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PKEFACE 


TO     THE    EIGHTH    EDITION. 


The  Anthor  had  long  felt  that  a  complete  reylsion  of  this  work  had 
become  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  Modern  Surgery 
in  its  Science  as  well  as  in  its  Art. 

Much  that  was  antiquated  had  to  be  eliminated  from  its  pages — 
more  that  was  new  in  Pathology  as  well  as  in  Practice  required 
notice ;  for  in  no  corresponding  period  in  the  history  of  Surgery  has 
so  great  an  advance  been  made  in  all  its  departments  as  in  that  which 
has  passed  since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was  published. 

The  labour  demanded  by  such  complete  revision  of  a  work  extending 
over  so  wide  a  field  as  this  does,  was  greater  than  he  could  now  under- 
take single-handed.  He  therefore  sought^  and  ^was  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining, the  co-operation  of  his  old  pupil — ^his  colleague  and  friend, 
Marcos  Beck.  To  him  has  been  mainly  entrusted  all  that  relates  to 
Pathology.  To  this  task  Mr.  Beck  has  brought  not  only  an  extended 
practical  knowledge  of  Surgical  Pathology,  enabling  him  to  speak  with 
authority  from,  and  to  test  the  doctrines  of  others  by,  his  own  observa- 
tions, but  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  others  in  this 
field  of  science.  In  those  parts  of  the  book  also  which  relate  to 
Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery  he  has  done  much  in  assisting  the 
Author  to  bring  up  these  subjects  to  the  level  of  the  more  advanced 
methods  of  modem  practice. 

The  Author's  friend  and  former  pupil,  William  A.  Meredith,  most 
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kindly  undertook  the  revision  of  the  Chapter  on  the  Sorgical  Treatment 
of  some  Uterine  and  Ovarian  Diseases — a  subject  for  which  his  special 
acquaintance  with  these  affections  peculiarly  fitted  him. 

To  Stanley  Boyd  the  Author  is  indebted  for  much  valuable  assistance 
in  carrying  the  work  through  the  Press ;  and  to  Victor  Horsley  for 
some  of  the  new  drawings  by  which  it  is  illustrated. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  Figures  have  been  added,  drawn 
from  nature  by  W.  H.  Wesley,  and  engraved  by  G.  Pearson,  some  of 
the  old  ones  are  Cancelled,  and  many  re-drawn.  Whenever  a  woodcut 
has  been  taken  from  another  work,  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  work 
whence  it  has  been  taken  has  been  appended  to  it.  When  no  such 
acknowledgment  is  made  the  Figure  is  original,  belongs  exclusively  to 
this  work,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  diagrams,  has  been  drawn  from 
nature.  The  Author  may  be  excused  from  laying  stress  on  these 
points,  as  many  of  his  illustrations  have  been  copied  into  other  works 
on  Surgery  without  acknowledgment  of  the  source  whence  they  have 
been  taken. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  appearance,  simultaneously 
with  the  English  Edition,  of  a  new  American  reprint  of  the  work,  and 
of  new  Translations  of  it  into  Italian  by  Dr.  Antonio  Longhi  of  Milan, 
and  into  Spanish  by  Dr.  Ulecia-y-Cardona  of  Madrid. 

The  Author  feels  that  a  responsibility,  weighty  in  proportion  to  the 
very  extent  of  this  wide  diffusion  of  his  Instruction,  is  incurred  by  him 
who  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  teaching  others  that  Science  which 
underlies  the  Art,  and  that  Art,  the  exercise  of  which  constitutes  the 
application  to  Practice  of  a  great  branch  of  Medical  knowledge,  which 
more  directly  than  any  other  department  of  Medicine  involves  the 
physical  well-being,  and  more  immediately  affects  the  life  of  those  on 
whom  it  is  exercised. 

It  is  not  sufiicient  that  the  Teaching  of  a  Scientific  Art,  such  as 
Surgery,  should  be  sound  in  those  General  Laws  that  constitute  its 
Principles.     It  must  also  be  accurate  in  those  minute  details  that  are 
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necessaiy  to  its  successfal  Practice,  and,  above  all,  just  in  its  estimate 
of  the  labours  of  others. 

A  Teacher  of  Surgery,  who  seeks  to  give  a  true  and  impartial  view 
of  the  subject  of  his  tuition,  is  placed  in  much  the  same  position  as  a 
Judge  who  is  summing  up  a  great  cause. 

He  must  endeavour  to  divest  himself  of  the  trammels  of  the  Schools 
— to  free  himself  alike  from  the  partisanship  of  individual  bias  and  the 
prejudice  of  professional  antagonism. 

He  must  lay  down  clearly  the  broad  General  Principles  on  which  tlie 
Case  rests ;  detail  i\s  facts  in  an  orderly  and  succinct  manner,  draw 
those  deductions  which  legitimately  flow  therefrom,  and  guide  his 
Pupils  io  arrive  at  just  conclusions  by  the  light  of  his  own  more 
matured  and  extended  experience. 

Throughout  the  Work  it  has  been  the  object  of  its  Author  to  place 
before  the  Student  and  Practitioner  the  Science  and  the  Art  of 
Surgery — not  as  consisting,  merely,  in  the  observation  of  such  Injmies, 
Diseases,  and  Malformations,  as  are  met  with  in  Surgical  Practice  or 
in  the  dexterous  application  of  manual  or  operative  means  for  their 
relief;  but  as  demanding  an  exercise  of  general  medical  knowledge,  and 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  those  conditions,  whether  intrinsic  to 
the  patient,  or  surrounding  him,  that  favour  or  prevent  his  restoration 
to  health.  The  remarks  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  First  Chapter,  will, 
it  is  trusted,  sufficiently  indicate  to  the  Student  what  is  required  of 
him  in  order  that  he  may  become  a  successful  Practitioner  of  Surgery. 

In  every  instance  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  as  full  and 
clear  a  description  of  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment, 
as  the  importance  of  each  demands,  and  the  present  state  of  Surgical 
knowledge  permits. 

The  various  new  Operations  practised  in  modem  Surgery  have  been 
carefully  described,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  their  per- 
formance pointed  out,  and  the  cases  requiring  them  detailed. 

The  paramount  importance  of  Surgical  Hygiene,  both  general  and 
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local,  has  led  to  special  attention  being  paid  to  it  in  the  Chapters  on 
Operations,  Wounds,  and  Septic  Diseases. 

With  respect  to  Diagnosis  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  accuracy  in 
this  branch  is  an  all-important  requisite  for  success  in  Treatment,  the 
signs  and  symptoms  by  which  the  injury  or  disease  under  consideration 
may  be  recognised,  have  not  only  been  described  in  each  case,  but  caro 
bus  been  taken,  even  at  the  risk  of  occasional  repetition,  to  point  out 
tlie  several  conditions  with  which  it  may  be  confounded,  and  the  mean^ 
of  distinguishing  it  from  each  of  them. 

Tlie  Chapter  on  the  Operations  practised  on  the  Eye  has  been  omitted. 
The  Author  felt  that  as  it  was  impossible,  in  a  Work  on  General 
Surgery,  to  devote  sufficient  space  to  the  consideration  of  so  wide  and 
important  a  Special  Department  as  that  of  Ophthalmology,  it  would  be 
better  to  omit  so  very  limited  a  part  of  it  as  that  which  concerned  only 
its  Operations,  when  the  Diseases  for  which  they  were  practised  could 
not  be  described.  Tliis  omission  has  been  rendered  the  more  necessary 
as,  notwithstanding  every  care  in  keeping  out  superfluous  or  extraneou.s 
matters,  the  size  of  the  volumes  of  the  present  Edition  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  the  last 

More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since  this  Work  was  first 
published.  During  this  lengthened  period  it  has  met  with  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  favour  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  The  Author 
can  but  hope  that  the  present  Edition  in  its  extended  and  amended 
form  may  not  be  found  undeserving  of  the  continued  confidence  of  the 
Surgical  Profession  as  a  text-book  for  the  Student,  and  a  guide  for  tho 
Practitioner  in  Surgery. 

JOHN  ERIC  ERICHSEN. 

London,  I8S4, 
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GENERAL  COXSIDERATIONS  ON  OPERATIONS, 

Br  a  Surgical  Operation  is  meant  a  Manual  or  Mechanical  Process  under- 
taken br  the  Surgeon  for  the  remedy  of  Deformity,  congenital  or  acquired,  or 
for  the  cure  or  relief  of  a  patient  suffering  from  those  effects  of  Injury  or 
Dttease,  that  are  incurable  by  constitutional  or  ordinary  local  treatment,  or  in 
which  such  treatment  would  be  too  slow  in  effecting  the  desired  result. 

A  Swgical  Operation  may  be  necessary  for  the  following  objects  : 

1.  Remedi^mg  or  Removing  Congenital  Defects  and  MaJfarmations :  as  Hare- 
lip, Club-foot,  or  Supernumerary  Fingers  or  Toes. 

i.  Remedgmg  Acquired  Defects  and  Deformities :  as  in  the  Closure  of  Fis- 
tabs,  the  Restoration  of  Lost  Parts,  and  the  Correction  of  Distortions  of  the 
Limbs. 

S.  The  Bemeral  of  Foreign  Substances  from  the  Body  :  as  in  the  Extraction 
of  a  Bullet  or  a  Calculus. 

4.  The  Repair  of  the  Effects  of  Injuries ;  as  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
Fnctuies  and  Dislocations. 

5.  The  Removal  of  Parts  that  have  been  so  disorganised  by  the  effects  of 
Injury  that  their  vitality  is  lost,  or  that  their  continued  connection  with  the 
rat  <rf  the  body  would  be  a  source  of  danger :  as  in  Amputation  for  Frost- 
Ute  or  ^langled  Limbs. 

6.  The  Removal  of  Diseased  Structures  that  interfere  with  the  utility  of  an 
organ  or  part :  as  in  the  Extraction  of  a  Cataract. 

7.  The  Removal  of  Diseased  Structures  that  seriously  inconvenience  the 
pstieot  or  that  remotely  threaten  life :  as  in  the  Extirpation  of  Tumom's> 
iSmpit  or  Malignant. 

^.  Resctiinff  a  Patient  from  Immediate  and  Inevitable  Death:  b&  in  Tying 
a  Bleeding  Artery,  Opening  the  Windpipe  in  Laryngeal  Obstructions,  Reliev- 
ing an  Over-distended  Bladder,  or  Dividing  the  Stricture  in  Strangulated 
Hmiia. 

Operative  Suigery  is  but  the  application  of  manipulative  methods  to  the 

'(lief  and  core  of  injury  and  disease.    Like  every  other  art,  be  it  manipula- 
▼ou  I.  u 
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tive,  plastic,  or  imitative,  it  can  be  carried  only  to  a  certain  definite  point  of 
excellence.  An  art  may  be  modified — ^it  may  be  varied — bnt  it  cannot  be 
perfected  beyond  certain  attainable  limits.  And  so  it  is,  and  indeed  must  be, 
with  that  of  Surgery.  There  cannot  always  be  fresh  fields  for  conquest  by  the 
knife.  There  must  be  portions  of  the  human  frame  that  will  ever  remain 
sacred  from  its  intrusion — at  least,  in  the  Surgeon's  hand. 

That  we  have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reached  these  final  limits  there  can  be 
little  question.  When  we  i^eflect  that  every  large  artery  in  the  human  Ijody  up 
to  the  aorta  itself  has  been  repeatedly  ligatured — that  each  of  the  six  large 
articulations  and  many  of  the  smaller  bones  have  been  resected — that  the  am- 
putation of  each  limb  up  to  the  shoulder-  or  hip- joint  is  a  matter  of  ordinary 
surgical  occurrence — that  large  tumours  having  the  most  intricate  anatomical 
connections  have  been  removed  from  every  surgical  region  in  the  body,  from 
the  base  of  the  brain  to  the  lowest  organ  in  the  pelvic  cavity — that  the  larynx, 
the  spleen,  the  kidney,  the  pregnant  uterus,  and  even  portions  of  the  stomach 
have  been  successfully  removed — when  we  reflect  on  triimiphs  of  the  Surgeon's 
art  that  are  expressed  by  operations  such  as  these,  we  can  scarcely  believe 
otherwise  than  that  little  remains  for  the  daring  of  the  boldest  to  devise,  or 
the  skill  of  the  most  dexterous  to  accomplish,  in  the  extension  of  that  art  in 
the  direction  of  its  operative  department,  and  that  the  Surgeon  must  in  future 
be  content  to  repeat,  though  possibly  in  a  modified  and  improved  manner, 
those  operations  that  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  genius  and  perfected  by 
the  skill  of  his  predecessors. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  operations  I'ecently  performed  for  the  removal  of 
important  organs  have  been  far  from  successful,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  de- 
termined whether  they  are  more  than  bold  experiments  on  the  power  and 
endurance  of  the  human  frame ;  whether  they  are  surgical  triumphs  or 
operative  audacities. 

To  my  mind,  it  appears  as  if  we  had  already  reached  something  like 
finality  in  the  mere  manipulative  art  of  Surgery ;  though  I  hesitate  much  to 
use  the  word  **  finality,*'  for  I  know  well  how  apt  a  man  is  to  suppose  that  art, 
to  the  prosecution  of  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  to  have  attained  its  final 
limit  of  perfection.  Tet,  looking  at  the  question  as  dispassionately  as  possible, 
we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion — that  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  pass  far 
beyond  the  line  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the  direction  of  extreme  precision 
and  almost  absolute  certainty  in  the  mechanical  performance  of  the  o|)eration8 
of  soigery,  and  that  in  this  direction  the  progress  of  modem  Surgery  is  nearly 
barred*  At  the  same  time,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  details  of  the 
methods  of  practising  operations  may  from  time  to  time  be  materially  modified 
and  improved  by  the  skill  of  individual  operators,  by  the  ingenuity  of  surgical 
mechanicians,  or  possibly  by  the  introduction  of  new  agents  as  aids  to  our  art. 

But  if  modem  operative  Surgery  has  attained  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  perfection 
in  all  that  relates  to  boldness  of  conception  and  to  precision  of  execution 
that  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  any  further  progress  in  these  directions  ;  and, 
indeed,  if  the  most  advanced  modem  Surgery  is  seeking  to  lay  aside  the  scalpel 
and  the  bistoury  for  milder  methods  of  treatment — if,  in  fact,  the  practical 
department  of  Surgery  has,  so  far  as  our  present  means  and  our  present  know- 
I(jdge  are  concemed,  reached,  or  nearly  so,  its  final  development — the  case  ift 
widely  different  with  the  other  great  branch  of  Surgery— the  stienfific. 

Yot  here,  truly,  so  far  from  having  approached  the  final  limits  of  our  subject. 
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^re  are  bat  as  yet  on  the  threshold.  And  whether  we  regard  the  science  of 
Surgery  in  its  relation  to  the  essential  natnre,  the  character,  the  recognition, 
and  the  pathology  of  surgical  diseases  and  injuries,  or  whether  we  consider  it 
in  reference  to  all  those  circumstances  which,  independently  of  the  mechanical 
fikill  of  the  operator,  influence  for  good  or  for  ill  the  results  of  his  procedures, 
we  hare  a  field  before  us  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  yet  to  estimate. 

And  here  I  do  not  speak  of  the  mere  local  results  ;  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cemedf  there  has  long  been  but  little  to  be  desired.    The  results  of  most 
fJastic,  conservative,  and  ophthalmic  operations  have  been  as  satisfactory  as 
the  most  sanguine  could  hope  for  or  the  most  critical  expect.    So  also  with 
respect  to  that  multitude  of  minor  operations  that  are  practised  for  the  relief 
of  yarioos  distressing  maladies,  and  which  are  followed  by  the  happiest  conse- 
qaenccs.   Bat  when  we  come  to  consider  the  issues  of  those  greater  and  graver 
operations,  by  which  the  life  of  a  patient  is  directly  imperilled,  we  are  con- 
Btzained  to  admit  that  success  in  results  long  lagged  far  behind  and  bore  no 
relation  to  the  perfection  in  the  execution  of  the  operation,  and  that  in  this 
respect  the  highly  polished  Art  of  Surgery  formerly  far  outshone  its  Science. 
Since  this  was  written,  now  ten  years  ago,  much  of  its  force  has  been  lost. 
For  the  treatment  of  wounds,  whether  accidental  or  inflicted  by  the  Surgeon^s 
knife,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to 
their  management,  and  operations  have  been  correspondingly  rendered  more 
SDOcessfal  in  their  results.    We  have,  in  fact,  arrived  at  one  of  those  epochs 
in  the  histoiy  of  Surgery  which  stand  out  prominently  as  starting-points  from 
which  a  new  departure  is  taken  in  its  Art — either  in  relation  to  its  practice 
gcneraUy  or  in  the  development  of  some  special  department.    Amongst  the 
most  important  of  these  epochs,  so  far  as  the  improvement  of  the  general 
practice  of  Sargery  is  concerned,  are  those  mai*ked  by  the  revival  of  the  use  of 
Che  Ligature  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Hunterian 
operation  for  Aneurism  in  the  eighteenth.    The  nineteenth  century  will  ever 
fUnA  oat  bristly  in  the  annals  of  Surgery  as  that  in  which  the  inestimable 
loon  of  Anaesthetics  was  conferred  upon  mankind,  by  which  not  only  has  pain 
in  8tir|ret7  been  abolished,  but  the  extent  of  its  operative  department  immensely 
enlarged,  for  they  enable  the  Surgeon  to  perform,  and  the  patient  to  undergo 
procednres,  the  agony  of  which  would  otherwise  have  been  beyond  the  power 
i.4  hmnan  endurance.    A  scarcely  less  noticeable  feature  in  the  Surgery  of  this 
epodi  is  the  application  of  the  rules  of  a  scientiflc  hygiene  to  the  treatment 
fk  the  injored,  and  the  methodical  employment  of  Antiseptics  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wounds.  Founded,  as  the ''  Antiseptic  Method  "  is,  on  the  experimental 
ramehea  of  Pastenr,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  Lister  that  Surgery  owes  the 
applicatioa  to  Surgical  Practice  of  the  doctrines  established  by  that  great 
Biobpst-    However  much  the  details  of  the  Antiseptic  MetJwd  may  be  varied 
in  the  cootbc  of  time  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  chemical  agents,  the 
grand  principle  which  sub-lies  it,  and  on  which  the  whole  superstnicture  of  its 
details  is  bnilt,  will  run  on  intact  and  unchangeable.    This  principle  is  as 
fiiOows : — That  the  decomposition  of  fluids  in  wounds,  their  putrefactive 
(iumises,  in  short,  are  directly  dependent  on  their  impregnation  with  organic 
matter,  floating  in  the  air,  and  thence  deposited  or  in  other  ways  conveyed  to 
thenu  fermentative  or  putrefactive  changes  being  thus  at  once  set  up  in  tlic 
finids  of  the  wound  ;  that  such  local  actions  are  capable  of  producing  general 

•ejiiic  infection  of  the  fluids  of  the  body ;  and  further,  that  these  organic 
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products  may  be  excluded  from  the  wound,  either  by  their  destruction  in  the 
air  bj  chemical  agents,  such  as  carboh'c  acid,  or  their  separation  from  it 
by  filtration,  as  by  layers  of  muslin  or  of  cotton  wool.  It  is  this  doctrine 
that  has  reyolutionized  the  practice  of  modem  Surgery.  The  details  by 
which  it  is  carried  out  are  necessarily  changeable.  The  Principle  itself  is 
immutable,  for  it  is  based  on,  and  is  the  outcome  of,  direct  experiment  and 
observation. 

Success  in  the  results  is,  after  all,  the  thing  to  aim  at,  and  no  amount  of 
manual  dexterity  can  compensate  for  its  want.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  manual  dexterity  is  to  be  undervalued — far  from  it.  Manual  dexterity 
is  necessarily  of  the  first  advantage  in  the  performance  of  any  operation^ 
and  the  Surgeon  should  diligently  endeavour  to  acquire  the  Art  of  using 
his  instruments  with  neatness,  rapidity,  and  certainty.  In  many  cases  of 
minor  moment,  no  other  requisite  is  needed  by  the  Surgeon  than  this. 
But  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  fatal  error  to  suppose  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
requiring  surgical  interference,  this  is  the  only  or  indeed  the  chief  require* 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Manual  dexterity  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
surgical  skill ;  and,  desirable  as  it  doubtless  may  be  to  be  able  to  remove  a 
limb,  or  to  cut  out  a  stone,  with  rapidity, — important,  in  a  word,  as  it  is  to 
become  a  dexterous  operator — it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  become  a 
successful  Surgeon.  The  object  of  every  operation  is  the  removal  of  some 
condition  that  either  threatens  life,  or  interferes  with  the  comfort  and  utility 
of  existence  ;  and  the  more  safely  as  well  as  certainly  a  Surgeon  can  accom- 
plish this  object,  the  better  will  he  do  his  duty  to  his  patients,  and  the  more 
successful  will  he  be  in  his  practice.  Success  then,  in  the  result  of  an  oi)era« 
tion,  whether  that  result  be  the  preservation  of  life  or  the  removal  of  a  source 
of  discomfort,  is  the  thing  to  aim  at.  To  this,  dexterity  and  rapidity  in  ojKira* 
ting  are  in  a  high  degree  conducive  ;  but  there  are  various  other  considerations 
equally  or  still  more  necessary,  the  solution  of  which  can  be  afforded  only  by 
an  intimate  general  acquaintance  with  the  Science  of  Surgery  and  of  Medicine. 
The  Diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  local  disease,  and  of  the  extent  of  its  con* 
nections,  has  to  be  made  ;  lurking  visceral  affections  must  be  detected  and,  if 
possible,  removed.  The  Constitution  of  the  patient  must  be  prepared  ;  he 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  placed  in  those  hygienic  conditions  M'hich  are  most 
favourable  to  recovery ;  the  best  time  for  the  performance  of  the  operation 
must  be  seized  ;  and,  after  its  completion,  the  general  health  must  be  attended 
to  in  such  a  way  as  shall  best  carry  the  patient  through  the  difficulties  he  has 
to  encounter;  and  any  sequete  or  complications  that  arise  must  be  subjected  to 
appropriate  treatment.  These,  as  well  as  the  simple  performance  of  the  opera* 
tion,  are  the  duties  of  the  Surgeon ;  and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  per- 
formed, as  much  as,  or  even  perhaps  more  than,  on  the  mere  manual  dexterity 
displayed  in  the  oi)eration  itself,  will  the  fate  of  the  patient  dqiend.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  result  of  operations  differs  ranch  in  the  practice  of  different 
Surgeons  of  acknowledged  dexterity  ;  and  this  variation  in  the  proportionate 
niunber  of  recoveries  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  difference  in  the  degree 
of  manual  skill  displayed  in  the  operation  itself,  but  must  Ix;  sought  rather  in 
the  greater  attention  that  is  ])nid  by  some  Surgeons  to  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment of  their  patients  before  and  afler  o|)eration,  and  to  their  more  jjerfcct 
acquaintance  with  those  general  laws  that  influence  the  suci*ess  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  Surgery.    Indeed,  success  in  Operative  Surgerv  mainly  depends  on  two 
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eonditioiis  :  1.  The  selection  of  proper  eases  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  cases  in  which 
alone  an  operation  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  succes^l  result ;  and  2. 
the  avoidance  or  the  combating  of  those  deleterious  influences,  hygienic  and 
others,  to  which  a  patient  may  be  exposed  after  an  operation,  and  which  may 
directly  mar  its  success. 

Two  requisites  are  thus  essentiaQy  needed  to  constitute  a  successful  operator. 
The  first  is,  the  possession  of  that  mechanical  skill  which  is  required  for  the  safe, 
efficient,  and  speedy  performance  of  an  operation  ;  the  second,  of  at  least  equal 
importance,  is  the  scientific  knowledge  requisite  to  determine  the  cases  in  which 
4»penition  has  become  necessaiy,  in  which  it  maybe  practised  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  benefit  and  success,  and  to  decide  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
pJace  the  patient  in  the  most  £i,yourable  circumstances  for  recovery. 

The  practice  of  operating  in  notoriously  hopeless  cases,  with  the  view  of 
giving  the  patient  what  is  called  "  a  last  chance,"  is  much  to  be  deprecated, 
and  should  never  be  followed.  It  is  by  operating  in  such  circumstances, 
e^^pecially  in  cancerous  diseases,  that  much  discredit  has  resulted  to  Surgery  ; 
for  in  a  great  number  of  instances  the  patient's  death  is  hastened  by  the  pro- 
cedure, which,  instead  of  giving  him  a  last  chance,  causes  him  only  to  be 
despatched  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  may  truly  be  said 
that  a  great  surgical  operation,  in  its  conception,  its  performance,  and  its 
completion,  tests  the  Surgeon's  medical  knowledge  as  much  and  in  as  varied  a 
manner  as  it  taxes  his  manual  skill ;  and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  the 
highest  development  of  the  medical  art. 

OOMDITIONB   INFIiUlSKOINa-   THX    BU0CXB8   OF   OFIBRATIONB. 

The  circamstances  that  mainly  influence  the  result  of  an  operation,  so  far  as 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  \&  concerned,  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads  : — 
I.  Those  that  are  connected  with  the  State  of  the  Patient's  General  Health 
liefore  and  at  the  time  of  its  performance ;  2.  The  Hygienic  Conditions  by 
whidi  he  is  surrounded  after  it  is  done  ;  and  3.  The  Special  Dangers  connected 
with  the  operation  itself. 

1.  All  otiier  circumstances  being  alike,  the  condition  of  a  patient  that 
firincipally  determines  the  result  of  an  operation  is  the  State  of  the  General 
ir^i^v  Indeed,  success  is  influenced  far  more  by  the  state  of  the  patient's 
(tmstitation  than  by  the  severity  of  an  operation  itself,  or  even  by  the 
mechanical  dexterity  with  which  the  Surgeon  performs  it.  Very  often  we 
<^  a  patient  carried  off  by  fatal  disease  supervening  on  some  extremely 
trifling  operation,  (such  as  the  removal  of  a  snudl  tumour,)  which  in  itself 
fogfat  in  no  way  to  endanger  life,  were  it  not  that  the  patient's  coiistitu- 
tioa  was  at  the  time  of  its  performance  in  so  unhealthy  a  state  that  the 
fliglttest  exciting  cause  has  been  sufficient  to  call  the  fatal  disease  into  activity. 
^^,  also,  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  see  one  patient  sink  after  the 
most  dexterously  performed  operation  for  hernia,  or  stone,  the  ligature  of  an 
MTteiy,  Ac.,  owing  to  some  constitutional  condition  that  predisposes  to  diffuse 
inflammations ;  whilst  another  may  possibly  make  the  most  remarkable 
and  rapid  recovery  after  he  has  been  mutilated  with  but  little  skill.  Inde- 
l^ndently  of  actual  organic  disease  of  the  viscera,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter 
i^ieak,  there  are  certain  conditions  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  condition 
c>f  the  nervous  system,  the  circulation,  and  the  general  physical  state,  that 
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exercise  an  injuriooB  influence.  Thus,  persons  of  an  in*it4ib1e  and  anxious 
mind  do  not  Ix^r  operations  so  well  as  those  of  a  more  tranquil  mental  consti* 
tution.  Those  also  of  a  feeble  and  irritable  habit  of  body,  especially  nervous 
and  h}'sterical  women,  with  but  little  strength  of  circulation,  cannot  bear  up 
against  severe  surgical  procedures,  and  often  sink  after  comparatively  slight 
ones  ;  being  apt  to  become  depressed  and  to  sink  without  rallying.  Persons 
who  are  overloaded  with  fat  are  not  good  subjects  for  surgical  operations.  In 
them  the  circulation  is  nsually  feeble  ;  the  wound  heals  slowly  and  is  apt  to 
become  sloughy  ;  and  general  or  local  infective  processes  readily  occur.  Shoitr 
of  actual  structural  disease  of  important  organs,  as  the  lungs,  heart,  or 
kidneys,  I  know  no  condition  more  unfavourable  to  success  after  operations 
than  premature  or  excessive  obesity. 

Patients  with  a  high  temperature  should  never  be  operated  on  except  for  the 
relief  of  that  very  condition  which  occasions  the  elevation  of  temperature,  such 
as  the  accumulation  of  pus,  or  rapidly  spreading  gangrenous  inflanunation,  or 
in  one  of  those  four  great  surgical  emergencies  that  demand  under  all  and 
every  circumstance  immediate  operation  ;  viz.  :  1,  dangerous  haemorrhage  ;  2, 
impending  asphyxia  ;  8,  strangulated  hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction  ;  and 
4,  over-distended  bladder.  The  nrgeucy  of  these  conditions,  which  may  be 
termed  the  four  classes  of  primaiy  surgical  urgency,  overrides  all  other  con* 
siderations. 

An  individual  of  a  sound  constitution,  that  has  never  been  impaired  by 
excesses  of  any  kind,  whose  habits  have  been  temi)erate  and  sober,  whose  diet 
has  been  sufficient  and  of  good  quality,  whose  mind  has  never  been  over- 
strained by  the  anxieties  of  business  or  the  laliours  of  a  professional  life,  and 
whose  existence  has  been  spent  in  rural  occupations  and  in  the  pure  air  of  the 
country,  is  necessarily  placed  in  a  far  more  favourable  position  to  l)ear  the 
effects  of  any  mntilation,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  injury  or  l)c  inflicted  by 
the  Surgeon^s  knife,  than  the  man  whose  physical  powers  arc  worn  out  by 
active  and  unceasing  business^vocations  or  professional  work,  whose  ncn'ous 
system  is  exhausted  by  his  anxious  labours  ;  and  influitely  more  so  than  the 
poor  inhabitant  of  a  large  and  densely  peopled  town,  who  has  from  earliest 
childhood  inhaled  an  impure  and  foetid  atmosphere,  whose  scanty  diet  has 
consisted  of  the  refuse  of  the  shops,  or  the  semi-decomposed  offal  of  the  stalls, 
and  whose  ner\  ous  system  has  been  irritated  and  at  the  same  time  exhausted 
in  the  daily  struggle  for  a  precarious  livelihood,  or  over-stimulated  by  habitual 
excesses  in  strong  drinks,  by  which  he  has  hoped  to  purchase  temporary  for- 
getfulness  of  the  cares  of  a  sordid  life.  Though  individnals  with  such  different 
antecedents  be  placed  under  exactly  the  same  hygienic  circumstances  afler  the 
performance  of  an  operation,  yet  the  results  will  prolmbly  be  very  dissimilar, 
influenced  as  they  mnst  lie  by  their  past  rather  than  by  their  present  condition. 
In  the  one  case,  the  inflammation  resulting  from  the  incision,  and  requisite 
for  the  cure  of  the  wound,  will  not  overstep  the  normal  degree  necessary  for 
the  healing  process.  In  the  other  it  may  assume  a  spreading  form  and  ter- 
minate in  some  of  those  secondary  affections  which  will  presently  l)e  adverted 
to  as  occasioning  death  under  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions. 

Besides  the  general  state  of  the  patients  hetilth,  the  Candiiion  of  Jmjxfrlani 
Organs  must  Iw  taken  int4)  consideration  Ix^fore  an  operation  is  decided  on. 
The  state  of  the  patient*8  Heart  should  )»  careftJly  looked  to.  Valvular 
disease  of  this  organ,  if  early  or  slight,  need  not  lie  an  obstacle  to  most 
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operations,  even  to  those  of  expediency  ;  but  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  as  indicated  by  its  feeble  action,  by  iiTegularity  and  want  of  power  in 
the  circulation,  by  breathlessness,  and  by  a  distinctly  marked  arcus  senilis^ 
should  make  the  8urgeon  careful  in  undertaking  any  operation  attended  with 
much  Iubs  of  blood  or  shock  to  the  neiTOUS  system.  Such  a  condition  of  heart 
18  liable  to  occasion  great  depression  of  strength,  syncope,  and  death — often 
sziddeu — some  days  after  the  operation.  In  cases  of  chronic  disease  that  it 
would  otherwise  be  proper  to  submit  to  operation,  this  condition  of  the  heart 
becomes  a  serious  obstacle,  but  it  need  not  be  a  bar  to  operation  in  acute 
cases  that  would  be  speedily  fatal  if  left  to  themselves,  and  certainly  not  in 
one  of  the  four  conditions  of  primary  surgical  urgency. 

Disease  of  the  Lungs^  of  a  tuberculous  character,  when  active  or  advanced, 
is  incompatible  with  the  success  of  an  operation  ;  but  under  certain  circum- 
siances,  as  will  be  explained  when  speaking  of  diseases  of  the  joints  and 
fistula  in  ano,  an  operation  is  justifiable  and  pro^^er,  even  though  the  patient 
be  oonsomptive. 

If  the  Liver  be  affected  by  cirrhosis,  and  more  especially  if  any  symptoms 
of  ascites  have  supervened,  no  operation  but  for  the  relief  of  disease  that 
instantly  threatens  life  should  be  undertaken.  Amyloid  degeneration  does 
not  counter-indicate  an  operation  if,  by  that  operation,  the  cause  of  the 
condition  can  be  removed,  as  in  some  cases  of  chronic  joint  disease. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  constitutional  affection,  and  that  which  more  than 
any  others  miUtates  against  the  success  of  an  operation,  is  disease  of  the 
Kidnfy$^  with  albuminuria ;  in  this  condition  the  local  inflammation  that  ia 
set  up  is  apt  to  assume  a  diffuse  and  sloughing  form,  and  this  is  especially  the 
caae  in  all  operations  about  the  pelvic  and  genito-urinary  organs. 

Sofcharine  diabetes  is  another  constitutional  condition  which  absolutely 
forlnds  all  operations  except  those  required  for  the  immediate  preservation  of 
life.  The  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  carbuncle  and  spontaneous  gangrene 
in  diabetes  is  a  well-kno^\ii  feature  of  the  disease,  and  this  tendency  shows  itself 
after  an  operation  in  sloughing  of  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  with  widely-spread- 
uig  diffuse  inflammation  followed  by  septicaemia  and  death.  Albuminuria  and 
diabetes  form,  in  fact,  such  serious  complications,  that  no  operation,  even  the 
mwt  trivial,  should  be  undertaken,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  without 
previously  examining  the  urine  both  for  albumen  and  sugar. 

The  contamination  of  the  patient^s  system  by  Malignant  Disease  must 
always  prevent  our  operating ;  as,  if  this  has  taken  place,  the  disease  cannot  be 
oompleCely  removed.  And,  lastly,  no  operation,  save  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity in  caaes  that  fall  within  the  category  of  one  of  the  four  classes  of  primary 
soigicml  urgency,  and  thus  intended  to  rescue  the  patient  from  impending  death, 
ihooki  ever  be  performed  whilst  he  is  labouring  under  Pyaemia,  Septicaemia, 
Enrspelas,  Phlebitis,  or  any  Difiiise  Inflanmiation ;  and  even  during  the 
epidemic  prevalence  of  these  affections,  operations  that  are  not  of  immediate 
neoeanty  should  be  postponed  until  a  more  &vourable  season.  Operations 
in  very  old  people,  if  severe  and  attended  by  much  shock  to  the  system,  are 
oommonly  fatal ;  amputations  in  individuals  above  the  age  of  seventy,  are  very 
nrely  suooessfnl. 

t.  Thm  Kjgi«&i€  C^onditioiui  to  which  a  patient  is  exposed  both  before  and 
after  an  operation,  will  most  materially  influence  its  results.  These  conditions 
ire  of  two  kinds  : — 1.  As  regards  the  diet  of  the  patient,  and  2.  As  concerns 
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his  exposure  to  a  vitiated  atmosphere  contaminated  by  the  emanations  from 
the  sick  and  wounded,  such  as  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  wards  of  an  over- 
crowded or  ill-constructed  hospital* 

The  proper  ref^lation  of  the  patient^s  Diet  before  and  after  an  operation  is 
of  great  con8e<|uence.  On  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  very 
definite  rule,  as  much  depends  not  only  on  the  patient's  previous  habits  of  Hfe, 
but  on  the  nature  of  the  operation  itself ;  and,  as  this  subject  will  be  discussed 
at  the  end  of  the  Chapter,  it  need  not  detain  us  here.  It  is  not,  however,  often 
that  in  civil  practice  the  insufficient  quantity  or  the  bad  quality  of  the  patient's 
food,  \*'ith  which  he  is  supplied  after  the  performance,  influences  materially  the 
result  of  an  ojieratiou.  But  in  military  and  naval  practice  in  time  of  war  the 
case  is  far  different.  The  soldier  or  the  sailor  on  active  sen-ice  is  often  exj^osed 
to  serious  injuries  that  necessitate  the  more  important  operations  at  a  time 
when  his  constitutional  powers  have  already  l)een  broken  down  by  scuny, 
dysentery,  or  some  other  similar  affection,  resulting  as  much  from  the  deficient 
quantity  as  from  the  unwholesome  character  of  the  food  with  which  alone  he 
can  l)e  supplied.  After  the  operation  his  only  available  nutriment  may  be 
of  the  coarsest  character,  possibly  salted,  and  imperfectly  cooked.  In  such 
circumstances  operation-wounds  do  not  heal,  or  they  assume  a  peculiar  gangre- 
nous character ;  and  the  patient  dies  from  septicasmia  or  pyaemia,  or  from 
profuse  diarrhoea  with  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  The  mortality  of  operations 
becomes  enormously  increased  ;  and  thousands  of  deaths  which  have  occurred 
in  wars  between  the  most  civilised  nations  and  the  best  appointed  armies  have 
been  due  to  these  causes. 

The  Hygienic  Conditions  to  which  the  ])aticnt  is  subjected  after  an  o])eration 
will  necessarily  vary  greatly  according  to  the  locality  in,  and  the  circumstances 
under,  which  it  is  performed — whether  it  is  done  in  a  private  house,  where  the 
patient  may  lie  isolated,  freed  from  the  chance  of  all  contamination,  and 
surrounded  by  every  sanitary  precaution ;  or  in  a  hospital,  where  he  must 
necessarily  be  exposed  to  emanations,  possibly  of  a  septic  and  infections 
character,  ftom  other  patients,  where  the  building  may  be  impregnated  by  the 
exhalations  from  generations  of  sick  and  injured,  and  where  sanitary 
measures  may  be  neutralised  by  the  conditions  generated  by  a  vast  assemblage 
of  sick  under  one  roof.  Then,  again,  the  circumstances  in  which  a  patient  is 
placed  after  an  operation  for  an  accident  of  civil  life  are  necessarily  very  different 
from  those  that  surround  one  who  is  exposed  to  the  peculiar  ]ieril8  that  arc 
necessarily  connected  with  military  hospitals  and  ambulances  in  time  of  active 
war,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  Gunshot  wounds. 

In  private  practice,  ill  results  may  follow  operations  from  three  different 
causes,  viz. :  self-infection  of  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of 
decomposing  and  putrescent  secretions  in  the  wound  ;  conveyance  of  infection 
by  the  Surgeon  ;  and  general  faulty  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  house.  In 
hospital  practice  these  different  sources  of  danger  must  necessarily  exist  to  the 
same  if  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  ))rivate.  In  hospital,  however,  just  as  in 
private  practice,  these  particular  dangers  arc  all  preventable,  and  disease  of  a 
septic  character  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  generate  itself  through  their  medium. 
Tlie  frequency  of  such  an  occurrence  is  in  the  direc^t  ratio  of  the  want  of 
hygienic  attention  I)estowed  upon  the  patient.    But  in  addition  t4>  these  causes 

*  1  would  refrr  the  mwtrr  who  wlKhni  in  •to«Iy  tlit«  very  1ni]Mirfant  mibjt'ct  iiiorr  ileri>ly  to  my  **Jjefturt4 
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of  disease,  there  exists  in  hospitals  one  special  source  of  danger  which  leads  to 
the  excessive  mortality  that  up  to  a  recent  period  has  prevailed  in  most  of  these 
invitations,  and  which  unfortunately  is  still  allowed  to  be  prevalent  in  some. 
This  danger  results  from  the  accumulation  of  large  numbers  of  sick  and 
injured  people  in  one  building. 

The  air  of  large  towns  or  cities  in  which  the  gi'eat  majority  of  hospitals 
most  necessarily  be  situated  is,  to  begin  with,  more  or  less  loaded  with  im- 
purities. The  normal  '4  parts  per  1,000  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  always  ex- 
ireded,  the  amount  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  '5  or  '55.  The  amount  of 
<«lid  impurity  is  also  very  considerable.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
atmosphere  is  loaded  with  minute  particles  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
'juispension.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Pouchet  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  statrh  granules  in  the  dust  deposited  in  a  room.  In  1861  Pasteur  proved 
that  the  spores  of  fungi  were  alwaj's  to  be  found  in  the  air  of  Paris.  T}Tidall 
has  also  shown  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  dust  of  the  air  is  composed  of 
or^ranic  matter.  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  to  demonstrate  this  impurity 
«>f  ihe  air  by  the  method  recommended  by  Koch  of  Berlin  in  which  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  fungi  can  be  watched  on  a  boiled  potatoe,  the  cut 
surface  of  which  has  been  for  a  short  time  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then 
n»vered  with  a  bell  jar.  By  a  similar  method  of  observation  the  presence  of 
the  spores  of  fungi,  and  occasionally  of  bacteria,  may  be  sho^vn  in  the  dust 
dt'posited  011  the  tops  of  doors,  picture-frames,  &c.  Microscopic  examination 
shows  in  the  air  of  all  inhabited  i*ooms,  scaly  epithelium,  bits  of  human  hair, 
and  fibres  of  cotton,  linen,  and  wool  from  the  clothing.  All  these  impurities 
are  easily  to  l>e  recognised  by  simple  microscopic  examination  of  the  dust 
tiitered  from  the  air.  The  experiments  of  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  Lister,  and  a  host 
of  other  observers  have  conclusively  proved  that  the  air  contains  also  minute 
«'>]id  particles,  often  incapable  of  ocular  demonstration,  which  act  as  ferments 
upon  dead  organic  matter  giving  rise  to  such  processes  as  the  ordinary  putre- 
£iction  of  albuminoid  substances,  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  of  milk  and 
the  like.  Pasteur  and  his  disciples  maintain  that  in  all  cases  these  particles  are 
living  or^ganisms  or  their  spores.  Pouchet,  Bastian,  and  others,  however, 
while  not  denying  that  such  minute  particles  do  exist  in  the  air,  and  that  they 
do  act  as  fermcnU  when  they  come  in  contact  with  feimentable  matter,  believe 
that  they  are  not  organised  bodies,  but  are  particles  of  organic  matter  under- 
^.'^ling  certain  **  physico-chemical  changes."  They  also  assert  that  under 
fivrinrable  circumstances  putrefaction  and  analogous  processes  can  occur 
*p»jntaneoiiBly  without  the  inter\'ention  of  any  such  bodies.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  weight  of  evidence  at  the  present  time  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  under  such  conditions  as  we 
tneet  with  in  99  out  of  100  surgical  cases,  no  putrefactive  or  fermentative 
change  will  take  place  in  the  secretions  or  exudations  in  the  living  body  if 
the  dost  of  the  air  be  excluded ;  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  if  the  particles  of 
which  it  18  made  up  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  some  one  of  those  chemical 
agents  which  we  class  as  antiseptics. 

The  air  of  a  surgical  ward  or  sick  room  is  vitiated  by  the  patient,  firstly  by 
tlt<i  normal  products  of  respiration  and  excretion  from  the  lungs  and  skin  ; 
and  secondly,  in  many  cases  by  the  emanations  from  wounds  or  sores.  The 
!ir^  is  unavoidable,  the  second  is  to  a  great  extent  under  the  control  of  the 
Saigeon. 
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An  average  adult  man  gives  off  per  hour  about  'C  cubic  feet  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  from  1  to  li  ounces  of  water,  and  an  undetermined  quantity  of 
organic  matter.  This  organic  matter  is  partly  solid,  consisting  of  epithelium 
and  fatty  matter  from  the  skin  and  mouth,  and  partly  a  vapour  given  off  from 
the  lungs,  the  nature  of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain.  It  is  extremely 
offensive,  and  is  so  imperfectly  diffusible  that  it  is  probably  in  great  part 
molecular ;  it  is  nitrogenous  and  oxidisable,  although  but  slowly.  It  is  readily 
absorbed  by  damp  walls  or  bedding,  the  most  hygro-scopic  substances  takinp: 
it  up  most  readily.  It  is  this  substance  that  gives  the  fusty  smell  to  an  ill- 
ventilated  room.  Experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  highly  poisonous,  and 
this  explains  the  fact  that  air  fouled  by  respiration  is  much  more  deleterious 
than  that  vitiated  by  com])Ustion  or  by  the  addition  of  pure  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Parkes  states  that  *' allowing  the  fullest  effect  to  all  other  agencies, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  breathing  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  respiration 
has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  health.  Persons  soon  become  pale,  and 
partially  lose  their  appetite,  and  after  a  time  decline  in  muscular  strength  and 
spirits.  The  aeration  and  nutrition  of  the  blood  seem  to  be  interfered  with, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  system  falls  below  par."  Under  such  circum- 
stances convalescence  is  prolonged  ;  the  reparative  power  is  less,  and  wounds 
tend  to  slough  and  become  the  seat  of  unhealthy  inflammations,  and  the 
patient  is  more  readily  affected  by  any  local  or  general  infective  process  to 
the  poison  of  which  he  may  be  exposed. 

The  special  contamination  of  a  surgical  ward  may  arise,  first,  firom  the 
presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  gaseous  products  of  decomposition  ; 
secondly,  from  a  great  abundance  of  the  organic  particles  which  act  as  the 
ferments  in  decomposition  ;  thirdly,  from  the  presence  of  dried  particles  of  the 
discharges  from  wounds  or  sores  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  contagion  of  specific 
infective  processes,  whether  general  or  local. 

The  gaseous  products  of  decomposition,  consisting  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  free  ammonia,  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid 
and  many  others,  undoubtedly  tend  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  products  of  respiration  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  effects  produced  by  the  former  fi-om  those  of  the  latter,  by  which  they 
must  almost  necessarily  be  complicated  in  a  hospital  ward.  Parkes  states  that 
the  putrefying  animal  matter  which  frequently  accumulates  about  camj^s 
during  war  forms  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  ;  but 
it  is  only  in  military  practice,  in  which  large  numbers  of  wounded  most 
occasionally  be  packed  closely  together  and  their  wounds  neglected  for  waut 
of  sufficient  surgical  assistance,  that  putrid  discharges  could  accumulate  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  develope  these  discuses. 

Secondly,  the  air  of  a  ward  containing  many  foul  wounds  has  been  shown 
to  contam  a  great  excess  of  organic  matter,  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
effects  produced  by  it  from  those  of  foul  air  generally. 

Thirdly,  microscopic  examination  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  dried 
pus  cells  in  the  air  of  surgical  wards  in  addition  to  the  epithelium  always  met 
with  in  inhabited  rooms.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  these  might 
possibly  act  as  the  material  of  contagion ;  that  they  may  be  the  bearers  of 
contagion  can  hardly  be  reasonably  doubted. 

Lastly,  the  air  of  surgical  wards  is  apt  to  be  contaminated  by  the  contagion 
of  specific  infective  processes,  such  as  hospital  gangrene,  erysipelas,  pyaemia. 
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&c.    Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  coiitagium  in  most  of  these  diseases  we  are 

still  ignorant.    This  much,  however,  is  tolerably  certain,  that  in  most,  if  not 

all,  of  them  the  poison  is  particulate  ;  it  is  not  gaseous,  and  in  most  cases 

xtA  flctiTitj  can  be  destroyed  by  those  chemical  substances  that  we  call 

antiflepiicB.     In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  in  conjunction  with 

patre&ction  of  the  discharges  from  the  wound  ;  and  those  modes  of  treatment 

which  are  best  calculated  to  prevent  decomposition  also  serve  best  to  prevent  the 

occurrence  of  infective  inflammations.  The  observations  of  Burdou  Sanderson, 

Kuch«  and  many  others,  have  shown  that  all  these  mihealthy  inflammations 

ore  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  microscopic  organisms  in  the  discharges, 

and  often  also  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  near  the  wound  ;  and  these  observers 

are  of  opinion  that  the  micro-organisms  are  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause 

c>f  the  unhealthy  process,  and  that  infection  is  brought  about  by  the  actual 

transference  of  some  of  these  living  particles  from  one  patient  to  another. 

Koch  has  shown  unmistakeably  that  diseases  closely  resembling  gangrenous 

inflanunation,  erysipelas,  septicaemia,  and  pyaemia,  as  they  occur  in  the  human 

subject,  can  be  artificially  produced  in  animals,  that  each  disease  is  accom- 

(Anied  by  the  presence  of  a  distinct  form  of  microscopic  fungus,  and  that  it 

can  be  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another  by  means  of  infinitesimal 

(jnantiUes  of  the  blood  or  exudation  fluids  oontaiuing  the  characteristic 

orjETsnism.     That  the  organisms  or  their  germs  retain  their  vitality  after  being 

dned  has  been  clearly  proved  with  regard  to  the  somewhat  analogous  disease 

of  q)lenic  fever  in  cattle.    This  disease  is  due  to  a  rod-shaped  organism,  the 

l«cilliis    anthracis,  of    such    size    that    its    life-history  can   be  accurately 

scndied.     It  has  l)een  found  that  under  certain  conditions  minute  spores  are 

found  in  the  bacillus,  and  that  when  this  has  taken  place  blood  containing 

the  virua  may  be  dried  and  kept  in  that  state  for  years  without  losing  its 

virulence*    In  this  state  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  it  could  be  disseminated 

by  the   air.     It  is  well  known  that  the  vims  of  vaccinia,  small-ix)x,  and 

K-ariet  fever  equally  resist  the  effects  of  drying. 

Another  fact  of  equal  importance,  wUch  has  lately  been  discovered  by 
Pasteur  and  Toussaint,  is  that  the  virus  of  splenic  fever  and  that  of  a  peculiar 
funn  of  septicaemia,  common  in  fowls,  known  as  chicken  cholera,  lose  con- 
siderably in  Timlenoe  if  the  organisms  which  form  their  essential  part  are 
cultivated  in  a  medium  which  is  not  suited  to  their  growth.  The  converse, 
although  not  so  definitely  proved,  is  probably  true  also, — that  the  virus  increases 
in  intensity  if  cultivated  in  a  medium  suited  to  its  growth  and  development. 
Such  a  medium  for  the  growth  of  pathogenic  organisms  is  found  in  the  feeble 
tisoea  and  unhealthy  sores  of  patients  weakened  by  breathing  the  impure 
atDMsphere  of  an  overcrowded  ward,  and  it  is  thus  that  under  these  circum- 
$tancea  infective  processes  of  intense  virulence  may  be  developed.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  exact  nature  of  the  poisons  of  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  and 
pjaesnia,  ia  still  very  imperfect ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  they  are 
eaaentially  filth-diseases,  and  may,  if  the  term  is  allowable,  be  manufactured 
in  anj  hospital  or  house,  however  clean  or  well  situated,  by  the  accumulation 
witliin  it  of  too  large  a  number  of  patients  suffering  from  wounds  the  dis- 
cfaaigea  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  is  probable  that  the 
ci^ntagia  of  some  of  these  diseases  are  destroyed  by  oxidation  ;  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  evident  that  a  want  of  free  ventilation  must  lead  to  a  concentra- 
iMin  of  tach  poisons  as  are  disseminated  by  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
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patient's  ])od7  will  be  rendered  more  soficeptible  to  their  influence  as  its 
\itality  Ixjcomes  lowered. 

In  the  prevention  of  the  effects  of  over-crowding  we  have  to  consider  first 
the  \itiation  of  the  air  by  the  patient  by  the  natural  processes  of  respiration 
and  excretion ;  and,  secondly,  fouling  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  emanations 
from  wounds  and  sores.  The  first  of  these  causes  of  impurity  is  unavoidable, 
and  it  is  only  by  providing  suificient  air  for  each  patient  and  changing  it 
with  sufficient  frecjuency  that  its  evil  effects  can  be  prevented.  In  determining 
the  condition  of  the  air  of  a  room  or  ward  the  carbonic  acid  present  is  taken 
as  the  index  of  the  degree  of  impurity,  as  it  is  easily  estimated  while  the 
determination  of  the  organic  matter  is  almost  imix)ssible.  Parkes  and  De 
Chaumont  give  '0  per  1000  volumes  of  total  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  as  the 
limit  of  impurity  allowable.  Of  this  about  •£  is  derived  from  respiration  and 
the  remainder  is  the  normal  quantity  present  in  the  atmosphere.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  air  at  this  standard  an  ordinary  man  requires  to  l)e  supplied 
with  8000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  This  is  the  minimum  quantity  of  air  that 
will  suffice  for  the  pmpose,  and  it  would  evidently  be  unwise  to  trust  to  this. 
The  rule,  therefore,  laid  down  is  that  at  least  4000  cubic  feet  {ler  hour  must 
be  provided.  In  order  that  this  amount  of  air  may  l)e  obtained  without 
exposing  the  patient  to  draughts,  a  sufficient  cubic  space  must  be  allowed  for 
each  patient,  so  that  if  the  air  be  changed  from  three  to  four  times  per  hour 
the  TcquLsitc  amount  may  be  supplied.  Under  exceptional  circumstances  looO 
cubic  feet  per  head  might  thus,  with  good  ventilation,  be  made  sufficient ;  but 
no  Surgeon  would  be  content  with  this  if  he  could  obtain  more  ;  as  in  civil 
practice  he  always  can.  The  rule,  therefore,  laid  down  in  the  construction  of 
hospitals  is  that  each  jiatient  shall  be  allotted  from  1500  to  2000  cubic  feet  of 
space,  the  larger  space  being  required  for  infectious,  or  surgical  cases.  In 
order  to  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  separation  of  the  jntients  each  must  be 
allotted  from  100  to  160  square  feet  of  floor.  The  effective  height  of  a  ward 
for  the  purposes  of  ventOation  does  not  exceed  12  feet.  Not  only,  however,  is 
spacs  required,  but  change  of  air,  by  proper  ventilation,  is  e(|nally  needful. 
Militaiy  experience  has  shown  conclusively  that  churches  form  the  very 
worst  possible  ho8])itals,  for  in  these  buildings,  although  the  cubic  space  per 
head  is  frequently  enormous,  but  little  provision  is  usually  made  for  efficient 
change  of  air. 

The  second  cause  of  vitiation  of  the  air  of  a  surgical  ward — the  emana- 
tions from  wounds  and  sores— is  more  or  less  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  Surgeon.  If  Wounds  do  not  necessarily  add  to  the  impurity  of  the  air  of  a 
ward,  it  is  the  decomposition  of  the  discharges  and  the  effluvia  so  develo]icd 
that  give  rise  to  the  evil  consec|uence8  formerly  so  familiar  to  most  Surgeons. 
Experience  tends  to  show  that  if  decomposition  of  the  discharges  be  absolutely 
prevented,  a  case  with  a  wound  vitiates  the  air  of  a  ward  no  more  than  one 
without ;  and  in  the  present  day,  when  the  jiowers  and  propertiea  of  antiseptics 
are  so  well  understood,  there  is  never  any  excuse  for  a  wound  becoming  a 
source  of  impurity  to  the  surrounding  air.  Should  decomposition  be  unavoid- 
able, as  it  still  is  in  many  cases,  it  is  easy  to  absorb  the  discharges  in  some 
antiseptic  dressing,  which  will  completely  disinfect  them  as  so<m  as  they  leave 
the  ])Atient'8  body.  No  Surgeon  doubts  that  an  accumulation  of  putrid  wounds 
in  a  ward  gives  rise  to  unhealthy  processes,  such  as  pysomia,  septicsmia, 
hospital  gangrene,  and  the  like.    If  such  diseases  do  arise,  most  arc  agreed 
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that  the  waid  most  be  tboronghlj  disinfected  before  it  can  safely  be  nsed 
again.  Sorelj  it  is  more  rational  to  commence  the  disinfection  at  the  source 
of  mischief — that  is  to  say,  the  wound. 

A  sufficient  cubic  space,  £ree  ventilation,  and  clean  wounds,  are  therefore  the 
essentials  of  a  healthy  hospital.  Attention  to  these  three  conditions,  especially 
ih%  last,  has  in  many  Continental  hospitals  reduced  the  death-rate  to  less  than  a 
qoaiter  of  what  it  was  in  former  times.  Care  must  be  taken  in  attending  to 
Timtiktion,  that  the  free  current  of  air  is  maintained  both  by  night  and  day. 
It  is  from  want  of  this  precaution  during  night  especially  that  much  mischief 
often  results.  The  importance  of  maintaining  efficient  ventilation  during 
nighty  and  the  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  admission  of  cold 
night  air,  have  been  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Miss  Nightingale  in  her  Notes 
on  Nuning^  and  arc  now  so  universally  admitted,  that  I  need  not  do  more 
than  add  the  testimony  of  my  experience  to  the  truth  of  her  oljservations.  In 
odd  weather,  also,  there  \&  so  great  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  nm^ses  and 
patients  to  shat  up  wards  and  rooms,  that  the  air  becomes  close,  oppressive,  and 
oontaminated ;  and  hence  it  is  that  erysipelas  and  similar  diseases  are  so  rife  during 
winter  and  early  spring.  The  '*  East  Wind  "  is  commonly  accused  of  being  the 
cause  of  these  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  so,  but  only  indirectly,  by  causing  windows 
and  doors  to  be  shut,  so  as  to  exclude  the  cold  that  usually  accompanies  that  wind, 
and  thus  rendering  the  atmosphere  impure.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
ihe  importance  of  a  free  supply  of  pure  air  in  lessening  the  mortality  after 
operations,  not  only  in  hospitals,  but  equally  in  private  dwellings.  The  £%ct 
has  often  been  observed  in  miUtary  practice,  and  the  recent  Franco-German  War 
bnHight  it  into  strong  relief — that  those  wounded  fare  best  who  are  treated  in 
(^pen  hutii  or  tents,  whilst  those  who  arc  placed  in  the  apparently  more  &vour- 
aUe  conditions  afforded  by  regular  houses  become  decimated  by  those  scourges 
of  military  snigical  practice,  pyaemia  and  hospital  gangrene.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  hygienic  arrangements  in  different  hospitals  that,  more  than  any 
other  condition,  influences  the  varying  rate  of  mortality  in  different  institutions ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that,  ccnieris  paribus^  those  patients  will  have  the  best  pro- 
spect of  recovery  who  are  most  scrupulously  attended  to  in  this  respect ;  that 
no  cases  of  operation  should  be  placed  in  ill-ventilated  wards,  or  in  those  that 
oontain  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  patients  suffenng  from  wounds  or  sores, 
the  diflchai^ges  from  which  are  unavoidably  foul ;  and  that  the  performance  of 
tfperatiouB  in  close  and  ill- ventilated  rooms,  or  in  houses  situated  in  over- 
crviwded  neigbbonrhoods,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  The  faulty 
hygienic  conditions  that  are  still  too  frequently  met  with  in  hospitals,  are  aUke 
a  cruelty  to  the  patient  and  an  injustice  to  the  Burgeon.  The  cruelty  to  the 
patient  consists  not  only  in  exposing  him  to  an  increased  chance  of  death — or, 
as  ft  is  commonly  called,  '^  to  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  "  from  septic  diseases 
that  are  preventable,  and  that  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  defective  hygienic 
amn^ements  of  the  institution — but  in  subjecting  him  to  a  prolonged  and 
imperfect  convalescence ;  either  or  both  of  which  conditions  may  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  the  neglect  of  sanitary  arrangements  in  a  hospital. 

Bat  want  of  attention  to  sanitary  hospital  arrangement  is  equally  an  injus- 
tice to  the  Sorgeon.  His  reputation  suffers  by  an  increased  rate  of  mortality 
amoiigBt  bis  patients  from  causes  which,  though  preventable,  are  altogether 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  control ;  an  undue  burden  of  anxiety,  responsibility, 
and  of  care  is  thrown  upon  him  by  the  necessity  under  which  he  lies  of 
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waginpr  a  constant  warfare  ap^ainst  septic  hospital  influences.  If  it  were  not 
for  erj'siiKjlas,  pyncraia,  septicasmia,  and  **  blood-poisoninp^ "  in  its  protean 
forms,  the  duties  of  a  hospital  Sur«:eon  would  be  comparatively  light. 

Attention  to  hospital  hygiene  is  by  no  means  of  so  modem  a  date  as  many 
appear  to  suppose.  The  Surgeons  of  the  last  century  jwid  great  attention  to 
it,  and  their  success  was  proportionately  great.  Thus  Alanson's  success  in 
amputations  has  never  l)cen  surpassed,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  even  by 
the  aid  of  antiseptics  and  of  every  modem  chemical  and  mechanical  appliance. 
Writing  in  1782  ("  Alanson  on  Amputation  and  the  After-treatment,"  London, 
1782),  he  says  (Preface,  p.  15),  that  he  amputated  in  thirty-five  cases,  such  as 
promiscuously  occurred  in  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  without  the  loss  of  a  singU 
patient.  The  symptomatic  fever  was  slight,  and  there  was  not  an  instance  of 
secondary  haemorrhage  in  the  whole  scries.  Alanson  was  a  sanitary  reformer 
in  his  day  ;  and  had  his  instmctions  been  followed,  thousands  of  lives  would 
have  been  saved  which  have  since  his  time  lieen  wantonly  sacrificed  by  the 
neglect  of  hygienic  measures.  His  advice  is  so  practical  that  it  deserves  the 
attentive  study  of  the  modem  Surgeon.  He  says  :  "  The  air  in  which  the 
case  is  to  Iw  conducted  is  a  point  worthy  of  your  greatest  attention  :  if  possible, 
the  room  should  l)e  spacious,  and  in  an  open  wholesome  situation.  It  is  well 
knom  that  in  hospitals  which  are  situated  in  populous  towns  and  are  much 
crowded,  the  salutary  influence  of  the  air  is  so  altered,  that  compound  fractures 
and  other  important  surgical  cases  prove  ])ecnliarly  fatal,  and  that  such  frac- 
tures may  almost  certainly  be  cured  in  the  country."  .  .  . 

''  The  operation  of  ampntation  done  in  the  country,  as  above  described,  will 
be  followed  almost  certainly  with  a  speedy  cure  ;  there  the  consequent  symp- 
toms are  trifling,  nearly  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  wound  unites  by  the 
first  intention,  the  suppuration  consequently  is  small."  .  .  . 

"  Many  hospitals  are  so  tainted  by  unwholesome  efllu\na  that  they  are  rather 
a  pest  than  a  relief  to  the  objecto  they  contain."    (Op.  cit.,  p.  89 — 92.) 

Then  follow  sixteen  distinct  paragraphs  or  heads  of  the  most  useful  sanitary 
advice,  which  *'  are  humbly  recommended  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  hospitab 
in  want  of  such  attention." 
This  code  of  regulations  deserves  careful  study.  In  it  Alanson  advises : 
That  no  ward  should  l)e  inhabited  for  more  than  four  months  at  a  time  : 
that  it  be  cleansed,  whitewashed,  and  purified.  That  the  '*  l)ed-stocks  "  be  of 
iron  ;  the  bedding  frequently  changed,  and  made  of  inexpensive  materials  so 
that  it  may  easily  be  renewed  ;  and  that  when  the  weather  admits,  it  be  exposed 
to  the  open  air  for  several  honrs  a  day.  That  dirty  patients  be  stripped  of 
their  clothing  before  admission ;  that  they  have  a  warm  bath  and  then  be 
clothed  in  dresses  provided  by  the  hospital.  That  the  infected  clothes  be 
baked  in  a  properly  constructed  oven.  That  newly  admitted  patients  be  put 
into  clean,  well-ventilated  wards.  That  all  incurable  and  infectious  cases,  and 
especially  chronically  ulcerated  legs,  be  refused  admission.  That  offensive 
gangrenous  and  putrid  sores  be  placed  in  distinct  rooms,  nud  not  suflered  to 
infect  a  whole  ward.  That  there  should  !«  particular  rooms  provided  for 
]>atienU  who  have  undergone  operations  ;  that  they  should  l)e  airy,  never  long 
inhabited,  and  afterwards  cleansed  and  ventilated.  That  a  hospital  should 
never  lie  crowded  mi  any  acrountj  and  alwajrs  so  large  that  a  \vM  may  \ie 
uninhabited.  That  the  windows  bo  opened  for  a  certain  numU^r  of  hours 
daily.    And  lastly,  that  every  hospital  should  have  a  **  house  in  the  coimtry," 
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in  other  words,  a  **  convalescent  home,"  attached  to  it.  Modern  science  has 
enabled  ns  to  determine  the  tme  nature  of  those  conditions  that  lead  to  hospital 
infection,  but  sanitary  practice  has  not  as  yet  gone  in  advance  of  the  admirable 
precepts  laid  down  by  Alanson  a  century  ago. 

The  mortality  arising  from  inattention  to  these  various  hygienic  conditions, 
whether  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  wound  or  want  of  pure  air  in  the  ward,  is 
Txoi  a  necessity  of  the  operation,  but  rises  and  falls  according  as  the  treatment 
of  the  wounds,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  is  placed,  depart 
more  or  less  widely  from  those  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  the  maintainance 
of  health.  The  firequency  of  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas  in  an  institution  may 
he  taken  as  an  indication  of  neglect  in  its  sanitary  arrangements.  Pysemia 
and  septicaemia  as  a  rule  indicate  in  addition  to  general  neglect,  a  want  of 
cleanliness  in  the  wounds,  and  reflect  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  Surgeon  as 
well  as  the  institution.  These  diseases  are  preventable,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
Tented.  Snrely  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite  of  a  hospital  is  that  it 
U*  not  a  source  of  disease  to  its  inmates — ^that  those  who  are  compelled  to  seek 
its  aid  shall  not  suffer  from  its  effects. 

The  exposure  of  a  patient  after  an  operation  to  the  contagtous  emanations 
of  septic  diseases  from  other  sick  or  wounded  patients,  is  attended  by  the 
most  iktal  consequences.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  every  case  of  septic 
disease,  snch  as  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  inflamed  absorbents  or  veins,  or  hospital 
gangrene,  should  be  rigorously  excluded  from  the  ward  or  room  in  which 
other  patients  with  operation-wounds  happen  to  be  lying  ;  and,  if  possible,  the 
same  narses,  dressers,  or  surgeons  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  from  the  infected 
to  the  healthy,  nor  should  the  same  appliances,  dressings,  or  sponges  be  used 
for  both. 

When  this  is  not  possible,  the  danger  of  infection  may  be  greatly  diminished 
by  the  free  use  of  antiseptics  to  the  wounds  both  of  the  infected  and  the 
healthy. 

Great  care  also  should  be  taken  in  the  purification  of  the  bedding  that  has 
been  used  by  patients  suffering  from  septic  disease ;  the  blankets  especially 
are  apt  to  harbour  infection  long,  and  must  be  thoroughly  purified.  Every 
hf vipital  Snrgeon  must  have  had  abundant  occasion  to  deplore  many  deaths 
after  operation,  arising  from  preventable  causes  due  to  want  of  attention  to 
ihese  nmple  precautions. 

3.  The  Sjecrfal  Conditioiui  direofly  excited  by  the  Operation  itself, 
prediqweed  to  by  the  circumstances  that  we  have  just  been  considering,  and 
which  commonly  lead  to  a  fatal  result,  of  which  they  are  the  immediate  occasion, 
are  the  following  : — Shock,  Exhaustion,  Haemon'hage,  Gangrene,  Tetanus, 
Pyiemia,  Bepticsemia,  Erysipelas,  and  other  Diffuse  Inflammations.  These 
canm  of  death  are  so  various,  and  comprise  so  many  distinct  diseases, 
that  I  shall  do  little  more  here  than  mention  them ;  referring  the  reader 
to  the  different  chapters  in  the  body  of  the  work,  in  which  each  is  specially 
treated. 

The  Shock  of  an  Operaiion  may  prove  fatal  in  various  ways  :  from  the 
^.verity  of  the  mutilation,  as  in  a  case  of  double  amputation  ;  from  the 
uervous  centres  being  implicated,  as  in  the  removal  from  the  face  of  large 
tnmours  that  have  connections  \vith  the  base  of  the  skull ;  from  fear,  or  from 
:iie  state  of  nervous  depression,  into  which  the  patient  has  previously  fallen, 
«'aQsing  him  to  feel  the  influence  of  an  operation  disproportionately  to  its 
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severitj.  These  A'arious  effects  of  shock  have,  however,  been  much  lessened 
sinoe  ansssthetics  have  been  generally  administered  in  operative  surgery. 
Anaesthesia,  however,  does  not  remove  the  physical  impression  produced  on 
the  system  by  a  severe  mutilation  ;  hence  the  influence  of  a  serious  and 
prolonged  operation  is  still  manifested  in  the  production  of  shock,  of  collapse, 
and  of  slow  recovery,  even  though  the  patient  have  suffered  no  actual  pain. 
Certain  operations  appear  to  exercise  a  peculiar,  depressing  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  even  though  no  pain  be  experienced.  Thus,  in  castration,  at  the 
moment  of  the  division  of  the  spermatic  cord,  the  pulse  will  sink  markedly, 
even  though  the  patient  have  been  fully  anaesthetised.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  it  is  well  at  that  moment  to  suspend  the  administration  of  the 
anaesthetic. 

Exluiustwn^  without  any  tangible  local  or  constitutional  disease,  is  an  occa- 
sional cause  of  death  after  severe  operations ;  more  particularly  in  delicate 
females,  in  feeble  or  debilitated  subjects,  in  those  who  have  lost  much  blood, 
or  who  have  become  weakened  by  protracted  suppuration.  A  large  number 
of  the  deaths  formerly  recorded  as  due  to  exhaustion  were  doubtless  the  effect 
of  slow  poisoning  from  the  absorption  of  putrid  matter  from  unclean  and 
imperfectly  drained  wounds. 

Hctmorrhagey  if  very  copious,  may  destroy  the  patient  by  inducing  syncope 
that  may  be  immediately  fatal ;  or  by  increasing  the  influence  of  the  shock  so 
that  he  cannot  rally  ;  or,  by  weakening  him  and  lowering  his  vitality,  it  may 
render  him  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  unhealthy  inflanamations  and  septic 
processes,  which  frequently  terminate  fatally. 

During  the  performance  of  an  operation,  haemorrhage  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  l)e  prevented  ;  the  operation  itself  is  a  cause  of  depression,  and  any 
great  loss  of  blood  seriously  aggravates  this.  It  is  in  these  secondary  and 
indirect  effects  that  the  great  danger  of  excessive  haemorrhage  lies.  Blood  i» 
a  very  complex  fluid  ;  if  once  lost  it  is  not  easily  replaced,  more  especially  in 
advanced  years.  At  any  period  of  life,  its  excessive  loss  may  permanently 
impair  the  constitutional  powers.  Patients  who  have  lost  much  blood  make 
slow  recoveries,  often  interrupted  by  intercurrent  diseases ;  and  not  unf re- 
quently  die  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks,  from  some  visceral  complication. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  this  way,  rather  than  from  its  immediately  dangerous  con- 
sequences, that  the  loss  of  a  large  (juantity  of  blood  at  an  operation  proves 
injurious  to  the  patient  When  hsemorrhage  occurs  a  few  hours,  or  a  day 
or  two,  after  an  operation,  it  usually  proceeds  from  imperfect  ligature  of  the 
vessels,  or  from  arteries  bleeding  after  the  setting-in  of  reaction,  which  had 
not  furnished  blood  whilst  the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  the  shock  of 
operation.  On  recovery  from  anaesthesia  also,  it  not  unftequently  happens 
that  arteries  begin  to  spout,  which  yielded  little  or  no  blood  whilst  the  jNitient 
was  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia.  In  these  circumstances,  hsemorrh^e  is  of  fai' 
less  moment,  and  less  frequently  fatal,  tlian  when  it  occurs  at  a  later  period,  iu 
consequence  of  some  morbid  condition  of  the  wound,  and  frequently  iu 
association  with  local  diffuse  inflammation  or  general  infective  processes. 

Gcmgrene  is  not  a  common  cause  of  death  after  operations,  except  in  tlie 
phagedaenic  form  in  military  pnictit^e  in  time  of  war.  When  it  occurs  in 
civil  hospital  pfactice,  it  is  the  res^ult,  in  most  cases,  of  faulty  but  prevent- 
able hygienic  conditions ;  and  its  frequency  in  any  institution  is  the  diret-t 
measure  of,  and  of  itself  a  conclusive  proof  of,  neglected  or  defective  sanitary 
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patient,  so  as  to  permit  a  very  free  admixture  of  air  with  the  first  few  inhala- 
tions of  the  vapour.  After  the  lapse  of  about  half  a  minute,  the  lint  ia 
brought  nearer  to  the  patient's  nose^  to  within  a  distance  of  perhaps  an  iuch» 
being  never  allowed  to  touch — for,  apart  from  any  other  danger,  it  may 
blister  the  skin  ;  at  the  same  time  a  porous  towel,  not  doubled,  is  lightly  laid 
over  the  face  of  the  patient  and  the  hand  of  the  operator,  so  as  to  limit  the 
escape  of  the  chloroform-vapour,  but  not  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air. 
During  the  whole  time,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  administrator  to  keep  his  hand 
on  the  pulse,  to  watch  the  breathing,  and  occasionally  to  examine  the  pupils  of 
the  patient. 

The  method  just  described  has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the 
most  practically  useful  modes  of  administration,  and  to  be  quite  sb  safe  as  any 
other.  A  committee  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  which 
reported  on  the  administration  of  chloroform  in  1864,  determined  that  4^  per 
cent,  is  the  maximum  amount  of  the  vapour  which  can  safely  be  mixed  with 
the  air  the  patient  inhales.  Lister  has  shown  by  experiment  that  the  propor- 
tion given  off  from  a  folded  piece  of  lint,  used  as  above  described,  is  far  below 
this,  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  complicated  and 
ingenious  inhalers  which  have  sometimes  been  recommended.  Mr.  Clover,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  accurate  and  scientific  of  these  instru- 
ments, used  it  himself  many  thousands  of  times  without  an  accident  of  any  kind ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  so  careful  and  skilful  an  administrator  would 
have  obtained  equally  good  results  had  he  used  merely  a  piece  of  lint  as  above 
described.  Whatever  leads  the  administrator  to  rely  upon  anything  but 
careful  and  continuous  observation  of  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  is  an  evil 
in  the  administration  of  chloroform,  and  all  inhalers  have  a  tendency  to  do 
this.  The  only  merit  that  can  be  claimed  for  any  form  of  inhaler  is  that  the 
mixture  of  chloroform  and  air  given  is  of  constant  strength,  whereas,  when 
administered  on  lint,  the  vapour  given  off  is  most  powerful  immediately  after 
the  lint  has  been  wetted  with  the  ansasthetic,  and  gradually  diminishcB  in 
strength  as  the  administration  continues.  This  may  be  obviated  by  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  which  is  now  recommended  by  Lister  in  the  place  of  that  he 
formerly  advocated.  Put  one  comer  of  a  stiffish  towel  over  the  face  in  such 
a  way  that  the  point  is  over  the  chin ;  opposite  the  forehead  gather  up  the 
towel  in  three  or  four  puckers,  and^  if  necessary,  pass  a  pin  through  them ; 
there  is  thus  produced  a  concave  mask,  which  covers  tolerably  accurately  the 
mouth  and  nose.  By  allowing  a  drop  or  two  of  chloroform  to  fidl  upon  it 
from  a  drop-bottle  every  few  seconds,  the  central  part  is  kept  constantly  wet 
over  an  area  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  By  this  means  a  dose  of 
practically  constant  strength  can  be  easUy  administered. 

The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  during  the  inhalation  of  this  potent 
agent  are,  tl^t  it  be  not  given  too  suddenly,  nor  in  too  concoitrated  a  form; 
and  that,  whilst  under  its  influence,  the  patient  be  not  raised  into  the 
erect  or  sitting  position.  If  lint  be  ujsed,  it  may  be  too  much  saturated,  and 
be  held  too  closely  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  that  the  patient 
may  not  be  able  to  get  sufficient  air,  and  may  speedily  become  partially 
asphyxiated,  choking  violently,  struggling  to  get  free,  and  becoming  purple 
in  the  face.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  compress  the  abdomen  in 
holding  the  patient ;  for,  as  the  respiration  becomes  chiefly  or  wholly  dia- 
phragmatic, it  may  be  seriously  interrupted  by  any  pressure  on  the  abdominal 
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The  Sui'geon,  being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  ]ia\ing  recourse  to  an 
operation,  should  fully  and  unreservedly  lay  before  his  patient  the  state  of  the 
case,  and,  if  necessary,  give  the  reasons  that  render  it  imperative,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  consent  and  that  of  his  family.  In  the  event  of  the  patient  refusing 
to  submit,  what  course  should  the  Surgeon  pursue  ?  In  this  he  must  be  guided 
partly  by  the  nature  of  the  proposed  operation  ;  and  partly  by  the  state  of  the 
patient,  and  his  capability  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  his  case.  If  the 
operation  be  one  of  expediency,  merely  for  the  relief  of  an  infirmity  or  the 
removal  of  an  ailment  which  does  not  directly  jeopardise  life,  most  certainly  no 
Surgeon  would  think  of  undertaking  it  without  the  full  consent  of  his  patient. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  an  operation  that  is  imperatively  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  life,  in  which  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes  or  hours  may  be 
fatal  to  the  patient,  as  in  one  of  the  four  cases  of  extreme  surgical  urgency, 
viz.,  dangerous  haemorrhage,  asphyxia,  over-distended  bladder,  or  strangulated 
hernia,  and  where  the  patient,  unaware  of,  or  incapaUe  of  being  made 
to  understand,  the  necessity  for  immediate  action,  is  unwilling  to  assent 
to  the  proposal,  the  Surgeon  will  truly  be  placed  in  a  dilemma  of  anxious 
responsibility — between  allowing  the  patient  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  obstinacy, 
ignorance,  or  timidity,  and  attempting,  perhaps  unsuccessfully,  to  rescue  him 
without  his  own  consent  from  inevitable  death.  I  believe  the  proper  course  for 
the  Surgeon  to  pursue  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  judge  for  the  patient  in 
a  matter  on  which  he  is  clearly  unable  to  form  an  opinion,  and  to  compel  him, 
so  far  as  is  legal  and  practicable,  to  submit  to  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life,  or  to  pat  him  under  anassthetics,  and,  when  he  is 
unconscious,  to  perform  any  operation  that  may  be  necessary.  In  the  event  of 
the  patient  being  insensible,  as  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  the  Surgeon  most 
neoessarily  take  upon  himself  to  act  as  the  case  requires.  Children  cannot  be 
considered  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  operation ; 
the  consent  of  the  parents  is  here  necessary,  and  quite  sufficient ;  and,  in  their 
absence,  the  case  being  an  urgent  one,  the  Surgeon  must  stand  in  loco  parenUM^ 
and  take  all  responsibility  upon  himself. 

These  points  having  been  determined,  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be 
Pre}iaredfor  the  Operatum,  In  a  great  number  of  cases  requiring  operation, 
as  strangulated  hernia,  bad  compound  fracture,  &c.,  no  time  is  allowed  for 
preparation,  but  the  Surgeon  must  at  once  submit  the  patient  to  the  knife, 
whatever  the  state  of  his  constitution  may  be.  But  in  the  more  chronic  cases, 
time  is  given  for  improving  the  constitution.  This  preparation  must  not 
consist  in  any  routine  system  of  purging  and  star^ing,  which  is  ill  calculated 
to  support  the  constitution  against  the  call  that  will  be  made  upon  its  powers  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  in  blindly  adopting  a  tonic  or  stimulating  regimen ; 
but  in  adapting  our  means  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of 
Uie  operation  to  be  performed.  The  tendency  to  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  and 
diffuse  inflammations  generally,  is  materially  lessened  by  supporting  the 
patient's  strength,  by  means  of  a  nutritious  diet,  previously  to  the  |)erformance 
of  the  operation.  Indeed,  in  many  of  the  more  severe  injuries  and  surgical 
diseases,  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  a  nutritious  diet,  and  by  the  administration 
of  tonics,  quinine,  or  iron,  and  stimulants,  often  in  large  quantities,  that  the 
patient  can  l)e  brought  into  a  condition  to  bear  the  shock  and  consequent  de- 
pression of  the  operation.    This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  hospital 
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matic,  is  usually  not  sufBciently  violent  to  produce  any  sound.  What  may  be 
called  the  healthy  snoring  of  deep  ansesthe^a  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
loud  inspiratory  stertor  indicative  of  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis.  The 
latter  is  a  sign  of  danger  and  necessitates  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
chloroform  until  the  spasm  has  passed  off  and  has  been  followed  by  three  or 
four  healthy  respirations.  When  fully  anaesthetised,  the  patient  is  at  the 
verge  of  death,  and  requires  the  most  careful  watching  by  the  person  who 
administers  the  chloroform ;  his  fingers  should  be  kept  constantly  on  the 
temporal  artery,  as  the  most  convenient  point  for  feeling  the  pulse,  and  his 
eyes  should  not  be  taken  away  firom  the  countenance  of  the  patient.  He  must 
watch,  on  the  one  hand,  for  lindity  indicative  of  impending  asphyxia,  and  on 
the  other,  for  pallor  showing  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  The  breathing 
must  be  carefully  observed,  and  the  administrator  must  not  be  content  with 
seeing  that  the  movements  of  respiration  continue,  but  most  feel  with  his 
hand  that  air  is  actually  passing  in  and  out,  as  in  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
glottis  the  respiratory  movements  continue  regularly  for  some  time  after  air 
has  ceased  to  enter.  Many  accidents  doubtless  arise  from  the  patient  being 
thus  allowed  to  become  partially  asphyxiated,  and  the  heart's  action  greatly 
enfeebled ;  and  when,  as  usually  happens,  the  spasm  passes  off  and  is  followed 
by  a  deep  inspiration,  instead  of  pure  air,  which  is  so  greatly  needed^  a 
concentrated  dose  of  chloroform  vapour  is  supplied,  which  suddenly  checks 
the  action  of  the  weakened  heart. 

If  the  inhalation  of  chlorofoim  have  been  suspended,  great  care  should  be 
taken  when  its  administration  is  recommenced,  lest  the  already  enfeebled  heart 
be  entirely  overpowered  by  the  influence  of  a  volume  of  vapour  suddenly 
given  in  a  concentrated  form. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  all  operations  to 
administer  chloroform  to  the  same  extent.  In  all  the  greater  operations,  as 
amputations,  lithotomy,  and  the  ligature  of  arteries,  enough  should  be  given 
to  completely  paralyse  muscular  movement,  as  well  as  to  suspend  sensibility 
and  consciousness.  In  operations  for  hernia,  also,  and  all  other  proceedings 
implicating  the  abdominal  walls,  if  complete  muscular  relaxation  be  not 
induced,  great  inconvenience  and  not  a  little  danger  may  result.  So,  also,  in 
very  i>ainful  operations  about  the  anus  and  genital  organs,  a  fidl  dose  of 
chloroform  should  be  given.  But  for  the  removal  of  many  tumours  about  the 
trunk,  or  in  many  of  the  minor  operations  on  the  extremities  and  about 
the  head  and  &ce,  muscular  relaxation  is  not  so  necessary  ;  and  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  enough  chloroform  merely  to  suspend  sensibility  and  consciousness 
to  pain. 

Death  from  Chloroform  may  occur  in  three  different  ways;  viz.,  by 
Camay  by  Asphyxia^  or  by  Syncope;  through  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the 
heart. 

When  death  occurs  by  Coma^  the  patient  is  heard  suddenly  to  breathe  ster- 
torously ;  he  becomes  livid  in  the  face,  and  is  convulsed  ;  the  heart  beats 
until  the  last  moment  of  life,  and  death  appears  to  result  primarily  from  the 
circulation  of  dark  blood  through  the  nervous  centres.  This  form  of  death 
occurs  chiefly  in  individuals  who  are  epileptics,  or  who  are  suffering  from 
advanced  kidney  disease. 

Death  by  Asphyxia  may  be  produced  in  three  ways.  1.  It  may  be  the  fault 
of  the  administrator,  sufficient  air  not  being  admitted  with  the  chloroform- 
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peated  it  on  several  of  his  patients.  Its  success  was  not,  however,  constant ; 
and  having  failed  in  several  cases,  he  seems  to  have  given  up  the  attempt.  In 
1846  Dr.  Morton,  a  dentist,  and  a  pupil  of  Wells,  used  the  vapour  of  ether 
instead  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  ;  and,  having  succeeded  in  extracting  several 
teeth  painlessly,  applied  to  the  authorities  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  at  Boston  for  permission  to  administer  it  to  a  man  from  whom  Dr. 
J.  0.  Warren  was  about  to  remove  a  tumour  of  the  neck.  The  result  was 
most  successful.  The  news  of  this  great  disoovery  was  immediately  sent  ta 
England,  where  the  first  operations  on  patients  ana&sthetised  by  the  inhalation 
of  ether,  were  performed  at  the  University  College  Hospital  by  Listen,  who 
amputated  a  thigh  and  tore  out  an  ingrowing  toe-nail  without  any  suffering 
to  the  patient.  At  these  operations  I  was  present ;  they  were  performed  on 
Dec.  22, 1846  ;  and  from  that  time  the  use  of  ansesthetics  has  been  established 
in  surgical  practice  in  every  civilised  country. 

For  more  than  a  year,  sulphuric  ether  was  the  only  agent  habitually  used 
for  inducing  anaesthesia.  But  during  the  whole  of  this  period  many  profes- 
sional men  were  busy  with  experiments  on  the  ansesthetic  influence  of  various 
kinds  of  vapours  ;  and  in  November,  1847,  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh^ 
published  an  account  of  the  ansesthetic  properties  of  chloroform.  In  this 
country  this  agent  soon  came  to  be  generally  employed,  although  ether  held 
its  ground  with  the  American  surgeons,  by  most  of  whom  it  has  always  been 
preferred  to  chloroform. 

The  employment  of  AncBsthetics  in  Surgery  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  ever  conferred  upon  mankind.  To  the  patient  it  is  invaluable 
in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  pain,  and  to  the  Surgeon  in  relieving  him 
irom  the  distress  of  inflicting  it.  Anaesthesia  is  not,  however,  an  unmixed 
good.  Every  agent  by  which  it  can  be  induced  produces  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  system,  and  may  occasion  dangerous  consequences  when  too  freely 
or  carelessly  given  ;  and,  even  with  every  possible  care,  it  appears  certain  that 
the  inhalation  of  any  anaesthetic  agent  is  in  some  cases  almost  inevitably 
fatal.  We  cannot  purchase  immunity  from  suffering  without  incurring  a 
certain  degree  of  risk  from  the  very  agent  which  gives  us  ease.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  deaths  that  have  followed  the  in- 
halation of  Anaesthetics  have  resulted  from  want  of  knowledge  or  of  due 
care  on  the  part  of  the  administrators ;  yet,  whatever  precautions  be  taken, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  fatal  result  must  occasionally  happen.  This 
immediate  risk,  which  is  very  small,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  immunity  from  other  dangers  which  used  formerly  to  occur  during 
operations. 

There  is,  however,  another  question  in  relation  to  Anaesthetics  which 
deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon ;  viz.,  Do 
they  influence  the  rate  of  mortality  after  operations  ?  On  this  jwint  there 
is  conflicting  testimony.  Simpson  has  published  statistics  to  show  that  the 
mortality  after  operations  has  lessened  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform. 
J.  Amott,  on  the  other  hand,  adduces  figures  to  prove  that  it  has  materially 
increased,  in  amputation  by  12,  in  lithotomy  by  as  much  as  28  per  cent.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  increased  since  the  use  of 
Anaesthetics  in  operative  surgery.  But  is  this  increase  altogether,  or  indeed 
to  any  degree,  due  to  any  effect  produced  on  the  system  by  the  inhalation  of 
Anaesthetics  ?    Is  it  not  in  reality  rather  the  indirect  than  the  direct  result 
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air  admitted  at  the  time  when  tlie  vapour  is  inhaled  ;  and  2,  on  the  state  of 
the  patient  ns  to  age,  habit,  temperament,  and  diofestion.  Old  {wople,  habitual 
Hpirit-driukcrs,  and  those  of  a  liilious  and  sanjjuiue  temperament,  are  apt  to 
suffer  most.  The  condition  of  the  dijrestion  is  of  great  importance.  If  chloro- 
form be  given  too  soon  after  a  meal,  injurious  results  are  sure  to  follow  ;  hence, 
it  is  best  administered  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Head'CompUcations  follow  the  administration  of  chloroform  chiefly  in  tlic 
aged.  In  them  headaches  and  stupor  not  unfrequently  supervene,  and  cxica- 
sionally  paralytic  or  apoplectic  symptoms  will  develope  themselves  some  days 
after  the  anaesthesia.  In  young  and  nenous  women  hysterical  symptoms  often 
appear,  and  continue  for  some  hours  or  even  days  ;  but  they  need  not  excite 
uneasiness. 

The  Lungs  probably  always  become  slightly  congested  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform.  But,  as  recovery  takes  place,  and  the  respiratory 
pnK'css  is  naturally  re-established,  the  pulmonary  vessels  unload  themselves, 
and  no  inconvenience  results.  The  process  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  the 
effects  of  chloroform  are  readily  got  rid  of,  by  desiring  the  ])atient  to  breathe 
several  times  fully  and  deeply  after  consciousness  returns.  In  some  caises 
the  lungs  do  not  unload  themselves  of  the  accumulated  blood  ;  and  a  process 
of  slow  a8{)hyxia  may  set  in,  and  may  prove  fatal  in  a  period  varying  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  four  or  six  days.  This  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  old 
patients  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  and  is  not  an 
uncommon  cause  of  death  after  operations  for  strangulated  hernia,  as  the 
strangulation  is  frequently  caused  by  violent  straining  in  coughing.  It  is 
also  especially  apt  to  hapi)en  in  those  cases  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to 
l)andage  the  chest,  or  in  which  deep  respiration  is  attended  by  pain,  as  after 
amputation  of  the  breast.  Oreat  care  must,  therefore,  be  taken  not  to  con- 
strict the  chest-walls  too  tightly  after  such  operations. 

IrriiabUity  of  the  StoTnach,  attended  by  continual  nausea  and  vomiting,  is 
sometimes  a  very  distressing  after-effect  of  chloroform,  and  may  be  j)ro- 
ductive  of  mi>st  serious  and  even  of  fatal  results.  It  is  less  likely  to  occur  if 
the  patient  can  be  left  midisturbed  and  allowed  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  the 
chloroform.  In  many  instances  it  is  developed  by  the  patient  taking  the 
chloroform  too  soon  after  a  meal,  and  is  then  purely  gastric,  and  usually 
occurs  early  in  the  administration.  In  other  instances  it  appears  to  be 
sympathetic  with  cerebral  disturbance  of  Bome  kind ;  in  other  instances, 
again,  it  is  connected  with  kidney-disease.  But  in  any  case,  and  from  what- 
ever cause  arising,  it  is  a  very  serious  symptom,  and,  if  it  continne,  often 
turns  the  scale  against  the  patient  by  the  exhaustion  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
It  is  best  treated  by  ice  or  weak  iced  brandy  and  sodawater.  Strong,  iced, 
black  coffee  with  bromide  of  potassium  is  occasionally  useful,  and  in  extreme 
cases  a  mustard  plaster,  or  even  a  blister,  to  the  epigastrium  may  be  tried. 

In  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  system  the  administration  of  chloroform 
requires  much  care  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  whenever  the 
constitutional  disease  has  not  advanced  to  such  a  degree  as  to  contra-indicate  an 
operation,  chlomform  may  be  given.  In  the  early  stages  of  phthisis  it  may 
usually  be  safely  inhaled  ;  but  in  some  cases  of  bronchial  irritation,  the  vapour 
is  apt  to  produce  troublesome  cough.  When  the  heart  is  diseased,  great  caution 
is  necessary,  more  particularly  when  its  muscnilar  substanr^e  has  undergone 
fatty  degeneration  ;  the  sedative  influence  of  the  chloroform  being  apt,  in  these 
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patient,  so  as  to  permit  a  very  free  admixture  of  air  with  the  first  few  inhala- 
tions of  the  vapour.  After  the  lapse  of  about  half  a  minute,  the  lint  is 
brought  nearer  to  the  patient's  nose,  to  within  a  distance  of  perhaps  an  inch,, 
being  never  allowed  to  touch — ^for,  apart  from  any  other  danger,  it  may 
blister  the  skin  ;  at  the  same  time  a  porous  towel,  not  doubled,  is  lightly  laid 
over  the  face  of  the  patient  and  the  hand  of  the  operator,  so  as  to  limit  the 
escape  of  the  chloroform-vapour,  but  not  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air. 
During  the  whole  time,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  administrator  to  keep  his  hand 
on  the  pulse,  to  watch  the  breathing,  and  occasionally  to  examine  the  pupils  of 
the  patient. 

The  method  just  described  has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the 
most  practically  useful  modes  of  administration,  and  to  be  quite  as  safe  as  any 
other.  A  committee  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  which 
reported  on  the  administration  of  chloroform  in  1864,  determined  that  4^  per 
cent,  is  the  maximum  amount  of  the  vapour  which  can  safely  be  mixed  with 
the  air  the  patient  inhales.  Lister  has  shown  by  experiment  that  the  propor- 
tion given  off  from  a  folded  piece  of  lint,  used  as  above  described,  is  far  below 
this,  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  complicated  and 
ingenious  inhalers  which  have  sometimes  been  recommended.  Mr.  Clover,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  accurate  and  scientific  of  these  instru- 
ments, used  it  himself  many  thousands  of  times  without  an  accident  of  any  kind ; 
biit  it  is  highly  probable  that  so  carefxd  and  skilful  an  administrator  would 
have  obtained  equally  good  results  had  he  used  merely  a  piece  of  lint  as  above 
described.  Whatever  leads  the  administrator  to  rely  upon  anything  but 
careful  and  continuous  observation  of  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  is  an  evil 
in  the  administration  of  chloroform,  and  all  inhalers  have  a  tendency  to  do 
this.  The  only  merit  that  can  be  claimed  for  any  form  of  inhaler  is  that  the 
mixture  of  chloroform  and  air  given  is  of  constant  strength,  whereas,  when 
administered  on  lint,  the  vapour  given  off  is  most  powerful  immediately  after 
the  lint  has  been  wetted  with  the  anassthetic,  and  gradually  dimmishcB  in 
strength  as  the  administration  continues.  This  may  be  obviated  by  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  which  is  now  recommended  by  Lister  in  the  place  of  that  he 
formerly  advocated.  Put  one  comer  of  a  stiffish  towel  over  the  face  in  such 
a  way  that  the  point  is  over  the  chin ;  opposite  the  forehead  gather  up  the 
towel  in  three  or  four  puckers,  and,  if  necessary,  pass  a  pin  tlurongh  them  ; 
there  is  thus  produced  a  concave  mask,  which  covers  tolerably  accurately  the 
month  and  nose.  By  allowing  a  drop  or  two  of  chloroform  to  &II  upon  it 
from  a  drop-bottle  every  few  seconds,  the  central  part  is  kept  constantly  wet 
over  an  area  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  By  this  means  a  dose  of 
practically  constant  strength  can  be  easily  administered. 

The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  during  the  inhalation  of  this  potent 
agent  are,  that  it  be  not  given  too  suddenly,  nor  in  too  concentrated  a  form; 
and  that,  whilst  under  its  influence,  the  patient  be  not  raised  into  the 
erect  or  sitting  position.  If  lint  be  used,  it  may  be  too  much  saturated,  and 
be  held  too  closely  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  that  the  patient 
may  not  be  able  to  get  suflicient  air,  and  may  speedily  become  partially 
asphyxiated,  choking  violently,  struggling  to  get  free,  and  becoming  purple 
in  the  face.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  compress  the  abdomen  in 
holding  the  patient ;  for,  as  the  respiration  becomes  chiefly  or  wholly  dia- 
phragmatic, it  may  be  seriously  interrupted  by  any  pressure  on  the  abdominal 
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Glover's  smaller  apparatus  is  lurhape  the  best  (Fig.  1).  It  consists  of  a 
face-piece  to  cover  the  mouth  and  nose,  to  which  is  attached  by  a  short 
metal  tube,  a  circular  metal  yctteX  U' 
contain  the  ether.  On  the  other  side 
of  this  is  a  thin  india-rubber  bag,  also 
connected  with  the  ether-chamher  by 
a  short  tube.  The  cther-veaecl  can  be 
rotated  ou  the  face-piece,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed, 
the  course  of  the  air  passing  through 
the  apparatus  varies.  When  it  is 
turned  so  that  the  small  indicator 
poiuta  to  "no  ether,"  the  expired  air 
passes  into  the  bag  without  entering 
the  ether-chaml)er,  and  is  breathed 
again  at  the  next  inspiration.  When 
at  "  full  ether,"  the  air  in  inspiration 
Fig.  i.-<nov*r'ii  eukt  tiihui-r.  ^Tom  the  bag  and  expiration  into  the 

Itag  must  all  pass  through  the  ether- 
chamber,  which  is  wamied  partly  by  the  patient's  breatli,  and  partly  by 
the  administrator's  Iiand  on  the  outside.  By  a  simple  mechanical  arrange- 
ment these  variations  in  the  direction  of  the  air  are  effected  without  valves, 
and  the  instnunent  is  for  this  reason  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is 
thus  used.  First  the  fuce-piece  is  fitted  to  the  patient's  face  with  the  ether- 
chamber,  but  without  the  bag,  and  with  the  indicator  pointing  to  "  no  ether." 
The  patient  is  allowed  to  breathe  through  it  a  few  times  to  get  accoatomed  to 
it.  Then  the  bag  is  applied,  and  he  commences  to  breathe  the  same  air  over 
and  over  again.  This  soon  produces  a  slight  stupefying  effect,  and  after  a  few 
respirations  the  ether-vessel  is  rotated  so  as  to  grodually  allow  more  and  more 
ether-rapour  to  be  mixed  with  the  air.  After  a  few  more  respirations  the  full 
amount  of  ether  should  be  turned  on.  In  this  appamtus  there  is  purposely  do 
provision  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  if  it  were  held  firmly  to  the  face 
for  a  sufficient  time  death  from  asphyxia  must  eufue.  The  administrator 
judges  by  the  appearance  of  the  &ce  when  air  is  needed,  and  removes  the 
whole  apparatus  for  one  or  more  respirations  as  he  may  think  necessary.  The 
administration  of  ether  by  this  appai-atus  gives  rise  to  less  choking  than  when 
the  vapour  is  given  from  a  hollow  simugc. 

The  effects  of  ether  resemble  generally  those  of  chloroform  ;  the  patient  is 
brought  to  the  same  state  of  total  unconsciousness,  with  complete  mnscular 
relaxation  and  abolition  of  all  reflex  movements,  except  those  concerned 
in  maintaining  the  action  of  the  heart  and  respiration.  Ether  produces, 
however,  more  excitement  thnn  chloroform,  especially  if  the  vapour  be 
considerably  diluted  with  air.  It  causes  also  at  the  commencement  a  choking 
sensation,  often  very  distressing.  It  always  gives  rise  to  a  copious  secretion  of 
mncus  both  in  the  pharynx  and  bronchial  tubes,  which  may  cause  considerable 
I'cspiratory  embarrassment,  the  respiration,  both  abdominal  and  thoracic,  being 
violent  and  forcible.  Ether  exerta  a  more  stimulating  effect  on  the  heart  than 
cliloroform,  the  pnlae  usually  maintaining  its  force  even  when  the  patient 
is  deeply  under  the  influence  of  the  ausesthetic.  The  pupil,  as  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform,  is  variable  mitit  the  extreme  liniit^of  safe  adminis- 
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tntion  are  reached,  when  it  becomes  widely  dilated  and  fixed ;  at  this  time, 
also,  the  face  is  slightly  dusky.  The  time  reqm'red  for  the  induction  of  the 
anaesthetic  state  varies,  averaginj^,  perhaps,  fi^'e  minutes,  if  administered 
without  an  inhaler,  but  much  less  if  Clover's  apparatus  be  used.  The  same 
precautions  as  to  relaxation  of  the  dress,  the  recumbent  position,  and  abstinence 
from  food,  that  have  been  described  as  necessary  during  the  administration  of 
chJoroform,  must  be  attended  to  when  ether  is  given.  Ether,  like  chloroform, 
may  give  rise  to  troublesome  vomiting  both  during  and  after  its  adminis- 
tration. 

P^atlt  from  the  admixiistration  of  Bther,  although  not  a  frequent 
occurrence,  has  occurred  with  suflScient  frequency  for  certain  facts  to  be 
aaootained  with  regard  to  it.  Cawtley  Dawson,  in  the  British  Medical  Joumaly 
Mardi  2,  1878,  has  published  a  collection  of  eighteen  cases  in  which  death 
occoiTed  either  during  or  soon  after  the  administration  of  ether.  Of  these  he 
excludes  nine,  on  the  grounds  that  ether  was  not  the  only  anaesthetic  used,  or 
that  it  is  possible  the  death  may  have  been  due  to  other  causes.  In  the  remain- 
ing nine  cases,  in  seven  the  heart  continued  to  beat  for  some  time  after  the 
respiration  had  ceased,  and  in  two  this  point  was  doubtful.  All  the  patients 
died  from  asphyxia,  as  indicated  by  the  dusky  face,  and  shallow  respiration,  and 
the  long  interval,  varying  from  four  minutes  to  fifteen  or  more,  between  death  and 
the  first  manifestation  of  serious  symptoms.  At  the  post-mortem  examination 
the  Inngs  were  found  gorged  with  blood  in  five  of  the  seven  cases  examined ;  in 
one  more  the  pulmonary  artery  was  said  to  l)e  engorged  ;  in  one  only  were  the 
hmgs  pale,  and  in  this  case  the  symptoms  did  not  come  on  till  one  hour  and  a 
half  after  leaving  the  theatre.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  fiom  these  cases 
is.  that  ether  kills  by  asphyxia  and  not  by  syncope ;  and  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals  in  which  ether  was  found  always  to 
kill  liy  arresting  the  respiration.  Ether  has  therefore  the  advantage  that  when 
it  does  give  rise  to  dangerous  effects,  the  serious  symptoms  develope  gradu- 
ally, and  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  restore  the  patient. 

CoBtpttaruKm  between  Ether  and  Chloroform. — The  history  of  Anaesthetics 
fbmishes  an  additional  illustration  of  the  mutability  of  professional  opinion. 
Ether  was  almost  the  only  anaesthetic  employed  for  the  first  year  after  the  dis- 
(^overy  of  its  use  as  an  anaesthetic.    It  then  rapidly  gave  way  to  chloroform ;  and 
*i  completely  was  this  agent  substituted  for  ether  in  this  country  and  generally 
thitmghont  Europe,  that  a  confusion  arose  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  real 
&coverer  of  Anaesthesia ;  and  Sir  James  Simpson,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
Ui  employ  chloroform  and  to  whose  energy  its  general  adoption  was  mainly 
dnc,  was  very  commonly  considered  to  be  the  discoverer  of  Anaesthetics.     In 
some  hospitals,  however,  and  more  especially  those  of  Boston,  the  birth- 
place of  snrgical  Anaesthesia,  the  faith  in  ether  has  never  been  shaken,  nor  its 
use  abandoned  for  that  of  any  other  agent.     In  this  country  a  change  of  pro- 
fesBonal  opinion  has  to  some  extent  set  in,  and  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  since  the  death  of  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  the  anaesthetic  properties 
«»f  chloroform  to  decry  that  agent,  and  to  re-introduce  ether  as  a  general 
anaBBthetic. 

That  ether  and  chloroform  arc  equally  effective  in  the  production  of  Anaes- 
thesia, is  undoubted.  But  the  ad>'<»cates  of  the  first  allege  that  it  is  the  safer 
agent  of  the  two  ;  whilst  those  of  the  latter  assert  that,  admitting  the  greater 
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safety  of  ether,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  less  convenient  and  less  generally 
applicable  as  an  Anaesthetic. 

This  question,  then,  has  to  be  examined  from  three  aspects  : — 1.  As  to  the 
applicability ;  2.  -^Vs  to  the  convenience  ;  and  3.  As  to  the  safety  of  the  two 
Anesthetics. 

1.  As  to  ApplicaUliiy. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  both  are  equally  applicable.  But  there  are  certain  cases  in  which 
ether,  and  others  in  which  chloroform^  appears  to  possess  superior  advantages. 

Ether  is  preferable  in  those  cases  in  which  from  severe  shock  the  nervous 
powers  are  greatly  depressed,  and  in  those  in  which  there  is  atony  of  the  heart, 
whether  from  feitty  degeneration  or  from  an  enfeebled  and  dilated  state  of  the 
ventricles. 

Chloroform  appears  to  be  more  applicable  in  all  those  cases  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  anaesthesia  for  a  great  length  of  time — for  many 
hours — as  in  the  compression  of  an  artery  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  ;  and 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  galvanic  cautery  is  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mouth  or  air-passages,  the  vapour  of  ether  under  these  circumstances 
being  liable  to  ignite  with  explosive  violence,  as  I  have  seen  happen. 

In  all  abdominal  surgery  chloroform  is  preferable,  as  the  violent  respiratory 
movements,  that  so  commonly  occur  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
of  mucus  in  the  lungs  tmd  larynx  during  the  administration  of  ether, 
may  prove  a  most  serious  inconvenience  to  the  Surgeon.  The  relaxation  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  is  much  more  perfect  with  chloroform ;  and  as  this  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia,  whether  by  taxis 
or  operation,  in  abdominal  sections,  and  in  examination  of  abdominal  tumours, 
chloroform  should  always  be  used  in  such  cases.  In  young  children,  also, 
chloroform  is  always  to  be  preferred,  firstly,  because  no  apparatus  is  required, 
it  causes  less  choking  and  discomfort,  is  much  more  easily  given,  and 
frightens  the  patient  less  ;  and  secondly,  because  experience  has  shown  that 
children  take  chloroform  with  remarkable  ease  and  safety. 

2.  As  to  Cofwemenr^. — In  this  respect,  chloroform  undoubtedly  possesses  a 
vast  superiority  over  ether,  and  indeed  it  was  its  superiority  in  this  respect  that 
led  so  rapidly  to  its  substitution  for  that  agent.  Snow  formerly  compared 
the  two  agents  to  a  lucifer-match  and  a  tinder-box  respectively;  and  also 
to  an  expi-ess  and  a  slow  train,  in  which  we  regard  convenience  rather  than 
safety. 

Chloroform  is  infinitely  more  convenient  than  ether  in  many  ways.  By  it 
the  anaesthesia  is  more  rapidly  induced,  and  when  once  induced,  it  is  more 
easily  maintained  complete  and  unbroken.  The  quantity  required  to  produce 
anaesthesia  is  far  smaller.  This  is  a  most  important  advantage  in  midwifery 
and  in  military  and  naval  practice,  where  the  larger  bulk  of  the  ether  that  is 
consumed  in  inducing  anaesthesia  would  often  render  its  employment  very 
difficult.  So  also  in  ordinary  country  practice,  where  Surgeons  have  to  work 
single-handed  or  with  imperfect  assistance,  the  readiness  with  which  anaesthesia 
is  induced  by  chloroform  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  its  favour. 
The  penetrating  and  long-persistent  odour  of  ether,  though  of  minor  import, 
is  not  without  its  disadvantage  to  many  who  are  delicate  or  susceptible. 

S.  As  to  Safety. — ^No  anaesthetic  is  absolutely  safe.  It  is  impossible  to 
annihilate,  even  temporarily,  mental  consciousness  and  physical  sensibility  with- 
out some  risk.    With  ordinary  care  and  some  degree  of  experience,  this  risk  is 
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rajiable  of  being  reduced  to  very  trifling  proportions.  So  small  is  the  risk, 
tliat  many  a  Sm^eon  goes  through  a  lengthened  hospital  experience  without 
meeting  with  a  fatal  case.  But,  slight  as  is  the  danger  from  the  administra- 
tion of  anaesthetics  by  competent  persons,  there  is  still  undoubtedly  a  certain 
definite  peril  attendant  on  their  use.  That  this  is  somewhat  greater  when 
rhloroform  is  used  than  when  ether  is  employed  is  generally  acknowledged — 
hdw  much  greater  is  uncertain.  There  are  no  data  before  the  profession  from 
which  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  relative  danger  of  these  two  agents  can 
be  drawn. 

That  many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  administration  of  chloro- 
fi»rm  during  the  twenty-five  years  in  which  it  was  almost  the  exclusive  ansesthetic 
uijed  in  this  country,  is  unfortunately  too  true.  In  the  ten  years  1868  to  1877, 
D4>  less  than  138  were  recorded  in  the  medical  journals  of  this  country  alone. 
How  many  of  these  were  ine\4table— due  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
adminiBtrator  and  solely  referable  to  the  toxic  action  of  the  ansesthetic — is 
uncertain. 

That  bat  few  fatal  accidents  have  as  yet  followed  the  administration  of  ether 
is  certain.  How  far  this  is  due  to  this  anaesthetic  being  actually  safer — f>., 
[••MS  toxic  than  chloroform — is  uncertain ;  and  the  com^xirison  is  at  present 
scanxJj  just.  For,  since  the  re-introduction  of  ether  into  practice,  it  has  chiefly 
littn  employed  by  professed  and  experienced  anaesthetists ;  and  much  greats- 
skill  in  the  management  of  anaesthetics  has  been  acquired  by  the  profession 
<^'IK;^ally  than  could  or  did  exist  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  practice. 

The  following  report  places  some  of  the  facts  respecting  the  comparative 
\aliie  of  chloroform  and  ether  in  so  clear  a  light  that  I  have  thought  well  to 
r^pTodnoe  it 


Import  on  the  adminUtraiion  of  Chloroform  and  Efher  as  Ancesfheiics. — By 
Sorgeon-Major  J,  H.  Pobteb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Surgery. 

Thiring  ihe  year  1875  chloroform  and  ether  were  administered  at  ISTetley 
H<i^ital  in  21  and  26  cases  respectively. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  time  taken  to  place  the  patient  under 
i:fi  iufloenoe,  the  quantity  used,  and  their  general  effects  as  taken  from  a 
R'-^ster  kept  for  that  purpose  : — 

Chix)roform. 

>I  i  nutcft.     Seconcb, 
Kbrrrtest  time  taken  to  plncc  under  infiucTicc  ....        2  30 

L/>n|re9t  time  ^  m  •<  ....      14  30 

Avcraire  time  „  „  .,  ....        6  24 

ATerage  time  under  iufiucncu 12  48 

Smallest  quantity  ased  in  any  one  cnse 1  drachm. 

I^T>rcfit  quantity  used      „  .,  8  „ 

Average  quantity  ui;od     „  3  drachms  9  minims. 

Vomiting  occurred  in  two  cases  during  or  after  administration  of  the  drug. 
Excitement  occurred  in  ten  cases  during  or  after   administration  of  the 

Great  prostration  in  one  case  after  administration. 
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Ether. 

Minutes.    Secondrt. 
Shortest  time  taken  to  place  under  influence  ....        3  30 

Longest  time  ,,  ,,  „  ....      2-1  0 

Average  time  „  „  „  ....        8  10 

Avcmge  time  under  influence 19  6 

Smallest  quantity  uflcd  in  any  one  case 2  ounces  4  drachma. 

LargcHt  quantity  used  in  any  one  case 9  ounces. 

Average  quantity  used  in  any  case .'>  ounces  1  drachm. 

Vomiting  occurred  iii  eleven  cases  during  or  after  the  administration  of  tlie 
drug. 

Excitement  occurred  in  seven  cases  to  a  marked  degree  during  or  after 
administnition  of  the  drug. 

The  anaesthetics  were  invariably  given  on  empty  stomachs,  chloroform  by 
means  of  a  handkerchief  or  towel  folded  into  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  ether 
by  Mr.  Morgan*8  inhaler. 

Vomiting  and  excitement  during  or  after  administration  of  ether  having* 
occurred  more  frequently  than  one  had  been  led  to  expect  from  former 
experience,  the  anaesthetic  was  carefully  analysed  and  was  found  to  be  per- 
fectly pure,  and  of  specific  gravity  720*2  at  64**  Fah. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  with  reasonable  care  and  in  fairly  skilled 
hands,  both  chloroform  and  ether  are  agents  that  may  safely  l)e  administered 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  requiring  surgical  operations  :  that  in  most  cases 
they  are  equally  applicable :  that  in  some  chloroform,  in  others  ether,  is  the 
preferable  agent :  that  in  midwifery,  military,  naval,  and  single-handed 
country  practice,  chloroform,  being  far  less  bulky,  more  portable,  and  more 
easy  of  administration,  is  preferable  to  ether ;  but  that,  so  far  as  we  can  at 
present  judge,  ether  less  frequently  than  chloroform  produces  a  direct  toxic 
influence  on  the  heart,  and  is  consequently  so  far  the  safer  agent  of  the  two. 

Nitrons  Ozidd  Oas  was  the  fii'st  anaesthetic  used.  Its  employment  was, 
however,  soon  discontinued,  ether,  and  subsequently  chloroform,  taking  its 
place.  It  was,  however,  re-introduced  in  1863  as  an  anaesthetic  by  the 
American  dentists.  It  is  an  admirable  anaesthetic,  capable  of  producing 
complete  insensibility,  rapid  in  its  action,  safe  in  administration,  and  seldom 
giving  rise  to  any  unpleasant  after-effects.  It  has,  however,  one  drawback 
which  prevents  its  applicabUity  to  prolonged  operations.  The  class  of  cases  to 
which  the  nitrous  oxide  is  applicable  as  an  anaesthetic  is  restricted,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  duration  of  the  anaesthesia  pixxluced  by  it,  and  the  sud- 
denness and  completeness  of  the  return  to  consciousness,  leaving  the  after- 
smart  of  the  operation  almost  as  severely  felt  as  the  sting  of  the  cut  itself 
could  have  been.  Nitrous  oxide  is  chiefly  of  use  in  operations  unattended  by 
cutting,  as  in  the  forcible  flexure  of  stiflcned  joints,  the  avulsion  of  toe-nails, 
extraction  of  teeth,  &e. ;  or  in  those  cutting  operations  which  are  completed 
by  a  single  sti-oke  of  the  scalpel  or  bistoury,  as  the  opening  of  an  abscess  or  the 
division  of  a  fistula. 

In  order  to  produce  the  desii^ed  eflect,  without  causing  that  violent  excite- 
ment which  gained  it  the  name  of  "  laughing  gas,'*  it  must  be  administered 
pure,  without  the  admixture  of  air.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  proper  apparatus, 
with  a  closely-fitting  face-piece,  to  cover  the  mouth  and  nose,  must  be  used. 
The  gas  is  supplied  for  use  compi*essed  in  iron  bottles.  The  bottle  is  connected 
with  the  face-piece  by  a  tube,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  india-rubber  bag. 
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difierentlj  placed  in  different  instroments.  The  principle  of  all  iB,  howeyer, 
that  after  the  face-piece  has  been  iirmlj  applied  to  the  patient's  ^ce,  the  bag  is 
distended  with  gas,  by  turning  the  stop-cock  connected  with  the  iron  bottle,  and 
the  patient,  breathing  backwards  and  forwards  into  the  bag,  inhales  the  same  gas 
sereral  times.  Some  of  the  gas  is  necessarily  lost  by  escaping  from  under  the 
face-|»ece,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  allowing  a  &esh  stream  to  flow  in  from 
the  iron  bottle.  Nitrous  oxide  is  an  irrespirable  gas,  and  as,  in  this  method,  no 
air  is  mixed  with  it,  the  effects  produced  are,  to  a  great  extent,  those  of  asph^-xia. 
It  differs,  however,  from  the  asphyxia  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  air-passages 
in  this,  that  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  gas  continues  to  a  certain  extent, 
so  that,  although  the  blood  ceases  to  receive  oxygen  it  does  not  become  over- 
charged with  carbonic  acid,  and  consequently  a  few  breaths  of  fresh  air  remove 
all  traces  of  the  temporary  asphyxia.  The  process  of  anaesthesia  by  nitrous 
uxide  is  not,  however,  merely  asphyxia  and  nothing  else  ;  a  certain  proportion 
<if  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  exerts  an  influence  resembling  that  of  other  anses- 
thetics  on  the  nervous  centres.  Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that,  like 
ether,  it  always  stops  respiration  before  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart.  In 
the  administration  of  laughing  gas  the  following  symptoms  are  observed. 
After  a  time,  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  half  a  minute,  according  to  the 
fnsedom  with  which  the  patient  inhales  the  gas,  a  slight  lividity  of  the  &ce  is 
Docioed,  and  a  choking  sensation  may  be  felt.  In  less  than  one  minute, 
as  a  role,  this  hvidity  becomes  extremely  marked  ;  the  vessels  of  the  face  are 
injected,  there  are  often  some  twitchiiigs  of  the  eyes  and  Umbs,  and  the 
breathing  is  deeper  than  natural.  At  this  stage  sensation  and  reflex  move- 
ments are  abolished,  and  a  momentary  operation  may  be  performed.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  conscious  that  something  has  been  done,  although  he  feels 
DO  pain,  and  his  ideas  are  confused.  If  the  operation  be  more  than  momentary, 
the  administration  of  the  gas  must  be  continued  a  few  seconds  longer.  The 
face  then  becomes  livid,  the  eyes  protrude,  the  pupils  dilate,  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  patient  is  horrible  in  the  extreme  to  an  inexperienced 
NVTitander.  The  pulse  becomes  unsteady,  and  the  respiration  slow  and  stertorous. 
This  is  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  administration  can  be  carried  ;  for,  as 
before  stated,  the  gas  is  irrespirable,  and  if  administered  for  a  sufficient  length 
"f  time,  must  necessarily  be  fatal.  Even  when  carried  to  this  extreme  point, 
tiijwever,  a  few  breaths  of  fresh  air  suffice  to  restore  the  patient  perfectly.  Occa- 
'lonaQj  there  is  some  excitement  as  recovery  takes  place,  but  it  soon  passes 
«•£  Vomiting  is  extremely  rare.  During  the  period  of  insensibility,  and  the 
fxdtement  afterwards  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  dream  ;  and  consequently  it  is 
extremely  nnwise  for  a  medical  man  to  administer  laughing  gas,  or  in  feet  any 
aiueathetic,  to  a  female  patient  without  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  as 
onffionded  chai^ges  of  criminal  assault  have  been  made  under  these  circum- 
very  possibly  in  perfect  good  faith. 
ftom  t]i#  admiaifltaration  of  Nitrons  Oxide  has  occurred  only  with 
extreme  rarity.  In  1877  it  proved  fatal  to  a  medical  man,  apparently  from 
♦  '^Terwlistension  and  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  a  fatty  heart,  consequent  on 
ibe  ofastroction  to  tiie  pulmonary  circulation,  which  always  occurs  hova  the 
fmrtial  state  of  asphyxia  which  the  gas  induces.  In  another  case,  a  patient, 
in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  failed  to  rally  and  died  less  than  one  hour  after 
the  gas  was  administered.  Several  other  fatal  cases  have  occurred  from  the 
used  by  the  dentist  breaking  or  aUpping  and  becoming  impacted  in  the 
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larynx.  The  only  cnnclnBions  to  be  drawn  ftom  these  cases  are,  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  give  it  in  cases  of  extreme  phthisis  or  fatty  heart,  and  that  it  is 
wise  for  the  administrator  to  have  by  his  side  the  instruments  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  whenever  the  operation  is  one 
involving  the  use  of  a  gag. 

Vitronfl  Oxide  aad  Ether. -^As  has  already  been  stated,  each  of  these 
agents  possesses  certain  disadvantages — the  anaesthesia  produced  by  nitrous 
oxide  not  being  suiBciently  persistent  to  admit  of  the  performance  of  prolonged 
operations,  that  of  ether  being  slow  of  production  and  often  attended  by 
considerable  excitement.  By  the  successive  administration  of  the  two  anaes- 
thetics, these  inconveniences  are  removed,  and  the  advantages  of  the  two 
secured.  The  plan  adopted  by  Clover  consists  in  the  rapid  induction  of 
anaesthesia  by  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  insensibility  by 
the  use  of  the  vapour  of  ether.  In  this  way  one  anaesthetic  supplements  the 
other,  and  the  safety  of  the  one  is  combined  with  the  persistence  of  the 
other. 

Bichloride  of  Methylene,  originally  suggested  as  an  anaesthetic  by 
Richardson,  has  lately  been  extensively  used,  especially  at  Guy's  Hospital  and 
at  the  Moorfields  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Its  advantages  over  chloroform  are 
said  to  be  greater  rapidity  of  action,  complete  and  rapid  recovery,  and  the 
absence  of  muscular  rigidity  during  administration,  and  of  unpleasant  after- 
symptoms.  Over  nitrous  oxide  it  has  the  advantage,  that  the  anaesthesia  can 
l)e  maintained  for  any  length  of  time.  Though  said  to  be  safer  than  chlort)- 
form,  its  use  is  not  perfectly  free  from  danger,  more  than  one  fatal  case  haniig 
ab'eady  occurred  ;  and  if  used  for  operations  lasting  more  than  two  minutes, 
it  seems  quite  as  liable  to  cause  vomiting.  To  produce  rapid  anaesthesia,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  vapour  be  inhaled  in  as  concentrated  a  state  as  possible,  all 
unnecessary  admission  of  air  being  avoided.  For  this  purpose  an  apparatus 
has  been  devised  by  Rendle,  consisting  of  a  leather  cylinder,  open  at 
one  end  and  shaped  so  as  to  fit  closely  over  the  mouth  and  nose,  the 
other  end  being  dome-shaped  and  perforated  so  as  to  admit  sufficient  air 
for  respiration.  In  the  interior  of  this  cylinder  is  a  loosely-fitting  flannel 
bag,  which  overlajM  the  open  end  and  is  secured  by  an  elastic  band.  The 
administration  is  performed  as  follows.  One  drachm  of  the  bichloride  of 
methylene  is  sprinkled  on  the  inside  of  the  flannel  bag,  and  the  leather  cylinder 
is  immediately  placed  over  the  face  of  the  patient ;  at  first  it  must  not  fit 
accurately  to  the  nose  and  mouth,  but,  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  it 
must  be  pressed  firmly  down  so  as  to  exclude  all  air,  except  such  as  passes 
through  the  bag.  By  these  means  anaesthesia  sufficient  for  opening  an  abscess 
is  usually  produced  under  one  minute,  passing  off  as  rapidly  as  it  was  induced. 
If  the  administration  be  prolonged  until  the  drachm  of  the  bichloride  is  com- 
pletely exhausted,  the  anaesthesia  usually  lasts  about  five  minutes  ;  the  patient 
on  recovering  being  able  to  walk  a^ay  with  only  a  slight  feeling  of  giddiness. 
If  necessary,  a  second  drachm  may  Ixs  used  to  prolong  the  effect ;  but  the 
after-symptoms  then  resemble  those  of  chloroform,  though  in  a  somewhat 
minor  degree.  The  signs  of  danger  during  administration  are  lividity  of  the 
face,  and  cessation  of  the  pulse  and  respiration.  If  they  occur,  it  is  best, 
according  to  Bader's  advice,  to  place  the  patient  at  once  in  the  recumbent 
position  on  the  lift  side,  with  the  tongue  well  pulled  forward,  when  the 
symptoms  will  gradually  pass  off.    Bichardson  has  concluded  from  experi- 
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mente  on  animals,  that  in  fatal  cases  respiration  and  the  hearths  action  cease 
at  the  same  time.  In  hospital  practice,  where  time  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance, it  has  been  found  to  be  a  convenient  plan  to  induce  anaesthesia  in  the 
first  instance  by  means  of  bichloride  of  methylene,  and  to  maintain  it  after- 
wards as  long  as  may  be  necessary  by  chloroform. 

Tarions  other  substances  possessing  anaesthetic  properties,  such  as  ethyl- 
bromide,  chlorethylidine,  &c.,  have  been  tried  at  various  times,  but  have  not 
shown  any  advantages  over  those  in  common  use. 

The  beatment  of  the  Effects  arisingf  £rom  aa  Orerdose  of 
iwtliiitifii  is  conducted  on  two  principles  : — 1,  the  establishment  of 
respiration,  either  natural  or  artificial,  so  as  to  empty  the  lungs  of  the 
Tapoor  contained  in  the  air-cells,  and  to  aid  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood ; 
and  2,  the  stimulation  of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
circnlation. 

The  first  principle  of  treatment — that  of  re-establishing  respiration — is  most 
aeniceaUe  in  the  asphyxia!  form  ;  the  other — that  of  stimulating  the  heart — 
when  syncopal  symptoms  are  present.  But  in  all  cases  they  may  most  advan- 
tag^eoDsly  be  employed  in  combination. 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  on  the  occurrence  of  dangerous  symptoms,  or 
of  apparent  death  from  chloroform,  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  administration  of  the  vapour  must  be  at  once  discontinued. 

t.  The  tongue  should  be  seized  with  the  fingers,  or  with  a  hook  or  forceps, 
and  drawn  out  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  larynx  pushed  up  so  that  the  glottis 
may  be  opened.  The  tongue  must  be  pulled  forcibly  forwards — not  merely 
pnlJi:d  out  of  the  month — for  the  reasons  before  stated. 

3.  Fresh  air  should  be  admitted  to  the  patient  by  opening  doors  and 
windows,  and  by  preventing  bystanders  or  spectators  from  crowding 
round. 

4.  AU  constrictions  should  be  removed  from  the  patient^s  throat  and  chest, 
and  these  parts  should  be  freely  exposed. 

5.  Artificial  respiration  must  at  once  and  without  delay  be  set  up,  whilst 
rhiese  other  measures  are  being  carried  out.  This  should  be  done  by  the 
Srivcster  method,  which  is  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  asphyxia. 

Ct.  Electricity,  in  the  form  of  faradisation  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  has  been  of 
.m^t  use  in  some  cases  as  an  adjunct  to  artificial  respiration.  It  must  be 
applied  methodically  as  described  under  the  treatment  of  asphyxia. 

7.  As  aooessory  means,  friction  of  the  extremities  may  be  employed ; 
a  liale  brandy  rubbed  inside  the  mouth ;  and  cold  water  dashed  on  the 
face. 

The  nitrite  of  amyl  would  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Dabney  on 
animahy  and  from  recent  observations  on  man,  to  be  an  antidote  to  chloroform- 
i">iV*ning,  both  in  its  syncopal  and  asphyxia!  forms ;  the  inspiration  of  the 
raprtor  of  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  the  nitrite  unloading  the  vessels  and  restoring 
iljb  heart's  action. 

8.  Tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy  can  be  necessary  only  when  the  asphyxia  is 
izjpt  to  the  impaction  of  some  foreign  body,  as  false  teeth  or  a  gag,  in  the 
Lutux  doring  insensibility,  or  to  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  pharynx  or 


may  be  induced  by  freezing  a  part.    This  is  done  in 

'v'o  wars :  1,  by  the  application  of  a  freezing  mixture  ;  2,  by  the  rapid 
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evaporation  of  very  pure  ether.  The  application  of  a  frigorific  mixture  of 
ice  and  snow,  as  introduced  by  J.  Arnott,  may  very  conveniently  be  em- 
ployed in  many  cases  in  which  the  internal  administration  of  anassthetics  is 
either  inadmissible  or  inconvenient.  It  can  be  produced  with  certainty,  how- 
ever, only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  incisions  implicate  merely  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  structures,  as  in  opening  abscesses,  slitting  up  sinuses,  avulsion 
of  toe-nails,  or  removing  small  and  superficial  tumours.  For  all  such  purposes, 
however,  it  is  extremely  valuable. 

The  mode  of  using  the  frigorific  mixture  is  as  follows.  About  a  tumblerful  of 
rough  ice  is  put  into  a  strong  canvas  bag,  and  finely  powdered  with  a  mallet. 
It  is  then  poured  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  half  its  bulk  of  salt  is  quickly 
mixed  with  it  by  means  of  an  ivory  or  wooden  paper-knife.  The  mixture 
is  then  put  into  a  muslin  or  gauze  bag,  suspended  i^om  a  wooden  ring,  and 
applied  to  the  part  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  So  soon  as  the  skin  becomes 
white,  opaque,  and  hard,  anaesthesia  is  produced,  and  the  incisions  may  be 
made  without  any  pain  being  experienced.  The  frozen  part  speedily  recovers, 
no  inconvenience  resulting. 

The  rapid  evaporation  of  highly  rectified  ether  has  been  very  ingeniously  and 
successfully  applied  by  Richardson  in  the  production  of  cold  sufficient  to 
freeze  a  part,  and  thus  render  it  temporarily  insensible.  A  fine  spray-jet  of 
ether  of  a  low  specific  gravity  is  thrown  upon  the  part  to  be  anaesthetised. 
The  skin  rapidly  becomes  white  and  hard — is,  in  fact,  frx>zen.  This  method 
of  inducing  local  insensibility  to  pain  is  more  exact  and  efficacious  than  that 
by  the  frigorific  mixture,  and  is  generally  preferred.  It  is  applicable  in  the 
same  class  of  cases.  The  ether  should  be  tested  before  it  is  used  by  pouring 
a  little  into  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  where,  if  it  is  of  the  proper  quality,  it 
will  boil  violently. 

PnRFOBMAKOn   OF  AN   OFBRATION. 

In  the  performance  of  an  operation  in  private  practice  the  Surgeon  must 
see  for  himself  that  the  preparations  are  properly  made.    The  room  must  be 
light,  of  sufficient  size  and  properly  warmed.    The  table  upon  which  the 
patient  is  placed  must  be  of  the  ordinary  height.    The  strong  deal  table 
usually  found  in  kitchens  answers  the  purpose  fairly  well.     It  must  be  very 
steady  on  its  legs,  and  if  it  is  not  more  than  three  feet  wide  it  will  be  more 
convenient.    It  must  be  covered  with  a  blanket  folded  into  four  layers ; 
another  blanket  must  be  provided  to  place  over   the   patient's  body,  and 
pillows  must  be  comfortably  arranged  for  the  head.    A  tray  filled  with  saw- 
dust, or  an  old  blanket  folded  very  thickly  may  be  placed  on  the  floor  to 
catch  the  blood.    The  friends  must  be  asked  to  provide  in  the  room,  a 
dozen  towels,  four  washing  basins,  and  two  large  cans,  one  of  hot  and  one 
of  cold  water,  and  a  slop-pail  or  foot-bath.    A  gallon  or  more  of  carbolic 
acid  lotion  of  the  strength  of  1  to  20  should  be  in  readiness,  which  may 
be  diluted  to  1  in  40,  for  washing  the  sponges.    The  necessary  amount  of 
carbolic  lotion,  according  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  operation,  must 
first  be  prepared,  and  the  cans  of  common  water  must  then  be  carefully 
removed  to  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  ordere  given  to  the  nurse  not  to  touch 
them  ;  for,  unless  she  is  thoroughly  experienced,  she  is  almost  certain  to  use 
plain  water  instead  of  carbolic  lotion  during  the  excitement  of  the  operation. 
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The  apoDgefl  shonld  be  brought  by  the  surgeon  himself  and  sbonld  be 
^mgeAj  prepared.  Improperly  cleaned  sponges  have  always  beea  justly  con- 
Biitered  a  potent  soTirce  of  infection  in  wounds.  New  sponges  are  apt  to  be 
gritty  from  sand,  and  require  very  careful  washing  ;  after  which  they  should 
be  staked  for  at  least  twenty-foor  hoars  in  a  1  in  20  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
before  being  used.  After  an  operation  the  meshes  of  a  sponge  are  more  or 
lea  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  which  mere  washing  in  water  will  hardly 
remove.  In  order  to  clean  it  thoroughly,  it  may  be  soaked  in  a  strong 
gclution  of  aulphnrous  acid ;  or,  after  maceration  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a 
dilute  Bolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (about  ten  drops  of  the  strong  acid  to  the 
onnre  of  water) ,  and  for  twenty-four  hotus  in  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
nda,  it  may  be  well  washed  in  conmion  water,  and  kept  ready  for  nee  in  a 
bath  of  I  in  20  carbohc  acid  lotion.  Another  plan  is  to  put  the  sponge  in  a 
btein  of  common  water  till  the  fibrin  in  it«  meshes  is  decomposed  and  offensive ; 
then  wash  it  well  in  hot  water,  or  boil  it ;  after  which  it  may  be  thoroughly 
raehed  again,  and  finally  put  into  a  bath  of  I  in  20  carbohc  lotion  till  it  is 
mnted. 

Before  commencing  an  operation,  the  Sm^^n  must  look  over  his  instm- 
meiitg,  comparing  them,  if  the  operation  be  complicated,  with  a  list  previously 
nude  out ;  he  most  see  that  they  are  arranged  in  the 
crder  in  which  they  are  wanted,  and  properly  covered 
with  a  toveL     Much  of  the  snccessfiil  performance  of  an 
<^)ention  depends  on  the  attention  and  steadiness  of  the 
nasants.    Of  these  there  should  be  enough,  but  not  too 
many.    Id  all  capital  operations  three  or  four  will 
nqnired  ;  one  for  the  administration  of  the  an83ethetic,  . 
uocber  to  command  the  artery,  a  third  immediately  to  \ 
iHist  the  Surgeon,  and  the  fourth  to  hand  sponges, 
UHtniments,  &c.    The  duties  of  the  assistants  should  be 
perfonned  in  silence,  and  each  man  must  carefully  attend 
to  hia  own  bosiness,  and  not  neglect  this,  as  is  too  often 
done,  in  his  anxiety  to   crane  over  and  see  what  the 
Surgeon   is    about.    There   should   he   no  unnecessary 
Uiking  when   once   the   patient   is    on  the  table ;    the 
BnijiEon's  directions  ought  to  be  conveyed  by  a  brief 
wnd  or  two,  by  a  look,  or  by  a  sign  with  the  hand. 

n*  iin*ir*'™«  for  the  operation  shonld  be  carefully 
ud  property  planned,  so  as  to  give  sutficient  space  with 
H  little  mutilation  as  possible ;  but  it  must  always  be 
Wne  in  mind,  that  although  a  needlessly  long  incision 
maTkad  to  unnecessary  disfigurement,  it  does  not  add  ^' '^^i^J^Sy!"'^ '™' 
materially  to  the  danger  of  the  patient,  while  too  small 
in  tncinon  hampers  the  surgeon  and  greatly  increases  his  difficnlties,  especially 
in  the  arrest  of  hffimorrhage. 

IncisjODS  may  be  made  by  cutting  from  without  inwards,  or  from  within 
mtwards,  or  snbcntaneously.  The  most  convenient  instmmcnt  for  all  ordi- 
nary incisions  is  the  scalpel.  This  should  be  set  in  a  smooth  ebony  handle, 
which  ii  less  slippery  than  an  ivory  one  when  wetted  with  blood,  and  admits 
i^nater  delicacy  of  touch ;  it  should  be  light  in  the  blade,  nearly  straight- 
tacked,  and  slightly  bellied  on  the  cutting  edge.    The  heel  shonld  be  as  wide 
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as  the  widest  part  of  the  blade,  and  there  should  be  no  constriction  where  it 
joins  the  handle.  Whea  very  free  and  eitensive  inciaions  are  required,  aa  in 
iho  removal  of  large  tumours,  &c.,  a  Liston's  spring-backed  bistoury,  of 
proper  size  and  shape,  is  a  very  convenient  instrument  (Fig.  2).  For  a  sub* 
cutaneous  incision,  a  very  small  narrow-bUded  knife  is  required. 

The  ordinary  scalpel  is  held  in  two  ways ;  first,  like  a  pen  (Fig.  3) ;  secondly, 
like  a  dinner-knife  (Fig.  4).  The  former  position  is  that  nniversaJly  adopted 
in  dissecting  the  dead  body,  and  the  habit  of  always  holding  the  knife  in  this 
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way  is  one  of  the  first  faults  which  a  stndent  commcnctng  operative  surgery  has 
to  correct.  In  dissection,  also,  the  student  habitually  turns  bis  knife  from  the 
deep  parts  towards  the  skin,  so  that  any  slip  of  the  knife  may  not  injure  the 
subcutaneous  stnietnres  which  it  is  his  object  to  preserve.  In  raising  flaps  in 
the  living  body,  the  reverse  must  be  the  rale,  as,  if  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissues  are  scored  by  the  knife,  the  flap  will  certainly  slongh.    No  one  who  has 
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not  taoght  operative  surgery  could  conceive  how  difficult  it  is  to  correct  thia 
most  dangerous  habit  in  young  operators.  In  making  an  ordinary  inciKion  from 
without  inwards,  as  in  the  removal  of  a  tumour,  or  in  cutting  doftTi  uimn  an 
artery  in  its  continuity,  the  skin  must  lie  put  gintly  on  the  stretch,  and  thu  knife 
entered  perpendicularly  to  its  surface,  so  as  fairly  to  jtenetratc  the  subculanuoua 
fat ;  the  handle  may  then  he  lowered,  so  that  the  incision  is  continued  nith  the 
belly  of  the  knife.  This  may  l>o  done  by  drawing  the  knife  steadily  along,  if 
the  edge  is  good  and  the  tisdues  are  not  i>articularly  rL-ststing  ;  more  often, 
however,  a  slight  rapid  sawing  movement  is  required.  In  bringing  the  knife 
oat  again,  the  handle  shuuld  be  raised  so  that  there  may  tx-  no  "  tailing,"  but 
that  the  incision  may  be  as  nearly  as  )M«.sible  of  equal  depth  throughout.  The 
bad  habit  of  gradually  losing  length  as  the  in<'i:^ion  is  dteiiened,  so  that,  for 
example,  a  four-inch  incision  through  the  skin  is  reduced  to  thtve  at  the  fascia. 
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should  be  carefdll;  avoided.  An  ordinary  wound  is  gradually  deepened  by 
Gimply  dtsw-iiig  the  knife  along  it,  with  its  edge  directed  downwards  and  parallel 
to  the  incision,  until  the  deep  fascia  is  reached.  As  the  woond  is  deepened  it 
is,  if  necessary,  held  open  by  an  assistant  with  blunt  hooks  or  spatulse.  The 
di\-ision  of  the  deep  i^ia  often  requires  care,  as  important  strnctures  may  lie 
beneath,  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid.  It  is  done  therefore  in  one  of  two 
wajs.  It  may  be  picked  up  with  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  and  a  small  hole 
carefully  made  in  it,  through  which  a  director  may  be  inserted,  upon  which  it 
may  be  divided,  the  back  of  the  knife  being  turned  downwards  (Fig.  5) ;  or, 
the  Hmall  bole  having  been  made  in  it,  the  point  of  one  blade  of  the  forceps 
may  be  introduced,  and  the  fascia  seized  and  raised  slightly  from  the  patts 
beneath.     The  side  of  the  knife  then  being  turned  downwards,  the  portion  of 


h    ^ 


fuscia  raised  in  the  forceps  is  divided  in  the  direction  of  the  incision  in  the 
fbin,  only  the  last  half-inch  of  the  knife  being  used.  A  fresh  hold  is  then 
Laken  with  the  forceps,  and  another  piece  of  the  fascia  divided  in  the  same 
iraj  (Pig.  6).  With  a  little  practice  it  is  easy  in  this  way  to  make  a  clean 
linear  incision  through  the  fascia.  It  is  a  much  safer  plan  than  that  of  using 
a  direct<»r,  as  nothing  is  divided  hut  that  which  is  raised  by  the  forceps, 
whereas  in  pushing  a  director  blindly  under  a  fascia  its  poiut  may  pass 
'•;aeath  something  which  it  is  not  intended  to  cut.  Where  the  tissues  are 
v^ry  lax  beneath  the  fascia,  it  is  often  a  convenient  plan  to  guide  a  probe- 
l«int«d  bistoury  on  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  instead  of  using  a  director, 
The  finger  is  the  beat  possible  director  when  it  can  lie  used,  as  it  can  be 
Euided  more  or  less  by  sensation.     Occasionally  in  deepening  a  wound  through 
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very  loose  atructiires,  amongst  which  important  vessela  may  lie,  as  in  removing 
tnmourB  from  the  root  of  the  neck  or  the  axilla,  the  snrijeon  may  prefer  to 
make  nse  of  a  hlnnt  inetmrociit,  and  to  tear  the  tiRsnes  instead  of  cutting 
them.  With  this  view  he  may  use  two  pair  of  forceps,  or  one  pair  of  forccpe 
and  a  director,  or  the  baudle  of  the  ecnlpel.  He  must  not,  however,  be 
tempted  to  ubc  these  forcibly  or  rashly,  as  l)y  so  doing  mnch  mischief  may  l)c 
prodnced.  He  must  work  methodically,  picking  np  what  he  intends  to  tear 
with  the  forcciw,  and  being  careful  to  tear  only  what  he  has  thus  seized.     In 


somo  cases  a  properly  cultivated  finger-nail  or  thomb-nail  will  be  found  a 
most  nsefiil  instrument. 


PBarSHTIDir  of  KBHOBSHAaS   SUItIHa   OPBBATIOKB. 

In  every  operation  involving  the  use  of  the  knife,  loss  of  blood  dorinfr  itn 
performance  is  the  great  primary  danger  to  lie  guarded  against.  ThJa  may  Ik 
prevented  most  conveniently  in  the  extremities  by  the  use  of  the  tonmiquit  or 
the  clastic  band,  or  by  an  aasistant  compressing  the  main  art«ry  of  the  limb. 
If  tlie  seat  of  the  operation  Ik  such  as  not  to  admit  of  this,  the  assistant  may 
compress  the  bleeding  vessels  as  they  are  divided  during  the  operation ;  and  as 
soon  OS  it  is  concluded,  he  can  remove  his  fingers  from  them,  one  by  one,  lo 
admit  of  their  being  ligatured  or  twisted.  Tliis  ])lan  lins,  however,  the  incon- 
venience of  occupying  the  assistant's  hands  at  a  time  when  they  may  be  wanted 
to  help  the  Surgeon,  and  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  if  the  vessels  be  seized 
in  a  pair  of  catch  forceps  of  the  pattern  recommended  by  F6an  &  Sir  T.  Spencer 
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Wells  (Fig,  6).  These  forceps  have  scissor  handles,  and  the  grasping  extremity 
is  ron^hened  by  rather  deeply  cut  transverse  teeth.  They  can  be  applied  instan- 
t  uieonsly,  and  their  hold  is  extremely  firm,  and  from  their  length  and  weight 
it  is  easy  for  the  assistant  to  keep  them  out  of  the  wound  during  the  operation, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  fingers  are  free  to  help  the  operator.  At  the  con- 
clofiion  of  the  operation,  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  their  pressure  has 
Bucoeeded  in  permanently  arresting  the  bleeding  from  the  vessels  to  which 
they  have  been  applied.  Their  action  in  this  respect  will  be  more  fully 
described  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Permanent  Arrest  of  Haemorrhage.  As  a 
means  of  temporarily  arresting  bleeding  during  an  operation,  they  have  proved 
of  the  greatest  possible  value,  especially  in  operations  about  the  head  and 
neck,  and  abdomen. 

The  Tovmiquet  aad  its  Application. — ^The  older  Surgeons  from  the 
time  of  Archigenes,  a  Roman  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  bound  a  tight 
narrow  band,  called  "  the  fillet,"  round  a  limb  during  an  amputation.  The 
fillet  was  intended  to  serve  three  purposes — first,  to  steady  the  muscles  during 
the  incision  ;  secondly,  to  nimib  the  hmb  ;  and  thirdly,  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
blo^^d  ;  bat  it  seems  to  have  but  imperfectly  succeeded  in  producing  the  desired 
results.  In  1674,  Morel,  a  French  Surgeon,  perfected  the  fillet  by  introducing 
a  piece  of  stick  beneath  the  band,  by  means  of  which  it  could  be  twisted  up  and 
efficiently  tightened.  To  protect  the  limb  from  being  bruised,  he  introduced 
compresses  beneath  the  band ;  and  to  ensure  the  more  complete  compression  of 
the  main  artery,  he  placed  a  rolled  bandage  along  its  course.  Beneath  the  knot, 
to  save  the  skin  from  being  pinched,  he  placed  a  piece  of  leather  or  thick 
paper.  To  this  apparatus,  he  gave  the  name  of  "  tourniquet."  The  tourniquet 
in  this  primitive  form  is  still  useful,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  appliance,  for 
the  temporary  arrest  of  haemorrhage.  A  round  pebble  or  any  hard  body  about 
the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg,  may  be  rolled  in  the  middle  of  a  pocket-handkerchief 
and  hud  over  the  artery,  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief  being  knotted  round  the 
limb,  and  then  twisted  up  tightly  with  a  piece  of  stick.  In  the  hands  of  an 
''jnorant  person,  however,  the  pebble  would  perhaps  be  better  left  out,  as  if  it 
Were  not  applied  in  the  proper  place,  it  might  serve  merely  to  relieve  the  main 
ar.ery  from  pressure.  The  piece  of  folded  paper  beneath  the  knot  should 
never  be  omitted,  or  the  agony  caused  by  the  pinching  of  the  skin  would  be 
more  than  the  patient  coidd  bear. 

The  screw  tourniquet  which  replaced  Morel's  imperfect  apparatus,  was 
invented  by  the  great  French  Surgeon  Petit  in  1718  ;  and,  although  the 
details  of  its  mechanism  have  undergone  improvements,  the  instrument  used 
in  the  present  day  is  essentially  the  same  (Fig.  18).  It  may  be  apphed 
with  or  without  a  pad  over  the  artery.  If  a  pad  be  used,  it  is  best  made  of  a 
cfimmon  roller,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  wide ;  of  this  a  few  feet 
must  be  unrolled.  The  roller  is  then  placed  longitudinally  on  the  artery,  and 
the  unrolled  part  carried  twice  round  the  limb  so  as  to  keep  the  pad  in  position, 
lot  care  must  be  taken  in  doing  this  not  to  constrict  the  part  sufficiently  to 
eause  venous  engoi^ement.  The  tourniquet  is  then  applied,  and  the  band 
iKickled  with  snificient  tightness  to  keep  it  in  its  place  ;  but  the  instrument 
should  not  be  screwed  up  until  the  moment  of  the  operation.  It  should  then 
be  tiorhtened  rapidly,  so  as  to  lessen  the  liability  to  congestion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  that  always  occurs  when  a  tourniquet  is  applied,  but  which  is 
efipeciaily  apt  to  ensue  when  the  instrument  is  slowly  screwed  up.  The  first  effect 
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of  the  tightening  of  the  tonrniqaet  is  to  compress  the  large  veins  of  the  limb ;  the 
second,  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries  :  hence  the  more  slowly 
it  is  caused  to  act,  the  greater  will  be  the  venous  engorgement  of  the  limb. 
The  blood  that  flows  from  the  limb  during  an  amputation  when  the  tourniquet 
is  applied  as  above  described,  is  almost  entirely  venous,  coming  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  member. 

A  screw  tourniquet  may  be  equally  well  applied  without  a  pad  (Fig.  11)  ; 
but  it  is  then  necessary  to  put  a  piece  of  card,  folded  paper,  or  leather,  beneath 
the  screw  to  save  the  skin  from  being  pinched.  The  pad  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  liable  to  slip,  and  if  not  very  accurately  applied,  it  tends  rather  to 
protect  the  artery  from  pressure  than  to  compress  it  efficiently.  The  screw 
tourniquet  is  now  almost  completely  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  simple  elastic 
band.  It  is,  however,  a  useful  instrument  when  the  Surgeon  is  short  of 
skilled  assistants,  and  especially  in  such  cases  as  wounds  of  large  arteries,  in 
which  an  occasional  relaxation  of  the  tourniquet  is  required  to  guide  the 
operator  to  the  injured  vessel. 

Compression  by  Ela4rtie  Tabiiig  or  Baada^^. — The  circulation  through 
a  limb  may  be  completely  arrested  by  two  or  three  turns  of  an  elastic  bandage 
a])plied  with  moderate  firmness.  The  bandage  may  then  be  secured  by  a  knot 
or  by  a  pin.  During  the  Franco-German  War,  the  field  tourniquet  served  out 
to  the  German  army,  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  elastic  bandage 

about  one  inch  in  width,  and  three 
feet  long.  Esmarch,  of  Kiel,  intro- 
duced as  a  substitute  for  the  band- 
age, a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing 
about  three-quarters  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  2  feet  in  length,  having 
a  hook  fixed  to  one  end  and  an  eye 
to  the  other.  Tliis  is  stretched  and 
wound  firmly  and  rapidly  round  the 
limb  two  or  three  times.  It  often 
happens  that  the  hook  does  not 
meet  the  eye  exactly  as  it  is  wanted 
to,  so  that  either  an  extra  turn  of 

Fig.  T.-Emnarch'a  Tourniquet  applied  to  Shoulder.        the  tubc  mUSt  be  pUt  rouud  the  limb, 

or  the  former  turns  must  be  unduly 
relaxed.  This  may  be  obviated  by  replacing  the  hook  and  eye  by  two  pieces 
of  stout  tape,  bound  on  to  the  ends  of  the  india-rubber  tube.  The  tube  can 
then  be  applied  with  exactly  the  amount  of  force  required,  and  secured  by 
tying  the  ends  of  the  tape  together.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  applying 
the  band,  enormous  pressure  is  easily  obtained  by  a  few  turns  one  over  the 
other,  so  much  so,  that  in  situations  in  which  the  chief  nerves  lie  very  close 
to  the  bones,  as  in  the  arm,  symptoms  of  paralysis,  sometimes  lasting  for 
weeks,  are  recorded  by  Langenbeck  as  having  resulted  from  its  use.  Such 
accidents  are  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  narrow  tube  is  used,  than  if  the 
constriction  be  made  by  a  bandage.  The  latter  should  therefore  be  preferred 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  applied. 

In  certain  regions  special  plans  have  to  be  adopted  in  the  application  of  the 
elastic  tourniquet. 

In  excisions  or  amputations  of  the  shouldor,  the  india-rubber  tube  must  be 
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Teiy  forciblj  stretched  and  applied  round  the  shoulder,  the  lower  part  of  the 
turn  being  high  in  the  axilla,  so  as  to  compress  the  artery  against  the  neck  of 
the  scapula  and  the  upper  part,  as  far  as  possible,  internal  to  the  end  of 
the  clavicle,  and  the  acromion  process.  To  prevent  its  slipping  inwards,  a  piece 
of  bandage  should  be  put  beneath  it  both  in  front  and  behind  at  the  time  it 
is  applied,  bj  means  of  which  an  assistant  may  hold  it  in  position  (Fig.  7). 

In  operating  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  tliigli,  the  india-rubber  tube 
most  be  of  sufficient  length  to  go  round  the  limb  and  the  pelvis.  The 
middle  of  the  tube  is  to  be  applied  to  the  front  of  the  thigh  immediately 
below  the  groin ;  the  two  ends  are  then  to  be  carried  forcibly  round  and 
bruoght  up  to  the  front  i^in, 
where  tbej  cross  and  are  after- 
wards passed  round  the  pelvis 
immediately  below  the  crest  of 
the  ilium. 

In  amputation  at  the  hip- 
jdaty  a  long  piece  of  bandage 
must  be  laid  upon  the  middle  of 
the  groin  in  thelline  of  the  limb, 

and  a  sinoilar  piece  behind,  over  which  the  tube  is  to  be  applied,  so  that  by 
[Killing  on  the  ends  of  the  bandage  any  slipping  of  the  band  may  be  prevented 
daring  the  operation.  The  middle  of  the  tube  is  to  be  placed  in  the  peri- 
naeum,  and  the  ends  pulled  forcibly  outwards  and  crossed  as  high  above 
the  trochanter  as  possible,  and  afterwards  carried  round  the  pelvis  immedi- 
ai4.'Iy  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium  (Fig.  9).  If  the  bandage  is  applied  with 
{efficient  foroe,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  put  any  pad  over  the  artery.  In 
the  accompanying  figmre  the  patient  is  lying  on  his  side  with  the  right  thigh 
:3eied,  in  the  position  for  an  oval  amputation  at  the  hip  joint. 
In  operations  upon  the  penis  or  scrotum,  a  piece  of  bandage  should  be  laid 

along  the  spine  behind  and 
brought  forward  to  the  scro- 
tum in  front.  The  middle  of 
the  tube  is  then  placed  in  the 
perinasum,  and  the  lower  end 
of   the    bandage    turned   up 


Fig.  S.— Esmarch's  Toumiqaet  to  Thigh. 


y^  9. — Amat  of  Haemorrhage.  Operations  on 
'h»  Hip  Joint.  The  dotted  Tine  is  the  inciition 
'  '  tbe  ovml  ampatation  at  the  hip  Joint. 


Fig.  10.— EMinarch's  Band  applied  for 
Operations  on  the  Penis  or  idcrutum. 


^er  it.  The  ends  of  the  tube  are  then  brought  forwards  forcibly,  and 
Toased  on  the  pubes,  and  aftenvards  carried  round  the  pelvis  mid-way 
li'.-tween  the  trochanters  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  passing  between  the  two 
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parts  of  the  bandage,  which  are  then  tied  together,  thus  attaching  the  loop 
of  the  tnlie  that  surrounds  the  scrotum  to  the  part  which  passes  behind  ; 
any  slipping  of  the  tube  during  the  operation  is  thus  rendered  impossible 
(Fig.  10). 

BloodldM  Methods. — Various  devices  have  been  employed  for  many 
years  past  to  diminish  the  loss  of  blood  during  operations  on  the  extremities, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  get  rid  of  the  blood  which  otherwise  fills  the  wound, 
and  more  or  less  conceals  the  steps  of  the  operation,  even  when  the  tourniquet 
had  been  applied.  The  oldest  of  those  is  bandaging  the  limb  firmly  to  the  level 
at  which  the  tourniquet  is  applied,  before  tightening  the  screw.    This  was 

found  not  to  be  very  efficient,  especially  when  a  pad 
was  used  over  the  main  artery  beneath  the  band  of 
the  tourniquet.  Lister  has  shown  that  the  limb 
may  be  rendered  absolutely  bloodless  by  simply 
elevating  it  as  high  as  possible  for  about  one 
minute,  and  then  rapidly  applying  an  elastic  band 
or  a  screw  tourniquet  without  a  pad.  To  hasten 
the  emptying  of  the  blood-vessels  the  limb  may 
be  rubbed  firmly  in  the  direction  of  the  circulation 
(Fig.  11).  By  experiment  he  has  further  sho^Ti 
that  this  is  brought  about  not  only  by  the  emptying 
of  the  veins,  but  by  contraction  of  the  arteries 
which  occurs  when  the  limb  is  placed  in  the  elevated 
position.  Esmarch  of  Kiel  has  attained  the  same 
result  by  applying  an  elastic  bandage  spirally  from 
the  distal  extremity  of  the  limb  upwards  to  the 
point  at  which  the  tourniquet  or  elastic  band  is 
applied  (Fig.  12).  On  removing  the  elastic  band- 
age from  below  the  tourniquet,  the  limb  will  l)e 
found  to  be  absolutely  bloodless,  e^en  the  bones 
-.  very  fi'equently  yielding  no  blood  on  iKjing  cnt. 
With  the  exception  of  the  elasticity  of  the  skin 
and  the  retraction  of  the  muscles,  the  operation 
exactly  resembles  one  on  a  dead  body.  In  this 
state,  all  vessels  of  any  size  can  be  seen  and  tied 
before  the  tourniquet  is  removed.  On  removing 
the  tourniquet,  when  the  blood  returns  to  the 
wounded  part,  very  free  oozing  will  set  in,  which 
often  takes  some  time  to  arrest  by  means 
of  cold  and  exposure  to  the  air.  Thus  it  may 
happen  that  the  patient  loses  as  much  blood  as 
if  Esmareh*s  method  had  not  been  employed, 

Esmarch  has,  however,  lately  adopted  a  plan  by  which  he  asserts  that  most 
operations  on  the  extremities  can  be  rendered  actually  bloodless.  He  first 
secures  every  vessi*!  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  then,  ha^nng  put 
in  the  drainage  tubes  and  introduced  the  sutures,  he  applies  a  dressing  com- 
posed of  antiseptic  gauze  surrounded  by  cotton  wool  impregnated  with  salicylic 
acid,  which  is  moderately  firmly  bandaged  to  the  part.  The  limb  is  then 
placed  in  an  elevated  position,  and  finally  the  elastic  toumi(^uet  is  removal. 
The  elevated  position  is  maintained  for  at  least  a  half  hour  or  an  hour.    In  12 


Ffg.  ll.—Lister's  MeUiod. 
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caaeB  of  amputation  and  56  ^isioiiB  in  which  tiiis  plan  was  tried,  it  succeeded 
perftctlj.  la  148  operations  for  necrosis,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
dreaoDg  ou  account  of  hfemorrhage  iu  six  cases  onlj. 

Varioiis  objections  besides  the  subsequent  oozing  have  been  raised  to 
Esmirch's  bloodless  method.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  causes  sloughing 
of  Uk  flaps  and  increases  the  tendency  to  secondary  hfemorrhage  after  lai^ 
ampatstions,  by  unnaturally  augmenting  the  proportion  of  blood  in  the  body, 
and  BO  giving  rise  to  increased  arterial  tension.  Neither  of  these  statements 
is  sDpported  by  experience.  A  more  rational  objection  against  it  is,  that  when 
the  liinb  is  infiltrated  with  the  products  of  inflammation,  or  when  perhaps 
dots  exist  in  the  veins,  these  may  be  driven  on  into  the  circulation  by  the 
application  of  the  elastio  bandage.    Although  no  case  of  such  an  accident  has 


Fig.  13.— Einurcb's  JlEtluid. 

been  recorded,  it  would  be  safer  when  such  conditions  exist  to  empty  the  limb 
nf  blood  by  the  simpler  plan  of  elevation  as  before  described.  The  same  plan 
IB  also  better  employed  in  cases  of  cancer  or  sarcoma,  in  which  the  danger  of 
dislodging  partides  and  driving  them  into  the  circulation  would  be  very  con- 
sidenble. 

The  advantages  of  the  bloodless  method  of  operathig,  especially  in  diseases 
uf  bones  and  joints,  fer  outweigh  any  supposed  disadvantages. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  say  how  long  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  a 
limb  may  be  mainUined  by  the  elastic  baud  or  the  tourniquet  without  danger 
'if  gangrene.  It  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  age.  Ksmarch's  method 
baa  been  used  for  about  three  houis  without  any  evil  result. 

Cenpraraum  of  tlw  Kain  Artoxial  Trunk  is  in  the  present  day  em- 
(■l"Ted  only  as  a  temporary  expedient  before  a  tourniquet  can  be  appUed,  or 
imiDediately  after  ita  removal,  while  a  few  vessels  before  invisible  arc  being 
secured,  or  in  those  situations  in  which  the  application  of  a  tourniquet  is 
imposBibie.  It  is  far  safer  to  trust  to  an  instmment,  than  to  the  hands  of  an 
uutant,  however  steady  and  strong.  ^Vhen  the  tourniquet  is  applied  with  a 
mffieient  degree  of  tigtitness,  the  whole  circulation  through  the  limb  is  com- 
pletely arrested.  This  can  never  be  done  by  the  compression  of  the  main 
mmk  alone,  the  ctJIateral  vessels  conveying  blood  into  the  limb  independently 
of  iL  Then  again,  if  the  operation  be  unexpectedly  protracted  from  any 
caose,  the  fingers  of  an  assistant  may  tire  or  stiffen ;  and,  the  steadineHS  of 
dieir'prewure'becoming  relaxed,  htemorrhage  may  ensne.  For  these  reasons, 
■*orgtonB  in^-ariably  employ  the  tourniquet  in  amputations  ;  and  even  Liaton, 
who  at  one  period  of  his  career  discarded  this  instrument,  commonly  employed 
it  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
The  points  chosen  for  the  compression  of  arteries  are  those  at  which  the 
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vessel  is  comparatively  Buperficial,  and  ia  placed  over  Bome  bone  against  which 
it  can  be  preaeed.  The  following  are  the  chief  arteries  which  the  Surgeon 
may  be  called  upon  to  compreee. 

The  Oomuon  Ckrotid  can  be  felt  pulsating  j'nat  internal  to  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  and  is  best  compressed  by  preBsiiig  the  thumb  directly  hackwarda 
towards  the  vcrtebne  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage  (Fig.  IS).  To  steady  the 
hand,  the  fingers  should  grasp  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  if  the  preaiure  be  applied  below  the  transveree  process  of  the  aiith 
cervical  vert*:lira,  the  vertebral  artery  will  \k  compressed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  carotid. 

The  fkMiial  utorr  is  easily  compressed  agunat  the  jaw,  where  it  lica  quite 
superficially  immediately  in  fh>ut  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter.    The 


Fig.  13.— Comimulun  of  the  CiHiIlil  Fig.  U.—C-iinprwiiiiii  nf  hnth  tht   Furhil.  rlglit 

fingers  may  be  placed  on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  jaw  to  steady  the  hand,  and 
if  necessary,  the  fore-finger  may  compress  tlie  oppoB)t«  artery.  In  npcrations 
upon  the  nose  and  lips  the  aasistant  may  stand  behind  the  patient  and  com- 
press both  vesBcls  while  he  holds  the  head  as  in  the  fignre  (Fig-  1-^). 

The  tunpond  uiMT  is  compressed  where  it  can  be  fi?lt  pulsating  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  ear  (Fig.  14). 

The  mtbelftTiMi  artoxy  may  require  compression  in  the  third  part  of  its 
course  in  0])erationB  in  the  axilla,  or  on  the  shoulder  joint,  or  in  amputations 
high  up  in  the  arm.  If  digital  compression  be  attempted  the  fingers  should  be 
placed  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  ridge 
formed  by  the  traiiezius.  The  thumb  is  then  forcibly  pressed  upon  tlie  artery, 
where  it  lies  on  the  first  rih,  immediately  external  to  the  ont4.'r  bonier  of  the 
sCcmo-mastoid  and  opposite  the  most  prominent  jiart  of  the  clavicle  (Fig.  14). 
A  considerable  force  is  re<inircd  efficiently  to  compress  this  artery,  the  fingera 
of  the  opposite  hand  may  be  pressed  upon  the  thumb  which  is  upon  the  vessel. 
The  patient's  head  should,  if  passible,  be  inclined  towards  the  side  on  which 
the  artery  ia  being  compressed,  so  as  to  relax  the  cervical  fikscia.  As  the  ioxw 
rctjuired  is  often  so  great  that  the  asaistant  is  apt  to  become  fiitigued  and  relax 
his  pressure,  it  is  often  better  to  compress  the  artery  with  some  mechanical 
contrivance.  That  most  commonly  employed  is  a  large  door-key.  The  ring 
of  tbe  key  ia  wrapped  round  with  a  strip  of  lint,  so  as  to  pad  it  sufficiently  to 
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prerent  it  \Q\anB%  the  patient ;  the  other  end  is  ateo  well  padded  to  protect 

the  fm^^n'a  hand.     The  padded  ring  is  then  pressed  forcibly  down  upon  the 

irterr  in  the  situation  before  de- 

KTibed  (Fig.  15). 
In  cases  in  which  the  clavicle  is 

posited  np  by  an  aneoriamal  tnmonr, 

Srme  recommended  that  an  incision 

fboaid  be  made  above  the  clavicle 

tlinKi^h  the  ekin  and  deep  fascia,  so 

that   the  fingers  of   the  asaiatAnt 

might  be  brought  to  bear   almost 
tlirtctly  npon  the  vessel,  which  would 

thn*  be  secnrely  and  effectually  com- 

pnsMd. 

The  braebiml  aztary  is  best  com* 
prened  by  grasping  the  limb  op- 
]io«ite  the  middle  of  the  arm  in  such 
n  iray  that  the  tip*  of  the  fingers 
■re  placed  immediately  internal  to 
the  edge  of  the  biceps,  aud  thus  press  ' 
iJie  artery  against  the  bone  while  the 
thnmh  rests   againat  the  hnmerns  on  the  opposite  side  (Fig.   15). 

The  TmSiml  utd  nlaar  artariM  frequently  reqnire  compression  while  the 
•Diveon  is  searching  for  a  wounded  vessel  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  and  the 
misUnt  must,  under  these  circumstancea,  ateady  the  hand  as  well  ae  compress 
lli;  vessels.  He  will  best  efi'eot  these  objects  by  grasping  the  lower  part  of  the 
fitre-ann  finnly  with  both  bands,  his  fingers 
king  at  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  his  thumbs 
\ntKA  upon  the  arteries  immediately  above  the 
«ria  ;  on  the  radial,  at  the  point  at  which  it 
i«  Linnmonly  felt,  as  the  pnlse,  and  on  the  ulnar, 
»  the  onter  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  fiexor 
arpi  ubariB  (Fig.  16).  fi«.  n^-c.-n, 

CoaipTMMion  tX  tlu  »1>doiiiiiial  aorta  is  ■na  u 

n-qoired  in  some  cases  of  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint  or  high  np  in  the  thigh,  and  in  operations  for  aneurism  of  the  iliac 
iruTKS,  or  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  in  the  bnttock.  The  point  at 
which  it  is  Booat  conveniently  compressed  is  immediately  above  its  bifurcation. 
TV  bifttrcation  of  the  aorta  takea  place  on  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vmebra,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  ;  superficially  this  corre- 
•[Dnds  to  a  point  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus,  and  on  a  level  with 
th«  hiriiest  part  of  the  iliac  crest.  In  compressing  the  aortA,  therefore,  the 
pTCMore  should  be  applied  a  little  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus.  In 
Hiiidren,  and  very  thin  subjects,  the  aorta  can  readily  be  compressed  with  the 
bnd  in  this  situation,  but  the  force  required  is  so  great  that  it  la  impoaaible 
f'f  it  to  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time.  In  the  absence  of  any  other 
intnnnent,  Eemarch  recommends  the  following  plan : — A  common  roller 
Iwdage  about  two  and  half  inches  wide  and  eight  yards  long  is  to  be  rolled 
mmd  a  stick  abont  the  thickness  of  the  thumb  and  nine  inches  long.  The  pad 
-Jm  fcsmed  is  held  in  the  proper  position  by  the  ends  of  the  stick,  while 
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several  tarns  of  elastic  bandage  are  passed  round  the  body  so  as  to  press 
it  forcibly  against  the  spine.  After  it  is  applied  an  assistant  most  continue  to 
hold  the  pad  in  position  by  means  of  the  stick.  An  objection  common  to  this 
and  to  all  other  elastic  appliances  for  compression  of  the  aorta  is,  that  should 

the  patient  vomit,  the  forcible  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles  will 
almost  certainly  lift  the  pad  from  the 
aorta  and  relax  the  compression.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  whenever  possible,  to 
use  the  instrument  known  as  Pancoast's 
or  Lister's  Aortic  Tourniquet  (Fig.  17). 
This  consists  merely  of  a  large  horse- 
shoe clamp,  one  end  of  which  is  ex- 
panded and  padded  so  as  to  fit  the 
spine,  and  the  other  receives  a  screw 
which  presses  down  a  pad  of  sufficient 
size  to  compress  the  aorta  with  cer- 

Fig.  i7.-]UBter'8  Aorta  Compreasor  applied.  taiuty.  Listcr  states,  that  from  ex- 
amination of  a  considerable  number  of 
bodies,  he  has  found  that  the  aorta  is  as  often  in  the  middle  line  as  to  the 
left  of  the  spine,  and  consequently  it  is  better  always  to  feel  for  the  pulsation 
before  applying  the  pad,  taking  the  highest  point  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
as  the  level  of  the  bifurcation,  and  ignoring  the  umbihcus  altogether.  If 
the  pad  be  placed  exactly  on  the  vessel,  a  comparatively  slight  amount 
of  force  is  required  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  but  should  it  be  misplaced 
the  Surgeon  may  be  tempted  to  use  an  amount  of  force  which  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  soft  parts  and  intestines  beneath  the  pad.  In 
order  still  further  to  avoid  injury  to  these  parts,  it  is  well  to  place  a 
soft  hollow  sponge  beneath  the  pad.  The  instrument,  when  properly 
applied,  interferes  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  with  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
vena  cava. 

Compression  of  tlie  eommon  iliac  may  easily  be  carried  out  by  the 
application  of  the  aortic  tourniquet  over  the  line  of  the  artery,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  upper  third  of  a  line  drawn  from  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus  at  the 
level  of  the  highest  point  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  a  point  midway  between 
the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  Bichard  Davy,  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  has  invented  a  plan  of  compressing  this  artery  by 
means  of  a  straight  lever  of  wood  introduced  per  rectum,  which  usually  answers 
very  well.  The  lever  should  be  about  two  feet  in  length,  smooth  and  round, 
and  shaped  something  like  a  poker.  About  two  ounces  of  olive  oil  having 
been  injected  into  the  rectum,  the  end  of  the  lever  is  introduced  to  such 
a  distance  that  its  point  comes  to  lie  over  the  artery  in  the  groove  between  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  psoas  muscle.  By  raising  the  handle  of  the  lever 
and  bringing  it  against  the  opposite  thigh,  the  artery  is  most  efficiently  com- 
pressed, the  tissues  of  the  perinseum  acting  as  the  fulcrum. 

Compression  of  the  external  iliac  can  be  carried  out  with  certainty  only 
inunediately  above  the  groin,  as  above  that  point  it  is  easily  pushed  over  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  into  such  a  position  as  to  escape  pressure.  If  it  be  desired 
to  compress  it,  it  may  readily  be  done  either  with  the  fingers  or  by  placing  a 
roller  bandage  across  the  line  of  the  artery,  and  securing  it  first  by  a  few  turns 
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of  a  common  bandage,  passing  in  a  figure  of  eigitt  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  and  the  pelfis  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  over  nbich  must  be  put  a 
feir  turns  of  an  iudia-nibbcr  bandage. 

COBprwMiou  of  ths  ftmoral  tataxj  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  (Fig.  18) 
ij  aHmnoQiy  resorted  to  for  the  ttjmporary  arrest  of  hBemorrhage  from  any 
pirt  of  the  lower  limb.    It  is  thus  performed.    The  Surgeon  stands  bf  that 


— Pmsarc  wllh  Tlinniht.    Appllcstion  ot  Toumlqnet  to  Femoral  Artery. 


iide  of  the  patient  on  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  compressed,  with  his  hack 
wwiids  the  patient's  head  and  his  body  inclined  over  the  pel™.  He  then 
gnapg  the  limb  firmly  viith  both  hands,  the  fingers  of  one  hand  obtaining 
I  bold  on  the  mass  of  the  ad- 
iaaoi  moaclea,  and  those  of  the 
utber  on  the  posterior  border  of 
the  tn>ch&nter  major.  His  two 
tliDiDbi  are  placed,  one  over  the 
'^^Imt,  upon  the  artery  at  a  point 
iiiiii>edi»tely  below  Poupart'a  liga- 
sunit,  and  exactly  midway  be- 
tween the  symphysis  pubis  and 
the  ntaior  superior  iliac  spine — 
Kbere  the  vessel  lies  over  the  hip- 
bone. InsbnmeDtal  compression 
in  this  gitnation  is  employed  only 
a  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  and  will  he  described  with  that  disease. 

Tia  pqjpMt— 1  aztary  is  too  deeply  situated  to  be  compressed  with  advun- 
t^.  In  bleeding  &om  a  point  below  the  knee  and  above  the  ankle,  it  is 
tKtCer  to  apply  the  pressure  to  the  femoral  artery  at  the  groin. 

Tka  Mrtnlor  Kod  postorior  tibial  artoriM  at  the  ankle  may  con- 
tniently  be  (XHnpressed  during  an  operation  on  the  foot  (Fig.  19).    The 
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assistant  may,  at  the  same  time,  steady  the  foot,  and  hold  it  in  a  con- 
venient position  for  the  Surgeon.  The  limb  being  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
the  assistant  puto  the  patient's  knee  in  his  as^illa  ;  he  then  gi*aspfl  the 
limb  firmly  with  one  hand  above  the  ankle,  and  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  compresses  the  vessels.  The  posterior  tibial  is  to  be  compressed  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  one  finger's  breadth  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  and 
the  anterior  tibial  with  the  thumb  in  front  of  the  ankle  at  a  point  exactly 
midway  between  the  two  malleoli,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  middle  line. 

OONBTirUTZONAIi   SFnOTB   OF    OFXBATIONa 

Every  operation  of  any  importance  is  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of 
traumatic  fever ^  as  indicated  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  an  increased  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  some  degree  of  thirst.  Such  fever,  if  moderate  and  con- 
fined within  certain  limits,  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  morbid  condition ; 
and  unless  it  is  kept  up  by  some  unhealthy  state  of  the  wound,  by  the  presence 
of  decomposing  matter,  or  by  pent-up  discharges,  it  completely  subsides  by  the 
third  day.  The  thermometer  is  the  only  certain  means  of  judging  of  the 
degree  of  fever.  The  pulse  is  a  fallacious  sign,  being  greatly  influenced  by 
the  mental  state  of  the  patient  and  many  other  causes ;  thirst  also  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  ansesthetic ;  but  the  temperature  is  an  infallible  guide.  If 
the  thermometer  remain  below  100''  F.  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  on  this  score. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  Operation- Wonnda  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  accidental  wounds,  and  will  be  treated  of  in  the  Chapter  on  the  treat- 
ment of  such  injuries. 

The  Constitiitional  After-treatment  of  operations  demands  as  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon  as  the  management  of  the  wound  itself. 
Inmicdiately  after  the  operation,  and  before  the  effects  of  the  ansesthetic  have 
passed  off,  the  patient  should  be  comfortably  arranged  in  bed,  with  the  clothes 
supported  by  a  cradle,  or  other  contrivance,  away  from  the  part  implicated  ; 
an  opiate  may  then  be  administered  if  required,  or  a  little  wine  and  water  if 
there  be  faintness,  and  the  patient  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  Diet  after  the  operationy  this  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  patient's  constitutional  powers,  his  previous  habits,  his  age,  and  upon  the 
severity  of  the  o]ieration.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  an 
operation  is  a  shock  to  the  system,  the  constitutional  powers  require  to  be 
maintained  after  its  performance.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case,  if  the 
mutilation  be  severe,  or  the  subsequent  suppuration  abundant.  If  the  patient's 
strength  be  good,  not  having  been  broken  by  previous  disease  or  suffering,  and 
if  the  operation  be  a  slight  one,  as  the  amputation  of  a  finger  or  the  removal 
of  a  small  tumour,  he  may  have  half  his  uwial  diet  allowed  for  a  few  days,  but 
with  little,  if  any,  stimulant.  If  the  operation  have  been  more  severe,  but  not 
capital,  no  solids  should  be  allowed,  but  broths  and  nourishing  liquids  alone 
given  for  the  first  few  days.  If  the  operation  have  been  a  capital  one,  the 
patient's  health  and  strength  being  otherwise  good,  he  may  be  restricted  to 
farinaceous  slops  and  beeJf-tea  until  the  febrile  disturbance  which  always 
follows  severe  operations  has  passed  off,  after  which  some  light  pudding  may 
be  added  ;  and  the  diet  may,  as  the  case  progresses,  be  gradually  improved  by 
the  successive  addition  of  fish  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  meat,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  stimulants^  as  required,  until  it  reach  the  normal  standard.    It  not 
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unfreqaentlj  happens,  however,  that  a  totally  different  course  must  be  pursued. 
It  18  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  the  great  question  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
Alcohol  as  an  article  of  diet.  But  aa  a  medicinal  agent  in  severe  surgical  cases 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  utility  of  alcohol  in  some  shajDc.  If  the 
juticnt  have  been  much  reduced  by  long-continued  suppuration,  or  other 
dt'pressing  causes  before  the  operation  ;  if  he  be  old  and  weakly  in  constitu- 
tion, or  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
fitimalants,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  a  tonic  and  stimulating 
mode  of  treatment.  Indeed,  in  hospital  practice  especially,  this  is  by  far 
ihe  most  successf ol  mode  of  treating  patients  after  severe  operations ;  without 
it,  many  would  have  sunk,  whom  I  have  seen  saved  by  the  free  administra- 
tion of  large  qoantities  of  brandy,  wine,  porter,  eggs,  and  beef-tea  from  the 
very  time  of  the  operation — that  stimulant  being  given  to  which  the  patient 
is  accostomed  in  a  state  of  health.  This  plan  of  treatment  is  also  one  of  the 
best  preventives  of  those  diffuse  forms  of  inflammation  that  are  so  commonly 
fatal  in  these  cases ;  and  when  they  come  on,  I  know  no  better  remedy  than 
the  brandy-and-egg  mixture,  freely  administered.  In  all  this,  however,  the 
SnrgeoQ  must  be  guided  by  the  patient's  pulse,  his  previous  habits,  and  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  ;  and  nothing  requires  greater  judgment  than  the 
Administration  of  stimulants,  according  to  these  particulars.  The  temperature 
is;  also  a  moat  important  guide  to  the  diet  of  a  patient.  If  it  be  high,  animal 
f<iod  mast  be  avoided,  but  stimulants  need  not  necessarily  be  abandoned ;  in 
fiict  they  may  be  required  in  increased  quantity,  especially  if  with  the  fever 
then;  is  rapidity  and  weakness  of  the  pulse.  The  great  importance  of  attend- 
ing scmpalously  to  the  general  cleanliness  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  ventila- 
don  of  the  ward  or  room  in  which  he  is  lying,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  occarrence  of  nnhealthy  and  spreading  forms  of  inflammation,  need  scarcely 
be  insisted  on,  as  these  hygienic  precautions  are  universally  recognised  as  being 
of  the  first  importance  under  such  circumstances. 

The  maote  affect  of  the  major  operations  is  a  subject  that  requires  inves- 
tirifttion.  Do  ijeople  who  have  undergone  any  of  the  greater  operations,  and 
vho  have  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects,  as  a  rule,  live  as  long  as  those 
who  have  not  sustained  a  mutilation  ?  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  they  do 
ixou  When  we  reflect  on  the  enormous  number  of  persons  who,  before  the  age 
I't  thirty,  suffer  amputation  of  one  of  the  limbs  for  injury,  it  is  remarkable 
iHiw  seldom  one  sees  an  old  person  in  a  hospital  or  elsewhere,  who  has  lost  a 
i.iiib  in  early  life.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  only  of  amputations  for  injury ; 
f<^  thoee  who  have  undergone  this  operation  for  strumous  or  malignant 
disease,  freqnently  die  early  from  recurrence  of  the  constitutional  vice  in 
4<ber  fjarts  of  the  body.  So  also  with  respect  to  lithotomy.  Very  many  boys 
are  cat  for  stone  every  year  and  recover  ;  but  I  scarcely  recollect  to  have  met 
with  a  middle-aged  adult  who  had  been  operated  on  in  childhood. 

The  various  Special  Operations  will  be  considered  when  treating  of  the 
*^verai  Injuries  and  Diseases  for  which  they  are  required ;  but,  as  Amputations 
do  not  readily  fall  under  any  special  head,  l)eiug  required  for  a  gix^at  variety 
4'f  different  conditions,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  them  here. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


AMPUTATIONS  AND  DISARTICULATIONS. 

The  term  Ampniation  means  the  separation  or  removal  of  a  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  removal  of  a  limb,  but  sometimes  also  to 
that  of  other  parts,  as  the  breast  or  penis. 

The  frequency  of  amputation  of  the  limbs  has  much  lessened  of  late  years  ; 
other  and  less  severe  modes  of  treatment  being  now  successfully  followed  in 
many  cases  of  diseased  joint,  of  aneurism,  and  of  compound  fracture.  Still 
amputations  are  among  the  most  frequent  operations  in  surgery,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  as  long  as  the  human  body  is  liable  to  severe  mutilations,  to 
gangrene  of  the  limbs,  and  to  malignant  and  other  incurable  diseases  of  the 
bones  and  joints.  It  has  been  somewhat  the  fashion  to  decry  amputation ;  and 
to  speak  of  this  operation  as  an  opprobrium  to  curative  surgery.  But,  though 
no  Surgeon  can  deprecate  unnecessary  amputations  more  strongly  than  I  do, 
I  cannot  admit  that  the  removal  of  a  limb  is  an  operation  of  less  merit  than 
any  other  proceeding  adopted  when  all  other  means  have  failed  in  curing  the 
diseased  part,  or  in  saving  the  patient's  life  from  danger.  Surely,  it  is  rather 
a  subject  of  just  pride  than  the  reverse,  that  the  Surgeon  is  able  to  save  the 
whole  of  the  body  by  sacrificing  by  a  simple  operation  a  limb  that  has  been 
utterly  disorganised  or  spoilt  by  disease  or  injury.  In  the  performance  of 
an  amputation,  also,  much  dexterity  may  frequently  be  displayed ;  and  there  is 
commonly  great  scope  for  surgical  skill  in  the  constitutional  treatment  of  the 
patient  both  before  and  after  the  operation. 

The  amputation  of  a  limb  is  generally  performed  through  the  continuity  of  a 
bone  ;  when  done  at  a  joint,  it  is  called  a  Disarticulatimi. 

Amputation  for  diseases  of  joints,  or  for  the  immediate  effects  of  injury,  is 
an  operation  of  comparatively  recent  date  ;  for  the  older  surgeons  undertook 
the  removal  of  a  limb  only  for  gangrene.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  in 
the  works  of  many  of  the  older  writers  the  only  mention  of  amputation  is  in 
the  treatment  of  gangrene.  Hippocrates,  who  lived  about  400  years  before 
Christ,  recommended  that  the  Surgeon  in  removing  a  gangrenous  limb  should 
limit  his  incisions  to  the  dead  tissues  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  bleeding, 
Celsus,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  encouraged  a 
bolder  line  of  practice.  The  operation  of  amputation  as  described  by  him  was 
thus  performed.  A  deep  incision  waa  made  to  the  bone  between  the  living  and 
dead  tissues,  encroaching  rather  on  the  living  than  lea^s-ing  any  of  the  dead. 
When  the  bone  was  reached,  the  sound  flesh  was  drawn  back  from  it,  and  the  saw 
applied  as  high  as  possible.  The  edges  of  the  skin  were  then  brought  down 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  covering  should  be  lax,  that  it  might  as 
nearly  as  possible  cover  the  bone  completely.  As,  however,  Celsus  advises  that 
the  part  which  the  skin  did  not  reach  should  be  dressed  with  lint  covered  mth 
A  sponge  squeezed  out  of  vinegar,  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  at  least  the 
covering  was  not  sufficient  to  make  a  perfect  stump.  Celsus  was  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  ligature,  and  wrote  strongly  against  the  employment  of 
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caostics  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  ;  it  is  probable,  tlierefore,  that  the 
Tessels  were  secured  in  an  amputation  at  that  time  by  the  ligature,  although 
no  distinct  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  description  of  the  operation.  In  spite 
of  this  he  tells  us  that  the  operation  was  attended  by  very  great  danger,  for 
th*:  patients  often  died  from  haemorrhage  or  faintings  during  it43  ^performance, 
and  that  it  was  justified  only  by  the  &ct  that  the  cases  for  amputation  were 
6uch  that  it  had  not  to  be  considered  whether  the  remedy  was  very  safe, 
liecmifie  it  was  the  only  one  there  was.  Amputation  was  performed  in  this 
war,  however,  in  spite  of  its  dangers,  till  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
when  Arehigenes,  another  Roman  surgeon,  invented  the  fillet,  which  was 
bf^and  tightly  round  the  limb  to  diminish  the  loss  of  blood.  The  writings  of 
this  Smgeon  have  been  in  great  part  lost,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  what  means  he 
D5ed  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage ;  but,  whatever  they  were,  they  do  not  seem 
lo  have  been  very  successful ;  for,  soon  after  his  time,  Galen,  who  practised  in 
Rome  daring  the  later  part  of  the  second  century,  reverted  to  the  practice  of 
Hip[>ucrates,  recommending  that  in  amputations  the  incisions  should  be 
liuiitc'd  to  the  gangrenous  tissues,  and  that  a  cautery  should  be  applied  to 
wiiat  remained  of  the  dead  parts  after  removal  of  the  limb.  The  practice  of 
iyin«r  arteries  also  fell  completely  into  abeyance,  the  cautery  lacing  almost  the 
4  Illy  means  employed  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage.  So  great  indeed  was  the 
fesir  of  haemorrhage  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Guido  di  Cauliaco  recom- 
meuded  even  strangulating  the  limb  by  means  of  plasters,  and  allowing  it  to 
drt'p  off,  in  preference  to  any  cutting  operation.  It  was  not  till  1520  that  the 
m*ide  of  operating  adopted  by  Gelsus  was  revived  by  Hans  von  Gersdorf ;  but 
a«  the  cantery,  or  various  more  or  less  impotent  styptics  were  still  the  only 
mt-ans  employed  to  stop  the  bleeding,  the  operation  was  too  dangerous  to  be 
iiudertaken  as  an  ordinary  mode  of  treatment.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
siitcenth  centory,  about  1560,  the  use  of  the  ligature  was  re-introduced  by 
Ambroise  Pare,  the  most  celebrated  Snrgeon  of  his  time.  Amputation,  as  he 
T<erformed  it,  was  essentially  the  same  operation  as  that  described  by  Celsus, 
:ind  although  the  arrest  of  bleeding  was  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  ligature, 
:he  lofls  of  blood  during  the  operation  was  considerable ;  for,  though  ^*  the 
liliet  '*  was  bound  tightly  round  the  limb  with  the  intention  of  diminishing 
tLe  haemorrhage,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  applied  with  sufficient  force 
crimpletely  to  arrest  the  circulation.  The  instruments  used  for  seizing  the 
uieel  were  somewhat  clumsy,  and  consequently  the  patient  often  lost  so  much 
I  Iriod  before  the  vessel  was  tied,  that  the  majority  of  Surgeons  continued  to 
ifbfer  the  caateiy  or  some  styptic  for  another  century.  It  was  not  until  the 
i^ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  ligature  really  became  the  only 
i^'ognised  mode  of  arresting  arterial  bleeding.  This  result  was  brought  about 
jartly  by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey  in  1628,  but 
ihitfly  by  the  invention  of  a  really  efficient  tourniquet  by  Morel  in  1674. 
Soiyeons  now  were  able  to  perform  amputations  without  the  fear  of  seeing 
tSi'ir  (jatient  die  of  haemorrhage  during  the  operation,  and  from  that  time  the 
r*si\  improvement  in  amputations  commenced. 

In  1679,  Lowndham,  an  English  Surgeon,  first  suggested  the  plan  of  cutting 
p.  flap  which  could  be  made  to  cover  the  di\'ided  end  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  obtain 
uiriy  union  without  separation  of  the  end  of  the  bone.  Thus  there  came  to  be 
uo  distinct  modes  of  amputating  a  limb,  the  circular  and  the  flap  method, 
lai'li  of  which  underwent  gradual  development  and  improvement. 
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Amputation  by  tha  CirmUur  Method. — The  first  improvement  of  the 
circular  method  of  amputating,  made  after  the  invention  of  the  tourniquet, 
waa  the  introduction  of  what  was  known  as  the  operation  "  by  the  double 
incision."  This  mode  of  operating  was  introduced  into  practice  almost  simul- 
taneously by  Cheselden,  of  London,  and  J.  L.  Petit,  of  Paris.  In  this  mode 
of  operating,  the  skin  and  fat  were  divided  by  a  circular  incision ;  the 
aasistant  then,  grasping  the  limb,  pulled  the  integuments  forcibly  upwards, 
and  the  muscles  were  cut  through  to  the  bone  by  another  circular  sweep  of 
the  knife,  and  the  saw  applied  as  high  up  as  possible.  This  method  of 
operating  did  not  aim  at  completely  covering  in  the  bone,  but  it  pro\ided 
such  an  amount  of  covering  that  it  was  possible  for  the  stump  to  heal  com- 
pletely by  granulation,  usually  after  separation  of  the  protruding  end  of  tho 
bone.  The  i^ults  of  this  operation  were  not  so  bad  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  first  Monro,  who  wrote  in  1736,  tells  us  that  out  of  ninety- 
nine  cases  of  major  amputation  performed  by  himself  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  only  eight  died,  and  none  of  these  fi:x)m  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  operation.  Monro  secured  the  vessels  by  ligature,  and 
dressed  the  raw  surface  of  the  stump  with  dry  hnt,  which  remained  on  till  it 
was  loosened  by  suppuration.  A  modification  of  the  operation  by  the  double 
incision  Was  introduced  by  the  French  surgeon,  Louis,  in  17G8.  He  noticed 
that  in  making  the  circular  incision  through  the  muscles,  the  retraction  of 
the  superficial  layei-s  was  greater  than  that  of  those  near  the  l)one.  In  order 
therefore  to  obtain  a  higher  and  more  level  division  of  the  muscles,  he 
divided  the  superficial  layers  with  the  skin  and  fat,  and  having  drawn  them 
forcibly  upwards,  cut  the  remaining  muscle  with  a  second  sweep  of  tlie  knife* 
A  linen  retractor  was  applied  l)etween  the  first  and  second  incisions,  and  in 
order  to  allow  the  muscles  to  retract  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  Ijouis  wa» 
inclined  to  abandon  the  tourniquet  and  to  trust  to  digital  compression  of  the 
main  arterial  trunk.  80  far,  Surgeons  had  advanced  little  beyond  the  opera- 
tion of  Celsus ;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  amputation  by  the  double 
incision,  as  performed  at  this  time,  the  bone  was  better  covered  than  in  that 
by  the  Roman  Surgeons,  who  raised  the  soft  parts  very  freely  before  sawing* 
The  first  attempt  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  raw  snr&ce  left  after  amputation 
was  made  by  Samuel  Sharp  about  1750.  He  passed  two  broad  riblx)n-like 
ligatures,  each  composed  of  eight  well  waxed  threads,  through  the  edges  of  the 
wound  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  skin,  and 
drawing  them  tolerably  tightly,  tied  them  in  a  bow-knot.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  tension  thus  caused  produced  such  an  amount  of  pain  and 
fever  that  the  plan  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  recommended. 

Between  1770  and  1780  the  great  feet  became  recognised  that  the  only  way 
to  obtain  speedy  healing  of  a  stump  is  to  pronde  sufficient  covering  to  enable 
the  edges  of  the  skin  to  be  brought  together  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  so  as  t<> 
meet  easily  without  tension.  This  led  to  the  invention  of  the  mode  of 
operating  known  as  amputation  by  the  triple  incision,  which  was  introduced 
into  practice  almost  simultaneously  by  Benjamin  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  William 
Hey,  of  Leeds,  and  Alanson,  of  Liverpool.  The  two  former  performed  tho 
operation  exactly  as  it  is  done  in  the  present  day  by  those  who  practise  that 
method  (Figs.  20  and  21).  The  skin  and  fat  were  first  divided  by  a  single 
sweep  of  the  knife  and  dissected  up  for  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  diameter 
of  the  limb  ;  the  muscles  were  then  divided  by  another  circular  sweep  of  the 
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knife  uid  retracted  for  a  distance  Torjing  from  one  to  two  inches,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  limb ;  and  the  bone  was  sawn  as  high  up  as  posEible. 
In  the  thi|^  &ad  leg  it  was  recommended  by  Hey  to  cut  the  posterior  muscles 
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longer  than  the  anterior,  to  allow  for  their  greater  contraction.  The  edges  of 
the  skin  were  brought  together  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  limb,  and  a 
sump  was  formed  with  abundant  corcring  for  the  bones,  but  neceasarily  with 
KHDe  puckering  and  projection  at  each  angle. 

Hie  three  incisions  which  gained  for  this  operation  the  name  of  "  the  triple 
incinon  "  were  first  the  incision  throngh  the  skin  and  fat,  secondly,  the  incision 
ihnnigh  the  mnscles,  and  finally,  the  circular  sweep  round  the  bone  to  separate 
the  muscles  for  retraction.  The  method  adopted  by  Alanson  produced  mnch 
Che  same  resnlt,  the  only  difi'erence  being  that  he  attempted  to  di\ide  the 
maicles  in  anch  a  way  as  to  leave  a  hollow  cone  with  the  bone  at  its  apex,  bf 
Coming  the  edge  of  the  knife  obliquely  upwards.  This  proceeding  was  found 
bf  other  Surgeona  to  be  inconvenient,  although  in  Alanson's  hands  it  produced 
nrallent  resnita. 

AapKtetiMi  br  tli*  nap-]E«tliod  was  invented  in  this  countiy  by 
Ijown^iam,  and  was  first  described  in  a  work  by  J.  Yonge,  with  the  extra- 
ordinarr  title  of  "  Cnrms  Trinmphalis  e  Terebinthino,"  published  in  1C70. 
The  operation  was  at  first  performed  only  in  the  leg,  and  the  flap  which  waa 
fcnned  from  the  calf  waa  cnt  by  dissection,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the 
intcgunents  and  subcutaneous  tieaues.  In  1G96  Verduin  of  Amsterdam 
ind^xntdently  invented  a  similar  operation,  but  his  method  differed  from  that 
of  liowndham  in  the  flap  being  cut  hy  transfixion,  instead  of  being  raised  by 
dineGtioD.    Both    Lowndham  and  Verduin    hoped    to    be  able   to  arrest 
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hEemoiThag<c  by  preaBing  the  flap  against  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  securing  it  by 
handagvs.  The  result  was,  thatalthongh  in  a  few  cases,  especially  in  the  hands  of 
Yongc,  who  nnderetood  the  necessity  of  drainage,  union  by  first  intention  seema 
to  have  taken  pieice,  in  the  great  majority  the  discharges  were  pent  np  and 
caused  violent  inflammation.  In  consiqacnce  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
results  obtained,  the  method  was  completely  abandoned  till  17311,  when  it  was 
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re-introdnced  by  a  French  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Ravaton,  who  modified  the 
operation  by  making  two  rectangular  flaps,  one  from  each  side  of  the  limb, 
and  securing  the  vessels  by  means  of  the  ligature.  A  similar  o]x.'ratton  was 
performed  by  Vermale,  of  Mannheim,  in  1707,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 
That  the  flap  method  still  did  not  yield  very  favourable  results,  on  account  of 
the  tendency  to  accomnlation  of  discbai^s  between  the  flaps  in  the  absence  of 
any  proper  system  of  drainage,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1763, 
O'Halloran,  "surgeon  and  man-midwife"  at  Limerick,  recommended  that  the 
flap  and  stnmp  sliouid  be  drct«e<l  ns  separate  snres,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  bniught  together  tilt  the  surfaces  were  covered  by  granulations.  This  plan 
did  not,  howeier,  find  much  favour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
Hnrgeong  preferred  the  circular  amputation  in  m<«t  eases,  the  flap  operation 
being  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  npper  part  of  the  leg,  the  lower  port  of 
tlie  thigh,  and  the  distal  parts  uf  the  foot.  Alanson  and  Hey,  whose  names 
have  already  lieen  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  circular  method  of 
amputation,  practised  and  improved  the  flap  operation  in  these  situations. 
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Dnring  the  firet  forty  years  of  this  century,  however,  the  flap-operation  camo 
^;Tv«dy  into  favonr  in  this  country,  and  was  during  the  later  part  of  that  time 
supported  by  the  able  advocacy  of  Listen,  who  invariably  amputated  by  that 
method,  and  who  certainly  did  it  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  preciaion. 
.^potation  by  the  double  flap  as  it  is  still  practised,  is  thus  performed 
(Fiir.^i). 

The  two  flaps  may  be  made  either  by  cutting  from  without  inwards,  or  by 
transfiiioQ — cutting  from  within  outwards.  Trausfixiou  is  adapted  only  to 
dt«hy  parte,  as  the  thigh  or  arm  ;  but  cutting  from  without  inwards  will  be 
fouod  to  afford  the  best  result,  and  is  indeed  the  only  mode  of  forming  the  flap, 
lu  some  situations  in  which  the  bones  are  naturally  thinly  covered,  as  on  the 
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liorsal  aspect  of  the  fore-arm,  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  or  just  above  tho 
tnkle-joint,  or  where  the  soft  parts  have  been  wasted  by  chronic  disease. 

The  flaps  in  ttansfiiion  should  be  made  by  a  steady  sweeping  cut,  so  that  the 
•"ft  parts  may  be  evenly  and  smoothly  divided.  Their  length  must  of  course  be 
wiportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  limb.  If  they  be  cut  too  long,  too  much 
miucle  will  be  left  on  the  stump,  and  the  flap  itself  ia  usually  badly  fashioned 
ind  pointed.  Should  the  Surgeon  feel  that  he  has  made  this  mistake,  the 
«iwr  plan  will  be  at  once  to  round  off  the  ends  of  the  flaps.  Should  they 
Have  been  cut  too  short,  the  soft  parts  must  be  forcibly  retracted,  the  hone 
•Seared  by  circular  sweeps  of  the  knife,  and  sawn  as  high  up  as  possible. 
The  Sap  (artbest  from  the  vessels,  as  that  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  or 
um,  alMold  be  cut  first.  In  making  the  inner  flap,  great  care  must  be  taken 
lu  wind  the  point  of  the  knife  well  round  the  bone,  so  as  not  to  trausfix  and 
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split  the  vessels,  bat  to  cnt  them  as  long  as  possible.  As  a  general  role,  the 
less  loose  mnscle  that  is  left  on  the  stnmp,  the  better :  hence,  where  there  is  an 
eqnal  thickness  of  soft  parts  ronnd  the  bone,  as  in  the  arm  and  thigh,  the  flaps 
should  be  cut  short,  well  retracted,  and  the  bone  cleared  by  circular  sweeps  of 
the  knife  as  high  as  necessary.  The  bone  thus  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
hollow  beyond  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  flaps,  and  there  is  less  chance  of  a 
conical  stump  being  left. 

In  cutting  a  flap  from  without  inwards,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
remember  that  the  edge  of  the  knife  must  never  be  turned  towards  the  under 
surface  of  the  flap,  but  always  towards  the  parts  to  be  removed.  After  marking 
out  the  flap  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  the  Surgeon  takes  the  edge  of  the 
skin  lightly  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  and  raises  it  from 
the  parts  beneath.  The  portion  of  the  flap  which  is  thus  raised  is  therefore  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  limb,  and  the  knife  must  also  be  kept  in  a 
similar  direction,  or  its  edge  will  be  turned  towards  the  base  of  the  flap,  and 
by  scoring  its  under  surface  will  greatly  increase  the  dangers  of  sloughing. 
The  flap  must  be  raised  evenly  across  the  limb,  and  one  side  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  in  advance  of  the  other.  When  bands  of  areolar  tissue  are 
seen  passing  frx)m  the  flap  to  the  parts  beneath,  the  operator  must  divide  these 
at  the  end  that  is  attached  to  the  parts  to  be  removed.  There  should  be  no 
hurry  about  raising  a  flap  by  dissection,  as  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics 
the  lengthening  of  the  operation  by  two  or  three  minutes  is  a  matter  of  but 
little  importance.  It  is  better  to  spend  one  or  two  minutes  more  over  the 
operation,  than  to  have  to  re-amputate  on  account  of  sloughing  of  the  flaps. 

The  simple  circular  and  the  double-flap  operations  being  thus  brought  to 
perfection  marks  the  limits  of  the  improvements  in  amputation  which  resulted 
from  the  invention  of  the  tourniquet ;  and  before  the  invention  of  anaesthetics 
Surgeons  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  methods  was  to  be 
preferred  when  the  nature  of  the  case  allowed  of  a  choice.  The  advocates  of 
the  flap  operation  claimed  for  it  the  following  advantages  :  that  it  was  easy  of 
performance,  and  could  be  canied  out  with  great  rapidity,  thus  saving  pain  to 
the  patient ;  that  the  thick  muscular  cushion  left  over  the  ends  of  the  bones 
made  a  better  covering  and  rendered  protrusion  of  the  bone  less  likely  to 
occur ;  and  that  the  accuracy  of  fit  obtained  by  this  method  favoured  union  of 
the  flaps  by  first  intention.  The  advocates  of  the  circular  method  maintained : 
that  the  light  covering  formed  by  the  skin  and  fat  was  less  likely  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  muscles,  and  was  quite  as  capable 
of  uniting  by  first  intention  as  fleshy  flaps ;  and  that  protrusion  of  the  bone  was 
not  dependent  on  the  method  adopted,  but  upon  insufficiency  of  covering. 
As  long  ago  as  1783  it  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mynors  that  the  muscular 
cushion  w  as  more  an  ideal  advantage  than  a  real  one ;  for  in  course  of  time  the 
muscular  tissue  in  the  flap  becomes  atrophied  and  absorbed,  until  after  a  few 
months  the  difference  in  covering  between  a  stump  formed  by  the  flap  method 
and  one  by  the  circular  is  inappreciable.  The  advocates  of  the  circular 
method  also  maintained  that  the  vessels  being  cut  transversely  retract  more 
perfectly,  and  are  less  likely  to  bleed  afterwards,  and  that  the  wound  result- 
ing from  the  operation  is  smaller  than  that  produced  by  the  flap  method.  The 
great  objection  to  the  circular  operation  was  undoubtedly  its  tediousnessand  pain- 
fulness,  and  consequently  the  flap  operation  became  undoubtedly  the  favourite 
with  most  Surgeons.    The  invention  of  anaesthetics,  however,  left  the  Surgeon 
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free  to  consider  solelj  what  method  of  amputation  famishes  the  best  results. 
Hence  many  plans  of  operation  that  were  almost  discarded  thirty  years  ago 
have  regained  their  ascendency,  and  flaps  are  now  most  frequently  carved  out 
by  catting  from  without  inwards,  regardless  of  the  greater  length  of  time 
required  provided  the  result  is  more  satisfactory. 

As  a  result  of  the  thought  and  labour  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
ampiUtion  since  the  invention  of  ansesthetics,  certain  general  principles  have 
come  to  be  universally  recognised  as  guiding  the  Surgeon  in  the  performance 
of  the  operation.    These  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — 

1.  The  covering  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  over  the  bone  without  the 
sUghtest  tension  ; 

±.  The  amputation  should  be  so  performed  that  the  scar,  when  the  stump 
is  healed,  shidl  not  lie  over  the  end  of  the  bone  ; 

3.  If  posBible,  a  dependent  opening  shall  be  provided  for  the  exit  of  the 
discharges  ; 

4.  That  these  advantages  shall  be  obtained  with  the  smallest  possible 
88crifioe  of  the  healthy  parts  of  the  limb. 

Each  of  these  requires  consideration  more  in  detail. 

1.  To  PROVIDE  A  SUFFICIENT  CovBKiNG.— It  was  loug  ago  pointed  out 
by  Mynors  and  others,  that  the  standard  by  which  we  must  estimate  the 
amount  of  covering  required  is  the  diameter  of  the  limb  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  in  which  the  cicatrix  is  to  be  placed,  and  taken  at  the  point  at  which  the 
bone  is  to  be  divided.  In  operating  on  the  dead  body,  it  is  evident  that  if 
two  eqnal  flaps,  each  measuring  half  the  diameter  of  the  limb  at  the  point 
at  which  the  bone  is  sawn,  were  cut,  they  would  meet  accurately 
and  cover  in  the  bone ;  but  such  flaps  in  the  living  body  would  be  totally 
inadequate  on  account  of  the  shrinking  from  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  and  the 
displacement  from  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Consequently,  it  is 
Dcceasary  to  provide  another  half  diameter  of  covering  at  leasts  and  in  some 
situations  even  this  amount  is  barely  sufficient.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
ibore  role,  let  us  suppose  a  limb  is  to  be  amputated,  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  which,  at  the  point  where  the  bone  is  to  be  sawn,  is  six  inches,  the 
neoenary  diameter  and  a  half  of  covering  could  be  obtained  in  the  following 
irays  amongst  others  : — 1.  One  long  flap  nine  inches  long  ;  2,  two  flaps,  one 
flx  inches  long  and  the  other  three  ;  8,  two  equal  flaps  four  and  a  half  inches 
kmg  ;  4,  two  equal  flaps  three  inches  long,  and  retraction  of  the  muscles  from 
the  bone  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pronde  an  inch  and  a  half  of  covering  on  each 
ride ;  5,  a  circular  incision  raising  the  skin  and  fat  for  three  inches,  and 
another  circnlar  cut  through  the  muscles  with  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  from 
the  bone  for  one  inch  and  a  half. 

The  general  rule  that  one  diameter  and  a  half  is  sufficient,  requires  modifi- 
cation under  various  conditions  of  die  tissues  of  which  the  covering  is  made, 
and  in  varions  situations.  In  very  old  people  the  skin  has  frequently  lost 
nmch  of  its  elasticity ;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  shorten  the  covering  on  this  account, 
as  the  tissues  being  feeble  are  less  capable  of  withstanding  the  irritating  eficct 
of  tension.  In  amputation  through  chronically  inflamed  tissues,  the  retraction 
is  also  reduced  to  a  minimum  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  parts  ;  but; 
here  again  it  is  unwise  to  shorten  the  covering — ^in  fact  it  is  better  to  make  it 
a  little  longer — as  the  flaps  are  very  apt  gradually  to  shrink  during  or  after  the 
healing  of  the  stump.    In  limbs  in  which  the  muscles  have  undergone  extreme 
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fatty  degeneration,  the  retraction  caused  by  their  tonic  contraction  is  absent^ 
80  that  the  minimum  covering  of  a  diameter  and  a  half  is  amply  sufficient. 
In  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  the  covering  should  always  be  increased  to  two 
diameters  to  allow  for  the  very  excessive  retraction  of  the  long  flexor  muscles 
of  the  leg.  In  amputation  of  the  leg  by  the  long  calf-flap,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  provide  very  abundant  covering  to  allow  for  the  subsequent  shrinking  of 
the  muscular  tissue  which  forms  the  posterior  flap. 

2.  That  the  scab  shall  not  be  over  the  end  of  the  bone. — It  is 
evident  in  the  first  place  that  protrusion  of  the  bone  is  more  likely  to  occur  if 
the  two  flaps  in  a  flap  amputation  meet  exactly  over  its  end  ;  but  the  chief 
object  in  placing  the  scar  so  that  it  shall  be  free  from  the  bone  is  to  avoid  a 
painful  stump.  If  the  scar  in  the  skin  is  adherent  to  the  bone  it  becomeB 
extremely  hable  to  ulceration  from  slight  injuries.  If  the  scar  be  placed  well 
away  from  the  bone,  it  is  often  possible  in  amputations  of  the  lower  limb  for 
the  patient  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  of  his  weight  on  the  end  of  the  stump, 
wliich  gives  greatly  increased  steadiness  in  walking  on  an  artificial  limb. 

8.  That  a  dependent  opening  is  to  be  puovided  for  the  exit  op 
DISCHARGE. — May  be  stated  in  other  words  thus :  that  the  covering  of  the 
stump  shall  be  taken  chiefly  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  fore-arm,  and  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  limb  elsewhere.  Perfect  drainage  is  absolutely  essential 
for  union  of  any  wound  by  first  intention,  and  consequently  it  is  needless  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  so  arranging  the  covering  that  the  force  of 
gravity  shall  aid,  and  not  oppose,  the  escape  of  discharges.  In  exceptional 
cases,  such  as  in  some  of  the  amputations  in  the  foot,  the  advantages  of  the 
flap  taken  from  the  heel  or  sole  in  providing  a  covering  upon  which  the 
patient  can  bear  his  whole  weight  are  sufficient  to  counter-balance  the  difficulty 
of  drainage  that  sometimes  is  met  with  in  these  operations.  If  the  covering 
be  taken  chiefly  from  the  front  of  the  limb,  it  is  evident  that  not  only  will 
gravity  aid  in  draining  the  wound,  but  also  that  it  will  tend  to  keep  the  longer 
flap  in  its  position.  If  the  covering  be  taken  chiefly  from  behind,  as  in  the 
transfixion-amputation  in  the  leg,  the  tendency  of  the  heavy  muscular  flap  to 
fall  backwards  can  be  counteracted  only  by  fixing  it  to  the  anterior  by  sutures 
or  strapping ;  tension  of  the  short  flap  is  produced  and  it  may  slough  over  the 
bone ;  any  insufficiency  in  external  support  allows  the  posterior  flap  to  fall 
away,  fluids  bag  in  the  gap,  and  speedy  union  is  impossible. 

4.  That  these  advantages  are  to  be  gained  with  the  smallest 
POSSIBLE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  LIMB.— Experience  has  shown 
conclusively  that  the  danger  of  an  amputation  increases  as  the  point  at  which 
the  bone  is  sawn  approaches  the  trunk.  No  fact  in  surgery  is  more  con- 
clusively proved  than  this.  It  is  evident  that  the  bone  can  be  sawn  at  the 
low^est  possible  point  if  the  covering  is  taken  equally  from  the  two  sides.  To 
take  as  an  example  a  limb  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  which  is  six 
inches,  and  which  consequently  requires  nine  inches  at  least  of  covering  to 
form  a  good  stump,  and  supposing  the  nature  of  the  case  made  it  impossible 
to  obtain  covering  from  a  point  lower  than  the  end  of  the  bone  to  be  sawn 
through,  if  it  is  to  be  tiiken  equally  from  the  two  sides,  the  bone  would  be 
sawn  four-and-a-half  inches  above  its  lower  end  ;  if  from  one  side  only,  nine 
inches.  If,  however,  the  anterior  flap  was  five-and-a-half  inches  long  and  the 
posterior  tliree-and-a-half,  the  advantages  of  a  dependent  opening  and  a  scar 
removed  from  pressure  could  be  obtained  with  the  sacrifice  of  only  one  inch 
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more  bone  than  if  the  flaps  had  beeu  of  equal  length.  The  Surgeou  will 
therefore  adhere  to  the  nile  of  taking  the  covering  as  equally  as  possible  from 
the  two  sides  of  the  limb  only  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  other  essentials 
of  a  good  ampatation — a  dependent  opening  for  drainage,  and  a  scar  away  from 
the  bone.  A  long  stump  is  more  easily  fitted  with  an  artificial  limb  and  gives 
the  patient  greater  control  over  it. 

These  essential  features  of  a  good  amputation  being  agreed  upon,  the 
qnestioDS  of  the  best  material  of  which  to  form  the  covering,  and  the  best  way 
of  raising  %  remain  to  be  considered. 

All  Surgeons  are  now  agreed  that  too  much  muscle  in  a  flap  is  an  unmiti- 
gated evil  The  objections  to  muscular  flaps  are,  that  they  are  heavy,  and 
oonsequently  liable  to  be  easily  displaced  ;  that,  supposing  any  voluntary  move- 
ment or  involuntary  jerking  or  twitching  of  the  limb  to  occur,  the  surfaces  of 
the  flaps  are  moved  upon  each  other,  and  primary  union  is  thus  prevented,  and 
that  this  is  especially  likely  to  happen  if  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sawn  bone  is 
in  direct  contact  with  a  muscular  flap  bent  over  its  end ;  that  muscular  flaps 
nCfftct  to  a  considerable  extent  after  the  operation,  and  continue  to  shrink  for 
some  time,  thus  causing  a  greater  tendency  to  protrusion  of  the  bone  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  as  in  the  end  the  muscle  completely  wastes  away,  the  idea  that  a 
muscolar  flap  forms  a  better  cushion  than  one  composed  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cataneous  fai  only  is  erroneous.  None  of  these  objections  can  be  raised  to  a 
corering  composed  solely  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  tissues  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  very  emaciated  subjects,  such  a  covering  is  very  thin,  and 
is  apt  to  suffer  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  bone  against  it,  and  consequently 
in  snch  cases  it  is  well  to  protect  it  by  raisiug  a  certain  amount  of  muscle  with 
it  Skin  flaps  also,  if  very  long,  are  apt  to  slough,  as  their  vascular  supply  is 
lomewfaat  limited,  and  this  accident  is  especially  liable  to  happen  in  old  people. 
In  any  patient,  whether  young  or  old,  fat  or  thin,  sloughing  will  almost 
oertainly  occur  if  the  Surgeon  turns  the  edge  of  the  knife  towards  the  flap 
instead  of  keeping  it  directed  towards  the  parts  to  be  removed.  Common  sense 
wonld  suggest  also  that  it  is  wise  to  thicken  the  base  of  a  flap  with  a  little 
mnicle  when  possible,  if  circumstances  require  it  to  be  made  of  more  than 
ordinaiy  length.  If  the  covering  in  most  parts  were  made  solely  of  skin  and 
fit,  the  retraction  of  the  muscles  would  leave  the  bone  protruding  sharply 
beneath  the  flaps,  and  the  object  of  the  Surgeon  is  therefore  to  save  so  much 
moscle  that  after  full  retraction  has  taken  place  it  shall  still  be  level  with  the 
•awn  end  of  the  bone.  In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  the  proportions  usually 
mfScient  are  to  provide  one  diameter  of  covering  composed  of  the  skin  and 
flibcataneons  structures,  and  half  a  diameter  of  muscle,  or  more  if  the  retrac- 
tion  is  expected  to  be  considerable,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  In  all 
cases  the  operator  should  bear  the  principles  in  mind,  and  be  guided  in  his 
performance  by  circumstances,  considering  the  age  and  state  of  health  of  the 
p^ient,  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat,  the  length  of  the  flaps,  and  the 
stnation  of  the  amputation,  and  suiting  the  relative  proportions  of  skin  and 
mittciilar  covering  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  A  mere  mechanical  amputator 
can  never  be  a  good  one. 

In  ampntatlng  for  diseased  joints,  it  often  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
■tmctures  covering  the  articulation  are  in  a  flt  state  to  be  used  in  the  forma- 
tkm  of  flaps.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  chronically  inflamed 
covering  a  diseased  joint,  even  when  perforated  here  and  there  by 
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sinoBcs,  form  excellent  flape  ;  bnt  it  moBt  be  bonie  in  mind  that,  their  vitality 
being  somewhat  lower  than  natural,  they  must  be  cnrcfully  handled  to  avoid 
nnncccasary  bmiaing,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  sliriiik  L-uiisidcrably  as  the 
stump  heals,  and  consequently  their  length  must  be  elightly  greater  tlian  if 
tlic  liesues  were  healthy.  Such  flaps  yield  a  large  amount  of  serous  exudation 
during  the  iirsC  few  hours  after  the  operation,  and  ample  drain^e  must  be 
provided  for  this. 

TIm  Kode  of  '»^<-*"j  tha  Oovaxiiig. — This  may  be  done  by  cutting 
from  ivitliiu  outwards,  or  from  without  inwards — in  other  words,  by  trans- 
fiiion  or  by  dissection.  Most  Sitrgeona  now  prefer  the  latter  metliod,  the 
objection  to  transfixion  being  that  it  leaves  the  Surgeon  no  ehoice  as  to  the 
TclativG  amount  of  skin  and  muscle  that  he  will  take  in  his  flap,  and  is  con- 
setjuently  ill  suited  for  all  amputations  in  muscular  subjects.  Its  chief  ad- 
vantage was  its  rapidity,  and  Bince  the  invention  of  ana»thetics  this  is  of 
little  ur  no  consequence.  A  minor  advantage  ia,  that  it  is  less  diffieull  of  per- 
formance than  cutting  from  without  inwards,  but  the  amount  of  skill  required 
for  the  latter  is  not  such  as  to  justify  any  Surgeon  in  resorting  to  tlie  former 
method  on  that  account. 

The  covering,  as  before  statt-d,  may  be  raised  circularly  or  in  flaps.  The 
relative  merits  of  these  two  methods  have  already  been  diBtuased,  In  some  of 
the  modem  metliods  of  amputating  about  to  be  described,  it  has  been  the  object 
of  the  Surgeons  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  advanUiges  of  both  methods 
in  one — following  the  rules  just  hiid  down  as  to  the  essentials  of  a  good 
amputation. 

Ampntotion  lir  tli*  Modified  CiraaUv  Hothod.— In  I8.S9,  Litton 
proposed  a  combination  of  the  double  flap  and  circular  operations,  which 
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greatly  improved  the  shape  of  the  stump  of  the  circular  method,  and  somewhat 
increased  the  case  of  the  operation  (Fig.  -*;().  Two  semilunar  incisions,  with 
their  convexities  downwards,  are  made  through  the  skiu  from  side  to  side  of 
the  limb:  the  flaps  are  then  dissected  up  so  as  to  expose  the  muscles  somewhat 
higher  than  the  angles  of  union  of  the  flaps  :  and  the  oiieration  is  completed 
as  in  the  ordinary  circolar  method.  This  method  of  operating  is  esjieciaUy 
indicated  in  muscuhtr  parts,  such  as  the  arm,  thigh,  or  leg.  The  ad^-antage  of 
this  procednre  over  the  ordinorj-  flap-oi)eration  is  very  givat  in  stout  muscnlar 
subjects. 

Aa^ntstion  bar  th*  Long  Aatmior  Z1»p.— The  late  Mr.  Tcalo  of 
lieedi,  in  1K03,  invented  and  practised  a  mode  of  amputation  by  a  long 
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anterior  and  a  short  posterior  rectangalar  flap.  The  long  flap  is  perfectly 
gqoare,  and  the  rale  for  its  formation  given  by  Teale  is,  that  its  length  and 
breadth  shonld  each  be  eqnal  to  half  the  circnmferenoe  of  the  limb  at  the 
I^aoe  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn  (Pig.  24).  If  the  circumference  be 
12  inches,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  flap,  both  at  its  base  and  at  its 
free  extremity  should  be  6.  The  short  flap  cut  from  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  limb,  or  the  palmar  aspect,  if  the  operation  be  in  the  fore-arm,  is  to  be 
one^uarter  the  length  of  the  anterior  flap ;  in  the  case  above  supposed  it 
would  be  1 J  inches.  In  performing  the  operation  the  measurements  must  be 
i^refoDy  made,  and  the  outline  of  the  flaps  marked  on  the  limb  with  ink 
Ufore  the  amputation  is  commenced.  Both  flaps  are  to  be  made  to  include 
all  the  soft  parts  of  the  limb,  and  the  short  flap  will  always  contain  the  chief 
vessels  and  nerves.  The  bones  are  sawn  exactly  at  the  angle  of  union  of  the 
flaps,  without  any  previous  retraction  of  the  soft  parts.  After  the  vessels 
liave  been  secured,  the  long  flap  is  folded  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  and 
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auached  by  suture,  partly  to  the  short  flap,  and  partly  to  itself ;  thus  the  first 
quarter  of  the  long  anterior  flap  is  first  accurately  sewn  to  the  short  posterior 
flap ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  anterior  flap  is  then  doubled  over  on  itself 
its  free  end  being  accurately  fitted  to  the  free  end  of  the  short  flap,  and 
Attached  by  snturcs  ;  finally  stitches  are  applied  where  the  terminal  part  of  the 
flap  is  in  contact  with  the  second  quarter,  as  in  the  figure  (Fig.  25).  The 
r^^olts  of  amputation  by  this  method  in  Teale^s  hands  w^ere  very  satis&ctory. 
The  advantages  claimed  by  Teale  for  his  method  of  amputating  were,  that  it 
provided  an  abundant  covering  firee  from  tension.  This  it  evidently  does,  as 
the  covering  amounts  to  If  diameters  of  the  limb.  Secondly,  it  provides  a 
(lependcnt  opening  for  the  exit  of  discharge ;  and  thirdly,  that  when  it  is 
healed  the  cicatrix  is  behind  the  bones,  and  that  consequently  the  patient 
can  bear  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  weight  on  the  end  of  the  stump ;  this  is 
espedaDj  advantageous  after  amputation  in  the  thigh  or  leg,  when  direct 
pressore  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  and  when  a  solid  firm  stump  admitting  it  is 
of  very  essential  service  to  the  patient.  Teale  advises,  however,  that  the  whole 
fireffore  he  not  borne  by  the  stump,  but  that  it  be  reduced  to  one-half,  the 
nonainder  being  distributed  in  the  usual  way  on  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  : 
thos  not  only  relieving  the  stump,  but  securing  greater  steadiness  of  gait  and 
firmness  of  step.  In  the  upper  exti-emity,  however,  no  direct  pressure  is  made 
tifion  the  end  of  the  stump  in  the  adaptation  of  artificial  limbs ;  hence,  the 
rectangular  appears  in  these  situations  to  possess  no  advantage  over  the  other 
«ii>able-fiap  methods,  so  far  as  the  utility  of  the  stump  is  concerned. 

Bat,  whilst  folly  admitting  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  rectangular 
method  in  the  formation  of  a  well-covered  stump,  especially  in  the  lower 
extremity,  we  mnst  not  close  our  eyes  to  certain  disadvantages  which  appear  to 
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me  to  be  ioBeparable  from  it.  One  disadvantage  consists  in  the  necessity  of 
sawing  the  bone  at  a  higher  point  when  one  long  flap  only  is  made,  than  when 
two  shorter  ones  more  nearly  equal  in  length  are  fashioned.  Thns,  for  instance, 
in  an  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  injury  about  the  knee-joint,  the  long 
rectangular  flap  in  an  adult  would  require  to  be  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  the  femur  must  consequently  be  sawn  at  least  as  far  as  this  above  the 
patella :  whereas,  iu  the  ordinary  double-flap  amputation,  two  shorter  flaps, 
each  about  four  inches  in  length,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  cover  in  the  bone, 
which  may  consequently  be  sawn  at  a  proportionately  lower  point.  Thus  the 
rectangular  method  contravenes  the  principle  in  amputation,  not  to  remove 
the  limb  at  a  higher  point  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  danger  to  life  in- 
creasing with  every  inch  that  is  removed :  nor  can  it  be  considered  to  be 
advantageous  in  those  cases  in  which  length  is  essential  to  the  utility  of  the 
stump  and  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 

In  amputations  for  malignant  disease,  also,  the  long  flap,  which  has  to  l)e 
cut  in  close  proximity  to  the  morbid  growth,  would  run  a  far  greater  risk  of 
infiltration  than  would  two  shorter  ones  taken  higher  up  in  the  limb :  the 
bone  in  both  cases  being  sawn  at  the  same  level. 

Should  union  by  the  first  intention  fail  and  suppuration  ensue,  in  the 
rectangular  amputation  the  thick  fleshy  mass  which  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  long  flap  becomes  a  source  of  great  inconvenience,  bulging  out  from 
under  the  skin,  and  requiring  considerable  management  in  the  after-treatment. 

For  these  reasons  the  unmodified  form  of  Tealc^s  amputation  is  hardly  to 
be  recommended. 

At  the  same  time  that  Teale  was  recommending  the  long  anterior  flap  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  Carden,  of  Worcester,  was  advocating  its  employment  in  a 
form  of  amputation  invented  by  him  for  removal  of  the  thigh  immediately 
above  the  knee.  In  his  operation,  which  will  be  described  amongst  the  special 
amputations,  a  single  long  anterior  flap  was  made,  the  extremity  of  which 
was  rounded  in  form. 

Spence  of  Edinburgh,  who  fully  recognised  the  advantages  of  Teale's 
method  of  amputation  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  suggested  a  modifica- 
tion by  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  them  with  less  trouble  and  without  producing 
quite  so  large  a  wound.  He  made  no  posterior  flap,  but  compensated  for  it 
by  retracting  the  soft  parts  from  the  bones  to  an  extent  equal  to  its  length. 
The  anterior  flap  was  to  be  made  a  little  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  limb ; 
and  its  angles  being  rounded,  it  was  allowed  simply  to  hang  over  the  end  of 
the  stump,  without  being  folded  upon  itself  as  in  Teale's  operation.  The 
posterior  parts  weix}  divided  from  without  inwards  by  a  single  sweep  of  the 
knife.  By  this  method,  however,  the  bone  was  sawn  as  high  up  as  in  Teale's 
method,  so  that  the  gain  was  not  very  great. 

In  IHGO  liistcr  pointed  out  that  the  advantages  of  Teale's  method  could  be 
obtained  with  considerably  less  sacrifice  of  length  in  the  limb  by  taking'  the 
covering  more  equally  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects.  A  dependent 
opening  for  the  exit  of  the  discharges,  and  a  scar  placed  behind  the  bones 
may  be  obtained  in  almost  all  situations  by  making  an  anterior  flap  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter  of  the  limb  in  length,  and  a  posterior  half  that  length,  as  the 
hone  is  in  almost  all  parts  situated  more  towards  the  anterior  than  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  limb.  In  all  parts  of  the  limbs  the  flexors,  l)eing  the 
muscles  with  the  longer  bellies,  retract  more  extensively  than  the  extensors ; 
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and,  oonseqnently,  if,  when  the  operation  is  finished,  the  line  of  nnion  of  the 
flaps  is  to  the  flexor  aspect  of  the  bones,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  scar,  when 
the  stump  is  healed,  will  be  in  a  similar  position.    The  method  of  operating, 
therefore,  recommended  by  Lister  as  best  suited  to  the  amputations  of  the 
fonann,  leg,  and  thigh,  is  the  following.    An  anterior  rounded  flap,  equal  in 
length  to  two-thirds  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  limb  at  the  point 
at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  sawn,  is  raised  by  cutting  from  without  inwards. 
In  the  lower  thirds  of  the  leg  and  forearm  the  bones  form  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  limb  that,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  scar  shall  be  placed 
behind  them,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  the  anterior  flap  to  the 
diameter  of  the  limb.    In  raising  the  anterior  flap  the  operator  will,  if  he 
think  fit,  try  to  take  up  some  muscle  at  the  base  of  the  flap  to  thicken  it  up 
and  so  ensm^  its  vitality.    This  is  always  to  be  recommended  for  all  parts  in 
ihin  or  feeble  sabjects,  and  in  the  thigh  in  every  patient.    The  flap  is  not, 
h^  nrever,  under  any  circumstances  to  be  too  fleshy  and  heavy.    A  posterior  skin- 
flnp,  half  the  length  of  the  anterior,  is  next  raised.    The  muscles  are  then 
'iiWded  circularly  and  retracted  from  the  bone  for  a  distance  equal  to  at  least 
••ne  qnarter  of  the  diameter  of  the  limb ;  in  the  thigh  it  is  better  always  to 
retract  for  half  a  diameter.    It  is  evident  that  in  the  1^  this  retraction  may 
i<e  rather  diflicolt,  especially  in  secondaiy  amputations  in  which  the  tissues 
lire  swollen  and  infiltrated ;  but  the  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  extending 
liie  incision  upwards  from  the  angle  of  the  flaps,  either  on  one  or  both  sides 
ff  the  limb,  to  the  point  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn.    This  mode  of 
amputating  combines  the  advantages  of  both  the  circular  and  flap  operations ; 
it  has  the  light  covering  and  absence  of  excessive  muscle  of  the  circular,  with 
tbf  aoeorate  fit,  the  good  drainage,  and  the  well  placed  scar  of  the  flap  method. 
It  is  in  fact  a  combination  of  the  flap  and  circular  operations,  and  is,  there- 
f<Te,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  combination  method." 
Ampvtatioii  \gj  the  Ihral  Method,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  removal 
t*  finders  or  toes  and  disarticulations  at  the  shoulder  and  hip,  is  essentially  a 
'  in-oiar  amputation  with  a  longitudinal  incision  made  up  one  side  of  the  limb, 
t"  facilitate  the  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  exposure  of  the  joint  at 
'!  .ich  disarticulation  is  to  be  performed.    The  oval  form  is  given  by  rounding 
•••f  the  angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  longitudinal  with  the  circular 
'■:i?ion.    AMTieu  the  longitudinal  incision  is  continued  for  some  distance 
^  Mve  the  commencement  of  the  true  oval  part,  the  operation  is  frequently 
*joken  of  as  amputation  by  the  "  racket-shaped  incision." 

flawing  tiie  Bone. — In  all  methods  of  amputating,  as  soon  as  the  incisions 
Uu  been  made  through  the  soft  parts,  the  bones  must  be  cleared  for  the 
"Implication  of  the  saw.  While  doing  this  the  soft  parta  must  be  firmly 
^tracted  by  the  assistant  or  by  the  Surgeon  himself,  if  he  stands  so  as  to  take 
i'l^  own  flaps.  For  the  purpose  of  retraction  the  hands  are  usually  sufficient, 
'!'<'n<^  some  Surgeons,  still  use  retractors  made  of  pieces  of  stout  calico  or 
iotn.  The  retractor  must  l)e  about  two  inches  wider  than  the  diameter  of 
ij-  limb  and  about  three  feet  long.  If  there  is  only  one  bone,  one  end  must 
'»;  torn  into  two  tails.  The  retractor  is  soaked  in  carbolic  lotion,  and  the  two 
'^.:ls  of  the  divided  end  are  then  passed  one  on  each  side  of  the  bone  and 
''  '.'htly  croflied  on  each  other.  The  assistant  then,  taking  the  two  tails  in 
ivhaiid  and  the  midivided  end  in  the  other,  pulls  them  forcibly  upwards. 
If  there  are  two  bones,  the  divided  end  must  be  torn  into  three  tails,  the 
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middle  one  of  which  is  passed  between  the  bones.  Retractors  are  of  use  only 
in  circular  or  combined  flap  and  circular  amputations.  In  the  pure  flap 
ojierations  they  are  unnecessary  for  retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  but  they  are 
still  of  use  in  protecting  the  muscles  from  the  teeth  of  the  saw  and  in  keepinjif 
the  surfaces  free  from  the  bone-dust :  for  the  laceration  of  the  deep  muscles  by 
the  saw  and  the  imbedding  of  bone-dust  in  their  substance,  interfere  seriously 
with  union.  If  a  retractor  is  used,  the  final  clearing  of  the  bone  is  completed 
after  it  has  been  applied.  This  is  best  done,  when  there  is  only  a  single  bone, 
by  a  firm  circuLir  sweep  of  the  knife  from  heel  to  point  round  the  under 
segment  of  the  bone,  and  then  another  round  the  upper  surface  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If  there  be  two  bones,  care  must  be  taken  in  clearing  them  not  to 
direct  the  edge  of  the  knife  upwards  into  the  interosseous  space  higher  than 
the  line  to  which  the  saw  is  to  be  applied,  lest  any  artery  be  cut  where  it 
will,  on  account  of  its  retraction,  be  difficult  to  secure  it. 

The  bone  having  been  properly  cleared,  the  flaps  must  be  firmly  reti-acted,  in 
order  to  allow  the  saw  to  be  applied  opposite  the  highest  point  of  the  incision 
through  the  soft  parts.  In  order  to  saw  the  bone  quickly  and  steadily,  there 
are  several  points  deserving  attention.  The  first  cut  should  be  made  sc> 
as  to  form  a  deep  groove  to  receive  the  teeth :  to  do  this,  the  heel  of  the  saw 
is  steadied  against  the  left  thumb,  which  is  pressed  on  the  bone,  and  the 
instrument  is  drawn  fairly  and  sharply  along  the  whole  line  of  its  teeth  from 
heel  to  point.  The  groove  thus  formed  receives  the  edge  of  the  saw :  and  the 
bone  may  then  be  quickly  cut  through  by  long,  light,  and  8>veeping  move- 
ments of  the  instrument  fi-om  point  to  heel,  the  position  being  gradually 
changed  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  as  progress  is  made.  The  assistant 
must  carefully  support  the  part  to  be  removed ;  neither  depressing  it,  so  as  to 
snap  the  bone  as  it  is  weakened  by  sawing ;  noi;  raising  it  so  as  to  run  the  risk 
of  locking  the  saw.  When  there  are  two  bones  of  equal  strength  in  the  limb, 
as  in  the  fore-arm,  they  should  be  cut  through  at  the  same  time ;  but  in  the 
leg,  the  fibula,  being  the  weaker,  should  always  be  first  divided.  Should  the 
division  be  made  irregularly,  and  splinters  of  bone  project,  these  must  lie 
snipped  off  with  cutting-pliers. 

The  ikzrMt  of  K»uorr]Mg«- — After  the  limb  has  been  removed  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  restrain  arterial  haemorrhage.  The  vessels  are  to  l)e 
secured  by  some  of  the  means  described  in  Chapter  XIV.  The  means  most 
commonly  adopted  in  the  present  day  are  torsion  and  ligature  with  prepared 
catgut,  which  may  be  left  in  the  wound  without  fear  of  after-trouble.  ^Vhat- 
ever  means  of  arresting  hasmorrhage  are  adopted,  all  vessels  visible  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  flaps  should  be  secured  before  the  tourniquet  is  removed,  the 
Surgeon  being  guided  by  his  anatomical  knowledge  to  the  situation  of  the 
more  important  branches.  In  addition  to  the  main  trunk,  from  two  to  four 
or  six  smaller  vessels  usually  rec)uire  to  be  secured ;  but  sometimes,  either  from 
the  existence  of  malignant  disease,  or  of  extensive  suppuration  in  the  limb,  the 
stump  is  excessively  vascular,  and  a  very  large  number  of  ligatures  may  be 
required.  I  have,  in  these  circumstances,  more  than  once  had  occ^ion  to 
apply  between  twenty  and  thirty  ligatures  to  vessels  in  the  anu  and  thigh. 

Free  arterial  bleeding  will  sometimes  take  place  from  a  point  in  the  cut 
surface  of  the  bone,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  trunk  of  the  nutri- 
ent artciy.  This  haemorrhage  is  best  arrested  by  pressing  one  or  two 
strands  of  carbolised  catgut  twisted  together  into  the  canal ;  or,  if  this  should 
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fiiiL  it  rosy  be  plas;ged  with  a  small  piece  of  carbolised  sponge,  which  will 
become  buried  in  the  Btump  and  absorbed  ahoost  as  easily  as  the  catgut.  The 
iJd  plan  of  infierting  a  wooden  plug  with  a  wire  to  it  should  never  Ik  resorted 
10  if  other  meaus  are  available,  as  it  is  certain  to  serve  as  a-centre  of  suppnra- 
iLon  and  causes  disturliance  of  the  wound  when  it  is  removed. 

h  is  impossible  to  take  too  great  care  \\\  arresting  not  only  all  arterial 
luemcjrhafe,  hut  ail  oozing  of  blood  before  closing  the  wound.  It  is  to 
painstaking  and  patient  arrest  of  every  trace  of  bleeding  that  the  great 
(access  of  some  Snrgeons  in  obtaining  primary  union  is  in  part  to  be  attri- 
luted.  To  have  to  open  up  the  wound  to  seonre  a  bleeding  vessel  within  an 
Ii'jur  of  the  operation  ia  one  of  tlic  most  annoying  accidents  that  can  happen  to  a 
.■>in^:eon,  and  is  most  damaging  to  the  prospect  of  speedy  union  of  the  wound. 


i'"t  even  this  is  less  injurious  than  the  distension  of  the  flaps  with  a  coagulum, 
ihe  rbsolt  of  oozing  which,  perhaps,  stops  just  short  of  obliging  the  Surgeon 
[11  open  up  the  wonnd  for  its  arrest. 

Clonus  of  tlia  Woond. — The  luemorrhage  having  been  arrested,  the 
c.toring  is  brought  together  over  the  bone  by  means  of  suturea.  In  a  well- 
Kiide  itnmp  the  covering  is  so  loose  that  no  force  of  any  kind  is  necessary  to 
Irinp  the  edges  together,  consequently,  adhesive  plaster  can  scarcely  ever  be 
ra^nired.  In  caaea  in  which  a  strictly  antiseptic  dressing  is  being  used,  im- 
wHiM  silk  soaked  for  twenty-four  houtB  in  a  ]-in-20  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
Tnakee  the  beet  sutures.  If  the  dressing  is  such  that  decomposition  of  the 
divhargea  is  possible,  it  is  better  to  use  metallic  sutures,  as  they  do  not  absorb 
t'r.«  K-ptic  matter,  and  are  consequently  quite  unirritating  if  they  are  not  tight. 
In  inserting  the  stitches,  it  is  better  to  put  in  two  or  three  very  thick  sutures, 
either  of  silk  or  wire,  at  intervals  of  about  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half 
iFi?.  26).  They  should  get  a  good  hold  of  the  akin  and  fat  for  at  least  one 
itirb  from  the  edge  of  the  wound.  These  bear  any  strain  that  may  arise  from 
nulling  or  retraction.  Between  them  finer  sutures  must  bo  inserted,  at  in- 
ymii  of  about  half  an  inch,  bringing  tJie  skin  edges  into  accurate  apposition. 
^di  close  sewing  as  this,  however,  would  be  fatal  to  any  hope  of  union,  unless 
*jJopcr  exit  for  the  discharges  is  provided  for  by  drainage-tnbcs.  These  arc 
kit  made  of  indiarubber.    There  should  always  be  one  at  each  angle  of  the 
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stump,  and,  if  it  seems  necessary  from  the  size  of  the  stump,  a  third  should  l^e 
inserted  in  the  middle.  The  drainage  tubes  must  be  cut  level  with  the  surfiu-c 
of  the  wound,  and  above  all  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to  fit  each  with  a  couple 
of  threads,  one  on  tjach  side  of  its  orifice  to  prevent  its  slipping  into  the  wound 
and  being  lost  there — an  accident  which  has  frequently  happened  from  neglect- 
ing this  precaution. 

Bresnng  the  Stomp. — An  amputation  leaves  a  cleiin-cut  womid,  which 
must  be  treated  on  those  principles  that  guide  the  Surgeon  in  the  management 
of  all  incised  wonnds,  and  which  will  1x5  fully  described  in  Chapter  IX.  Tlioy 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  thus  : — 1.  Removal  of  all  coagulum,  lK)ne-detritiis^ 
or  other  foreign  body  ;  2.  Close  and  accurate  coaptation  of  flaps  ;  3.  Efficient 
drainage  ;  4.  Perfect  rest  of  the  part ;  5.  Scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness — 
the  most  jierfect  cleanliness  consisting  in  the  absolute  prevention  of  decom- 
position of  the  discharges.  The  most  important  methods  of  treating  8tuni])s 
are,  the  antiseptic  dressing  with  carbolic  gauze  and  the  antiseptic  cotton-wool 
(salicylic  or  iodoform  wool)  dressing.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
some  Surgeons  with  the  so-called  ojxjn  treatment — that  is  to  say,  no  dressing^ 
at  all.  Among  the  l)est  results  are  those  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  Callender. 
His  method  consisted  essentially  in  the  use  of  a  di-ainage-tulx3  for  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours,  placing  the  stump  on  a  well-padded  splint,  to  which 
it  was  bandaged,  so  as  to  prevent  all  voluntary  movement  and  disturbance  1>y 
invohmtary  twi tellings,  and  dressing  th6  cut  edges  with  lint  soaked  in  carbolic 
acid  and  oil  and  cleansing  them  when  necessar}'  with  a  glass  brush  dipped  in  a 
strong  spirituous  solution  of  carlx)lic  acid. 

No  UKKle  of  dressing  will,  however,  give  good  results  unless  perfect  drainage 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  tubes;  and  this  is  all  the  more  essential  in  the  present 
day  because  almost  every  Surgeon  now  waslies  the  stump  with  some  antiseptic 
solution,  which,  being  necessarily  an  irritant,  increases  greatly  the  amount  of  the 
serous  discharge  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  old  ligature  with  its 
ends  hanging  from  the  wound  being  almost  a)mpletely  abandoned,  that  source 
of  drainage  has  disappeared.  The  amount  of  rest  that  a  stump  gets  depends 
greatly  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  handled  by  the  Surgeon  at  the  dressing. 
The  stump  should  be  supported  on  a  piUow,  and  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes 
taken  off  by  a  cradle ;  or  should  the  covering  be  composed  of  heavy  muscular 
flaps,  it  may  advantageously  be  placed  on  a  well-padded  wire  splint. 

In  some  cases,  although  the  flaps  may  appear  abmidant  at  the  time  of  tlie 
operation,  the  retraction  may  much  exceed  that  which  was  anticipated,  and  a 
wide  granulating  surface  may  be  left  after  the  deep  parts  have  healed.  Tliis 
is  most  common  in  amputations  in  the  thigh  by  antero-posterior  flaps.  If  tlie 
flaps  have  really  Ix^en  of  sufficient  length,  this  will  usually  remedy  itself,  the 
contraction  of  the  granulating  sore  gradually  bringing  the  skin  edges  together 
again.  The  healmg  of  the  stump  under  these  conditions  is  hastened  by  apply- 
ing weight  extension,  which  is  done  thus  :  a  piece  of  diachylon  plaster  is  cut 
of  sufficient  length  to  reach  to  the  next  joint  above  the  amputation  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  limb,  and  to  form  a  loop  extending  at 
least  one  foot  beyond  the  end  of  the  stump.  Its  width  at  each  end  must  be 
nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  and  in  the  middle  it  may  be  some- 
what narrower.  The  plaster  is  well  warmed  and  applied  to  the  stimip,  and 
surrounded  by  a  few  turns  of  a  bandage,  made  of  the  best  clastic  Welsh  flannel. 
A  wide  "  spreader,"  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  in  it  for  the  rojx)  wliich 
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supports  the  weight  to  pass  through,  is  then  put  into  the  projecting  loop  of 
I>la.«t€r.  The  8i)i«ader  saves  the  end  of  the  stump  from  being  squeezed.  The 
weight  is  then  applied  over  a  pulley  in  the  same  way  as  is  described  and  figured 
under  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  femur.  The  results  of  this  treatment 
arc  most  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh. 

In  most  cases  the  stump  is  benefited  by  the  application  of  a  bandage  to 
.va))port  and  mould  it  dm*ing  the  final  stage  of  cicatrisation ;  and  as  a  general 
rule,  it  will  be  found  that  a  narrow  roller  will  adapt  itself  better  than  a 
bn«d  one.  After  cicatrisation  is  completed,  the  patient  should  be  allowed 
Ui  go  about  oil  crutches,  but  must  not  wear  an  artificial  limb  for  some 
Diuaths,  until  the  parts  have  become  firmly  consolidated  ;  during  the  whole 
of  ihis  time  the  stump  should  be  kept  carefully  bandaged,  and  not  exposed 
to  injaiy. 

Ill  performing  an  amputation,  the  preparations  directed  on  page  37  must 
bu  aecarately  carried  out.  The  Surgeon  must  himself  see  that  the  Ampu- 
ifttiag  InstnuuMits  are  in  proper  order,  and  of  good  construction.  For 
the  FmaUer  amputations  the  Surgeon  will  require  straight  bistouries,  narrow 
or  hroad  in  the  blade,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pait  to  be  removed. 
Scalpels,  also,  not  too  broad  in  the  blade,  are  useful  in  cases  in  which  the 
Ijistomy,  from  its  length,  might  be  inconvenient.  Cuttiug-pliers,  with  long 
and  strong  handles  and  short '.blades,  either  straight  or  curved  as  may  be  most 
<Y»nveiuent,  are  especially  required  in  amputations  about  the  hands  and  feet. 
The  knives  for  the  larger  amputations  should  have  smooth  ebony  handles,  and 
i"'  well  balanced.  The  back  of  the  blade  should  run  straight  to  the  point,  and 
\^  well  rounded.  The  edge  should  taper  off  towards  the  point,  with  a  good 
ciniTeiity.  The  breadth  of  the  blade  should  be  from  three-fifths  to  two-thirds 
"fan  inch,  and  its  length  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  limb  to  be 
nrmoved.  In  operating  by  transfixion  in  order  to  make  a  good  sweeping  cut» 
« •  28  to  form  a  well  rounded  and  smooth  flap,  the  blade  should  as  a  general 
n!e,  be  about  equal  in  length  to  double  the  diameter  of  the  limb.  For 
raising  the  flaps  by  dissection  many  Surgeons  prefer  shorter  knives.  The  saw 
•'ionld  be  strong  in  the  blade  and  back,  so  as  not  to  bend  in  cutting.  The 
•>l:ide  most  Ik*  of  good  breadth,  and  its  teeth  must  be  w^ell  set  so  that  it  shall 
'Hi  bang  38  it  works  its  way  through  the  bone.  Artery-forceps  of  the 
« "dinary  bull-dog  kind,  and  torsion-forceps  will  be  required  ;  and  some  half 
'*"zen  of  Spcnoer  Wells's  forceps  should  always  be  ready  for  the  temporary 
iimst  of  haemorrhage  from  the  smaUer  branches  while  the  larger  are  being 
''iTired. 

SlMTTLTAinSOUS  OR   RaPIDLY  COXSECUTIVB  AMPUTATION    OF  TwO  LiMBS, 

r^^iuiring  removal  for  severe  injury  or  for  gangrene,  has  occasionally  been 
'Qoocssfully  practised,  either  by  two  Surgeons  performing  the  two  amputations 
«t  the  same  time  ;  or  by  the  same  Surgeon  doing  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
tn'r  vessels  of  the  first  limb  being  secured  by  an  assistant  whilst  the  second 
:.J)  is  being  removed.  The  circulation  through  both  lower  extremities 
2^7  be  completely  arrested  by  compressing  the  aorta  with  Pancoast's 
t'mniiquet.  By  means  of  this  valuable  instrument,  I  have  amputated  both 
'^izhs  in  close  succession  without  waiting  for  the  ligature  of  the  arteries  in 
:iiat  which  wa«  first  removed.  The  object  in  two  simultaneous  amputations 
i?  t^j  ksKn  the  continuance  of  shock  to  the  system,  by  throwing,  as  it  were, 
that  of  the  two  operations  into  one.     In  doing  this,  however,  the  Surgeoa 
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niiiBt  iicccssiirilj  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  patient 
were  very  greatly  depressed,  the  iiifiictiou  of  so  severe  an  iujury  as  a  doiibiu 
Hinputatiou  might  probably  extingnisb  life  at  once  ;  and,  if  it  were  possible  U.* 
wait  after  the  reraorsl  of  the  first  limb,  uittil  the  ehock  uf  the  operation  lia<l 
passed  off,  before  the  second  waa  amputated,  it  might  be  desirable  to  do  so  ; 
liut  if  the  paticut  nere  not  too  trnich  depressed,  the  simnltaneous  or  rather 
rapidly  conscentivo  double  amputation  would  probably  be  the  safer  course. 


Oil  examining  the  structure  of  a  stump  after  one  or  tivo  years  have  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  its  formation,  it  will  be  found  to  be  comi)osed  of  a  mas^  of 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  any  muscular  substance  which  may  have  entered  into  it& 
formation  having  completely  atrophied  and  disappeared. 
Any  t«ndona  which  may  have  been  di\idudwill  be  either 
lost  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  scur,  or  will  l)e  found 
to  have  formed  new  attachments  to  the  Iwoes.  The 
end  of  the  bone  is  rounded  and  the  medullary  canal  cloactl 
by  a  layer  of  compact  bone.  The  vessels  are  obUteratc<l 
as  high  as  the  nearest  branch  and  converted  into  fibrous 
cords.  The  ends  of  the  nenes  are  thickened,  and  com- 
monly assame  a  bulbous  form  (Fig.  •>!).  On  examining 
these  rounded  or  o\'al  tumours  they  will  lie  found  to 
be  compoecd  of  fibrous  tissue,  among  which  are  great 
numbers  of  new  nervous  fibrillin  twisted  and  rolled  upon 
Ti,.  ^--^^^^  K«"»  each  other  in  all  directions. 

The  proper  adaptation  of  Aztifloiftl  Limbs  is  a 
matter  of  considemble  consequence ;  and  the  ingenious  contrivances  that 
are  at  the  present  day  applied  to  stumps,  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
SniveoD  hod  better  leave  the  details  of  these  mechanical  contrivancGs  t>.> 
the  instrument-maker ;  but  he  should  see  that  they  are  made  light,  con* 
sistently  with  sufficient  strength  and  support,  and  that  the  end  of  the 
stump  is  never  injuriously  pr(«sed  upon  by  them.  Thus,  after  ampntatioii 
of  the  thigh,  the  artificial  limb  should  take  its  chief  lieariug  point  from  tin.' 
lower  part  of  the  pelt'is  and  hip.  In  amputation  immcdiat4.-ly  below  the 
knee,  this  joint  should  be  bent  and  received  into  the  socket  of  the  instrument ; 
and,  if  the  amputation  be  at  a  lower  point  than  this,  and  the  stump  he  extended 
into  the  artificial  limb,  its  end  must  be  protected  fVom  injurious  preaaore. 

In  all  amputations  of  the  lower  limb  in  which  the  Kurgeon  hits  succeeded  itk 
producing  a  satisfactory  louse  covering,  not  adherent  to  the  bone,  and  with 
the  scar  well  behind  it,  the  potient  should  be  enconragcd  to  liear  part  of  his 
weight,  at  least,  directly  on  the  end  of  the  stump.  Not  ouly  docs  this  give 
increased  steadiness  in  walking,  but  it  is  said  to  diminish  the  tendency  to 
excessive  atrophy  of  the  soft  parts  which  sometimes  occurs  in  old  stumps. 
The  plan  recommended  by  Tcale  of  gradually  accustoming  the  end  of  the 
stump  to  bear  preAsure  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  The  potient  must 
prepare  a  number  of  circular  pieces  of  flannel  uf  the  same  diameter  as  the 
socket  of  the  artificial  limit.  lie  first  pats  in  a  sufiicicnt  number  of  ilx.'se  to 
form  a  pad  just  touching  the  stmnp—after  this  he  &i\A%  one  daily  till  the 
atiimp  liecomes  accustomed  to  bear  the  necessary  degree  of  jin-^sure.  In  all 
amputations  through  the  knee  joint  or  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  in  Sinics 
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or  Piro^ff 's  ampotation  at  the  ankle,  the  patient  should  be  able  to  bear  hia 
whole  weight  on  the  stnmp  without  difficulty. 

MoSBiD  CoxDiTioxs  OF  Stumps.— »«ptic  ostao-BiTelitis,  that  is  to  say, 
septic  iDflammatioD  of  the  meduMa  of  the  bone,  when  the  canal  has  been 
opened  ia  remo*ing  the  hmb,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  accidents  that  can 
happen  after  an  amputation.     It  most  frequently  occurs  during  the  second  or 

third  week  after  the  operation. 

The    sjiuptoms    and    pathology 

are  fully  descriled  in  the  Chapter 

on   Diseases  of  Bone.      It  was 

formerly    a    frequent    cause    of 

pynsmia.    With  the  present  im- 
proved treatment  of  amputation 

wounds  it  has  become  excessively 

Vacroais. — It  not  nufrequeut- 
ly  happens  that  a  small  scale  of 
bone  which  has  been  injured  by 
the  saw  dies,  and  is  separated 
some  three  or  four  weeks  after 
the  operation.     This  occurs  most 

frequently  in  those  stumps  which   "«■  ^-^^^tunuT'  °^  '^™'°°' 
unite  by  second  intention,  aud  in 

which  the  bone  consequently  lies  bathed  in  pus  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  is  to  be  prevented  by  adopting  such 
means  of  dressing  &&  shall  ensure  union,  at  any  rate  of  the 
deeper  parts,  by  firat  intention,  and  the  chances  of  its 
^^iraar^h^uTt'iiTui'l  occurreucc  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  decomposition  of 
the  discharges  is  prevented.  Great  core  mnst  also  be  nsed 
in  uwing  the  bone  not  to  denude  it  needlessly  of  its  periosteum. 

More  extensive  necrosis  used  to  be  a  frequent  consequence  of  septic  oBteo- 
mrelitis,  where  the  patient  escaped  the  fatal  complication  of  pysemia,  but 
aoder  the  improved  systems  of  dressing  it  is  comparatively  rare.  In  such 
ratts  fistnloujs  openings  will  be  left  leading  down  to  the  necrosed  bone,  which 
■naDj  separates  three  or  four  months  after  the  operation,  after  which  the 
cnmp  becomes  flrmly  consolidated.  The  seqneatnun  in  such  cases  presents 
ihe  following  appearances : — the  lower  part  is  thick  and  annular,  and  includes 
ihc  vbole  thickness  of  the  bone.  It  is  smooth  externally,  where  it  has  been 
wvered  by  the  periosteum.  About  an  inch  or  leas  above  this  it  becomes 
ihinner,  is  composed  of  the  innermost  part  of  the  bone — that  which  surrounds 
tbe  medullary  canal — and  it  ta  roughened  externally,  where  it  has  separated 
fnmi  the  adjacent  healthy  bone ;  above  this  it  is  spiculated  and  very  irregular, 
Iwxwiins!:  gradually  thinner  (Fig.  28).  The  part  of  the  bone  which  escapes 
necTUBS  is  inflamed,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  osteo-plastic  periostitis,  now  bone 
is  deposited  abundantly  on  its  surface,  leading  to  a  great  increase  in  its  thick- 
ties,  which  can  be  recognised  readily  through  the  soft  parts. 

CoaiMl  or  "  SngaMosf "  Stump*,  as  they  arc  called,  commonly  form, 
cither  in  consequence  of  the  flaps  having  originally  lieen  cut  too  short,  or  from 
ibt  bone  not  having  been  sawn  off  sufficiently  high  above  the  angle  of  the  flajis : 
i'U  in  other  cases  they  may  occur,  though  the  stump  has  been  skilfully  fashioned. 
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in  consequence  of  the  soft  parts,  which  have  been  the  seat  of  inflammation 
and  suppuration  before  the  amputation,  retracting  during  the  granulating  pro- 
cess so  as  to  denude  the  bone.  In  such  cases  as  these,  great  retraction  and 
contraction  of  the  flaps  are  apt  to  go  on  during  cicatrisation,  so  that  the  l)onc* 
may  never  be  covered  at  all,  but  be  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  an  irritable 
nicer  ;  or,  if  the  soft  i>arts  do  coalesce,  the  cicatrix  will  be  unable  to  support 
the  slightest  pressure  without  becoming  ulcerated.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
only  remedy  consists  in  laying  open  the  stump,  and  cutting  off  about  three 
inches  of  the  lx>ne. 

The  patient,  whose  stump  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure  ( Fig.  21) ), 
was  mider  the  care  of  Christopher  Heath  in  University  College  Hospital.  The 
arm  had  been  amputated  in  the  bush  in  South  Afiica.  The  protiiiding  lx)ne 
was  completely  covered  by  a  thin  cicatrix. 

Anenrismal  BnlargamMit  of  the  arteries  of  a  stump  is  extremely  rare. 
The  only  case  of  disease  of  the  vessels  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  one 
described  by  Cadge,  in  which  an  anenrismal  varix  between  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  and  veins  formed  in  a  stump  after  disarticulation  of  the  ankle-joint 
(Fig.  80,  a). 


V'v^.  30.— >Aneur{iiiiia1  Varix  in  .Stump. 

IPainftal  and  Spasmodio  Stomps. — The  nerves  in  a  stump  naturally  1x3- 
come  somewhat  expanded  and  bulbous  ;  and  no  material  inconvenience  results 
from  this  condition.  But  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  distinct  tulien>se 
enlargement  forms  in  connection  with  one  of  them,  and  attains  the  size  of  a 
cherry  or  a  wahmt ;  and,  this  being  pressed  agjiinst  the  end  of  the  l>one,  the 
stump  becomes  the  scat  of  intense  j)ain  of  a  neuralgic  character,  more  piirticu- 
lariy  whenever  it  is  touched,  when  a  sensation  like  an  electric  sh(K'k  is  felt.  In 
such  circumstances,  excision  of  this  bulbous  exti^emity  of  the  nerve,  or  resectitiu 
of  the  stump  so  as  to  remove  the  end  of  the  bone  and  the  whole  of  the  cicatrix, 
is  necessary,  and  will  effect  a  cure.  Sometimes  a  nervous  twig  may  become 
imphcated  in,  and  compressed  by,  the  cicatrix.  Here  a  more  limited  excision 
will  remove  the  pain.  Besides  this  form  of  ])ainful  stump,  which  may  happen 
in  the  strongest  and  healthiest  subjects,  and  is  entirely  deiK*ndcnt  on  l<Kail 
causes,  there  is  another  condition  in  which  the  stump  l)ecomes  not  only  the 
seat  of  intense  j)ain,  but  of  continuous  convulsive  twitchings.  This  form  (»f 
painful  stump  arises  partly  from  constitutional  causes,  and  most  frequently 
occurs  in  females,  more  particularly  in  those  who  are  of  the  hysterical  temjK^ra- 
ment,  and  are  or  have  l)een  subject  U»  neuralgic  jmins  elsewhere.  In  these  cjises 
the  general  cutaneous  sensibility  of  the  stump  is  increased  :  it  is  the  seat  of 
convulsive  jerkings  or  twitchings,  and  the  pain  is  more  or  less  intennittent. 
l)eing  increased  under  the  influence  of  various  emotional  and  constitutional 
causes.     In  such  cases,  the  treatment  should  l)e  conducted  on  the  genend 
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[•rinciples  that  will  be  fully  discussed  when  we  come  to  speak  of  neuralgia. 
Xo  excision  of  the  nerves  of  the  stump,  or  even  amputation  higher  up,  is  of 
aiiv  avail ;  the  disease,  being  constitutional,  will  certainly  return  in  each  sue- 
a«ivc  stump,  until  at  last  the  shoulder  or  the  hip  may  be  reached  without 
any  pennanent  benefit  to  the  patient. 

Occasionally  after  amputation  a  condition  of  chronic  or  subacute  neuritis, 
nith  sclerosis  of  the  ner\'e,  is  set  up,  which  has  a  tendency  slowly  but  steadily 
to  extend  upwards,  involving  new  nerves  as  it  goes,  and  finally,  perhaps,  lead- 
m\i  to  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  itself.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  are 
thiise  of  chronic  neuritis,  which  will  be  fully  described  imder  Injuries  of 
Xines. 

SMimwice  of  the  Disease  .for  whicli  the  Amputation  was  per- 
tened  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  cases  of  strumous  diseases  of  bones 
snd  in  malignant  tumours.  In  the  former  cose,  amputation  higher  up  may  be 
L'ix^antageously  performed  ;  but  in  the  latter,  it  is  justifiable  only  when  there 
is  no  evidence  of  secondary  growths  in  internal  organs  or  in  the  lymphatic 

L'auds. 

Fat^  Degeneration  of  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  arising  from  their  disuse, 

dvrt  rise  to  a  peculiar  appearance  in  the  stump.     During  the  amputation,  the 

Muscles  look  like  pieces  of  yellow  wax, and  are  firm :  no  atrophy,  so  far  as  size 

i*:  (t»ncenied,  has  taken  place  ;  the  fat  l)eing  deposited  between  the  muscular 

HhpBB,  prodncing  atrophy  of  them  by  its  pressure  and  occupying  their  place, 

N)  that  the  general  size  of  the  limb  and  fulness  of  the  stump  are  preserved. 

Tnion  takes  place  in  these  circumstances,  though  somewhat  slowly ;  at  least, 

this  has  occurred  in  several  cases  in  which  I  have  observed  this  condition. 

la  one  of  those  I  amputated  the  leg  for  disease  of  the  foot  of  nine  years' 

standing,  and  in  another  the  thigh  for  disease  of  the  knee  of  fourteen  years' 

"landing. 

mortaIjItt  aftsr  amputation. 

The  general  causes  of  dciith  after  of^erations  have  already  been  considered  ; 
lut  we  must  now  examine  some  special  points  connected  with  the  relative 
n:ortA]ity  after  amputations  of  different  kinds,  and  the  cause  of  the  differences 
tluit  exist. 

Before  commencing,  however,  it  would  l)e  Ixjtter  in  order,  as  far  as  possible, 
«'•  avoid  ambiguity,  to  mention  and  define  the  chief  causes  of  death  after 
imputation. 

Sluf(k  is  exhaustion  of   the  nervous  centres,  the  result  of  violent  over- 

^timalation  by  the  powerful  afferent  impulse  which  arises  from  the  injury  done 

f"  the  sensory  nerves,  either  by  the  knife  in  amputation  or  by  the  injury 

which  rendered  the  operation  necessary.     Death  usually  occurs,  in  fatal  cases, 

•"<itr  twenty-four  hours. 

^  ollapte  is  identical  with  very  severe  shock. 

Sffondart/  he^morrhagr^  as  a  cause  of  death  after  amputations,  is  usually 
■  "lited  to  those  cases  in  which  the  bleeding  occui's  more  than  twenty-four 
» '  UTB  after  the  of  deration. 

Sloughmg  of  the  stump  from  amputating  through  injured  or  diseased  tissues 
i"  itn  occasional  cause  of  death. 

Beptie  Diseases. — This  term  is  here  used  to  include  all  those  affections  which 
.'iTv  wjnnected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  decomposition  of  the  discharges  from 
{•  <:  ampntation  wound,  and  the  contamination  of  the  air  from  the  accumulation 
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of  t<K)  many  ])aticiite  suffering  from  open  wounds  in  too  confined  a  space.  The 
chief  varieties  are  : — Pyamia^  a  <?eneral  disease,  resultinof  from  infection  of  the 
whole  body  from  the  unhealthy  dischar^^e  of  a  foul  wound,  and  accompanied  by 
secondary  inflammations,  terminatinj?  in  suppuration,  in  various  internal  orj^ans 
and  other  parts  of  the  body;  Scptine-mia^  a  similar  condition,  tenninatinjj  fatally, 
without  the  occurrence  of  secondary  local  inflammations  or  al)8ce8ses  ;  peptic 
Poisoning^  due  to  the  al)soq)tion  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction  ; 
Traumatic  Ferer,  which  is  a  mild  form  of  septic  iK)isoning ;  Hospital 
GatigreiUy  an  acute  spreading  inflammation,  terminating  rapidly  in  death  of 
the  affected  part ;  Erysipelas,  an  infecti>  e  inflammation  of  a  specific  nature, 
spreading  widely  from  the  wound  and  accompanied  by  grave  constitutional 
disturbance.  All  these  diseases  are  to  be  attributed  directly  to  foul  wounds 
and  over-crowding. 

The  Congestive  ^meumania  often  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  death  after  ampu- 
tations, is  most  probably  always  an  effect  of  septicaemia,  pyaemia,  or  septic 
poisoning. 

Lastly,  one  of  the  commonest  cause  of  death  in  Hospital  rei)orts  is  Exhaus- 
tion, lliis  term  is  used  with  excessive  looseness.  Some  8ui*geons  seem  to 
employ  it  occasionally  as  even  synonymous  with  shock  or  collapse.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  it  really  means  that  the  patient  is  gradually  worn 
out  by  the  profiise  discharge  from  a  suppurating  wound,  combined  with 
chronic  poisoning  by  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction. 
In  others  it  means  that  the  patient  died  from  the  effects  of  severe  traumatic 
fever,  of  septic  origin,  commencing  on  the  second  day,  before  he  had  fiilly 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  operation.  It  doubtless  covers,  therefore, 
many  conditions  which  should  fairly  lie  included  amongst  septic  diseases. 

Shock  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death  after  primary  amputtitions  of  the  larger 
limbs ;  but  till  quite  recently  pytemia  was  the  most  fretpient  cause  of  death 
after  all  amputations,  nearly  one  half  of  the  patients  that  died  ])erishing  from 
this  disease.  Bryant,  in  18^1),  has  shown  that,  at  Guy*s  Hospital,  it  was 
fatal  in  ten  per  cent,  of  all  amputations,  and  in  forty-two  per  cent,  of  fatal 
cases,  and  that  it  was  most  fre<]uent  after  tmiputations  through  limbs,  the 
tissues  of  which  were  in  a  normal  condition,  and  where  a  large  surface  of 
healthy  l)one  was  exposed,  as  in  amputations  for  injury,  and  in  the  removal  of 
limbs  for  tumours,  talifies,  ankylosis,  &c.  It  was  not  so  common  after  ampu- 
tations ixjrfonned  for  chronic  joint-disease. 

The  circumstances  which  more  specially  influence  the  general  result  of  am- 
putations, as  well  as  the  particular  cause  of  death  after  the  ofieiHtiou,  may  l)e 
divided  into  two  classes  : — a.  Those  that  have  reference  to  the  general  consti- 
tutional condition  of  the  patient.  /9.  Those  that  are  connected  with  the 
operation  itself. 

a.  To  the  first  class  may  Iw  referred  1,  Age ;  i.  General  Health ;  3,  Shock  ; 
and  4,  Septic  Diseases. 

1.  Ag*  exemses  an  imi)ortant  influence  on  the  result  of  amputations.  Aa 
a  general  rule  it  may  he  stated  that,  the  yoiuiger  the  ])atient,  tlie  greater  the 
likelihcKHl  of  a  successful  result.  At  an  early  i^riod  of  life  there  is  a  greater 
ix)wer  of  resisting  the  effects  of  piisoning  by  septic  matter  and  of  loss  of 
blood.  The  feebler  tissues  of  old  i)eople  inflame  and  shuigh  more  readily  than 
those  of  younger  individuals,  when  exposed  to  the  irritation  of  decomix)sing 
matter.    The  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  has  however^ 
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jrreatir  reduced  the  daugciis  of  amputations  after  middle  life.  Volkmann  of 
Haiie  has  published  the  i-esults  of  48  cases  of  major  amputations  perfoimed  in 
jtttieiits  above  50  years  of  age.  He  excludes  from  consideration  all  cases  in 
which  the  amputation  was  perfonned  during  septicaemia,  all  double  amputa- 
tions, and  some  few  cases  in  which  the  patient  died  of  causes  independent  of 
the  operation.  Of  the  48  only  2  died ;  1  of  tetanus,  and  1,  an  habitual 
drunbird,  60  hours  after  the  operation.  The  patient's  ages  were,  30  between 
01  and  60,  13  between  61  and  70,  4  between  71  and  80,  and  1  patient,  aged 
i54.  recovered  from  an  amputation  at  the  knee.  Although  the  exclusion  of 
all  complicated  cases  makes  these  statistics  more  favom-able  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been,  the  results  must  be  looked  upon  as  most  encouraging^ 
i^howing  that  under  the  improved  treatment  of  womids,  we  may  hope  for  a  fair 
depw  of  success  even  in  very  advanced  life,  provided  that  old  age  alone  is  the 
only  imfavourable  condition  present. 

•L  The  Ctoneral  Health  of  the  patient  previous  to  the  operation  exercises 
Decessarily  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  chances  of  recovery.  The  state 
of  the  kidneys,  more  especially,  is  of  great  importance  in  this  resi}ect ;  for  no 
(Ytodition  tends  more  certainly  to  a  fatal  tennination  than  a  chronically  diseased 
KUte  of  those  organs.  The  results  of  amputation  arc  also  necessarily  widely 
different,  according  as  the  operation  is  practised  on  the  healthy  inhabitant 
of  a  country  district,  or  on  the  cachectic  and  debilitated  denizen  of  a  lai^ 
town. 

3  and  4.  The  influence  of  Shock  and  of  Septic  Ihseaees  is  very  differently 
itlt  in  different  amputations.  The  greater  the  portion  of  body  that  is  removed^ 
the  more  severely  is  shock  felt.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  influence  of  septic 
^ncies  becomes  more  marked.  This  is  owing  to  two  causes :  1.  The  depres- 
sion of  the  nervous  system  consequent  on  the  shock,  and  on  the  loss  of  blood 
that  is  the  frequent  accompaniment  of  a  great  operation,  tending  to  lower  the 
n^sisting  power  of  the  system  to  all  noxious  influences,  and  thus  to  predispose 
the  patient  to  suffer,  both  locally  and  constitutionally,  from  the  absorption  of 
'stpcic  matter ;  and,  2.  The  large  surface  of  wound  exposed,  rendering  local 
«5»iitamination  more  likely  to  occur. 

Oat  of  80  consecutive  cases  occurring  at  University  College  Hospital,  there 
were  3  deaths  from  shock  (all  primary),  and  10  from  pyaemia  and  erysipelas  ; 
ksiriD^  only  8  deaths  to  be  accounted  for  by  exhaustion  and  the  other  causes 
tbt  I  have  mentioned. 

Out  of  a  total  of  681  amputations  collected  from  the  reports  of  some  of  the 
Metn>politan  hospitals  l)etween  1866  and  1872,  239  deaths  occurred,  and  of 
these  llu  died  from  shock  and  pyaemia  together,  being  17'5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  operated  on,  or  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths — and  this  is  irrespective 
«>f  chose  that  are  reported  as  dying  of  "  exhaustion,"  or  from  "  erysipelas," 
"  lov  cellulitis,"  and  forms  of  septic  disease  other  than  pyaemia.  This  terrible 
dideafie  proved  &tal  in  as  nearly  as  possible  36  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths,  and 
*h«jck  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  or  in  8*8  ixir  cent,  of  all  the 
aiDpatations. 

But  the  respective  influences  of  these  two  great  causes  of  dciith  after  ampu- 
tfttions  will  be  found  not  only  to  vary  greatly,  according  as  the  operation  is 
primaiy,  secondary,  or  for  disease,  but  also  to  exercise  very  different  degrees  of 
iafloence  in  different  hospitals. 

Shock  was  most  felt  in  primary  amputations,  in  the  proportion  of  25  per 
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rent,  of  the  deaths  ;  was  Imt  little  fatal  in  sccoiukry  amputations,  C  per  wnt. ; 
and  was  entirely  al«ent  as  a  cause  of  death  in  pathological  amputations. 

Pya2raia  was  the  cause  of  death  in  about  one-third,  or  33  i)er  cent.,  of  the 
fatal  cases  amongst  the  primary  amputations,  and  in  44*4  per  cent,  of  the 
secondary  ;  and  in  those  for  disease  it  again  ac(|uired  nearly  the  level  of  the 
primary — viz.  34*G  jwr  cent. 

Pyaemia  is  proportionately  more  fatal  after  amputiitions  of  the  upper  than  of 
the  lower  extremity,  occasioning  al)ont  40  jxjr  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  the  former, 
against  84  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  after  amputations  for  all  causes.  In  primary 
amputations  the  disparity  is  more  marked,  being  about  50  per  cent,  of  all 
deatlis  in  the  upper,  against  alx)Ut  32  in  the  lower  limb  ;  shock,  on  the  other 
hand,  l)eing  more  fa  till  by  far  after  primary  amputations  of  the  lower  than  of 
the  upi)er  extremity,  owing  doubtless  to  the  larger  mass  removed. 

The  influence  of  shock  is  necessarily  most  felt  in  primary  amputations. 
Indeed,  its  fatal  results  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  amputations  i)erforme<l 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  Fatal  shock,  in  fact, 
is  the  result  of  the  combined  depressing  influence  of  the  injury  and  of  the 
oiMjration.  It  occurs  in  exact  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  the 
amount  of  loss  of  bl<K)d,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  It  is  often  referable  rather 
to  the  injury  than  to  the  operation  ;  and  it  lxKX)mes  a  question  whether,  in 
many  cases  of  serious  and  almost  hopeless  smash  of  a  limb,  it  might  not  lie 
1  letter  to  let  the  patient  expire  in  jieace,  than  to  subject  him  to  the  reix^tition 
of  a  shock  which  his  nenous  system  will  Ikj  utterly  unable  to  endure.  This 
ifl  more  especially  the  case  in  extensive  crush  and  disorganisation  of  the  lower 
extremity  up  to  or  alx)ve  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  such  as  are  not  mifrequent 
at  the  present  day  from  railway  accidents,  in  which  the  mangling  of  the  limb 
resembles  rather  that  pn)duced  by  cannon-shot  tlum  by  an  onlinary  injury  of 
civil  life.  In  these  cases  amputation  through  the  ui)per  third  of  the  thigh,  or 
at  the  hip-joint,  is  the  only  available  operation.  It  is  usually  done  in  such 
cases.  But  is  it  ever  successful  in  the  full-grown  adult  ?  That  is  a  question 
which  desen'es  the  sen'ous  consideration  of  hospital  Surget>n8.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  a  wingle  case  in  which  such  an  operation  has  succeeded  in 
general  hosj>ital  practice,  in  men  who  have  arrived  at  full  maturity.  In 
children  and  young  adults  it  has  proved  successful.  The  three  cai?c»a  in  which 
it  was  done,  out  of  the  eighty  University  College  cases,  all  died  of  shock.  The 
same  catastrophe  has  hapfiened  in  every  other  case  on  record  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  It  is  an  O] deration  that  has  l)een  a1)andone<l  by  military  Surgef>nK 
in  cases  of  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  femur  from  bullet-wound 
in  this  situation  ;  ought  it  not  to  be  equally  disc^ontinued  by  civil  Surgeons  in 
those  more  hojwleHs  cases  of  utter  smash  of  the  limb  tliat  occur  in  their  prac- 
tice ?  For  my  own  part  I  shall  never  again,  except  in  children  and  young 
people,  amputate  in  that  situation  for  such  injuries — hopeless  alike,  whether 
left  alone  or  subjected  to  the  knife ;  surely  it  is  better  for  the  patient  to  be  left 
to  die  in  peace  than  to  be  agnin  torture<l  by  amputation,  which  all  experience 
has  shown  to  lie  useless. 

It  is  of  importance  to  obser\'e,  in  reference  to  these  cases  of  death  from  shock 
after  primary  amputations,  that  the  fatal  result  happens  in  a  few  hours,  usually 
^vithin  twenty-four,  of  the  jjerformance  of  the  operation.  Hence,  although  it 
may  be  disposed  to  by  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  influence 
exercised  upon  his  powers  of  endurance  by  the  severity  of  the  injury,  the  loss 
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of  Mocxl,  his  age,  &c. — for  death  from  shock  necessarily  occurs  more  frequently 
wider  similar  conditions  of  injury  at  advanced  than  at  early  periods  of  life — or 
even  by  season  of  year,  yet  it  cannot  in  any  way  be  affected  by  the  conditions 
to  which  the  patient  is  exposed  subsequently  to  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion, 80  far  at  least  as  hospitals  or  other  external  influences  are  concerned.  We 
most,  therefore,  look  upon  death  from  shock  as  a  part  of  the  general  accident 
to  which  the  patient  has  been  exposed  and  of  the  injury  that  he  has  sustained, 
agvnrated,  doubtless,  by  the  further  depressing  influence  exercised  by  so 
serions  an  operation  as  an  amputation  possibly  high  up  in  one  of  the  limbs.  It 
is  interesting  to  obser^  e  that  season  exercises  an  influence  on  the  liability  to 
death  from  shock  after  primary  amputations.  According  to  Hewson,  of  Phila- 
ildphia,  it  is  most  &tal  in  winter.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  the  cold,  to  which 
the  sufferer  has  been  exposed  after  the  accident,  is  an  additional  cause  of 
depression. 

If,  thea^fore,  we  want  to  lessen  the  mortality  consequent  on  these  opera- 
tions, the  first  point  to  look  to  is  not  to  amputate  needlessly  in  hopeless  cases 
of  smash  of  the  thigh  high  up,  in  order  to  give  "a  last  chance  "  to  a  patient 
whose  vital  powers  have  already  been  depressed  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  a  fearful 
mutilation.  Such  amputations,  which  sometimes  consist  in  little  more  than 
the  severance  of  a  limb  still  attached  to  the  trunk  by  shreds  of  muscle,  ought 
si'anxly  to  find  their  way  into  a  statistical  table  professing  to  give  the  results 
of  operations  the  majority  of  which  are  more  deliberately  performed,  and  with 
a  belter  prospect  of  success.  They  ought,  in  point  of  fact,  to  constitute  a  class 
of  cases  apart ;  the  more  so,  as  they  are  frequently  complicated  with  internal 
injuries  which  are  not  detected  uutU  after  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Shock,  as  has  already  been  shown,  exercises  its  influence  chiefly  in  primary 
amputations ;  far  less  in  secondary  ones  ;  and  disappears  entirely,  as  a  cause  of 
death,  in  pathological  amputations,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  such  operations 
as  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  or  shoulder-joint  in  patients  already  greatly 
(enfeebled  by  disease.  In  amputation  for  disease  ^'  exhaustion  "  occupies  the 
Bune  prominent  position  as  a  cause  of  death  that  shock  does  in  those  for  injury. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  causes  of  death  ailer  operations  in 
lioq>ital8,  is  undoubtedly  the  development  of  aepik  disease.  The  importance 
«>f  this  is  obvious,  from  a  consideration  of  the  following  statistics.  Out  of  the 
11  deaths  that  occurred  in  80  amputations  at  University  College,  no  fewer 
Uian  10,  or  nearly  one-half,  arose  from  this  cause ;  and,  out  of  a  grand  total 
of  ^89  deaths  occurring  in  four  metropolitan  hospitals,  8G  died  from  pyaemia 
alone,  without  including  other  septic  diseases  and  secondary  septic  visceral 
inflammations ;  there  being  nearly  four  times  as  many  deaths  from  pysemia  as 
from  shock. 

The  foregoing  statements  show  that,  if  septic  diseases  could  be  absolutely 
prevented,  no  patient,  who  at  the  time  of  the  operation  was  in  good  general 
bealth,  should  die  of  an  amputation  if  he  survive  the  period  of  shock,  unless  it 
be  from  tetanus  or  the  weakness  of  extreme  old  age.  Secondary  haemorrhage 
ia  almost  as  preventible  as  pyaemia  by  the  exclusion  of  septic  influences.  The 
valne  of  the  majority  of  amputation-statistics  is  greatly  impaired  by  all  the 
••ases  being  put  together  with  no  further  separation  than  into  primary  and 
secondary,  and  we  thus  get  a  very  false  notion  of  the  mortality  occurring  in 
ordinary  cases.  Some  very  valuable  statistics  have  been  published  by  Max 
Hchede,  in  his  work  on  Amputations,  in  which  this  soui'ce  of  error  has  been 
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eliminated.  The  cases  arc  divided  first  into  "  Complicated  "  and  "  Uncom- 
plicated." The  Complicated  cases,  which  are  classed  separately,  are — Multiple 
or  Double  Amputations ;  cases  complicated  with  other  severe  injuries  ;  cases 
in  which  the  jxitient  was  sufferinof  from  severe  surgical  fever,  septicasmia, 
pyaemia,  or  tetanus,  at  the  time  of  the  operation ;  and,  lastly,  cases  which 
terminated  flitally,  or  in  which  the  cure  was  incomplete  after  many  months, 
on  account  of  acute  intercuiTent  diseases,  such  as  delirium  tremens,  or  acute 
pneumonia  (not  of  septic  origin),  or  chronic  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  Bri^ht's 
disease,  amyloid  degeneration,  secondary  cancer,  &c. 

Secondly,  the  cases  are  divided  into  those  treated  antisei)tically  and  those 
belonging  to  a  period  l)efore  the  introduction  of  antiseptics  and  systematic 
drainage  into  the  treatment  of  amputation  wounds.  The  former  are  taken 
from  the  published  statistics  of  Socin  of  Bale,  Volkmann  of  Halle,  and  Max 
Schede  in  Berlin  ;  the  latter  ftoxa  those  of  Bruns  of  Tubingen,  Bardeleben 
of  Grcifswald,  and  Billroth,  then  of  Zurich.  The  cases  treated  by  the  older 
methods  showed  the  following  results  : — 
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Unconiplicatttl  cases 

Double  amputatioTifi 

Complicated  by  other  injuricH  .        .        .        .     ■ 

„  by  Sei)tica!mia,  Tetauiu,  &c.  .        .     . 

„  by  constitutional  diseases   . 

Total ; 
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10 

H 

4 
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40 

21 

21 
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80-00 
83-38 
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38-83 


By  comparing  these  statistics  with  those  given  a  little  further  on,  it  will  l)e 
seen  that  they  are  not  worse  than  the  average  statistics  of  amputations  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  cases  treated  antiseptically  by  carbolic  acid  dressings  and  all  the  pre- 
cautions recommended  by  Lister,  show  the  following  results  : — 


CAHKH. 


men. 


rr.R  cr.NT. 


Uiicomplieateil  ca^^cs 

I>)U>)le  amputations 

Complicatcil  by  other  injuries  .... 

r,  by  Sopticsmia,  Pysmiaf  Tetanus,  &c. 

by  constitutional  diseases,  A:c.     . 


>♦ 


321 
13 
11 
45 
27 


14 
3 
8 

30 


Tnt.ll 


4i: 


1 


4-4 

23H 
72-72 

.•i9-2« 


17-tKl 


The  causes  of  death  in  the  uncomplicated  cases  are  equally  instructive. 


<-Al-8e  or  DEATH. 


ry;eniia i 

SipticaMTiia i 

Krysipihis 

Tetanus 

Pyaania  implex 

Secondary  hicmorrhn^ 

Old  ajre 

Hhock 

Total I 


l»M» 

ANTlsriTiC 

TRKATMEXT. 

TRr.ATMKXT. 

:;77  Ca.-wn. 

:<1\  CawM. 

72 

0 

\\\ 

2 

0 

(i 

3 

2 

fi 

8 

no 
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These  figures  need  no  comment.  They  prove  that  antiseptics  are  antago- 
nkic  to  pyaemia,  and  the  consequent  value  of  a  rigid  antiseptic  treatment  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  amputations  tabulated  by  Schede  were  performed. 
But,  tmiy,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  be  necessaiy  to  go  to 
Jiennan  gources  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  antiseptic  treatment 
in  ampntations,  and  that  we  do  not  as  yet  possess  any  sufficient  record  of  the 
prartia  of  British  Surgeons  to  guide  us  in  this  respect. 

That  the  amputation-mortality  in  this  country  has  materially  diminished 
JDriBjr  the  last  twenty  years  is  undoubted.  The  following  table,  published  by 
"^XT  James  Paget,  proves  this.  In  it  is  compared  the  amputation-mortality  at 
Si.  Bartholomew's  during  two  periods  of  four  years  each,  at  ten  years'  interval. 


Primary.            \            Sectmdary, 

For  Dixeaite. 

CASBA. 

DIED. 

1»BR  CENT.  1 

CASES. 

DIED. 

PER  CENT. 

CASES. 

DIED. 

PER  CENT. 

1^-1868   .        51 

i^i^^xrn  .     37 

14 

8 

27-4 
21-4 

37 
11 

17 
2 

45-9 
18-0 

142 

172 

45 

22 

31-6 
12-7 

At  University  College  Hospital  the  amputation  statistics  for  the  last  ten 
.vura  give  the  results  stated  below.  They  have  been  dealt  with  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  Schede,  but  from  want  of  sufficient  detail  it  is  not 
P*>sible  to  separate  them  into  those  treated  antiseptically  and  those  treated  by 
:!ie  older  methods,  or  by  modified  forms  of  antiseptic  dressing. 


CASES.        DIED.     '  PER  CENT. 


I'Mtoviplirated  Gates: — 
Frimaiy      ......... 

Secondaiy 

For  Disease 

Complieated  Com*: — 

XXiuble  Ampntations 

Complicated  with  other  fatal  injories 

Complicated  by  Septic  Fever,  Septiciemia,  Pyaemia, 
or  Tetaniui  at  time  of  operation        .        .        .    . 

Complicated  by  serious  constitational  disease,  as 
Phthisis,  Secondary  malignant  tumours.  Albumi- 
noid deposit,  hx. 

Total I  232 


53 

13 

18 

3 

109 

17 

■ 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

29 

14 

i; 

14 

8 

24-72 
1(5-66 
15-60 


42-85 
100-00 

48-27 


57-14 


60 


25-86 


The  causes  of  death  in  the  uncomplicated  cases  were  as  follow  : — PysBmia, 
1*^  lepticsemia,  8 ;  erysipelas,  1 ;  shock  and  exhaustion,  8 ;  secondary  hsemor- 
rbacre  and  sloughing,  3.  If  the  time  over  which  the  report  extends  is  divided 
nto  iwo  periods  of  live  years  each,  it  will  be  found  that  of  the  18  cases  of 
pjzmia,  10  oocmred  in  the  first,  and  3  in  the  second,  of  these  periods  ;  4  cases 
''f  te[Cic8emia  occurred  in  each.  But  although  the  mortality  from  pyaemia  has 
'Kq«  kttened,  the  gross  mortality  from  all  causes  remains  unchanged,  as  may 
•<  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  tables  published  in  former  editions  of  this  work. 
The  ampatation-mortality  in  my  wards  up  to  1873,  before  antiseptics  were  used, 
"i  beai  40'7  per  cent,  for  injury — 18*1  for  disease — on  an  aggregate  of  387 
'**^  being  25*8  per  cent,  for  all  cases,  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  above  table. 

Tike  improvement  that  has  taken  place  generally  in  the  amputation-mortality 
^  this  ooontry  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  use  of  antiseptics,  however 
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much  they  may  have  tended  to  it.  It  cx)mmenced  before  they  were  much 
used;  and  it  is  certain  that  Surojeons  who  do  not  employ  the  antiseptic 
treatment  have  obtained  res  ilts  that  have  never  been  surpassed  by  it.  This 
they  have  achieved  by  a  careful  selection  of  cases,  by  improved  methods  of 
oporatiiif^,  by  perfect  drainaoje  and  rest,  and  ^^at  attention  to  cleanliness. 
The  improved  hygiene  of  modem  hospitals  also  cannot  be  ignored  as  almost 
important  factor  in  lessening  the  liability  to  the  generation  of  septic  diseases. 
Either  hygiene  is  of  no  value  in  surgical  cases,  or  some,  and  probably  no 
inconsiderable  share,  of  the  improved  results  must  in  justice  be  assigned  to  the 
improved  sanitary  condition  of  modern  hospitals.  Spence  of  Edinburgh  had 
once  a  run  of  68  consecutive  amputations  with  only  3  deaths ;  and  Callender, 
by  his  mode  of  treatment,  obtained  results  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
sui*})ass.  Amongst  the  most  excellent  results  are  those  of  Borland,  of 
Kilmarnock,  who  out  of  27  primary  major  amputations  had  0  deaths,  or 
22  per  cent.,  and  in  G3  secondary  only  2  deaths,  or  31  per  cent.  These 
successful  results  were  obtained  without  antiseptics,  by  avoiding  entirely  the 
use  of  water  during  the  operation,  the  blood  being  wiped  away  by  pieces  of 
clean  rag,  and  by  leaving  the  wound  to  glaze  before  bringing  the  flaps 
together,  with  perfect  rest  of  the  stump,  which  was  dressed  with  a  thin 
piece  of  rag  smeared  with  lard,  any  discharge  that  formed  l)eing  wiped  away. 

^.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  amputation  itself  that  influence 
materially  its  result  are,  1 — Its  Seat.  2.  The  Structure  of  the  Bane  sawn.  :). 
'Whether  for  Injury  or  Disease.  4.  If  for  disease,  the  Nature  of  the  affection. 
5.  If  for  injury,  the  Time  that  has  elapsed  before  the  operation. 

1.  With  regaixi  to  the  influence  of  the  Seat  of  amputation  on  the  result  of 
the  operation,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  risk  is  greater  in 
pix)portion  as  the  size  of  the  part  that  is  amputated  increases,  and  as  the  line 
of  amputation  approaches  the  trunk  ;  in  fi^ct,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  trunk,  the 
greater  is  the  danger.  Thus  the  amputation  of  a  toe  or  of  the  foot  is  less 
hazardous  than  that  of  the  leg  or  the  thigh.  The  subjoined  table,  derived 
from  the  examination  of  statistics  of  amputation  in  ci\  il  practice,  collecteil 
from  various  British,  Continental,  and  American  sources,  shows  clearly  the 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  mortality  as  the  operation  approaches  the  trunk.* 


MKAT. 


Hhouldcr-joint 
Am  . 

Forc-ann 
Hi  IV  joint 
Thigh  . 
Leg 


CASEH. 


117 

1319 

1059 

46 

8477 


DKATRH.        TER  I'KWT. 


r>8 

375 

109 

19 

1224 

985 


49-5 
28-4 
10-2 
41-3 
35-2 
32-7 


If  we  turn  to  the  statistics  of  military  surgery,  we  find  similar  resnlt^. 
Thus,  in  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  the  percentages  of  death  were,  after 
amputation  of  the  forearm,  7 ;  of  the  upper  arm,  19 ;  of  the  shoulder- joint,  35  ; 
of  the  foot,  16 ;  of  the  leg,  37  ;  of  the  knee,  57 ;  of  the  thigh,  ()4 ;  and  of  the 
hip,  100.    In  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  the  percentage  of  mortality 


*  The  nambert  irferred  to  in  tliis  Chapter  have  been  derived  fW>in  the  Tablea  pabKuhfd  by  Mr.  JninrH 
fjiiie  In  the  laiit  c<lition  of  C<M»|)er'ii  Snrtjti^tl  lHct'u>nory ;  Sir  J.  Y.  ^iinpmnrti  pa)K>r  on  HtHtpitaliiiui ;  \-iiriouH 
wUtiKtioal  paper*  In  the  Repnrta  of  Htwpita]*  ;  M.  Oicnn'ii  elaborate  retunia  on  the  medical  Henrie«>  nf  tli«> 
Krcnrb  annv  in  the  CMinr«u  War  an<l  in  the  Italian  C'aniiiaign ;  and  tlie  olticial  rriMirts  of  the  United  8Uti^ 
Army  n^nilng  the  War  of  the  RelwUloa. 
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after  ampntation  of  the  fore-arm  was  45  ;  of  the  arm,  55  ;  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  61 ;  of  the  foot,  76  ;  of  the  leg,  72  ;  of  the  knee-joint,  91  ;  of  the 
thigb,  92;  and  of  the  hip,  100.  In  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  the 
percentages  of  the  mortahtj  in  the  French  army — including  in  some  cases 
operations  on  wounded  Austrians— were  :  fore-arm,  42  ;  arm,  56  ;  shoulder- 
joint,  55 ;  foot,  55 ;  leg,  70  ;  knee-joint,  75  ;  thigh,  78  ;  hip-joint,  57.  In 
the  war  of  the  American  rebellion  the  percentages  of  mortality  were  as  follows, 
shoving  markedly  how  rapidly  it  runs  up  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 
part  remoTed  :  fingers  and  hand,  1*6  ;  wrist,  5'5  ;  fore-arm,  16*5  ;  arm,  21*2  ; 
shoulder,  89-2 ;  partial  of  foot,  9*2  ;  ankle-joint,  13*4  ;  leg,  26  ;  knee,  55  ; 
thi?h,  64-4  ;  hip,  85-7. 

Xoc  only  is  there  this  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality  as  the  operation 

approaches  the  tmnk,  but  in  the  larger  limbs,  more  especially  in  the  thigh, 

eTviy  additional  inch  that  is  removed  appears  to  make  a  difference  in  this 

re^^.    Thus,  in  our  army  in  the  Crimea,  of  178  amputations  of  the  thigh, 

44  were  in  the  upper  third,  and  of  these  88,  or  86  per  cent.,  proved  fatal ;  68 

were  m  the  middle  third,  and  of  these  41,  or  60  per  cent.,  died  ;  whilst  in  the 

lower  third  the  mortality  out  of  66  cases  was  87,  or  56  per  cent.    In  the 

French  army  in  the  Crimea,  according  to  Chenu,  of  81  amputations  of  die 

thi«rh  at  the  upper  third,  37,  or  60  per  cent.,  died  ;  in  91  amputations  at 

the  middle  third,  there  were  63  deaths,  or  69  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  lower 

third  there  were  101  cases,  with  59  deaths,  or  58*4  per  cent.    In  the  Italian 

campaign  of  1859,  according  to  the  same  authority,  there  were  46  cases  of 

ampatation  of  the  thigh  at  the  upper  third,  with  43  deaths,  or  93  per  cent. ; 

''^  at  the  middle  third,  with  a  mortality  of  44,  or  84  per  cent. ;  and  43  at  the 

lower  third,  with  36  deaths,  or  83  per  cent.    Again,  among  21  amputations 

of  thehomems  at  the  neck  in  the  Prench  army  in  the  Crimea,  the  mortality 

Tu  9,  or  43  per  cent. ;  in  229  at  the  upper  third,  it  was  62,  or  27  per  cent. ; 

in  145  at  the  middle  third,  it  was  27,  or  18  per  cent. ;  and  in  55  at  the  lower 

third,  it  was  6,  or  11  per  cent. 

Not  only  do  the  size  of  the  part  removed,  and  its  proximity  to  the  trunk, 
!3aterially  affect  the  general  mortality  after  amputation  ;  but  these  conditions 
^  influence  the  particular  cause  of  death.  Thus  after  the  smaller  amputa- 
>ons,  as  of  a  toe,  for  instance,  death  occurs  only  in  unhealthy  states  of  the 
'  >Mtitiition,  from  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  or  of  some  of  the  various 
fnni  of  diffose  inflammation.  Death  after  the  larger  amputations  more 
frequently  results  from  causes  connected  with  the  operation  itself,  as,  for 
in^tanoe,  seoondary  haemorrhage,  shock,  or  exhaustion  by  the  abstraction  of 
•be  lai^  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  limb,  as  well  as  by  that  lost 
<iQnn<r  the  operation. 

-.  The  Flirt  of  the  Bone  that  is  sawn  through  may  influence  the  result. 
Ampotations  through  the  cancellous  ends  of  long  bones  are  less  dangerous,  in 
'^  respect,  than  those  through  their  shafts,  in  consequence  of  the  medullary 
'^sol  not  being  opened  when  tihe  section  is  made  near  the  articular  end  ;  so 
'hat  the  liability  in  septic  cases  to  difinse  suppuration  of  this  cavity,  and  con- 
"Hmire  phlebitis  and  pyaemia,  is  diminished. 

3.  The  mortality  resulting  from  amputations  is  perhaps  more  directly  in- 

^*SKfA  by  whether  the  operation  is  done  for  Zx^^ury  or  Disease,  than  by  any 

•^'T  cause,  being  far  greater  in  corresponding  limbs  after  injury  than  disease, 

'-^'^  as  regards  amputation  of  the  fore-arm.    In  the  following  table  may  be 
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seen  the  results  of  807  consecutive  cases  of  amputation  perfonned  at  University 
College  Hospital  up  to  May,  1871.  Of  these  807  cases,  79  died,  yielding  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  mortality  of  25  per  cent. 

BESULTS  OP  AMPUTATION*  IN  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 


• 

SKAT. 

Injury, 

I>iwaw, 

1 
t 

PER  CENT. , 

CASES. 

DEATHS. 

rsBCEvr. 

UASEB.      1    DEATHS. 

Thigh 

Leg  and  Foot        .    . 
Hhoulder  and  Arm     . 
Fore*arm               .    . 

Total  . 

39 
44 

12 
8 

23 
14 

5 
0 

59-0 

31-8 

41-6 

0 

1       86 

1       74 

24 

20 

18 
10 

8 

1 

20-9     1 
13-6 
33-3 
5-0 

103              42 

40-7      'i    204             37       i     181      ■ 

Malgaigne's  statistics  from  the  Parisian  hospitals  illustrate  this  equally 
clearly,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tables. 


SEAT. 

Thigh 

I>eg                .        .    . 

Fo<»t  .... 

1    Arm       .        .        .     . 

1 

CASEH. 

If^ry, 

DEATHS. 

( 

Di»ca9e, 

1 

I 
1 

1 

PER  CENT. 

1 

CASES. 

DEATHS. 

1 

PER  CEVT. 

46 

79 

9 

30 

34 

50 

6 

17 

i     74-0 

;     63-3 

66*6 

56-6 

I     153 

112 

29 

61 

92 

55 

3 

24 

60-0 
49*0 
10-3 
89-8     1 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  numerous  cases  in  cinl  practice, 
collected  from  various  sources.     (See  note,  page  80.) 


SEAT. 

Injury. 

DEATHS. 

pEROEinr. 

I^hrajtt'. 

« 

CASES. 

1      CASES. 

DEATMH. 

PKRCBHT.' 

Thigh 

I>eg        .        .        .    . 

Arm  .... 

Fore-arm       .        .    . 

964 
771 
514 
360 

576 

356 

180 

38 

59-7      i 
46-1 
34-4 
10-5 

1465 

1281 

250 

151 

477 

301 

65 

23 

32-5 
23-5 
26-0 

The  S/tock  inflicted  by  the  injury,  with  its  subsequent  evils,  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  retisons  for  the  greater  mortality  after  amputations  for 
injury  tlian  after  those  for  disease.  After  amputation  for  injury,  also,  there  is 
a  greater  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the  stump^  as  the  incisions 
may  be  carried  through  tissues  which,  though  apparently  sound,  may  be  f^> 
bruised  as  to  be  beyond  recovery.  Pyaemia,  formerly  equally  frequent  iii 
primary  and  secondaiy  amputations,  should  now  be  equally  rare.  Exhaustion 
is  more  frequent  after  removal  of  a  limb  for  disease,  as  in  many  cases  tlio 
operation  is  necessarily  ])erfornied  on  patients  already  weakened  by  luu^ 
iUneas.  In  many  forms  of  disease,  however,  especially  in  affections  of  lN>uea 
and  joints,  it  will  be  found  that  those  patients  do  best  in  whom  the  disease  ia 
most  chronic. 

4.  The  Vatiir«  oif  tlM  Pia^a—  for  which  the  amputation  is  performed 
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infloenoes  ite  mortality.  Thus  ampatations  for  malignant  growths  are  more 
&tal  than  thoee  for  caries  of  bone  or  diseased  joints.  In  cases  of  diseased 
joint,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  recover  when  the  affection  is  of  a  simple 
than  when  it  is  of  a  tubercolous  nature.  Birkett  has  pointed  oat  that  disease 
of  internal  organs,  often  of  the  same  nature  as  that  for  which  the  operation 
is  performed,  is  found  after  death  in  a  large  proportion  of  patients  who  die 
after  amputation.  When  suppurative  disorganisation  of  a  joint  is  very  acute, 
amputation,  more  particularly  if  the  affected  articulation  be  of  large  size,  as 
tlie  knee,  is  attended  by  very  unfavourable  results.  In  these  cases  the  patient 
is  ojsaally  suffering  from  severe  febrile  disturbance,  the  result  of  absorption  of 
septic  matter  from  the  diseased  joint,  and  amputation  under  such  circumstances 
Is  frequently  followed  by  fatal  septicaemia.  But  when  the  disease  has  once 
l*come  chronic,  the  precise  period  at  which  the  amputation  is  performed 
exercifies  but  little  influence  on  the  mortality,  provided  it  be  not  deferred  to 
i4M»  late  a  stage,  when  the  patient's  constitution  is  worn  out  by  hectic. 

.imputations  of  expediency — those  performed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
patient,  as  in  cases  of  talipes  or  ankylosis,  but  not  necessary  so  &r  as  life  is 
concerned — are  especially  &tal.  Bryant  has  shown  that,  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
death  has  followed  in  40  per  cent,  of  these  amputations  in  the  lower  extremity. 

'\  In  amputation  in  cases  of  injury  an  important  question  has  to  be  deter- 
mined, viz.,  ihe  influence  exercised  by  the  Time  that  has  elapsed  from  the 
iufiicdon  of  the  injury  to  the  performance  of  the  amputation.  Not  only  the 
nte  of  mortality,  but  the  conditions  that  immediately  occasion  the  fatal  event, 
are  influenced  by  the  period  at  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Amputations  for  injury  are  commonly  divided  by  Surgeons  into  Primary 
And  Htcondary ;  the  primary  being  those  that  are  performed  during  the  first 
tvrenty-fonr  or  thirty  hours,  before  any  spreading  inflammation  or  traumatic 

SE8ULT8  OF  FBIlfABY  AND  SKOONDABT  AMPUTATIONS  IN  GASES  OF  INJUBT, 

AT  UNIVEB8ITT  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 


f 


SCAT. 


Total  . 


Primary, 


Seeimdary, 


CA8E8. 


ThiKb 

Leg  and  Foot 

Shoalder  and  Arm 

Fore-arm 


14 

22 

6 

6 


48 


DEATHS. 

'            CASKS. 

8 

!      21 

8 

16 

2 

1             6 

0 

1             1 

18 


43 


DEATHS. 


14 

3 
2 
0 


19 


fever  has  developed  itself.  By  secondary  amputations,  many  Surgeons  mean 
tbote operations  that  are  practised  afl^r  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  whilst 
i^hera  again  more  correctly  restrict  the  term  to  those  that  are  done  after 
npparation  has  been  fully  established,  when  the  surgical  fever  is  beginning  to 
^>b«ide  as  grannlation-tissne  springs  up  to  present  a  barrier  to  the  absorption 
bj  the  lymphatics  of  the  septic  poison.  Those  who  thus  limit  the  use  of  the 
term  ueandary^  call  all  the  operations  performed  between  the  end  of  the  first 
^T  and  the  period  of  full  snppuration  ^'  intermediate.''  The  distinction  is 
of  sGfme  importance,  as  operations  performed  during  high  surgical  fever  are 
extremely  fatal.    In  the  following  table,  the  cases  are  divided  merely  into 
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primary  and  secondary.  The  cases  have  been  coDected  fix>ni  various  sooroes, 
and  the  table  shows  the  relative  results  of  primary  and  secondary  operations 
in  civil  practice. 


■BAT. 

Primary, 

Secondary 

• 

CABE8. 

DBATM8. 

PER  CENT. 

,      CABW. 

1 

DEATHS. 

PER  CENT. 

Thigh 

Leg       .       .        .    . 
Arm  .... 
Fore-arm              .    . 

Total  . 

235 
405 
276 
190 

153 

178 

79 

16 

651 

43-9 

28-6 
8-4 

156 

160 

75 

27 

85 

72 

32 

6 

64-4 
480 
420 
22-2 

1106 

426 

38-5 

408 

195 

47-7» 

While  the  percentage  of  deaths  after  primary  amputation  of  the  thigh 
exceeds  that  after  secondary  amputation,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  amputations 
of  the  leg,  fore-arm,  and  arm  is  greater  after  the  secondary  than  after  the 
primary  operation,  especially  in  the  upper  limb.  Primary  amputation  of  the 
thigh  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  fatal  operations  in  Surgery.  Thus  of  4() 
cases  of  primary  amputation  recorded  by  Malgaigne,  84  perished;  of  18 
cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  at  Boston  during  the  five  years  18G3 — 
18C8,  15  died;  9  cases  out  of  ten  died  at  the  London  Hospital  during 
the  years  1868 — 1866  ;  and  of  24  cases  recorded  by  South,  Lawrie,  and 
Peacock,  as  occurring  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  and 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  every  one  perished.  The  danger  of  amputation  of 
the  thigh  for  injury  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  height  at  which  the  limb 
is  severed.  It  is  least  in  those  cases  where  the  operation  is  done  for  injuiy  of 
the  leg  or  knee-joint,  and  gr^test  when  it  is  performed  for  compound  fracture 
of  the  femur,  recovery  being  then  very  rare.  This  excess  of  mortality  after 
primary  amputation  of  the  thigh  must  be  referred  mainly  to  the  intensity  of 
the  shock,  whether  produced  by  the  operation  itself,  or,  as  is  more  often  the 
case,  by  the  injury  which  has  rendered  its  performance  necessary. 

In  primary  amputations  of  the  leg,  arm,  and  fore-arm,  however,  the  influence 
of  this  cause  is  relatively  less,  while  in  secondary  amputations  of  these  parts, 
as  well  as  of  the  thigh,  shock  is  much  less  intense.  In  these,  the  danger 
arises  from  pyaemia,  gangrene,  diffuse  inflammation,  secondary  haemorrhage, 
and  all  those  morbid  conditions  that  are  favoured  by  defective  hygienic  circum- 
stances, and  which  appear  to  exercise  a  more  uniformly  unfavourable  influence 
over  the  secondary  amputations  than  shock  docs  over  the  primary. 

In  military  practice,  secondary  amputation  is,  in  general,  more  fiital  than 
primary.  Thus,  Faure  saved  only  80  out  of  800  secondary  amputations, 
whilst  Larrey  saved  three-fourths  of  those  in  which  he  amputated  primarily. 
In  the  Peninsular  war,  the  mortality  after  secondary  amputation  of  the  upper 
extremity  was  twelve  times,  and  after  secondary  amputation  of  the  lower 
limb,  three  times,  as  great  as  after  primary  amputation  of  these  parts.  In  the 
British  army  in  the  Crimea,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
relative  rates  of  mortahty  per  cent  after  primary  and  secondary  amputations 
were  as  follow  : — after  primary  amputations  at  the  shoulder,  26  ;  of  the 
arm,  17  ;  of  the  fore-arm,  8  ;  of  the  thigh,  62  ;  of  the  leg,  80  ;  and  of  the 

•  The  rradn'  whn  wishei  to  pnrmi<'  tliii  «iO»jert  flirt hfr  will  And  a  very  lar^ge  body  of  sUtlatict  on  the 
TMulU  of  awputationa  in  the  Uat  edition  of  Co<.>iier'i  Hvrgioal  Dictionary. 
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foot,  17 ;  after  secondary  amputations  at  the  shoulder,  66  ;  of  the  arm,  81  ;  of 
the  f(H:e-arm,  28 ;  of  the  thigh,  80  ;  and  of  the  leg,  76.  Or,  for  the  upper 
extremity,  the  whole  rate  of  deaths  after  primary  was  15,  against  41  after 
stKXMidaiT  amputations  ;  whilst,  for  the  lower  extremity,  excluding  the  foot,  it 
vtt  46  per  cent,  for  the  primary,  against  78  for  the  secondary. 

In  the  American  army  during  the  war  of  the  rebeUion,  the  mortality  after 
primaiy  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  54*13  per  cent. ;  and  after  secondary 
ampotation,  74'76.  In  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mortality  after  primary  amputation  of  the  thigh  and  arm — amounting  in  the 
former  limb  to  above  90  per  cent. — was  greater  than  that  after  the  secondary 
operation. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  not  only  does  the  rate  of  mortality  differ  in 
primary  and  secondary  amputations,  but  also  the  cuutee  of  death.  Primary 
amputations  are  most  frequently  &tal  from  shock,  haemorrhage,  and  exhaus- 
tion, although  death  from  pysemia  and  septicemia  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
these  cases.  Secondary  amputations  for  injury  most  commonly  carry  off  the 
padent  by  the  supervention  of  septic  diseases.  Amongst  the  secondary  affec- 
tions that  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  gangrene  of  the  stump  stands  in 
the  first  place,  especially  after  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  injury,  and  more 
particularly  if  the  limb  have  been  in  a  similar  condition  before  the  amputation. 
Then,  again,  erysipelas,  phlebitis  with  pyaemia,  secondary  haemorrhage,  and 
Krme  of  the  low  forms  of  visceral  inflammation  or  congestion,  as  pneumonia, 
pkorisy,  and  diarrhoea — ^all  probably  due  to  septic  poisoning— often  produce 
death.  Pyaemia,  complicated  by  congestive  and  suppurative  pneumonia,  is  the 
m^jst  frequent  cause  of  death  after  secondary  amputation  of  the  leg  and 
arm.  Secondary  haemorrhage  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  fatal  is  of  very 
rue  occurrence. 

SuxxARY. — On  reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  the  causes  of  death  after 
impntations,  we  carmot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mortality  is 
ibflaenced  more  directly  and  distinctly  than  that  of  any  other  operation, 
t:x<%pt  perhaps  ovariotomy,  by  the  hygienic  conditions  to  which  the  patient  is 
subjected  after  the  operation.  The  evil  influences  arising  from  exposure  to 
an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  the  emanations  from  the  decomposing  discharges 
^>m  suppurating  wounds,  and  to  those  various  combinations  of  conditions 
'liBt  are  summed  up  under  the  one  general  term  '*  Hoepifalieniy^^  exercise  so 
.'sportant  a  bearing  upon  the  death-rate  after  amputation,  that,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  probable  chances  of  recovery  in  any  given  case,  it 
W>me8  necessary  not  only  to  consider  whether  the  operation  be  done  for 
injury  or  disease — whether  it  be  primary  or  secondary — ^whether  the  disease  be 
9>mple  or  malignant — whether  the  patient  be  aged  or  young,  healthy  or 
d.4a)8ed  ;  but,  above  all,  whether,  after  the  removal  of  the  limb,  the  patient 
^U  be  exposed  to  those  conditions  that  result  from  the  aggregation  of  the 
Mck  and  the  crowding  tc^ether  of  foul  suppurating  wounds. 

Whatever  explanation  we  may  give  of  the  fact,  it  remains  certain  and 
incontrovertible  that  the  rate  of  mortality  after  amputation  of  all  limbs  in  the 
-iirve  city  hospitals  of  Great  Britain  up  to  a  very  recent  period  has  been  at 
^«a8t  1  in  3  (vide  Table).  In  those  of  Paris,  out  of  1,656  amputations,  the 
natistiGs  of  which  were  collected  by  Malgaigne  and  Trelat  (Simpson),  803 
M,  or  nearly  1  in  2  (vide  also  Table).    The  Government  statistics  collected 

J  Bristowe  and  Holmes  show  that  in  1861  the.  amputation  death-rate  in 
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Parigian  hospitals  was  3  in  5,  and  more  recently  Le  Fort  gives  the  mortality 
at  58  per  cent.  In  Germany  matters  were  not  mnch  better.  BiUroth's  pub- 
lished ampntation-mortality  has  been  from  43  to  4G  per  cent.  In  the  United 
States  the  death-rate  is  much  smaller,  however  ;  the  mortality  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  being  only  about  24  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  2G  per  cent. 

In  military  practice,  the  result  of  the  experience  deduced  from  the  mortality 
following  amputations  during  the  great  modem  wars  is  at  least  equally  un- 
favourable. But  here  there  are  so  many  modifying  and  disturbing  elements, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  exclude  these  cases  from  consideration. 

In  fact,  then,  on  taking  the  average  mortality  after  amputation  of  all  four 
limbs  in  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  great  centres  of  civilisation,  we  come  to 
this  result,  that  it  commonly  varied  from  (JO  to  35  per  cent.,  and  did  not  fall 
below  24  per  cent. :  and  that  in  certain  of  the  larger  amputations,  as  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  thigh  and  at  the  hip-joint,  it  ran  up  to  from  70  to  90  per 
cent.  Widely  extended  statistical  returns  have  shown  but  too  plainly  that 
these  figures  are  trustworthy  and  constant,  when  founded  on  sufficient  num- 
bers and  carried  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  eliminate  the  infiuence  of 
accidental  circumstances  operating  for  or  against  the  patient. 

So  constantly  did  these  figures  come  out  in  hospital  returns,  that  Surgeons 
had  almost  come  to  regard  them  as  representing  the  necessary,  or,  so  to 
speak,  the  natural  rate  of  mortality  after  amputations.  But  is  this  so  in 
reality  ?  Is  this  frightful  rate  of  mortality  the  necessary  result  of  the  ojiera- 
tion,  and  thus  beyond  our  control  ?  or  is  it  dependent  on  causes  that  arc 
preventable,  and  that  may  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  be  removed  ?  That  it 
is  not  necessary — that  it  is  de|)endenton  preventable  causes  and  will  eventually 
be  more  materiallv  diminished  is  evident  from  the  admirable  results  that  have 
of  late  years  been  obtained  by  Callender,  Lister,  Spence,  and  others,  by  difterent 
methods  of  treatment,  but  all  having  in  view  attention  to  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  the  wound  and  of  the  patient. 

The  statistics,  quoted  in  a  former  })age  from  Max  Schede*s  work  on  amputa- 
tions, show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  antiseptic  treatment.  The 
system  adopted  by  the  Surgeons,  from  whose  practice  those  statistics  were 
collected,  was  that  recommended  by  Lister.  It  matters  little,  however,  what 
method  of  dressing  is  adopted,  so  long  as  the  decomposition  of  the  discharges 
is  absolutely  prevented.  This  is  the  principle  of  antiseptic  surgery ;  but  the 
best  means  of  carrying  it  out  has  probably  yet  to  be  discovered.  Whenever 
antiseptic  treatment  is  efficiently  carried  out,  by  whatever  means  it  may  be 
accomplished,  the  wound  ceases  to  be  a  source  of  infection  and  of  contamination 
to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  results  of  hospital  practice  may  then 
equal  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  in  private. 

Up  to  1869  Surgeons  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  amputations  on  a  large  scale,  except  such  as  had  been  inmished  by 
the  statistical  reports  of  hospitals ;  but  in  that  year  Sir  James  Simpson  coUecteil 
from  small  country  hospitals,  and  from  private  practice  in  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts,  in  which  amputations  are  of  common  occurrence,  statistics 
which  proved  satisfactorily  that  in  the  time  before  the  modem  improved 
methods  of  treating  wounds  were  fully  understood,  the  aggregation  in  one 
building  of  patients  suiiering  from  o|)en  wounds  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  proportion  of  deaths. 
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Simpeon  collected  the  particnlars  of  2,098  amputations  of  all  kinds  occurring 
in  the  coantTT  and  in  private  practice  in  towns ;  of  these  229  died,  or  1  in  9*2  ; 
whilst  of  an  almost  equal  number,  viz.,  2^089  amputations,  performed  in  the 
large  city  hospitals  of  Oreat  Britain,  855  died,  or  1  in  2*4. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Simpson's  figures  were  not  absolutely  but  only 
appcoiimately  correct,  and  that  certain  sources  of  fallacy  had  intruded  them- 
selves, more  especially  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  before  the 
operadon,  to  which  undoubtedly  great  importance  must  be  attached  (vide 
p.  75).  But  still,  making  full  allowance  for  all  this,  the  difiPerence  is  so  great 
[•etireen  the  two  sets  of  cases,  that  the  general  result,  viz.,  that  the  mortality 
after  amputation  in  hospital  practice  was  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  when 
the  same  operations  were  performed  out  of  hospital,  cannot  be  very  materially 
aifected ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  high 
hfiFpital-mortality  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  exposure  of  the  patient  to 
th*i«e  septic  conditions  existing  in  the  air  of  large  hospitals,  which  have  been 
!i»  ablv and  graphically  described  by  Parkes,  and  which  exercise  the  most 
injurions  effect  on  patients  with  large  wounds  who  are  exposed  to  them. 

That  those  septic  influences  may  eventually  saturate  hospitals,  and  exercise 
a  mmt  important  influence  in  causing  Mai  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  and  osteo- 
myelitis, after  amputations,  jfrom  which,  as  has  already  been  shown,  a  large 
proportion  of  those  operated  on  formerly  died,  is  evident  from  the  following 
ciiQsiderations. 

1.  From  the  V)mmencement  of  this  century  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period — during  what,  in  fact,  may  be  termed  the  pre-sanitary  age — no  im- 
prnvement  had  taken  place  in  amputation-mortality  in  hospitals. 

i.  The  prevailing  high  rate  of  mortality  varied  greatly  in  different  hospitals 
in  the  same  town,  in  which  the  patients  were  of  the  same  class  of  society, 
fallowed  pretty  much  the  [same  occupations,  and  were  subjected  to  the  same 
kinds  of  injuries  and  diseases ;  the  hospitals  being  officered  by  Surgeons  of 
Hjual  professional  skill,  and  the  only  inequality  existing  being  in  the  different 
^litary  conditions  to  which  the  patients  were  exposed  in  different  hospitals. 

3.  The  difference  in  the  amputation-mortality  in  different  London  hospitals 
Taried  from  18  and  25  to  47  per  cent.  In  Calcutta,  the  death-rate  after  thigh 
unpatations  varied  in  different  hospitals  from  42  to  80  per  cent.  (Downie). 

4.  Of  late  years,  this  excessive  amputation-mortality  has  been  materially 
reduced  in  moat  hospitals. 

5.  This  reduction  is  contemporaneous  with,  and,  as  all  the  other  conditions  con- 
finuf  as  before^  must  l)e  dependent  upon,  the  greater  attention  paid  to  hospital 
Djirienc  and  the  employment  of  antiseptics,  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 

0.  In  military  practice,  the  rate  of  mortality  after  amputation  has  been 
f-and  to  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  aggregation  of  the  wounded  ;  and  infec- 
tive processes  of  septic  origin  may  almost,  if  not  entirely,  be  averted  by  isola- 
tion of  the  patients. 
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There  are,  as  has  already  been  stated  at  pp.  54 — 64,  three  distinct  methods 
of  amputating  limbs,  riz.,  the  flap,  the  circular,  and  the  oval.  The  choice  of  the 
method  influences  the  shape,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  perhaps,  the  utility  of  the 
resulting  stump.  But  it  in  no  way  affects  the  safety  of  the  patient,  which  is 
dependent  on  far  different  and  &r  more  important  conditions  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  Surgeon  shapes  his  incisions  for  the  removal  of  the  diseased  or 
injured  limb  (p.  49).  A  skilful  Surgeon  will  be  able  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
stump  by  any  one  of  the  three  methods,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be 
able  to  practise  all.  For  although,  as  a  general  rule,  one  method  may  be  more 
applicable  than  another,  yet  exceptional  cases  occur  at  times  in  which  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  depart  from  the  method  usually  adopted,  and  employ  one 
of  the  others.  In  fact,  a  Surgeon  should  be  eclectic  in  his  method  of  ampu- 
tating, and  select  that  which  is  most  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
before  him.  The  flap-method  or  the  combined  flap  and  circular,  is  that  to 
which  most  Surgeons  give  the  preference  in  this  country. 

In  describing  this  or  any  other  method  of  amputating,  precise  rules  may  be 
laid  down  for  its  performance  through  sound  structures.  But  it  often  happens, 
especially  in  cases  of  injury,  that  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  so  irregular  as 
to  compel  the  Surgeon  to  depart  from  definite  rules  of  practice,  and  to  shape 
his  flap  as  best  he  may  from  the  uninjured  soft  parts.  There  he  must  rely  on 
his  own  judgment.  But  so  efficient  is  the  moulding  process  of  nature,  that 
provided  sufficient  integumental  covering  be  left  on  the  muscles  and  bones,  a 
stump  that  at  first  looks  very  irregular  and  perhaps  somewhat  unsurgical,  will 
in  a  short  space  of  time  acquire  a  regular  outline  and  smooth  surface,  and  may 
be  eventually  in  all  respects  as  useful  as  one  that  may  from  the  first  have  been 
fiEishioned  more  artistically. 

AMPUTATIONS  OF  THE  Hand. — The  FiBgws  often  require  amputation  for 
injury  or  disease,  more  especially  the  result  of  bad  whitlow.  In  many  cases 
the  ungual  phalanx  becomes  necrosed,  and  may  usually  most  readily  be  removed 
without  amputation,  by  making  an  incision  through  the  pulp  of  the  finger  and 
then  extracting  the  diseased  bone,  thus  saving  the  nail  and  pulp,  wliich  will 
form  an  excellent  end  to  the  finger ;  and,  if  the  operation  be  done  in  early 
childhood,  a  new  and  movable  phalanx  may  form.  Should  amputation  be 
required,  it  may  be  done  by  either  cutting  into  the  joint  from  its  dorsal  as|)ect 
with  a  narrow-bladed  bistoury,  and  making  the  flap  from  the  palmar  aspect  by 
cutting  from  within  outwards :  or  the  flap  may  conveniently  be  made  from 
the  palmar  ^surface  by  transfixion,  and  the  joint  then  cut  across  (Fig.  32). 
In  amputating  the  ungual  plialanx  from  the  dorsal  aspect,  the  Surgeon  must 
stand  facing  the  hand  ;  the  finger  must  be  flexed  forcibly,  so  that  the  last 
phalanx  is  at  a  right  angle  to  the  next.    The  incision  to  open  the  joint  must 
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be  made  in  continuation  of  an  iniaginar;  line  drawn  along  the  Bide  of  the 
secimd  phalanx,  midwaj  between  the  dorsal  and  palmar  aspects.     It  must 


PlR.  SI.— AnipuUlion  erf  P»rt  of  ■  Finger  by  CntOng  trtm  Aboro. 

commence  at  the  crease  oppoeite  the  joint,  and  finish  at  the  corresponding 
poini  on  the  other  aide,  the  Surgeon  cutting  from  his  left  to  his  right  side  of 
[be  finger.    Aa  the  joint  opena,  the  lateral  ligamente  mnst  be  touched  with 


Flit.  31.— AmpaUtlsD  of  ■  FlngeT.    Cutting  tha  FUp  by  Tiuelxlon. 
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tlio  p«^>int  of  the  knife.  As  these  are  divided,  the  first  two  phalan^  must  be 
«xieBd<^  while  the  nngna)  phalanx  is  still  further  flexed.  The  kniib  is  then 
Cv  be  passed  with  a  sawing  motion  towards  the  palmar  gnr&cc  of  the  phalanx, 


Flit.  33.— Aini'uUUuii  of  ■  Finger.    Bimoviiig  the  Uiul  at  Uie  lIeUcar]al  Buiie. 

the  edge  \^'n\z  turned  slightly  towards  the  bone.  Finally,  the  ungual  phalanx 
\*  Ui  be  f^lly  extended,  and  a  flap  cut  including  the  whole  pnlpfFiff.  31). 
When  any  difficnlty  is  experienced  in  finding  the  joint,  it  is  either  from  takini^ 
ft  wninp  line,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  small  rheumatic  exoBtosis  ou  the  base 
of  the  ungual  phalanx. 

In  amputating  by  trsusfiiion  from  the  palmar  surface,  the  finger  must  be 
extended  with  the  palmar  surface  towards  the  Surgeon.  The  knife  must 
lic  made  to  transfix  the  finger  as  close  to  the  bone  as  poEsible,  and  in  snch  a 
way  that  its  back  is  one-eighth  inch  on  the  distal  side  of  the  crease  corrc- 
iponding  to  the  joint,  A  flap  of  sufficient  length  is  then  cut,  which  most  be 
raJBcd  and  held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant.  The  joint  is  then  opened,  the 
operator  bending  the  last  phalanx  forcibly  backwards  to  put  the  anterior 
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lisunent  oa  the  stretch.  Finally,  the  phalanx  ia  removed  bj  carrying  the 
knife  tbrDOgh  the  joint,  no  flap  being  made  from  the  dorsal  aspect  (Fig.  i)2).* 
In  dMDg  this,  care  moHt  be  taken  to  avoid  cutting  too  high  up,  aad  bo  mis- 
uking  the  d^ression  above  the  head  of  the  second  phalanx  for  the  articn- 
iatiun. 

.Xmpntation  is  perfonned  between  the  proximal  and  second  phalanges  in  the 
nmt  ray  ;  but  as  a  stamp  composed  of  the  flrst  phalanx  ia  of  but  httle  use, 
it  is  more  common  to  remove  the  whole  finger.  In  the  hand  of  a  workii^ 
man,  bovever,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  save  even  one  phalanx,  as  it  helps  some- 
Kh*t  to  strengthen  the  grasp  ;  for  the  stump  can  be  strongly  flexed,  partly 
''5  tbe  action  of  the  interosaei  and  partly  by  the  long  flexors  which  fonn  new 
inachmenta  at  its  extremity.  In  the  case  of  the  index  finger,  it  will  be 
U:ter  always  to  leave  the  proximal  phalanx,  the  stomp  of  which  forms  a 
n^fiil  opponent  to  the  thumb. 

Ampoiation  is  frequently  reqaired  at  the  KvtaoKrpo-pliabuiffenl  Artioa- 


Flg.  ^^Awi-uution  of  Uie  In<lei  Fbigcr.    BciiigviuK  the  Howl  of  the  MetMuT>l  Boni. 

l>tl4B.  Here  it  may  be  done  in  two  waya  ;  either  by  lateral  flaps,  or  hy  the 
"nd  method.  If  by  lateral  Jlaps,  the  adjoining  fingers  should  be  well  sepa- 
riiiA  from  the  one  about  to  be  removed,  by  au  assistant  who  grasps  the  hand, 
-■  a  to  pat  the  integument  on  the  dorsum  upon  the  stretch.  The  point  of 
»  Usumiy  is  entered  inunedtately  above  the  head  of  the  mctacarpul  bone, 
'ifTitd  forwards  to  a  point  opposite  the  interdigital  web,  drawn  acroM  the 
^  (it  the  finger,  and  then  carried  a  little  way  into  the  palm.    This  same 

*  For  tli(CnnHmtlccBiirgei7<irt]te  Han't,  rirfe  chapter  iItU. 
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process  is  perfonned  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  flaps  are  dissected  down  by  a 
few  touches  of  the  knife,  the  extensor  tendon  \a  divided,  the  joint  opened,  and 
disarticulation  perfonned.    The  oval  method,  which  I  think  is  the  best,  as  it 
does  not  wound  the  pabn,  consists  in  entering  the  bistoury  at  the  same  point 
as  in  the  last  case,  carrying  it  as  &r  as  the  point  at  which  the  web  joins  the 
finger  which  is  being  taken  off,  on  the  operator's  right  hand  side  ;  then  across 
the  palmar  aspect,  in  the  line  of  the  fold  in  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  finger, 
to  the  web  on  the  other  side.    Thus  far  the  incision  may  be  made  without 
taking  the  knife  out  of  the  wound.    The  oval  is  completed  by  putting  the 
point  of  the  knife  in  the  end  of  the  first  incision  and  carrying  it  upwards  tu 
the  starting  point,  the  Surgeon's  hand  and  the  handle  of  the  knife,  during 
this  second  part  of  the  operation,  being  over  the  back  of  the  patient's  hand. 
The  two  sides  of  the  oval  should  be  exactly  synmietrical,  and  the  incisions 
from  the  starting  point  to  the  web  should  not  be  straight,  but  slightly  cnrved 
in  such  a  way  that  their  convexities  look  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  finger 
which  is  being  removed.    By  a  few  touches  of  the  knife  the  oval  flap  is  turned 
back  ;  the  flexor  tendon  is  then  divided  and  the  articulation  opened  from  Uie 
operator's  right  hand  side  ;  finally  the  finger  is  removed  by  twisting  it  round, 
whOe  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  pressed  against  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
with  a  slight  sawing  movement.    As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  together  with  the  finger  ;  otherwise  a  wide  gap 
will  be  left  in  the  situation  of  the  finger  that  has  been  amputated,  and  much 
deformity  of  the  hand  will  result.    In  order  to  do  this  the  incision  must  be 
commenced  on  the  dorsum  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  head  of 
the  metacarpal  bone,  and  be  carried  straight  downwards  to  a  point  opposite 
the  head,  where  an  oval  incision,  similar  to  that  above  described,  is  commenced. 
We  thus  get  what  is  known  as  a  *' racket-shaped  incision."    In  removing  the 
middle  and  ring  fingers,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  take  out  the  head 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  after  disarticulation.    This  is  done  by  cleaning  the 
dorsal  surface  and  sides,  taking  care  to  keep  close  to  the  bone,  and  not  to  let 
the  point  of  the  knife  plunge  into  the  palm,  so  as  to  wound  a  digital  branch 
at  a  point  where  it  could  with  difficulty  be  secured.    The  bone-forceps  are 
then  applied,  in  a  transverse  direction,  immediately  above  the  head  of  the 
bone  (Fig.  83).    The  operator  then  places  the  tip  of  his  fore  finger  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  push  the  separated  head  slightly  out  of  the  wound, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  drags  it  downwards  with  his  thumb  placed  on  the 
cut  surface  of  the  bone.    By  a  few  touches  of  the  point  of  the  knife  it  is 
easily  turned  out,  and  by  the  slightest  care  all  risk  of  wounding  a  digital 
branch  is  avoided.    If  it  be  the  index  finger,  the  bone  should  be  cut  obliquely, 
so  as  to  shape  it  to  the  tapering  form  of  the  hand  (Fig.  84).    This  may  be 
done  either  with  the  bone-forceps  or  with  a  small  saw.    The  saw  has  the  advan- 
tage of  making  a  smoother  section  and  of  leanng  no  splinters.    If  it  be  cat 
directly  across,  an  ugly  and  inconvenient  square  protuberance,  liable  to  con- 
stant injury,  will  be  left.    When,  however,  the  patient's  employment  is  one  in 
which  great  strength  and  breadth  of  hand  are  required,  and  where  appearance 
is  of  little  consequence,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  advantageously  remain. 

In  amputating  the  little  finger,  with  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  the 
incision  must  be  commenced  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  at  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  carried  straight  down- 
wards to  a  point  opposite  the  head^  from  which  the  oval  must  be  b^un. 
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Tbe  fi^K  BO  formed  are  most  conveniently  held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assutaot 
viib  a  p«ir  of  blunt  hooka  during  the  division  of  the  bone.     This  mnst 

be  am  obliquely,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  index  finger.    As  in  the  index  finger, 
the  bad  may  be  left  in  the  hand  of  a  working  man. 

Tbe  after-treatment  of  these  cases  is  extremely  simple.  The  hand  should  be 
pat  npon  a  splint,  the  wound  covered  with  some  simple  dressing,  and  the  ends 
of  the  fingers,  with  small  pieces  of  Unt  interposed,  tied  together  by  means  of  a 
Upe,  ore  being  taken,  however,  that  they  do  not  overlap.    The  shaft  of  the 


i 


DMicarpel  bone  that  is  left  will  gradnally  atrophy,  and  thus  a  very  taper  and 
ilapely  hand  will  eventually  be  left  (Figs.  35,  36,  37). 

la  disease  or  injury  of  the  TliTunli  as  little  as  possible  shonld  be  removed 
bj  unpatatioD  ;  for,  if  even  but  a  very  short  stump  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
be  left,  it  will  serve  as  an  nseful  opponent  for  the  other  fingers. 

Ampfdalien  of  the  Thumb  with  its  Metacarpal  Bone  is  an  operation  which 
can  veiy  rarely  be  required.  In  cases  of  injury  the  sni^eon  must  use  all  his 
iagmnity  to  save  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  hone,  or  if  any  doubt  exista 
u  to  how  mnch  can  be  saved,  the  hand  should  be  dressed  antiseptically  and 
Wl  to  nature,  a  stnmp  being  fashioned  lat«r  on,  after  the  dead  parts  have 
Kp*'*^-  By  this  means  more  can  be  saved  in  many  cases  than  at  first  seemed 
pmbie.  In  cases  of  disease  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  excision  of  the  bone 
■boold  be  preferred  to  complete  amputation.  Should  the  operation,  however, 
**  necessary,  it  may  be  done  either  by  the  flap  or  the  oval  method.  The  flap 
wtbod  is  Uina  performed ;  The  Surgeon  stands  with  the  back  of  the  patient's 
bud  towards  himself,  the  limb  being  midway  between  pronation  and  supina- 
ti'iD.  lad  he  holds  the  thumb  by  the  imgual  phalanx.  In  operating  on  the 
■V^  <ide  he  commences  the  incision  immediately  above,  and  a  little  to  the 
^maz  aspect  of  the  tubercle  to  be  felt  at  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the 
Q"Ucarpal  bone ;  from  this  point  he  carries  a  cun'ed  incision  passing  imme- 
^iutlf  below  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  on  the  dorsal  aspect  to  the 
iniWJe  of  the  web  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger.  While  making  this 
iKoiion,  the  operator's  hands  are  necessarily  crossed,  but  this  causes  no  inconve- 
iiHice  if  he  leans  slightly  over  the  patient's  hand.  Still  holding  the  thumb,  the 
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the  point  of  the  knife,  Ab  these  are  divided,  the  first  two  phalangea  must  be 
extended  vhile  the  ungual  phalanx  ie  still  further  flexed.  The  knife  is  then 
to  be  passed  with  a  sawing  motion  towards  the  palmar  sur&cc  of  the  phalanx. 


Fig.  33.— Aiuiiuutiuii  of  a  Finger.    Bcmuvlng  the  Be«<l  of  tfa«  Hcucui-*!  Bune. 

the  edge  being  turned  slightly  towards  the  bone.  Finally,  the  ungual  phalnnx 
is  to  be  fully  extended,  and  a  flap  cut  including  the  whole  pulp  (Fig.  31). 
When  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  the  joint,  it  is  either  from  taking 
a  wrong  line,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  small  rheumatic  exostoais  on  the  baa; 
of  the  ungual  phalanx. 

In  amputating  by  transfixion  from  the  palmar  surface,  the  finger  must  be 
extended  with  the  palmar  surface  towards  the  Surgeon.  The  knife  must 
be  made  to  transfix  the  finger  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  its  back  is  one-eighth  inch  on  the  distal  side  of  the  crease  corre- 
sponding to  the  joint.  A  flap  of  sufficient  length  is  then  cut,  which  must  l)e 
raised  and  held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant.  The  joint  is  then  opened,  the 
operator  bending  the  last  phalanx  forcibly  backwards  to  put  the  anterior 
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tiffBineiit  OD  the  stretch.  Finally,  the  phalanx  is  removed  by  carrying  the 
knife  Cbroagh  the  joint,  no  flap  being  made  from  the  dorsal  aspect  (Fig.  ^2).* 
Id  doing  this,  care  most  be  ta^en  to  avoid  catting  too  high  up,  and  bo  mis- 
using the  depression  above  the  head  of  the  second  phalanx  for  the  articn- 
laiion. 

AmpoUtion  is  performed  between  the  proximal  and  second  phalanges  in  the 
same  iray ;  bnt  as  a  stump  composed  of  the  first  phalanx  is  of  bnt  little  use, 
it  i»  atore  common  to  remove  the  whole  finger.  In  the  hand  of  a  working 
man,  hoverer,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  save  even  one  phalanx,  as  it  helps  some- 
rhst  Eo  strengthen  the  grasp  ;  for  the  stump  can  be  strongly  flexed,  partly 
by  the  action  of  the  interossci  and  partly  by  the  long  flexors  which  form  new 
itiachmente  at  its  extremity.  In  the  case  of  the  index  finger,  it  will  be 
l^ier  alirays  to  leave  the  proximal  phalanx,  the  stnmp  of  which  forms  a 
lu-fal  opponent  to  the  thnmb. 
AmpotAtion  is  frequently  required  at  the  Mrtawrpo-phnlMigWtl  Artlca- 


or  the  Inilei  Finger.    Buuiuvini;  Uie  H<j*il  ol  the  UelBcuivl  Bodc. 

Here  it  may  be  done  in  two  ways  :  either  by  lateral  flaps,  or  by  the 
i>"iJ  method.  If  by  !ateral  flaps,  the  adjoining  fingers  should  be  well  sepa- 
r^td  &om  the  one  about  to  be  removed,  by  au  assistant  who  giuaps  the  hand, 
-Jtw  put  the  int^ument  on  the  dorsum  upon  the  stretch.  The  point  of 
*  bisumry  is  entered  immediately  above  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
■"rritd  furwards  to  a  point  opposite  the  interdigital  web,  drawn  across  the 
^  uf  the  finger,  and  then  carried  a  little  way  into  the  palm.    This  same 
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process  is  performed  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  flaps  are  dissected  down  by  a 
few  touches  of  the  knife,  the  extensor  tendon  is  divided,  the  joint  opened,  and 
disarticulation  performed.    The  oval  method,  which  I  think  is  the  best,  as  it 
does  not  wound  the  pahn,  consists  in  entering  the  bistoury  at  the  same  point 
as  in  the  last  case,  carrying  it  as  far  as  the  point  at  which  the  web  joins  the 
finger  which  is  being  taken  off,  on  the  operator's  right  hand  side  ;  then  across 
the  palmar  aspect,  in  the  line  of  the  fold  in  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  finger, 
to  the  web  on  the  other  side.    Thus  far  the  incision  may  be  made  without 
taking  the  knife  out  of  the  wound.    The  oval  is  completed  by  putting  the 
point  of  the  knife  in  the  end  of  the  first  incision  and  carrying  it  upwards  to 
the  starting  point,  the  Surgeon's  hand  and  the  handle  of  the  knife,  during 
this  second  part  of  the  operation,  being  over  the  back  of  the  patient's  hand. 
The  two  sides  of  the  oval  should  be  exactly  symmetrical,  and  the  incisions 
from  the  starting  point  to  the  web  should  not  be  straight,  but  slightly  curved 
in  such  a  way  that  their  convexities  look  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  finger 
which  is  being  removed.    By  a  few  touches  of  the  knife  the  oval  flap  is  turned 
back  ;  the  flexor  tendon  is  then  divided  and  the  articulation  opened  from  the 
operator's  right  hand  side  ;  finally  the  finger  is  removed  by  twisting  it  round, 
while  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  pressed  against  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
with  a  slight  sawing  movement.    As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  together  with  the  finger  ;  otherwise  a  wide  gap 
will  be  left  in  the  situation  of  the  finger  that  has  been  amputated,  and  much 
deformity  of  the  hand  will  result.    In  order  to  do  this  the  incision  must  be 
commenced  on  the  dorsum  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  head  of 
the  metacarpal  bone,  and  be  carried  straight  downwards  to  a  point  opposite 
the  head,  where  an  oval  incision,  similar  to  that  above  described,  is  conmienced. 
We  thus  get  what  is  known  as  a  *' racket-shaped  incision."    In  removing  the 
middle  and  ring  fingers,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  take  out  the  head 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  after  disarticulation.    This  is  done  by  cleaning  the 
dorsal  surface  and  sides,  taking  care  to  keep  close  to  the  bone,  and  not  to  let 
the  point  of  the  knife  plunge  into  the  palm,  so  as  to  wound  a  digital  branch 
at  a  point  where  it  could  with  difficulty  be  secured.    The  bone-forceps  are 
then  applied,  in  a  transverse  direction,  immediately  above  the  head  of  the 
bone  (Fig.  88).    The  operator  then  places  the  tip  of  his  fore  finger  in  tl\e 
palm  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  push  the  separated  head  slightly  out  of  the  wound, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  drags  it  downwards  with  his  thumb  placed  on  the 
cut  surface  of  the  bone.    By  a  few  touches  of  the  point  of  the  knife  it  is 
easily  turned  out,  and  by  the  slightest  care  all  risk  of  wounding  a  digital 
branch  is  avoided.    If  it  be  the  index  finger,  the  bone  should  be  cut  obliquely, 
BO  as  to  shape  it  to  the  tapering  form  of  the  hand  (Fig.  34).    This  may  be 
done  either  with  the  bone-forceps  or  with  a  small  saw.    The  saw  has  the  advan- 
tage of  making  a  smoother  section  and  of  leaving  no  splinters.    If  it  be  cut 
directly  across,  an  ugly  and  inconvenient  square  protuberance,  liable  to  con- 
stant injury,  will  be  left.    When,  however,  the  patient's  employment  is  one  in 
which  great  strength  and  breadth  of  hand  are  required,  and  where  appearance 
is  of  little  consequence,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  advantageously  remain. 

In  amputating  the  little  finger,  with  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  the 
incision  must  be  commenced  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  at  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  carried  straight  down- 
wards to  a  point  opposite  the  head,  from  which  the  oval  must  be  b^^n. 
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T\x  flspB  K  formed  ore  meet  cnnvenientlj  held  out  of  the  way  bj  an  aealBtaiit 
with  k  i»ir  of  blnnt  hooka  dnring  the  dtvision  of  the  bone.  This  mast 
te  Bwo  obliqnelj,  as  in  the  case  of  the  index  finger.  Ab  in  the  index  finger, 
the  bead  may  be  left  in  the  hand  of  a  working  man. 

The  after-tj-eatment  of  these  caaes  is  extremely  simple.  The  hand  should  be 
pat  npoa  a  sfdint,  the  wound  covered  with  some  simple  dreaaing,  and  the  ends 
of  the  fingers,  with  small  pieces  of  lint  interposed,  tied  together  by  means  of  a 
tap^  care  being  tAken,  however,  that  they  do  not  overlap.    The  abaft  of  the 


metacarpal  bone  that  is  left  will  gradually  atrophy,  and  thus  a  very  taper  and 
^pely  hand  will  eventually  be  left  (Ftga.  35,  36.  37). 

Id  disease  or  injury  of  the  Tlini&li  as  little  as  possible  should  be  removed 
W  impatatioQ  ;  for,  if  even  but  a  very  abort  atump  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
be  left,  it  will  serve  aa  an  naefal  opponent  for  the  other  fingers. 

inundation  of  the  Thumb  uHth  i7s  Metacarpal  Bone  ia  an  operation  which 
csn  very  rarely  be  required.  In  cases  of  injury  the  aui^;eon  must  use  all  hia 
ingennitj  to  save  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  bone,  or  if  any  doubt  exists 
•c  to  how  much  can  be  saved,  the  hand  should  be  dressed  antieeptically  and 
iefl  to  nature,  a  stump  being  fashioned  later  on,  after  the  dead  parts  have 
ieparat«cL  By  this  means  more  can  be  saved  in  many  cases  than  at  first  seemed 
p>Mible.  In  cases  of  disease  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  excision  (J  the  bone 
sbooki  be  preferred  to  complete  amputation.  Should  the  operation,  however, 
be  Decenary,  it  may  be  done  either  by  the  flap  or  the  oval  method.  The  flap 
method  is  thus  performed  :  The  Snrgeon  stands  with  the  back  of  the  patient's 
band  towards  himself,  the  limb  being  midway  between  pronatiou  and  supina- 
^•m,  uid  he  holds  the  thumb  by  the  ungual  phalanx.  In  operating  on  the 
f^hl  fide  he  commences  the  incision  immediately  above,  and  a  little  to  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  tubercle  to  be  felt  at  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the 
uMaarpal  bone  ;  from  this  point  he  carries  a  curved  incision  paaaiiig  imme- 
diately below  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  on  the  dorsal  aspect  to  the 
middle  of  the  web  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger.  While  making  this 
iaciiion,  the  operator's  hands  are  neceesarily  crossed,  but  this  causes  no  inconve- 
nieace  if  he  leans  slightly  over  the  patient's  hand.  Still  holding  the  thumb,  the 


ill-  haniL  4nii  prwT  :hi;  kzu:V  br  transfixion  from  the 
U'liHi'O.  31  :.ii:  «■:!).  :•>  ^e  p-jiiu  at  which  it  was  com- 


mand, taking  oire  t^i  keep  lix  '■■aA?  o;'**  to  ihe  pahnar  aspect  of  the  meta- 
Gupal  Utie.    IV  pftlnijir  tiap  es  eov  cot,  the  kn^  being  bfonght  ont  to  a 


lino  exftrtly  corresponding  to  the  incision  which  has  been  msde  on  the  dorsal 
aupcct.     During   this  part  of  the  operation   the  thumb  must  be  slightly 
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aidncted,  and  care  most  be  taken  not  to  hEiggle  over  the  sesamoid  bones,  and 

u  tbe  same  time  not  to  notch  the  flap  \>j  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  too 

DiDch  towards  the  palm  in  trying  to  avoid  them.    The  palmar  flap  being  cut, 

tbe  Soi^eon  hands  the  thomb  to  an  assistant  while  he  dix- 

secta  ba^  the  dorsal  flap  by  a  few  touches  of  the  knife. 

This  being  accomplished,  he  again  takes  tbe  thumb,  and 

(oTcibl;  abducts  it,  while  he  carefully  passes    the  knife 

don  towards  the  joint,  along  t^e  pahiur  aspect  of  tbe 

m^icnpal  bone,  separating  the  remaining  attachments  of 

the  ibort  muscles,  and  finally  opening  the  articulation  from 

ju  inn^  and  palmar  aspect.      During  this  part  of  the 

opoition   the    knife   must   be  kept  turned   towards   the 

bime,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  radial  artery  as  it  passes 

ktreen  tbe  beads  of  the  firet  dorsal  interoBseous  muscle. 

Ai  90on  as  the   joint  is  opened,  the  thumb    should   be 

^[J8rat«d  by  twisting  it  round  while  the  edge  of  the  knife 

i^  nwed  gently  against  the  base  of  the  bone.    The  radial 

arteij,  as  it  winds   below  the  styloid  process,   is  easily 

woonded  at  this  st4^  of  tbe  operation,  unless  the  knife 

ii  kept  constantly  in  contact  with  the  bone.    In  opera-  '^■titio?S''Tii™ir 

ting  on  the  /^  side,  exactly  the  same  course  is  followed, 

cicept  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Sui^;eon  to  cross  his  hands,  and  the 

fiiBt  incision  is  made  from  tbe  web  to  the  base  of  the  bone,  and  the  transfixion 

from  that  point  to  the  web. 

Id  the  oval  method  of  amputating,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  preferred,  the 
JDcisiou  is  commenced  oppoeite  the  outer  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
lnHie,  and  carried  along  tbe  outer  border  of  the  bone  to  within  about  half-au- 
iuh  of  tbe  head.  From  this  point  an  oval  incision  is  carried  round,  pasnng 
in  front  over  tbe  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  thus  completing  a  ladcet- 
ihnffA  incision.  Tbe  flaps  are  then  turned  back,  care  being  taken  not 
lo  open  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  the  operation  is  con- 
Hnded  in  tbe  same  way  as  in  the  transfixion-method.  Should  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal  articulation  be  opened,  the  phalanges  must  be  removed,  and  the 
htad  of  the  metacarpal  bone  seized  in  a  pair  of  lion-forceps,  after  which  no 
ditlicalty  will  be  found  in  finishing  the  operation.  Fig.  40  shows  the  band 
tlWr  amputation  of  the  thumb. 

The  Mcteearpal  Bo&M,  with  or  without  the  fingers  supported  by  them, 
OLtasionalty  require  removal  for  disease  or  injury.  For  these  operations,  which 
»rt  nU of  a  very  regular  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  definite  rules;  in 
performing  them,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  good  flaps  of  sufficient  size, 
liDi  w  avoid  cutting  into  the  pahn  if  possible.  It  is  well  not  to  disarticulate 
tlis  lower  ends  of  the  bones,  so  as  to  open  the  mist-joint,  but  rather  to  cut 
[hem  off  with  bone-forceps  or  a  metacarpal  saw  a  little  above  this.  In  injuries 
fn«  the  explosion  of  powder-flasks  or  gun-barrels,  when  the  hand  is  much 
ditfteied,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  avoid  cutting  up  the  palm  to  too  great 
*D  eiient ;  and  it  is  well  iu  these  cases  to  save  a  finger  if  possible,  which  will 
be  af  more  use  to  the  patient  than  any  artificial  limb,  however  ingeniously  con- 
tacted (Figs.  41  and  42).  When  only  one  finger  is  left,  as  the  index  or  little 
iii^,with  the  thumb,  in  cases  of  partial  amputation  of  the  hand  aft«r  injury 
<jt  fur  dinase,  tbe  digit  that  remains  not  only  becomes  more  mobile  than  formerly, 
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the  point  of  the  knife.  Ab  these  are  divided,  the  fint  two  phalanges  mnst  be 
extended  while  the  ungual  phalanx  is  still  farther  flexed.  The  knif^  is  then 
to  be  pAEBed  with  a  sawing  motion  towards  the  palmar  sur&cc  of  the  phalanx. 


f\t.  a3.-Aii>i>nUtluii  ur  ■  ymgci.    Bcmuvlng  tin  Uod  ol  the  M.-uan*!  &niF. 

the  edge  bein;;  tiimtd  slightly  towards  the  bone.  Finally,  the  ungual  phalanx 
is  to  be  fill ly  extended,  and  a  flap  cut  including  the  whole  pulp  (Fig.  .t1). 
When  any  difficulty  is  e.iperienced  in  finding  the  joint,  it  is  either  fW>in  tuking 
a  wrcmg  line,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  small  rheumatic  cxustoBis  on  the  b«K- 
of  the  ungual  phalanx. 

In  amputating  by  tranafixioo  from  the  palmar  surface,  the  finger  must  K- 
extended  with  the  pahnar  surface  towards  the  Surgeon.  The  knife  must 
be  made  to  transfix  the  finger  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  its  back  is  one-eighth  inch  on  the  distal  side  of  the  crease  com.'- 
sponding  to  the  joint,  A  flaj)  of  sufficient  length  is  then  cut,  which  must  Iw 
raised  and  held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant.  The  joint  is  then  o[>encd,  the 
operator  bending  Uie  last  phalanx  forcibly  backwards  to  put  the  anterior 
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liinmeDt  on  tbe  stretch.  Finally,  the  phalanx  is  removed  by  carrying  the 
(□life  thronvh  the  joint,  no  flap  being  made  from  the  dorsal  aspect  (Fig.  32).* 
Id  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  cutting  too  high  up,  and  bo  mia- 
latins  the  depression  above  the  head  of  the  second  phalanx  for  the  arttcn- 

UliuD. 

Amputation  is  performed  between  the  proximal  and  second  phalanges  in  the 
arne  way  ;  but  as  a  stump  composed  of  the  lirst  phalanx  is  of  but  little  use, 
it  \»  more  common  to  remove  tbe  whole  finger.  In  the  hand  of  a  working 
man,  however,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  save  even  one  phalanx,  as  it  helps  some- 
nhat  Eo  strengthen  the  grasp  ;  for  the  stump  can  be  strongly  flexed,  partly 
iir  cbe  action  of  the  interossci  and  partly  by  the  long  flexors  which  form  new 
utuchinents  at  its  extremity.  In  the  case  of  the  index  finger,  it  will  be 
lic:t<rr  always  to  leave  the  proximal  phalanx,  the  stump  of  which  forms  a 
;>.riil  opponent  to  the  thnmb. 
Ampotation  is  frequently  required  at  the  tKm*^nmr'i^jfh ^y^y, g^f^i  Artlen- 


rV3t.~AniinUtitniDtthein<lu  nii(;«r.    Rcniovintttlie  Haul  uT  tbe  Jlctaauisl  BoDt. 

latjoa.  Here  it  may  be  done  in  two  ways  :  either  by  lateral  flaps,  or  by  the 
'  "il  method.  If  by  lateral  flaps,  tbe  adjoining  fingers  should  be  well  sepa- 
'^uA  from  the  one  about  to  be  removed,  by  an  assistant  who  grasps  the  hand, 
-  4(1  to  put  the  integument  on  the  dorsum  upon  the  stretch.  The  point  of 
«  liittuuiy  is  entered  immediately  above  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
-Titd  forwards  to  a  point  opposite  the  interdigital  web,  drawn  across  the 
:'^  of  tlie  finger,  and  then  carried  a  Uttle  way  into  the  palm.    This  same 

•  Tnr  the  CnmrmUvs  Surgery  of  the  Hmul,  Hrfe  eli«iil«  ilvil. 
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process  is  perfonned  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  flaps  are  dissected  down  by  a 
few  touches  of  the  knife,  the  extensor  tendon  is  divided,  the  joint  opened^  and 
disarticulation  perfonned.  The  aval  method,  which  I  think  is  the  best,  as  it 
does  not  wound  the  pahn,  consists  in  entering  the  bistoury  at  the  same  point 
as  in  the  last  case,  carrying  it  as  &r  as  the  point  at  which  the  web  joins  the 
finger  which  is  being  taken  off,  on  the  operator's  right  hand  side  ;  then  across 
the  palmar  aspect,  in  the  line  of  the  fold  in  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  finger, 
to  the  web  on  the  other  side.  Thus  far  the  incision  may  be  made  withont 
taking  the  knife  out  of  the  wound.  The  oval  is  completed  by  putting  the 
point  of  the  knife  in  the  cud  of  the  first  incision  and  carrying  it  upwards  to 
the  starting  point,  the  Surgeon's  hand  and  the  handle  of  the  knife,  during 
this  second  part  of  the  operation,  being  over  the  back  of  the  patient^s  hand. 
The  two  sides  of  the  oval  should  be  exactly  symmetrical,  and  the  incisions 
from  the  starting  point  to  the  web  should  not  be  straight,  but  slightly  curved 
in  such  a  way  that  their  convexities  look  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  finger 
which  is  being  removed.  By  a  few  touches  of  the  knife  the  oval  flap  is  turned 
back  ;  the  flexor  tendon  is  then  divided  aud  the  articulation  opened  from  the 
operator's  right  hand  side  ;  finally  the  finger  is  removed  by  twisting  it  round, 
while  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  pressed  against  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
with  a  slight  sawing  movement.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  together  with  the  finger  ;  otherwise  a  wide  gap 
will  be  left  in  the  situation  of  the  finger  that  has  been  amputated,  and  much 
deformity  of  the  hand  will  result.  In  order  to  do  this  the  incision  must  be 
commenced  on  the  dorsum  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  alx)ve  the  head  of 
the  metacarpal  bone,  aud  I)e  carried  straight  downwards  to  a  point  opposite 
the  head,  where  an  oval  incision,  similar  to  that  above  described,  is  commenced. 
We  thus  get  what  is  known  as  a  *' racket-shaped  incisiou/'  In  removing  the 
middle  and  ring  fingers,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  take  out  the  head 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  after  disarticulation.  This  is  done  by  cleaning  the 
dorsal  surface  and  sides,  taking  care  to  keep  close  to  the  bone,  and  not  to  let 
the  point  of  the  knife  plunge  into  the  palm,  so  as  to  wound  a  digital  branch 
at  a  point  where  it  could  with  difficulty  be  secured.  The  boue-foroeps  are 
then  appUed,  in  a  transverse  direction,  immediately  a)x)ve  the  head  of  the 
bone  (Fig.  83).  The  operator  then  places  the  tip  of  his  fore  finger  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  push  the  separated  head  slightly  out  of  tlie  wound, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  drags  it  downwards  with  his  thumb  placed  on  the 
cut  surface  of  the  bone.  By  a  few  touches  of  the  point  of  the  knife  it  is 
easily  turned  out,  and  by  the  slightest  care  all  risk  of  wounding  a  digital 
branch  is  avoided.  If  it  be  the  index  finger,  the  bone  should  be  cut  obliquely, 
so  as  to  shape  it  to  the  tapering  form  of  the  hand  (Fig.  84).  This  may  be 
done  either  with  the  bone-forceps  or  with  a  small  saw.  The  saw  has  the  advan- 
tage of  making  a  smoother  section  and  of  Iea\ing  no  splinters.  If  it  be  cut 
directly  acn)88,  an  ugly  and  inconvenient  square  protuberance,  liable  to  con- 
stant injury,  will  be  left.  When,  however,  the  patient's  employment  is  one  in 
which  great  strength  and  breadth  of  hand  are  required,  and  where  appearance 
is  of  little  consequence,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  advantageously  remain. 

In  amputating  the  little  finger,  with  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  the 
incision  must  be  commenced  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  at  a  p)int  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  carried  straight  down- 
wards to  a  point  opposite  the  head,  from  which  the  oval  must  be  begun. 
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The  ft^e  >o  fonned  are  most  conveniently  held  out  of  the  vay  bj  a 
vith  a  pair  of  blimt  hooka  daring  the  division  of  the  bone.  This  moBt 
!«  ffiwn  obliqnely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  index  finger.  As  in  the  index  finger, 
the  bead  maj  be  left  in  the  band  of  a  working  man. 

Tbe  after-treatment  of  these  cases  isextremelysimple.  The  hand  should  be 
pat  npon  a  sj^int,  the  wound  covered  with  some  simple  dressing,  and  the  ends 
of  the  fingeiB,  with  small  pieces  of  lint  interposed,  tied  together  b;  means  of  a 
tapc^  care  being  taken,  however,  that  they  do  not  overlap.    The  shaft  of  the 


RfliolU  at  Amputation 


nvtacarpal  bone  that  is  left  will  gradually  atrophj,  and  thus  a  very  taper  and 
khipdy  hand  will  eventually  be  left  (Figs.  35,  36,  37). 

In  disease  or  injury  of  the  Thamb  as  little  as  possible  should  be  removed 
i>T  unputation  ;  for,  if  even  but  a  very  short  stump  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
be  left,  it  will  serve  bb  an  ngeful  opponent  for  the  other  fingers. 

A^mlation  of  the  Thumb  uilh  ila  Metacarpal  Bans  is  an  operation  which 
ran  very  rarely  be  required.  In  cases  of  injury  the  surgeon  must  use  all  his 
ingenuity  to  save  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  bone,  or  if  any  doubt  exists 
u  to  bow  much  can  be  saved,  the  hand  should  be  dressed  antiscptically  and 
l^-ft  tt>  nature,  a  stump  being  fashioned  lat«r  on,  after  the  deiid  parts  have 
^panted.  By  this  means  more  can  be  saved  in  many  cases  than  at  first  seemed 
f>««ible.  In  cases  of  disease  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  excision  of  the  bone 
^bnatd  be  preferred  to  complete  ampntation.  Should  the  operation,  however, 
t*  necessary,  it  may  be  done  either  by  the  flap  or  the  oval  method.  The  flap 
nKtbod  is  thus  performed  :  The  Surgeon  stands  with  the  back  of  the  patient's 
band  towards  himself,  the  limb  being  midway  between  pronation  and  supina- 
im,  and  he  holds  the  thumb  by  the  ungual  phalanx.  In  operating  on  the 
right  side  he  commences  the  incision  immediately  above,  and  a  little  to  the 
pttmar  Kpect  of  the  tubercle  to  be  felt  at  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  ;  from  this  point  he  carriee  a  curved  incision  passing  imme- 
diately below  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  on  the  dorsal  aspect  to  the 
middle  of  the  web  between  the  thumb  and  indei  finger.  While  making  this 
incision,  the  operator's  hands  are  necessarily  crossed,  but  this  causes  no  inconve- 
nience if  he  leans  slightly  over  the  patient's  hand.  Still  holding  the  thumb,  the 
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operator  now  supinates  tlic  band,  and  passes  the  knife  bj  tnuufixion  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  first  incision,  in  the  web,  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  com- 


menced, taking  care  to  keep  the  lilade  close  to  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  meta* 
carpal  bone.    The  palmar  flap  is  now  cnt,  the  knife  being  brought  ont  in  a 


line  exactly  corresponding  to  the  incision  which  has  liecn  made  on  the  dorsal 
upect.     Daring  this  ^ait  of  the  operation   the   thumb  mast  be  slightly 
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1,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  haggle  over  the  sesamoid  hones,  and 
u  the  nme  time  not  to  notch  the  flap  hj  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  too 
iDDcb  ttxrardi  the  palm  in  trying  to  avoid  them.    The  palmai  flap  being  cut, 
the  Sorgeon  hsnda  the  thumb  to  an  assistant  while  he  din- 
^ectabeck  the  doreol  flap  by  a  few  touches  of  the  knife. 
Thu>  beii^  accomphshed,  he  again  takes  the  thumb,  and 
fnrciblj  i^ncts  it,  while  he  carefoUy  passes    the  knife 
iiiwa.  toirards  the  joint,  along  the  palmar  aspect  of  the 
nKtidipal  bone,  separating  the  remaining  attachments  of 
fix  abort  muscles,  and  finally  opening  the  articulation  &om 
ju  inner  and  palmar  aspect.      During  this  part  of  the 
opention  the    knife    most   be  kept  turned   towards   the 
buoe,  so  SB  to  avoid  woonding  the  radial  artery  as  it  passes 
))ecir<;en  the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosaeoua  muscle. 
Si  totn  as  the  joint  is  opened,  the  thnmb    should  be 
Kptraied  by  twisting  it  round  while  the  edge  of  the  knife 
\>  nwed  gently  against  the  base  of  the  hone.    The  radial 
irterr,  tt  it  winds    below  the  styloid  process,   is  easily 
vooiided  at  this  st^e  of  the  operation,  unless  the  knife 
a  kept  constantly  in  contact  with  the  bone.     In  opera-  "JSuu™  T-ni^^' 
tmg  OD  the  &/I  side,  exactly  the  same  course  is  followed, 
eitvpt  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Surgeon  to  cross  his  hands,  and  the 
Gist  inciiion  is  made  from  the  web  to  the  base  of  the  bone,  and  the  transfixion 
from  that  point  to  the  web. 

In  the  oval  method  of  ampntating,  which  is,  aa  a  rule,  to  be  preferred,  the 
incisioa  is  commenced  opposite  the  oat«r  tubercle  at  the  base  of  Uie  metacarpal 
■oiat,  and  carried  along  the  outer  border  of  the  bone  to  within  about  half-an- 
inch  of  the  head.  From  this  point  an  oval  incision  is  carried  round,  passing 
ia  front  over  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  thus  completing  a  radtet- 
ihiped  incision.  The  flaps  are  then  turned  back,  care  being  taken  not 
:"  open  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  the  operation  is  con- 
i-Joded  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  transfixion-method.  Should  the  metacarpo- 
pbaluigeal  articulation  be  opened,  the  phalanges  must  be  removed,  and  the 
Fnadof  the  metacarpal  bone  seized  in  a  pair  of  lion-forceps,  after  which  no 
dJSicnlty  will  be  found  in  finishing  the  operation.  Fig.  40  shows  the  hand 
all«r  amputatiou  of  the  thumb. 

The  X«taeazp>l  Bonai,  with  or  without  the  fingers  supported  by  them, 
ut^asionally  require  removal  for  disease  or  injury.  For  these  operations,  which 
lit  DOt  of  a  very  regular  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  definite  rules ;  in 
pufonning  them,  care  shonld  be  taken  to  make  good  flaps  of  sufficient  size, 
iioi  to  avoid  cntting  into  the  palm  if  possible.  It  is  well  not  to  disarticulate 
:be  lower  ends  of  the  bones,  so  as  to  open  the  wrist-joint,  but  rather  to  cut 
^Letn  off  with  bone-forceps  or  a  metacarpal  saw  a  little  above  this.  In  injuries 
frr^i  the  exptcflion  of  powder-flasks  or  gun-barrels,  when  the  hand  is  much 
tiiattered,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  avoid  cutting  up  the  palm  to  too  great 
ueitent ;  and  it  is  well  in  these  cases  to  save  a  finger  if  possible,  which  will 
ttof  more  n»e  to  the  patient  than  auy  artificial  limb,  however  ingeniously  con- 
tracted (Figs.  41  and  42).  When  only  one  finger  is  left,  as  the  index  or  little 
!ia^,  with  the  thumb,  in  cases  of  partial  amputation  of  the  hand  after  injury 
'X  in  disease,  the  digit  that  remains  not  only  becomes  more  mobile  than  formerly. 
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bnt  greatly  incnjased  in  size  and  much  stronger,  bo  that  ite  utility  is  materiallj 

aagmenbed.    In  all  cases  in  which  the  extent  of  the  injury  is  donbtful,  the 

hand  may  be  rendered  thoroughly  aseptic  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  carbolic 

acid  lotion  (1  to  20)  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  dressed  with  some  antiseptic 

dressing  for  a  week  or  more,  and 

a  secondary  am  putation  pc  rformed 

when  the  limiU  of  the  injniy  are 

clearly  defined.  If  the  prevention 

of  decomposition  is  successfully 

,    accomplished,  no   constitutional 

or  local  trouble  is  caused  by  this 

mode    of    treatment,    and    the 

amount  saved  is  often  more  than 

was  at  first  e:Tpected. 

The  mortality  after  amputation 
of  the  fingers  and  metacarpal 
bones  is  very  trifling.  Should 
death  unfortunately  occur  after 
such  a  slight  operation,  it  would 
_,  probably  be  by  the  accidental  oc- 

currence of  some  general  disease,  , 
such  as   erysipelas,   pytemia,  or  ' 
t«tanuB,  to   which  every  wound  • 
renders  a  patient  liable. 
An  excellent  stump  may  in  some  cases  be  obtaiued  by  amputating  between 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus.    All  the  movements  of  the  wrist-joint  remaining 
perfect,  a  ^'ery  useful  artificial  hand  can  be  easily  applied. 

AmpntetiBn  at  tli*  Wriat  is  not  very  often  required.     In  performing 
disarticulation  at  this  joint,  its  peculiar  shape,  with  the  convexity  looking 


Tif.  11.— Quid  Ma  Aniin 
tliin  tit  llptacuTwl  Bobe*  % 
¥\nt  Twu  rtngm. 


id\inlt  Flngrr. 


if  Uw  VrUt  br  ThIc'i  HcUuxI. 


Upwards,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  operation  may  bo  performed  in  two 
ways,  the  chief  flap  Iwjng  cut  cither  from  the  dorsal  or  palmar  surface.  In 
the  first  cnsc,  it  is  k-st  performed  by  Trali'a  mfthod  (Pig.  43).  A  perfectly 
square  flap,  whose  four  sides  arc  each  equal  in  length  to  half  the  circumference  of 
the  limb  at  the  level  of  the  wrist-joint,  is  raised  from  the  back  of  the  hand. 
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It  mast  coneist  of  akin  and  fat  only,  the  extensor  tendons  being  left  on  the 

band.    A  short  palmar  flap,  also  composed  of  skin  and  fat  only,  and  eqnal  in 

length  to  one-qnart«r  of  the  dorsal  flap,  ie  now  raised.     The  extensor  tendons 

may  now  be  divided  at  the  level  of  the  wriBt,  and  the  joint  opened  and  dis- 

anicnkted.    Lastly,  both  flaps  being 

held  nil  back,  the  flexor  tendons 

are  soHmthly  divided  with  a  single 

■weep  of  the  knife.     The  flaps  must 

be  Ifongfat   accuiBtely  t<^ther  in 

the  way  described  on  p.  63,  Fig.  25. 

6t  this  method  the  dorsal  flap  is 

Bomewbat  long    and    thin,  and  is 

eonaeqaently  liable  to  slongh  nnless 

ii  be  very  carefnlly  raised,  care  being 

taken  not  to  turn  the  edge  of  the 

knife  to  the  flap,  bnt   to  keep  it 

outantly  directed  towards  the  parts 

tu  be  removed. 

Id  ampntation  by  the  long  palmar 
fop,  the  operation  has  been  per- 
(onned,  either  by  cutting  the  flap 
fr«n  within  outwurds  after  opening 
the  wnBtrjoiot,  or  by  shaping  the 
flap  from  the  palm  fir^  and  dis- 
mirnlating  aftenrarcls.  The  fonner 
method  is  objectionable,  as  the  pro- 
niaenGe  of  the  pisiform  bone  and 
tbc  book  of  the  nnciform  on  the 
i^ner  ride  render  its   performance 

tmwnely  diflScnlt.  In  the  latter  F5a-M--An.i™u«<m.tth.wiirtbrLoiiaPdmirn.p. 
nutbod    (Fig.    44)    a   large   flap, 

ihiKet  square  in  shape,  bnt  having  ita  angles  loanded  otT,  is  marked  ont  in  the 
pslm  by  an  inc:ision,  commencing  at  one  styloid  process  and  terminating  at  the 
'  tber.  The  flap  should  extend  as  br  as  to  within  one  finger's  breadth  of  the  trans- 
'^'i^K  fold  in  the  palm  opposite  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  The  flap 
baring  been  thns  marked  ont,  is  carefully  raised  from  the  palm,  and  is  made 
'.'1  include  everything  down  to  the  flexor  tendons.  Thia  is  done  withont  difii- 
nlty  tin  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium  and  the  hook  of  the  nnciform  are  met 
«itb.  At  this  point  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  knife 
tv^xi  towards  the  bones,  while  firm  traction  is  exerted  on  the  flap.  If  this 
^'i  iaot  it  wiU  osaally  be  fonnd  that  the  anterior  annnkr  ligmnent  and  median 
ztm  have  been  raised  in  the  flap.  When  the  palmar  flap  has  been  raised,  a 
"^ired  incision  is  made  across  the  back  of  the  wrist,  with  its  convexity  down- 
nrdi,  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  previous  incision  and  marking 
"n-  a  flap  almost  one  inch  in  length.  The  wrist  being  forcibly  flexed,  the 
joint  is  now  opened,  and  the  ligaments  divided.  The  hand  is  attached  now 
'">  by  the  flexor  tendons,  which  may  be  divided  by  a  single  sweep  of  the 
bLilt— the  palmar  flap  being  carefully  held  ont  of  the  way.  The  palmar  flap 
■^  be  found  osnally  to  contain  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  and  the  super- 
taili  palmar  arch,  with  portions  of  the  muscles  of  the  thnmb  and  little  finger. 
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It  is  better  to  cat  the  two  nerves  short,  in  order  to  prevent  their  implication 
in  the  cicatrix. 

The  most  common  error  in  performing  this  operation,  and  one  which  must 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  is  commencing  the  incision  for  the  palmar  flap 
too  much  towards  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  wrist,  instead  of  starting  from  the 
apices  of  the  styloid  processes.  The  base  of  the  flap  may  thus  be  left  very  thin 
and  narrow.  In  the  after-treatment  it  is  better  to  place  the  stump  supinated 
on  a  pillow  above  the  patient's  head,  so  that  it  may  drain  better,  and  the 
flap  have  less  tendency  to  displacement. 

Amputatioii  of  the  Fore^um  is  not  un&equently  required  for  disease  or 
injury  of  the  wrist  or  hand.  In  performing  this  operation,  as  long  a  stump 
should  be  left  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  the  patient  more  power  over  any 
artificial  limb  that  may  be  fitted  to  it.  The  operation  may  be  done  by  equal 
dorsal  and  palmar  flaps.    In  a  muscular  limb  each  flap  must  be  well  rounded 

and  equal  in  length  to  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  limb  at  the 
point  at  which  the  bones  are  sawn, 
as  the  palmar  flap  especially  has  a 
great  tendency  to  retract.  In  am- 
putating the  right  fore-arm,  the 
Surgeon  stands  above  the  arm,  so 
as  to  have  his  left  hand  to  the 
dorsal  flap,  which  he  will  have  to 
raise  by  dissection.  The  hand  being 
pronated,  the  incision  for  the  dorsal 
flap  is  commenced  at  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  radius,  is  carried  for* 
ward  for  the  necessary  distance 
parallel  to  this  bone,  and  then  across 
the  back  of  the  arm  in  a  slightly 
curved  line,  until  it  reaches  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  ulna ;  it  then 
passes  along  this  until  it  reaches  a 
point  opposite  to  that  at  which  it 
was  commenced,  and  the  flap  thus  made  is  dissected  back.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  this  flap  is  wide  enough  at  its  free  extremity ;  it  should  in  fact  l^e 
a  rectangular  flap  with  its  comers  rounded  off.  The  palmar  flap  is  next  made 
by  transfixion  (Fig.  45).  As  soon  as  it  is  cut,  the  bones  are  cleared  by  a 
couple  of  sweeps  of  the  knife,  and  the  interosseous  membrane  is  divided  ;  the 
bones  are  then  sawn  together.  The  vessels  are  cut  long  and  will  be  found  on 
each  side  of  the  palmar  flap  at  the  free  eud.  In  operating  on  the  left  side  of 
the  body,  the  Surgeon  stands  below  the  arm,  with  his  left  hand,  as  before, 
to  the  flaps,  and  the  incision  is  commenced  from  the  ulnar  side. 

When  the  palmar  flap  is  formed  by  transfixion  in  amputation  of  the  f ore*ann, 
considerable  inoonvenieucc  is  often  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the  mass  of 
tendons  and  muscles  included  in  it.  To  avoid  this,  both  flaps  may  be  made  by 
cntting  from  without  inwards.  It  is  advisable  to  make  the  dorsal  flap  a  Uttle 
longer  than  the  palmar,  so  that  the  line  of  the  cicatrix  may  fidl  well  away 
from  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  operation  may  be  thus  performed  (Fig.  4ii). 
The  Suigeon,  standing  so  as  to  take  the  flaps  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  tlie 


Fig.  45.— Amputation  of  the  Fore-«nn.    Transfixion 
of  the  Anterior  Flai>. 
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ann  with  its  dorsal  gor&ce  upwards,  entera  the  knife  &t  the  pahnar  edge  of  the 
bone  ftirthest  from  him.  He  then  marks  out  a  flap  from  the  dorsal  surface, 
(qoal  in  length  to  two-thirds  of  the  antero-poeterior  diameter  of  the  limb  at 
the  pcHnt  where  it  is  intended  to  saw  the  bones.  The  flap  most  be  sufficiently 
iiKwl,  and  rounded  at  its  corners.  After  raising  this,  taking  only  the  skin 
uid  fat,  a  flap  similar  in  shape,  bnt  half  the  length,  may  be  raised  from  the 
palmar  snr&cc  in  the  same  way.  This  flap  mnst  be  marked  out  by  drawing 
the  knife  under  the  limb  white  it  is  still  in  the  pronated  position,  but  the  fore- 
um  most  be  snpinated  while  it  is  being  dissected  up.  The  knife  is  now  firmly 
srept  nmnd  the  bones  at  the  level  of  the  angle  of  the  flaps  (Fig.  46),  so  as  to 
diride  the  muscles  circularly  at  this  point.  The  soft  parts  are  now  to  be 
Mracted  from  the  bones  by  a  process  of  careful  dissection,  for  a  distance  of 
fTDD)  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch,  and  the  bones  cleaned  and  sawn 
u  tbis  point.     The  result  is,  that  the  bones  are  bnried  in  the  muacles,  and 


Fig.  40.— AmpatatlDD  of  tliB  Foie4rm  by  Bkin  Flaps. 

o^er  all  lie  the  light  skin  flaps,  free  from  any  tension  or  tendency  to  displace- 
iDsnt  There  will  be  a  dependent  opening  for  the  exit  of  discharges,  and,  when 
ti;aled,  the  cicatrix  will  be  well  to  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  bones,  and  con- 
•qoently  free  from  preasnre.  It  may  be  found,  in  retracting  the  muscles  from 
:tie  bones,  that  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  has  been  cut  in  more  than  one 
pUce.  This  may  cause  some  trouble  in  securing  it.  Great  care  should  there- 
fore be  taken  to  avoid  the  accident,  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  constantly 
tnnwd  towards  the  part  to  be  removed.  If  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  are 
•"^n  10  be  cut  somewhat  long,  they  shonld  be  pulled  out  with  forceps,  and  cnt 
(li'jft,  «o  aa  to  avoid,  if  possible,  their  implictiion  in  the  cicatrix  near  the  end 
'( the  bone. 

AMpata>tloB  of  th«  Arm  is  most  readily  performed  by  lateral  flaps  made 
k  ir4n«SxJoD  from  before  backwards ;  the  bone  is  then  well  cleared  by  a  couple 
'f  (we^  of  the  knife,  and  sawn  across.  In  clearing  the  bone,  care  must  be 
ukca  Gurly  to  divide  the  mnsculo-spiral  nerve  by  a  firm  sweep  of  the  knife 
rxDd,  the  back  of  the  bone  (Fig.  47),  if  the  amputation  be  performed  in  that 
{•n  <if  the  arm  where  this  nerve  winds  round  the  htmierua.  The  operation  is 
>1hi  frequently  performed  by  antero-post^rior  flaps.  In  this  method  the  anterior 
9a|i  is  made  to  inclnde  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus,  and  the  posterior 
•ymwa  the  triceps.    The  btachial  artery  and  the  median  nerve  may  be  left 
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io  either  Sap  as  may  seem  moat  convenient  to  the  operator,  but  care  mnst  be 
taken  that  the  artery  is  not  pierced  during  the  transfixion.  It  is  sometimes 
recommended  to  cut  the  anterior  flap  longer  than  the  posterior,  but  it  is  better 
as  a  rule  to  make  the  two  flaps  of  equal  length,  as  it  enables  the  operator  to 
saw  the  bone  at  the  lowest  possible  point.  If  the  limb  be  very  muscular,  the 
pare  circular  or  the  modifled  circular  (pp.  54  and  62)  will  give  the  beet  result. 

Ampntetion  Kt  th*  Bhouldsr-joint  may  be  required  for  injury  of  the 
arm  or  for  disease  of  the  humerus  ;  in  the  firet  case  it  may  be  p^ormed  by 
trarujiscion ;  in  the  other,  by  cutting  from  without  inwardt.  Hfemorrhuge 
during  the  operation  must  be  prevented  by  the  means  described  at  page  43. 

In  operating  by  transfixion,  a  long<narrow-bladed  kuife  should  be  need. 
One  assistant  must  have  charge  of  the  limb  ;  another  should  raise  the  flap  t 


Fig.  «T.— AmpnUtkm  ot  the  Ann.    Cltaring  the  Baixt. 

and 'a  third  must  follow  the  knife  as  it  cuts  behind  the  humerus,  and  grasp 
the  inner  flap  with  the  axillary  artery,  bo  as  to  prevent  hreraorrhage  from  this 
vessel.  An  assistant  holding  the  arm  away  from  the  body,  so  as  to  relax  the 
deltoid,  the  knife,  instead  of  being  entered  by  a  puncture,  should  make  a 
small  cut,  about  an  inch  in  extent,  to  the  point  at  which  trausflxion  is  to  be 
made,  so  as  to  prevent  that  jagging  of  the  integuments  by  the  heel  of  the 
instrument  which  would  otherwise  occur.  If  the  operation  be  on  the  r^/U 
side,  the  Surgeon  stands  before  the  patient,  and  the  point  of  the  knife  should 
be  enteral  midway  between  the  acromion  and  the  coracoid  process  (Fig.  46)  ; 
and  being  carried  directly  across  the  joint  and  capsule,  should  pass  out  well 
behind  the  acromion,  and  about  an  inch  below  the  spine  of  the  scapula  If  on 
the  left  side,  the  Snrgcou  stands  behind,  and  the  point  of  the  knife  most  be 
entered  well  behind  the  acromion  below  the  spineof  the  scapula,  at  the  posteriin- 
border  of  the  axilla,  carried  across  the  uterior  aspect  of  the  joint,  and  brought 
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out  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ooracoid  process.  lo  either  case,  the  large  flap 
wntaiiiiEig  the  deltoid  muscle  most  then  be  cut  by  a  sweep  of  the  knife 
dcvnwarda,  aod  raised  by  the  assistant.  The  heel  of  the  knife  is  now  to 
be  Uid  CD  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  capsule  of  the  joint  cot  across,  and  the 
atucbmeutfi  of  the  mnscles  to  the  tuberosities  divided.  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  put  of  the  operation,  it  is  generally  recommeaded  that  the  arm  should 
be  cvried  forcibly  inwards  across  the  chest.  This  may  readily  be  done  in 
the  diwcting-room,  or  in  actual  practice  when  the  limb  is  removed  for 
di«Me  of  the   hmneroB,   the  bone  being  entire ;  bnt  in  the  case  of  com- 


Flg.  M.— AmpotiEion  *t  the  S1lonIde^]a1ot  b;  Truuflilan. 

minuted  fractnre  of  the  hnmems,  with  eitensiTe  lacenition  of  soft  parts,  it  is 
owkas  to  attempt  this  manaenvre.  Id  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  head  and  upper 
end  of  the  bameruB  being  broken  off  from  the  shaft,  the  lever-like  action  of 
^  bone  cannot  be  put  in  force,  and  it  is  sometimes  not  such  au  easy  matter 
u  mi^t  at  first  appear,  to  detach  the  head  from  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  order 
Vi  do  this,  I  have,  in  cases  of  comminuted  fracture  of  the  humerus,  iu  which  I 
ns  impotating  at  the  shoulder-joint,  found  it  necessary,  after  opening  the 
cafmle,  to  seize  hold  of  the  upper  fragment  and  to  draw  it  forcibly  downwards 
Md  outwards  by  inserting  the  fingers  between  the  head  and  the  glenoid  cavity, 
in  (tder  to  divide  the  muscles  inserted  into  it.  After  the  head  of  the  bone 
bax  been  tamed  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  knife  must  be  passed  over  it 
*n<l  earned  down  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches  close  to  the  bone  at  its 
idner  side  (Fig.  49).  The  Surgeon  then  cuts  across  the  soft  parts,  so  as  to 
im  the  inner  flap.  IHiile  he  is  doing  this,  the  assistant  to  whom  this  part 
•  eatrosted,  must  follow  the  knife  with  his  hands,  grasping  firmly  the  whole 
^i'.-kneM  of  the  inner  flap,  so  as  to  compress  the  axillary  artery,  aud  thus 
prevent  the  oocnrrence  of  htemorrhage  (Fig.  50).    The  Surgeon  should  not 
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fiDish  cntting  the  flap  antil  the  aeaJBtant  tella  bim  that  he  holds  the  tcsscI 
firmlj,  and  then  he  must  be  cautioua  not  to  injuie  hi§  asaietaiit'a  fingen.  The 
artery  vrill  be  found  to  be  ont  long  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  flap,  and  a  few 
amaUer  branchea  may  require  to  be  tied  at  its  inner  angle,  and  in  the  deltoid. 
The  stomp  ailer  it  ie  healed  will  present  the  appeeranoe  shown  in  Fig.  52. 

Unless  the  deltoid  ia  well  developed  and  well  covered  by  subcntaQeoiu  fat,  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  make  a  flap  sufficiently  wide  to  form  an  efBcicnt  cover- 
ing by  transfixion  in  this  way,  and  it  must  then  be  raised  by  dissection.  The 
line  of  the  incision  through  the  skin  correaponds  exactly  with  that  just 


Fig.  U.— Ampntatlon  at  tbc  Shuolder-Jiilnt.    Opcnlnfl  Uia  Oipialt,  ud  ntfklog  Iniwr  PUp. 

described.  In  operating  on  the  right  side  the  Snrgeon,  standing  below  the 
shoulder,  grasps  the  arm  and  carries  it  slightly  over  the  tmnk  ;  he  then  com- 
mences bis  incision  well  behind  the  acromion,  and  a  short  distance  below  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  near  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  carrying  it  don-n- 
warda  to  the  level  of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  upwards  to  a  point  a 
little  eitemal  to  the  coracoid  procees.  He  thus  follows  the  ordinary  rule  of 
cutting  from  hia  left  hand  to  his  right.  On  the  left  aide  the  direction  of 
the  incision  is  reversed.  The  deltoid  being  dissected  up,  the  joint  is  opened 
and  the  inner  flap  cut  in  the  usnal  way.  The  deltoid  flap  may  be  raised  by 
means  of  a  short  knif^,  should  the  Aperator  prefer  it ;  a  broad  bistoury  ia 
very  convenient.  It  must  be  changed  for  a  long  amputating  knife  after  the 
joint  is  opened.  This  method  of  operating  is  specially  adapted  to  cases  of 
disease,  and  more  particularly  of  tumour  of  the  humerus,  by  which  the  soft 
parts  are  stretched  and  thinned.  I  have  in  this  way  easily  performed  ampu- 
tation at  the  shoulder-joint  for  large  tumours  of  the  head  of  the  hnmerus. 
Amputation  by  antero-posterior  flaps,  or  Lisfi^uc's  method,  differs  some- 
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vbst  from  tbe  operation  described  above.  It  is  thiu  performed  : — If  it  is  the 
kfi  um  tbat  is  to  be  removed,  the  Smgeon  grasps  the  limb  as  near  the  elbow 
II  possible,  and  carries  it  ontvards  nearly  to  a  right  an^le  witb  the  trunk. 
He  then  inserts  the  knife  immediately  in  £ront  of  the  posterior  fold  of  the 
uiQa,  and  passiag  it  npvards,  so  that  it  crosses  the  neck  of  the  htuaems  at  its 
posterior  aq>ect,  immediately  below  the  head,  be  makes  the  point  emerge  jnst 
anterior  to  the  acromion.  The  knife  is  then  brought  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cnC  a  neatly  rounded  flap  some  foui  inches  or  more  in  length  &om  the 
poetericr  aspect  of  the  limb.     The  arm  is  then  crossed  over  the  body,  the  joint 


Fig.  SO.— AmimUtloii  it  tbe  Bbonldra-Jolnt.    BoldlDg  VmmIs  In  the  Inner  PUp. 

opoted,  and  the  operation  finished  in  the  same  way  as  that  previously  described. 
Id  operating  on  the  right  side  the  transfixion  is  made  from  immediately  in 
front  of  the  acromion  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  aiiUa.  The  great  rapidity 
*itb  which  this  tqteration  can  be  performed  caused  it  to  be  highly  appreciated 
bdbfe  the  inTention  of  chloroform.  It  leaves  the  scar,  however,  in  a  more 
Eipowd  situation  than  when  a  pure  deltoid  fiap  is  raised. 

Ampuialion  at  Shoulder  hy  Oval  Method. — In  cases  in  which,  from  the  state 
of  the  bone,  the  manipulations  necessary  for  amputation  by  transfixion  are  im- 
ix.wble,  the  method  originally  invented  by  Larrey,  or  some  modification  of  it, 
nnut  be  adopted.  Larrey  commenced  bis  operation  by  a  vertical  incision 
ifta  to  the  bone,  about  two  inches  in  length,  commencing  immediately  below 
the  acromion  process.  Prom  the  end  of  this  he  made  a  curved  incision  on 
tich  aide,  reaching  to  the  corresponding  fold  of  the  axilla.  The  two  flaps  thna 
fcimed  were  dissected  np,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  disarticulated.  The  knife 
ne  then  passed  interually  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  carried  downwards 
while  an  aesiBtant  foUow^  it  witb  his  hands  to  compress  the  axillary  arteij. 
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The  operation  was  completed  b;  dividing  the  tissnes  in  the  axilla,  between  the 
ends  of  the  two  curved  inciaions  pre\'iously  made  to  its  borders. 

The  moflt  important  modification  of  this  method  is  that  of  Spence,  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  gnn-ahot  wounds  of  the  upper  cod  of  the  l)umernB.  It 
consiatfl  in  carrying  the  vertical  incision  farther  forwards,  and  commencing  it 
joBt  external  to  and  below  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  procesa,  as  in  excisioQ 
of  the  Bhonlder- joint.  The  incision  ought  to  expose  the  tendon  of  the  long  head 
of  the  bicepe  lying  parallel  to  it.  This  may  be  turned  on  one  side,  and  the 
joint  opened  and  examined ;  aud  if  from  the  state  of  the  parts  it  be  stQl  con- 


Fl|;.  Jl— AiiiputmlDn  U  Shotd<]cr  by  8|«n<:c'a  Mtthod. 

ridered  necessary  to  amputate,  the  operation  la  completed  by  making  an  or&l 
incision  through  the  skin  from  the  end  of  the  original  cut,  taking  care  not  to  go 
BO  deeply  on  the  inner  side  as  to  wound  the  vessels.  The  out^r  flap  is  then  dis- 
sected np,  BO  as  to  euabic  the  Surgeon  to  get  his  knife  internal  to  the  head  of  the 
bone,  between  it  andt]ieaxillar7artery(Fig.  SI).  The  asBLstant  follows  the  knife 
with  his  hands,  and  graajie  the  veEBolB,'and  the  operation  is  finished  by  dividing 
the  tissues  left  nncnt  at  the  inner  side. 

Id  this  mode  of  operating  much  loss  of  blood  may  be  saved  by  seeming 
the  vessels  cut  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation  before  opening  the  joint  and 
proceeding  to  the  division  of  the  tissues  at  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

Ctoaanl  Basulta  of  AmpntetioBflof  tlMlTppcxUmb. — Amputations  of 
the  upper  extremity,  even  for  injury,  are  extremely  Buccvsaful.  In  thcCrimcs, 
ampntotions  of  the  fore-arm  were  fatal  in  the  ratio  of  5,  and  those  of  the  arm 
of  24'6  per  cent.     Max  Schude,  who  has  collected  the  statistics  of  the  opera- 
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tioDs  from  the  medical  reports  of  all  the  chief  wars  since  the  peace  of  1815, 
piTes  the  following  results  for  amputations  of  the  fore-arm  ;  primary,  1084, 
with  100  deaths,  or  9*7  per  cent. ;  intermediate,  454,  with  109  deaths,  or  24 
per  omt. ;  secondary,  242,  with  62  deaths,  or  25*6  per  cent.  ;  time  not  stated, 
719,  with  250  deaths,  or  34*8  per  cent. 

The  TaUe  at  p.  82,  in  the  last  chapter,  gives  a  mortality  of  34*4  per  cent, 
for  amputations  for  injury  of  the  upper  arm,  and  of  10'5  per  cent,  for 
amputation  of  the  fore-arm.  At  Guy's  Hospital,  Bryant  states  that  amputa- 
tions fiir  injury  of  the  fore-arm  were  fatal  in  the  ratio  of  16,  and  those  of 
the  apper  arm  of  22  per  cent.  At  University  College,  in  Listen's  and  my 
practice,  of  12  amputations  for  injury  of  the  upper  arm,  there  were  5  deaths ; 
wiubt  of  8  in  which  the  fore-arm  was  removed,  all  recovered.  The  cause  of 
death  was  in  most  cases  pysemia,  erysipelas,  or  septicaemia. 

Amputations  of  the  fore-arm  and  arm  for  disease,  more  particularly  for 
stromoos  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints,  are  very  successful  operations ; 
when  they  are  done  for  malignant  disease,  the  risk  is  greater.  In  the  table 
already  referred  to,  the  mortality  after  amputation  of  the  arm  for  disease  is 
'S  per  cent.,  and  of  the  fore-arm  15*9  per  cent. 

Max  Schede  gives  in  his  tables  the  result  of  a  collection  of  the  cases  reported 
36  having  been  operated  on  in  large  hospitals  for  the  twenty  years  previous 
to  1880.  They  are  as  follows :  amputation  of  the  arm  for  injury,  1167  cases, 
'*M  deaths,  or  31  per  cent. ;  for  disease,  441  cases,  81  deaths,  or  18'4  per 
cent. :  ampntation  at  the  elbow-joint  for  injury,  23  cases,  6  deaths,  or  2Q  per 
oent. ;  for  disease,  8  cases,  1  death  or  12*5  per  cent.  Amputation  of  the  fore- 
arm, 1316  cases,  143  deaths,  or  10*8  per  cent. ;  for  disease,  506  cases,  62 
deaths  or  12*2  per  cent.  Amputation  at  the  wrist  for  injury,  199  cases,  5 
deaths,  or  2*5  per  cent. ;  for  disease,  27  cases,  0  deaths. 

Ampntation  at  the  shoulder-joint  for  injury,  although  necessarily  more  fatal, 
is  very  aacoessful  for  so  severe  a  procedure.  In  46  recorded  cases  in  civil 
practice,  there  were  26  deaths,  or  56*5  per  cent.,  while  of  607  cases  in  military 
furgeiy,  294,  or  48*4  per  cent.,  died.  In  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  of 
^2  cases,  137  died,  or  61*7  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  English  army  during  the 
same  war,  the  mortality  was  only  35  per  cent.,  and  in  the  war  of  the  American 
n:t;elli(Hi,  it  was  39*2  per  cent.  At  University  College  Hospital,  I  have  done 
the  <q)eration  six  times  with  one  fatal  result.  When  this  operation  proves 
fatal,  the  patient  usually  sinks  from  exhaustion,  or  is  carried  off  by  erysipelas 
or  gangrene  of  the  stomp. 

Amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  for  disease  of  the  humerus  is  a  very 
iooceasfol  procedure,  considering  the  size  of  the  part  removed,  and  its  proximity 
to  the  tronk. 

Max  Schede's  tables  show  the  following  results :  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
yJtm  in  civil  practice  for  disease,  188  cases,  33  deaths,  or  28  per  cent. ;  for 
injury,  274  cases,  116  deaths,  or  42*3  per  cent.  In  military  practice : 
primary,  585  cases,  142  deaths,  or  24  per  cent ;  intermediate,  175  cases,  82 
deaths,  or  46*8  per  cent. ;  secondary,  140  cases,  59  deaths,  or  42*1  per  cent.  ; 
time  not  stated,  851  cases,  414  deaths,  or  55*1  per  cent.  The  very  high 
death-rate  amongst  those  in  which  the  time  of  operation  is  not  stated,  arises 
from  the  £eu^  that  aU  the  French  operations  during  the  Crimean  War  come 
entiiely  in  that  class,  and  the  mortality  amongst  all  the  French  wounded 
diiriiig  that  campaign  was  exceptionally  great.    If  these  are  excluded,  the 
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Fig.  52.— Stump  after  Amputation  at 
the  Shoulder-Joint. 


death  rate  is  only  24  per  cent.  The  combined  results  of  Socm,  Volkmann, 
Max  Schede,  and  Busch,  of  cases  treated  by  the  antiseptic  method  show 
results  much  more  favourable  than  those  above  given.    Excluding  double 

amputations,  cases  with  fatal  injuries  distinct 
jfrom  that  for  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, cases  operated  on  for  spreading  gan- 
grene, pyaemia  or  septicaemia,  the  following 
results  are  obtained.    Shonlder-joint,  for  injury, 

4  cases,  1  death  (shock  in  four  hours)  ;  disease, 
6  cases,  0  deaths ;  arm,  for  injury,  20  cases, 

0  deaths  ;  for  disease,  12  cases,  0  deaths  ;  fore- 
arm, for  injury,  34  cases,  0  deaths  ;  for  disease, 
13  cases,  0  deaths.  The  reports  of  Bardeleben 
Billroth  and  Bruns,  published  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  anti-septic  method,  excluding,  as 
before,  all  complicated  cases,  give  the  following 
results  :  shoulder -joint   for    injury,    9  cases, 

5  deaths ;  for  disease,  6  cases,  3  deaths  ;  arm, 
for  injury,  22  cases,  6  deaths  ;  for  disease,  1 9 
cases,  0  deaths  ;  fore-arm,  for  injury,  20  cases, 

1  death  ;  for  disease,  22  cases  and  2  deaths. 
Amputations   of  the  Foot.  —  The  Flu^ 

laagas  of  the  Toes  seldom  require  ampu- 
tation :  when  they  do,  they  may  be  removed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  hand — by  the  formation 
of  a  flap  on  the  plantar  surface,  either  by  cutting  from  above  downwards,  or 
by  transfixion. 

In  removing  a  bone  at  the  Xetatarso-pheluigeal  Articulation,  the  oval 
method  should  always  be  practised,  so  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  not  be 
cut  into.  In  doing  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  articulation  is  situated 
considerably  above  the  web  of  the  toes,  and  the  incision  must  therefore  be  com*^ 
menoed  proportionately  far  backwards  (Fig.  58).  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be 
found  thsX  the  artiailation  is  about  the  same  distance  above  the  web  as  the 
point  of  the  toe  is  below  it.  Another  guide  to  the  joints  is  obtained  by  draw* 
ing  a  line  straight  across  the  foot  from  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  which  can  usually  be  clearly  felt. 

In  removing  any  of  the  three  middle  toes,  those  on  each  side  must  be  forcibly 
separated,  and  at  the  same  time  flexed  as  much  as  possible  by  pieces  of  bandage 
passed  round  them.  The  toes  are  too  short  to  be  held  aside  satisfactorily  by 
the  fingers  of  the  assistant.  The  forcible  flexion  of  the  neighbouring  toes 
renders  the  articulation  more  superficial  and  greatly  facilitates  the  operation. 

Amputatioii  of  the  Ovest  Toe  is  frequently  required  for  injury  and  for 
destruction  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  by  extension  of  inflammation 
into  it  from  a  suppurating  bunion.  In  such  oases  the  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  should  never  be  removed  if  it  can  possibly  be  saved,  as  it  forms  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  foot  on  the  inner  side,  and  its  loss  tends 
to  cause  the  foot  to  turn  outwards.  It  is  a  common  error  in  this  operation 
to  leave  an  insufficient  covering  for  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  great  size  of 
whidi  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  To  avoid  this  the  operation  should 
be  performed  by  the  racket-shaped  incision,  the  oval  part  of  which  should  not 
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commeDce  till  the  knife  has  reached  the  middle  of  the  prosinuil  phalanx,  and 
should  pass,  on  the  inner  side,  over  the  line  of  the  articnlation  between  the 
two  phalanges.  This  amount  of  covering  will  not  be  fonnd  more  than  snfRci- 
cieat.  In  operations  for  injury  it  is  not  always  possible  to  save  so  much,  but 
ail  shonld  be  preserved  that  can  be. 

Aaatoaieal  OnidM  in  the  Foot. — In  operating  on  the  foot  beyond  the 
removal  of  Bepaiate  toes,  certain  anatomical  guiding  points  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  some  of  which  are  usnally  perceptible  even  in  cases  of  disease.  Oppo- 
site tbe  aokle-joint  are  the  two  malleoli.  The  tips  of  these,  it  must  be 
ranembered,   are  not  opposite  each  other,  the  external   being  the  lower 


Fig.  M.— IncWun  iui<l  Pojftion  at  Joint  111  AmpuUtloB  of  &  Tue. 

ind  porterioF,  BO  that  when,  in  Byrne's  operation,  or  in  Firogoff's,  the  direc- 
^t/a  is  given  to  cnt  tntta  the  tip  of  the  onter  malleolus  to  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  other  side,  it  means  to  a  point  a  little  behind  and  below  the 
inner  malleolna. 

The  next  point  of  importance  on  the  inner  side  is  the  tnbercle  of  the 
ftsphoid,  which  forms  a  rounded  prominence  abont  half  an  inch  in  width. 
Ik  posterior  border  corresponds  to  the  articulatton  between  the  scaphoid  and 
the  bead  of  the  astragalus  and  its  anterior  to  that  between  tbe  scaphoid  and 
tbe  tnieniitl  ciineifonn.  The  internal  cuneiform  is  abont  one  inch  in  length, 
K.  tt  that  distance  ftt>m  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid, 
irill  be  fonnd  the  articulation  between  the  cuneiform  and  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  tbe  great  toe,  immediately  in  front  of  which  is  the  well-marked  tubercle  at 
the  base  of  that  bone.  On  the  outer  side,  below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the 
eitenial  malleolnB,  is  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  often  but 
indistinctly  felt.  Abont  tbe  middle  of  the  foot  the  tnbercle  at  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatonal  bone  forms  a  very  marked  prominence.  Mid-way  between 
the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  and  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  is 
■ttuted  tbe  articulation  between  the  cuboid  and  ob  calcis ;  and  this  point  is 
euctly  opposite  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  on  the  inner  side. 
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The  Katatarwd  Bon*  of  the  Oza^t  To«  occaHionally  reqnires  remoral  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  whole  of  the  bone  may  be  readily  removed  I7  one  of 
two  methods :  1,  by  the  flap  ;  2,  by  an  oral  ampntation. 

1.  The  Flap  Amputation  ie  done  a§  follows.  The  point  of  a  atrong,  broad 
bistoury  is  entered  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  over  the  interspace  between  the 
first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  as  far  back  as  possible  ;  it  is  then  carried 
forwards  upon  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  web  between 
the  toes,  and  thence  made  to  sink  into  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  onter  mai^n  of  the  bono  ;  the  flap  thos  formed  is  dissected  back,  its 
plantar  aspect  being  kept  as  thick  and  fleshy  as  possible  (Fig.  54).  The 
Sut^eon  next  passes  the  knife  between  the  first  and  second  mctatarBal  bones. 


m^.  M.— AnipntatloD  of  tha  OiHl  Toe  aiid  lU  HaUtaiMl  Bone  b^  (□  Intcroil  FlII<. 

and  cute  directly  forwards  throngh  the  centre  of  the  angle  between  the  great 
and  the  second  toes.  In  doing  this,  care  most  be  taken  that  the  edge  of  the 
knife  is  not  directed  too  much  towards  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 
lest  it  hitch  against  one  of  the  sesamoid  hones.  The  Sai^eon  nest  seises  the 
extremity  of  the  toe,  and,  pulling  it  well  inwards,  passes  the  point  of  the 
bistoury  deeply  into  the  angle  of  the  wound  (Fig.  54),  where,  by  the  diriaioa 
of  some  tendinous  and  li^'amentous  fibres  that  constitute  the  key  of  the 
joint,  he  opens  the  articulation,  and  detaches  the  hone  by  lightly  touching 
its  ligamentous  attachments.  By  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  well  against 
the  side  of  the  bone,  he  may'avoid  wounding  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot, 
the  bleeding  from  which  would  be  troublesome.  When  the  bono  ia  to  be 
partially  removed,  the  operation  mnst  be  performed  in  the  same  way  j  the 
incisions,  howcTcr,  not  being  carried  so  far  backwards. 

3.  In  Amputation  by  the  Oval  Utthod,  the  point  of  the  bistoniy  is  entered  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  just  behind  the  tarsal  end  of  the  bone.  An  incision  is 
carried  up  to  the  digital  interspace,  and  is  made  to  circle  round  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx,  so  as  to  join  the  first  line  of  incision  on  the  dorsum  (FJg.  55), 
taking  care  not  to  commence  the  oval  part  too  soon.  The  soft  stmcturea  on 
the  inner  side  arc  then  dissected  down,  the  knife  being  kept  close  to  the  bone. 
The  same  process  is  carried  on  at  the  onter  side,  the  blade  being  made  to 
sweep  under  the  boue  from  without  inward,  and  the  joint  opened  as  described 
in  the  flap  operation. 
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This  process  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  sole  nninjured.  It  has  the 
dlsadTBntage  of  &Touriiig  an  accnmnlation  of  pas  at  the  deeper  part  of  the 
wmukL 

The  operation  •m&j  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  tendency  to  acctunnlation 
of  diachu^ges  dimlciabed  by  commencing  the  incision  at  the  aide  of  the  foot 
imnwdiately  behind  the  tnberosity  at  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  one  inch 


Fig.  U.— Ampntitlon  of  Uie  0n4(  Toe  by 


in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid.  It  is  then  carried  towards  the 
dt>nam  of  the  foot,  following  the  line  of  the  articulation  ;  on  reaching  the 
donam  it  is  curved  sharply  ronnd  into  the  line  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  the 
opention  finished  as  just  described. 

3.  If  the  disease  be  limited  to  the  anterior  part,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  shonld 
be  cot  across  with  a  [>air  of  bone-nippere,  and  ite  base  left. 

The  Matetaxsml  Bona  of  Uw  LittlA  Vm  may  conveniently  be  removed 
by  an  oral  incision,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  sole  of  the  foot.    This  is  best 


Uw  Uttlc  Toe  vid  lU  HeUUra*!  Bone  by  the  lUeket^hiped  InaiMati. 


done  by  entering  the  point  of  the  knife  just  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  bone, 
auiying  it  forwards  and  inwards  in  the  line  of  its  articalation  with  the  cnboid, 
to  the  centre  of  the  fourth  digital  interspace,  and  thence  forwards  to  the  web 
of  die  toe  ;  the  knife  is  next  carried  ronnd  the  plantar  surface  of  this,  the 
incision  being  continued  obliquely  into  that  which  has  been  made  on  the 
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dorsum  of  the  foot  (Fig.  56).  The  small  flap  thus  fonned  is  dissected  well 
down,  the  knife  passed  round  the  under  surface  of  the  bone,  and  the  joint 
opened  by  the  toe  being  forcibly  drawn  outwards,  and  its  ligamentous  con- 
nections lightly  divided. 

The  middle  metatarsal  bones,  when  diseased,  do  not  admit  of  separate 
removal  so  as  to  leave  a  foot  that  would  be  useful  to  a  patient. 

Aupntatioii  of  the  Xetatarsus. — When  the  metatarsus  and  anterior 
part  of  the  foot  are  diseased  or  injured  so  as  to  require  removal,  the  amputa- 
tion may  be  effected  by  one  of  two  methods  ;  viz.,  1.  By  making  a  flap  from 
the  sole  and  a  transverse  incision  across  the  dorsum,  and  then  sawing  across 
the  metatarsus  as  a  whole  above  the  seat  of  injury  or  disease  ;  or,  2.  By  dis- 
articulating the  metatarsus  from  the  tarsus. 

The  first  operation — that  of  sawing  through  the  metatarsus — is  sometimes 
called  Lisfranc's  ;  but  in  reality  it  was  practised  and  described  by  Hey  long 
before  Lisfranc's  time.  By  '^Hey's  Amputation"  is  usually  meant  the 
disarticulation  of  the  metatarsus  from  the  tarsus,  and  the  formation  of  a  flap 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  But  Hey  describes  three 
different  amputations,  only  one  of  which  corresponds  to  this  method.  la 
his  "  Practical  Observations,  London,  1814,"  p.  650,  he  says,  "  I  have  judged 
it  to  be  the  safer  method  to  take  away  all  the  diseased  integuments  by  a 
transverse  and  a  longitudinal  incision  made  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  then  to  saw  off  the  metatarsal  bones  as  £&r  as  the  morbid  integuments 
extended." 

At  p.  553  he  says,  that  in  operating  on  a  girl  about  18,  a  method  suggested 
itself  to  him  **  of  finishing  the  operation,  which  proved  highly  advantageous 
to  the  patient.  Having  dissected  out  the  metatarsal  bones  and  removed  the 
toes  by  a  transverse  incision  made  at  their  junction  with  the  metatarsal  bones, 
I  elevated  the  integuments  and  muscles  forming  the  sole  of  the  foot,  &c." 
This  operation  was  done  in  the  year  1797. 

In  the  year  1799,  p.  554,  he  states  that  he  operated  as  follows.  "  I  removed 
all  the  toes  at  their  junction,  with  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  then  separated 
the  integuments  and  muscles,  forming  the  sole  of  the  foot,  from  the  inferior 
part  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  keeping  the  edge  of  my  scalpel  as  near  the  bones 

as  I  could I  then  separated  with  the  scalpel  the  four  smaller  metatarsal 

bones  at  their  junction  with  the  tarsus,  which  was  easily  effected,  as  the  joints 
lie  in  a  straight  line  across  the  foot.  The  projecting  part  of  the  first  cuneiform 
bone  which  supports  the  great  toe,  I  was  obliged  to  divide  with  a  saw." 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  in  the  first  case  Hey  Mwed  across  the  metatarsal 
bones  after  having  made  the  flap.  In  the  second  case,  he  dissects  otd  all  the 
metatarsal  bones,  and  then  made  a  flap  from  the  sole.  In  the  third  ease,  he 
first  made  the  sole-flap,  and  then,  hanng  dissected  out  the  four  smaller 
metatarsal  bones,  sawed  across  the  internal  cuneiform  ;  thus  combining  the 
two  methods  of  cutting  and  sawing. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  error,  it  is  better  to  discard  the  terms 
Hey's  and  Lisfranc's  operation,  and  to  describe  these  operations  as  '^  amputai- 
tion  through  the  metatarsus,"  and  the  *^  tarso-metatarsal  am[)Utation." 

The  fchols  of  ths  Metatarsus  may  be  removed  trom  the  tarsus  by  the  opera- 
tion originally  planned  and  executed  by  Hey.  This  consists  in  fii^t  of  all 
making,  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  a  curved  incision  reaching  to  the  roots  of  the 
toes,  one  horn  of  which  commences  at  the  tubercle  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 
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vhibt  the  other  tenninates  at  that  of  the  first,  or  one  inch  in  front  of  the 
inbercle  of  the  scaphoid.  The  flap  thus  marked  out  ia  carefully  raised, 
uking  gkiQ  and  fiit  only  for  the  first  inch,  and  after  that  ail  the  soft  parts 
down  to  the  bone.     On  the  left  side  the  direction  of  the  incision  is  reversed. 


r^  ST,— B.  Line  at  Err'".  •>'  Tino-Hcta. 

t»i™l,  Ampautl'jn.  A.  UnrofChujiMfa,  f%g.  SS.  — Chowrt'"   Opemlion.    Flip  fcnnad  before 

it  Meillu-tuMl,  AuipatiUoiL  l>lurt!euLBtlon. 

A  nmU  flap  is  then  made  on  the  doranm  of  the  foot  and  the  articulations  are 
upoaed.  These  must  then  be  opened  with  some  care,  as  they  are  very  irregn- 
Ur  (Kg.  57) ;  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  especially,  being  sunk  into  a  kind 
•i  pit  between  the  inner  and  ont«r  cuneiform  bones,  and  the  articulation  of  the 
fifth,  with  the  cuboid,  being  very  oblique.  The  line  of  the  artJoulatioa  is  best 
f'flnd  by  forcing  downwards  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  while  the  point  of 
Lbe  knife  is  drawn  across  the  hoe  of  the  joints.  As  each  is  touched  it  will 
;npe  atightly,  but  they  are  prevented  from  opening  fully  by  the  very  strong 
iutenMBeoos  ligament  which  passes  between  the  outer  side  of  the  intemd 
(.imeifonn  and  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  This  can  be  divided 
only  by  forcing  the  knife  upwards  between  the  two  bones,  taking  care  while 
•a  doing  not  to  wound  the  base  of  the  sole  flap  with  the  point.  As  soon  as 
iliii  ligament  is  divided,  the  whole  hue  of  joints  readily  breaks  open,  and  dia- 
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articnlation  is  performed  nithoat  fhrther  difficnlty.  This  opemtion  is  seldom 
practised,  disease  being  rarely  limited  to  th«  metatarsal  bones,  bnt  OBiiaUf 
implicating  the  joints  as  veil.  Their  dis- 
articnlation  from  the  tarsos  is,  moreover, 
Tcry  troublesome,  on  account  of  the  irr^n- 
larity  of  the  line  of  articulation  ;  hence  tt 
is  better  to  saw  through  the  metatarens 
just  in  front  of  the  tarsal  articulations, 
than  to  attempt  to  disjoint  the  bones.  A 
combination  of  these  two  procedures  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  adopted.  In 
several  of  those  severe  crusheB  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot,  that  are  not  on* 
frequently  the  result  of  tram-car  or  rail- 
way injury,  and  in  vbich  the  bones  and 
soft  parts  are  irregularly  crushed  and  torn, 
'  I  have  made  a  very  excellent  stump  by  dia- 

articulating  the  first  and  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bones,  and  sawing  across  the  three 
middle  ones  ahnost  an  inch  anterior  to 
their  articnlBtiouB  with  the  tarsus,  or  by 
simply  dissecting  back  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
clearing  the  bones,  and  sawing  them  across 
at  a  coa^'e^ient  line. 
St'lliicrt  ■  ^"" '"  ^'^""""  ""        AmpnUtioB    Ummffh    the    Tuns 
may  conveniently  he  performed  by  Cho- 
part's,  or  the  medio-tarsal,  operation,  which  consists   in   disarticulation   in 
the  ^line  between  the  ob  calcis  and  astragalus  behind,  and  the  cuboid  and 
scaphoid  in  front  (Fig.  57).    This  operation  may  he  performed  in  two  ways. 


Fig.  ««.  — Cboiitrt')  AnpntBUon.    The  Flip  bdng  cot  alter  DlMtUeiilsUnii. 

either  by  first  making  the  flap  from  the  solo  of  the  foot,  and  then  disarticu- 
lating (Fig.  58)  i  or,  the  joinU  having  been  cot  through  from  the  dorsum, 
the  flap  may  afterwards  be  made  (Fig.  GO).  In  the  Utter  plan  a  smoother  end 
will  be  obtained  by  transfixing  the  flap  as  in  Figure  GO,  and  cutting  it  in  two 
porta  from  the  middle.  I  prefer  the  first  plan,  as  it  enables  the  Sorgeon  to 
make  a  more  correctly  fashioned  flap. 
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In  operating  on  the  lefl  foot,  the  knife,  a  stout  biBtoniy,  should  be  entered 
immediately  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  and  carried  forwards  to 
abont  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  then  right  across  the 
sole,  and  down  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  as  &r  as  mid-way  between  the  tip  of 
the  external  malleolus  and  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  The  two 
guiding  points  are  exactly  opposite  each  other,  and  if  one  is  concealed  by  the 
avreOing  of  the  foot,  the  other  can  usually  be  found. 

On  the  right  foot  this  line  of  incision  is  reversed  by  the  knife  being  entered 
half  an  inch  behind  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  carried  forwards  to 
the  root  of  the  toes,  across  the  sole,  and  down  the  inner  side  to  behind  the 
tobercle  of  the  scaphoid  (Fig.  59,  b.).  This  flap  should  be  made  long,  especi- 
&lJj  at  the  inner  side,  but  well  rounded  at  the  angles,  and  should  consist  of 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  parts  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  which  must  be  well 
dissected  out  from  the  concavity  under  the  metatarsal  bones.  But  in  children 
aad  joung  adults,  in  whom  the  foot  is  often  long  and  the  tarsus  thin,  the  flap 
need  not  be  made  so  long.  The  sole  flap  having  been  raised,  a  convex  incision 
is  made  over  the  dorsum  from  one  horn  to  the  other  of  the  plantar  flap  ;  the 
parts  are  well  retracted,  and  the  articulations  opened  by  the  Surgeon  bearing 
fimilv  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  and  lightly  touching  the  ligamentous 
^troctores  with  the  point  of  his  bistoury.  In  this  stage  of  the  operation, 
can;  must  be  taken  that  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  be  not  inclined  too  much 
l^dnrards,  lest  it  slip  over  the  astragalus  and  open  the  ankle-joint ;  or  too 
far  forwards,  lest  it  pass  anterior  to  the  scaphoid — between  it  and  the  cunei- 
form bones.  After  disarticulation  has  been  produced,  the  projecting  head  of 
the  astragalus  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  os  calcis  should  be  sawn  off. 
In  more  than  one  instance,  I  have  found  flrm  osseous  ankylosis  existing  in 
fhe  line  of  articulations,  requiring  the  use  of  the  saw  for  the  separation  of 
tli*;  anterior  part  of  the  foot.  When  this  complication  occurs,  the  tarsus 
shoold  be  treated  as  a  whole,  and  sawn  through,  irrespective  of  articulations, 
'•ehind  the  limits  of  the  disease.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  extremely 
Savoorable,  the  patient,  by  the  aid  of  a  properly  constructed  boot,  being  able 
!••  walk,  and  even  dance,  with  very  little  appearance  of  lameness.  In  some 
ca«8,  where  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  very  strong,  the  heel  becomes  drawn 
:p.  and  the  end  of  the  stump  is  made  to  point  down  in  such  a  way  that  the 
jAtient  is  rendered  lame  by  walking  on  the  anterior  sharp  edge  of  the 
•:&lcanenm«  which  irritates  the  flap.  Yemeuil  states  that  he  has  observed  in  a 
number  of  cases,  that  the  heel  is  drawn  up  only  in  amputations  for  disease, 
^«i  that  it  occurs  really  before  the  operation  and  not  after.  He  has  never 
Q'ticed  it  in  a  primary  amputation.  This  condition  is  best  removed  by 
iirunon  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  operations  just  described  are  adapted  to  cases  of  disease,  as  it  is 
inijiortant  not  to  leave  a  part  of  the  affected  bones  behind,  and  their 
removal  is  made  more  certain  by  operating  through  the  lines  of  the 
tfiiculations.  In  amputations  for  injury,  however,  it  has  been  recommended 
St  Major,  of  Lausanne,  and  others,  to  treat  the  foot  as  a  whole,  ignoring 
'articulations.  On  this  plan,  a  sufficient  covering  is  turned  up,  encroaching 
'n  :he  foot  as  little  as  the  nature  of  the  injury  will  allow.  When  sufficient 
a/vering  has  been  obtained,  the  saw  is  applied  to  the  tarsus  or  metatarsus,  as 
*^e  case  may  be,  saving  as  much  of  the  foot  as  possible.    There  is  no  doubt 

VOL.   I.  I 
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that  eioellent  resalts  are  obtained  b;  this  method,  eveiy  half  inch  of  the  foot 
that  can  be  saved  adding  to  its  utility. 

Sometimes  the  exact  limits  of  the  iiijniy  are  difBcult  to  ascertain  with 
accuTscj  immediately  alter  the  accident.  In  snch  cases  anj  loose  or  abeolately 
crushed  fragments  may  be  removed,  and  the  foot  placed  for  a  qoarter  of  an  hoar 
in  a  bath  of  1  in  20  carbolic  acid  lotion.  It  may  then  bedreMedantiseptically, 
and  the  amputation  deferred  till  the  exact  limits  of  the  injnry  can  be  clearly 
ascertained.  This  line  of  practice  was  folloved  in  two  cases  lately  in  tJnivereity 
GoU^  Hospital,  In  one,  the  foot,  which  seemed  at  first  hopelessly  crashed, 
completely  recovered ;  in  the  other  it  also  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  toe,  which  was  amputated  at  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

DiMutienlaUon  of  tit*  Foot  at  ths  AiiU»-Joiiit  was  first  reduced  to 


r\t.  61,-Bnn«'>  Opeiml 


a  regnlar  operation  by  Syme.    By  its  performance  ampntation  of.  the  leg  may 
often  be  avoided,  the  patient  being  left  with  an  exceedingly  nseful  stump. 


.    p.  Uiie  of  IIKl>J'>i> 


which,  as  its  covering  is  ingeniously  taken  from  the  heel,  constitates  an 
excellent  basis  of  support.  In  de»-ribing  the  o|)crotiou  on  the  right]  fixit 
Symc's  words  as  to  the  direction  of  the  incision  are  :  "  The  foot  biing  held  at 
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A  right  angle  to  the  1^,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  introduced  immediately 
bdoff  the  malleolar  projection  of  the  fibula,  rather  nearer  its  posterior  than 
inlmor  edge,  and  then  carried  across  the  bone,  slightly  inclining  backwarda,  to 
the  inner  aide  of  the  ankle,  where  it  terminates  at  the  point  exactly  opposite  its 
commencement "  (that  is,  a  little  below  and  behind  the  internal  malleolus).  On 
ihe  left  side  the  direction  of  the  incision  is  reversed.  "  The  extremities  of  the 
mcision  thus  formed  are  then  joined  by  another  passing  in  front  of  the  joint. 
The  operator  next  prooeeda  to  detach  the  flap  from  the  bone"  (Fig.  63). 
The  object  of  carrying  the  incision  so  far  back  is,  that  the  dissection  of  the 
flip  may  commence  from  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  plantar  surface  of 


T^  <1— SriH-t  AnpDtMloii  of  th>  Foot.  Fig.    M.— Syme'i   Ampntitlon   of  ttia  ^Foot 

OBUing  the  Ol  Cilcll.  Aiiteriur  Inciilon  sad  DlurtlcaUtlon. 

thr  m  cakiB,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  two  tubercles  of 
!h4t  bone.  Eveiy  eighth  of  an  inch  in  front  of  this  point  increases  tlie 
difficnhy  of  raising  the  flap.  When  the  heel  flap  is  turned  back,  the  ankle- 
JMnt  mnst  be  opened  in  front  by  cutting  firmly  across  the  line  of  the 
uticnlation,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus, 
riule  the  foot  is  forcibly  extended.  As  soon  as  the  joint  opens  sufficiently  the 
l^iwial  ligaments  are  to  be  divided  by  cutting  downwards  between  the  miJleoli 
ud  the  lateral  sor&cefl  of  the  astragalus.  The  tendo  Achillia  is  divided 
^  prening  the  foot  forcibly  downwards  and  cutting  from  before  backwards, 
nnlen  it  hag  already  been  cut  in  taming  back  the  heel  flap.  By  twisting 
»d  diaecting  at  the  same  time  the  os  calcis  is  completely  separated  from  its 
kA  aOochments,  and  the  foot  removed  (Fig.  Gi).  The  soil  parts  are  then 
nmed  np  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  knife  being  kept 
^ne  to  the  bones  so  as  not  to  wound  the  vessels  that  lie  immediately  behind 
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each  malleoloB.  The  whole  of  the  parts  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  which  enter 
into  the  ankle-joint  are  then  sawn  off,  the  arteries  tied  and  the  flap  broaght 
np.    A  well-formed  rounded  stump  will  thus  be  left. 

In  performing  this  operation,  care  most  be  taken  that  no  button-hole  aper- 
tures be  made  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  heel  flap.    This  may  commonly 
be  avoided  readily  enough  when  the  soft  structures  in  this  situation  are  greatly 
thickened  and  infiltrated  by  plastic  matter,  as  the  result  of  chronic  disease  ; 
but,  if  the  operation  be  required  for  injury  of  the  foot,  great  care  is  required  in 
digging  out  the  heel,  the  integuments  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis 
being  very  thin  and  adherent  to  the  bone.    It  is  also  of  importance  that  the 
incision  across  the  heel  should  be  (Figs.  CI,  C2)  distinctly  inclined  backwards 
towards  the  heel,  and  not  forwards  into  the  sole  of  the  foot.    Unless  this  be 
done,  a  large  cup-shaped  flap  will  be  left,  in  which  blood  and  pus  will  accu- 
mulate, and  the  cicatrisation  of  the  stump  will  be  much  retarde^i.    As  union 
takes  place  by  granulation,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  bagging  in  the  stump  ; 
but  this  may  be  prevented  by  proper  bandaging.    The  tendency  to  sloughing 
and  to  undue  suppuration  occurs  chiefly  in  those  cases  in  which  Uie  amputation 
has  been  performed  as  a  primary  operation  for  a  crush  of  the  foot.    In  one  case 
in  which  I  had  occasion  to  perform  it  for  one  of  these  injuries,  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  resulted  firom  this  cause,  though  eventually  the  case  did  perfectly 
well,  and  the  patient  now  walks  with  scarcely  any  difficulty.    It  has  been 
firequently  stated  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  the  vitality  of  the  flap, 
to  cut  the  posterior  tibial  artery  '*  as  long  as  possible,**  and  it  is  this  as  much 
as  anything  that  has  led  to  the  production  of  the  huge  cup-shaped  flaps  which 
are  so  difficult  to  dissect  off  the  os  calcis  and  which  so  ofl;en  slough.    A  careful 
examination  of  the  vascular  supply  of  the  flap  will  show  at  once  that  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  may  be  cut  close  to  the  base  of  the  flap,  without  in  the 
least  interfering  with  the  chief  vessels  supplying  it.    The  distribution  of 
vessels  to  the  part  is  as  follows.    On  the  outer  side,  the  peroneal  artery,  after 
giving  off  the  anterior  peroneal,  is  continued  down  along  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  fibula  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calci&     On  the  inner  side  a  branch  of 
considerable  size  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  about  one  inch  above 
the  ankle-joint,  and  passes  down  to  the  inner  side  of  the  os  calcis,  runnin^r 
behind  the  inner  malleolus  and  accompanying  the  small  cutaneous  nerve  from 
the  posterior  tibial  to  the  skin  of  the  heel.    There  is  thus  a  main  trunk  ou 
each  side  running  down  to  the  heel  behind  the  malleolus,  and  these  two  com- 
municate freely  with  each  other  superficially  over  the  cutaneous  surface  of 
the  tendo  Achillis,  and  deeply  between  the  tendon  and  the  back  of  the  ankle- 
joint  ;  and  they  terminate  by  anastomosing  again  by  long  vascular  loops  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.    It  is  upon  these 
anastomosing  loops  that  the  vitality  of  the  flap  depends  more  than  npou 
anything  else  ;  and  as  they  lie  much  nearer  the  bone  than  the  skin  it  is 
evident  that,  unless  the  knife  be  kept  hard  upon  the  bone  during  the 
whole  dissection  of  the  flap,  they  will  be  divided  in  large  numbers,  greatly 
endangering  its  vitaUty.    In  the  operation  as  performed  by  8yme,  the  dis- 
section of  the  flap  is  commenced  from  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tubercles 
of  the  OS  calcis,  and  the  knife  can  be  kept  in  constant  contact  with  the  bone 
with  the  greatest  case.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  flap  extend  far  into  the  sole 
of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  os  calcis,  it  is  ahnost  impossible 
to  dissect  it  back  without  the  point  of  the  knife  being  directed  into  the  under 
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$ar&oe  of  the  flap  and  the  Tascolar  loops  being  divided.  All  the  above- 
mentioned  vessels  can  be  readily  dissected  out  in  any  well  injected  foot  in  the 
dined  ing-room. 

This  operation  is  a  most  osefnl  one  in  all  cases  requiring  removal  of  the 
vhok  foot.     The  mortality  attending  it  is  but  Bmall.    I  have  never  known  a 
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fatal  case.  The  stump  that  is  left  admits  of  good  preesure  being  exercised 
(iiiwlly  upon  it,  without  tendcrnese  or  fear  of  ulceration. 

Varions  modifications  of  Same's  amputation  may  at  times  be  practised  with 
advantage,  in  consequence  of  the  soft  parts  covering  the  heel  being  more  or 
k«  Dlcerated  or  disorganised,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  forming  a  good  basis  of 
Mipport,  In  these  circumstanceB,  the  flaps  may  be  fashioned  from  the  sides 
instead  of  from  behind  ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  more  than  once  formed  an 
"^uxUent  covering  to  the  end  of  the  stump.  These  lateral  flaps  shonld  not, 
hcurerer,  be  made  in  any  case  that  admits  of  disarticulation  at  the  ankle  in  the 
iirdinsry  way.  They  never  afford  so  good  a  basis  of  support  as  the  integu- 
nwnt-s  of  the  heel,  which  arc  far  more  dense  and  elastic. 

Pizogoff 'a  Ampntatioii  is  characterised  by  the  preservation  of  the  posterior 
pTtion  of  the  os  calcis.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  way.  In 
•iperating  on  the  right  side,  an  incision  is  carried  across  the  sole  of  the  foot 
from  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
'*her  side  ;  when  operating  on  the  left  foot  the  direction  of  the  incision  is 
nvetied.  This  incision  should  not  be  made  directly  transverse  to  the  foot, 
Ut  should  incline  forwards  obliquely,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  incision  in  the 
Kile  may  be  at  least  one  inch  and  a  half  in  front  of  a  line  drann  transversely 
from  the  tip  of  one  malleolus  to  the  other  (Fig.  66).  It  should  reach,  m 
bet,  a  little  beyond  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis.    The  knife  should 
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be  then  sank  in  well  down  to  the  bones  in  the  direction  of  the  incision,  care 
being  taken  in  crossing  the  sole  of  the  foot  that  the  knife  ia  not  carried  down 
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to  the  bones  at  right  angles  to  the  sole,  but  is  slanted  ohliqnel^  backwards. 
Disarticulation  of  the  astragalus  is  then  effected  in  the  usual  way,  by  aa 
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incision  across  the  front  of  the  foot.    The  foot  is  now  forcibly  extended  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  and  a  common  saw  is  applied  immediately  behind  the 
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a  roQon.  The  6nger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  are  placed  on  the  two  con- 
drloid  HninenoeB  of  the  feraur,  which  serve  as  gnides  for  the  starting  points  of 
(he  indaoiL  A  long  anterior  flap  is  then  marked  out,  well  rounded  in  shape, 
and  naching;  as  low  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  This  is  dissected  up  either 
rith  or  without  the  patella.  In  cases  in  which  the  Surgeon  is  hesitating 
\KVKvai  eiciBton  and  amputation,  the  joint  may  be  examined  before  proceeding 
fuithn  and  the  operation  determined  on.  When  the  anterior  flap  has  been 
raised,  the  knife  is  passed  behind  the  femur,  and  a  posterior  flap,  equal  in 
length  to  the  anterior,  is  cut  from  within  outwards.  This  flap  contains  the 
hamffiring  tendons,  and  usually  a  port  of  the  mtiscles  of  the  calf,  and  it  conse- 
laendj  retracts  considerably  after  being  cut.  The  flaps  being  held  back,  the 
kuifif  is  svept  round  immediately  above  the  cartil^e-covered  surfaces,  and  the 
iav  carried  through  the  bases  of  the  condyles  paraUel  to  the  articular  surface 
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'  r  the  femur,  that  is  to  say,  somewhat  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  the 
iTioer  tide  beiug  left  a  b'ttle  longer  than  the  outer.  Gritti,  an  Italian  Surgeon, 
-*tA  i^kes  of  Dublin  have  recommended  that  the  patella  should  be  left  in  the 
'i»p,  ud  its  cartil^nons  surface  sawn  off  so  as  to  form  a  raw  bony  surface  to 
l»e  i{^)lied  to  the  cut  end  of  the  femur. 

As  a  modification  of  these  operations.  Lister  has  recommended  an  nmpnta- 
:;"n  !iy  a  modified  circular  method,  which  is  thus  performed.  "  The  Surgeon 
tint  cttU  transveTBely  across  the  front  of  the  limb,  from  side  to  side,  at  the 
■■'•'A  of  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  joins  the  horns  of  this  incision 
■■ycanying  the  knife  at  an  angle  of  forty-Gve  degrees  to  the  axis  of  the  leg 
■■nxigh  Uie  skin  and  fat.  The  limb  being  elevated,  he  dissects  up  the  poste- 
'  >r  fkia  flap,  and  then  proceeds  to  raise  the  ring  of  integument  as  in  a  circu- 
<-■  ''^leration,  taking  due  care  to  avoid  scoring  the  subcutaneous  tisene ;  and, 
'i^Tidiog  the  hamstrings  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed,  and  bending  the  knee, 
■i'  find*  no  diflicnlty  in  exposing  the  upper  border  of  the  patella.  He  then 
'  "k*  the  knife  through  the  insertion  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  (Fig.  711), 
>~'l,  baling  cleared  the  bone  immediately  above  the  articular  cartilage  and 
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oonvinoed  me  that  there  is  no  special  liability  to  pyaemia  after  PirogolF's 
amputation.  After  either  Syme^s  or  Pirogoff's  operation,  patients  can  run  ; 
which  they  cannot  do  after  amputation  of  the  leg  in  any  part. 

The  SnbMitrftgftloid  Amputation  is  another  mode  of  disarticulating  the 
foot.  The  incisions,  as  recommended  by  N^aton,  somewhat  resemble  those 
for  Syme^s  operation,  but  are  carried  farther  forwards,  both  on  the  dorsal  and 
plantar  aspects  of  the  foot.  In  operating  on  the  right  foot,  the  incision  is 
commenc^  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  external  malleolus, 
opposite  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum,  and  carried,  at  first  forwards 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  in  a  curved  direction  downwards  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  so  as  to  pass  just  behind  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  It 
then  crosses  the  sole,  and  is  brought  up  to  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  termi- 
nating at  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid.  The  extremities  of  this  line  are 
then  joined  by  a  curved  incision  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  reaching 
downwards  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  scaphoid.  The  soft  parts  are  then  raised 
from  the  bone  on  the  outer  side,  sufficiently  to  reach  the  tendo  Achillis,  which 
is  to  be  divided.  The  finger,  pushed  into  the  wound,  can  now  feel  the  upper 
surface  of  the  calcaneum,  and  the  line  of  articulation  with  the  artragalus. 
The  point  of  the  knife  is  now  to  be  thrust  into  the  articulation,  and  the  inter- 
osseous ligament  divided,  while  the  foot  is  wrenched  forcibly  inwards.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  ligaments  between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid,  or  all 
power  over  the  former  bone  would  be  lost.  When  the  interosseous  ligament  is 
divided,  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation  is  to  be  opened,  and  finally,  by 
twisting  the  foot  so  as  to  put  the  parts  on  the  stretch,  the  soft  parts  at  the  inner 
side  and  the  remainder  of  the  heel  flap,  arc  to  be  separated  firom  the  os  calcis 
and  the  foot  removed.  In  this  amputation  a  good,  long,  useful  stump  results  ; 
but  the  cases  requiring  it  must  be  few,  as  it  does  not  often  happen  that  there 
is  disease  of  the  calcaneum  together  with  the  anterior  range  of  tarsal  bones, 
without  the  astragalus  also  being  involved. 

In  cases  of  caries  of  the  tarsus  requiring  amputation,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  the  Surgeon  cannot  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  morbid  condition 
is  limited  to  the  anterior  range  of  tarsal  bones,  or  extends  so  far  backwards  as 
seriously  to  implicate  the  artragalus  and  calcaneum  ;  and  he  is  consequently 
unable  to  decide  whether  the  condition  of  the  foot  admits  of  removal  by 
Chopart's  operation,  or  requires  disarticulation  at  the  ankle-joint.  In  these 
circumstances  all  doubt  wiU  be  cleared  away,  and  the  proper  operation  per* 
formed,  by  making  an  incision  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  in  the  line  of  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  and  calcaneo-cuboid  articulations  ;  these  are  then  opened, 
and  the  state  of  the  bones  is  examined.  If  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  be 
sound,  or  but  slightly  diseased  on  their  anterior  aspect,  Chopart^s  operation 
may  be  done,  and  any  carious  bone  left  behind  gouged  away.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  these  bones  be  found  to  be  deeply  implicated,  the  flap  may  be 
dissected  back  for  about  an  inch,  and  disarticulation  at  the  ankle-joint  pro- 
ceeded with.  It  may  also  bo  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tarsal  articulations 
may  have  become  so  ankylosed,  as  the  result  of  old  disease,  as  to  re<iuire  the 
application  of  the  saw,  instead  of  opening  on  division  of  their  ligaments. 

B«nilt0. — The  amputation  of  a  toe,  of  a  metatarsal  bone,  or  even  of  a 
portion  of  the  metatarsus,  is  but  very  seldom  attended  by  fatal  consc^quenoes. 
Should  death  occur,  it  must  be  the  result  of  an  accidental  attack  of  tetanus, 
erysipelasi  or  of  pyaemia.    Disarticulation  at  the  ankle-joint,  though  necessarily 
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sraiewbat  more  dangerous,  is  jefc  one  of  the  most  successfol  operations  in 
Soigerr,  the  mortality  attending  it  being  but  very  small. 

The  following  are  the  fignres  given  in  Max  Schede^s  tables.  Partial 
Ampoiations  of  the  Foot  for  injury,  in  civil  practice,  223  cases,  45  deaths,  or 
20*2  per  cent. ;  for  disease,  562  cases,  70  deaths,  or  12*4  per  cent.  In  military 
pnctioe,  the  numbers  are  831  cases,  with  388  or  46*7  per  cent,  of  deaths  ;  but 
this  fearM  mortality  has  been  chiefly  in  the  French  hospitals.  If  these  are 
exdnded,  there  remain  403  cases,  with  65  deaths,  or  16  per  cent. 

The  sUtisticB  of  uncomplicated  cases  from  the  practice  of  Socin,  Yolkmann, 
and  Max  Schede,  under  antiseptic  treatment,  show  65  cases,  with  2  deaths,  1 
in  a  woman,  aged  77,  and  1  re-amputation.  Those  of  Bruns,  Bardeleben  and 
Billroth,  in  the  pre-antiseptic  period,  show  39  cases,  with  10  deaths,  8  of 
wfaidi  were  from  pyaemia.  The  highest  mortality  was  from  Pirogoff 's  opera- 
tion, of  which  there  were  13  cases,  with  5  deaths,  4  from  pyaemia  and  1 
from  erysipelas. 

Ajcputation  of  the  Leg  may  be  performed  in  three  situations :  either 
joirt  bdow  the  knee,  in  the  middle,  or  in  the  lower  third  of  the  limb.  The 
Kin^cm  of  the  line  of  amputation  must  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
extent  of  the  disease  or  injury,  but,  whenever  practicable,  the  operation  should 
be  performed  low  down  ;  the  mortality  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  limb 
is  remofved  near  to  the  imkle.  Of  106  amputations  in  this  situation  done  in 
Park,  there  were  only  13  deaths.  Surgeons  used  formerly,  even  where  the 
disease  or  injury  was  limited  to  the  foot,  to  amputate  immediately  below  the 
knee,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  patient  would  be  obliged  to  wear  a 
common  wooden  pin,  the  long  leg-stump  being  highly  inconvenient  when  the 
patient  rested  on  his  bent  knee  ;  whereas,  in  those  individuals  who  could 
afford  the  expense  of  a  well-constructed  artificial  limb,  the  amputation,  when 
practicable,  was  done  in  the  lower  part  of  the  1^.  But  this  difficulty  has 
been  removed  by  the  introduction  of  a  short  wooden  pin,  in  the  socket  of 
which  the  stump  may  be  fixed  in  the  extended  position ;  and  amputation  in  all 
adnunible  cases  should  consequently,  even  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  be 
done  as  low  down  as  possible. 

The  number  of  arteries  divided  will  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the 
amputation.  Holden  lays  down  as  a  general  rule  in  amputations  one  inch 
below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  one  main  artery  only — the  popliteal — ^is  divided. 
At  two  indies  two  arteries,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial,  are  cut  At  three 
incfaes  three  arteries,  the  peroneal,  in  addition  to  the  two  tibials,  being 
diviikd. 

Ti$^  Amputation  of  the  Leg  by  Traiisfiaion  may  be  performed  in 
the  foOowing  way.  The  tourniquet  having  been  applied  to  the  lower  part 
c€  the  thigh,  the  Surgeon  stands  with  his  left  hand  to  the  part  to  be  removed, 
while  the  assistant,  whoee  duty  it  is  to  retract  the  flaps,  takes  his  stand 
in  tfaii,  as  in  all  amputations  of  the  lower  extremities,  opposite  to  the  Surgeon. 
In  the  il^  limb,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  entered  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
tibitf  carried  forwards  for  a  distance  of  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  then 
aczw  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  fibula,  up 
which  the  incision  is  made  to  extend  to  a  corresponding  distance.  In  the 
f^U  leg  the  same  incision  commences  on  the  fibular  side  of  the  limb,  and 
tcaminates  on  the  tibiaL  The  flap  thus  formed,  which  should  be  broad 
and  well  xoonded,  is  next  dissected  up  by  a  few  touches  of  the  point  of  the  knife, 
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and  tnnsfixioD  of  tbe  limb  is  made  by  paving  the  blade  across  behind  the 
boues,  from  one  angle  of  the  incision  to  the  other  (Fig.  70),  taking  care  not 
to  pass  the  koife  accidentally  between  tbe  two  bones  instead  of  behiad  them. 
The  posterior  flap  is  then  formed  by  cutting  obliqnely  downwards  and  back- 
wards, and  should  be  about  three  inches  long.  The  bones  are  next  cleared  by 
a  double  sweep  of  the  knife,  and  the  interosseons  soft  parts  divided  by  carrying 
the  instrnment  in  a  fignre-of-8  way  between  tbe  bones.  In  doing  this,  especial 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  direct  the  edge  upwards,  so  as  to  split  either  of  the 
tibial  arteries,  more  particularly  the  anC«rior  :  for,  as  this  Tessel  retracts  above 
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the  membrane,  its  ligatnre.  when  divided  ten  high,  is  no  easy  matter.  If  the 
Rtupntation  be  performed  just  below  the  knee,  it  is  pofistble  that  the  popliton) 
trunk  may  be  divided  before  its  bifurcation,  and  thus  one  artery  only  require 
the  ligature.  In  sawing  the  iKines  tbe  fibula  mast  be  divided  fint,  as  otherwise  it 
may  be  fractured  above  tbe  line  of  amputation,  or,  atanyrate,  bcEplintered.  It 
is  better  to  commence  sawing  on  the  tibia  till  the  saw  has  entered  n  short 
distance,  then  by  sinking  the  hand  below  the  level  of  the  limb  ou  the  left 
side,  or  raising  it  on  the  right,  the  saw  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  fibula,  which 
is  completely  divided  before  the  tibia  is  fini^ed.  After  the  removal  of  the 
limb,  the  sharp  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia  may  advantageously  be  sliced  off 
obliquely,  so  as  to  lessen  tbe  risk  of  sloughing  of  the  corresponding  flap  firom 
pressure  upon  a  sharp  ridge  of  hone. 

If  the  limb  be  very  muscular,  a  large  pad  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  will  be 
left  in  the  posterior  flap  ;  this  will  nsually  be  a  good  deal  in  the  way  during 
treatment ;  it  may  slough,  and  thus  interrere  with  proper  onion.     In  some 
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C1M8, 1  have  adrantageoiiBly  removed  at  one  sweep  the  greater  part  of  the 
mnscolftr  mam  thus  left,  leaving  little  more  than  a  skin-flap.  In  order  to 
aroid  redondance  of  muscle,  the  best  operation  consists  in  formii^  skin- 


Fig.  71.— Ampatatlon  of  th«  Leg.    Sxtlng  Ui 


iiT-i  on  the  ant«rior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  limb,  and  then  making  a 
■ircnlar  cot  throngh  the  mnscles.    This  may  be  done  in  Tarious  ways  accord- 


Fi«.  I!.— AmpulstloD  of  Leg  by  Tnls'i  Helkvi. 

'=!!  K>  the  seat  of  the  amputation  and  the  amount  of  sVin  available  for  the 
C'fmatioQ  of  fiape. 

In  cases  of  injnry  immediately  above  the  ankle,  Teale's  operation  (Fig.  72), 
cu  be  readily  performed  according  to  the  rales  laid  down  on  p.  03.  If,  how- 
nn,  the  soft  parte  be  retracted  &om  the  bones  for  a  distance  of  from  an  inch  to 
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ao  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inchea  above  the  angle  of  the  flap§,  all  the  advantages 
of  Teale'e  method  can  be  obtained  by  making  an  anterior  flap  eqnal  in  length 
to  the  diameter  of  the  limb  almost  rectangular  in  shape,  bat  having  the  angles 
roonded  ofi".  A  very  abort  posterior  flap  may  be  otU.  to  meet  this  by  carrying 
the  knife  behind  the  Umb  eomewhat  obliquely  from  one  end  of  the  first 
iDciBion  to  the  other.  The  soft  parts  are  then  retracted  and  the  bone  sawn  as 
high  as  possible.    Aa  in  Teale's  method,  the  flape  should  contain  all  that  can 


imii  AnIfTior  mil  fflini 
vl.Tgn  of  Uie  Hiwclti 


F(«l«t1<>r  SkiD  flapa,  w 


be  taken  from,  the  bones,  for  in  this  situation  they  are  somewhat  liable  to 
slough.  Lister  recommends  that  the  incision  should  be  carried,  on  the  fibular 
side,  as  high  aa  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  sawn,  as  this  greatly 
facilitates  the  separation  of  the  soft  parts.  In  order  to  avoid  unnccesBarj 
wounding  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  Teale  recommends  that  the  soft  parts 
should  be  raiM^l  from  the  iutcroBseous  membrane  by  the  finger  or  thumb  naiL 
la  the  middle  and  ui'j«r  thirds  of  the  leg,  the  bones  lie  more  toivards  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  and  consequently  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  bo 
long  an  anterior  flap  in  order  that  the  cicatrix  may  be  placed  well  behind  them. 
In  these  Bitnations  the  anterior  flap  may  be  made  eqnal  in  length  to  two-thinls 
of  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  and  the  posterior  flap  one-half  the  length  of  the 
anterior.  The  anterior  flap  slionld  consist,  at  its  lower  edge,  of  skin  and  fat 
only,  but  it  should  be  gradually  deepened  as  it  is  raised,  till  at  its  base  it 
contains  almost  aU  the  muscle  tliat  can  be  obtained  from  the  front  of  the  limb 
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u  fbllom.  Tbe  finger  and  thmnb  of  the  left  hand  are  placed  on  the  two  con- 
dyloid emiaeQcea  of  the  femur,  which  serve  aa  guides  for  the  starting  pointa  of 
iheindiiott.  A  long  anterior  flap  is  then  marked  out,  well  rounded  in  shape, 
Mid  reaching  as  low  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  This  is  dissected  up  either 
vith  or  withont  the  patella.  In  cases  in  which  the  Surgeon  is  hesitating 
b(!t«een  ociBion  and  amputation,  the  joint  may  be  examined  before  proceeding 
foitkraad  tbe  operation  determined  on.  When  the  anterior  flap  has  been 
raisHi,  the  knife  is  passed  behind  the  femur,  and  a  posterior  flap,  equal  in 
len^h  to  tbe  anterior,  is  cut  from  within  outwards.  This  flap  contains  the 
h;aMimg  tendons,  and  usually  a  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  it  conse- 
'IBMtlj  retracts  considerably  after  being  cut.  The  flapB  being  held  back,  the 
hiife  13  swept  round  immediately  above  the  cartili^-covered  surfaces,  and  the 
sa«  carried  through  the  bases  of  the  condyles  parallel  to  the  articular  sur&ce 


Fig.  T4.— Ampntation  thmncli  the  Cotidfica  bj  modiBsd  slrcnlu-  metbad. 

^  the  femur,  that  la  to  say,  somewhat  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  the 
inner  ode  being  left  a  little  longer  than  the  outer.  Gritti,  an  Italian  Surgeon, 
and  Stokes  of  Dublin  have  recommended  that  the  patella  should  be  left  in  the 
%),  ud  its  cartilaginous  snrfBce  sawn  off  bo  as  to  form  a  raw  bony  surface  to 
te  ipjrfied  to  the  cut  end  of  the  femur. 

\t  a  modification  of  these  operations,  Lister  has  recommended  an  ampnta- 
'•:nn  liy  a  modified  circular  method,  which  is  thna  performed.  "  The  Surgeon 
fits  cuts  transrenely  across  the  front  of  the  limb,  from  side  to  side,  at  the 
■^rel  of  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  joins  the  horns  of  this  incision 
"ti;  carrying  the  knife  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  axis  of  the  leg 
■  irnogih  the  sldn  and  fat.  The  limb  being  elevated,  he  dissects  up  the  poste- 
rs ikin  flap,  and  then  proceeds  to  raise  the  ring  of  integument  as  in  a  circu- 
--"  ffoation,  taking  due  care  to  avoid  scoring  the  subcutaneous  tissue  ;  and, 
'^iTiding  the  hamstrings  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed,  and  bending  the  knee, 
'■':  finds  no  difficulty  in  expcming  the  upper  border  of  the  patella.  He  then 
•inki  the  knife  throogh  the  insertion  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  (Fig.  711), 
•ml.  having  cleared  Ute  bone  immediately  above  the  articular  cartiluge  and 
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12*7  per  cent.  In  military  practice,  the  French  statistics  show  a  mortality  in 
all  cases  of  79*8  per  cent.  Exclnding  French  cases,  other  mihtary  reports  show 
a  mortality  of  33*1  per  cent,  in  primary  amputations,  75*0  per  cent,  in  inter- 
mediate, and  49*7  in  secondary.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  time  is  not  stated, 
chiefly  JFrom  the  American  Civil  War,  the  mortality  was  only  26'C  per  cent. 
The  combined  resnlts  of  Bosch,  Max  Schede,  Socin,  and  Yolkmann,  from  cases 
treated  antiseptically,  excluding  all  those  complicated  by  other  injuries  or 
grave  disease,  are  as  follows — for  injury,  19  cases,  no  deaths;  for  disease,  50 
cases,  1  death  from  erysipelas,  to  which  the  patient  was  liable.  The  results 
obtained  by  Bardelcben,  Billroth,  and  Bruns,  without  antiseptic  treatment,  all 
complicated  cases  also  being  excluded,  were  :  for  injury,  28  cases,  15  deaths,  10 
from  pyaemia,  and  2  from  septicaemia ;  for  disease,  87  cases,  25  deaths,  19 
from  pyaemia,  5  from  septicaemia,  and  1  from  secondary  haemorrhage. 

AnPUTATiox  THROUGH  THE  EjfEE-joiNT,  originally  recoDuneuded  in  the 
last  century  by  Hoin,  and  reintroduced  by  Yelpeau,  Markoe,  and  Brinton,  has 
for  some  years  found  favour  in  this  country  and  in  America. 

Amputation  through  the  knee-joint  may  be  performed  in  three  different 
ways  :  1,  with  a  long  posterior  and  a  short  anterior  flap  ;  2,  with  a  long  anterior 
and  a  short  posterior  flap  ;  .S,  by  lateral  flaps. 

1.  The  operation  with  the  Long  Posterior  and  Sliort  Antsrior  Flap 
may  be  readily  performed  in  the  following  way.  An  incision  is  made  directly 
across  the  knee-joint,  just  below  the  patella.  The  skin-flap  thus  formed  is 
dissected  back  ;  and,  the  joint  being  opened  above  the  patella,  and  the  liga- 
ments divided  by  a  few  touches  of  the  knife,  a  long  posterior  flap  is  out  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  by  passing  the  knife  behind  the  tibia, 
and  carrying  it  downwards  for  a  suitable  distance. 

This  operation  has  the  great  disadvantage  that  the  posterior  flap  has  an 
almost  uncontrollable  tendency  to  retract,  and  it  should  never  be  undertaken 
when  the  covering  can  be  obtained  more  extensively  or  entirely  from  the  front. 

2.  The  operation  by  means  of  a  Long  Anterior  and  Short  Posterior  FImp 
is  thus  performed.  A  long  square  flap,  rounded  at  the  comers,  is  made  by 
entering  the  point  of  a  short  broad-bladed  amputating-knife  towards  the  pes* 
terior  part  of  one  condyle,  carrying  the  incision  downwards  in  a  straight  line 
for  four  or  five  inches,  then  across  the  limb,  and  finally  upwards  to  a  point  on 
the  opposite  side  corresponding  to  that  of  entry.  The  integuments  uid  the 
patella  are  then  dissected  from  the  front  of  the  joint  (Fig.  74).  The  articu- 
lation is  thus  opened  ;  the  ligaments  are  then  successively  dinded,  the  limb 
being  forcibly  bent ;  and  a  posterior  flap  is  formed  by  cutting  with  a  deter- 
mined sweep  from  behind  forwards,  or  by  dissecting  down  behind  the  bones 
and  then  cutting  backwards.  The  flap  diould  be  about  2^  to  S  inches  long. 
If  made  shorter  than  this,  it  is  apt  to  retract  up  the  iMck  of  the  thigh. 
Indeed,  in  aU  etises  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  this,  even  when  the  flap  is  of 
the  length  above  given.  The  popliteal  artery  is  divided,  and,  witli  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  articular  vessels,  is  the  only  one  requiring  ligature. 

The  management  of  the  patella  is  an  important  question  ;  some  Surgeons 
advocating  its  removal,  and  others  its  preservation.  I  think  that  it  is  de* 
cidedly  better  to  leave  than  to  remove  this  bone.  If  left,  it  forma  an  im- 
portant addition  and  protection  to  the  end  of  the  stump.  If  it  be  removed, 
not  only  are  these  advantages  lost,  but  the  flap  becomes  so  thinned  and 
weakened  as  to  incur  danger  of  gangrene.    I  have  practised  the  operation 
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both  njB,  and  have  &otn  my  experience  found  it  most  adrantageons  to  leave 
the  patella.    There  is  only  one  objection  to  this  ;  and  that  is  the  chance  of 
the  patella  being  drawn  np,  as  occasionally  happens,  npou  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh.    This  is  beet  prevented 
br  mtUng  across  the  tendinous  in- 
ieniaa  of  the  qn&driceps  extensor 
dorii^  the  operation. 

Thnc  is  a  diSerence  of  praotice 
in  tlie  Dun^ment  of  the  caitilagi- 
mm  Ktrface  of  the  femur  in  these 
unpotatioDS.  Some  Sni^eons  prefer 
Iwrinf  it ;  others  saw  it  off.  If 
ihe  uticDlsT  snrface  be  sonnd,  the 
(titHage  had  better  be  left,  as  thns 
the  cancellons  atructure  is  not 
(fmed,  and  one  predisposing 
ooK  of  pyaemia  is  avoided.  If 
(he  cartilages  be  eroded  or  otherwise 
diKSKd,  they  should  be  removed. 
This  I  generally  do,  after  the  dis- 
anicQlation  has  been  completed,  by 
Boat  of  a  fine-bladed  Butcher's 
aw,  cutting  ronnd  and  not  across 
the  eod  of  the  bone  ;  thus  not 
thariemg  the  stnmp,  bnt  simply 
nmoring  the  cartilage,  which  would 
ntherwue  necroee  or  disintegrate, 
■nd  thus  interfere  with  ready  anion. 
If  the  cartilage  be  left  on  the  femur, 
ii  ihonld  also  be  allowed  to  remain 
imdiitarbed  on  the  patella.  Bnt  if 
it  be  removed  from  the  femur  so  as 
tb  eipow  the  cancellous  bone,  then 
ibe  onder  saTface  of  the  patella 
■hrski  be  removed  in  a  similar 
muiier,  before  the  flap  is  hud  down. 
Ttui  win  be  found  to  furnish  an 
eiRllent  covering  to  the  bone ;  the 
|<l«lb,  and  the  thick,  tough,  and 
mcoHJe  integuments  of  the  knee, 
fonning  a  good  basis  of  snpport  for 

tbe  limb  to  bear  upon,  and  one  well  adapted  for  pressure.  The  cut  surface 
i^the  patdla  will  apply  itself  to,  and  unite  with,  the  canceUous  surfaces  of  the 
cvodrles,  and  thus  add  to  the  solidity  of  the  end  of  the  stump. 

Id  the  ifter-treatment  great  trouble  may  arise  from  accumulation  of  the 
'^'Khar^  in  the  synovial  pouches.  This  can  be  prevented  only  by  proper 
liniDige.  Before  closing  the  wound,  two  long  tubes  must  be  put  in,  in  such 
» WT  that  tbeir  deep  extremitiea  lie  in  the  extreme  upper  parts  of  the  synovial 
{■ncltea,  and  their  lower  ends  must  be  brought  out  at  the  angles  of  the 
■uumL    Theae  tubes  should  not  be  touched  till  the  third  day ;  after  that 
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they  ma;  be  drawn  out  half  an  inch  or  more  at  each  dressing,  and  the  project- 
ing piece  cnt  off.  The;  must  on  no  accoont  be  completely  removed  in  order 
to  Bborten  them,  as  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  replace  them.  Should  pus  form 
in  the  synovial  poaches  from  foilmre  of  the  drain^;e,  it  will  be  recognised  by 
the  swellii^,  redness  and  pain,  with  fiactnation.  A  free  incision  must  be 
made  into  it  as  soon  as  the  condition  a  recc^nised,  or  the  pus  may  bnrst 
through  the  limits  of  the  synovial  pouch,  and  burrow  tip  the  thigh  beneath 
the  vasti.  These  precautions  for  dnun^e  are  necessary  in  all  ampntatiuns  in 
which  the  synovial  poaches  are  opened. 

3.  S.  Smith,  of  New  York,  amputates  at  the  knee  by  Lataxtti  Haps  in  the 
follo\ring  way.    The  incision  is  commenced  about  an  inch  below  the  tubercle 


Fig.  '&.— AnpntatlDD  at  Knee  bf  I^lcnl  Flip. 

of  the  tibia,  and  is  carried  downwardsand  backwards  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  side  of  the  lo;,',  until  it  reaches  the  under  surface,  where  it  is  directed 
towards  the  median  line.  When  this  point  is  reached,  it  is  carried  directly 
upwards  to  the  centre  of  the  popliteal  space.  A  second  iuciBiou  begins  at  the 
same  point  as  the  firBt,  and  pursues  a  similar  direction  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  limb  ;  the  two  incisions  meeting  in  the  median  line  behind.  The  flaps 
are  then  raised,  the  joint  opened,  and  the  leg  removed.  The  inner  flap  shonld 
be  rather  the  larger ;  and  the  patella  is  left.  After  this  amputation,  the 
stnmp  presents  the  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  75. 

Akpctatiox  THROi'OH  THE  CONDYLES  may  be  done  by  a  long  posterior  or  a 
long  anterior  flap,  including  the  patella  or  not ;  or  by  a  modification  of  the  dr- 
cular  method.  Of  these,  that  by  the  long  posterior  flap  should  never  be  employed, 
unless,  from  exceptional  circumstances,  no  other  flap  can  be  obtained.  Garden 
of  Worcester  was  the  firet  to  employ  the  method  of  ampntation  by  the  long 
anterior  flap  in  this  situation.  He  took  away  the  pati>lla  and  made  no  posterior 
flap,  but  Bubsoquent  operators  have  found  that  without  a  posterior  fixp  the 
covering  is  frcqaently  insufficient.  The  operation  is  therefore  nsually  performed 
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as  follows.  Tbe  finger  and  thnmb  of  the  left  hand  are  placed  on  the  two  con- 
dvloid  «muienoes  of  the  femur,  which  serve  as  griides  for  the  starting  points  of 
[he  iQcisioa.  A  long  anterior  flap  is  then  marked  oat,  well  rounded  in  shape, 
and  reaching  as  low  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  This  ia  dissected  up  either 
with  or  without  the  patella.  In  cases  in  which  the  Surgeon  ia  hesitating 
bi;tween  excision  and  amputation,  the  joint  may  be  examined  before  proceeding 
fortber  and  the  operation  determined  on.  When  the  anterior  flap  has  been 
raised,  the  knife  is  passed  behind  the  femur,  and  a  posterior  flap,  equal  in 
length  to  the  anterior,  is  cat  from  within  oatwards.  This  flap  contains  the 
Lnmstring  tendons,  and  usually  a  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  it  conse- 
qoently  retracts  considerably  afler  being  out.  The  flaps  being  held  back,  the 
knife  is  swept  round  immediately  above  the  cartilage<covered  surfaces,  and  the 
Siiw  carried  throngh  the  bases  of  the  condyles  parallel  to  the  articular  snrtace 


Fig,  T0.-~AinpatBt1on  throngh  tlu  Condyle!  by  tuodilled  drcotAr  metliod. 

"f  the  femnr,  that  is  to  say,  somewhat  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  the 
inner  side  being  lefl  a  little  longer  than  the  outer.  Gritti,  an  Italian  Surgeon, 
and  Stokes  of  Dublin  have  recommended  that  the  patella  should  be  left  in  the 
tiap,  and  its  cartilaginous  suT&ce  sawn  off  so  as  to  form  a  raw  bony  surface  to 
lie  applied  to  the  cut  end  of  the  femnr. 

As  s  modification  of  these  operations.  Lister  has  recommended  an  amputa- 
tion by  a  modified  circular  method,  which  ia  thus  performed.  "  The  Surgeon 
£nt  cots  transrersely  across  the  front  of  the  limb,  from  side  to  side,  at  the 
l-vel  of  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  joins  the  horns  of  this  incision 
by  carrying  the  knife  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  axis  of  the  leg 
::inKigh  the  skin  and  fat.  The  limb  being  elevat^,  he  dissects  up  the  poste- 
ri'T  sldn  flap,  and  then  proceeds  to  raise  the  ring  of  integument  as  in  a  circu- 
lu-  operation,  taking  dne  care  to  avoid  scoring  the  sabcntancous  tissue  ;  and, 
liividing  the  hamstrings  as  soon  as  they  are  eiposed,  and  bending  the  knee, 
li»  finds  DO  difficulty  in  exposing  the  upper  border  of  the  patella.  He  then 
^n\x  the  knife  throngh  the  insertion  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  (Fig.  711), 
awi,  having  cleared  the  bone  immediately  above  the  articular  cartilage  and 
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holding  the  limb  horizontally^  he  applies  the  saw  vertically  and  at  the  same 
time  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  limb  (not  of  the  bone)  so  as  to  ensure  a 
horizontal  surface  for  the  patient  to  rest  on/*  When  the  soft  parts  are  much 
thickened,  as  in  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  the  patella  may  be  raised  in  the 
flap  and  the  leg  removed  by  cutting  the  crucial  and  lateral  ligamenta.  No 
great  difficulty  will  then  be  found  in  exposing  and  sawing  off  the  condyles  of 
the  femur,  and  the  patella  may  then  be  removed  last  of  all.  The  advantage 
of  this  operation  is  that  if  it  be  careftiUy  performed,  the  chance  of  sloughing 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  pouches  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee 
must  be  carefully  drained  as  before  described. 

There  is  a  point  of  practice  that  I  have  found  useful  in  these  amputations ; 
viz.  to  round  off  with  the  saw  the  sharp  edge  left  on  the  condyle  after  the 
removal  of  its  cartilaginous  surface,  as  otherwise  this  may  press  injuriously 
upon  the  flap.  In  the  after-treatment,  the  patella,  if  present,  should  be  kept 
in  its  place  by  a  strip  of  plaster  well  brought  down  above  it. 

These  amputations  present  four  great  advantages  over  those  higher  up.  1. 
As  the  medullary  canaJ  of  the  femur  is  not  opened,  the  patient  is  saved  all  that 
risk  which  results  from  suppuration  within  that  canal,  and  the  consequent 
liability  to  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  bone,  and  consecutive 
pyaemia.  2.  The  limb  being  removed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  trunk, 
the  shock  will  be  less  and  the  rate  of  mortality  diminished.  3.  The  patient 
is  provided  with  a  long  thigh-stump,  which  gives  increased  leverage  in 
using  an  artificial  limb.  4.  When  the  amputation  is  practised  with  the 
long  anterior  flap  containing  the  patella,  or  taking  the  skin  from  over  it,  the 
end  of  the  stump  will  be  protected  by  the  dense  and  tough  integumental  and 
aponeurotic  structures  naturally  situated  in  front  of  the  knee-joint,  which 
admit  of  pressure  being  made  upon  them  without  fear  of  excoriation  :  the 
cicatrix  being  drawn  up  behind  the  end  of  the  stump,  and  altogether  away 
from  its  surface. 

Seivltfl  of  Ampntation  through  tho  Xnao-Joint  or  Condyles  of  the 
Femur. — So  far  as  life  is  concerned,  these  operations  have  been  successful. 
In  the  war  of  the  American  rebellion,  of  132  cases,  G4  died,  giviug  u 
mortality  of  48*4  per  cent.  Of  these  49  were  primary  amputations ;  the 
deaths  among  which  were  16,  or  22*6  per  cent.  Brinton  gives  62  cases  of 
amputation  through  the  knee  for  disease,  with  14  deaths,  or  ^2'^  per  cent. 
The  statistics  of  amputation  through  the  condyles  of  the  femur  as  distinguished 
from  amputations  through  the  knee  have  not  been  made  out. 

Max  Schedc  gives  the  results  of  amputation  through  the  knee-joint  iu  civil 
practice  as  follows  :  for  injury,  314  cases,  103  deaths,  or  32*8  per  cent. ;  fur 
disease,  123  cases,  80  deaths,  or  24*4  per  cent. ;  through  the  condyles,  for 
injury.  111  cases,  40  deaths,  or  36*1  per  cent. ;  for  disease,  GO  cases,  15 
deaths,  or  25  per  cent. ;  Uritti's  operation,  for  injury,  25  cases,  4  deaths  or  16 
per  cent. ;  for  disease,  19  cases,  5  deaths,  or  26*3  per  cent. 

Amputations  of  the  Thigh  are  commonly  reiiuired  both  for  accident  and 
for  disease.  They  may  be  performed  immediately  above  the  knee,  in  the 
middle  of  the  limb,  or  in  its  upper  third.  Amputation  just  above  the  knee 
may  l>e  done  by  lateral  flaps,  the  mass  of  muscle  in  this  part  of  the  thigh 
lies  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  the  central  portion  being  occupied  in  front  by 
the  tendinous  and  aponeurotic  structures  connected  with  the  patella,  and 
behind  by  the  upper  triangle  of  the  popUteal  space  :  hence,  if  antcro-pos* 
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tenor  Saps  be  made  here,  they  will  be  thin  and  tendinooB  in  the  middle  ; 
vhereas  the  lateral  fispe  are  nuifomily  thick.  Lateral  flape  have,  however, 
the  disadvantage  of  leaving  the  scar  over  the  bone,  and  they  are  more 
diiEcnlt  to  keep  in  poBition  than  antero-posterior  flaps,  consequently  many 
SnrgeoQB  prefer  the  latter.  In  the  middle  and  upper  thirds  of  the  thigh, 
the  soft  parts  are  so  distributed  that  the  antero-posterior  flape  always 
leave  the  beet  result,  and  give  the  best  covering  to  the  bone.  If  lateml 
fl^M  be  made  in  these  situations,  Uie  end  of  the  bone  is  apt  to  be  drawn  up 
into  the  angle  of  the  wound  between  the  flaps,  which  fall  away  behind  it.  In 
ampaCation  in  the  lower  or  middle  third,  a  toimii(|uet  may  be  applied  high  on 
the  limb ;  bat  when  the  operation  is  done  in  the  upper  third,  there  is  no  q)aGe 
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for  the  application  of  this  inatmment,  so  the  haemorrhage  must  be  arrested  by 
the  application  of  the  india-rubber  band^;e  as  described  ou  p.  43,  by  the 
aortic  tourniquet,  or  by  an  assistant  compressing  the  artery  as  it  passes  over 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  (Fig.  18,  p.  49).  In  whatever  situation  the  Surgeon 
ampntates,  he  must  be  careful  to  carry  the  knife  so  as  not  to  split  the  femoral 
artery  or  vein. 

Awpntetioii  Abora  tlia  Zasa  by  Lataral  Flapa,  or  Vanoala'a  Op*xft- 
tifln,  is  thus  performed  :  the  outer  flap  should  always  be  made  first.  The 
I*Hnt  of  the  knife,  being  entered  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  about  three 
inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  is  carried  close  round  the  bone 
and  brought  out  through  the  centre  of  the  ham ;  the  flap  is  then  cut  down- 
wards and  outwards  ;  the  knife,  being  entered  again  in  the  upper  angle  of  the 
incision,  is  carried  close  round  the  bone  to  its  inner  side,  and  the  inner  flap 
made  by  a  sweepii^  cut  (Fig.  77).  Unless  the  blade  be  kept  in  contact  with 
ibe  bone  in  this  situation,  the  femoral  artery  is  very  apt  to  be  split.  The  flaps 
t«ing  then  retracted,  the  bone  is  cleared  by  two  sweeps  of  the  knife,  and  sawn 
about  fov  inches  above  its  articular  Huriacc. 

In  the  Middle  or  Upper  Third  of  the  Thigh,  the  Aiit«ro-pott«riOF  FUp- 
Oparatitm  is  to  be  preferred.  In  ordinaiy  cases,  the  anterior  flap  may  first 
be  made,  and  the  posterior  one  subsequently  feahioned,  both  by  transfixion 
fFig.  -'i,  p.  57).  If,  however,  the  patient  be  very  much  emaciated,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  good  cushion  irom  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  in  this  way ; 
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and  it  ia  consequently  preferable  to  follow  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr,  Liiko 
of  making  the  posterior  flap  first  by  tranafixion,  and  the  anterior  one  after- 
wards by  cutting  from  without  inwards  (Fig.  22).  In  some  instances  in  wLich 
the  tissues  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  are  much  diseased  or  injured, 
Tchilst  those  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb  are  sound,  a  very  good  stump 
may  lie  lashioned  by  making  a  long  square  anterior  fiap  by  transfixion,  and 
then  cutting  at  one  stroke  of  the  knife  through  the  soft  parts  at  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  limb,  in  a  somewhat  oblique  direction  from  below  upwards.  The 
anterior  flap,  when  laid  down,  will  form  the  cushion  at  the  end  of  the  stump. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  operation  will  be  better  per- 


Fi^  ;e Amputatlnn  of  tbe  Thigh,  Figpi  cut  from  nithout  Inwinli. 

formed  as  followa.  The  Surgeon,  standing  on  the  right  Bide  of  the  patient. 
enters  the  knife  mid-way  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  tbe 
thigh  on  the  side  opposite  to  himself,  and  marks  out  a  rectangular  flap,  with 
the  right  angles  rounded  ofl",  equal  in  length  to  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of 
the  limb  at  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  sawn.  He  nest  sweeps  the 
knife  round  the  back  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  mark  out  a  rounded  flap  hiUf  the 
length  of  the  anterior  flap.  The  limb  is  now  raised,  and  the  posterior  flap, 
consisting  of  skin  and  fat  only,  is  dissected  up  to  the  angle  of  the  flaps,  so  as 
to  fi'ee  it  from  the  ham-string  muscles,  and  thus  to  limit  ita  retraction.  The 
anterior  is  now  raised,  only  skin  and  fat  being  taken  for  the  firrt,  inch  or  so. 
after  which  the  Surgeon  takes  as  much  muscle  as  he  thinks  ad\'isable  to  ensure 
the  vitality  of  the  flap  (Fig.  78).    The  remaining  muscular  tissue  is  qow 
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dirided  circnlarlj,  and  the  soft  parts  retracted  for  a  distance  of  about  two 
inches,  and  the  bone  8a>vn  at  that  point.  The  retraction  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  raising  the  limb  to  a  right  angle  with  the  table,  as  recommended  by  Spence. 
The  results  of  this  operation  are  most  satisfactory.  It  may  be  performed 
equally  well  at  any  part  of  the  thigh  from  the  trochanters  to  the  lower  end, 
where  the  skin  of  the  patella  is  included  in  the  anterior  flap. 

In  all  amputations  of  the  thigh  more  or  less  trouble  arises  irom  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  flexor  muscles  tending  to  displace  the  posterior  flap  upwards,  and 
BO  to  leare  a  gaping  wound  behind  to  heal  by  granulation.  This  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  flexed  position  in  which  the  patient  invariably  places  the  hmb. 
The  amount  of  covering  should  therefore  never  be  less  than  twice  the  diameter 
of  the  limb  at  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  sawn.  Thus,  suppose  the 
antero-poeterior  diameter  to  be  four  inches,  the  anterior  flap  should  be  2|-  inches 
loug  and  the  posterior  1^  in.,  and  the  muscles  should  be  retracted  for  two  inches. 
If  there  is  sufficient  skin  to  be  had  in  a  primary  amputation  it  might  perhaps 
be  better  even  still  further  to  lengthen  the  posterior  flap,  making  it  equal  to 
the  anterior. 

Amputation  of  the  thigh  may  be  performed  also  by  the  pure  circular,  or  the 
modified  circular,  method,  both  of  which  give  exceUent  results  in  very  fleshy 
thighs. 

▲mputetion  through  the  Troohantem  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
practised,  either  in  severe  compound  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh, 
or  in  cases  of  non-malignant  tumours  of  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  the 
femur  ;  and  thus  the  more  severe  and  dangerous  operation  of  disarticulation 
at  the  hip  may  be  avoided.  Indeed,  should  it  be  found,  after  section  of  the 
bone,  that  it  is  so  much  injured  or  diseased  as  to  require  removal  at  the  joint, 
this  may  readily  enough  be  done  by  dissecting  the  head  out  of  the  acetabulum 
with  a  strong  scalpel  or  bistoury. 

SMmlte. — ^The  mortality  after  amputation  of  the  thigh  is  very  considerable 
when  the  operation  is  done  for  injury,  more  particularly  for  compound 
fracture  of  the  femur  itself.  The  mortality  after  amputation  for  injury  in  civil 
boepitala  amounts,  according  to  the  table  at  page  84,  to  59' 7  per  cent.  In  the 
French  army  in  Uie  Crimea,  and  in  Italy,  it  was  very  high,  amounting  to 
9:f  per  cent.  In  some  hospitals  primary  amputation  of  the  thigh  seems  to 
have  been  almost  invariably  a  fatal  procedure  ;  whilst  in  other  institutions  the 
mortality  has  not  exceeded  50  or  60  per  cent.  At  Guy^s  Hospital  and  at 
University  College,  secondary  amputation  of  the  thigh  has  been  more  fatal 
than  the  primary. 

The  result  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  disease  of  the  knee-joint  depends 
entizely  upon  whether  the  affection  is  acute  or  chronic.  In  acute  suppurative 
disorganisation  of  the  knee,  amputation  of  the  thigh  is  most  fatal ;  indeed,  so 
high  la  the  rate  of  mortality,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  proper  to 
perferm  the  operation  in  that  stage  of  the  affection.  In  chronic  knee-joint 
disease,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operation  is  most  satisfactory  and  successful ; 
death  seldom  resulting  unless  the  operation  has  been  deferred  too  long. 
The  general  percentage  of  mortality  after  amputation  for  disease  is  about 
Ztb. 

The  canses  of  death  vary  according  to  the  condition  for  which  the  operation 
is  performed.  In  primary  amputation,  the  fatal  event  is  brought  about  chiefly 
l»y  exhanation,  traumatic  gangrene  of  the  stump,  or  secondary  haemorrhage. 
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In  secondary  ampntations,  and  in  those  for  disease,  pjsemia,  erysipelas,  and 
exhaustion  are  the  usual  causes  of  death. 

Max  Schede  gives  the  following  statistics  for  civil  practice  : — Upper  third 
for  injury,  78  cases,  57  deaths,  or  78*0  per  cent. ;  for  disease,  42  cases,  15 
deaths,  or  35*7  per  cent. ;  middle  third,  for  injury,  67  cases,  50  deaths,  or 
74  per  cent. ;  for  disease,  137  cases,  55  deaths,  or  40*1  per  cent.  ;  lower  third, 
for  injury,  147  cases,  74  deatlis,  or  50  per  cent. ;  for  disease,  205  cases,  G4 
deaths,  or  31*2  per  cent.  The  mih'taiy  statistics  (excluding  the  French  cases) 
for  all  amputations  of  the  thigh  show  the  following  results.  Primary,  23*9 
per  cent,  of  deaths ;  intermediate,  72  per  cent.  ;  secondary,  G9-6  per  cent.  ; 
time  not  stated,  84*9  per  cent.  The  combined  statistics  of  Busch,  Socin, 
Schede,  and  Yolkmann  of  cases  treated  antiseptically,  excluding  all  complicated 
cases,  are  as  follows : — For  injury,  23  cases,  5  deaths :  3  from  shock,  1  from 
tetanus,  and  1  from  septicaemia.  For  disease,  63  cases,  1  death  from  secondary 
haemorrhage.  Those  of  Bardeleben,  Billroth,  and  Bruns,  from  the  pre- 
antiseptic  period,  all  complicated  cases  being  excluded,  are :  for  injury,  24 
cases,  14  deaths — 6  from  pyaemia,  5  from  septicaemia,  1  from  exhaustion,  and 
2  from  shock ;  for  disease,  81  cases,  29  deaths — 20  from  pyaemia,  1  from 
exhaustion,  4  from  septicaemia,  1  from  secondary  haemorrhage,  and  3  from 
unknown  causes. 

Amputation  at  the  Hip-joint. — ^This  formidable  operation  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  into  surgery.  During  the  early  part  and 
middle  of  the  past  century,  its  practicability  was  warmly  canvassed  in  France. 
It  was  performed  on  animals  experimentally.  It  was  found  that  patients 
affected  with  ergotism,  whose  lower  extremities  had  become  gangrenous,  and 
had  separated  at  the  hip-joint,  survived  ;  and,  at  last,  in  the  year  1773,  the 
first  successful  amputation  of  the  kind  was  performed  by  Perrault  of  St. 
Maure.  In  the  next  year,  the  operation  was  done  in  England  by  Eerr  of 
Northampton,  on  a  girl  aged  12,  affected  with  hip-disease  and  lumbar  abscefls. 
The  operation  was  unjustifiable  in  such  a  case,  but  the  patient  lived  17  days, 
and  thus  its  practicability  was  demonstrated.  Larrey  performed  it  in  1793 
for  the  first  time  for  gun-shot  injury ;  aud  since  that  time  the  operation 
has  become  an  established  one  in  surgical  practice,  civil  as  well  as  military. 
The  operation  was  first  performed  suocessfnlly  in  England  in  1812,  by 
Brownrigg,  of  Plymouth,  on  a  man  whose  thigh  had  been  broken  in  the 
Peninsular  war  a  year  previously. 

Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  may  be  and  has  been  performed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  which  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  detail  The  most  convenient  operations  are 
those  by  antero-posterior  Jlaps^  and  the  oval  method.  Of  these,  that  by  aatMo- 
postarior  flaps  is  the  easier  and  more  speedy.  It  consists  in  making  a  lai)^ 
and  thick  anterior  flap  by  transfixion,  and  a  short  posterior  one  from  Uie 
gluteal  region  and  back  part  of  the  thigL  In  order  to  perform  this  operation 
properly,  the  patient's  body  must  be  brought  well  forward  upon  the  edge  of 
the  table,  so  that  the  nates  project  beyond  it,  and  be  steadied  by  strong 
bandages.  One  of  these  must  be  passed  between  the  sound  thigh  and  the 
perinaeum,  and  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table ;  another  should  be 
carried  across  the  pelvis  to  the  lower  end ;  aud  the  sound  limb  must  be  tied  to 
the  leg  of  the  table.  The  circulation  through  the  limb  should  then  be  arrested 
by  one  of  the  means- described  on  pp.  43,  47,  so  as  to  completely  restrain  the 
circulation  through  the  lower  extremities,  thus  depriving  the  operation  of  its 
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gnat  duger — nndtie  loss  of  blood — and  enabling  the  Surgeon  to  complete  it 
witbont  harrjr  or  anxiety  on  this  account. 

The  Surgeon  must  hare  three  assistanta  on  whom  he  can  fully  rely. 
Asistaot  No.  1  takes  charge  of  the  flap,  compressing  the  femoral  vessels  ;  and, 
ID  the  ibseoce  of  the  abdominal  compressor,  on  hie  tmstwortbmess  the  patient's 
life  ii  mainly  dependent.  Assistant  No.  2  takes  chai^  of  the  limb ;  flexing 
it  digbtiy  on  the  abdomen  in  the  first  stage  of  the  operation,  whilst  the 
DDUriw  flap  is  being  made  ;  forcibly  abdncting,  extending,  and  rotating 
oatwinb  daring  the  second  stage,  when  the  Surgeon  is  opening  the  capsule  of 
the  jrant ;  and  rotating  inwards  during  the  time  the  posterior  flap  is  being  cut. 
On  the  way  in  which  he  performs  these  duties,  the  facility  with  which  the 
SargHm  performB  the  operation  is  mainly  dependent.    To  Assistant  No.  3  is 


n^.  T9.— AmpnUtiao  at  the  BI]>-Joint;  romutlon  at  interlar  FUp  In  Left  Limb. 

Ci^niigDed  the  care  of  the  compressor  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  After  the 
•HMTsl  of  the  limb,  Assistant  No.  2  aids  the  Surgeon  in  ligaturing  the 
i^^rTiea.  These  preliminaries  having  been  arranged,  and  the  duty  of  each 
Mutant  assigned  to,  and  distinctly  understood  by  him,  the  operation  is  to  be 
pcritnoed  in  the  following  way. 

lbs  Surgeon,  standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  limb  to  be  removed,  feels  for 
[be  bony  points  which  guide  hia  knife,  viz.,  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  knife,  which  must  have  a  blade  twelve 
uu:^  kmg,  requires  to  be  entered,  and  the  flap  to  be  made,  in  different  ways, 
Kcwding  to  the  side  of  the  body  on  which  the  operation  is  performed.  If  it 
bt  CHI  the  feyi  Bide,  the  knife  should  be  entered  about  two  fingers'  breadth 
below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  carried  deeply  in  the  limb 
behind  the  veasels,  directly  across  the  joint ;  its  point  being  niade  to  issue 
tKv  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  welt  behind  the  prominent  ridge  formed  by 
the  tendon  of  the  adductor  longus  (Fig.  79).  In  transfixing  on  this  side,  care 
mutt  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  scrotum  or  the  opposite  thigh ;  the  back  of 
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the  knife  must  run  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  point  must  nofc  k 
held  too  high,  lest  it  enter  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  anterior  flap  must  then 
be  rapidly  cut  downwards  and  forwards,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  length. 
In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  flap  pointed.  Tliis  is  best 
done  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  turned  slightly  towards  the  bone  till  the 
point  IB  reached  at  which  it  is  to  be  brought  out.  Also,  the  assistant  who  holds 
the  limb  must  take  care  not  to  extend  it  too  soon,  but  to  keep  it  flexed  and 
slightly  adducted  until  the  anterior  flap  is  completely  cut ;  and  the  assistant 
who  has  charge  of  the  flap  must  be  careful  not  to  raise  it  up  too  much  nor  to 
squeeze  it  laterally  in  grasping  the  vessel.  The  limb,  which  has  so  fer  been 
i-aised  and  slightly  flexed  upon  the  abdomen  and  adducted,  must  now  be 
forcibly  extended,  abducted,  and  rotated  outwards ;  the  capsule  of  the  joint 
is  then  to  be  opened  by  a  firm  cut  with  the  point  of  the  knife.    So  soon 


Fig.  80.— Amputation  at  the  Hip-Joint :  Formation  of  Anterior  Flap  in  Right  Umb. 


as  this  is  done,  the  head  of  the  femur  starts  out  of  the  socket  and  the  operator 
touches  the  round  ligament  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  The  assistant  now 
allows  the  limb  to  hang  down,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  becomes  separated 
by  some  distance  from  the  acetabulum,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  is 
brought  into  view  and  put  on  the  stretch.  This  is  divided  with  the  point  of 
the  knife,  and  immediately  it  is  done  the  assistant  puts  the  limb  in  an 
extended  position  in  a  line  with  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  rotates 
it  inwards  so  that  the  trochanter  shall  not  catch  the  knife  ;  the  heel  of  the 
knife  is  then  passed  over  the  trochanter,  and  the  posterior  flap  rapidly  cut  by 
carrying  the  knife  downwards  and  backwards  through  the  thick  muscles  in 
this  situation.    The  posterior  flap  may  be  about  four  inches  in  length  ;  bat 
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this  mnjBt  of  conrse  vary  according  to  the  length  of  the  anterior  flap.  When 
the  ampatation  is  performed  on  the  right  side,  the  anterior  flap  ifi  made  by 
entering  the  knife  just  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  bringing  it 
out  two  fingers*  breadth  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
(Fig.  80)  ;  the  remaining  steps  of  the  operation  being  performed  as  in  the  last 
case.  In  transfixing  from  the  inner  side,  if  the  point  of  the  knife  be  directed 
too  much  upwards,  it  may  enter  the  thyroid  foramen. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  caused  by  standing  in  a  cramped  posi- 
tion between  the  patient's  thighs,  many  Surgeons  transfix  from  the  outer  side 
on  the  right  side  as  well  as  on  the  left. 

In  consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  limb  that  is  about  to  be  removed 
may  have  been  injured,  or  have  been  encroached  upon  by  disease,  it  is  not 
slwajs  easy  to  make  the  anterior  flap  of  the  size  or  shape  described.  A  little 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon  will  however  enable  him  to  take  the 
mjuisite  amount  of  covering  from  the  outer  or  inner  parts,  by  inclining  the 
point  or  the  heel  of  the  knife  downwards,  as  the  case  may  require ;  or  he 
may  make  the  anterior  flap  by  incision  from  without  inwards,  instead  of  by 
transfixion. 

When  the  femur  is  entire  and  unbroken,  Assistant  No.  2  uses  it  as  a 
ierer,  bringing  the  lower  end  of  it  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation 
downwards  and  outwards,  thus  causing  the  head  of  the  bone  to  press  against 
the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  to  start  out  with  a  peculiar  sucking 
noise  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  opened.    Should,  however,  the  bone  have  been 
fiactured  high  up,  this  movement  cannot  be  given  to  it ;   and  then  the 
Sai)geon  must  grasp  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  below  the  trochanters,  so  as  to 
steady  and  push  it  back  as  he  is  disarticulating  its  head.    In  two  of  the  cases 
in  which  I  have  amputated  at  the  hip-joint,  it  has  been  necessary  to  do  this — 
in  one,  in  consequence  of  the  crush  of  the  bone,  two  inches  below  the 
crochanters,  by  a  railway  accident ;  in  the  other,  in  consequence  of  its 
ftpontaneoos  fracture  at  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  in  a 
case  of  rapidly  growing  malignant  disease  of  the  bone.    This  fractured  con- 
dition of  the  femur  necessarily  makes  the  operation  somewhat  more  difficult, 
as  the  Sargeon  is  deprived  of  the  long  lever  afforded  by  the  limb  in  its  sound 
Slate,  by  which  the  head  is  tilted  upwards  and  forwards,  and  the  capsule  put 
on  the  stretch  so  as  to  be  brought  directly  against  the  point  of  the  knife  as  it 
is  drawn  across  it. 

In  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  the  great  immediate  danger  formerly  appre- 
hended was  excessive  haemorrhage,  the  incisions  being  made  so  high  up  that 
no  ordinary  tourniquet  could  be  applied.    By  means  of  Pancoast's  compressor, 
the  circolation  through  the  abdominal  aorta  may  be  arrested,  and  thus  the 
danger  has  been  obviated.    Even  now  the  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage  during 
the  operation  mnst  be  intrusted  to  an  assistant  who  can  be  fuUy  relied  on. 
After  the  abdominal  compressor  has  been  applied,  and  the  flow  of  blood 
rfaroQgfa  the  aorta  arrested,  his  business  should  be  to  compress  the  artery  above 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  then  to  follow  the  knife  in  the  first  incision,  and, 
SiS  the  anterior  flap  is  being  made,  slip  his  fingers  under  it  and  grasp  it  firmly 
sojove  and  below,  so  as  to  compress  the  femoral  artery  in  it,  which  is  divided 
aa  the  knife  cuts  its  way  out  (Fig.  81).    By  grasping  the  flap  tightly,  there 
win  be  but  little  risk  of  haemorrhage  from  the  femoral  artery,  even  when  the 
^Uominal  aorta  has  not  been  compressed  by  the  application  of  the  toumi- 
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qnct ;  but  lest  this  Bhoiild  slip,  or  the  assistant  whoso  duty  it  is  to  grasp  the 
flap  by  any  cbaoce  should  fail  in  holding  it  properly,  it  may  be  well  to  direct 
one  of  the  assistants,  whose  business  it  is  to  steady  the  trunk,  to  have  his 
tbomb  well  pressed  down  into  the  iliac  fossa,  so  as  to  compress  the  artery 
against  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  As  tbe  posterior  flap  is  bving  made,  the 
bleeding  from  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  vessels,  which  is  often  very  free,  may  be 
arrested  by  two  assistants  who  should  be  ready  to  cover  and  compress  them 
with  the  fingers  or  dry  sponges,  or  seize  them  in  Sir  Spencer  Wells "s  forceps. 
The  arteries  may  then  be  ligatured  one  by  one,  as  the  assistant  exposes  them. 
If  the  other  assistant  have  a  good  hold  of  the  femoral,  the  vessels  in  the 
posterior  flap  may  be  tied  jirst ;  but  if  the  femoral  be  ineccnrely  held,  it 
mnst  be  firBt  tied.  The  femoral  arteries,  both  superficial  and  deep,  will 
be  found  to  be  cut  long,  and  to  project  from  the  muscles,  by  which  they 
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ng.  81.— AnpntiitloD  it  Hlp-Jolot :  Comprmlon  of  Frnionl  Aitrtji  In  Antfriot  Flip. 

are  surronnded,  so  as  veiy  readily  to  be  seized  by  the  fingers  or  forceps, 
pulled  out,  and  ligatured.  The  arteries  in  the  posterior  flap  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  joint  will !«  found  in  the  iuter-moscular  septa.  The  flape 
are  to  be  brought  together  by  six  or  eight  sutures,  and  a  turn  of  a  broad 
l>andagc  may  then  be  passed  round  the  abdomen,  and  the  end  brought  Dp 
from  liehind  under  the  stump  so  as  to  support  them. 

In  former  times  it  was  of  great  importance  to  perform  the  operation  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  and  the  disarticulation  was  nsually  effected  in 
from  thirty  to  forty  seconds,  and  frequently  in  even  less  time ;  but  since  the 
means  of  arresting  heemorrbage  have  been  perfected,  time  is  of  Ices  import- 
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uice,  and  conseqneiitlj  the  oval  method,  which  presents  many  advantages,  has 
been  much  more  frequently  practised  of  late  years. 

The  OTal  amputation  is  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  more  experience 
ia,  perhaps,  still  required  to  determine  which  is  the  best.    The  following  plan 
has  been  found  to  answer  well  at  University  College  Hospital.    The  patient  is 
to  be  placed  on  his  sound  side,  and  the  thigh  of  that  side  is  to  be  flexed  as  far 
as  possible  and  secured  in  that  position  by  two  bandages,  one  attached  to  the 
thigh  inmiediately  above  the  knee  with  a  clove  hitch,  the  two  ends  of  which 
are  paBsed  round  the  patient's  neck  and  under  the  arm  of  the  same  side  and 
firmly  knotted  together.    This  bandage  maintains  the  flexed  position  of  the 
tfafgh,  which  gives  steadiness  to  the  trunk.    The  second  bandage  is  to  be 
passed  also  round  the  sound  thigh  and  secured  to  the  leg  of  the  table  beneath 
the  patient's  head,  in  order  to  prevent  his  slipping  down  during  the  operation. 
The  patient's  body  must  be  further  steadied  by  an  assistant  placed  opposite 
the  shoulderB.    Another  assistant  takes  charge  of  the  thigh,  and  a  third,  who 
stands  opposite  the  Surgeon,  will  take  the  vessel  by  thrusting  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  into  the  wound  and  grasping  the  artery  between  them  and  his 
thumbs    The  patient  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  india-rubber  band  or 
aortic  damp  applied,  the  Surgeon  stands  so  as  to  have  his  left  hand  to  the 
flaps,  that  is  to  say,  behind  for  the  right  thigh,  and  in  front  for  the  left.    An 
amputating  knife  of  moderate  length  is  to  be  chosen.    In  operating  on  the 
ri^  side  the  incision  is  commenced  about  two  inches  above  the  trochanter 
and  earned  firmly  down  to  the  bone  and  along  the  femur  to  about  six  or  seven 
inches  below  the  upper  end  of  the  bone.    At  this  point  the  incision  is  made 
to  l»fizrcate,  one  part  being  carried  in  a  curved  dijrection  forwards  for  about 
two  inches  and  the  other  backwards  in  the  same  way.    This  marks  the  point 
at  which  the  transverse  part  of  the  incision  is  to  be  made.    The  limb  is  now 
abducted,  and,  if  the  first  incision  has  been  made  with  sufficient  firmness,  the 
cpentOT  will  be  able  to  push  his  thumb  into  the  longitudinal  slit  which  has 
i«een  made  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  two  smaller  glutei.    The  muscles  thus 
Iteing  pat  on  the  stretch,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  made  to  cut  over  the  tro- 
chanter and  down  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  completely  separating  the 
mmclea  attached  to  it,  first  in  front  and  then  behind.    The  limb  is  then 
ffiTcibij  addncted,  and  the  assistant  at  the  same  time  tries  to  lift  the  head 
of  the  femur  out  by  putting  one  of  his  hands  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
as  high  up  as  poasible.    l^e  operator  then  opens  the  joint  by  making  a  firm 
cut  in  the  line  of  the  superficial  incision,  so  as  to  make  a  slit  in  the  capsule 
BDd  to  divide  the  cotyloid  ligament,  and  thus  to  render  dislocation  more 
easy.    Another  incision  is  then  carried  backwards  in  the  capsule  in  the 
line  of  its  attachment.    The  head  of  the  bone  then  starts  from  the  socket 
and  the  point  of  the  knife  is  inserted  so  as  to  divide  the  round  ligament. 
If  the  hdsd  does  not  come  out  readily,  the  assistant  may  seize  the  exposed 
trodianter  with  a  pair  of  lion  forceps  and  drag  it  forcibly  outwards.    The 
remainder  of  the  capsule  is  then  cut,  and  the  assistant  can  now  lay  hold 
of  the  trochanter  and  pull  it  forcibly  out  of  the  wound,  while  the  operator, 
{Tetdng  his  knife  to  the  inner  side  while  he  holds  the  soft  parts  out  of 
t^je  way  with  his  left  hand,  gradually  separates  the  bone  from  its  attach- 
ments till  it  ia  exposed  as  low  as  is  required.    During  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion the  limb  must  still  be  adducted  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.    Having 
Racfaed  the  point  at  which  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  part  of  the 
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incision  has  been  already  marked,  the  Snrgeon  turns  the  edge  of  the  knife  away 
from  the  bone  and  cuts  across  to  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  thus  completing  the 
amputation.  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  assistant  must  bring  the 
limb  into  a  straight  line  with  the  trunk*  The  artery  must  be  compressed  by 
an  assistant  with  one  hand  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wound.  In  operating 
on  the  left  side,  the  first  incision  is  made  fi'om  below  upwards.  In  other 
respects  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  right  side.  If 
the  limb  be  veiy  muscular  it  is  a  good  plan,  after  having  enucleated  the  upper 
part  of  the  femur,  to  complete  the  circular  part  of  the  incision  by  cutting 
from  without  inwards,  carrying  the  incision  only  through  the  skin  and  fat, 
which  may  then  be  turned  up  for  a  couple  of  inches,  the  muscles  being 
divided  last  of  all  at  the  higher  level.  The  wound  must  be  carefiilly  united 
with  sutures,  a  large  drainage  tube  being  inserted  at  the  outer  side.  The 
advantages  of  the  oval  method  are :  firstly,  as  pointed  out  by  Fumeanx 
Jordan,  it  leaves  a  smaller  wound  than  the  flap  amputation,  and,  secondly,  it 
can  more  easily  be  dressed  by  some  of  the  antiseptic  methods,  as  there  is  an 
interval  of  six  or  seven  inches  at  the  inner  side  of  the  stump  between  the 
wound  and  the  anus.  The  only  disadvantage  it  presents  is,  that  it  is  more 
difficult  and  tedious  of  performance. 

In  order  still  further  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  wound,  some  Surgeons  have 
recommended  that  the  thigh  be  amputated  immediately  below  the  trochanters, 
first,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  be  then  excised  from  the  wound. 

Sesvlts. — ^The  mortality  after  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  is  necessarflj 
veiy  high.  This  we  should  naturally  expect  from  the  size  of  the  part  removed 
and  the  consequent  shock  to  the  system.  The  rate  of  recovery  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  limb  that  necessitates  the  operation.  Thna, 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint  had  been  performed,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
from  published  cases,  126  times  up  to  the  year  1864  ;  of  these  76  died.  In  47 
instances  it  was  for  injury :  of  these  35  proved  fatal ;  whilst  in  42  cases  in 
which  it  was  done  for  chronic  disease,  24  recovered  and  only  18  died. 

Primary  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  in  cases  of  severe  injury  of  the  thigh,  by 
gunshot  or  otherwise,  with  comminution  of  the  femur,  is  one  of  the  most  &tiJ 
operations  in  surgery.  In  all  the  12  cases  in  which  it  was  done  in  the  Crimea 
it  proved  fatal ;  and  Legouest  has  collected  80  cases  of  this  amputation  for 
gunshot  injury,  in  all  of  which  the  operation  terminated  in  death.  Indeed, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  America,  there  was  no  authentic 
instance  of  recovery  under  these  circumstances.  But  in  the  elaborate  and  most 
able  surgical  history  of  that  great  war,  published  by  the  Surgeon-General, 
19  cases  of  primary  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  for  gunshot  injury  of  the 
femur  are  related.  Of  these  11  died  from  the  immediate  shock  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  5  died  between  the  2nd  and  the  10th  day  ;  one,  a  man  28  years  of  age, 
who  had  amputation  at  the  hip  performed  by  Surgeon  Shippen  seven  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  his  wound,  was  in  perfect  hc^th  four  years  after  the 
operation  ;  and  the  remaining  two  cases  had  been  cured,  so  that  one  was  811%^ 
and  well  two,  and  the  other  six,  months  after  the  amputation. 

Intermediate  operations,  or  those  done  during  the  inflammatoiy  period, 
are  very  unsuccessful :  18  cases  that  occurred  in  the  American  war  were  all 
&tal. 

Secondary  amputation^  in  cases  of  attempted  preservation  of  the  limb  after 
severe  injuries  and  gunshot-wounds,  has  been  far  more  successful.    Four  cases 
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in  which  J.  Boux  practised  it  in  the  French  campaign  of  1859  in  Italy  all 
recovered,  as  did  two  ont  of  nine  in  which  it  was  practised  in  America. 

Be-amjmlatian  at  the  hip-Joint  for  diseased  thigh-stumps  has  also  been  a 
successful  operation  :  4  out  of  7  American  cases  recovered. 

Amputation  at  Vie  hip-joint  for  disease  of  the  femur  has  undoubtedly 
become  less  fatal  of  late  years  than  formerly.  This  is  owing  to  the 
operation  being  submitted  to  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease ;  to  a  better 
a'lection  of  cases ;  possibly  to  improved  methods  of  after-treatment ;  but 
mainly  to  the  influence  of  anaBsthetics,  by  which  the  shock  to  the  system 
necessarily  resulting  from  so  very  severe  a  mutilation  is  materially  lessened. 
The  employment  of  Pancoast's  aorta-compressor  and  the  elastic  band  will 
probably  still  farther  reduce  the  mortality  by  lessening  the  loss  of  blood. 

The  more  extended  statistics  lately  published  by  Max  Schede  show  the 
following  results  : — Amputations  in  ci^il  practice, — for  injury,  55  cases,  with 
S9  deaths,  or  70*90  per  cent.  ;  for  disease,  153  cases,  65  deaths,  or  42*08  per 
cent.  The  carefully  collected  statistics  of  Liining  of  amputations  for  gunshot 
woimds  show  the  foUo^ving  results  :  primary  amputations — 90  cases,  84  deaths, 
or  93*83  per  cent. ;  intermediate  amputations  (from  second  to  fourth  day) — 22 
cases,  21  deaths,  or  95*45  per  cent. ;  secondary  or  late  amputations — 53  cases, 
42  deaths,  or  79*24  per  cent. ;  amputations  in  which  the  date  is  not  stated — 
03  cases,  60  death:?,  or  92*30  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


LOCAL    DISTURBANCES   OF   CIRCULATION,    AND 

INFLAMMATION. 

Local  Distukbakces  op  Circulation. — These  may  be  of  three  kinds. 
Local  Ana?mia ;  Active  Hypersemia,  Active  Congestion,  or  Determination  of 
Blood ;  and  Passive  Hyperaemia  or  Passive  Congestion. 

ZiOGAIi    ANiBMIA. 

Local  AwMw<«.  may  be  complete  and  permanent,  as  in  obliteration  of  the 
arteries  leading  to  a  part  by  the  formation  of  a  clot  of  blood  within  them,  by 
disease  of  their  coats,  by  pressure  from  \iithout,  or  from  a  wound.  Com- 
plete anaemia  may  result  aliso  from  difinsed  pressure  acting  on  the  capillaries. 
This  condition  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  death  of  the  affected  part, 
and  will  be  considered  when  treating  of  gangrene.  It  may  also  be  incomplete 
and  permanent  from  the  same  causes  acting  in  a  less  degree.  Whenever  from 
any  cause  the  arteries  leading  to  a  part  are  permanently  diminished  in  calibre, 
the  amount  of  blood  circulating  through  the  area  supphed  by  them  most 
necessarily  be  diminished,  and  the  tissues  will  suffer  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution.  Such  a  condition  is  very  common,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
from  degenerative  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries  in  old  people.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  nutrition  of  the  part  is  ]m{)aired.  It  is  colder  and 
paler  than  natural,  the  gro>vth  of  the  epithelium  is  imperfect,  and  the  surface* 
is  often  dry  and  scaly ;  in  a  limb,  the  nails  are  brittle  and  grow  more  slowly 
than  natural ;  the  muscles  are  weak  and  are  liable  to  irregular  painful  con- 
tractions or  cramp.  The  power  of  resistance  to  external  injuries  is  lessened  : 
a  slight  degree  of  cold  causes  gangrene ;  wounds  tend  to  slough  and  ulceration 
to  occur  in  the  skin  from  superficial  abrasions  ;  and  inflammation  in  general 
arises  from  causes  that  would  be  harmless  to  a  healthy  part,  and  tends  readily 
to  assume  a  spreading  form  and  to  terminate  in  suppuration  or  gangrene. 
Permanent  local  anaemia  acts  therefore  as  one  of  the  most  important  pre- 
disposing causes  of  inflammation.  Temporary  local  anaemia  may  be  prodnccxl 
intentionally  by  the  surgeon,  as  in  the  bloodless  methods  of  operating  already 
described,  or  by  pressure  applied  to  arrest  bleeding.  Physiologically  it  i's 
produced  by  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre  cells  in  the  middle  coat  of  the 
arteries.  This  may  Ikj  bn>ught  about  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  artery,  such 
as  occurs  from  mechanical  injury,  cold  or  exposure  in  a  wound,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  vaso-motor  ner>-e8.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  ner\e8, 
either  direct  or  reflex,  causes  temporary  contraction  of  the  vessels  in  the  area 
supplied  by  the  nerxes  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied.  As  familiar  examples 
of  local  anaemia  from  contraction  of  the  arteries,  we  may  take  the  dead-white 
colour  of  fingers  or  toes  from  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  anaemia  of  the  brain 
with  insensibility  which  fonns  the  condition  known  as  concussion  after  a  blow 
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apon  the  head.  Local  anaBmia  of  one  part  may  result  also  from  hjperasmia  of 
another,  as  the  amonnt  of  blood  in  the  body  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  distend 
all  the  vessels  folly.  The  most  familiar  example  of  this  is  the  faintness  from 
anaemia  of  the  brain  which  results  from  immersing  the  body  in  a  hot  bath, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  become  widely  dilated,  thus  more 
or  les  draining  the  internal  parts.  In  whatever  way  temporary  local  anaemia 
is  {xodnced,  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed  it  ceases,  and  is  replaced  by 
hyperaemia,  varying  in  intensity  with  the  duration  and  degree  of  the  previous 
atiOTnia  Familiar  examples  of  this  are :  the  red  glow  that  succeeds  when  the 
fingers  recover  after  having  been  "dead"  with  cold,  and  the  blush  and  oozing 
of  blood  that  follows  the  removal  of  the  tourniquet  in  bloodless  methods  of 
opiating. 

ACnVX    IiOOAI*    HTFXRSMZA,    AOTIVB    OONaBSTIOK,    DBTISRMZNATION    OF 

BIjOOD,    or    FLX7ZZ0N. 

This  condition  consists  essentially  of  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  a  part, 
owing  to  a  dilatation  of  the  arteries  from  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibre-cells 
of  the  middle  coat.  The  term  "  increased  vascular  action  '*  has  been  often 
a^^lied  to  this  condition,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  only  action  an  artery 
is  capable  of,  viz.  narrowing  of  its  calibre  by  contraction  of  its  muscular 
coat,  diminifihes  the  afflux  of  blood.  Determination  of  blood  is  a  vital  process, 
often  Teiy  transitory,  and  frequently  occurring  as  a  normal  action  in  those 
cooditioiis  of  the  system  in  which,  for  temporary  purposes,  an  increased  afflux 
of  Mood  is  called  for  by  particular  organs.  The  turgor  of  the  erectile  tissues, 
and  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  salivary  glands  during  secretion,  afford  familiar 
examples. 

An  increased  local  supply  of  blood  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  surgical  pro- 
ceases.  No  process  by  which  the  separation  of  dead  parts  is  effected,  or  by 
whidi  the  repair  of  wounds  or  ulcers  is  carried  out,  can  occur  without  it. 
Every  vascolar  tissue  is  susceptible  of  it;  and  in  active  processes  in  non- 
rascnlar  tissaes  it  occurs  in  the  nearest  vessels.  The  Surgeon  often  excites  it 
intentionallj  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  his  therapeutic  means.  Under 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  disease. 

It  isy  however,  frequently  associated  with  disease,  forming  as  it  does  an 

part  of  all  inflammatory  processes. 

. — The  regulation  of  the  circulation  is  under  the  control  of  the 

sjmpatfaetic  vaso-motor  nerves.    We  have  before  seen  that  stimulation  of  the 

sympathetic  causes  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  local  anaemia ;  inhibition  or 

paralysiB  of  the  sympathetic  causes  dilatation.    Thus  when  the  sympathetic 

nerve  in  the  neck  of  a  dog  or  rabbit  is  divided,  or  when  in  man  it  is  pressed 

on  by  a  tumour  or  an  aneurism,  the  arteries  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the 

head' become  dilated,  a  greater  afflux  of  blood  takes  place,  reddening  of  the  skin 

and  imioous  surfaces  occurs,  and  the  temperature  is  increased — in  other  words, 

determination  of  blood  results.    The  contraction  of  the  vessels  that  occurs  on 

stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  is  always  followed  rapidly  by  relaxation  with 

bTperaemia.    The  vaso-motor  nerves  may  be  affected  also  by  reflex  stimuli. 

iTTitadon  of  a  sensory  nerve  causes  immediate  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the 

area  supplied  by  that  nerve.    Another  marked  example  of  reflex  hyperasmia 

is  the  engorgement  of  the  kidney  that  often  follows  operations  upon  the 

uzdhra,  and  which  may  termmate  fatally.    An  irritant  applied  directly  to  a  part 
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may  cause  dilatation  of  the  Tcssels  in  two  ways,  first,  in  a  reflex  manner  by 
acting  on  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  part;  and  secondly,  by  acting  injuriously 
on  the  arteries  themselves,  and  paralysing  their  muscular  coats.  Thus,  a 
blister  when  first  applied  causes  redness  by  acting  on  the  sensory  nerves ; 
but  after  it  has  been  on  some  time,  its  action  extends  sufficiently  deeply  to 
exert  a  directly  injurious  influence  on  the  vessels  themselves.  This  latter 
condition  is  a  part  of  tnie  inflammation.  Hypenemia  always  accompanies 
the  exercise  of  function  ;  occurring  in  glands  during  secretion,  muscles  during 
exertion,  &c.  To  this  class  of  causes  may  also  be  refeiTed  the  various  forms  of 
normal  determination  such  as  erection,  or  the  enlargement  of  the  mammary 
vessels  during  pregnancy.  Lastly,  anasmia  of  one  part  may  be  associated 
with  hyperemia  of  another,  contraction  of  the  arteries  in  the  one  causing  a 
sympathetic  dilatation  of  the  ves.sels  of  the  other.  Thus  exix)sure  of  the 
surfiice  to  cold  may  cause  hyperasmia  of  the  lungs,  intestines,  or  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  determination  of  blood  are  those  that  we 
shoiUd  expect  to  result  from  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  rushing  with 
increased  velocity  through  the  affected  textures.  They  are  as  follows: — 
Redness  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  swelling  from  turgescencc  of  the  vessels,  heat 
appreciable  to  the  Surgeon  as  well  as  to  the  pitient,  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  of 
throbbing,  with  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  secretions  of  the  part. 

EfCSBCts. — The  effects  of  simple  hypenemia  can  rarely  1x5  studied  uncom- 
plicated by  other  conditions.  It  may,  however,  be  broadly  stated,  that  so  long 
as  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  healthy,  mere  increased  flow  of  blood  causes  no 
enl  consequences  in  the  affected  area.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  the  result  of 
local  irritation,  it  is  complicated  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  true  inflamma- 
tion. When  due  to  division  of  a  nerve,  such  as  the  sciatic,  in  which  are 
contained  motor  and  sensory  as  well  as  vaso-motor  fibres,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  effect  produced  is  due  to  the  mere  paralysis  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  arteries.  In  cases  of  hyperasmia  from  pressure  upon  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck,  there  is  some  fulness  of  the  face  but  no  actual 
oedema.  There  is  also  in  many  cases  profuse  sweating  of  the  affected  side  of 
the  face.  It  gives  rise  to  no  tendency  to  capillary  hajmorrhage,  pronded  the 
vessels  are  healthy ;  but  long  continued  or  frequently  repeated  determination 
of  blood  causes  permanent  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  and  some  thickening: 
of  their  walls.  In  glandular  organs  active  hypenemia  causes  an  excessive  flow 
of  secretion.  Occasionally  it  may  caiise  hypertrophy ;  thus,  the  skin  may 
assume  a  warty  aj)jxuirance  from  hypertrophy  of  its  papillro  in  the  hypcrajmic 
area  round  an  ulcer,  and  sometimes  there  may  be  an  excessive  growth  of  hair 
from  the  same  cause. 

PASBHTB    OONaaSTION. 

Pa«dTe  Congestion  or  PassiTa  Hyperemia  plan's  an  important  part  in 
surgery ;  it  gives  rise  to  serious  structural  changes  and  acts  as  a  powerful  pre- 
disposing cause  of  inflammation.  It  consists  essentially  of  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  affected  part  from  interference  with  its  free  return  to  the  heart. 
The  blood  in  the  affl'ctod  ai-ea  is  not  only  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  but  it 
circulates  languidly,  and,  from  its  prolonged  stay  in  tin*  capillaries,  it  IxKi'omes 
more  comj)letely  de-oxidise<l  than  natural*  and  is  con*»oquently  of  a  darker 
oolonr.  The  arteries  arc,  at  mo««t,  of  their  normal  sizt*,  perhaps  even  they  may 
be  contracted,  while  the  veins  aud  capillaries  are  distended.    Wlien  the  cir- 
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dilation  in  the  congested  part  becomes  completely  arrested,  aiagnatian  is  said 
to  occur. 

r«ni<«. — ^The  force  of  gravity  plays  an  important  part  in  many  cases  as  a 
cause  of  passiTe  congestion,  especially  in  the  pelvic  viscera,  the  veins  of  which 
are  unprovided  with  valves.  Its  effects  are,  however,  even  more  marked  in  the 
le^ir  when,  as  the  result  of  disease,  the  valves  have  become  incompetent.  Under 
theK  GRtomstances  the  increased  pressure  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  veins  and 
caiHDwies,  and  consequently  retards  the  flow  of  blood  through  them.  This 
condition  is  termed  hypostatic  congestion.  The  most  familiar  examples  are 
congesdon  of  the  legs  from  long-continued  standing,  and  of  the  posterior 
pan  of  the  longs  of  those  who  have  been  long  confined  to  a  recumbent 
position* 

Any  mechanical  obstruction  which  increases  the  resistance  in  the  venous 
or  capillary  circulation  also  gives  rise  to  passive  congestion.  The  obstructing 
cause  in  the  veins  may  be  outside  or  inside  the  vessels — the  former  being  such 
conditions  as  pressure  of  tumours,  or  of  faaces  on  the  pelvic  veins,  partial 
strangulation,  as  in  hernia,  &c. ;  and  the  latter,  coagulation  of  blood  in  the 
vein  wiA  or  without  inflammation  of  its  coats,  as  in  white  leg  or  phlegmasia 
dolena.  Congestion  in  the  capillaries  and  smaller  veins  alone  is  most  commonly 
the  result  of  altered  vital  relation  between  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  the 
oontaiaed  blood  ;  it  then  forms  a  part  of  inflammation,  and  is  most  properly 
desoibed  with  that  process. 

Again,  lesistanoe  remaining  unaltered,  passive  congestion  may  be  caused  by 
a  diminotion  of  the  normal  forces  of  the  circulation  which  should  overcome  it. 
Thus  we  flee  congestion  of  the  extremities  in  exhausting  fevers  in  which  the 
propolsiTe  power  of  the  heart  is  greatly  diminished ;  and  the  same  condition 
readily  oocnn  in  old  people.    Paralysed  limbs  are  usually  congested  and  cold, 
the  copgeation  arising  to  a  great  extent  from  the  want  of  muscular  contrac- 
tioofl,  which  help  so  powerfully  to  drive  the  blood  into  and  through  the  veins. 
Lastly,  the  |»x>pulBive  power  being  unaltered,  increased  resistance  may  be 
interposed  in  the  arterial  system  and  so  give  rise  to  congestion.    Thus  in 
the  vessels  of  the  leg  may  be  so  much  narrowed  that,  although 
\g  sufficient  blood  to  fill  the  vessels  beyond,  the  force  is  so  much 
diminiahed  that  it  is  almost  completely  expended  before  the  blood  reaches 
the  TciDfly  and  thus  partial  stagnation  occurs.    The  most  extreme  congestion 
ifl.  however,  met  with  when  a  small  terminal  artery,  m.,  one  not  anastomosing 
other  arteries,  becomes  suddenly  obliterated  as  by  embolism.    The  blood- 
is  reduced  to  nothing  in  the  area  supplied  by  the  plugged  artery,  while 
in  thesononnding  tissues  are  communicating  capillaries,  in  which  the  normal 
pteflfloie  exists  ;  consequently  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part  become  filled  ?rith 
mroTgitant  blood,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  force  to  empty  them.    A 
vmilar  condition  of  intense  passive  congestion  is  very  frequently  met  with  by 
the  HngeoD  in  undermined  portions  of  skin  which  have  been  deprived  of  their 
dix«ct  arterial  supply  by  destruction  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  as  in  phlegmo- 
>iw  oysipelas  or  superficial  strumous  abscesses.    The  blue  undermined  skin 
thna  produced,  may  hover  between  life  and  death  for  months,  delaying 
heaiing  indefinitely,  and  at  last  requiring  destruction  before  a  cure  can  be 
<•♦  Gained. 

Sflwte^ — ^Thesc  are  of  much  surgical  importance.    The  first  change  that 
nvally  tafcefl  place  ia  transudation  of  the  more  watery  constituents  of  the 
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blood  into  the  surronnding  tissue.  Hence  the  spaces  of  areolar  tissae  are 
distended  bj  the  effused  fluid,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as 
(Bdema, 

If  the  turgiditj  of  the  Tessels  be  great  and  their  walls  at  the  same  time 
unhealthy,  rupture  will  occur,  and  haemorrhage  from  the  surface  or  into  the 
substance  of  the  part  will  ensue.  Observations  made  on  the  frog's  foot  after 
ligature  of  the  main  vein  show,  however,  that  in  moderately  intense  conges- 
tion, the  red  corpuscles  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  without  any  apparent  rupture,  by  a  process  of  diapedesis. 
This  may  occur  with  the  passs^e  of  very  few  white  corpuscles  provided  the 
vessels  are  healthy.  The  red  corpuscles  that  thus  escape  from  the  vessels 
break  up  and  are  absorbed,  but  some  of  the  altered  blood-pigment  remains 
behind  and  causes  the  grey  pigmentation  of  mucous  membrane  or  the  brown 
colouring  of  the  skin,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  repeated  or  long  continued 
congestion. 

Induration  from  the  growth  of  fibroid  tissue,  chiefly  around  the  distended 
vessels,  is  an  almost  constant  consequence  of  repeated  or  long  continued 
passive  congestion.  But  although  the  affected  part  may  be  increased  in  bulk, 
the  normal  tissue  is  atrophied  from  the  pressure  of  the  new  growth.  Perhaps 
the  best  illustration  of  this  process  is  afforded  by  the  nutmeg-liver  that  is 
frequently  found  associated  with  obstructive  disease  of  the  heart.  It  may  be 
said  briefly  that  the  two  most  marked  post-mortem  signs  of  prolonged  or 
repeated  congestion  are  pigmentation  and  induration. 

The  most  important  effect,  however,  of  passive  hyperamia  is,  perhaps,  the 
lowering  of  the  vitality  of  the  affected  part,  rendering  it  prone  to  inflame  or 
ulcerate  from  slight  causes.  In  congestion,  although  the  part  contains  a  great 
excess  of  blood  at  any  given  time,  it  is  not  changed  with  sufficient  frequency, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  blood  that  circulates  is  really  less  than  natural 

Symptoms. — Passive  congestion  of  an  external  part  may  be  readily  recog- 
nised by  the  changes  it  induces  in  the  colour,  the  size,  the  feel,  the  temperature, 
and  the  functions  of  the  part.  The  colour  ranges  from  dark  red  to  bluish 
purple,  but  if  it  has  been  exposed  fi'equently  to  previous  attacks  [of  conges- 
tion, it  may  be  darkly  pigmented  and  brown  in  colour ;  it  is  increased  in  size ; 
if  the  congestion  is  recent  and  acute  it  is  soft  from  oedema,  and  pits  under 
the  pressure  of  the  finger ;  if  it  is  old  and  chronic  the  tissues  are  indurated 
and  brawny.  The  patient  is  conscious  of  a  heavy,  dull,  aching  sensation  in 
it,  scarcely  amounting  to  pain,  but  yet  attended  with  uneasiness.  The  tem- 
perature is  never  above,  but  often  below,  the  natural  standard,  and  the 
functions  are  lessened  in  activity. 

The  existence  of  congestion  in  an  internal  organ  may  be  ascertained  br 
finding  its  size  increased  and  its  functions  modified,  with  a  sensation  of  wcig^ht 
in  it.    The  symptoms  are  often,  however,  very  obscure. 

Treatment. — No  treatment  of  passive  congestion  can  be  successful  unl<^ 
the  cause  can  be  removed.  The  first  indication  consists  in  the  removal  of  any 
source  of  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  part,  as  by  loosening  a 
tight  bandage,  or  elevating  a  part  that  has  been  too  long  dependent.  If  the 
congestion  be  due  to  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  stimulants  and  digitalis 
may  be  of  service  in  relieving  it. 

The  next  indication  consists  in  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
congested  part.    The  mere  removal  of  the  obstructing  cause  may  effect  this : 
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iiQC  the  desired  effect  is  often  hastened  by  the  direct  removal  of  blood  by 
Kanikatioii,  or  by  the  application  of  leeches.  The  over-distended  vessels  may 
in  some  cases  be  relieved  by  promoting  a  free  secretion  from  the  part,  as  by 
the  administration  of  purga^^ives  for  portal  congestion.  In  some  parts,  again, 
the  jndicions  application  of  pressure  by  means  of  a  bandage  Avill  prevent 
or  relieve  congestion  by  limiting  oedema  and  by  compressing  the  dilated 
vesels,  sod  so  causing  the  blood  to  flow  more  rapidly  throngh  them,  provided 
the  presnre  be  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  interfere  with  the  current  through 
the  arteiies.  With  this  view  elastic  pressure  is  appb'ed  to  support  varicose 
veins  in  the  leg,  and  to  diminish  the  mechanical  hyperasmia  of  the  skin  that 
oaiaiJj  aooompanies  them. 

The  third  indication  in  the  treatment  of  congestion  consists  in  constringing 
Uift  dilated  vessels  by  the  direct  application  of  an  astringent  to  them  ;  thus 
reapply  nitrate  of  silver  to  congested  mucous  membranes,  and  cold  douches 
to  many  external  forms  of  passive  hypercemia, 

BTBAKaXTZiATIOK. 

StnagvlatioiL  is  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation  caused  by  a  narrow 

rircle  of  pressure  acting  both  upon  the  arteries  and  veins,  as  when  a  tight 

Itanda^  is  applied  round  a  limb.     Strangulation  may  be  at  once  complete, 

ihc  ciicolation  through  both  arteries  and  veins  being  simultaneously  arrested, 

2U  in  the  application  of  the  tourniquet.    The  circulation  below  the  band  is  at 

once  arrested,  but  no  visible  changes  occur  in  the  part,  nor  would  they  do  so 

till  gangrene  and  decomposition  commenced.    In  cases  in  which  strangulation 

i^  accidental  or  pathological  it  is  more  commonly  incomplete  at  first ;  the 

'liatructimi  acts  first  on  the  veins,  owing  to  the  lower  blood-pressure  within 

tlnjn,  the  iSow  throngh  the  arteries  continuing.    As  a  consequence  of  this  the 

phtn^^nena  of  passive  congestion  appear  in  their  most  intense  f oim ;  the  parts 

t«low  the  constriction  become  gorged  with  blood,  purple  or  black  in  colour, 

0:A  and  numb.    There  is  great  swelling,  and  often  abundant  escape  of  red 

corpoackfl  fi'om  the  vessels,  or  rupture  of  the  capillaries  with  extravasation  of 

Uood.   As  the  part  swells  the  constriction  becomes  tighter,  the  obstruction 

Vi  the  arterial  flow  increases,  and  finally  circulation  is  completely  arrested 

And  gangrene  sets  in. 

INFLAMMATION. 

The  stcdy  of  the  inflammatory  process  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  on  which 

the  Surgeon  can  enter  ;  but  the  labour  required  to  master  its  details  is  well 

\»sUj^^  inasmuch  as  an  acquaintance  with  its  nature,  symptoms,  and  progress, 

pvfrs  an  insight  into  the  greater  part  of  the  Science  of  Surgery.  The  management 

'  rfnflammation  as  it  affects  different  tissues  and  organs,  and  as  it  in  return  is 

aft-f.-usd  by  various  concomitant  circumstances,  comprises  a  great  part  of  the 

duties  of  a  Sorgcon.    The  Theory  of  Inflammation  is  a  purely  physiological 

.-ffl  patbr>lo^cal  study ;  and,  however  interesting  its  investigation  may  be, 

yu  as  the  diiscussion  of  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of  General 

Pswhology  than  to  that  of  Practical  Surgery,  it  cannot  consistently  be  entered 

^'jQ  here  otherwise  than  in  outline.    To  gain  a  ftill  acquaintance  with 

(fesent  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  intimate  nature,  origin,  and 

L  2 
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progress  of  the  inflammatory  process,  the  student  must  consult  works  on 
general  pathology,  and  the  writings  of  those  observers  in  this  country  and 
abroad  who  have  made  inflammation  the  subject  of  special  investi- 
gation.* 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  Inflammation  was  regarded  by  all 
pathologists  as  a  process  consisting  essentially  of  '^  a  perversion  of  the  natural 
acts  of  nutrition  of  the  part,"  and  most  regarded  it  as  a  condition  of  increased 
activity  of  the  processes  of  nutrition,  if  not  throughout  its  course,  at  any  rate, 
at  its  commencement.    In  1858,  Lister  as  the  result  of  his  observations, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  from  the  very  earliest  stage,  inflammation  i» 
not  an  increase  but  a  decrease  of  the  vital  activity  of  the  affected  tissues. 
This  theory  being,  however,  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  "  Cellular  Pathology" 
of  Virchow,  in  so  far  as  that  system  referred  to  inflammation,  met  with  but  little 
favour  till  after  the  re-discovery  by  Cohnheim  in  1867  of  the  migration  of  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  from  the  vessels  during  inflammation,  a  process 
by  which  the  appearance  of  new  cells  in  an  acutely  inflamed  area  was  fully 
accounted  for,  without  the  necessity  of  supposing  any  increased  activity,  either 
nutritive  or  formative,  in  the  original  tissues  of  the  part  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  process.     From  this  time  forwards  all  observations  have  tendd 
in  the  same  direction,  until  at  the  present  day,  the  definition  of  inflammatioQ 
given  by  Burdon-Sanderson  in  1870,  would  be  almost  universally  accepted. 
'*  Inflammation  is  the  succession  of  changes  which  occurs  in  a  living  tissue 
when  it  is  injured,  provided  that  the  injury  is  not  of  such  a  degree  as  at  once 
to  destroy  its  structure  and  vitality." 

Our  knowledge  of  inflammation  is  derived  chiefly  from  observations  of  the 
process  artificially  induced  in  some  transparent  tissue  in  a  living  animal.  The 
web  of  the  foot  and  the  mesentery  of  the  frog,  and  the  tongue  of  the  toad, 
have  been  chiefly  made  use  of.  In  order  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  processes 
observed  in  the  frog  are  identical  with  those  that  occur,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  mammals,  the  wing  of  the  bat  was  used  by  Paget,  and  more  lately 
the  mesentery  of  the  rabbit  has  also  been  successfully  experimented  upon. 
Lastly,  Huetcr,  by  observations  made  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip, 
showed  that  the  processes  observed  in  man  are  identical  with  those  that  occnr 
in  the  lower  animals.  Microscopic  examination  of  prepared  specimens  of 
inflamed  human  tissues  also  shows  appearances  which  are  readily  explained  hr 
what  is  seen  to  arise  during  actual  observation  of  the  process  of  inflammation 
in  the  frog. 

If  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  be  spread  out  and  examined  with  the  microscope, 
the  blood  is  seen  to  flow  in  a  continuous  stream  through  the  small  arteries, 
capillaries  and  veins.  In  any  vessel  which  is  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  several 
corpuscles  to  pass  at  the  same  time,  the  red  corpuscles  flow  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  forming  a  yellow  line,  while  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  colourless  zone,  fnv 

*  The  following  are  amongst  the  moat  important  Works  to  which  the  student  nuiy  refier  for  ftinii«^ 
infonnation  on  the  process  of  inflammation  and  on  the  histological  changes  it  gives  riao  to ; 
''Lecttires  on  Snrgical  Pathology"  (English  Translation);  Comil  et  Ranvier,  "Manual  ctf  J 
Histology  "  (English  TranslationT;  Holmes's  "  System  of  Snigery/'  3rd  edition  :  Articlt  oa  **'i 
by  Mr.  Simon  and  Dr.  J.  8.  Bardon-Sanderson  ;  Green,  "  Manual  of  Pathology  " ;  " 
f)f  Inflammation,"  by  Dr.  J.  8.  Bnrdon-Sanderson,  Lancet,  vol.  1.,  1876,  and  Briti^ 
1882  ;  Lister  on  the  *'  Early  Stag«i  of  Inflammation,"  PhUo»ophio(U  TraTuactUms^  pi 
read  Gennan  will  find  in  the  second  edition  of  Cohnheim's  "  Vorlestingen  Ub*** 
perha)m  the  fullest  and  clearest  acoonnt  of  the  inflammatory  proceas  to  hr 
Lastly,  the  more  advanced  student  who  has  thoroughly  mnstcml  the  mode*" 
liiil  to  gain  instmction  by  reading  Sir  James  Paget's  "  Lectures  on  Sorgic 
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from  red  oorpaacies,  known  as  the  inert  layer.  In  the  inert  layer  is  seen  an  occa- 
siooal  white  corpuscle,  passing  somewhat  lazily  along,  with  some  tendency  to 
adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  If  from  any  cause  the  stream  be  slow  enough 
to  allow  of  the  individual  red  corpuscles  being  observed,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
«bow  no  tendency  to  adhere  to  each  other  or  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel; 
aithoQgh,  as  every  one  knows,  when  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  living 
veaseb  they  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  adhesiveness,  sticking  not  only  to 
each  other  but  to  every  solid  body  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  The 
arteries  show  constant  sligbt  variations  in  calibre,  which  are  not  rhythmical, 
And  are  dependent  on  causes  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  uncertain.  The 
f^>w  throngh  the  capillaries  varies  in  rapidity  with  the  state  of  the  artery, 
lieing  more  rapid  when  the  vessel  is  dilated  and  slower  when  it  is  contracted. 
In  observing  the  foot  of  the  frog,  there  will  also  be  seen  a  beautiful  system  of 
brandied  cells  containing  pigment-granules,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  is 
able  to  change  the  tint  of  his  skin.  When  the  pigment  is  collected  into  a 
i'lo0ely  packed  mass  round  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  the  frog  is  pale  ;  when  it  is 
diffoaed  evenly  throughout  the  whole  cell,  the  animal  becomes  of  a  darker  tint. 
These  variations  of  tint  occur  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  frog  becoming 
pale  when  exposed  to  bright  light  and  dark  under  the  opposite  condition. 
Thflfi,  then,  in  the  healthy  web,  there  are  three  phenomena  of  easy  observation, 
which  indicate  the  vital  activity  of  the  tissues,  the  want  of  adhesiveness  of  the 
<y»rpaacle8,  the  variations  in  the  calibre  of  the  artery  and  the  movement  of  the 
pigment  cells.  There  is  yet  another  sign  of  health  which  is  not  to  be  observed 
with  equal  ease,  and  that  is  that  the  capiUaries  allow  no  more  serum  to  exude 
ihiongh  their  walls  than  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  sur- 
ruonding  tissnes,  and  the  amount  is  such  that  any  excess  can  be  readily 
drained  away  by  the  lymphatics. 

SoppoBing  now  that  some  irritating  substance  be  applied  to  the  web,  the 
normal  phenomena  just  described  will  be  disturbed  proportionately  to  the 
{mteiicj  of  the  irritant  employed,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  degree  of  injury 
tkioe  to  the  tissues.  The  immediate  effect  of  such  an  injury  is,  in  most  cases, 
a  dikUaUon  of  the  arteries,  with  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  area  injured. 
This  is  spoken  of  as  datorminatioii  of  Uood  to  the  part, — activa 
l^llpa^a■■^iJ^ — aotiva  congastion. — or  fluxioii.  Some  irritants,  such  as 
ammonia  or  mechanical  violence,  cause  cotitraction  of  very  short  duration, 
«hidi  precedes  the  dUatation,  but  this  is  always  of  brief  continuance  and  of 
liot  httle  importance.  The  widening  of  the  artery  allows  a  greater  quantity 
«)f  blood  to  flow  into  the  capillaries  which  consequently  become  dilated  in  their 
torn,  at  the  same  time  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  is  accelerated ;  lastly 
the  dilatation  extends  to  the  vein.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight,  that  dilatation 
**f  the  channels  throngh  which  the  blood  is  flowing,  would  lead  to  a  slackening 
4/f  the  corrent  rather  than  to  an  increased  rapidity  of  flow ;  and  so  it  would,  if 
liie  dilatation  occurred  equally  in  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins, — but  this  is 
n*>t  the  case.  The  small  arteries  are  capable  of  very  great  variations  in  size, 
x.metimea  contracting  almost  to  obliteration  and  at  others  expanding  to  many 
uma  their  ordinary  calibre.  The  capillaries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  capable 
<'t  proportionally  mnch  less  dilatation,  and  such  widening  as  does  take  place  is 
t«i^ly  passive  and  a  consequence  of  the  increased  pressure  caused  by  the 
rtiaxation  of  the  arteries.  The  artery  in  a  dilated  state  will  admit  to  the 
•*3ipiliari£8  it  supplies  many  times  the  quantity  of  blood  it  allows  to  pass  when 
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contracted,  bat  the  combined  sectional  area  of  the  capillaries  is  increased  only 
by  a  fractional  part.  It  is  endent,  therefore,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  flow 
most  be  increased 

The  cause  of  the  arterial  dilatation  is  twofold.  It  has  Ixjen  shown  br 
experiment  that  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  causes  dilatation  of  the  arteries  in 
the  whole  area  supplied  by  that  nerve.  This  is  a  purely  reflex  phenomenon. 
Part  therefore  of  the  dilatation  is  due  to  this  cause,  and  is  not  accuratelr 
limited  to  the  area  injured.  In  the  injured  area  itself,  however,  the  dilatation 
is  due  to  the  direct  effect  produced  upon  the  vessels  of  the  part  by  the  injury 
that  has  caused  the  disturbance ;  here  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  small  arteries 
is  paralysed.  That  this  is  so  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  degree  of 
the  dilatation  is  fixed  and  uniform,  all  those  variations  before  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  health  being  absent. 

If  the  irritant  applied  to  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  be  more  powerful,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  observe  either  the  stage  of  contraction,  supposing  it  to 
occur,  or  the  stage  of  dilatation  with  increased  rapidity  of  flow,  for  before 
the  microscope  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  web,  the  circulation  will  have 
undergone  a  third  change.  The  vessel  will  be  dilated  as  widely  as  possible, 
but  the  flow  of  blood,  instead  of  Mng  increased  in  rapidity y  will  be  retarded  or 
even  arrested.  In  order  to  observe  the  development  of  this  state  of  the  cir- 
culation with  greater  accuracy  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  must  be  made  use 
o^  and  no  further  irritation  than  exposure  to  the  air  be  applied.  In  a 
mesentery,  properly  prepared  and  protected  from  needless  sources  of  irritation, 
the  retardation  of  the  blood-stream  may  be  delayed  for  many  hours.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  first  signs  of  retardation  of  the  blood-stream,  a  change  is 
observed  in  the  relation  of  the  corpuscles  to  each  other  and  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessels.  They  no  longer  flow  freely  and  separately  onwards,  but  show  an 
adhesiveness  not  otiserved  before,  in  consequeuce  of  which  they  tend  to  stick 
to  each  other  and  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  through  which  they  are  puring. 
We  have  before  seen  that  even  in  health  the  white  corpuscles  show  some 
degree  of  adhesiveness  and  are  to  be  seen  rolling  along  the  wall  of  the  veasei 
in  the  inert  layer.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first  signs  of  in* 
creased  adhesiveness  are  noticed  in  the  white  corpuscles,  which  fall  out  of  the 
axial  stream  more  and  more  and  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels  while  the 
red  continue  to  pass  onwards.  Thus,  after  a  short  time,  a  great  increaae  of 
white  corpuscles  is  observed  in  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  area ;  and  in  the 
small  veins,  in  which  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  least,  they  soon  form 
a  uniform  layer,  almost  like  an  epithelium,  adhering  to  the  inner  coat  of  the 
vessel.  They  are,  as  it  were,  filtered  out  of  the  passing  blood,  the  red  passing  on 
whilst  they  remain  behind.  After  a  short  time,  as  the  vitality  of  the  mesentery 
fails,  the  red  corpuscles  also  l)egin  to  become  arrested  in  their  passage  through 
the  vessels,  first  in  veins  and  capillaries  and  finally  in  the  arteries.  In  the 
small  arteries  the  first  sign  of  retardation  is  that  a  few  corpuscles  stick  to  the 
inner  coat  during  diastole  of  the  heart,  and  are  driven  on  at  the  next  systole ; 
and  thus  the  stream,  which  in  health  is  uniform  in  the  more  minute  arteri(«, 
becomes  pulsating.  As  the  vitality  of  the  part  sinks  still  lower  the  accumula- 
tion of  corpuscles  increases  till  the  vessels  become  choked  ;  the  red  corpusc*k« 
forming,  in  the  frog,  a  yellowish  mass  in  which  the  individual  cells  cannot  be 
recognised.  All  circulation  is  thus  arrested  :  a  condition  known  aa  **  ■laaii  " 
Immediately  before  stasis  becomes  complete  a  slight  movement  forward  may 
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be  notioed  with  each  sjstole  of  the  heart,  followed  by  a  return  of  the  corpuscles 
to  their  former  situation  during  diastole,  an  appearance  to  which  the  name  of 
**iMWTm>tu>n"  is  given.  The  time  occupied  in  the  dcTelopment  of  complete 
stasis  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  injury  which  causes  it.  It 
may  be  induced  instantaneously  by  the  application  of  any  strong  irritant  to 
the  web  of  a  frog^s  foot ;  while,  in  a  carefully  tended  mesentery,  its  advent  may 
be  ddayed  for  a  whole  day  or  even  longer.  It  is  evident  that  the  condition  of 
stasis  niTolves  a  complete  arrest  of  nutrition  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  which 
musty  unless  relieved,  inevitably  end  in  their  death  before  long.  Should  this 
occory  the  liqacnr  sanguinis  which  still  remains  in  small  quantity  amongst  the 
clooelj  packed  corpuscles  coagulates,  and  stasis  becomes  converted  into 
thiWDlMMis ;  that  is  to  say,  plugging  of  vessels  with  coagulated  blood.  On 
the  oth^  hand,  should  the  tissues  not  be  injured  beyond  recovery,  the  condition 
of  stasia  gradually  passes  off ;  at  first  some  oscillatory  movement  is  noticed  ; 
then  a  few  of  the  corpuscles  at  the  margins  begin  to  break  away  into  the 
Mood-stream,  and  finally  they  all  seem  to  lose  all  tendency  to  stick  to  each 
other  or  to  the  vessel,  and  move  off,  and  the  circulation  gradually  resumes  its 
normal  character. 

The  retarded  flow  and  stasis  are  degrees  of  the  same  condition,  and  it 
remains  now  to  consider  the  causes  which  bring  it  about.  In  the  healthy 
state  of  the  circulation,  as  before  stated,  the  corpuscles  show  no  tendency  to 
adhere  to  each  other  or  to  ^the  walls  of  the  vessels  through  which  they  are 
flowing  ;  on  the  other  hand,  both  red  and  white  corpuscles  show  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  adhesiyeness  when  removed  from  the  body.  In  sticking 
to  each  other  and  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  they  are  therefore  behaving 
in  the  living  body  as  if  they  were  in  contact  with  dead  matter ;  and  the 
oancfaision  derived  from  this  is,  that  in  the  healthy  living  tissues  there  are 
fixroes  at  work,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  which  counteract  the 
natond  adhesiveness  of  the  corpuscles ;  but  that  when  the  vitality  of  a  part  is 
luwered  by  damage  of  any  kind,  this  power  is  diminished  or  lost,  according  to 
the  d^ree  of  damage  the  tissues  have  suffered,  and  consequently  the  natural 
adbesivenesB  of  the  corpuscles  comes  into  play,  causing  increased  resistance  to 
the  flow  through  the  vessels  and  a  corresponding  degree  of  retardation  of  the 
bkiod-stream.  The  accumulation  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  explained  by  the 
btx  that  they  possess  a  greater  degree  of  adhesiveness  than  the  red  ;  their  form 
iho  frvoars  their  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  That  the  change  is  not 
in  the  corpuscles  themselves,  nor  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  if  an  irritant  be  apphed  to  a  very  small  area,  so  that  a  corpuscle  can  be 
watdied  through  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adhesiveness  shows  itself  only 
while  the  corpuscle  is  in  the  affected  area ;  the  moment  it  passes  beyond  it,  it 
mora  fteely  on  as  before.  That  the  retardation  of  the  flow  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  adhesion  of  the  corpuscles  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  if  a  ligature  be  placed 
ti^itly  roimd  the  limb  of  the  frog  so  as  to  arrest  circulation  entirely,  no 
adhesioii  of  the  corpuscles  to  each  other  or  to  the  vessels  is  observed  till  tlie 
tiMKs  b^in  to  lose  their  vitality — a  condition  which,  in  the  frog,  will  not 
oome  on  for  twenty-four  hours.  Cohnheim  attributes  all  the  phenomena  of 
mflammation  in  the  first  place  to  molecular  changes,  accompanied  by  loss  of 
Tiiaiity,  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  and  probably  in  many  cases  of  inflammation 
ia  whidi  the  source  of  irritation  is  carried  to  the  part  by  the  vessels  their 
TftUi  suffer  first.    No  doubt  also,  if  the  capillaries  could  escape  in  the  case  of 
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a  local  injury,  such  as  the  application  of  mustard  to  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot, 
the  vascular  phenomena  of  inflammation  could  not  occur.  But  it  is  impossible, 
even  in  imagination,  to  separate  the  tissues  from  the  capillaries  in  vascular 
parts ;  and  whether  the  source  of  damage  comes  from  without,  or  from  within, 
the  vessels,  if  it  is  of  suflicient  power  to  cause  inflammation,  the  surrounding 
tissues  practically  must  suffer  with  the  vessels.  In  the  experiments  on  the 
frog's  foot,  Lister  showed  that  the  movements  of  the  pigment  in  the  branched 
cells  ceased  whenever  the  flow  in  the  vessels  was  retarded,  proving  that  they 
suffered  equally  with  the  vessels  from  the  effects  of  the  irritant. 

Having  thus  traced  the  changes  that  can  be  readily  observed  in  the  circula* 
tion  of  an  inflamed  part,  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
obserr^d  in  the  surroimding  tiBsnes  and  in  the  walls  of  tha 
thomsehres.  For  this  purpose  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  is  not  well  suited, 
the  mesentery  of  the  frog  or  tongue  of  the  toad  being  more  convenient  for 
observation.  Supposing  the  mesentery  to  have  been  exposed  and  prepared  for 
examination,  the  first  effect  observed  will  be  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  ;  bat 
if  proper  precautions  be  taken,  the  vitality  of  the  part  will  not  for  two  or  more 
hours  be  sufficiently  lowered  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air  to  cause  retardation 
of  the  flow.  By  the  application  of  an  irritant,  it  might  be  induced  instan- 
taneously, but  this  would  needlessly  confuse  the  experiment.  As  soon  as  re- 
tardation sets  in,  the  accumulation  of  corpuscles  takes  place  as  before  described. 
If  a  small  vein  in  which  the  white  corpuscles  have  arranged  themselves  along 
its  walls  be  now  watched,  the  following  phenomena  will  be  obser\'ed.  An 
individual  corpuscle  being  chosen  and  carefully  watched,  a  small  button-like 
projection  will  be  seen  to  rise  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  vessel,  opposite  the 
point  to  which  it  is  adhering  ;  this  gradually  increases  in  size  till  it  beoomes 
a  hemispherical  prominence  corresponding  in  width  to  the  remainder  of  the 
corpuscle  within  the  lumen  of  the  vein.  As  the  external  part  increases,  that 
inside  the  vessel  is  seen  to  diminish  till  the  greater  part  comes  to  lie  outside. 
It  then  assumes  the  form  of  a  pear-shaped  body  attached  to  the  vein  by  a 
stalk,  which  finally  gives  way,  and  the  corpuscle  is  free  outside  the  veneL 
When  the  process  of  migration  is  completed,  the  contour  of  the  vessel  remains 
unchanged,  no  visible  rupture  of  its  coats  being  observable.  The  migrated 
corpuscle  is  irregular  in  idiape,  can  be  seen  to  shoot  out  delicate  processes  in 
various  directions,  which  are  drawn  in  again,  and  thus  it  moves  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  formerly  lay.  From  the  close  resem- 
blance  of  these  changes  of  form  to  those  observed  in  the  amccba,  they  have 
received  the  name  of ''amoeboid  movements."  The  whole  process  is  known 
as  migration  of  tha  wUta  eorpnsolas.  Fig.  82,  which  was  drawn  from 
life  by  V.  Horsley,  beautifully  illustrates  the  process  of  migration.  It  shows 
the  appearances  in  the  mesentery  of  a  frog  which  had  been  exposed  for  seven 
hours.  The  cu'culation  was  vigorous  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
At  the  commencement  of  observation  there  wt&s  scarcely  a  leucocyte  outside 
the  vessel-wall.  One  hour  and  a  half  afi^r  there  were  about  three  times  the 
number  represented  in  the  drawing,  the  excess  having  been  omitted  for  the  sake 
of  clearness.  The  corpuscles,  1,  2,  3,  and  4  (Fig.  82)  in  and  on  the  wall  of  the 
vessel,  arc  consecutive  forms  assumed  by  one  corpuscle  which  was  watched 
through  the  wall  of  the  small  vein.  The  outlines  of  the  red  corpuscles  are 
indicated  for  the  Fake  of  clearness,  but  the  current  was  too  rapid  during  life 
to  admit  of  their  being  seen  as  drawn.    As  long  ago  as  1841,  Dr.  C.  J.  B. 
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WfliiuiH  painted  ont  the  fact  that  the  white  corpuscles  are  pieaeot  in 
■Qgineiited  anmbers  in  the  veaaeia  of  an  inflamed  part ;  but  it  was  Dr. 
Addison,  who,  in  the  satne  year,  first  described  the  paesage  of  the  white  cor- 
poacles  ont  of  the  vesseta.  Thia  ohaervatioa  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Augustns 
Waller  in  184G ;  but  its  importance  was  but  imperfectly  appreciated  even  by 
thoK  who  had  observed  it,  and  it  waa  in  fact  generally  doobted,  till  Cohnheim 
in  1867,  pnblished  an  accurate  account  of  the  jjroceae,  and  pointed  out  its 
impulance  in  the  patholi^  of  inflammation. 

As  a  result  of  tbia  process  of  migration  of  the  corposclea,  the  tissnes  of  an 
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i  port  soon  become  crowded  with  wandering  lencocytes,  which  may 
e  ia  snch  numbers  as  to  conceal  the  normal  structures  more  or  less 
eoa^iktelj.  As  the  inflammatory  process  becomes  more  intense,  red  cor- 
poadea  also  leave  the  vessels,  findii^  their  way  out  chiefly  from  the  capillaries, 
in  the  suae  way  as  has  been  already  described  as  occurring  in  mechanical 
byptnemi^  The  number  that  escapes  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
degree  of  obstruction  caused  by  the  choking  of  the  capillariea  with  adherent 
mrpOKles.  The  migrating  cells  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  find  their  way 
oat  by  natnial  openings  or  "  stomata,"  which  were  believed  to  exist  in  the 
walk  of  the  cs[»llaries  between  the  single  layer  of  endothelial  cells,  of  which 
these  vessels  are  composed.  Although  no  definite  openings  arc  now  supposed 
bi  exist,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  migrating  corpuscles  do  pass  out  between 
tiie  oelia,  the  natural  adhesion  of  which  to  each  other  is  lessened  by  changes 
is  the  vaacnlar  walla,  which  form  an  essential  part  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
om.  The  force  that  causes  the  escape  of  the  corpuscle,  diSers  with  the  red 
ud  white.     The  red  are  forced  out  by  the  intra- vascular  pressure  only,  being 
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themfielvGS  entirely  passive.  The  white  probably  make  their  own  way 
ont,  partly  by  their  atnoeboid  moTements,  aided  by  the  pressure  within 
the  vessel.  The  part  played  by  the  intra-vascular  pressure  in  the  migration 
of  the  white  corpuscles  is  doubtless  very  considerable,  for  the  process  has 
been  sho^n  to  be  arrested  by  a  ligature  of  the  main  artery  leading  to  the 
part.  This  does  not  however  prove  that  the  amoeboid  movements  take  no 
part  in  the  process. 

With  the  migration  of  the  corpuscles  occurs  another  process  of  eqnal 
importance — the  escape  of  an  abundant  liquid  exudation.  It  has  before  been 
stated  (see  Congestion)  that  an  increase  of  the  intra-vascular  pressure,  such 
as  is  produced  by  any  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  through  the  veins, 
causes  an  abundant  liquid  exudation  from  the  distended  vessels.  While  the 
vessels  themselves  are  healthy  they  continue  to  act  as  filters  to  the  fluid 
passing  through,  and  the  effused  liquid  contains  little  albumen,  a  large 
proportion  of  salts,  and  is  not  spontaneously  coagulable.  In  inflammation, 
the  power  of  filtration  is  diminished,  till  in  the  higher  degrees  the  damaged 
vessels  allow  the  plasma  to  pass  through  almost  if  not  absolutely  unchanged. 
Inflammatory  exudation  is  therefore  much  richer  in  albumen  than  the  simple 
transudation  fi*om  pressure,  and  is  spontaneously  coagulable.  Its  ready 
coagulability  is  due  not  only  to  its  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  fibri- 
nogen, but  to  the  presence  in  it  of  the  white  corpuscles  which  contain  the 
other  elements  necessary  for  coagulation — the  "fibrin-ferment"  and  the 
fibrinoplastin.  As  this  exudation  takes  place  into  tissues,  the  vitality  of 
which  is  lowered  by  the  damage  done  to  them  by  the  cause  of  the  inflam- 
mation, to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  behaving  for  the  time  being  as  dead 
matter,  all  the  essentials  for  coagulation  are  present,  and  the  inflammatoiy 
effusion  tends  to  coagulate  in  the  affected  area.  In  the  process  of  coagulation 
a  certain  number  of  the  migrated  white  corpuscles  break  up,  yielding  their 
ferment  and  fibrinoplastin  to  form  the  coagulum;  but  the  vast  majority 
remain  unchanged  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin.  The  coagulated 
exudation  contracts,  just  as  the  ordinary  blood-clot  does  out  of  the  body,  and 
the  serum  finds  its  way  by  the  lymphatics  back  into  the  circulation.  The 
remaining  clot,  entangling  in  its  meshes  the  innumerable  wandering  leucocytes, 
forms  the  so-called  inflammatory  lymph,  which  distends  the  spaces  of  the 
tissue  in  which  the  exudation  has  taken  place.  The  formation  of  this  inflam- 
matory lymph  is  limited  to  the  area  of  inflammation,  for  any  of  the  efftaged 
liquor  sanguinis  which  soaks  beyond  the  area  into  the  snrrounding  healthy 
tissues,  wiU  no  longer  tend  to  coagulate,  but  will  drain  off  by  the  lymphatics 
and  return  to  the  circulation.  The  same  will  happen  with  any  migrating  cor- 
puscles which  wander  beyond  the  area  of  inflammation.  If  the  exudation  is 
very  abundant,  the  lymph-spaces  for  some  distance  round  the  centre  of  inflam- 
mation \^ill  be  distended  with  fluid,  and  thus  is  produced  the  oedema  which 
accompanies  all  acute  inflammatory  processes.  The  amount  of  exudation  from 
an  inflamed  part  is  very  considerable.  Experiments  on  animals  have  shown 
that  the  amount  of  lymph  returning  through  the  main  lymphatic  trunk  of  the 
thigh  after  inflammation  has  been  excited  in  the  paw,  is  many  times  greater 
than  the  normal  amount,  about  one  ounce  escaping  for  every  drachm  that 
could  be  collected  before  Uie  inflammation  had  been  set  up. 

Tha  Tiasues. — The  effect  of  inflammation  on  the  tissues  of  the  affected 
part  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  cannot  even  yet  he  said  to 
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be  fioallj  Bettled.  It  was  shown  by  Lister,  in  1858, .  that  in  the  area 
exposed  to  the  action  of  an  initaat  erory  indication  of  life  is  in  abeyance 
during  the  most  acnte  eta^e  of  the  resulting  inflammation.  The  mnscular 
coftts  of  the  arteries  cease  to  show  the  irregular  contractions  seen  in  health, 
the  pigment-cells  in  a  frog's  foot  no  longer  exhibit  their  peculiar  changes,  and 
the  bkod  flowing  through  the  part  behaves  as  if  in  contact  with  dead  matter. 
He  thni  anniB  np  the  conclnsions  to  which  his  ohserrations  led  him.  "  It 
B{^>e«n  that  the  Tarions  physical  and  chemical  ^^ents  which,  when  operating 
powafolly,  extingnish  the  hfeof  the  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  produce 
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by  t  somewhat  gentler  action  a  condition  bordering  npon  loss  of  vitality, 
faot  quite  distinct  from  it,  in  which  the  tissnes  are,  for  the  time  being,  in- 
cspacit&ted  for  discharging  their  wonted  offices,  though  retaining  the  faculty 
rf  returning  afterwards,  by  virtue  of  their  own  inherent  powers,  to  their 
fbnner  state  of  activity,  provided  the  irritation  have  not  been  too  severe  or 
protracted,"  This  theory  alone  was,  however,  unable  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  ihe  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  new  cdls  in  tissues  still  suffering  from 
the  effect  of  an  injnry,  and  yet  the  microscope  shows  that  this  forms  an 
OKntiai  part  of  acute  inflammation.  Consequently  Lister's  theory  did  not 
meet  with  the  acceptance  it  desened  ;  and  until  the  migration  of  the  whtt« 
cnrpaKles  was  discovered  by  Cohnheim  in  18G7,  the  process  of  infiammatioD, 
Hxording  to  the  Cellular  Pathology  of  Virchow,  was  regarded  as  essentially 
one  of  increased  nutritive  and  formative  activity  of  the  inflamed  tissues.  All 
the  new  c«lls  were  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  rapid  proliferation  of  the 
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original  elenieiits  of  the  affected  tisenes.  The  discoTeiy  of  tbe  migration  of 
the  white  corpuscles,  however,  fully  accotmted  for  tlie  appcaraoce  of  the  new 
cells  in  the  inflamed  arcti,  without  neceaaitatiug  the  improbable  aasomptioo, 
that  injury  tm  living  tiesueB  immediately  increascg  their  vital  activity. 

The  chaiigcB  which  occur  in  the  tieaues  oa  Uie  result  of  inflammation  have 
been  observed  both  in  vaecnlar  and  non-vascnlar  atmctures,  and  both  daring 
life  and  iu  preparations  made  after  death.    Amongst  iion-vascular  structures 
the  cornea  may  be  taken  as  the  moat  typical,  and  has  moat  frequently  been 
made  the  subject  of  experimental  ioTeatigation.    The  cornea  is  composed  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  fibrous  tissue  arranged  in  strata,  between  which  lie  spaces  of 
an  irregular  stellate  form  containing  corpuscles  corresponding  with  them  in 
fihiipe  but  not  accurately  filling  them,  thus  leaving  room  fur  the  passage  of 
blood  plasma  and,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, of  white  corpuscles.    When  the 
cornea  of  any  auima!  is  irritated  by 
imaeing  a  fine  silk  thread  through  it, 
there  forms,  before  many  hours  are  past, 
an  opaque  spot  extending  for  a  short 
distance  round  the  part  injured.    At 
the  same  time  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
i  junctivaand  of  the  sclerotic  become  en- 
„  got^;ed  with  blood.     If  the  comea  be 
out  out  and  examined  alwut  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  houra  after  the  injury,  in 
the  inflamed  area,  instead  of  the  single 
stellate    corpuscle    naturally    seen    in 
each   space,    there   will   be    found   a 
group  of  rounded  cells  having  all  the 
appearances  of  white  corpuscles.    Till 
comparatively  recently  it  was  thought 
that  these  were  produced  by  tbe  divi- 
sion, or,  as  it  is  called,  proliferation,  of 
Kia.  M.  /.  Fuci^  ffdtmatniu  ind  >iik1iiiv  iiihi-  ^^^  Original  comcal  corpuscles.    It  has 
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tion  of  migrating  cells  iu  the  space  in 
which  the  comiail  corpuscle  lies,  in  such  a  way  us  more  or  less  completely 
to  obscure  the  original  cell.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  original  cell  can 
be  recognised,  it  shows  no  change.  Seuftlebeu  irritated  (I)  a  small  central 
area  of  the  cornea  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zim-,  which  kills  all  cells  in 
tbe  part  touched,  but  leaves  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  especially  the  anterior 
homogeneous  lamina,  apparently  normal ;  dilatation  of  tbe  ))cri-comeal  vessels 
was  not  produced.  The  spot  remained  clear,  and  the  Gold-method  showed  that 
the  cells  around  its  mai^in  underwent  no  change  until  repair  commenced  ; 
tlicn  they  shot  out  [wiXM^ses  to  form  new  oomeal  corpuscles,  but  nothing  sug- 
gesting proliferation  of  the  cells  was  eeeu.  (•!)  If,  however,  the  anterior 
lamina  was  eiitcn  tlirough  by  the  caustic,  the  area  soon  clouded ;  the  same 
occurred  if  (3)  the  chloride  was  applied  iieur  the  corneal  margin,  the  anterior 
lamina  remaining  sound,  but  then  the  peri-corneal  vessels  did  dilate.  In  each 
of  the  two  latter  cases,  clumps  of  small  round  cells  concealed  the  corneal 
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oelb ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  corneal  cells  behaved  in 
experimeiits  (2)  and  (3)  otherwise  than  as  they  did  in  experiment  (1).  We 
musty  therefore,  believe  that  the  new  cells  wandered  from  the  conjunctiva 
through  the  anterior  lamina  in  (2)  ;  and  that  they  migrated  from  the  dilated 
peri-comeal  vessels  in  (3). 

The  tongue  of  the  toad  has  been  examined  by  Dowdeswell  in  the  Physio- 
logical Laboratory  of  University  College  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  fixed  connective-tissue-corpuscles  take  any  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  cells  which  appear  in  inflammation.  The  details  of 
his  obeervations  were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1876,  and  he  gives  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  results  he  obtained  : 
^  80  long  as  the  circulation  continued,  no  change  whatever  took  place  in  the 
connective-tissue  corpuscles,  either  as  regards  form  or  appearance,  notwith- 
standing that  the  tissue  of  which  they  formed  part  was  beset  with  innumerable 
emigrant  colourless  corpuscles,  or  (to  use  ordinary  language)  was  infiltrated 
with  pns.^*  In  some  cases  the  tongue  was  watched  for  eight  or  even  nine 
dajs. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  observations  are  confirmed  by  the 
microsoopic  examination  of  specimens  of  other  inflamed  tissues.  In  fat  the 
leooocytea  are  found  crowding  between  the  fat  cells,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bomhood  of  small  blood-vessels  (Fig.  83) ;  in  muscle  they  accumulate  between 
the  fibres  which  themselves  show  no  change,  unless  the  process  be  very  acute, 
and  then  the  alteration  is  in  the  direction  of  degeneration  not  of  growth 
(¥\g.  84).  In  bone  the  Haversian  canals  become  filled  with  leucocytes;  and 
ifaovild  the  process  be  of  sufficient  intensity  and  duration,  the  solid  tissue  dis- 
appears before  the  new  cells,  while  at  the  same  time  the  bone-corpuscles  show  no 
change  unless  one  of  degeneration.  Thus  acute  inflammation,  from  whatever 
cause,  and  in  whatever  tissue  it  may  arise,  is  always  characterised  histologically 
by  easentially  the  same  phenomena:  a  passive  or  degenerating  condition  of  the 
original  tissues  with  an  abundant  infiltration  of  new  cells,  which  are  the  white 
oorposclea  which  have  migrated  from  the  vessels,  and  possibly,  the  descend- 
ants of  such  corpuscles  formed  by  division  of  the  parent-cells  after  leaving  the 

The  extent  to  which  this  process  of  "  cell-infiltration  "  will  be  carried  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  damage  done  to  the  tissues  by  the  irritant  which  has 
caused  the  inflammation.  Supposing  the  damage  done  to  be  of  a  slight  and 
temporary  character,  the  tissues  speedily  recover  from  the  condition  of 
lowered  vitality  into  which  they  have  been  thrown,  the  vessels  recovering 
with  the  other  parts.  The  circulation,  therefore,  returns  to  its  normal  state 
and  the  exudation  of  plasma  and  migration  of  white  corpuscles  cease.  The 
liquid  exudation  drains  away,  and  such  leucocytes  as  have  found  their  way 
amongst  the  tissues  either  break  up  and  are  absorbed,  or  find  their  way  back 
into  the  circulation  by  means  of  the  lymphatics.  The  part  is  thus  restored 
to  Us  normal  condition,  and  no  permanent  effect  of  the  inflammation  is  left 
behind.  This  process  of  perfect  recovery  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  termination 
of  inflammation  by  Beaolution/' 

Should  the  damage,  however,  be  of  such  severity  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
ttHoe  is  injured  past  recovery,  or  to  such  a  degree  that  the  pressure  of  the 
flocomnlating  cells  and  liquid  exudation  extinguishes  such  traces  of  vitality  as 
may  have  been  left  in  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  simple  process  of  resolution  is 
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no  longer  possible.    The  same  will  be  the  case  if  the  cause  of  the  inflammatioa 
be  persistent^  as  an  irritating  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  tissues.    Under  these 
circumstances,  the  exudation  from  the  vessels  and  the  migration  of  the  white 
corpuscles  continue  in  the  inflamed  area,  until  the  leucocytes  become  heaped 
up  and  pi-ess  ujwn  the  original  tissues  of  the  part,  which  now  show  signs  of 
degeneration.    The  fibres  of  connective  tissue  become  swollen  and  softened, 
and  finally  disappear  amongst  the  leucocytes ;  fsX  cells  lose  their  contents, 
and  in  like  inamicr  are  lost  amongst  the  invading  cells ;  muscular  fibres  loee 
their  striation  and  become  granular,  the  migrating  cells  penetrate  within  the 
sarcolenimata,  and  the  original  tissue  disappears  before  them ;  the  vessels  in  the 
same  way  become  obliterated  by  pressure  and  lost  in  the  mass  of  new  cells.    In 
whatever  part  or  tissue  the  change  may  be  occurring  the  process  is  essentially  the 
same — the  original  tissues  degenerate  and  disintegrate,  and  their  place  becomeB 
cxjcupied  by  a  closely  packed  crowd  of  small  round  cells.    Whether  each  of 
these  cells  has  originally  been  a  white  corpuscle,  or  whether  many  of  them  are 
formed  by  division  and  multiplication  of  the  corpuscles  after  migration,  is  a 
doubtful  point.    That  they  are  formed  from  the  cells  of  the  perishing  tissue  is 
hardly  conceivable,  and,  moreover,  experiments  have  shown  that  an  exactly 
similar  process  of  cell-infiltration  will  take  place  in  a  piece  of  dead  animal 
tissue  which  has  been  soaked  in  alcohol,  if  it  be  introduced  amongst  the  tissues, 
or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  living  animal.    That  these  new  cells,  what* 
ever  their  source,  take  an  active  part  in  the  absorption  of  the  original  tissues 
can  hardly  be  doubted.    When  the  inflammatory  process  has  reached  this  stage 
one  of  two  courses  is  possible :  the  process  may  cease  and  repair  may  set  in^- 
the  new  cells  undergoing  changes  to  be  described  hereafter,  and  a  scar  being 
formed  in  the  place  they  occupied — or  it  may  continue  and  terminate  in  the 
formation  of  pus  or  suppiiration.    This  latter  condition  is  brought  about  by 
the  softening  of  the  intercellular  substance  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  new 
cells.     The  cells  themselves  being  cut  off  from  proper  nutrition  by  their 
mutual  pressure,  undergo  degenerative  changes.    They  assume  a  more  circular 
form,  apparently  by  a  process  analogous  to  rigor  mortis.    Their  protoplasm 
becomes  filled  >nth  large  highly  refracting  granules,  some  of  which  are 
fatty  and  soluble  in  ether,  while  others  are  of  an  albuminoid  nature,  and  can 
be  cleared  up  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid.    When  thus  cleared  the  cell, 
which  now  receives  the  name  of  a  piia-oall,  is  found  to  contain  a  double  or 
triple  nucleus.    This  breaking  up  of  the  nucleus  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  sign  of  active  growth,  but  rather  as  a  degenerative  change.     The  fluid 
which  separates  the  pus-cells  is  not  formed  merely  by  the  softening  of  the 
almost  inappreciable  amount  of  intercellular  substance  which  separated  the 
heaped  up  leucocytes  in  the  inflamed  area,  but  jiartly  also  by  exudation  from 
the  surrounding  inflamed  tissues  soaking  in  amongst  them.    With  this  fluid 
come  wandering  leucocytes ;  so  that  in  the  fluid  freshly  drawn  from  an  acute 
collection  of  pus,  not  only  are  the  round  dead  pus-cells  found,  but  with  them 
many  still  showing  the  single  nucleus,  faintly  granular  protoplasm  and  amoeboid 
movements  of  the  white  blood  corpuscle.    The  nature  of  ])us,  and  the  process 
by  which  a  small  collection  s]>reads  and  forms  an  abscess,  will  be  further 
discussed  under  Suppuration  and  Abscess. 

If  the  pn)ceKs  that  has  just  been  descritxxl  should  occur  on  a  surface  so  that 
the  pus  finds  a  re:\dy  esaqx^  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  we  get  another  result  of 
infiammatirm,  which  receives  the  name  of   Uloavatioii.    The  process  of 
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drinking;  for,  as  only  a  certain  amount  of  food  can  be  properly  digested 
and  animilated,  excess  above  this  tends  to  interfere  with  healthy  nutrition. 

Ckrmae  lead-,  mercury-^  mid  phosphorus-poisoning  are  other  examples  of  the 
same  class  of  causes.  Ths  absorption  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction 
fnm  a  mund,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  causes  severe  fever ;  and  the  rapid 
wasting  of  the  body  that  occurs  in  this  condition,  is  clear  evidence  of  the 
serioas  diatorbance  of  nutrition  that  it  gives  rise  to.  It  is  the  experience  of 
all  Soigeons  that  wounds  made  during  septic  fever  are  exceptionally  prone  to 
inflame,  and  generally  do  badly. 

Saeckarins  diaheies,  which  of  all  conditions  exerts  the  most  injurious  influ- 
ence on  wounds  and  injuries,  may  perhaps  be  most  conveniently  classed  under 
this  heading ;  as  also  ma,j  jaundice  when  due  to  simple  obstruction  of  the  bile 
docts. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  impurity  of  blood  from  insufficient  elimination  of  the 
Bormal  products  of  tissue  change,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  the  most 
important.  Gout  also  is  perhaps  most  properly  included  under  this  heading. 
Both  these  conditions  are  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  inflanmiation. 
Diseases  of  the  lungs  and  liver  act  in  the  same  way. 

Amongst  conditions  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  some  of  the  Tunmal  constituents 
of  the  hbod  is  anaemia,  such  as  is  so  conmionly  seen  in  young  women  ;  and 
here  aho  might  be  classed  those  conditions  due  to  a  deficient  supply  of  the 
necesBsij  dements  of  food,  such  as  scurvy,  from  want  of  fresh,  green  vegetables, 
and  the  general  condition  of  mal-nutrition  brought  about  by  deficiency  of 
oxTsien  in  the  air  habitually  breathed  and  want  of  food  in  general. 

Lastlj,  there  is  the  constitutional  condition  known  as  scrofula^  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammations  occurring  under  the  influence  of  exciting 
caoses,  less  in  degree  than  those  which  affect  healthy  subjects ;  but  the 
enential  nature  of  this  condition  is  still  but  imperfectly  known. 

Eiehiiig  Ca,ngeg  of  Inflaimnation. — Inflammation  is  usually  said  to  be 
the  immediate  result  of  local ''  irritation^''  and  the  causes  of  inflammation  are 
cTiomonly  spoken  of  as  ''  irritants.''*    Irritation  properly  means  excitement 
irfUo,  I  excite) ;  and  consequently  the  physiologists  speak  of  tissues  possess- 
ing^ irritability,"  when  a  healthy  manifestation  of  functional  activity  can  be 
indnoed  by  the  application  of  external  stimuli.    At  the  time  when  inflanmia- 
tion was  believed  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  activity  of  the  inflamed 
tissaa,  the  cause  that  produced  it  was  very  naturally  spoken  of  as  an  irritant. 
Xow  that  inflammation  is  known  to  be  essentially  a  condition  of  diminished 
vital  activity  of  the  tissues  in  the  inflamed  area,  the  term  may  give  rise  to 
■^^me  misDonoeption  unless  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  be  clearly  understood  ; 
at  the  same  time,  its  use  in  the  sense  of  something  causing  inflanunation  has 
become  so  firmly  fixed,  not  only  in  surgical  but  in  popular  language,  that  it 
Toold  be  most  inconvenient  to  try  to  change  it.    An  irritant  may,  therefore, 
^•'  defined  as  something  tending  to  damage  the  tissues  on  which  it  acts,  and 
u.  lower  temporarily  their  vitality ;  if  acting  more  feebly,  it  frequently  behaves 
u  aftifflidhs,  calling  forth  manifestations  of  normal  fimction  ;  if  more  severely 
'jt  pernstenUy,  it  causes  the  death  of  the  tissue  upon  which  it  acts.    Heat 
^7  be  given  as  an  example.    If  the  skin  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
M«<Qt  100''  F.,  there  results  simple  hypersemia  with  increase  of  normal  function, 
•*  •hown  by  perspiration ;  boiling  water  applied  merely  for  a  second  causes 

>c1ammation ;  and  a  red-hot  iron  would,  of  course,  give  rise  to  immediate  death 
tot,  u  H 
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donghing.  Loss  of  connexion  with  a  healthy  nerve-centre  is  also  seen  not 
unfrequentlj  in  cases  of  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  by  which  the  little 
finger  is  absolutely  cut  off  from  its  nervous  supply.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, grave  changes  in  nutrition  are  common,  and  inflanmiation  is  readily 
set  up.  That  organs  to  which  insufficient  rest  is  given  are  prone  readily  to 
inflame,  is,  perhaps,  l)est  illustrated  by  the  effects  of  excessive  work  on  the  eye  ; 
and  the  converse,  that  organs  cut  off  from  the  perfomiaiice  of  U^hr  natural 
function  suffer  in  nutrition,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  limbs  condemned  to 
inaction  from  disease  of  a  joint  are  cold  and  waste  away,  and  that  inflamma- 
tion is  set  up  in  them  from  comparatively  slight  causes.  Wounds  in  such 
limbs  often  heal  badly,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  amputation  of  such  membcrn 
notoriously  unsuccessful. 

Though  every  tissue  of  the  body  is  susceptible  to  inflammation,  yet  smie 
parts  from  their  anatomical  conditions  and  structure  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
others.  All  cavities  are  exposed  when  wounded  to  the  dangers  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  putrid  or  irritating  fluids,  and  thus  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
'branes  readily  become  affected  with  extensive  spreading  inflammation.  Mucoua 
and  cutaneous  surfaces,  on  the  other  hand,  are  protected  by  a  strong  and 
thick  epithelium  when  they  are  exposed  to  injury,  and  consequently  require 
more  powerful  causes  to  produce  inflammation. 

When  a  part,  having  ofire  been  the  seat  of  inflammation,  has  been  left  in  a 
weakened  or  impaired  state,  it  will  be  more  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  a  second 
attack  of  inflammation,  having  less  resisting  power  ;  hence,  also,  subsequent 
attacks  are  induced  by  less  active  exciting  causes  than  were  required  at  first 
to  call  the  process  into  existence  ;  we  see  this  in  the  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  eyes  and  joints. 

CoastittttioiuJ  Predisposiiig  Cauaas. — That  old  age  acts  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  inflammation,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  the  vitality 
of  the  tissues  in  extreme  age  being  greatly  diminished    Anything  thai 
enfeebles  the  heart's  action  to  such  a  degree  as  to  interfere  with  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  tissues,  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation.    Thus 
operation-wounds  are  more  prone  to  inflame  after  great  loss  of  blood,  and  in 
patients  weakened  by  long  fever  or  want  of  food.    For  healthy  nutrition,  it 
is  not  only  necessaiy  that  there  should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  blood,  but 
the  blood  that  is  supplied  must  be  in  a  healthy  condition.    The  blood  may  be 
rendered  impure  by  the  addition  to  it  of  some  substance  not  twrmallg  presmit^  or 
by  the  imperfect  elimination  of  the  ]rroducts  of  normal  tissue-change^  or  by  the 
deficiency  of  some  of  its  normal  constituents.    The  most  common  and  moat 
important  of  the  first  class  of  conditions,  is  the  habitual  presence  in  the  blood 
of  an  amount  of  alcohol  in  Qxcess  of  that  which  can  be  easily  eliminated  or 
consumed.    This  is  unfortunately  the  constant  condition  of  but  too  many  of 
the  working  classes,  especially  in  large  cities.    A  healthy  country  labourer, 
engaged  in  hard  work  in  pure  air,  may  consume  and  eliminate  rapidly  a  large 
amount  of  alcohol ;  but  the  city  workman,  engaged  in  more  or  less  sedentary 
occupation   in    ill-ventilated  workshops,  is    less    able  to   get   rid  of    tlie 
alcohol  he  consumes  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity  he  takes  is  proba- 
bly greater,  as  his  wages  are  higher  and  his  o]  i>ortunities  for  drinking  more 
abundant.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  condition  of  chronic  alcoholism 
exerts  a  most  prejudicial  influence  on  all  operations  and  diseases  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  large  cities.   Habitual  excess  in  eating  is  almost  as  injurious  as  excessive 
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dnnkjng ;  for,  as  only  a  certain  amount  of  food  can  be  properly  digested 
and  asBiniilated,  excess  above  this  tends  to  interfere  with  healthy  nutrition. 

Chronk  lead-,  mercuri/-^  a7id  phosphorus-poisoning  are  other  examples  of  the 
same  class  of  causes.  Ths  absorption  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction 
frtm  a  tcmtnd^  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  causes  severe  fever ;  and  the  rapid 
wasting  of  the  body  that  occurs  in  this  condition,  is  clear  evidence  of  the 
serious  disturbance  of  nutrition  that  it  gives  rise  to.  It  is  the  experience  of 
all  Surgeons  that  wounds  made  during  septic  fever  are  exceptionally  prone  to 
inflame,  and  generally  do  badly. 

Sacehtsrine  diahetes,  which  of  all  conditions  exerts  the  most  injurious  influ- 
ence on  wonnds  and  injuries,  may  perhaps  be  most  conveniently  classed  under 
this  heading ;  as  also  m«j  jaundice  when  due  to  simple  obstruction  of  the  bile 
docts. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  inpurity  of  blood  from  insufficient  elimination  of  the 
normal  products  of  tissue  change,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  the  most 
Important.  Gout  also  is  perhaps  most  properly  included  under  this  heading. 
Both  these  conditions  are  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  inflammation. 
Diseases  of  the  lungs  and  liver  act  in  the  same  way. 

Amongst  conditions  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  some  of  the  normal  constituents 
ofthi  blood  is  anaemia,  such  as  is  so  conmionly  seen  in  young  women  ;  and 
here  also  might  be  classed  those  conditions  due  to  a  deficient  supply  of  the 
necessary  elements  of  food,  such  as  scurvy,  ^m  want  of  fresh,  green  vegetables, 
and  the  general  condition  of  mal-nutrition  brought  about  by  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  the  air  habitually  breathed  and  want  of  food  in  general. 

I..astly,  there  is  the  constitutional  condition  known  as  scrofula^  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammations  occurring  under  the  influence  of  exciting 
'"ui^es,  less  in  degree  than  those  which  affect  healthy  subjects ;  but  the 
essential  nature  of  this  condition  is  still  but  imperfectly  known. 

Szdtiiii^  Causes  of  Znflammation. — Inflanunation  is  usually  said  to  be 
the  immediate  result  of  heal ''  irritation^^  and  the  causes  of  inflammation  are 
"nnmonly  spoken  of  as  ^*  irritants.*^    Irritation  properly  means  excitement 
irrUo^  I  excite) ;  and  consequently  the  physiologists  speak  of  tissues  possess- 
i3«r  **  irritability,"  when  a  healthy  manifestation  of  functional  activity  can  be 
iodnoed  by  the  application  of  external  stimuli.    At  the  time  when  inflamma* 
tion  VBS  believed  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  activity  of  the  inflamed 
tiaraes,  the  cause  that  produced  it  was  very  natiurally  spoken  of  as  an  irritant. 
Xow  that  inflammation  is  known  to  be  essentially  a  condition  of  diminished 
vital  activity  of  the  tissues  in  the  inflamed  area,  the  term  may  give  rise  to 
fftme  miaconoeption  unless  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  be  clearly  understood  ; 
at  the  same  time,  its  use  in  the  sense  of  something  causing  inflammation  has 
•Krccnne  ao  firmly  fixed,  not  only  in  surgical  but  in  popular  language,  that  it 
vonld  be  most  inconvenient  to  try  to  change  it.    An  irritant  may,  therefore, 
I*.*  defined  as  something  tending  to  damage  the  tissues  on  which  it  acts,  and 
:*•  lower  temporarily  their  vitality  ;  if  acting  more  feebly,  it  frequently  behaves 
»  a  atimnlbs,  calling  forth  manifestations  of  normal  fimction  ;  if  more  severely 
or  peniatently,  it  causes  the  death  of  the  tissue  upon  which  it  acts*    Heat 
maj  be  given  as  an  example.    If  the  skin  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
ai'iQt  lOO""  F.,  Uiere  results  simple  hyperaemia  with  increase  of  normal  function, 
»  shown  by  perspiration ;  boiling  water  applied  merely  for  a  Eccond  causes 
uiflammation ;  and  a  red-hot  iron  would,  of  course,  give  rise  to  immediate  death 
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of  the  part  it  touched.    The  effect  produced  by  an  irritant  will  depend  first,  npon 
the  intensity  of  the  irritant ;  and  secondly,  upon  the  powers  of  resistance  of  t/te 
tissues  on  which  it  acts :  thus,  in  the  feeble  tissues  of  a  limb,  the  arteries  of 
which  are  diseased  so  as  to  bring  the  supply  of  blood  below  the  normal 
standard,  inflammation  is  readily  induced  by  slight  causes.    It  has  aheady 
been  stated,  that  insufficient  supply  of  blood  acts  as  a  powerful  predispoein^ 
cause  of  inflammation  ;  the  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  if  continued  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  acts  as  a  direct  exciting  cause.    This  was  shown 
by  Cohnheim  in  his  well-known  experiments  on  the  tongue  of  the  frog  and 
on  the  ear  of  the  rabbit.    If  the  ear  of  the  rabbit  be  emptied  of  blood,  and  a 
temporary  ligature  applied  at  its  base,  the  effect  produced  is  proportional  to 
the  time  during  which  the  ear  is  kept  bloodless  ;  if  this  be  a  few  hours  only, 
temporary  hypersBmia  alone  results,  with  perhaps  slight  swelling  ;  if  about 
twelve  hours,  the  ear  becomes  greatly  swollen,  there  is  retarded  flow  in  the 
vessels  with  abundant  inflammatory  exudation,  and  the  tissues  become  infil- 
trated with  migrating  white  blood-corpuscles  ;  if  the  ear  be  kept  bloodless 
till  its  vitality  is  lost,  the  blood  refuses  to  enter  it,  the  corpuscles  imme- 
diately choking  the  vessels  and  blocking  them  as  in  inflammatory  stasis,  so 
that  any  flow  is  impossible.     Thus  any  degree  of  inflammation  can   be 
produced  at  will  by  varying  the  time  during  which  the  ear  is  kept  bloodless. 
Cohnheim  showed  also  that  afte):  the  ear  has  been  bloodless  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient in  some  degree  to  lower  its  vitality,  slight  injuries  cause  a  higher  degree 
of  inflammation  than  in  a  healthy  ear.    This  experiment  is  sometimes  unin- 
tentionally performed  on  the  human  subject.    Some  years  ago  a  patient  came 
under  my  care,  whose  whole  arm  had  been  rendered  bloodless  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  apparatus  for  the  'treatment  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle.    At  first, 
when  the  bandages  were  removed,  the  limb  seemed  hopelessly  dead  ;  but  after 
a  short  time  it  was  evident  that,  although  its  vitality  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree,  it  was  not  absolutely  destroyed,  for  the  blood  began 
slowly  to  find  its  way  even  to  the  finger-tips,  but  with  this  all  the  phenomena 
of  acute  inflammation  were  developed.    The  limb  became  swollen,  red  and 
tense  to  such  an  extent  that  the  circulation  became  again  arrested  by  the 
pressure  of  the  exudation,  and  gangrene  set  in,  necessitating  amputation  at 
the  shoulder-joint.    On  making  incisions  into  the  amputated  limb,  a  most 
abundant  inflammatory  exudation,  like  thin  pus,  streamed  from  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  and  muscles.    The  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  strangu- 
lated hernia.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  complete  strangulation,  even 
when  the  gut  has  been  cut  off  from  the  circulation  for  many  hours,  no  inflam- 
matory exudation  is  found  on  its  sur&ce  when  the  sac  is  opened  in   the 
operation ;  but  sliould  the  patient  die  shortly  after  reduction,  the  gut  is  found 
to  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  inflammatory  exudation.    Here,  as  in  the 
rabbit^s  ear,  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  do  not  manifest  themselves  till 
the  circulation  is  re-established  in  the  strangulated  part. 

Irritants,  that  is  to  say,  injurious  influences  acting  as  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion, may  be  divided  into  six  groups  :  Heohawiol,  Phjsioftl,  Chmiieal, 
Orgaais^dt  Tnaotioaal,  and  H«rvoiui. 

1.  XeohAiiieal  Zrritanti  may  be  thus  subdivided  :— (^)  Direct  m^Mnical 

violence^  as  in  wounds,  bruises,  fractures  of  bones,  &c.     {h)  Movement^  which 

frequent  cause  of  persistence  of  inflammation,  as  in  inflamed  joints,  bnt 

dom  an  exciting  cause  of  the  original  mischief,    {c)  Friction^  as  in 
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Mifl^en  on  the  feet  or  handB.  {d)  Tension.  Abnormal  tension  acts  botli  as 
a  primaiy  and  a  secondary  canse  of  inflammation ;  a  tight  stitch,  pent-np 
discharges  in  a  wound,  or  obstruction  of  the  duct  of  a  gland,  are  all  familiar 
eiampleB  of  tension  acting  primarily  as  a  cause  of  inflammation.  As  a 
secundary  cause  it  is  still  more  important,  as  it  comes  into  play  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all  inflammations  as  a  consequence  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  and  the  exudation.  In  an  acute  abscess,  it  is  the  tension  produced  by 
the  aocomnlation  of  fluid  that  causes  the  persistence  of  the  inflammation, 
which  subsides  more  or  less  completely  as  soon  as  the  pus  is  let  out.  It  is 
jiartJy  the  diminution  of  tension  by  emptying  the  over-diBtended  vessels  that 
gf res  relief  in  elevation  of  an  inflamed  part ;  in  fact  it  will  be  seen  hereafter 
that  the  relief  of  tension  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  the  treatment  of  almost 
tvery  inflammation. 

2.  Physical. — Under  this  heading  are  included  heaty  cold  and  electricity. 
The  effiscts  of  the  two  first  are  too  familiar  to  require  further  explanation. 
Electricity  acts  as  a  cause  of  inflammation  only  when  it  gives  rise  to  decom- 
position of  the  tissues  by  electrolysis. 

3.  Clwmical. — ^All  strong  acids  and  alkalies  and  innumerable  salts,  such 
as  cunodve  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc,  &c.,  act  as  irritants  when  applied  to 
the  tisBaes.  Numerous  natural  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as 
cpiton  oil,  mustard,  &c.y  and  some  anitnal  products^  such  as  cantharides  and 
the  poiion  of  various  venomous  reptiles  and  insects,  act  as  more  or  less  power- 
ful exciting  causes  of  inflammation.  The  most  important,  however,  of  all 
this  class  of  irritants  in  surgical  practice  are  the  chemical  products  of 
pitvdtetioiL.  It  is  to  the  irritation  caused  by  these  that  the  inflammation 
^  suppuration  which  so  frequently  accompany  open  wounds  are  due,  in  the 
sreat  majority  of  cases  ;  and  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
»anrery  during*  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  more 
<  r  leas  perfect  exclusion  of  this  source  of  irritation.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
l*^  briefly  to  consider  the  nature  and  necessary  conditions  of  putrefaction. 

iH^composition  or  putrefaction  of  animal  matter  is  now  universally  recog- 
Tii-^  as  a  process  of  fermentation,  the  essential  conditions  of  which  are 
h  the  prenenre  of  dead  animal  matter  ;  2,  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen ;  8,  the 
yi'^fujs  of  water  ;  4,  tlie  maintenance  of  a  certain  temperatttre,  and  5,  t/ie  ferment. 
Tir^  mav  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

I.  The  jreemca  of  dead  animal  matter. — We  have  already  seen  that 

lii  arote  inflammations  a  coagulable  exudation  takes  place  ;  when  this  coagu- 

i'ites  it  entangles  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin,  a  vast  number  of  white  corpuscles, 

vfiich  have  migrated  from  the  vessels,  thus  forming  the  soH^alled  inflamma- 

***Tj  Ijmph  or  plastic  exudation,  while  the  senim  either  flows  away  by  the 

'jnifihatics  or  accumulates  in  the  spaces  natural  to  the  part.    In  the  case  of  an 

*  ptL-n  wound  the  plastic  exudation  accumulates  on  the  scuface  and  forms,  as  we 

'''•^n  afterwards  see,  the  first  bond  of  union ;  while  the  serum  drains  away, 

rr.lcsi,  from  any  imperfection  in  the  treatment,  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in 

Le  cavity  of  the  woimd.    In  compound  fractures  and  wounds  opening  the 

:>:«:aral  cavities  of  the  body,  perfect  drainage  is  not  always  possible.    The 

jLi^tic  exudation  is  composed  to  so  large  an  extent  of  living  cells  that  it  may 

t«  Aioked  upon  as  living  tissue,  and  consequently  incapable  of  undergoing 

p^tie&ction.     It  is  otherwise  with  the  serum,  which  is  highly  putrcsciblc. 

(^xtravasatcd  blood,  either  in  the  spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue,  as  in  a  bad 

v  2 
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braise,  or  in  the  cavity  of  a  wound,  or  other  injnry,  as  in  a  compound  fracture,  is 
readily  decomposable,  although  less  so  than  the  serum  which  is  squeezed  out  of 
the  clot  as  it  contracts.  The  pus  contained  in  an  abscess,  or  the  urine  in  a 
distended  bladder,  are  other  examples  of  putrescible  animal  matter  in  the  living 
body. 

2.  A  sufficient  supply  of  ozsrffMx. — ^The  tissues  themselves  and  the 
blood  circulating  in  them,  contain  quite  enough  oxygen  for  the  process  of 
putrefaction.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  offensive  decomposition  fre- 
quently takes  place  in  wounds  from  which,  immediately  after  the  injury,  the 
air  has  been  excluded  by  some  external  application,  such  as  styptic  colloid, 
collodion,  or  the  like. 

8.  The  presence  of  water. — ^All  living  tissues  and  the  fluids  of  the 
body  contain  enough  water  to  putrefy  readily,  but  the  proportion  is  not  that 
most  favourable  to  the  process.  The  more  watery  an  exudation,  the  more 
readily  will  it  decompose. 

4.  The  maintenance  of  a  certain  temperature. — Experience  shows 
that  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  one  highly  favourable  to  the 
process  of  putrefaction. 

5.  The  presence  of  the  ferment. — The  four  previous  conditions  of 
putrefaction  have  been  universally  recognised  for  a  long  time  past,  and  may 
be  said  almost  to  form  part  of  the  common  experience  of  mankind ;  but  the 
necessity  for  the  action  of  a  ferment  as  the  starting  point  of  the  process  is 
amongst  the  modem  discoveries  of  science.  Ferments  are  of  two  kinds, 
organised  and  non-organised.  The  organised  ferments  are  microsoopii* 
vegetable  organisms  belonging  to  the  class  of  fungi ;  the  non-organmd  are 
chemical  substances,  such  as  diastase,  pepsin,  ptyalin,  &c.,  which  give  rise  to 
definite  chemical  changes  in  the  special  substance  upon  M'hich  they  act.  The 
part  played  by  the  microscopic  fungi  in  the  causation  of  fermentation  is  still 
doubted  by  some  observers,  who  attribute  the  process  to  the  action  of  particles 
of  dead  organic  matter  supposed  to  be  undergoing  certain  "  physico-chemical " 
changes,  by  virtue  of  which  they  start  similar  changes  in  unstable  organic 
compounds  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact.  The  vast  majority  of 
observers  are,  however,  now  agreed  in  considering  the  process  of  putrefaction 
to  be  a  fermentation,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  an  organised  and  livinir 
ferment.  In  putrid,  animal  fluids  more  than  one  form  of  organism  is  usually 
met  with ;  but  the  most  important  and  constant  is  a  short  rod-shaped  fungus, 
the  length  of  which  does  not  exceed  double  its  breadth.  This  is  the  hae- 
terium  termo — supposed  to  be  the  ferment  of  ordinary  pnrcfaction.  The 
minute  round  fangi,  arranged  in  groups,  pairs,  or  chains,  which  may  be 
present,  arc  not  essential  to  the  process ;  unless  the  rod-shaped  bodies  or 
bacteria  are  present,  the  ordinary  putrid  smell  is  not  produced.  These 
bacteria  are  tme  "saprophytes'*  or  "carrion-fungi";  they  develope  only  in 
dead  matter,  and  soon  perish  amongst  h'ving  tissues  or  in  the  blood -stream  of 
a  healthy  living  animal.  Many  forms  of  microscopic  fungi  are  capable  <»f 
attacking  living  tissues  and  growing  amongst  them  like  true  parasites ;  and, 
as  under  those  circumstances  they  are  associated  with,  and  probably  canso 
a  more  or  less  marked  disturbance  in  the  health  of  the  part  they  infest, 
they  have  received  the  name  of  **pathogefue  funffi."  The  ordinary  bacteria 
of  decomposition  are,  in  this  sense,  non-pathogenic.  The  chemical  products 
however,  of  the  process  of  putrefactive  fermentation  are  intensely  irritating. 
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excite  mflammation  in  the  tiBsaes  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  when 
abeoaiKd  into  the  system  give  rise  to  constitntional  disturbance^  varying  in 
intensity  directly  with  the  dose. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  bacteria  is  an  essential  feature  of 
the  process  of  putrefactive  fermentation,  two  views  have  been  held  with 
regard  to  their  action  and  mode  of  origin.  Firstly,  that  they  are  the  direct 
caxm  of  the  process,  and  that  they  arise  solely  from  pre-existing  organisms  of 
the  same  kind,  or  their  germs,  which  have  found  admission  to  the  putrescible 
matter  from  without.  This  view,  which  is  known  as  the  '^  germ  theory  of 
deoompoeition,*^  is  now  almost  universally  accepted.  Secondly,  it  has  been 
maintained  that,  although  the  microscopic  organisms  are  constantly  present, 
they  are  merely  an  accompaniment  of  the  process ;  and  that  putre&ction  occurs 
either  spontaneously  or  under  the  influence  of  a  chemical  ferment,  and  that 
dnriog  its  oocnrrenoe  the  bacteria  may  be  developed  from  the  dead  matter 
which  IB  decomposing.  The  discussion  of  this  question  involves  the  whole 
subject  of  abiogenesis  or  spontaneous  generation — a  subject  that  has  occupied 
the  attention  and  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scientific  men  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  onwards,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  as  far 
from  its  ultimate  solution  now  as  it  was  when  he  wrote  on  the  Generation  of 
Ammals.  The  full  discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and 
I  must  refier  the  reader  to  the  writings  of  Pasteur,  Lister,  Bastian  and 
TyndilL 

So  Ikr  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
it  has  been  shown  conclusively  by  Pasteur,  Lister,  Tyndall,  and  others,  that 
patreaeible  fioids,  such  as  urine,  milk,  or  hydrocele  serum,  may  be  exposed 
without  undergoing  decomposition  to  air  which  has  been  deprived  of  all  its 
solid  particles  by  filtration,  or  has  been  submitted  to  a  sufficiently  high  tern- 
pentnre,  or  to  the  action  of  some  chemical  substance  capable  of  destroying 
the  vitality  of  any  living  organism.  Consequently  the  gases  of  the  air  are  not 
the  causes  of  putre&ction.  If  a  fluid  which  has  thus  been  kept  from  putre&c- 
tion for  weeks,  or  even  months,  be,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  exposed  to  the 
taporified  air  for  a  few  seconds  no  result  may  follow;  if  for  a  few  minutes, 
foniri  are  snre  to  make  their  appearance ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
ici^anism  that  appears  will  be  the  bacterium  termo  and  that  the  fermentation 
that  loOowB  will  be  ordinary  putreficiction.  More  commonly  moulds  of  various 
kinib  sppear,  especially  if  the  air  be  more  than  usually  dry.  If  the  exposure 
>ie  prokmged,  or  the  air  very  damp,  the  probability  of  the  appearance  of 
iacteria  will  be  much  greater.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  is  that  the 
spores  of  moulds  are  always  floating  in  the  air  in  considerable  numbers,  but 
that  bacteria  are  much  less  abundant,  but  still  are  always  present.  The  same 
resolt  may  be  obtained  by  cultivating  the  dust  of  a  room  on  a  gelatine  cul- 
ti^^ating  solution  or  on  a  boiled  potatoe.  In  a  series  of  cultivations  bacteria 
appear  occasionally,  while  the  moulds  constantly  develope.  By  exposing  fluids 
«r  other  cultivating  media  to  the  air  for  fixed  times,  it  can  be  clearly  shown 
that  all  forms  of  organisms  exist  much  more  abundantly  in  the  air  of  houses 
than  in  that  of  the  open  country,  and  more  in  great  cities  than  smaller  towns. 
If.  instead  of  exposing  the  putrescible  fluid  to  air,  a  drop  of  unpurified  water 
frun  any  source  be  added,  bacteria  make  their  appearance  with  absolute 
certainty,  and  ordinary  putrefaction  follows.  From  this  fact  it  is  to  be  con- 
dnded  that  water  is  the  special  habitat  of  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  putrefaction. 
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Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  bacteria  are  the  cause  of  the  process  of  putre- 
faction, by  what  means  can  they  gain  access  to  the  putrescible  matter  in 
wounds,  abscesses  or  cavities  containing  animal  fluids  ? 

Only  two  modes  of  entrance  need  be  considered :  1.  The  hatieria  might  he 
conceived  to  enter  by  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  find  their  way 
into  the  circulation  and  enter  the  dead  matter  from  within.  That  this  mode 
of  entrance  does  not  occur  with  the  bacteria  of  decomposition,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  subcutaneous  accumulation  of  putrescible  fluid  such  as  pas,  or 
serum,  or  portions  of  dead  tissue,  such  as  a  part  of  an  organ  cut  off  from  its 
blood  supply  by  a  simple  embolon,  do  not  undergo  putrefaction.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the  bacteria  which  cause  ordinary 
putre&ction,  even  if  injected  into  the  blood  stream,  speedily  perish.  That  other 
forms  of  organisms  can  enter  by  this  method  must  be  acknowledged,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  they  are  spontaneously  generated,  for  in  all  acute 
infective  inflammations,  and  in  all  acute  abscesses,  microscopic  organisms  are 
found  at  the  seat  of  disease  even  when  there  is  no  external  wound. 

2.  The  bacteria  are  admitted  directly  firam  icithout.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  We  have  already  seen  that  they  are  constantly  present  in  the  air, 
although  not  in  such  vast  numbers  as  was  at  one  time  supposed ;  they  are 
more  abundant,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  decomposing  matter,  as  in 
a  ward  containing  many  wounds  the  discharges  of  which  arc  in  a  state  of 
decomposition.  They  are  earned  into  wounds,  abscesses,  or  other  cavities  bj 
the  surgeon^s  hands,  by  instruments,  and  more  especially  by  water,  unless  some 
means  are  adopted  to  destroy  them.  Still  it  cannot  be  too  cleariy  bonie  iu 
mind  that  even  when  they  are  carried  into  the  body,  or  into  a  wound,  the 
ordinary  bacteria  of  putre&ction  can  do  no  harm  unless  they  come  in  contact 
with  dead  matter.  They  speedily  perish  in  the  blood,  and  they  exert  no 
influence  on  living  tissues.  Amongst  living  tissues  we  must  class  the  coagnl- 
able  lymph  or  plastic  exudation  that  covers  the  surfaces  of  a  wound ;  while 
the  serum  is  dead  matter.  In  a  wound  or  abscess  cavity,  therefore,  which  is 
perfectly  drained,  they  soon  perish ;  and  were  perfect  drainage  always  possible, 
we  need  not  fear  the  presence  of  bacteria.  It  is,  however,  not  possible ;  and 
consequently,  according  to  the  germ*theory  of  decomposition,  it  becomes  in 
most  cases  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  exclude  all  bacteria  from  wounds  or 
abscesses,  and  to  destroy  any  which  may  have  found  admission. 

The  baet0riiim  tMrmo^  the  ferment  of  ordinary  putrefaction,  is  a  short  rod- 
shaped  body,  the  length  of  which  is  under  twice  its  width ;  it  exhibits  active 
spontaneous  movements,  but  occasionally  a  group  of  bacteria  become  united 
together  by  a  jelly-like  substance  which  limits  or  arrests  their  motion. 
Bacteria  multiply,  as  far  as  is  known,  solely  by  division  of  the  individual 
cells  (fission),  and  never  by  the  development  of  spores.  They  are,  conse- 
quently, easily  destroyed  by  chemical  antiseptics,  by  heat  and  by  drying,  as 
the  extraordinary  power  of  resisting  these  influences  is  shown  only  by  the 
spores  of  ftingi,  and  not  by  the  organisms  themselves. 

4.  OrgaaiMd  ZrrituLti. — ^This  class  of  irritants  includes  those  organisms 
which  have  the  power  of  growing  like  true  parasites,  in  the  living  tissucs'of 
the  animal  body.  Amongst  them  must  be  included  certain  animal  parasites, 
such  as  the  itch  insect  (acarus  scabiei),  the  chigoe  (pulex  penetrans),  the 
trichina  spiralis,  &c.,  which  bury  themselves  in  the  living  tissues  and  there 
excite  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  inflammation.    These  arc,  however,  of  little 
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importance  compared  to  the  vegetable  organisms  which  are  now  supposed  by 
the  majority  of  pathologists  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  many  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, aa  erysipelas,  malignant  pustule,  and  other  specific  affections. 
Affgnning  this  theory  to  be  true,  it  is  probable  that  the  inflammation  is  the 
result  of  the  formation  of  irritating  chemical  products  by  a  process  analogous 
to  potiefaction  and  fermentation ;  still  it  is  important  to  make  a  very  clear 
distinction  between  the  effects  of  simple  putrefaction  and  the  inflammation 
caased  by  these  more  potent  oi^anisms.  In  simple  putre&ction  the  irritating 
material  is  formed  as  the  result  of  changes  occurring  in  the  dead  matter  only, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  being  developed  outside  the  body ;  and,  when  it  gives 
rise  to  qveading  inflammation,  this  is  due  merely  to  the  chemical  products  of 
tbe  i»oce88  soaking  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  just  as  any  soluble  irritating 
fldt,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  might  do ;  but  the  irritant  does  not  increase  in 
{paotity  amongst  the  living  tissues,  and  its  effects  are  directly  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  developed  locally.  There  is,  in  other  words,  no  infection  of  the 
mroanding  tissues.  With  the  organisms  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
however,  the  case  is  different;  according  to  the  germ-theory  of  infec- 
tion, it  is  supposed  that  they  grow  into  the  surrounding  living  tissues, 
and  excite  inflammation  as  they  spread;  they  enter  the  circulation  by  the 
innph  stream,  or  by  the  blood  vessels,  and  may  multiply  in  the  circulating 
Uood,  giving  rise  to  changes  in  its  composition  incompatible  with  life,  or  they 
may  lodge  in  distant  parts,  and  there  grow  and  set  up  local  inflammation 
fiiinilar  to  that  at  the  original  seat  of  disease.  From  their  direct  power  of 
eicidng  unhealthy  processes,  these  oi^nisms  are  spoken  of  as  "  pathogenic 
Imigi."  They  cause  a  ir%ie  infection  hoih  locally  amongst  tJie  tissues  adjoining 
Ike  yart  first  tnfeeted^  and  generally  in  the  whole  system.  The  poison  multiplies 
in  the  body  of  the  affected  individual,  and  the  effects  it  produces  are  not 
proportional  of  the  quantity  of  the  original  dose  inoculated.  To  inflammations 
arising  from  this  cause  the  term  "iafisctiTe  "  is  applied. 

The  organisms  which  are  fonnd  associated  with  "  infective  "  inflammations 
are  daased  with  fungi,  being  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  absorbing  oxygen 
and  exdeting  carbonic  add.  They  belong  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  to  the 
orden  MiesoGooew  and  Bacilliui. 

Kiwoeooci  are  round  organisms,  varying  from  77777  to  Trsh^  inch  in 
diameter,  and  are  often  recognizable  only  by  the  highest  powers  of  the 
microscope.  They  occur  singly  or  grouped  in  pairs,  chains,  or  colonies. 
When  in  colonies  they  are  bound  together  by  a  homogeneous  substance, 
known  aa  ^^  Zoogloea.*'  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  ever  lengthen 
oat  into  rod-ahaped  organisms,  as  they  can  be  cultivated  again  and  again  in 
Tiriooa  media,  and  still  retain  their  original  form.  Their  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion is  soppofled  to  be  by  cell-division. 

TatiHI  are  rod-shaped  bodies,  differing  from  bacteria  in  the  fact  that  their 
length  is  at  least  double  their  breadth,  and  that  they  are  most  often  motion- 
lea.  This  division  is  merely  arbitrary,  but  our  knowledge  is  not  yet  suflicient 
to  justify  any  further  distinction.  One  bacillus  is,  however,  of  such  size  that  its 
life-hiscory  can  be  studied  without  difSculty,  namely,  the  Bacillus  anthracis, 
the  organism  which  is  the  cause  of  splenic  fever  in  cattle  and  of  malignant 
prntok  in  man.  Observation  has  shown  that,  under  favourable  conditions  of 
$aY»wth,it  multiplies  by  fission  like  the  bacteria ;  but  under  other  circumstances 
vmQ  highly  refracting  dots  appear  in  its  substance,  which  have  been  proved 
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to  be  spores.  These  spores  show  a  most  remarkable  power  of  resisting  heat, 
chemioJ  reagents,  and  drying.  Blood  containing  them  may  be  kept  dry  for 
years  without  losing  its  vimlence ;  it  may  be  mixed  for  weeks  with  the 
strongest  watery  or  oily  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  without  its  potency  being 
impaired.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  however,  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  is 
speedily  fatal  to  it,  as  also  is  permanganate  of  potash  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution. 
Pasteur  has  also  shown,  that  when  cultivated  in  a  medium  un£Eivourable  to  its 
growth,  it  loses  its  virulence  gradually  until  it  can  be  inoculated  into  an 
animal  with  the  certainty  of  producing  a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  but  yet 
sufficiently  severe  to  protect  from  further  attacks.  The  study  of  these 
organisms  has  lately  received  a  still  further  impulse  from  the  discovery  of 
a  bacillus  in  tubercle.  The  exact  relation  of  the  organism  to  tubercular 
inflammations  is  still  to  be  determined ;  but  no  doubt  exists  as  to  its  presence, 
and  that  it  plays  some  important  part  in  the  process  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  tubercle-bacillus,  like  that  of  splenic  fever,  can  develope  spores,  and 
although  it  is  not  yet  definitely  proved,  yet  this  mode  of  growth  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  to  establish  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
organisms  to  be  classed  as  bacteria  and  those  to  be  included  under  the  name  of 
bacilli.  The  tubercle-bacillus  will  be  more  fully  described  under  Tubercle ; 
and  that  of  splenic  fever  under  Malignant  Pustule. 

The  germ-theory,  therefore,  of  infective  inflammations  is  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  parasitic  fungi  take  up  their  abode  in  a  part  of  the 
body,  frequently  already  damaged,  as  in  a  wound  or  a  centre  of  suppura- 
tion, and  then,  while  growing,  give  rise  to  a  process  of  fermentation  in  the 
fluids  of  the  part,  the  products  of  which  are  intensely  irritating  locally  and 
poisonous  if  absorbed  into  the  system.  When  they  enter  into  the  blood 
and  affect  the  whole  system,  the  organisms  are  supposed  to  act  partly  hj 
lodging  in  minute  vessels  and  exciting  a  process  of  inflammation  similar  to 
that  in  the  original  seat  of  disease  at  the  point  at  which  they  are  arrested,  and 
partly,  like  true  parasites,  by  absorbing  oxygen  and  other  nutriment  to  the 
detriment  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Although  our  acquaintance  with  the  relation  of  microscopic  organisms  to 
infective  processes  has  been  vastly  increased  of  late  years,  by  the  labours  of 
Pasteur,  Eoch,  Toussaint,  Klebs,  Burdon-Sanderson  and  many  others,  yet  we 
are  very  far  from  possessing  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject. 

Admitting  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  influence  of  ptithogenic  fongi 
in  the  causation  of  infective  processes  in  wounds  and  elsewhere,  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient  exert  an  influence  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  their  development. 

Putrefaction  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  process  quite  independent  of  hygienic 
conditions ;  a  dead  body  will  become  putrid  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  a>anti7 
just  as  surely  as  in  a  crowded  city,  and  in  the  same  way  pent-up  discharges 
will  putrefy  in  a  palace  as  certainly  as  in  the  foulest  dwelling  of  the  poor. 
Under  the  best  hygienic  conditions,  if  putrid  discharges  accumulate  in  a 
wound  or  in  the  cavity  of  an  opened  abscess,  local  inflanmiation  and  suppura- 
tion are  excited  and  union  of  the  wound  or  closing  of  the  abscess-cavity  is 
delayed.  The  local  and  constitutional  disturbance  will,  however,  be  less  than 
when  the  patient  is  exposed  to  bad  hygienic  conditions ;  for  the  tissnes 
being  better  nourished,  will  suffer  less  from  the  irritation  of  the  septic  matter, 
and  the  septic  poison  entering  the  system  will  be  more  readily  eliminated 
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Trae  infective  procesBes  in  wounds  are  rare,  even  when  the  discharges  are 
decomposing,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  patient  is  exposed  to  unhealthy  but- 
loanlingB.  In  private  practice  eiyripela*  is  uncommon,  pysmia  is  scarcely 
ever  met  with,  and  hospital  gangrene  is  unknown,  even  when  no  special 
means  are  adopted  to  prevent  decomposition  of  the  discharges.  If,  however,  a 
nmaber  of  patients  whose  wounds  are  treated  without  antiseptics,  be  crowded 
together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wounded  after  a  battle,  even  if  it  be  in  a 
bnikliDg  which  has  never  before  been  used  for  such  a  purpose,  infective  pro- 
ceoei  ue  certain  to  manifest  themselves.  How  it  is  that  infective  processes 
cfasnctensed  bj  the  presence  of  a  specific  virus  capable  of  transference  from 
ooe  individual  to  another,  make  their  appearance  under  unfavourable  hygienic 
conditions  is  still  &r  from  being  fully  understood.  Assuming  that  the  micro- 
organisms constantly  associated  with  infective  inflammations  really  stand  to 
these  processes  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  has  yet  to  be  determined 
whether  eadi  form  of  infective  inflammation  is  due  to  a  specific  organism 
coutsntly  present  in  the  air  or  in  water  and  ready  to  attack  the  patient  when 
the  mihealthy  sorroundings  to  which  he  is  exposed,  or  other  causes  of  mal-nu- 
triti<m,  mch  as  prolonged  wound-fever,  or  constitutional  disease,  have  reduced 
his  strength  so  far  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  parasitic  fungi  to  invade  his 
bod? ;  or  whether  simple,  non-pathogenic  organisms  may,  by  growing  in  the 
diidiaige  of  a  wound  rendered  unhealthy  by  putre&ction,  develope  a  virulence 
the?  did  not  before  possess,  and  so  become  capable  of  invading  the  living 
twnea.  This  subject  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  *^  mutability  of  bac- 
teria,*' and  cannot  be  discussed  here*  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Koch  and  other 
ofaKTYers  have  shown  that,  however  the  organisms  may  acquire  their  virulent 
properties,  and  whatever  may  be  their  origin,  when  a  characteristic  organism 
bfis  been  found  associated  with  a  distinct  form  of  infective  inflammation,  it 
can  be  transferred  from  animal  to  animal  by  inoculation  and  even  cultivated 
artificially  in  proper  media  outside  the  body ;  and  that  generation  after  genera- 
tion  it  reproduces  itself  in  the  same  form,  and  when  inoculated  produces  the 
ttme  variety  of  infective  process. 

Anoffling  the  presence  of  pathogenic  organisms  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
pBtient,  how  do  they  gain  admission  to  the  system  ?  The  direct  inoculation 
^^  a  wound  is  undoubtedly,  in  the  vast  majority  of  surgical  cases,  the  mode  of 
infection*  As  before  stated  (see  page  9),  the  air  of  a  hospital  ward  has 
been  ihown  to  contain,  in  addition  to  fragments  of  clothing,  epitheUum- 
celli*  &c.,  which  are  always  found  in  inhabited  rooms,  pus  cells,  fragments  of 
i^edftsfas,  and  bacteria,  increasing  in  number  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  foul, 
diachttging  wound.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  unless  wounds  be  specially 
protected,  infection  of  one  from  another  may  most  easily  occur,  the  danger 
beiD^  diminished  proportionally  to  the  separation  of  the  patients  and  the 
fttcdom  of  admission  of  pure  air.  The  poison  can  also  undoubtedly  be  carried 
frtim  cfne  wound  to  another  by  dirty  instruments,  or  sponges,  or  by  the 
nri^n's  hands  or  clothes. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  case  of  pathogenic 
<^?uu8m8,  for  the  infection  to  reach  the  local  seat  of  inflanmiation  from  within. 
^icrosooiNc  organisms  are  found  in  all  acute  abscesses  and  in  many  infective 
adammations  in  which  there  is  no  open  wound ;  and,  unless  we  assume  that 
^  have  been  spontaneously  generated  within  the  body,  we  must  admit  that 
^  have  found  their  way  in  by  the  lungs  or  alimentary  canal.    We  have 
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before  seen  that  this  mode  of  entrance  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  bacteria  of  decomposition ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  in  the  case  of  the  organisms  of  infective  inflammations.  Experience, 
however,  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  common  in  local  injuries  ;  for 
the  total  absence  of  organisms  from  a  wound  can  be  assured,  with  abnost 
absolute  certainty,  by  means  calculated  only  to  protect  it  from  the  dust  of 
the  air. 

Lastly,  it  remains  to  be  discussed,  what  is  the  relation  of  ordinary  putrefac- 
tion to  the  development  of  infective  inflammations  ? 

Ordinary  putrefaction  acts  both  generally  and  locally.  The  invasion  of  the 
living  tissues  by  an  infective  process  may  be  regarded  as  a  struggle  between 
the  virus  and  the  tissues,  and  anything  tliat  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  latter 
will  favour  the  former.  The  putrefying  discharges  irritate  the  parts  with 
which  they  come  in  contact  and  directly  lower  their  vitality,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  inflammation  set  up ;  and  they  thus  favour  the  invasion  of  the  tisanes 
by  the  pathogenic  bacteria.  This  would  be  only  in  harmony  with  the  weiU 
known  fact  common  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  that  feeble 
individuals,  or  feeble  parts  of  an  individual,  are  most  readily  invaded  bj 
parasitic  fungi. 

The  inflammation  set  up  by  the  septic  matter  is  accompanied  by  a  more  or 
less  abundant  formation  of  pus ;  and  so  long  as  suppuration  lasts  we  have  in 
the  wound  or  abscess  a  medium  in  which  any  pathogenic  fungi  which  may 
find  entrance  to  it  will  readily  develope. 

The  contrast  between  a  wound  healing  aseptically  by  the  first  intention 
and  one  in  which  septic  suppuration  is  taking  place  on  the  third  day  is  so 
marked  as  scarcely  to  require  comment.  In  the  former  case,  tissues  in  a  fkdl 
state  of  vitality  are  separated  merely  by  a  thin  layer  of  plastic  exudation  so 
largely  composed  of  living  cells  that  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  living  tissue ; 
in  the  latter,  the  tissues  for  some  distance  on  each  side  are  lowered  in  their 
vitality  by  the  irritation  of  the  products  of  putrefaction,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  fluid  which  forms  one  of  the  most  suitable  media  for  the 
development  of  any  true  infective  virus  that  may  find  admission  to  it. 

(Generally  decomposition  of  the  discharges  acts  in  two  ways  :  first,  it 
depresses  the  patient  by  the  fever  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  products 
of  putrefaction,  and  thus  renders  him  more  Uable  to  suffer  fiY>m  any  general 
infective  process ;  and  secondly,  it  is  a  well-recognised  fact  that  the  ananationa 
from  putrid  matter  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  health  of  those  that 
inhale  them — in  fact,  the  removal  of  putrescible  matter,  or  the  prevention  of 
its  decomposition,  forms  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  domestic  and 
hospital  hygiene. 

No  greater  mistake  could  be  made,  however,  than  to  imagine  that  with  the 
prevention  of  putrefaction  all  necessary  hygienic  precautions  are  ended.  As 
before  pointed  out  (page  10),  the  products  of  respiration  foul  the  air  and 
exert  a  depressing  influence  on  those  who  breathe  it  to  a  degree  that  cannot 
be  over-rated  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  much  as  antiseptics  have  done  in 
the  prevention  of  infective  inflammations,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  im- 
provement in  the  results  of  modem  surgery  must  be  attributed  to  the 
greater  attention  paid  to  general  hospital  hygiene,  especially  to  the  improve- 
ments in  ventilation  and  the  avoidance  of  over-crowding. 

5.  TnnctioiMl  Znitation. — Every  tissue  requires  a  periodic  rest  from  func- 
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tional  activity  for  healthy  nutrition,  but  it  is  very  seldom 'that  the  want  of 
sadi  rest  can  act  as  more  than  a  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  inflammations  of  joints  or  of  the  eyes  seem  to  be  directly 
dependent  on  excessive  exercise  of  function. 

C.  Vttrroiui  Izritaiits. — The  part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in  the  direct 
causation  of  inflammation  has  always  been  a  question  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity.  That  inflammation  can  take  place,  and  readily  does  so,  in  a  part 
completely  cnt  off  from  any  connection  with  the  central  nervous  system,  has 
been  proved  by  numerous  experiments  ;  in  fact,  such  a  condition  has  already 
been  described  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  process.  The  clinical 
phenomena  usually  given  as  examples  of  inflammation  arising  from  injurious, 
influences  transmitted  to  the  affected  part  by  means  of  the  nervous  system, 
are  the  so-called  sympathetic  inflammations  of  the  eye  and  of  the  testicle^  and 
herpes  zoster.  In  the  eye,  it  is  a  weU-known  fact  that,  when  one  globe  is 
affected  by  destructive  inflammation  following  a  wound,  unless  the  diseased 
ot^gan  is  removed  early,  the  other  eye  is  liable  also  to  become  inflamed.  The 
latest  observations  tend  to  prove  that  the  inflammation  in  such  cases  in 
reality  spreads  from  one  eye  to  the  other  by  direct  extension  along  the  optio 
ocrve  to  the  commissure.  Gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  in  like 
manner  now  usually  regarded  as  a  direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  by 
means  of  the  vas  deferens.  Herpes  zoster  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin 
arising  from  no  known  external  cause,  and  usually  limited  to  the  area  supplied 
bj  a  single  sensory  nerve.  In  this  case  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  cause^ 
whatever  it  may  be,  acts  in  some  way  through  the  nerve.  Although  it  is 
dilBcnlt  to  prove  that  the  nerves  take,  ordinarily,  any  active  part  in  the 
causation  of  inflammation,  there  is  no  doubt  they  exert  an  important  in- 
flnoftoe  on  its  progress  by  their  controlling  influence  on  the  circulation^ 
Irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  is  known  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the 
vh(^  aiea  supplied  by  the  nerve ;  and  the  painful  stretching  of  the  nerves  in 
iBflanunatory  tension,  by  causing  such  a  dilatation,  increases  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  inflamed  part,  and  consequently  augments  the  exudation  and  aggra* 
rates  the  tension. 

▼•sMttos  of  Znflammatioii. — John  Hunter  divided  inflammation  first 
into  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy.  ''  The  healthy,*'  he  says^ 
^^proifaably  consists  only  of  one  kind,  not  being  divisible  but  into  its  different 
siages.*^  *^  The  uuhealthy,  admits  of  vast  variety,"  *'  according  to  the  kind  of 
health  in  the  constitution  or  part.''  He  also  divided  inflanunation  according 
to  its  effects  into  'Hhe  adhesive,  the  suppurative,  and  the  ulcerative.'^ 
The  term  **ad]i6siT6  Inflfcwimation  "  has  taken  for  nearly  one  hundred 
yean  so  important  a  place  in  sor^cal  language,  that  it  will  be  better  here 
briefly  to  define  it.  Adhesive  inflammation  is  the  resnlt  of  an  irritant  acting 
tempofarily  with  such  a  degree  of  severity  as  to  cause  exudation  of  almost  pure 
Uood-plasma  and  migration  of  the  corpuscles,  with  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  in  or 
CO  the  injured  tissnea  At  the  same  time,  the  damage  done  by  the  irritant  must 
not  be  of  such  severity  as  to  cause  the  death  of  any  appreciable  amount  of 
tisnie ;  nor  must  it  continue  to  act  after  it  has  produced  the  degree  of 
izupaiied  vitality  in  the  vessels  necessary  to  cause  the  exudation.  To  take  an 
example  ;  the  damage  done  by  the  passage  of  a  sharp  knife  through  healthy 
hving  tissues  is  sufBcient  to  develope  in  the  area  acted  upon  the  stage  of 
inflammation  characterised  by  retardation  of  the  blood-stream,  exudation  of  a 
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coagolable  fluid  and  migration  of  white  corpuscles.  The  exudation  ooagolates 
on  the  injured  surface  and  in  the  spaces  of  the  injured  tissue,  the  fibrin  and 
the  white  corpuscles  remain  forming  what  is  kuovn  as  "  inflammatory  lymf^," 
and  the  serum  partly  drains  away  and  partly  returns  by  the  lymphatics  to 
the  circulation.  This  inflammatory  lymph,  or  plastic  exudation  as  it  is  better 
called,  is  the  material  of  adhesion  in  adhesive  inflammation,  aud  if  two 
surfaces  covered  by  it  are  brought  in  contact,  they  adhere  to  each  other.  The 
knife  can  of  course  act  only  while  cutting  the  tissues ;  the  moment  the  cut  is 
made  the  cause  ceases,  the  effect  only  being  left  behind.  If  no  new  cause  of 
irritation  comes  into  play  (such  as  the  friction  of  the  surfieuses  on  each  other, 
or  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  or  chemical  irritants  as  putrid  matter,  per- 
sistently-acting, powerful  antiseptics,  &c.)  the  effect  gradually  subsides,  the 
injured  tissues  recover  their  vitality,  exudation  ceases^  the  coagulated  inflam- 
matory lymph  remaining  glueing  the  surfaces  to  each  other,  and  adherive 
inflanunation  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Should  some  persistent  source  of 
irritation,  such  as  those  above-mentioned,  be  brought  into  play  in  the  wound, 
the  exudation  does  not  cease  so  long  as  the  cause  of  irritation  is  acting  ;  con- 
sequently, such  *' inflanmiatory  lymph'*  as  may  have  been  formed  by  the 
coagulation  of  the  exudation,  becomes  sodden  and  softened  by  the  continuous 
flow  from  the  vessels,  and  infiltrated  by  innumerable  migrating  corpuscles  till 
it  breaks  up  and  fiows  away  as  pus,  and  ^'  supporatiTe  <^^^*«^^<g«^Mi "  is 
said  to  have  been  developed.  At  the  same  time  that  this  is  taking  place,  the 
tissues  which  form  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  being  unable  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  the  irritant  to  return  to  their  normal  state  of  vitality,  become 
infiltrated  by  innumerable  wandering  cells  which  fill  aU  the  spaces  and  press 
upon  the  original  tissues,  finaUy  absorbing  them  and  occupying  their  place  ; 
thus  the  surface  of  the  wound  becomes  converted  into  a  layer  of  closely  packed 
leucocytes,  the  superficial  cells  of  which  are  continually  degenerating,  becoming 
loosened,  and  floating  away  in  the  discharge  as  pus-ceUs,  their  place  being 
taken  by  new  cells  forming  below.  If  the  development  of  this  new  tissue  is 
equal  to  the  disintegration  and  destruction  on  its  sur&ce,  pus  continues  to 
flow  away,  but  no  further  destruction  of  the  original  tissues  takes  place  ;  if  it 
exceeds  the  destruction,  vessels  develope  in  the  new  tissue,  audit  sprouts  up  as 
granulations  (sec  Bepair).  If,  in  consequence  of  a  higher  degree  of  irritation, 
the  destruction  exceeds  the  formation,  the  process  gradually  extends  into  the 
surrounding  tissues;  a  new  layer  becomes  infiltrated  by  migrating  cells, 
pressed  upon  and  absorbed,  and  its  place  occupied  by  the  crowded  leuco- 
cytes, which  in  their  turn  break  down  and  are  thrown  off,  and  thus  a  pro- 
gressive destruction  of  tissue  takes  place.  This  process  is  called  «lo«r«tiott ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  Hunter,  *'  iilo«ratiT«  infl>inin»tioa.  ^'  is  said  to  be 
occurring.  If  the  irritation  be  still  more  severe,  the  migrating  cells  may 
perish  before  they  have  formed  a  distinct  layer  ;  and,  instead  of  the  process 
just  described,  in  which  the  original  tissues  are  first  replaced  by  the  leucocytes 
which  then  break  down  and  melt  away  as  pus,  the  tissues  may  themselves 
undergo  direct  disint^ratiun,  and  the  products  of  this  change  will  form  part 
of  the  discharge,  which  under  these  circumstances  will  contain  shreds  of 
the  broken-down  tissues  and  be  less  rich  in  leucocytes,  or  in  other  words 
in  pus-cells.  Thus  in  rapid  ulceration  the  discharge  may  be  scarcely  puriform, 
but  composed  of  serous  fluid  with  the  dibi^  of  the  perishing  tissues.  Lastly, 
if  the  irritation  be  still  more  intense  and  rapid  in  its  action,  or  the  original 
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Titab'ty  of  the  affected  part  bo  low  that  it  is  incapable  of  resistiiLg  even  mild 
injarions  inflnences,  the  death  of  the  original  tissue  will  take  place  with  such 
r^)idit7  that  the  dead  mass  will  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  forming  a  slovgliy 
and  the  process  is  then  spoken  of  as  gaagrenoiui  inflammation.  Thus 
there  is  no  sharp  line  to  be  drawn  anywhere  between  simple  adhesive  and 
<raDgrenon8  inflammation.  One  form  merges  into  another,  and  the  effect  pro* 
dnced  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  irritation,  and  the  power  of  the  tissues 
to  rnst  the  injnrions  action  of  the  irritant 

Inflammations  are  also  frequentlj  divided,  according  to  their  real  or  supposed 
caoses,  as  Traumatic,  when  arising  irom  injury,  Stmmona,  Bhenmatic, 
6o«ty,  9yphi]itio,  &c.,  and  finally,  when  the  cause  cannot  be  discovered,  they 
are  often  called  idiopathic. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  distinction  is  into  Simple  localised 
faflammatione  and  Bpceadang  inilammations.  The  simple  localised  in- 
flammations are  due  to  causes  which  act  usually  only  on  a  limited  area  and  in 
a  temporary  manner.  A  spreading  inflammation  is  one  in  which  the  cause  is 
of  sodia  nature  as  to  be  continuously  developed  either  in  contact  with,  or  in 
the  afleeted  tissues,  and  which,  consequently,  extends  more  or  less  widely 
beyond  the  area  first  affected. 

The  most  perfect  example  of  a  simple  inflammation  is  that  produced  by  the 
action  of  a  sharp  knife  on  the  living  tissues.  Here  the  cause  is  nearly 
instaotaneoas  in  action,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  the  cut  is  made.  The  effect  is 
acctmtely  limited  to  the  area  injured ;  and,  unless  some  new  cause  be  intro- 
duced, the  resulting  inflammation  will  not  extend,  and  will  subside  as  soon 
u  the*  tissues  by  their  inherent  vital  powers  have  recovered  from  the  injury^ 
It  is  familiar,  however,  to  everyone  that  this  favourable  result  is  not  always 
obtained*  In  many  wounds,  the  signs  of  inflammation,  in  spite  of  our  efforts 
to  prevent  it,  extend  more  or  less  widely  beyond  the  injured  area,  and  reach 
their  maximum  intensity  at  the  third  or  fourth  day — a  time  long  after  that 
at  vhich  the  tissues  should  have  completely  recovered  firom  the  temporary 
damage  done  them  by  the  mechanical  violence  of  the  knife.  It  is  evident 
that  here  there  is  a  new  cause  introduced  which  acts  much  more  widely  than 
the  original  injury.  The  inflammation  has  assumed  a  spreading  instead  of  a 
ample  character.  The  spreading  character  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  classes 
<^  causes.  Either  there  may  be  some  noxious  material  developed  in  the  wound, 
an  1  in  it  only,  which  soaks  away  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  exciting 
inflammation  as  far  as  it  extends  ;  or  the  noxious  material  which  excites  the 
inflammatory  process  may  have  started  from  the  wound  and  be  developing 
amoD|^  the  living  tissues  themselves,  and  consequently  be  theoretically 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension.  The  former  condition  is  still  a  simple 
inflammation,  although  extending  beyond  the  area  first  injured ;  the  latter  is 
a  hve  infeeiwe  process.  To  make  this  more  clear,  it  will  be  better  to  give 
examples  of  these  two  forms  of  inflammation,  taking  as  before  a  wound  as 
the  etarting  point.  As  a  result  of  the  simple  traumatic  inflammation  which 
V\\*m%  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  injury,  a  certain  amount  of  exuda- 
tion takes  place.  The  fibrin,  as  before  described,  coagulates  on  the  surface, 
entangling  the  corpuscles  in  its  meshes,  while  the  serum  flows  away.  If  from 
any  caose  the  serum  becomes  retained  between  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  we 
hare  a  pntrescible  fluid  at  some  degree  of  pressure  in  contact  with  the  raw 
and  unless  special  means  arc  taken  to  prevent  it,  decomposition  will 
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take  place.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  readily  diffusible,  chemical  products 
are  formed,  possessing  intensely  irritating  properties  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  slight  degree  of  pressure  to  which  the  pent-up  fluid  is  exposed,  this  noxioos 
material  finds  its  way  into  the  surrounding  lymph-spaces,  and  wherever  it 
goes  it  damages  the  tissues  and  sets  up  the  inflammatory  process.  In  this 
•case,  however,  the  irritating  material  is  formed  solely  in  the  dead  matter  in 
the  wound.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  organisms  which  accompany 
and  are  supposed  to  cause  the  process  of  putrefaction  of  dead  matter  are 
innocuous  to  living  tissues,  and  consequently  the  inflammation  will  extend 
only  as  far  as  the  products  of  putre&ction  diffuse  themselves  and  no  further. 
Thus,  although  the  inflammation  spreads  beyond  the  area  originally  injured, 
the  process  is  as  truly  a  local  one  as  if  it  were  induced  by  filling  the  wound 
with  arsenic  or  some  other  diffusible  caustic.  Although  the  poison  increases 
in  quantity,  it  does  so  only  at  the  expense  of  dead  matter  in  the  wound  which 
may  be  considered  as  really  outside  the  body. 

The  tma  infiMtive  in1iainin>tion«  are  due  to  the  accidental  intro- 
•duction  of  a  poison  or  virus  which  possesses  the  power  of  increasing  iu 
quantity  in  the  hving  tissues.  The  effect  produced  is,  therefore,  quite  inrti- 
spective  of  the  size  of  the  original  wound  or  starting  point  of  the  inflammation. 
Thus  the  prick  of  a  needle  in  sewing  up  a  body  after  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, may  start  an  inflammation  extending  through  the  whole  arm.  In  an 
infective  process  of  this  kind  the  virus  exists  abundantly  in  the  products  of 
the  inflammation,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  inflammatory  exudation,  and  if  by  any 
means  these  products  are  transferred  firom  one  part  of  the  body  to  another, 
they  set  up  a  similar  unhealthy  inflammation  wherever  they  may  lodge ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  a  similar  inflammation  may  ])e  started  in  another  individual  by 
inoculation  of  the  exudation.  The  local  spread  of  the  inflammation  is  dae  tci 
the  irritating  inflammatory  products  containing  the  ferment-like  poison  finding 
their  way  into  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  An  infective 
inflammation  may  be  limited  to  one  part  of  the  body,  and  spread  merely  by 
local  infection  as  in  spreading  gangrene  and  phlegmonous  erysipelas ;  or  the 
poison  may  be  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  and  cause  inflammation  similar  in 
character  to  the  original  process  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  without 
infecting  the  system  generally,  as  in  soft  chancre  and  some  forms  of  dissecting 
wound ;  or  it  may  be  carried  throughout  the  body  by  means  of  broken-down 
clots  from  the  veins  of  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  giving  rise  to  local  inflam- 
mation wherever  the  fragments  of  clot  may  lodge,  as  in  some  forms  of  pyaemia ; 
and,  lastly,  the  poison  may  enter  the  blood  and  multiply  in  it,  giving  rise  to 
a  general  infective  process  as  in  septic  infection,  malignant  pustule  (splenic 
fever)  or  syphilis.  The  term  "  infective  "  is,  therefore,  applied  only  to  those 
conditions  in  which  the  poison  multiplies  in  the  living  tissues  of  the  body ; 
when  the  infection  merely  spreads  locally  without  affecting  the  whole  system^ 
the  result  is  called  a  local  inHsotiva  inflaminatiaii ;  when  the  poison  entera 
the  system  and  multiplies  throughout  it,  presumably  in  the  blood,  the  affection 
is  s)X)ken  of  as  a ''  genaral  inlbctiva  procMui.''  The  multiplication  of  the 
poison  in  the  body  and  the  effect  produced  not  being  proportional  to 
the  quantity  originally  inoculated,  long  ago  suggested  the  resemblance  of  the 
process  by  which  the  poison  is  developed  to  fermentation ;  and  in  a  large 
number  of  infective  inflammations,  organised  irritants  in  the  form  of  definite 
pathogenic  fungi,  supposed  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  ferments,  have  been  lately 
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kIu.wh  to  be  constantly  present  in  the  inflamed  area.  This  is  the  case  in 
cutaneons  erysipelas,  spreading  gangrene,  malignant  pustule,  glanders,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  definite  organisms  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  many 
other  distinctly  infective  processes,  as  syphilis  and  soft  chancres,  and  it  is  open, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  in  these  cases  the  poison  may  be  an  unorganised 
ferment.  When  a  definite  organism  is  constantly  found  associated  with  a 
specific  form  of  inflammation,  and  when  it  retains  its  power  of  inducing  a 
similar  inflammatory  process  if  inoculated  into  a  healthy  animal,  even  after 
being  cultivated  in  artificially  prepared  solutions  for  one  or  two  generations, 
theoioanism  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  the  inflammatory 
prooesB,  and  the  exact  mode  in  which  it  acts,  though  of  great  interest  scien- 
tifically, is  of  little  importance  to  the  practical  surgeon,  and  need  not  be 
discuflsed  here.  Such  an  organism  is  the  bacillus  anthracis  of  splenic  fever  in 
cattle,  and  malignant  pustule  in  man ;  and  as  this  disease  serves  as  a  type  of 
mch  prooeases,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  malignant  pustule  for 
foller  information. 

Xiiuuiiatioa  is  also  divided  into  aente  and  chronic,  according  to  its 
mtamtj  and  duration.  The  symptoms,  terminations  and  effects  that  have 
atreadj  been  described  are  those  which  characterise  the  more  acute  and 
onlinary  forms  of  the  process.  Chronic  inflammation  T^ill  be  described  in  a 
snl«eqiient  part  of  this  chapter.  So-called  catarrhal  inflammation  will  also  be 
<k'9cnbed  separately. 

PUigmoiioiafl  is  a  term  applied  to  an  acute  inflammation  in  which  the 
cardinal  symptoms — ^redness,  swelling,  heat  and  pain — are  well  marked. 

Inflammations  of  organs  are  also  divided  into  interstitial  and  parendiy- 
natovs.  By  the  former  term  is  meant  that  the  process  is  either  limited  to  or 
nir«t  marked  in  the  interstitial  fibrous  tissue  of  the  organ ;  by  the  latter  that 
the  special  structures,  as  the  epithelium  of  glands,  are  the  primary  seat  of  the 
ni'ifbid  process,  such  change  as  there  may  be  in  the  interstitial  tissues  being 
secondaiy. 

Cnrapoiui  inflanmiation  is  a  term  applied  to  the  process  when  it  is 
s'Tompanicd  by  a  firmly  coagulated  fibrinous  exudation,  either  on  the  surface 
<'f  a  membrane  or  the  spaces  of  its  tissue. 

The  Local  Signs  of  inflammation  may  be  referred  to  five  heads :  viz., 
1.  AUfratian  in  Colour;  2.  Alteration  in  Size;  3.  Modification  of  Sefisation; 
4.  InmfiM  of  Temperature;  and  5.  Modification  of  Function  of  the  Part  Affected. 
The  fint  four  of  these,  redness,  swelling,  heat  and  pain  (Rubor  et  Tumor  cum 
^'"tlmH  Dotore:  Celsus)^  have  been  described  from  time  immemorial  as  the 
^-ardinal  symptoms  of  inflammation.  Certain  of  these  conditions  may  occur 
HTfarately,  or  two  or  more  may  be  associated  together,  without  the  existence  of 
infltmmation ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  grouping  together  of  them  all  that  most 
dkinctly  characterises  the  presence  of  this  pathological  condition.  The 
r  lative  intensity  of  these  changes  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  tissue  which 
1«  the  leat  of  the  inflammation ;  thus,  in  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes 
uid  of  the  skin,  the  alteration  in  colour  is  most  marked ;  in  inflanmiation  of 
tV-  areolar  tissue,  the  change  in  size  always  attracts  special  attention ;  and 
"^^en  a  fibrous  tissue  is  inflamed,  its  sensibility  becomes  greatly  increased.  It 
n.  j!t  not  l)e  forgotten,  however,  that  one  or  other  of  these  signs  may  be  absent, 
^:^ially  pain  and  heat. 

1.  Altttation  of  Coloiir  is  invariably  a  local  sign  of  inflammation,  and 
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one  of  the  earliest  and  most  striking;  parts  that  are  naturally  perfectly 
pale,  as  the  ocular  conjunctiya,  assuming  the  most  vivid  red  colour  when 
inflamed.    The  redness  is  due  to  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  the 
accumulation  of  red  corpuscles,  and,  in  very  acute  inflammations,  partly 
to  the  escape  of  the  red  corpuscles  from  the  vessels.    The  redness  of  acute 
inflammation  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  process.    Where  there  is  merely 
determination  of  blood  it  disappears  completely  and  readily  on  pressure  with 
the  flnger,  returning  again  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  the  moment 
the  finger  is  removed.    When  the  circulation  is  retarded,  the  redness  dia* 
appears  and  returns  more  slowly,  and  a  few  red  spots  may  remain  unaltered 
by  pressure.    These  are  either  points  at  which  the  process  has  reached  the 
stage  of  stasis,  or  at  which  red-corpuscles  have  escaped  from  the  distended 
capillaries  into  the  surrounding  tissues.    The  tint  of  the  redness  varies  also 
according  to  the  activity  of  the  circulation  through  the  inflamed  area.    When 
the  flow  through  the  vessels  is  free  and  rapid,  the  inflamed  surfi^e  assumes  a 
bright  scarlet  tint ;  but  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  stagnation,  either  from 
the  feeble  state  of  the  patient's  circulation,  or  from  the  inflammation  havin<^ 
approached  the  stage  of  stasis,  the  colour  becomes  a  dull  purple.    The  change 
from  bright  red  to  dusky  purple  is  well  seen  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  when 
the  circulation  through  the  inflamed  skin  becomes  impeded,  and  gangrene  is 
threatening.    After  acute  inflammation  it  is  frequently  weeks  or  even  months 
before  the  vessels  regain  their  normal  tone,  and  until  this  has  taken  place,  a 
certain  degree  of  redness  will  remain. 

Redness  is  not,  however,  a  constant  appearance  in  inflammation.  In  non- 
vascular parts  it  occurs  in  the  nearest  vascular  tissues,  and  not  in  the  part 
actually  sufiering  from  inflammation.  In  inflammation  of  the  iris  the 
dilated  vessels  are  concealed  by  the  pigment  and  the  change  of  tint  is  from 
the  natural  brownish  or  bluish  colour  to  a  greyish  or  greenish,  in  consequence 
of  a  yellow  tinge  given  to  the  aqueous  humour,  by  the  serous  exudation 
into  it. 

The  redness  of  inflammation  disappears  more  or  less  completely  after 
death.  Where  there  has  been  escape  of  the  red-corpuscles  red  spots  remain, 
giving  rise  to  the  appearance  known  as  *'  punctiform  redness."  In  septictemia, 
pyaemia,  and  malignant  forms  of  the  acute  specific  diseases,  the  red  corpusck-s 
break  up  in  the  blood  before  death,  staining  the  scrum  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart  and  great  vessels.  A  similar  staining  always  takes  place 
after  decomposition  has  set  in.  It  is  perfectly  uniform,  without  spots  or 
branching  lines,  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  redness  of 
inflammation.  Increased  redness  developes  also  in  the  most  dependent  part«^ 
after  death  from  gravitation  of  blood  before  coagulation.  Thus  a  coil  of 
intestine  hanging  down  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  may  become  redder  than 
the  rest  of  the  gut,  and  may  be  wrongly  thought  to  be  inflamed. 

2.  Alt«ratioii  in  8ia#. — The  swelling  of  inflamed  tissues  is  due  to  the 
increased  afflux  of  blood  and  to  the  exudation  from  the  vessels. 

The  swelling  varies  greatly  in  difierent  localities.  It  is  greatest  in  loose 
textures,  and  least  in  those  which  are  firm  and  dense.  Thus,  for  instance*  in 
inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  the  swelling  is  much  greater 
than  in  inflammation  of  the  testes.  Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiviv 
occasions  onreat  swellinsr,  that  of  the  sclerotic  but  little.  In  dense  hard 
structures,  such  as  bone  and  ligament,  there  is,  of  course,  very  little  swelling. 
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If  inflammation  become  chronic,  the  swelling  may  terminate  in  permanent 
hypertrophy,  or  thickening,  as  will  hereafter  be  described. 

Swelling  diminishes  in  most  cases  after  death,  by  the  emptying  of  the 
TeaselB,  bat  never  completely  disappears,  and  is  conseqnently  an  important 
post-mortem  sign  of  inflammation. 

3.  Modifieatioii  of  Sensibilitj. — There  is  in  inflammation  always  more  or 
len  pain,  which  is  dne  partly  to  increased  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  but  chiefly 
to  Uk  pressore  and  stretching  exercised  on  their  terminal  branches  by  the 
dilated  blood-vessels,  and  by  the  inflammatory  exudation. 

That  the  pressure  of  the  dilated  blood-vessels  really  is  a  cause  of  the  pain 
in  inflammation  is  shown  by  the  relief  derived  from  the  elevation  of  an 
inflamed  part  In  inflammation  of  the  testicle  this  is  especially  marked,  as 
the  reins  leadingf  rom  that  gland  are  valveless,  and  in  the  erect  position  the 
weight  of  a  colunm  of  blood,  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  acts  upon  the  vessels 
and  tends  to  increase  the  intra- vascular  pressure.  We  frequently  find,  there- 
fore, that  the  patient  is  absolutely  free  from  pain  while  lying  flat  on  his  back ; 
but  the  moment  he  rises  into  the  erect  position  the  characteristic  sickening, 
aching,  and  throbbing  sensations  return. 

In  inflammation  of  organs  of  special  sense,  instead  of  actual  pain  there  may 
\*t  some  alteration  in  the  specisd  nervous  sensibility  of  the  diseased  organ. 
Whfcn  the  eye  is  inflamed,  subjective  flashes  of  light  may  be  seen  ;  when  the 
ear  is  diseased,  there  may  be  noises  of  various  kinds. 

In  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  there  is  a  constant  desire  to  expel  urine  ; 
and  In  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  there  are  frequent  attempts  at  de&ecation. 

Pain  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  its 
existence  serves  an  useful  purpose  by  preventing  the  patient  from  using  or 
moling  the  inflamed  part.  The  intensity  of  the  pain  depends  more  upon  the 
ctTQccoie  aflfected  than  on  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  being,  as  a  general 
rule,  greater  in  proportion  as  the  tissue  affected  is  incapable  of  yielding  to 
the  pressure  exercised  on  it  by  the  dilated  vessels  and  the  effus^  matters. 
Rt-Doe,  in  general,  the  intensity  of  the  pain  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
fwefling  of  the  part.  Thus,  the  pain  of  inflamed  bone  or  fibrous  tissue  is 
ticearive ;  that  of  areolar  tissue  trifling.  In  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  most 
I^in  is  experienced  in  the  ears  ;  the  pain  of  an  inflamed  sclerotic  is  far  greater 
ttian  that  of  a  conjunctiva  similarly  affected.  In  some  forms  of  inflammation 
pain  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  though  the  disease  may  assume  the  most 
dcptroedve  form ;  thus,  in  certain  inflammatory  affections  of  the  throat  and 
of  the  peritoneam,  there  is  little  or  none. 

The  character  of  pain  varies  according  to  the  seat  of  inflammation.  When 
L^Qooos  membranes  suffer,  it  is  often  of  an  itching  or  burning  character,  as  in 
"njnnctivitis  ;  when  the  serous  membranes  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  are  at- 
^kd,  it  is  lancinating  or  stabbing ;  aching  in  osteitis ;  throbbing  when  pus 
is  alioot  to  form  ;  sickening  when  the  testis  is  affected.  Inflammatory  pain 
b  alwajB  increased  by  pressure  ;  when  it  is  produced  principally  by  pressure, 
the  part  is  said  to  be  tender.  This  tenderness  is  of  great  service  in  a  diagnos- 
tic point  of  view  ;  it  may  be  elicited  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  part,  as  by 
•Tiering  an  inflamed  testis,  or  by  pressing  two  surfaces  together,  as  in  an 
iiiamed  joint.  In  inflammatory  pain,  especially  of  osseous  and  fibrous  tissues, 
iae  ia  very  commonly  nocturnal  exacerbation. 

It  ia  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  inflammatory  pain  is  often  not  confined 
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to  the  part  affected,  but  radiates  extensively  along  the  course  of  nerves,  of 
which  the  terminal  branches  are  implicated,  perhaps,  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the  testis  there  is  pain  in  the  loins  and  groins. 
In  deep-seated  ophthalmitis  there  may  be  /exquisite  pain  along  the  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve  over  the  whole  side  of  the  head  or  face,  in  consequence 
of  the  ciliary  branches  of  the  nasal,  which  are  distributed  to  the  iris  and 
choroid,  becoming  compressed  or  stretched. 

4^  The  Temperature  of  an  external  part  of  the  body  when  inflamed  rises 
above  its  normal  standard,  but  not  above  that  of  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle. 
In  inflammation  of  internal  organs,  the  temperature  rises  only  as  the 
general  heat  of  the  body  is  elevated  by  the  inflammatory  fever.  John  Hunter 
originally  pointed  out  this  fact ;  he  found,  in  a  case  of  hydrocele,  that  a 
thermometer  inserted  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  stood  at  92''  F.  before  inflam- 
mation had  been  excited  in  the  sac,  and  at  dS'Td""  F.  after  it  had  been  set  np. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  the  increased  temperature 
in  inflammation,  when  it  occurs,  is  due  to  the  flow  of  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
through  the  part  and  not  to  a  development  of  heat  in  the  part  itself,  dependent 
on  increased  tissue-change.  This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  the  most  recent 
observations,  carried  out  with  the  greatest  exactitude  by  the  thermo-electric 
apparatus.  The  opposite  view  has  been  maintained  by  J.  Simon,  0.  Weber  and 
others.  The  facts  that  a  thermo-electric  apparatus  has  been  found  necessary 
to  measure  the  variations  in  heat,  and  that  observers  of  the  greatest  eminence 
have  held  opposite  views,  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  even  supposing  heat  to  be 
developed  locally  in  inflammation,  it  cannot  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  have 
any  appreciable  effect  on  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  or  on  the  local 
processes  in  the  inflamed  part.  To  the  patient,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a 
real  rise  of  temperature — as  Travers  truly  remarks,  *^  The  nerves  measure  the 
sensation  and  not  the  degree  of  heat."  In  many  cases  the  sensation  of  the 
patient  is  that  of  burning  in  the  part,  although  the  actual  rise  in  temperature 
may  be  but  trifling.    This  is  owing  to  the  exalted  sensibility  of  the  nerves. 

5.  Xodifieation  of  Funotioii  invariably  occurs  in  inflammation,  and 
furnishes  important  local  symptoms.  The  Functional  Aciiviiy  of  an  organ  is 
decreased  or  abolished  during  acute  inflammation.  As  acute  inflammation  is 
always  the  result  of  some  injurious  influence  which  lowers  the  vitality  of  the 
affected  part,  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  the  case.  The  condition  is 
exaggerated  in  some  cases  by  the  pain,  the  disordered  circulation,  and  the 
pressure  from  exudation.  An  inflamed  muscle  is  impaired  in  its  power  of 
contraction,  and  an  inflamed  gland  either  ceases  to  secrete  or  yields  a  secre- 
tion altered  in  composition  by  the  admixture  of  products  of  inflammation. 
The  natural  use  of  a  part  is  often  interfered  with ;  thus  the  bladder  can 
contain  no  urine,  the  eye  can  bear  no  light,  nor  can  a  joint  be  moved,  when 
inflamed.  The  normal  processes  of  nutrition  are  either  modified  or  arrested  ; 
hence  softening,  degeneration,  or  even  death  of  the  affected  tissues,  are  common 
accompaniments  of  inflammation. 

CoNSTrruTioxAL  Symptoms. — The  severity  of  the  constitutional  Bymptonns 
will  depend  on  the  intensity,  the  extent,  and  the  nature  of  the  inflammation, 
on  the  previous  state  of  the  patient's  health,  and  on  the  ^ital  imi)ortanoe  of 
the  part  affected.  Thus  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation  in  a  part  of  no 
vital  importance,  as  the  skin,  and  occasioned  by  an  external  cause,  as  an 
abrasion,  gives  rise  to  no  appreciable  'constitutional  disturbance  ;  but  if  the 
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part  affected  be  of  great  importance,  as  the  larynx  or  the  kidney,  the  general 
symptoms  are  proportionally  severe.  The  nature  of  the  inflammation  and 
of  ita  caose  exerts  more  influence  than  any  other  condition  in  the  constitu* 
tional  effects.  Simple  traumatic  inflammation  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of 
di<rht  aererity  and  short  duration  ;  while  septic  and  infective  inflammations 
may  prove  fatal  by  the  disturbance  they  cause  in  the  system  generally  rather 
tW  by  their  local  effects.  Thus  a  simple  fracture,  although  followed  by 
a)Dsidenible  inflammatory  swelling,  causes  but  slight  constitutional  dis- 
torittoce;  while  a  poisoned  wound  may.  prove  fatal,  though  the  local  inflam- 
mation may  affect  only  the  last  phalanx  of  a  finger. 

The  constitiitional  disturbance  in  inflamjnation  always  assumes  the  form  of 
ferer.— Xaflamamtozy  or  Ssrmptomatic  Fever. — Inflanmiatory  fever  is 
invariably  secondary,  being  a  consequence  of  the  local  affection.  It  is  thus 
citu'Iy  distingnished  from  the  so-called  ^'  essential "  fevers,  in  which  the  febrile 
amdition  occurs  either  without  any  local  inflammation  or  precedes  the  local 
affection  by  a  distinct  interval,  as  in  the  acute  specific  diseases.  The  one 
esBentia]  symptom  of  all  forms  of  fever  is  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
liody,  or  pyrejda ;  without  this,  fever  cannot  be  said  to  be  present.  It  is 
impoflribk  here  to  discuss  the  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  fever,  but  the 
f(;lk>wing  facts  may  be  given  as  generally  agreed  upon  and  common  to  all 
((►rms  of  fever. 

In  fever  there  is  an  increased  production  of  heat,  not  merely  a  dimin^ 
iVbed  Ion.  This  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  excessive  tissue-change, 
sodi  as  the  disappearance  of  fat,  the  wasting  of  the  muscles,  the  increased 
eut^n  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid.  There  is  also  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  \am  of  water  by  the  lungs,  and  often  also  from  the  skin.  It  is  possible 
that  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  rigor  following  operations  on  the  genito* 
arioary  ofgans,  the  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  may  act  as  one  of  the 
csoses  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  by  diminishing  the  loss  of  heat  from  the 
<kin;  bat  this  is  merely  an  accidental  condition  and  not  an  essential  feature 
<'f  fever. 

Tke  increased  production  of  heat  takes  place  throughout  the  body,  being 
pHibaUy  most  active  in  the  muscles  and  glandular  viscera.  It  is  certainly 
not  devidoped  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  inflamed  area,  for,  as  before 
i^tated,  the  latest  observations  tend  to  prove  that  there  is  no  elevation  of 
toBIfintiire  beyond  that  of  the  blood  in  the  part  actually  inflamed ;  and,  even 
^pponng  that  these  observations  are  in  error,  it  is  evident,  from  the  difficulty 
m  detecting  it,  that  the  heat  developed  in  the  area  of  inflanmiation  must  be 
in  extiemefy  small  amount,  and  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  elevation 
of  the  temperatare  of  the  whole  body  by  several  degrees.  The  fever  is  not 
cttsed  by  the  pain  nsoally  accompanying  inflammation ;  for  experiments  have 
^iKwn  that  irritation  of  sensory  nerves  tends  rather  to  lower  the  temperature 
by  cannng  a  certain  degree  of  shock. 

It  has  been  clearly  proved  by  experiment  that  fever  can  be  induced  by 
iojectiiig  into  the  blood-stream  noxious  materials  of  various  kinds.  Substances 
vhich,  when  thus  injected,  cause  fever  are  said  to  possess  ^^pyrogenic  pro- 
frikiJ*  Amongst  tiie  substances  possessing  marked  pyrogenic  properties  is 
tile  Ijinph  retaining  from  an  inflamed  area,  charged,  as  it  is,  with  the  pro- 
dacts  of  the  destructive  changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  part.  It  has  been 
Uvre  itaied  how  largely  the  flow  of  lymph  is  increased  during  acute  inflam- 
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mation,  oances  retarniag  from  the  diseased  part  where  drachms  return  from 
the  corresponding  sound  part     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  blood  during  inflammation  may  be  very  considerable,  and  will 
vary  with  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  and  the  amount  of  local  destructive 
tissue-change  which  is  going  on.    One  substance,  which  must  frequently  be 
present  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  lymph  returning  ^m  an  inflamed 
area,  viz.,  the  so-called  "fibrin-ferment,"  possesses  very  powerful  pyrogenic 
properties.    This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  third  element  which  is  con- 
cerned in  the  coagulation  of  fibrin.    It  is  of  doubtful  composition,  but 
is  supposed  to  be  yielded  up  by  the  white  corpuscles  which  become  des- 
integrated  during  the  process  of  clotting  of  the  blood.    It  is  found  in  con- 
siderable excess  in  the  serum,  which  can  be  squeezed  out  of  a  fireshly  formed 
coagulum ;  and  as  coagulation  of  an  inflammatory  exudation  is  the  same 
process  as  coagulation  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that 
fibrin-ferment  exists  in  considerable  amount  in  the  serous  fluid  that  draios 
away  from  a  surface  or  an  area  in  which  an  inflammatory  exudation   is 
coagulating,  to  form  the  so-called  "  plastic  lymph.*'    Kohler,  Edelberg,  Birk, 
and  others  have  investigated  the  effects  of  the  injection  of  the  free  ferment 
into  the  circulation  of  living  animals,  and  have  found  that  in  very  large  doees 
it  causes  rapid  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
death.    In  smaller  doses  it  gives  rise  to  a  febrile  disturbance  closely  resembling 
that  produced  by  the  injection  of  putrid  substances.    The  fever  varies  in 
intensity  ^ith  the  quantity  of  the  ferment  injected ;  and,  if  this  be  sufiicientlv 
small,  the  animal  recovers  without  serious  symptoms  after  an  elevation  of 
temperature  of  short  duration.    There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  these  observations.    Large  numbers  of  white  corpuscles  are  known  to 
become  disintegrated  in  the  process  of  coagulation,  either  of  pure  blood  or  of 
an  inflammatory  exudation.    The  theory  of  ^^fermenf^poisonifig ''  may  thus,  in 
part  at  least,  account  for  the  fever  that  always  accompanies  simple  inflammations 
and  large  wounds,  even  with  aseptic  discharges,  and  that  occasionally  follows 
extensive  extravasations  of  blood.    Only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances 
in  the  human  subject  could  the  dose  of  the  ferment  be  sufficient  to  cauRc 
the  more  severe  symptoms  that  have  been  experimentally  produced  in  animals  • 
but  possibly  the  explanation  of  some  cases  of  death  from  cardiac  thrombosis,  that 
is  to  say,  ante-mortem  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
and  the  pulmonary  artery,  may  be  found  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  free 
fibrin-ferment    The  fever  produced  by  the  entrance  into  the  circulation  of 
the  products  of  healthy  inflammation  is  the  only  form  to  which  the  term 
inflammatory  should  be  properly  applied  ;  but  practically,  in  a  very  large  ppi>- 
portion  of  cases,  the  pure  inflammatory  fever  is  complicated  by  a  disturbance 
resulting  from  the  admixture  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  or  of  specific 
infective  processes  with  those  of  the  simple  inflammation.    In  fact  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  are  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  all  pyrogenic 
substances,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  locally  they  are  amongst  Uie  m(>>t 
potent  causes  of  inflammation.    The  products  of  putrefaction  of  animal  sub- 
stances are  so  varied  and  uncertain  in  their  chemical  composition  that  it  is 
better  not  to  attempt  to  specify  tliem.    This  much,  however,  may  be  said  to 
be  proved,  that,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  putrefaction,  the  chemical  products, 
and  not  the  microscopic  organisms  which  invariably  accompany  the  procu^, 
are  the  real  exciters  both  of  the  local  inflammation  and  of  the  febrile  dis- 
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hirbanoe.  The  organisms  of  simple  putrefaction,  as  before  stated,  can  live 
only  on  dead  matter ;  and,  if  they  happen  to  enter  the  circulation,  they  speedily 
perish,  unlike  the  true  parasitic  or  pathogenic  organisms  which  accompany 
many  infective  processes  and  grow  and  flourish  in  the  living  tissues  or  blood. 
Tht!  effect  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  is, 
therefore,  proportional  to  the  dose  ;  the  poison  has  no  power  of  multiplying  in 
the  system,  and,  if  the  dose  be  not  too  great,  it  is  speedily  eliminated  without 
serioos  consequences.  If  the  dose  be  excessive,  it  gives  rise  to  a  train  of 
symptoDiB  which  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  septicaemia.  The  products 
of  pQtre&ction  are  absorbed  with  great  readiness  from  a  raw  surface  or  the 
cliarred  surface  left  by  a  bum  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  taken  up  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  application  of  some  chemical 
caustics,  especially  chloride  of  zinc.  Healthy  granulation-tissue  foims  an 
efficient  banier  to  absorption  under  ordinary  conditions  (presumably  from  its 
posKoing  no  lymphatics)  ;  but  at  slight  degrees  of  pressure  the  pyrogenio 
substance  passes  readily  through  it.  Thus  in  a  large  wound,  such  as  an 
ampotation,  if  there  is  perfect  drainage  and  no  decomposition,  the  febrile 
disturbance  is  very  slight  and  of  brief  duration,  ceasing  by  the  third  day  at 
the  latest ;  if  there  is  decomposition  of  the  discharges  the  fever  is  higher,  and 
reaches  its  maximnm  by  the  third  day,  subsiding  gradually  as  the  granula- 
ti^^ns  spring  ap  and  form  a  barrier  agaiust  further  absorption ;  if  with  decom* 
ptnaticm  there  is  insufScient  drainage  and  the  wound  be  of  sufficient  size,  the 
patient  may  receive  such  a  dose  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  as  to  die 
poidooed — a  condition  which  will  be  further  described  in  the  chapter  on 
K-pticaemia.  If,  after  the  granulations  have  sprung  up  and  fever  has  ceased,  an 
accumulation  of  putrid  matter  takes  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  wound,  and 
there  is  sacb  a  want  of  drainage  that  the  fluid  is  pent  up  at  some  degree  of 
prussure,  the  fever  and  local  inflammation  will  return;  but  should  the 
diaina^  be  made  perfect,  it  will  again  cease.  It  is  the  fever  due  to  these 
two  causes — the  products  of  destructive  tissue-change  and  exudation  in  simple 
inflammation,  and  the  pyrogenio  products  of  putrefaction  in  septic  inflam- 
uiatiims — that  is  spoken  of  as  surgical  or  traumatic  fever.  Some  writers  are 
inclined  to  limit  these  terms  to  the  former  of  these  conditions  as  being  a  fever 
inseparable  from  any  large  wound  or  injury,  even  when  subcutaneous,  and  to 
tmi4oy  the  terms  septic  fever  for  the  latter ;  and  perhaps  there  would  be  some 
ad^^ntagc  in  so  doing. 

Fever  is  also  a  constant  accompaniment  of  acute  infective  inflammations ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  those  conditions  in  which  a  virus  is  present  which  multiplies 
in  \hx:  living  body,  either  locally,  as  in  true  spreading  or  infective  inflammations, 
<>r  generally,  after  entering  the  blood  from  Uie  original  local  centre  of  infection, 
as  in  many  forms  of  septicemia  and  in  pyaemia,  malignant  pustule,  &c.  In 
^'me  of  these  conditions  it  has  been  shown  that  an  essential  feature  of  the 
disease  is  the  presence  of  microscopic  organisms  of  a  specific  character  which 
have  the  power  of  growing  like  true  parasites  in  the  living  body.  This  condition 
hag,  however,  as  yet  by  no  means  been  proved  for  all  febrile  infective  processes; 
ud  even  when  the  organism  seems  to  be  distinctly  the  cause  of  the  local  and 
gcnenal  affection,  the  exact  way  in  which  it  produces  fever  is  uncertain. 

Lastly,  the  nervous  system  most  probably  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
]ft(ttim  of  fever.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  exerts  an  all-important 
niflaencc  in  the  regulation  of  the  general  heat  of  the  body,  and  a  hypothetical 
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centre  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  which 
controls  heat.pn>duction,  and  is  in  intimate  relation  with  the  vaso-motor 
centre.  It  seems  difficult  in  any  other  way  to  account  for  the  extraordinarily 
high  temperatures  sometimes  met  with  in  injuries  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
spine,  and  for  the  fever  that  is  always  met  with  during  reaction  from  concus- 
sion of  the  brain  or  shock.  Two  theories  are,  therefore,  held  with  regard  to 
those  fevers  which  arc  due  to  the  admixture  of  pyrogenic  substances  with  the 
blood :  the  first  is  that  the  pyrogenic  substance  acts  directly  on  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  giving  rise  to  increased  tissue-change  with  development  of  heat ; 
and  the  second  is  that  the  impure  blood  circulating  through  the  medulla  dis- 
turbs the  heat-controlling  centre,  and  thus  indirectly  acts  on  the  tissues.  AVe 
are  yet  very  jEar  from  fully  understanding  the  exact  nature  of  fever ;  but  what  we 
do  know  is  of  immense  practical  value.  We  know  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  in  which  fever  forms  a  serious  feature  in  surgical  practice,  it  is  due  to 
the  entrance  into  the  circulation  of  noxious  materials  generated  locaUy,  and 
that  in  its  prevention  and  treatment  our  first  object  must  be  to  arrest  the 
formation  of  the  pyrogenic  material  by  local  means.  For  example,  in  an  acute 
abscess  a  fluid  containing  the  products  of  destructive  tissue-changes  is  pent  np 
in  a  cavity  at  some  degree  of  pressure,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
pyrogenic  material  it  contains  is  constantly  finding  its  way  into  the  circulation. 
Open  the  abscess  and  cut  off  the  supply  and  the  fever  at  once  subsides ;  but  if 
for  want  of  drainage,  the  cavity  fills  again  and  its  contents  be  allowed  to 
decompose,  the  fever  will  return,  and  this  time  more  severely  than  before,  as 
putrid  matter  is  more  powerfidly  pyrogenic  than  the  products  of  simple  inflam- 
mation ;  open  up  the  cavity  and  drain  it,  and  again  the  fever  will  subside ; 
but  possibly,  supposing  the  patient  to  be  exposed  to  infection  in  an  unhealthy 
and  overcrowded  hospital,  a  virus,  capable  of  multiplying  in  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  perhaps  of  increasing,  like  a  ferment,  in  the  blood  itself,  may  find 
its  way  from  without  into  the  abscess  cavity  and  thence  infect  the  whole 
system.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  mere  local  treatment  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  arrest  the  febrile  disturbance ;  and,  unless  the  patient  have  sufficient 
vitality  to  resist  its  effects,  a  fatal  result  must  follow. 

flsrinptoiiui  of  F«Ter  in  0«n«raL — ^Although  inflammatory  fever  or 
pyrexia  presents  clinically  many  varieties,  certain  symptoms  are  common  to 
all.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  elevation  of  ietn})eraiitrf^  as 
shown  by  the  thermometer.  All  temperatures  above  99'5°  P.  must  be  considered 
as  indicating  fever.  The  fever  would  be  considered  slight  unless  the  ther- 
mometer rose  al)ove  1005**  F.  ;  up  to  about  l()2-5*  F.  it  would  be  considered 
moderate  ;  from  102-5**  P.  to  105-5**  F.,  it  would  l)e  spoken  of  as  high  fever, 
and  above  that  point  the  term  hyiwrptjreria  would  be  applied  to  it.  Few 
patients  recover  from  any  febrile  condition  in  which  the  thermometer  rises 
above  107**  F. 

The  temperature  is  usually  taken  in  the  axilla,  but  occasionally  the  mouth 
or  rectum  may  be  used  instead.  In  taking  the  temperature  in  the  mouth,  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  must  1)e  put  under  the  tongue  and  the  lips  kept 
firmly  closed  for  three  minutes.  In  the  mouth  and  rectum  the  temperatnrvs 
registered  are  about  half  a  degree  higher  than  those  in  the  axilla.  The  tern- 
peratiu^  in  all  inflammatory  fevers  shows  the  morning  fall  and  evening  rise, 
common  to  nearly  all  febrile  conditions. 

Many  febrile  conditions  arising  in  surgical  practice,  especially  those  con- 
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nected  with  acnte  Buppnratioii  and  some  forms  of  blood-poisoning  are  ushered 
in  by  ckillmess^  shiverin^s,  or  a  rigor.  A  well  marked  rigor  commences  with  a 
Bensation  of  cold,  accompanied  by  great  nervous  depression  and  anxiety,  often 
amonnting  to  fear,  on  the  part'  of  the  patient.  The  feeling  of  cold  is  so 
intense  that  the  patient  covers  himself  with  hot  clothing  and  shivers  beneath 
a  heap  of  blankets  till  his  teeth  chatter.  If  during  this,  the  cold,  stage  of  the 
ligor  the  temperature  be  taken  in  the  mouth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  greatly 
above  normal,  often  as  high  as  105>'  F.  If  the  temperature  had  been  taken 
before  Uie  rigor  commenced  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  rise  in  the 
thennometer  begins  some  time  before  the  sensation  of  chilliness  sets  in. 
Daring  the  cold  stage  the  face  is  pale  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is 
more  or  less  blanched.  This  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the  skin, 
which  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  cold  stage  of  a  rigor.  The  bloodless 
eondition  of  the  skin  thus  induced  is  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  cold,  and 
by  limiting  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  it  takes  some  part  in  producing 
the  capid  elevation  of  temperature.  After  a  time  varying  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  or  even  more,  the  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  arteries  yields,  and 
a  ooneqponding  dilatation  follows.  The  surface  of  the  body  becomes  reddish, 
the  hoe  flushed,  the  skin  moist,  and  gradually  a  profuse  perspiration  sets 
in — fluflfident,  in  many  cases,  to  soak  the  sheets  of  the  bed.  During  this, 
the  hot  stage  of  the  rigor,  the  patient  feels  intensely  hot,  although  the 
thermometer  shows  that  the  temperature  is  rapidly  falling,  the  loss  of  heat 
from  evaporation  of  the  perspiration  being  necessarily  very  great.  In  half 
an  boor  or  more  the  sweating  ceases  and  the  whole  rigor  is  over,  leaving 
the  patient  weak  and  exhausted. 

In  all  forms  of  fever  there  is  increased  frequency  of  the  hearfs  beat  This 
is,  aa  arule,  proportional  to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  and  to  the  degree 
%ji  weakness  of  the  patient.  The  face  is  usually  flushed,  but  by  no  means 
always  so. 

Another  feature  common  to  all  forms  of  fever  is  emaciation  and  loss  of 
Mknngih.  The  increased  production  of  heat  must,  in  the  light  of  modem 
adeooe,  be  regarded  as  work ;  and,  consequently,  during  febrile  disturbance  the 
patient  may  as  truly  be  expending  force  as  if  he  were  carrying  weights  or 
dimbing  mountains.  At  the  same  time,  his  appetite  is  lessened  and  his 
pcinen  of  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food  reduced.  The  rapid  exhaustion 
and  emadation  of  many  fevers  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at. 

Tkirsl  is  always  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  and  the  appetite  is 
diminwhed  or  lost.  In  almost  all  high  febrile  conditions  there  is  dryness  of 
tie  $im;  for,  although  in  fever  there  is  an  increased  elimination  of  water,  this 
takei  place  chiefly  by  the  lungs.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal  also  secretes  less  than  natural,  and  to  this  cause  are  due  the  dry  tongue, 
the  accumulations  on  the  teeth  and  lips,  or  sordesy  and  the  constipation  so 
oommonly  met  with  in  fever. 

In  all  febrile  conditions  there  is  a  feeling  of  lassitude  or  weariness,  and  a 
marked  disinclination  to  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
nrj  acute  febrile  disturbance,  there  may  be  delirium  of  a  violent  form*:  in  the 
iitar  stages,  when  the  strength  is  becoming  exhausted,  wandering  of  the  mind 
or  mnttering  delirium  is  a  common  symptom.  The  patient's  sleep  is  disturbed, 
he  is  leatfeflB  at  night,  and  deUrium  is  more  common  at  that  time  than  during 
tbeday. 
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Severe  fever  of  any  kind  always  leaves  the  patient  weak  and  anaemic,  in 
consequence  of  an  excessive  destraction  of  the  red  corpuscles.  In  the  moat 
extreme  forms  of  septic  fever,  this  takes  place  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
serum  becomes  stained  during  life  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the  disintegrating 
corpuscles. 

The  urine  in  all  febrile  conditions  is  scanty  and  high  coloured.  It  contains 
an  excess  of  urea  and  urates,  and  often  a  deficiency  of  chlorides.  Albumen  is 
frequently  met  with  in  all  forms  of  fever. 

The  Uood  in  inflammatory  fever  doubtless  undergoes  important  changes, 
but  their  exact  nature  is  still  imperfectly  understood.  In  the  days  when 
venesection  was  a  regular  part  of  the  treatment  of  every  febrile  condition^ 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  blood  that  was  drawn.  It  was  noticed  that 
in  many  acute  inflammatory  aflfections  the  blood  coagulates  slowly,  and — partly 
from  this  cause  and  partly  from  the  rapid  running  together  of  the  corpnscles 
into  dense  masses,  which  sink  quickly — an  upper  colourless  layer  of  coagulated 
fibrin  free  from  red  corpuscles  is  left  at  the  top  of  the  clot  when  it  is]allowed  to 
form  quietly  in  a  deep  vessel.  The  tough  layer  of  yellowish  fibrin  thus  formed 
received  the  name  of  the  "  huffy  coaV*  The  absence  of  corpuscles  allows  the 
contraction  in  the  colourless  part  of  the  clot  to  be  much  more  complete  than 
elsewhere,  and  its  upper  surface  consequently  is  depressed  in  the  centre,  being 
^eujrped^^  as  it  is  termed.  The  ^  buff  and  cup  "  were  formerly  much  used  as 
guides  in  estimating  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  ;  it  has,  however,  been 
shown  that  the  buff  may  occur  in  other  conditions  of  the  system,  as  in  plethora, 
or  pregnancy,  or  after  exercise,  without  the  occurrence  of  inflanmiation.  The 
cupped  shape  of  the  clot  is  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the  shape  of  the 
vessel  into  which  the  blood  is  received,  being  most  marked  when  it  is  deep. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  are  due  chiefly  to  the  ad- 
mixture therewith  of  the  products  of  inflammation  taken  up  from  the  affected 
part  by  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels ;  and  it  is  evident  therefore  that  they 
must  vary  cx)nsiderably  according  to  the  natiure  and  intensity  of  the  local 
process.  If  the  inflammation  affects  some  important  organ,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  blood,  or  to  eliminate  from  it 
the  products  of  tissue-change,  its  composition  must  be  materially  altered  ;  but 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  state  with  any  definiteness  or  accuracy  the  exact 
nature  of  the  changes  that  take  place.  In  simple  inflammations,  the  fluid 
draining  away  from  the  inflamed  area  contains,  as  before  stated,  an  excess  of 
the  so-called  fibrin-ferment,  and  it  is  possibly  due  to  this  that  the  amount  of 
coagulated  fibrin  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  blood  is 
increased  in  some  inflammatory  affections.  In  inflammations  accompanied  by 
putrefaction  of  the  discharges,  the  products  of  decomposition  are  added  to  the 
fluids  entering  the  circulation  by  means  of  the  lymph-stream,  and  with  these 
microscopic  organisms  often  &nd  their  way  into  the  blood.  The  bacteria 
which  accompany  ordinary  putrefaction  soon  perish  in  healthy  blood,  being 
apparently  incapable  of  fiindiug  nutriment  amongst  living  tissues.  In  true 
infective  inflammations,  the  inflammatory  products  which  enter  the  blood- 
stream  may  in  some  cases  bear  with  them  organisms  capable  of  multiplying 
amongst  the  living  tissue  and  giving  rise  to  secondary  local  mischief  or  fiUal 
general  disease. 

The  hlood-corjmscUs^  both  red  and  white,  have  been  ah'eady  described  as 
collecting  in  great  numbers  in  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part.    Does  this 
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indicate  an  increase  of  both  or  either  of  these  in  the  general  mass  of  the 
bl«od  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  simple  inflammations  there  is 
any  nuiterial  change  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  ;  but  in  infective  in- 
fl«minationSy  and  in  those  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of  the  products  of 
decomposition,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
80  that  as  pointed  out  by  Wharton  Jones  and  Simon,  they  fall  below  the  natural 
staDdard.  They  are  said  by  some  observers  to  manifest  increased  adhesive- 
ness, and  a  tendency  to  aggregation  into  clusters  by  cohesion  of  their  flat 
sor&ces  when  removed  fix)m  the  body  during  inflammatory  fever.  As  to  the 
vbite  corpuscles,  we  know  that  they  are  present  in  augmented  numbers  in  the 
regseisof  the  inflamed  part :  whether  they  are  really  more  numerous  in  the 
blood  in  inflammation  is  doubted  by  Paget,  Simon,  and  others. 

Ferer  is  said  to  terminate  by  Lysis,  when  the  symptoms  gradually  subside ; 
and  by  Grins,  when  the  fall  of  temperature  is  sudden.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
is  oftoi  accompanied  by  a  ^'  eriUcal  evacuation  "  as  a  free  flow  of  urine  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  lithates,  a  profuse  perspiration,  or  a  watery  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels. 

Taasiifls  of  Svrgioal  Fevsr. — Inflammatory  fever  presents  an  infinite 
Tarietj  of  form,  the  type  which  it  assumes  being  dependent :  firstly,  on  the 
satore  of  the  pyrogenic  substance,  the  admixture  of  which  with  the  blood  is 
the  came  of  the  disturbance ;  secondly,  on  the  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  and 
thirdly,  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  local  and  specific  symptoms  determined  by 
the  aeat  of  the  inflammation.  These  varieties  in  the  type  of  the  fever  arrange 
thesudves  practically  into  two  classes — 1,  sthenic  ;  or  2,  asthenic.  The  terms 
^«:heiiic  and  asthenic  are  not  used  at  the  present  day  with  reference  to  varieties 
of  inflammation  as  they  were  in  former  times ;  but  for  the  designation  of  the 
ciferent  forms  of  febrile  disturbance,  as  observed  clinically,  we  have  no  better 
ima,  and  it  is  convenient  to  continue  to  employ  them.  In  all  forms  of  fever 
there  are  three  distinct  stages :  those  of  invasion,  exacerbation,  and  decline.  In 
practice,  the  recognition  of  the  type  or  form  that  the  constitutional  fever  of 
i&flammation  assumes  is  of  the  first  consequence.  The  treatment  of  the 
patieiit,  irreq)ective  of  the  topical  means  that  the  special  local  affection  may 
r«}niie,  being  altogether  determined  by  the  particular  form  that  the  concomi- 
uat  ooDstitutional  disturbance  asstmies,  it  cannot  be  too  sedulously  borne  in 
niad  that  the  local  signs,  **  the  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  i)ain,''  do  not  in 
^henaelTes  comprise  all  the  morbid  phenomena  of  inflammation ;  there  is 
^Ji  accompanying  constitutional  disturbance,  and  it  is  the  character  of  this 
coortitotional  disturbance  or  fever  that  will  at  last  determine  the  kind  of 
tmdnent  to  be  adopted ;  and  it  consequently  requires  to  be  closely  studied. 

1.  Sthenic  Inflammatcry  Fever  occurs  in  young  or  middle-aged  individual 
^•f  healthy  constitution*  It  is  the  form  usually  assumed  by  the  fever  that 
ivalta  from  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction  from  a 
lanre  wound  during  the  first  week  after  its  infliction,  and  is  often  seen  in  acute 
pfaimimtions  of  important  organs,  or  during  the  formation  of  acute 
tiKoeses. 

The  atage  of  invasion  is  slightly  marked :  there  is  chilliness  or  shivering 
^th  a  feeling  of  general  illness  ;  but  these  symptoms  may  be  so  transient  as 
'^  eicape  observation*  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  until  the  constitu- 
uooal  disturbance  is  fully  developed  that  it  attracts  attention.  The  skin  is 
Mt  hot,  and  there  is  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  of  from  2"^  to  5"" 
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Falir.  The  evening  temperature  is  one  or  two  degrees  higher  than  that 
observed  in  the  morning.  There  is  a  feeling  of  general  languor,  and  the  head 
is  often  heavy  and  hot.  The  pulse  is  full,  bounding  or  thrilling,  and  quickened 
to  thirty  or  forty  beats  in  the  minute  above  its  normal  rate.  The  character 
of  the  pulse  varies  with  the  part  affected  and  with  the  cause  of  the  fever.  In 
ordinary  traumatic  fever,  when  it  assumes  the  sthenic  form,  in  the  formation 
of  acute  abscesses,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  many  specific  inflammatory  fevers, 
as  erysipelas,  it  is  full  and  bounding ;  in  inflammation  of  glandular  strac- 
tures,  as  the  testis  or  mamma,  the  pulse  is  compressible  though  full ;  in  acute 
inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  as  in  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  or  meningitis, 
it  is  small,  incompressible  and  wiry.  The  secretions  are  arrested  or  diminished 
in  quantity,  the  tongue  is  coated  vrith  a  white  fur,  and  the  mouth  clammy, 
usually  w4th  much  thirst ;  the  bowels  are  confined,  and  the  skin  dry.  The 
urine  is  scanty  and  high  coloured. 

If  a  favourable  termination  occur,  the  fever  terminates  either  gradually,  by 
lysiSy  or  more  suddenly  by  crisisy  often  accompanied  by  critical  evacuation. 
The  tongue  cleans,  the  pulse  lessens  in  frequency  and  in  strength,  the  secre- 
tions become  more  free,  the  thirst  diminishes,  and  strength  and  appetite 
return.  This  favourable  termination  can  occur  in  most  surgical  cases  only  by 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  fever,  aa  by  the  openinii:  of  an  acute  abscess, 
the  removal  of  septic  matter  by  drainage,  or  the  growth  of  healthy  granula- 
tions preventing  its  further  absorption.  Should  the  cause  persist,  the  fever 
may  terminate  in  death,  cither  by  exhaustion  or  by  the  super\^entiou  of  some 
visceral  complication,  as  pneumonia;  or  the  sthenic  form  may  gradually  merge 
into  the  type  that  is  characterised  by  debility. 

2.  Asthenic  Inflammatory  Fever  occurs  principaUy  in  those  individuals 
whose  constitutions  are  broken  by  privation,  dissipation,  or  by  any  of  the 
general  depressing  causes  of  disease,  as  grief,  anxiety,  long  residence  in  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  or  old  age.  In  constitutions  such  as  these,  fluently 
met  with  in  all  classes,  but  especially  amongst  tlie  poorer  residents  in  large 
towns,  inflammatory  fever  almost  invariably  assumes  this  type.  The  canae  of 
the  fever,  however,  in  many  cases,  determines  the  type  quite  as  much  as  the 
constitutional  state  of  the  patient.  The  asthenic  form  is  met  with  in  all  cases 
of  true  infective  blood-poisoning  from  wounds ;  that  is  to  say,  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  poison  which  enters  the  system  is  not  merely  the  chemical  prodocts 
of  putrefaction,  but  a  ferment-like  substance  capable  of  multiplying  in  the 
living  body,  as  in  acute  septic  infection,  pyaemia  and  malignant  pustule. 
In  all  spreadmg  gangrenous  inflammations  the  fever  assumes  the  same  form ; 
and  in  erysipelas,  althoagh,  as  before  stated,  there  may  be  sthenic  fever  for  a 
short  time,  the  signs  of  ediaustion  rapidly  set  in.  As  the  asthenic  fonn  of 
fever  depends  so  firequently  on  general  infective  processes  it  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  secondary  complications,  as  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  visceral 
abscesses  and  the  like. 

When  the  asthenic  form  comes  on  as  a  sequence  of  the  sthenic,  the  symptoms 
of  the  one  gradually  merge  into  those  of  the  other,  the  weakness  increases,  the 
pulse  becomes  feebler  though  its  frequency  is  kept  up,  the  tongue  becomes 
brown  and  dry,  and  there  is  tendency  to  deUrinm  of  a  mattering  kind. 

When  the  fever  assumes  the  asthenic  form  from  the  very  first,  dcpreanon  is 
often  strongly  marked  during  the  period  of  invasion ;  and,  even  when  the  febrile 
state  is  fully  established,  the  symptoms  are  not  very  active.    There  is  thzougfa* 
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out  an  appearance  of  heaviness  and  stupor  abont  the  patient,  and  an  early 
tendency  to  delirimn  of  a  low  form,  especially  at  night ;  the  pulse  is  feeble 
aod  veiy  frequent ;  the  skin  may  be  hot  and  dry,  or  sometimes  moist  and 
(kmmy ;  che  temperature  is  from  2°  to  b"^  Fahr.  above  normal,  and  shows  a 
marked  evening  rise  and  morning  fall ;  the  tongue  is  brown  and  dry,  and 
sofdes  rapidly  accumulate  about  the  lips  and  teeth ;  the  cheeks  are  often 
flushed,  and  the  eyes  may  be  bright  and  staring.  As  the  third  stage  comes  on^ 
if  the  patient  recover,  there  may  be  a  critical  evacuation,  as  sweating  or 
diarrfacea;  the  pulse  subsides  in  frequency  and  increases  in  strength,  the 
t^nsDe  gradually  and  slowly  cleans  from  the  sides  and  tip,  the  temperature 
falls  often  below  normal  for  some  days,  and  the  patient  slowly  and  imperfectly 
re^'os  his  strength.  Owing  to  the  extreme  weakness  and  feebleness  of  the 
heait*8  action  that  often  accompanies  this  form  of  fever  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  local  congestions,  especially  hypostatic  pneumonia,  which  may 
intdmpt  the  progress  towards  recovery.  Even  after  convalescence  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  may  frequently  be  broken  for  months  or  for  life. 

If  the  disease  take  an  unfavourable  course,  the  weakness  of  the  pulse  and 
the  dark  incrustation  of  the  tongue  increase ;  the  temperature  fidls  often 
beloir  Qormal  ;  the  skin  becomes  cold  and  clammy ;  hiccup,  subsultus  and 
djspQ<ea  supervene  ;  the  muttering  delirium  gives  way  to  insensibility  or  even 
\^}  coma,  and  death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  or  as  the  result  of  visceral 
complication.  It  is  this  condition  that  is  frequently  described  as  the 
'"setting  in  of  typhoid  symptoms." 

In  patients  whose  nervous  systems  have  been  shattered  by  intemperance,  or 
who  hare  been  exhausted  by  excessive  mental  work  or  excitement,  the  neiTOUS 
Fjmptoms  that  accompany  the  febrile  disturbance  may  form  so  prominent  a 
featnre  of  the  case  as  ahnost  to  justify  the  description  of  a  third  type,  as  has 
been  aomedmes  done,  under  the  name  of  Irritativa  Fever.  In  these  cases, 
if  the  fever  assume  the  sthenic  form  there  is  high  delirium,  often  of  a  furious 
kind,  with  wildness  of  the  eye,  flushed  face  and  heat  of  head.  More  often 
the  fever  is  from  the  first  of  the  asthenic  type,  especially  in  habitual  drunkards, 
in  wfa(»n  it  resembles  delirium  tremens  ;  there  are  the  same  tremor,  clanmiy 
ptr^ration  and  foul  tongue,  and  the  delirium  is  not  violent  but  busy  and 
mattering,  the  patient  being  restless  and  constantly  trying  to  get  out  of  bed  ; 
he  is  ileepless,  and  unless  relief  be  obtained,  signs  of  debiUty  rapidly  come  and 
death  takes  place  either  from  exhaustion  or  coma, 

TRXATKXNT    OF    AOtTTX    ZNFXiAMMATION. 

It  is  not  merely  interesting  but  practically  useful,  to  study  the  inflammatory 
prroeBi  pathologically ;  for  when  we  have  to  deal  with  it  therapeutically,  the 
bntwledge  we  have  obtained  of  its  causes  and  nature  in  the  dead-house  and 
in  the  pathological  laboratory  serves  to  some  extent  as  a  guide  to  treatment. 
^D  oor  knowledge  is  not  yet  sufiiciently  perfect  for  theory  only  to  direct 
<^  practice,  and  we  must  on  no  account  neglect  those  modes  of  treatment 
vhich  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  of  use. 

Before  describing  in  detail  the  means  adopted  in  surgical  practice  for  the 
T^^vention  and  cure  of  inflammation,  it  would  be  well  briefly  to  point  out  the 
indications  furnished  us  by  pathology. 

1.  Inflammation  is  the  result  of  an  injury  done  to  the  Uving  tissues,  of 
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Bufficient  scTerity  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  affected  part,  bnt  not  actually  to 
kill  it.  The  agents  that  act  in  this  way,  as  we  have  before  seen,  are  spoken  of 
in  surgical  language  as  irritants.  Our  first  object,  therefore,  in  the  prevention 
of  inflammation,  is  to  protect  the  tissues  from  all  sources  of  irritation  and,  faiU 
ing  thiSf  to  remove  the  original  irritant  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  t/ie 
introduction  of  fresh  causes  of  irritation. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  : — the  removal  of  foreign  bodies ;  the 
avoidance  of  irritating  applications ;  the  prevention  of  tension,  by  drainage 
of  wounds  and  position  of  injured  parts ;  the  relief  of  tension,  as  by  early 
opening  of  abscesses,  or  by  incisions  in  cellulitis,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
inflanunatory  effusions;  and  the  prevention  of  decomposition  in  the  dis- 
charges of  wounds  and  abscesses,  and  the  exclusion  of  specific  infective 
poisons,  such  as  that  of  pyasmia,  erysipelas,  or  the  like. 

2.  All  irritants  lower  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  upon  which  they  act,  and 
if  of  sufficient  intensity,  cause  death  of  the  part.  The  degree  of  damage  done 
is  proportional,  firstly,  to  the  intensity  of  the  irritation,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
vitality  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  tissues.  In  the 
prevention  of  inflammation,  or  in  the  limitation  of  the  process,  our  first 
object  must  be  to  do  everything  in  our  power,  both  by  general  and  local  means, 
to  promote  the  Jiealthy  nutritioti  of  the  tissues. 

Under  this  heading  come : — attention  to  diet ;  avoidance  of  alcoholic  excess ; 
regulation  of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  skin,  and  kidneys ;  the  treatment  of 
constitutional  conditions,  such  as  gout,  rheumatism,  and  syphilis.  Locally 
the  chief  objects  in  view  are-»to  preser\*e  a  normal  state  of  the  circulation  by 
removing  causes  of  congestion,  or  local  amemia,  as  by  the  excision  of  tumours 
pressing  on  vessels,  the  cure  of  varicose  veins,  and  the  relief  of  the  distended 
capillaries  by  uniform  elastic  pressure ;  by  elevation  of  the  part,  or  the  removal 
of  strangulation ;  to  maintain  a  normal  temperature  ;  and  to  avoid  over-work 
of  the  part,  as  in  excessive  use  of  the  eye  or  larynx. 

When  the  inflammatory  process  is  established,  we  cannot  too  strongly  bear 
in  mind  that  the  vitality  of  the  part  is  lowered,  and  that  our  main  objects  are — 
to  avoid  further  depression,  which  might  extinguish  such  life  as  remains ;  to 
encourage  the  return  of  vitality  by  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  tempeiatare 
and  by  the  regulation  of  the  disturbed  circulation  by  such  means  as  we  have  at 
our  command ;  and  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  both  functional  and  mechaaical 
rest  of  the  inflamed  part. 

Inflamed  parts  are  less  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
chemical  irritants,  or  mechanical  violence.  Thus,  the  application  of  cold  or 
of  powerful  antiseptic  solutions  (all  of  which  are  more  or  less  irritating),  or 
the  necessary  injury  of  a  surgical  operation,  may,  in  an  inflamed  part,  intensify 
the  process,  and  even  cause  sloughing. 

3.  The  essential  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  :  firstly,  the  dilatation  of 
the  arteries  with  increased  blood  pressure  in  the  area  supplied  by  the  dilated 
vessels ;  secondly,  the  exudation  through  their  damaged  walls,  which,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  proportional  to  the  degree  of  intra-vascnlar 
pressure;  thirdly,  the  migration  of  the  white  corpuscles;  fourthly,  the 
complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  by  stasis.  The  vascular  dilatation  and 
exudation  cause  the  inflammatory  swelling  and  give  rise  to  tension,  which, 
acting  as  a  fresh  source  of  irritation,  aggravates  the  inflammatory  process. 
One  of  the  primary  objects  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  is  therefore  to 
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liml  the  exudation  hj  diminishing  the  hlood-pressure  and,  failing  in  thai,  to 
rrlien  ih$  tension  it  gives  rise  to.  The  blood-pressure  may  be  limited,  first, 
bj  genera]  means  acting  upon  the  heart,  as  aconite,  antimony,  and  general 
blood  letting ;  and,  secondly,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fluid  circulating 
in  the  body,  as  by  general  blood-letting,  saline  purgatives,  or  low  diet.  The 
local  blood-presBure  may  be  diminished  by  causing  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
of  some  other  parts — as  of  the  intestines  by  purgatives,  in  external  inflam- 
nuitions,  or  of  the  skin  by  diaphoretics  in  internal  affections ;  secondly,  by 
causiig  contraction  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  inflamed  area  by  the  direct 
applictdon  of  cold,  belladonna,  or  astringents,  or  by  applying  a  stimulus  at  a 
^stance,  so  as  to  cause  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  diseased  part, 
«  in  counter-irritation  by  blisters  or  mustard  plastera ;  thirdly,  by  causing  a 
uniform  dilatation  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  bo  as  to  lessen  local  resistance,  as  in  the  application  of  heat ; 
«nd,  foorthly,  by  elevation  of  the  affected  part  of  the  body,  by  which  the 
return  of  Mood  from  the  part  is  favoured,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lister, 
a  certain  d^ree  of  arterial  contraction  induced.  Direct  pressure  on  the  main 
aiteiy  of  t)^  limb  would  also  come  under  this  heading.  When  exudation  is 
taking  place,  elevation  of  the  limb  favours  its  return  by  the  lymphatics,  and 
m  ksBens  swelling.  Should  the  part  become  so  tensely  distended  as  to  threaten 
gangrene  from  pressure  on  the  vessels,  the  exudation  may  be  allowed  to  escape 
direcdy  by  incisions,  punctures  or  scarifications.  The  migration  of  the  cor- 
pofides  is  limited  by  cold,  which  arrests  their  amoeboid  movements,  and  by  all 
iDeaofl  which  diminish  blood-pressure.  Heat  favours  their  migration,  and 
abo  encourages  their  moving  out  of  the  inflamed  area  into  the  lymphatics  in 
caa»  in  which  resolution  is  taking  place.  It  is  only  the  return  of  vitality  in 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  however,  that  can  completely  arrest  the  process  of 
miction. 

The  tendency  to  inflammatory  congestion,  that  is  to  say,  choking  of  the 
difltended  vessels  with  scarcely  moving  blood,  can  be  relieved  in  some  cases  by 
draving  blood  directly  from  the  part  by  scarification  or  puncture,  or  the  force 
f^  the  hearths  action  may  be  stimulated  in  order  to  drive  the  blood  past  the 
olf«troction  by  the  administration  of  alcohol.  Stasis  can  be  relieved  only  by 
the  general  means  above  mentioned  for  favouring  the  return  of  vitality  in  the 
ioflamed  area. 

4.  Pain,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  many  inflammations,  will 
he  reliered  locally  by  those  means,  already  mentioned,  which  tend  to  diminish 
tension ;  but  in  addition,  local  sedatives — as  belladonna,  opium,  or  subacetate  of 
lead— are  often  of  much  use.    If  these  fail,  sedatives  must  be  given  internally, 

5.  lastly,  the  treatment  of  inflammation  includes  that  of  the/ebrile  dis- 
Iwhtaus  that  accompanies  it.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  due  chiefly  if 
liot  entirely  to  the  admixture  with  the  blood  of  the  exudation  returning  from 
the  inflamed  part  by  the  lymphatics ;  in  such  cases  the  means  adopted  to 
limit  the  exudation,  or  to  drain  it  away  externally,  as  in  a  wound,  will  limit 
the  fever  ;  in  other  cases  the  stream  of  lymph  beara  with  it  the  chemical  pro- 
docta  of  decomposing  matter  from  the  inflamed  area,  and  thus  acquires  an 
additional  power  of  causing  fever  ;  this  can  be  prevented  only  by  proper 
tntiieptic  precautions,  or  by  draining  off  the  exudation  externally.  In  specific 
infective  inflammations  the  fever  may  be  due  to  contamination  of  the  blood  by 
^  presence  of  some  poiBon  multiplying  in  it,  as  in  septicaemia  (septic 
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infection),  pjsemia,  or  malignant  pustule.  At  present  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  means  of  definitely  destroying  the  poison  in  such  cases  ;  we  can  only 
support  the  patient  in  every  way  in  our  power,  by  food  and  careful  nursing, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  withstand  its  evil  influence.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  nervous  symptoms  of  fever  are  predominant,  sedatives  must  be  ad- 
ministered intomaJly.  Lastly,  certain  drugs  are  used  empirically,  from  their 
known  power  of  reducing  the  temperature  in  fever,  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  being,  alcohol,  quuiine,  salicylate  of  soda,  and  aconite.  The 
application  of  cold  generally  to  the  body  by  baths  or  wet  packing,  or  locally  to 
the  head  by  an  ice-cap,  as  recommended  by  Enowsly  Thornton,  useful  as 
they  undoubtedly  are  in  cases  of  very  high  fever,  are  but  empirical  modes  of 
treatment,  as  they  attack  one  symptom  only,  leaving  the  cause  untouched. 
No  Surgeon  should  have  recourse  to  these  unless  it  is  beyond  his  power  to 
discover,  or  to  remove,  the  cause  of  the  lever. 

The  above  principles  serving  more  or  less  as  our  guides,  we  can  now  con* 
sider  more  in  detail  their  practical  application  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
inflammation. 

The  Preventive  Treatment  of  inflammation  can  be  employed  only  in 
cases  of  injury.  All  injuries  of  any  severity — ^as  cuts,  bruises,  sprains,  or 
fractures — ^must  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  ; 
bnt  this  simple  traumatic  inflammation  has  no  tendency  to  spread  beyond  the 
area  injured,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  clean  cut  wound,  is  Uttle  more  than  a 
microscopic  layer  of  tissue,  nor  does  it  tend  to  pass  beyond  the  stage  of  simple 
exudation  into  that  of  suppuration  or  ulceration,  unless  some  further  cause  of 
irritation  come  into  play  after  the  injury.  When  we  talk,  therefore,  of  the 
prevention  of  inflamnuition,  we  do  not  mean  the  prevention  of  the  simple 
adhesive  inflammation  which  follows  an  injury,  for  that  is  impossible ;  bnt  we 
mean  the  exclusion  of  all  sources  of  irritation  which  could  intensify  or  prolong 
the  process  or  make  it  assume  a  spreading  form. 

While  describing  the  causes  of  inflammation,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  all 
surgical  injuries  in  which  the  injured  part  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  irritants 
which  we  have  chiefly  to  guard  against  are  the  products  of  putrefaction  and 
the  specific  poisons  of  the  various  infective  inflammations.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  cause  of  putrefaction  is  not  the  admission  of  the  atmospheric  gases, 
but  of  solid  particles  which  float  in  the  air,  and  are  now  almost  nniversallj 
acknowledged  to  be  living  microscopic  organisms,  and  that  the  vims  of  the 
various  infective  inflammations  is,  certainly  in  some  cases  and  possibly  in  all, 
a  specific  microscopic  organism.  The  means,  therefore,  that  prevent  pntre- 
Action  by  exclusion  or  destruction  of  the  microscopic  organisms,  will,  in  a 
great  proportion  of  cases,  serve  also  to  ward  off  the  infection  of  q)ecific 
inflammations  ;  but  not  with  equal  certainty,  for,  as  has  before  been  stated, 
the  causes  of  putrefaction  cannot  find  their  way  to  the  putrescible  matter 
by  the  blood,  while  the  organisms  which  are  associated  with  specific  infective 
processes  may  do  so,  those  characteristic  of  some  diseases  being  capable  of 
living  in  the  blood-stream.  In  the  prevention  of  inflammation,  it  is  only  the 
direct  contamination  of  wounds,  abscesses,  &c.,  jfrom  the  air  that  can  be 
guarded  against  by  local  means ;  and  the  association  of  putrefaction  with  the 
specific  infective  inflammations  is  so  close  that  the  two  subjects  cannot  be  dealt 
with  separately  in  so  iiaj-  as  local  treatment  is  concerned,  and  here,  therefore,  we 
need  deal  only  with  the  prevention  of  putrefaction. 
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The  pvwvBtion  of  pntrefaction  may  be  carried  out  by  the  exclusioa  of 
anr  <me  of  Hie  essential  conditions  for  the  process  (p.  64).  The  first  of  these 
is  the  presence  of  dead  organic  matter.  It  is  our  object,  therefore,  by  drain- 
age of  wounds  and  abscesses,  either  entirely  to  remove  the  putrescible  matter 
<»r  to  reduce  it  to  so  small  a  quantity  that  its  effects  will  be  insignificant. 
The  next  three  conditions,  the  presence  of  oxygen,  water,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  temperature,  cannot  be  excluded  from  any  abscess,  wound,  or  cavity  of  the 
body ;  but  the  discharges  flowing  from  these  may  be  either  received  in  some 
abflorbent  material  or  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  and  thus  their  decomposition 
znay  be  prevented ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  that  these 
methods  are  sometimes  adopted.  The  last  condition  of  putrefaction  is  the 
presenoe  of  the  organised  ferment ;  and  the  destruction  or  exclusion  of  this  forms 
the  essential  feature  of  those  modes  of  treating  wounds,  abscesses,  or  uloers, 
which  aim  at  the  absolute  prevention  of  the  inflammation  which  results  from 
the  irritation  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction.  The  simplest  mode  of 
exdusion  of  the  organisms  floating  in  the  air  is  hj  Jilfration,  It  has  been 
Aiown  by  experiment  that  the  air  filtered  through  cotton-wool  is  incapable  of 
giving  rise  to  putrefaction ;  but  this  mode  of  preventing  decomposition  is 
nrdf  practicable  for  surgery.  Consequently,  our  chief  reliance  has  to  be 
pboed  on  ehemdeal  aniisepiics — that  is  to  say,  on  chemical  substances  capable 
of  deatioying  the  vitality  of  minute  vegetable  fungi.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
hoirerer,  that  aU  chemical  antiseptics  are  in  themselves  irritants  ;  and, 
eomequently,  in  using  them,  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  tissues  as  far 
as  possible  from  their  direct  action,  otherwise,  although  preventing  putre- 
&cdon,  they  may  act  as  causes  of  inflammation.  As  we  shall  have  frequently 
to  r^er  to  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  the  treatment  of  abscesses^  ulcers,  and 
woimds,  it  will  be  most  convenient  here  to  mention  the  chief  substances  at 
praeut  employed,  with  their  properties  and  peculiarities.  Antiseptics  vary 
much  in  their  power,  in  the  irritation  they  give  rise  to,  and  in  their  effects 
if  tbioibed;  these  points  will  therefore  be  alluded  to. 

It  may  be  stated  that  no  antiseptic  vapour  which  can  be  of  any  practical 
use  m  surgery  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

OailMdie  Aoid  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extensively  used  of  all  antiseptics, 
though  by  no  means  the  most  powerful.  In  surgery  the  purest  acid  only 
shcnU  be  used,  the  form  known  as  absolute  phenol  being  perhaps  the  least 
'objectionable  in  its  smell.  The  impure  form  of  the  add,  such  as  is  used  for 
dissfccting  drains,  is  more  difficult  of  solution  in  water,  and  its  smell  is  very 
^eoflTe.  The  pure  crystallised  acid  may  be  made  permanently  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  dense  oily  liquid  by  the  addition  of  about  ^  of  its  bulk  of  water, 
hot  tnie  solution  does  not  take  place  till  the  proportion  of  water  is  about  19 
tfi  1  of  the  acid,  thus  forming  the  1  in  20  solution.  The  efficient  strength  of 
the  watery  solution  as  an  antiseptic  is  about  1  in  50,  below  which  it  must  not 
be  redoced.  Carbolic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  oil  in  any  proportion  up  to  equal 
pans,  and  in  glycerine  it  is  even  more  soluble.  The  preparations  used  in  surgery 
ve: — Watery  whiUoM,  1  in  20  and  1  in  40.  The  former  is  applied  only  to  foul 
voands  for  Ae  purpose  of  cleaning  them,  to  wounds  which  have  been  exposed 
t<>  the  air  for  some  time,  and  to  the  unbroken  skin  round  the  region  in 
vhich  an  operation  is  to  be  performed;  the  latter  is  used  to  wash  the 
operator's  hands  and  the  sponges,  and  all  instruments  during  the  operation, 
udtoiirigatethe  wound  during  the  performance  or  to  wash  it  out  with  at 
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the  end  before  closing  it.  The  1  in  20  solution  is  used  for  the  spray  as  will 
hereafter  be  described.  Both  the  1  in  20  and  1  in  40  solutions  whiten  anj 
raw  surface  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  but  their  action  is  very  superficial 
and  does  not  interfere  with  primary  union  of  a  wound.  At  the  moment  of 
Application  they  cause  severe  smarting,  but  this  is  soon  followed  by  relief  from 
all  pain  and  a  sensation  of  numbness.  Oily  solutions  act  much  less  powerfally 
than  the  watery.  For  preserving  catgut  ligatures  a  solution  of  1  in  5  must  be 
used.  In  the  strength  of  1  in  10  it  may  be  applied  on  lint  to  a  wound  as  an 
antiseptic  dressing,  but  it  loses  its  acid  rather  quickly,  especially  if  there  is 
much  discharge,  and  consequently  must  be  renewed  at  least  twice  or  three 
times  a  day.  Glycerins  solutions.  The  pharmaoopoeial  solution  of  1  in  5^-one 
part  of  carbolic  acid  to  four  of  glycerine — ^is  too  strong  for  application  to  a  raw 
surface,  but  may  be  used  on  the  unbroken  skin ;  for  wounds  the  solution  may 
be  reduced  to  1  in  10  by  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water  or 
glycerine.  If  used  as  an  antiseptic  dressing  it  must  be  changed  frequently, 
as  it  is  readily  washed  out  'of  lint  by  the  discharge.  Carbolic  gauze.  This  is  a 
coarse  gauze  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  paraffin 
and  resin.  It  contains  about  -j^th  part  of  carbolic  acid.  It  forms  an  absorbent 
dressing,  and  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  yielding  up  its  carbolic  acid 
slowly,  and  thus  retaim'ng  its  antiseptic  properties  for  a  long  time.  Carboliseti 
cotton  wool  and  tow  have  also  been  used,  but  are  somewhat  inefficient 
preparations. 

Carbolic  acid  may  act  injuriously  both  locally  and  generally.  If  the  solution 
be  not  properly  prepared  small  globules  of  the  undissolved  acid  may  be 
floating  in  it  which  will  cauterise  both  the  patient's  tissues  and  the  Surgeon^s 
hands.  To  avoid  this  it  is  better  always  carefully  to  measure  the  acid  and  to 
prepare  the  solutions  some  hours  before  they  are  used.  If  the  solution  is 
prepared  immediately  before  use  it  must  be  well  stirred ;  and,  if  it  ia  not 
required  to  be  cold,  warm  water  may  be  used  to  ensure  perfect  solution. 

Carbolic  acid  is,  even  in  the  strength  of  1  to  40,  an  irritant  to  the  living 
tissues ;  when  applied  to  a  wound  it  exaggerates  the  serous  discharge  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  and  consequently  increases  the  necessity  for  good 
drainage.  In  using  it  as  a  dressing  the  object  of  the  Surgeon  must  be  to 
prevent  direct  contact  of  the  acid  with  the  raw  sur£EK»  as  far  as  possible  after 
the  wound  has  been  once  washed  out ;  otherwise  it  may  give  rise  to  suppura- 
tion. In  washing  out  a  wound  also  it  is  important  to  take  care  that  the  lotion 
used  escapes  freely.  If  it  remains  in  hollows  and  cavities  of  the  wound  \t» 
absorption  may  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning ;  and  if  it  be  forced  into  the 
spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue,  not  only  may  constitutional  symptoms  appear, 
but  considerable  local  inflammation  may  super\*ene.  In  some  patients  the 
skin  is  singularly  intolerant  of  the  acid,  and  the  gauze  may  cause  even  vesica- 
tion. Its  use  must  then  be  abandoned,  and  some  other  antiseptic  agent 
employed  in  its  place. 

Carbolic  acid  cannot  be  applied  either  to  the  unbroken  skin  or  to  a  raw 
surface  without  a  certain  quantity  \mng  absorbed.  As  a  rule  this  gives  rise 
to  no  unpleasant  symptoms ;  but,  if  the  sur&ces  be  very  large  or  the  patient  be 
peculiarly  intolerant  of  the  acid,  symptoms  of  carbolic  poisoning  may  arise. 
In  every  case  in  which  a  carbolic  acid  dressing  of  any  kind  is  applied,  it  or  its 
derivatives,  can  l>e  detected  in  the  urine  by  proper  tests ;  and  in  a  great  pni{K)r- 
tion,  if  a  surface  of  any  size  is  covered  by  the  dressing  or  a  large  wound  is 
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VBshed  out  with  the  lotion,  the  urine  nndergoes  a  marked  change.  In  the 
mOdest  cases  it  is  passed  clear,  but  after  standing  for  some  time  gradually 
assmnes  an  olive  green  tint ;  in  the  more  severe  cases  it  is  passed  dark  in 
colour,  and  on  standing  becomes  almost  black.  If  no  other  symptoms  are 
present  this  appearance  of  the  urine,  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  indican,  need  give  rise  to  no  anxiety.  In  cases  in  which  the  graver 
sYinpU»DS  of  poisoning  are  present,  the  sulphates  disappear  completely  from 
the  nrine.  The  most  marked  feature  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning  from  ab- 
sorption from  a  wound  is  severe  and  incontroUable  vomiting  ;  if  the  dose 
have  been  very  large  collapse  speedily  sets  in,  with  insensibility  of  the 
popil,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  a  rapid  feeble  pulse,  and  a  subnormal  tem- 
peratnre.  Albumen  is  said  to  appear  in  the  urine.  In  other  cases  elevation 
of  temperature  has  been  noted,  with  vomiting,  followed  by  insensibility  and 
death.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  recorded  cases,  which  must  be  attri- 
buted to  an  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  dangerous  symptoms 
have  occurred  only  when  the  carbolic  lotion  has  found  its  way  into  some 
cavity  as  the  rectum  or  peritoneum  or  pleura,  or  when  large  abscess-cavities 
have  been  washed  out  with  the  lotion,  or  when  it  has  been  forced  into  the 
i^tiioes  of  the  areolar  tissue,  as  in  attempts  to  disinfect  deep  wounds  or  com- 
pmnd  fractures.  The  treatment  consists  in  removing  immediately  all  carbolic 
arid  dreasings  and  substituting  some  other  antiseptic.  The  patient  must  be 
wpported  by  stimulants,  especially  hypodermic  injections  of  ether ;  and 
friction  of  Uie  surface  should  be  employed.  Ice  may  be  given  to  allay  the 
v(Hnitmg.  Banman  has  recommended  the  administration  of  sulphate  of  soda 
in  snmU  doses  jfrequently  repeated,  with  the  hope  of  converting  the  carbolic 
and  into  the  non-poisonous  sulpho-carbolate.  This  treatment  was  suggested 
bv  the  disappearance  of  the  sulphates  from  the  urine,  which  is  possibly  due  to 
their  having  been  consumed  in  that  way ;  the  graver  symptoms  supervening 
Then  they  were  exhausted  and  free  carbolic  acid  became  present  in  the  blood. 
The  drug  can  do  no  harm  and  should  certainly  be  tried. 

^*arbolic  acid  has  now  been  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  profession  as 
!in  antiaeptic,  and  has  derived  great  importance  from  being  the  agent  selected 
)<v  Lister  for  his  antiseptic  system  of  treating  wounds.  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
^•f  Li^r  himself  and  many  other  Surgeons  to  find  some  efficient  substitute 
Thich  shall  be  free  from  the  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  carbolic  acid, 
it  8tiD  holds  its  place  as  the  most  convenient  antiseptic  for  cleaning  the 
Sm^gton's  hands  and  instnunents  and  for  washing  out  the  wound.  Other 
»?*'nt«  have,  however,  been  largely  employed  as  dressings,  and  have  been 
P?»viil  to  l)e  thoroughly  trustworthy. 

CUarida  of  Zinc. — ^The  efficient  strength  of  this  antiseptic,  which  is  the 
active  agent  in  Burnett's  Fluid,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  probably  acts  antisepti- 
'^Uy  in  the  strength  of  about  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  even  less. 
Its  lue  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  was  introduced  by  Campbell  De  Morgan 
ffir^e  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  usually  employed  in  the  strength  of  20 
'■r  40  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This  solution  produces  a  whitening  of  the 
'urfare,  but  the  action  is  very  superficial,  and  it  does  not  cause  the  formation 
'f  avirible  slough  unless  applied  for  some  length  of  time  ;  in  fact,  even  in 
*'ii»  Krength,  it  does  not  prevent  union  by  first  intention.  The  whitened 
fir&re  has  been  shown  by  experiment  to  form  a  remarkably  efficient  barrier 
^''  tk  absorption  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction,  and  experience 
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proves  that  decomposition  of  the  discharges  will  not  commence  in  a  wound 
thus  treated  for  about  three  days.  It  therefore  forms  a  most  useful  applica- 
tion to  wounds  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ  rigid  antiseptic  treatment, 
such  as  those  opening  into  the  mouth,  rectum,  or  bladder ;  for  by  the  third 
day,  when  its  influence  seems  to  be  exhausted,  the  opened  lymph-spaoes  are  so 
far  closed  by  plastic  exudation  that  the  dangers  of  septic  absorption  are 
greatly  diminished.  It  has  no  toxic  eflfects  when  thus  applied;  but  care 
must  be  taken  in  using  it,  if  a  syringe  be  employed  to  squirt  the  lotion  into 
the  wound,  that  the  spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue  are  not  injected,  or  serious  and 
extensive  sloughing  may  result. 

Borado  Acid  was  introduced  into  surgical  practice  by  Lister.  It  is  one  of 
the  less  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  least  irritating  of  chemical 
antiseptics.  It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  sparingly  so  in  cold.  The 
concentrated  cold  solution  or  "  horacic  acid  lotion,^'  is  prepared  by  adding  one 
ounce  of  the  crystallised  acid  to  a  pint  of  boihng  water,  and  afterwards  allowin<» 
it  to  cool  and  the  excess  of  the  crystals  to  settle  down  ;  it  forms  a  useful  lotion 
for  washing  or  irrigating  wounds.  Boracic  acid  lint,  which  is  prepared  by 
dipping  ordinary  lint  in  a  concentrated  boiling  solution  of  the  acid  and  after- 
wards drying  it,  forms  a  useful  application  to  wounds  or  granulating  sores ; 
and,  if  moistened  with  warm  boracic  acid  lotion,  may  be  applied  with  ^n*at 
advantage  in  the  place  of  a  poultice  to  sloughy  and  inflamed  woonds. 
Boracic  acid  ointment  forms  an  excellent  dressing  for  small  wounds,  such  a:s 
those  on  the  face  and  for  healthy  granulating  sores.  The  most  convenient  form  is 
a  preparation  composed  of  1  part  of  paraffin  and  2  parts  of  vaseline  as  a  basis, 
to  five  parts  of  which  is  added  one  part  of  boracic  acid.  It  should  be  spread 
on  thin  muslin  and  dipped  in  the  boracic  acid  lotion  before  being  applied, 
after  which  it  may  be  covered  with  cotton-wool  and  allowed  to  dry.  It 
requires  changing  once  or  twice  a  day.  Barff  has  recommended  a  chemical 
combination  of  glycerine  and  boracic  acid,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  Boro-glyceride,  as  a  lotion  for  wounds  and  sores,  and  those  who  have  xm:i\ 
it  report  favourably  of  it ;  but,  probably,  equally  good  results  can  be  obtained 
by  adding  some  glycerine  to  the  ordinary  boracic  lotion. 

Salicylic  Acid  is  a  derivative  of  carbolic  acid,  and  is  largely  used  as  an 
antiseptic.  It  possesses  no  toxic  properties,  and  in  this  respec*t  present.^ 
advantages  over  carbolic  acid.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  at 
least  800  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  is  in  this  form  a  leas  certain 
antiseptic,  though  less  irritating,  than  carbolic  acid.  The  preparations  used  in 
surgery  are  salicylic  wool,  salicylic  jute,  and  salicylic  silk.  The  jute  is  recom- 
mended by  Thiersch  as  being  more  absorbent ;  the  silk  is  prepared  from 
refuse  material,  and  was  introduced  by  McGill  of  Leeds ;  it  is  veiy  absorbent 
and  elastic.  All  these  preparations  contain  a  proportion  of  the  acid  vaiying 
from  3  to  10  per  cent.  They  should  be  moistened  with  a  little  glyt«rine 
to  prevent  the  dust  of  the  acid  from  flying  about  when  they  are  used,  as  it 
causes  violent  sneezing.  Salicylic  acid  in  solution  should  not  be  used  for 
instruments  as  it  corrodes  them  quickly. 

Svlpliiiroiia  Acid  is  but  little  used  as  an  antiseptic  on  account  of  its 
extremely  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  very  irritating,  and  presents  no  advantagiM^ 
over  those  already  mentioned. 

Xodina  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  antiseptics.  It  has  1)een  recom- 
mended by  Bryant  as  a  lotion  for  washing  wounds  and  sponges,  in  the  strength 
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of  two  diuchms  of  the  tincture  to  a  pint  of  warm  water  ;  and  in  this  strength, 
it  is  an  efficient  antiseptic  and  very  free  from  irritating  properties. 

fioealjptiia  Oil  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  having  a  very  fragrant  campho- 
nkwuB  smell ;  and,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  it  is  quite  free  from  poisonous 
prijierties.  It  is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  oil, 
parafliD,  and  spirit.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  eucalyptus  gauze.  The  material  with 
which  the  gauze  is  impregnated  is  composed  of  3  parts  Dammar  resin,  3  parts 
I«iraffin  wax,  and  1  part  eucalyptus  oil.  Lister  has  used  this  preparation  exten- 
gively,  and  finds  it  in  every  way  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  carbolic  gauze 
in  caaes  in  which  the  patient  shows  signs  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning,  or  when 
the  skin  is  easily  irritated  by  that  substance.  For  application  to  granulating 
*  rvs  an  ointment  composed  of  2  parts  paraffin,  2  vaseline,  and  1  of  euca- 
lvi>ta8  oil  will  be  found  very  useful.  If  the  sore  be  foul  some  iodoform  may 
i-^  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  ounce. 

Iodoform  is  an  antiseptic  of  undoubted  power  which  has  lately  been  used 
v-ry  Ifli^ly  in  surgical  practice.  It  is  sold  in  two  forms — the  precipitated, 
which  i«  an  extremely  fine  yellow  powder  ;  and  the  crystalline,  composed  of  fine 
'j^Uen  yellow  crystals.  The  latter  should  always  be  used  in  wounds  or  on  raw 
tarfacea,  as  the  finely  divided  particles  of  the  precipitated  form  are  too  readily 
^.'-^^rbed.  Iodoform  is  insoluble  in  water  but  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform 
wid  ether,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol,  and  very  freely  in  oil.  The  preparations 
rj*d  in  Surgery  are  the  pure  drug  in  crystals ;  iodoform  icool,  prepared  by  im- 
i»rtj,Tuiting  cotton  wool,  deprived  of  its  grease  so  as  to  render  it  absorbent, 
^ith  10  per  cent,  of  the  drug  ;  and  iodoform  aintment^  made  by  mixing  varying 
jo»pi>rtion8  of  the  crystals,  from  one  drachm  upwards,  with  one  ounce  of  vasehne. 
T- -r  pnre  iodoform  is  specially  applicable  to  wounds  opening  into  cavities,  such 
a^  thoee  left  by  removal  of  the  tongue  or  upper  jaw.  It  may  be  sprinkled  on 
'Ik  nw  surface  twice  a  day,  and  will  absolutely  prevent  any  unpleasant  smeU. 
The  Germans  have  used  it  freely  as  an  application  directly  to  the  raw  surfaces 
"f  fresh  wounds  before  closing  them,  and  it  has  been  found  not  to  prevent 
I'li'D  by  first  intention ;  but  its  use  in  this  way  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it 
:<  a  needless  introduction  of  a  foreign  body. 

I'jdoform  possesses  very  marked  toxic  properties,  but  the  eflfect  produced 
^.trog  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  an  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the 
latvfnt.  The  symptoms  of  iodoform  poisoning  are  very  various,  and  differ 
^jmevhat  in  children  and  adults.  Amongst  the  most  marked  effects  has  been 
an  election  of  temperature  reaching  104°  F.,  without  other  serious  constitu- 
ti^ruil  disturbance,  and  without  any  unhealthy  appearances  in  the  wound. 
!'■♦  of  appetite  with  progressive  emaciation  is  common,  the  patient  complain- 
'Q.'  that  everything  tastes  and  smells  of  iodoform.  Vomiting,  however,  is  not 
A  tivqaent  symptom.  The  effect  on  the  pulse  is  often  very  marked,  especially 
n  childr^ .  the  frequency  is  greatly  increased,  reaching  140  or  even  180, 
^nd  at  the  same  time  the  force  is  correspondingly  diminished.  Its  effects  on 
*^>.  brain  are  often  very  serious;  in  some  adults  it  seems  to  have  caused 
«i  attack  of  violent  maniacal  delirium,  in  others  persistent  drowsiness  has 
Wa  noted,  with  great  mental  depression.  In  children  drowsiness  is  more 
t  mmon,  and  occasionally  the  symptoms  may  closely  resemble  those  of  tuber- 

•  -if  meningitis.    In  other  cases  rapid  collapse  has  followed  the  use  of 

-^•ffflrm,  for  which  no  cause  but  the  drug  could  be  found.    Many  fatal  cases 
^'u  occurred  in  Germany ;  but  the  quantities  applied  have  been  in  some  cases 
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80  enormous  that  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  As  an  external  dressing 
to  a  wound,  the  edgres  of  which  have  been  brought  accurately  in  contact, 
it  has  never  been  known  to  cause  poisoning,  though  when  applied  ou 
the  raw  surface  left  by  a  large  bum  it  may  give  rise  to  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms.  The  urine,  in  all  cases  of  iodoform  poisoning,  has  been 
found  to  contain  iodine.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  immediate  and  com- 
plete removal  of  the  drug,  which  will  usually  be  followed  by  sjxicdy  dis- 
appearance of  the  symptoms. 

Fttrmanganata  of  Fotasli,  a  solution  of  which  forms  "  Condy*s  fluid,"  is 
a  powerful  oxidising  agent.  It  possesses  very  active  powers  as  a  disinfectant, 
destroying  the  smell  of  decomposing  matter  even  when  used  in  veiy  dilut4i 
solutions.  In  stronger  solutions  it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  destroying  the 
vitality  even  of  the  spore-bearing  bacilli,  but  in  order  to  do  this  its  strength 
must  be  such  that  it  could  hardly  be  used  on  living  tissues.  It  forms  a 
valuable  wash  for  foul  wounds;  but  if  used  in  sufficient  strength  to  exert 
really  powerful  antiseptic  influence,  it  stains  everything  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  a  dark  brown.    It  possesses  practically  no  toxic  properties. 

Benaoic  acid  possesses  extremely  powerful  antiseptic  properties,  but  has 
not  been  used  pure  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  It  forms  an  important  con- 
stituent of  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  Friar's  Balsam,  or  Wound  Balsam, 
which  was  formerly  extensively  employed  as  an  external  application  to  wounds, 
and  is  still  sometimes  applied  to  compound  iractures. 

Turpentina  was,  in  former  times,  a  constituent  of  almost  all  salves  for 
wounds,  and  doubtless  did  excellent  service  as  an  antiseptic.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  scarcely  ever  used.  A  highly  refined  form  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
terebene,  which,  dissolved  in  olive  oil  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5,  forms  a  useful 
dressing. 

Tliyiiidl  is  the  aromatic  principle  of  thyme.  It  is  said  to  be  an  eflScient 
antiseptic  if  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  1000.  It  is  bat  little 
irritating  and  is  not  poisonous ;  but  it  presents  few  other  advantages,  and  is 
rarely  used  except  for  washing  out  a  cavity,  as  the  rectum,  from  which  carbolic 
acid  might  be  absorbed  in  dangerous  quantities  if  injected. 

Olyoarina  possesses  decided  antiseptic  properties,  but  its  efficient  strensrth 
is  uncertain.  It  is  chiefly  useful  as  an  addition  to  boracic  or  carbolic  lotions 
to  prevent  them  from  drying  too  quickly. 

AloohoL — The  antiseptic  properties  of  alcohol  are  too  well  known  U* 
require  mention.  It  is  said  to  be  efficient  in  the  strength  of  one  part  in  fifty 
of  ^'ater,  or  roughly,  one  ounce  of  proof  spirit  to  a  pint  of  water.  It  is  luit 
little  used  in  surgery  as  an  antiseptic,  because  of  its  evaporating  too  ra])idlr, 
but  it  may  be  employed  as  a  wash  for  wounds  or  for  the  hands  and  instru- 
ments if  none  more  efficient  is  at  hand. 

Amongst  the  most  powerful  means  of  preventing  inflanmiation  is  the  free 
application  of  cold.  This  causes  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  limits  exuda- 
tion, thus  preventing  tension  and  swelling.  The  cold  should  not,  bowevtr* 
Ire  so  intense  as  seriously  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  injured  part,  or  it 
may  cause  the  very  mischief  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  Its  application 
must  moreover  be  cantimunis  till  the  danger  of  inflammation  is  past,  for  if 
applied  in  an  intermittent  manner,  the  periods  of  hypenemia  which  oocnr  in 
the  intervals  between  the  cold  applications  undo  whatever  good  may  have  Ihh»u 
done  during  the  time  that  the  part  has  been  really  cooled.    If  the  injuiy  he 
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sapeificial,  and  not  very  severe,  lint  dipped  in  cold  imter,  frequently  renewed, 
may  be  applied  j  or,  if  the  skin  be  unbroken,  an  evaporatiDg  lotion  may  be 
ostd.  Shonld  a  limb  or  joint  be  severely  injured,  cold  irrigation  will  be  a 
preferable  mode  of  reduciug  its  temperature.  This  may  most  conveniently  be 
itioe  by  gnspending  over  the  part  a  lai^e  wide-mouthed  bottle  full  of  water, 
ia  which  a  few  pieces  of  ice  may,  if  necraeary,  be  put ;  one  end  of  a  skein  of 
ftitton,  well  wetted,  is  then  allowed  to  hang  in  the  water,  whilst  the  other  end 
is  bronght  over  the  Hide  of  the  bottle.  This,  acting  as  a  syphon,  causes  a 
i.'untiniul  dropping  upon  the  port  to  which  the  cold  is  to  be  apphed  (Fig.  $5). 
Bat  the  direct  application  of  pounded  ioc  in  a  bladder  or  thin  rubber  bag  is 
the  most  effectual  means  of  applying  cold,  when  it  is  intended  that  its  effects 
shoold  penetrate  deeply,  as  in  an  injured  joint,  spine,  or  head. 


Another  very  efficient  mode  of  applying  eold  is  to  anrronnd  the  part  with  a 
'iil  ('f  India-mbber  tubing  through  which  a  stream  of  iced  water  is  allowed 
->'«Iy  to  flow  from  a  reservoir  placed  above  the  bed.  This  method  was 
■.itnidaccd  by  Otis  as  a  mode  of  applying  cold  to  the  genital  organs,  and  for 
■r-is  purpose  it  is  very  efficient.  flHicn  applied  to  the  head  or  a  limb,  the 
»*ipht  of  the  part  is  apt  to  compress  the  tube  and  arrest  the  flow.  To  over- 
OOK  this  difficulty,  the  apparatus  known  as  "  Leiter'B  tabes,"  made  of  soft 
L'lKal  which  can  be  accurately  applied  to  any  part  of  the  Iwdy,  has  been  lately 
iiitPdaced.  Id  usiii^  this  the  water  must  not  be  iced,  as  the  greater  conducting 
P'Wtrof  the  metal  renders  this  not  only  unnecessary  but  dangerous. 

Tue  application  of  a  cold  ^ead  Lotiott  acts  as  a  powerftil  local  sedative, 
as>l  tends  greatly  to  restrain  local  inflammation. 

Abadtota  rast  of  the  parts  is  an  essential  element  in  the  preventive  treat- 
ment of  inflammation.  Rest  aa  to  movement  or  use  ia  imperative;  an 
injnred  joint  shonld  be  placed  on  a  splint,  an  injured  eye  shonld  be  protected 
fr':.iD  hghL 

At  the  fflme  time  all  constitutional  disturbance  must  be  prevented  by  a 
moderate  and  well-cboeen  diet,  by  repose  of  body,  by  regulation  of  the  action 
cf  the  bowels,  and  by  carefnl  attention  to  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  the 
[Aiient. 

In  nndeitaking  the  Cnr^tiTe  Trsatment  of  inflammation,  the  Sui^;eon 
KWi,  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  name  of  the  afl'ection  with  which 
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he  has  to  do,  but  he  must  be  influenced  in  the  means  that  he  adopts  by  the 
constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  by  the  type  of  the  inflammatoiy  fever, 
and  by  the  state  of  the  diseased  part ;  for  nothing  presents  greater  variety 
than  the  management  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  different  conditions  of 
the  patient,  and  in  the  different  types  and  phases  of  the  disease.  We  shall 
accordingly  consider  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  as  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  sthenic  and  the  asthenic  form  of  inflammatory  fever. 

Treatment  op  Acute  Inflammation  with  Fever  of  the  Sthenic  Type. 
— In  the  treatment  of  this  variety,  active  and  energetic  measures  must  early 
be  had  recourse  to,  especially  if  the  patient  be  young  and  strong.  There  is 
no  condition  that  is  more  under  the  control  of  the  Surgeon  than  this  when  ic 
occurs  in  a  healthy  constitution,  and  none  in  which  more  can  be  done  by 
active  means  early  employed.  It  is  consequently  of  the  first  importance  that 
precious  time  be  not  lost  by  the  employment  of  inefficient  measures  ;  otht-r- 
wise,  important  local  changes  and  irremovable  alterations  of  structure  may 
ensue.  It  is  also  of  great  consequence  to  remove  the  disease  fully  ;  not  only 
to  subdue,  but  to  extinguish  it,  lest  it  degenerate  into  some  of  the  miia* 
chronic  and  intractable  forms. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  this,  and  of  aD  tlit- 
other  varieties  of  inflammation,  is  tJie  removal  of  Vie  cause.  Thus,  rest  must 
be  afforded  to  a  diseased  joint,  light  withheld  from  an  inflamed  eye,  and  a 
foreign  body  taken  out  of  the  flesh  in  which  it  is  lodged. 

The  next  great  indication  is  to  lessen  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
part,  and  the  blood-pressure  in  the  distended  vessels.  The  measures  for 
accomplishing  this  form  what  has  been  termed  the  antiphlogistic  ireattnc/ii. 
This  consists  of  constitutional  and  local  means. 

Constitational  Treatmant. — The  object  aimed  at  in  constitutional  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  is  to  lessen  the  blood-pressure  in  the  inflamed  part  by 
means  which  weaken  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  or  diminish  the  amount 
of  blood  generally  throughout  the  body.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  only  in 
patients  who  have  been  in  good  health  and  strong  before  the  invasion  of  tho 
inflammation,  and  who  have  not  U^en  weakened  by  it,  and  in  young  or  niidtilc 
aged  subjects,  that  such  treatment  can  be  justifiable.  Many  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, as  erysipelas,  and  all  other  infective  processes,  are  fi-om  the  naturv 
of  their  cause  depressing  in  themselves;  and  in  these  active  antiphlogistic 
treatment  is  seldom  if  ever  required. 

The  most  powerful  and  efficient  means  that  we  possess  is  certainly  Blood- 
letting ;  and,  when  the  inflammation  is  sufficiently  extensive  and  severe,  and 
the  state  of  the  patient's  powers  warrant  it,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the 
abstraction  of  blood.  But,  as  blood  can  easily  be  taken  away,  but  cannot 
readily  be  restored,  we  should  never  remove  it  unnecessarily,  lest  permanent 
ill  effects  to  the  health  ensue.  Blood-letting  is  certainly  not  often  requircil 
in  the  treatment  of  surgical  inflammations ;  and  it  shocdd  be  es|>eciany 
avoided  in  very  young  and  in  very  old  subject*,  in  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns 
generally,  and  in  persons  who  are  suffering  from  inflammation  of  a  specific 
character.  It  should  never  be  employed  unless  an  organ  of  great  importance* 
to  the  economy,  and  one  in  which  abundant  exudation  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  serious  or  fatal  consequences,  as  the  lung  or  brain,  be  inflamed,  or  so  injurtxi 
that  inflammation  is  imminent ;  or  unless  a  tissue,  like  the  transparent  struc- 
ture of  the  eye,  be  affected,  in  which  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  at  any 
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risk,  to  limit  exudation  lest  it  give  rise  to  a  change  of  structure,  which, 
however  slight^  would  be  fatal  to  the  utility  of  the  part.  The  quantity  of 
l»l(X)d  that  should  be  taken  necessarily  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  age 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  his  disease  ;  and  it  is  of 
importance  to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  blood-letting  is  really  required,  the 
system  tolerates  the  loss  of  the  vital  fluid  much  better  than  at  other  times. 

•r 

The  effect  produced  on  the  pulse  and  on  the  system  should  be  the  guide  to 
the  quantity  to  be  taken  away.  A  decided  impression  should  be  produced  by 
blood-fetting,  not  so  much  on  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  as  on  its  character ; 
thai  should  guide  us,  and  not  the  number  of  ounces  drawn.  The  point  to  be 
obtained  is  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  system  with  the  least  loss  to  the 
patent :  hence  the  blood  should  be  taken  &om  a  large  oiifice,  the  patient 
sitting  upright.  In  repeating  the  venesection,  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
impre^on  that  has  been  made  upon  the  disease,  and  by  the  state  of  the  pulse. 
In  fonncr  times,  blood-letting  was  sometimes  practised  from  the  temporal  artery, 
and  the  external  jugular  vein  ;  but  in  the  present  day,  blood  is  scarcely  ever 
taken  fix>m  any  vessel  but  the  median  basilic  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
The  operation  is  thus  performed  :  the  patient  being  in  a  sitting  posture,  a  tape 
or  a  piece  of  bandage  is  bound  round  the  arm  about  midw^ay  between  the 
j^houlder  and  the  elbow,  with  sufficient  firmness  to  obstruct  the  return  of 
I'lood  through  the  veins,  and  yet  not  to  interfere  with  the  flow  through  the 
arteiy.  When  the  limb  below  the  bandage  is  fuUy  distended  with  blood,  the 
operator  selects  the  most  prominent  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  which 
wim  aknost  invariably  be  the  median  basilic,  and  compresses  it  with  his  thumb 
below  the  point  at  which  it  is  intended  to  open  it;  this  serves  the  double 
porpose  of  steadying  the  vein,  and  preventing  a  premature  escape  of  blood. 
He  then  takes  the  lancet,  or  any  other  small,  sharp-pointed,  cutting  instrument 
if  a  lancet  be  not  at  hand,  and,  holding  it  by  the  blade  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  while  he  steadies  his  hand  by  resting  the  other  fingers  on 
the  ann  of  the  patient,  he  divides  the  skin  and  opens  the  vessel  by  a  single 
tndflon  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  carried  obliquely  across  the 
vein  and  dividing  its  anterior  wall  He  then  takes  a  graduated  vessel,  and, 
h' aiding  it  in  such  a  position  as  to  catch  the  blood,  he  removes  his  thumb 
fsMm  the  vein,  and  allows  the  proper  amount  to  escape.  During  the  operation 
tk  patient  should  hold  some  round  body  in  his  hand,  which  he  can  grasp 
firmly  at  intervals,  by  which  means  the  blood  from  the  deep  veins  is  driven 
(Hit  from  amongst  the  muscles  into  the  median  by  the  communicating  branch 
whidi  enters  it  just  before  its  bifurcation.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
h]tj(A  is  drawn,  the  constricting  band  on  the  arm  is  relaxed  ;  a  pad  of  hut  is 
applied  over  the  wound,  and  secured  by  a  few  turns  of  a  figure-of-8  bandage. 
The  only  accident  that  can  happen  during  the  operation  is  a  wound  of  the 
brachial  arteiy,  which  usually  lies  immediately  beneath  the  median-basilic 
vein  near  the  point  selected  for  bleeding.  This  is  avoided  by  holding  the  blade 
c*f  the  lancet  short  and  firmly,  and  supporting  the  backs  of  the  three  inner 
fingen  on  the  patient's  arm  ;  while  by  a  movement  of  extension  of  the  wrist, 
the  point  of  the  instrument  is  made  to  move  in  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  so 
to  open  the  prominent  vein  without  any  risk  of  penetrating  more  deeply  than 
is  intended.  If  from  inadvertency  the  patient  be  bled  in  the  recumbent 
ptiition,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  may  be  removed  than  is  intended  before 
(he  effect  on  the  pulse  is  produced. 
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Bleeding  from  the  external  jngolar  vein  should  never  be  performed,  as  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  danger  of  entrance  of  air,  and  the  effect  produced  differs 
in  no  respect  from  that  of  bleeding  from  the  arm. 

Whether  blood-letting  be  practised  or  not,  we  must  endeavour  to  set  the 
secretions  free,  and  in  this  way  to  clear  the  blood  of  the  morbid  products 
accumulated  in  it.  If  we  can  bring  about  a  full  action  of  the  liver,  with 
copious  bilious  evacuations  from  the  bowels  or  an  abundant  acid  perspiration 
from  the  skin,  or  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  we  shall  diminish  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  and  mitigate,  if  not  cut  short,  the  local  process.  With 
these  objects  in  view,  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  diuretics  are  to  be 
administered. 

PiirgatiT08,  by  causing  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
reduce  the  blood-pressure  in  other  parts,  and  this  effect  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  diminution  they  cause  in  the  general  mass  of  the  circulating 
fluid.  Moreover,  they  clear  the  intestinal  canal,  and  thus  favour  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  food.  From  the  frequency  with  which  diarrhoea  is 
associated  with  unhealthy  inflammatory  processes  it  seems  probable  that  the 
intestinal  tract  forms  an  important  channel  for  the  elimination  of  the  products 
of  such  inflammations  from  the  blood,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
proper  action  of  the  bowels  would  thus  be  explained.  Experience  teaches  ns 
also  that  in  inflammatory  affections  constipation  always  aggravates  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  and  a  brisk  purgative  will  often  bring  it  down  one  or  two 
degrees.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  children.  Purgatives  should,  there- 
fore,  always  be  given  early,  except  in  some  special  cases  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  abdominal  organs.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  most  advantageous  t^i 
administer  a  mercurial,  follow^  by  a  brisk  saline  purge  ;  and  this  should  be 
repeated  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  case. 

Diuretios  and  Siaphoretica  are  of  much  use  when  fever  forms  a  marked 
feature  of  the  case,  and  they  should  then  be  administered  frequently  durin*^ 
the  day.  Free  perspiration  lowers  the  temperature  by  increasing  the  loss 
of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels  tends  to  diminish  the  blood-pressure  in  internal  parts.  Both  tlie 
skin  and  kidneys  also  take  an  important  part  in  the  elimination  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  increased  tissue-change  which  forms  an  essential  feature  in  the 
febrile  process ;  and,  unless  both  perform  their  functions  properly,  these  products 
may  accumulate  to  a  dangerous  extent.  The  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  most 
commonly  used  are  citrate  of  potash,  acetate  of  ammonia  and  nitiutc  of 
potash.  If  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry,  small  quantities  of  antimony  may  be 
administered  either  in  the  form  of  antimonial  wine  conjoined  with  the 
salines  above-mentioned,  or  as  James's  powder  combined  with  Dover's  powder. 
Antimony  is  l)e8t  given  in  small  repeated  doses,  but  if  it  be  pushed  too  far,  s<i 
as  to  induce  distinct  nausea,  it  exerts  a  powerful  depressing  action  on  the 
heart,  and  consequently  its  effects  must  always  be  carefully  watched. 

Aconite  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated — one  minim  of  die  tincture 
every  half  hour  for  four  hours  and  then  every  hour— exercises  a  most  marked 
influence  on  simple  inflammatory  fever  with  high  tem|)erature,  but  with  no 
visceral  complications.  It  lowers  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
produces  speedy  and  copious  sweating,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  patient. 

In  many  forms  of  acute  inflammation,  especially  those  which  affect  the 
serous  and  fibrous  membranes,  we   do  not  possess  a  more  eflicient  ageuc 
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than  aereiiry,  adminiBtered,  not  as  a  purgative,  but  as  an  alterative  to 
the  sTBtem.  And  I  confess  that  I  can  in  no  way  give  my  adherence  to  the 
(i^Ktrines  of  those  who,  disregarding  the  daily  evidence  of  professional  experi- 
ence, deny  the  utility  of  the  preparations  of  this  mineral  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  forms  of  inflammatory  disease.  Mercurial  remedies  are  of  special 
service  in  aiding  the  operation  of  other  medicines.  Diuretics,  diaphoretics, 
and  purgatives,  will  frequently  not  act  properly  unless  conjoined  with  a 
mercorial.  In  inflammation,  the  preparations  of  mercury  are  of  especial 
value  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  exudation-matters,  as  we  may  see 
happening  under  their  influence  in  certain  diseases  of  the  eye.  Care,  how- 
eur,  is  required  in  the  administration  of  mercury.  In  irritable  or  cachetic 
coiiititutions  it  should  not  be  given  at  all,  or  not  without  great  caution.  It 
i<  l«8t  borne  by  strong  constitutions,  and  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  serous 
ftQd  fibrous  tissues. 

Calomel,  blue  pill,  and  powder  of  mercury  with  chalk,  are  the  preparations 
QBoally  employed  when  the  mineral  is  given  by  the  mouth.  When  it  is 
sftdministered  endermically  the  mercurial  ointment  is  preferred.  The  mercury 
need  never  be  pushed  to  salivation,  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  given  until 
the  gums  are  slightly  affected. 

It  is  especially  the  combination  of  calomel  with  opium  that  produces  the 
iu<Kst  beneficial  effects  in  the  treatment  of  active  surgical  inflammation.  Half 
tu  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  opium,  or  five  grains  of 
D'^er's  powder  with  three  of  mercury  and  chalk,  every  sixth  or  eighth  hour, 
tnuiqaiUiBe  the  system  and  diminish  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  especially  in  acute  inflammation  affecting  the  joints,  the 
KTt,  or  the  serous  membranes. 

Opiva  is  of  use  not  only  in  the  way  that  has  just  been  indicated,  but  is  of 
4aential  service  in  allaying  the  pain  and  irritability  that  often  accompany 
infiammation,  especially  in  many  inflammatory  affections  of  the  bones  and 
jointe.  In  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  it  is  of  especial  value  in  this  respect, 
and  in  this  form,  alone  or  combined  with  James's  powder,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  powerful  diaphoretics  we  possess. 

The  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  invaluable  as  it  is  in  assuaging  pain, 
is  seldom  required  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation.  Opium  combined 
indi  jpecacnanha  and  a  mercurial  is  preferable. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation,  it  is  of  essential  consequence  that 
the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  in  an  atmosphere  of  well-regulated  tempera- 
tore,  and  on  low  diet ;  in  fact,  the  more  complete  the  abstinence  in  this 
n^^pect,  the  more  rapidly  do  therapeutic  agents  act  and  the  febrile  symptoms 


Local  Treatmekt. — This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  directly  in- 
fluences the  tissues  and  vessels  that  are  deranged  in  action.  It  consists  of 
means  of  the  most  varied  and  opposite  characters.  Heat  and  cold  ;  iced 
Tater  and  hot  fomentations ;  astringents  and  sedatives — are  all  employed,  and 
all  with  soocesa,  but  each  only  in  certain  stages  and  forms  of  the  disease  ; 
and  the  art  of  conducting  the  local  treatment  of  inflammation  consists  in 
ad^dng  the  various  means  at  our  disposal  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the 
case  before  us. 

Local  HloodFlettiAg  is  the  most  efl^cient  means  we  possess  of  directly 
kfloiing  the  amount  of  blood  in  an  inflamed  part,  as  by  it  in  some  cases  we 
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take  blood  directly  from  the  distended  and  engorged  Tessels.  It  does  not 
always  act,  howeTcr,  quite  so  simply  as  this.  In  no  disease  is  the  benefit  of  local 
blood-letting  more  mai'ked  than  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  and 
yet  in  this  case  we  draw  the  blood  from  the  cutaneous  vessels  over  the  mastoid 
process.  In  acute  orchitis  relief  is  often  given  by  puncturing  the  distended 
veins  of  the  scrotum,  which  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  swollen  gland. 
In  these  cases  the  relief  is,  perhaps,  due  to  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  arteries 
leading  to  the  inflamed  part. 

liocal  blood-letting  may  be  used  in  addition  to,  though  it  is  most  commonly 
employed  in  preference  to,  general  blood-letting,  especially  if  the  inflammation 
be  not  severe,  or  if  it  occur  at  either  of  the  extremes  of  life,  in  women,  land  in 
persons  of  generally  feeble  power. 

Blood  may  be  taken  locally  by  punctures^  scarijicaticnsy  or  vwisionSy  or  by 
leeching  or  cupping, 

Funeturos,  soarificatiosuiy  and  ineidosui  can  be  practised  only  in  in- 
flammation of  the  cutaneous  and  exposed  mucous  surfaces,  due  attention  being 
paid  to  subjacent  parts  of  importance.  They  constitute  a  very  efficient  means 
of  relieving  the  part,  as  not  only  is  blood  removed,  but  an  exit  is  afiforded  for 
effused  matters  ;  tension  is  consequently  materially  lessened,  and  the  tendency 
to  sloughing  and  other  evil  after-effects  perhaps  prevented.  The  removal  of 
the  tension  of  inflamed  parts  is  not  only  of  the  greatest  advantage  locally,  but 
is  of  considerable  service  to  the  system  at  large  by  lessening  the  pain  and 
general  irritation  that  are  always  occasioned  by  it.  FimetiirM  should  be 
made  with  a  flne  lancet,  in  parallel  rows  over  the  inflamed  sur&ce,  and  should 
not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Soarifioatiosui  are  in  reality  small 
and  short  incisions.  They  may  be  made  across  swollen  and  congested  vessels, 
which  will  bleed  freely,  as  in  the  relief  of  a  chemosis  of  the  lower  eyelid.  A 
modification  of  puncture  is  sometimes  practised  by  opening  the  veins  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  inflamed  part  at  several  points  at  once.  Thus, 
in  inflammation  of  the  testis,  the  scrotal  veins  may  be  punctured  with 
advantage. 

When  inciinoiui  are  required  they  must  always  be  made  in  the  axis  of  the 
limb,  and  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  afiford  the  greatest  possible  relief  to  the 
tension.  Their  length  and  their  depth  must  vary  according  to  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation.  Thus  in  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  they  must  of  course  be  very 
limited,  whilst  in  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  a  limb  they  may  l)c  of  much 
greater  extent  and  depth.  Care  must  be  taken  as  far  as  possible  not  to 
wound  superficial  arteries  or  veins  of  sufficient  size  to  bleed  dangerously. 
Bleeding  from  punctures  and  incisions  may  be  encouraged  by  warm 
fomentations. 

Leeches  are  usefully  applied  to  the  neighbourhood  of  inflamed  parts,  hue 
should  not  be  put  upon  the  inflamed  surface  itself,  as  their  bites  irritate. 
There  are  certain  situations  in  which  Ieec*hes  should  not  be  placed,  as  over  a 
large  subcutaneous  vein,  or  in  regions  where  there  is  much  loose  areolar  tissue, 
as  the  scrotum  or  eyelids,  lest  troublesome  haemorrhage  or  ecchymosis  occor. 
So,  also,  they  should  not  be  applied  near  a  specific  ulcer,  lest  the  bites  become 
inoculated  by  the  discharge.  The  bleeding  from  a  leech-bite  may  be  encou- 
raged by  warm  poulticing  or  fomentations  for  some  time  after  the  animal  ha« 
dropped  off.  In  this  way  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  blood  may  lie 
taken  by  each  leech.    There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  arresting  the  basmor- 
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rhage  from  the  bifce  ;  should  there  be  any  difficulty,  continued  pressure  with 
some  scraped  lint,  felt,  matico,  or  powdered  alum,  will  generally  succeed.  If 
this  do  not,  which  may  happen  in  some  situations  where  pressure  cannot  be 
coDTenientiy  applied,  as  on  the  neck  and  abdomen,  particularly  in  young 
children,  a  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver  scraped  to  a  point,  or  a  heated  wire,  intro- 
duced into  the  bite,  previously  wiped  dry,  or  a  needle  with  a  twisted  suture 
over  and  around  it,  may  be  required. 

C«n>>V  niay  ^  either  "wet"  or  "dry" ;  dry  cupping  consists  of  the 
api^ication  of  the  cupping  glasses  to  the  skin  without  making  any  previous 
scarifications.  It  is  a  means  of  causing  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
soiftoe  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  flow  to  an  internal  organ.  Thus  in 
c^'Dgestion  of  the  kidneys  following  an  operation  on  the  urethra  or  bladder, 
dry  capping  in  the  loins  is  often  of  considerable  use.  It  is  employed  especially 
in  those  patients  whose  constitutional  state  does  not  justify  the  abstraotion  of 
Mood.  The  instruments  required  are  a  spirit  lamp  with  a  large  flame,  and 
the  capping  glasses.  These  are  made  of  thick  glass  and  are  dome-shaped 
with  smoothly-ground  edges.  The  operation  consists  merely  of  rarifying  the 
air  in  the  cupping  glass  by  means  of  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  and  in- 
stantly applying  the  glass  firmly  and  evenly  to  the  skin.  The  intention 
is  not  to  heat  the  glass  but  the  air  contained  in  it,  and  in  fact  to  a  great 
extent  to  replace  the  air  by  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  flame  of  the 
lamp.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  large  flame  completely  filling  the  glass 
fihuold  be  used.  If  the  operation  be  properly  performed  the  site  of  the  glass 
will  be  marked  by  a  bruise  due  to  the  rupture  of  the  capillaiy  vessels  in  the 
area  included  in  the  vacuum. 

In  wet  cupping  the  glass  is  applied  in  the  same  way  over  a  number  of 
Buperficial  incisions  which  are  made  instantaneously  by  the  "scarificator," 
an  instnunent  provided  with  a  number  of  parallel  knives  worked  by  a  spring 
and  rdeaaed  by  a  trigger.  The  quantity  of  blood  extracted  is  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  glass,  and  the  flow  from  the  superficial  wound  ceases  the  moment 
it  is  removed.  Cupping  cannot,  however,  be  employed  upon. the  inflamed 
mdMX  itaelfy  on  account  of  the  pain  and  irritation  that  it  would  occasion,  and 
is  consequently  chiefly  applicable  to  internal  inflammations.  As  the  scars 
made  bj  the  scarificators  continue  through  life,  cupping  should  not  be 
practised  upon  exposed  surfaces. 

Cttttaa^  off  tlia  Supply  of  Blood  from  the  inflamed  part  by  the  ligature  of 
tbe  main  artery  leading  to  it  has  been  adopted  in  some  cases.  Thus,  in  acute 
inflammation  of  a  joint,  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  has  been  tied — ^the  femoral, 
for  instance,  in  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint.  By  many  Surgeons,  and  by 
most  patients,  the  remedy  would  be  considered  far  worse  than  the  disease  for 
the  cure  of  which  it  is  proposed. 

Yanzettt  has  recommended  digital  pressure  on  the  arteries  in  inflammation. 
He  has,  toic  instance,  related  a  case  of  severe  acute  inflammation  of  the  hand, 
relieved  by  twenty-four  hours'  continuous  pressure  on  the  brachial  artery. 
Xendorfer  speaks  highly  of  the  proceeding,  which  he  regards  as  surpassing 
all  others  in  efficacy,  rendering  even  unnecessary  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  He  recommends  intermittent  pressure  for  not  less  than  three,  and 
not  more  than  eight,  minutes  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  method  is  ap- 
plicable to  inflammation  of  any  part  of  which  the  artery  is  within  reach  ;  and, 
thoDgb  we  may  not  go  so  far  with  Nendorfer  as  to  suppose  that  it  obviates  all 
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necessity  for  constitutional  treatment,  it  appears  to  be  a  remedy  preferable  in 
many  cases  to  local  blood-letting. 

In  Cold  and  Heat  we  possess  two  most  important  local  means  of  controlling 
inflammation.    They  cannot,  however,  be  employed  indiscriminately. 

Cold. — The  use  of  cold  in  the  prevention  of  inflammation  has  been  already 
described  (p.  190).  When  inflammation  is  fiilly  established  with  its  cardinal 
symptoms  of  redness,  swelliDg,  heat,  and  pain,  cold  can  scarcely  be  applied 
without  doing  harm ;  as,  although  it  may  lead  to  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  to 
the  part  by  causing  contraction  of  the  arteries,  it  tends  still  further  to  lower 
the  vitality  of  the  affected  tissues,  and  thus  to  increase  the  adhesion  of  the 
corpuscles  and  the  retardation  of  the  flow,  till  stasis,  followed  by  death  of  the 
part,  may  result.  Cold  should  never  be  had  recourse  to  when  suppuration  is 
coming  on  or  has  set  in ;  still  leas  should  it  be  employed  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  mortification.  The  modes  of  applying  cold  have  already  been 
described  (p.  197). 

When  acute  inflammation  has  passed  off  and  the  vessels  of  the  part  remain 
relaxed  and  turgid,  the  application  of  cold  is  often  a  powerful  agent  in  re- 
storing the  tone  of  the  parts.  For  this  purpose  cold  salt-water  douching  or 
sponging  is  the  most  eflicacious. 

Warmtli  and  mourture,  conjoined,  are  of  the  utmost  service  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation  during  the  height  of  that  process — during  that  period 
when  cold  applications  are  not  admissible.  By  these  means,  tension  is  relaxed, 
effusion  is  favoured,  and  the  over-distended  vessels  are  relieved.  Warm  ap- 
plications are  especially  serviceable  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  attended  by 
much  pain,  more  particularly  if  this  occur  from  tension ;  and  they  are  parti- 
cularly useful  when  suppuration  is  threatening,  or  has  come  on,  and  in  many 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  sloughing. 

When  abscess  threatens,  and  the  skin  is  not  broken,  nothing  affords  so 
much  relief  as  a  well-made  linaeed-uMal  poultica.  To  make  this  smooth 
and  soft,  the  meal  must  be  gradually  added  to  the  proper  amount  of  boiling 
water,  being  vigorously  stirred  at  the  same  time.  If  the  water  be  added  to 
the  meal,  the  mass  is  apt  to  become  lumpy.  It  must  be  spread,  not  too 
thickly,  on  a  piece  of  linen-rag,  and  applied  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it. 
It  is  better  to  use  meal  from  which  the  oil  has  not  been  expressed,  or  to  add 
to  the  ordinary  linseed  meal  a  small  quantity  of  olive  oil,  which  prevents  its 
drying  and  sticking  to  the  skin.  But,  useful  as  poultices  are  for  the  relief  of 
tensive  pain,  or  the  hastening  of  suppuration  when  applied  to  the  unbroken 
surface,  they  are  most  objectionable  when  applied  to  a  wound,  ulcer,  or 
granulating  surface.  Then  they  merely  encourage  putrefiiction.  In  fsach 
cases  wat  draaaiag,  consisting  of  a  double  or  triple  layer  of  lint,  well  soaked 
in  a  warm  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  boracic-acid-lint  moistened  with  a 
hot  solution  of  boracic  acid,  may  be  applied  and  covered  by  oiled  silk, 
extending  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  beyond  it  on  all  sides.  This  may  be 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool  secured  by  a  bandage.  By  these 
means  we  obtain  an  a})plication  which  is  cleaner  and  lighter  than  a  poulticxs 
and  which  retains  its  heat  equally  long. 

Pomantatioiia  of  warm  water,  or  of  decoction  of  poppy  and  camomile 
flowers,  applied  by  means  of  flannels  wrung  out  of  these  liquids,  or  of  Imi^^ 
containing  the  boiled  plants,  well  soaked  in  the  decoction,  squeezed  out,  and 
applied  hot,  are  very  nsei'ul  in  extenaive  superficial  inflammations.    The 
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flannels  and  bags  should  be  well  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  rubber  cloth,  bo 
as  to  retain  the  heat,  and  to  prevent  evaporation.  Spongio-piline  may  be 
lued  as  a  snbstitute  for  ordinary  fomentations,  in  cases  in  which  the  surface  is 
unbroken* 

Dry  ootton-wool  heated  before  a  fire,  applied  warm,  and  covered  with  a 
large  sheet  of  oiled  silk,  may  sometimes  be  conveniently  substituted  for  a 
fomentation.  The  watery  vapour  given  off  from  the  skin  being  enclosed  by 
the  ofled  silk  forms  a  sort  of  warm  vapour  bath  for  the  affected  part.  Dry 
heat  in  the  form  of  flannels,  or  bags  of  bran  toasted  before  the  fire  or  heated 
in  an  oven,  are  often  conyenient  applications,  especially  for  the  head  or 
abdomen. 

TtnTliiiloinia^  appUed  externally,  exercises  a  very  distinct  and  rapid  con- 
trailing  influence  over  superficial  inflammations  of  an  acute  and  spreading 
character.  It  is  supposed  to  act  partly  by  causing  contraction  of  the  muscular 
criats  of  the  small  arteries  by  its  direct  action  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  and 
partly  by  its  sedative  effect  on  the  cutaneous  sensory  nerves,  stimulation  of 
which,  as  we  have  before  seen,  causes  by  reflex  action  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
in  the  area  irritated.  It  is  best  applied  as  a  paint  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
the  extract  and  of  glycerine,  which  may  be  smeared  on  the  inflamed  part  and 
criveied  by  cotton-wool,  or  hot  fomentations  may  be  put  on  over  it  with  the 
greaust  advantage.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  producing  symptoms  of  bella- 
dfiiuia  poisoning,  even  when  large  surfaces  are  painted  with  the  extract  and 
glyoerine.  I  have  frequently  painted  the  whole  arm  in  this  way  without  any 
nopkasant  effect ;  and  the  most  I  have  ever  noticed  has  been  a  little  dryness 
of  the  throat  after  some  days'  use  of  the  drug.  The  belladonna  and  glycerine 
most  be  carefnlly  kept  out  of  the  way  of  children,  as  its  taste  is  not  un- 
pleasant, and  they  are  very  likely  to  eat  it  by  mistake  for  treacle.  Two 
!Dcb  cases  have  been  lately  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital,  both 
of  which  fortunately  recovered. 

PMitiim  and  Best. — ^The  inflamed  part  should  when  possible  be  placed  in 
BDch  a  position  as  to  facilitate  the  return  of  blood  from  it.  Unless  this  be 
done,  the  pain  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  congestion  augmented.  Hence 
the  part  requires  to  be  elevated  to  a  level  with,  or  above,  the  rest  of  the  body. 
All  motion  and  use  of  the  part  must  likewise  be  interdicted,  and,  if  necessary, 
rertFBined  by  splints  or  other  appliances. 

These  are  the  means  by  which  acute,  active  inflammation  is  arrested  and 
mred.  In  their  employment,  we  must  endeavour  to  proportion  the  activity 
<ff  oar  measures  to  the  age,  constitution,  and  vigour  of  the  patient,  and  to  the 
leat  and  intensity  of  the  local  disease  ;  and  must  continue  the  treatment  until 
(he  inflammatory  process  is  not  only  arrested,  but  has  entirely  subsided,  the 
part  being  restored  to  its  ordinary  healthy  state. 

Tbeatkent  of  Actjtb  Inflammation  with  Constitutional  Symptoms 
or  THE  Akthknic  Type. — This  form  of  inflammation  derives  its  peculiari- 
ties fh>m  the  character  of  the  constitutional  disturbance,  rather  than  from 
any  pecnliarity  in  the  local  affection.  Hence  it  is  in  the  management  of 
the  eonadtational  condition  that  the  principal  difference  exists  between  the 
treahnent  of  this  and  that  of  the  other  varieties  of  acute  inflammation. 

In  eonsidering  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  banish 
the  term  **  antiphlogisUc ; "  for  the  same  treatment  that  would  arrest  inflam- 
mati<m  in  one  form  of  the  disease,  would  certainly  favour  its  progress  in 
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another.  Nothing  appears  to  me  to  be  more  unscientific  than  to  endeavour  to 
treat  all  inflammations  on  one  uniform  plan.  Surely  the  scoffers  at  medical 
science  have  some  ground  for  doubting  at  least  the  wisdom  of  its  Professors, 
when  they  see  one  set  of  practitioners  treating  every  inflammatory  disease  with 
depletion,  antimony,  and  calomel,  whilst  others  teach  that  the  panacea  for  all 
inflammations  consists  in  brandy,  ammonia,  and  bark.  It  is  impossible  that 
both  methods  can  be  right,  as  exclusive  plans  of  treatment.  But  the  error 
lies  in  making  them  exclusive.  Each  is  serviceable  in,  and  indeed  applic- 
able only  to,  its  own  particular  cases.  And  between  these  extremes  lie  a 
multitude  of  forms  of  disease,  in  which  endless  modiflcations  and  combina- 
tions of  these  two  methods  of  treatment — the  stimulating  and  the  depletory — 
must  be  adopted  by  the  Siu'geon  in  order  to  meet  the  varying  conditions  of 
his  patient.  The  local  symptoms  that  accompany  the  inflammatory  process, 
whether  occurring  externally  or  internally,  in  the  conjunctiva  or  in  the  lung, 
are  associated  with  constitutional  disturbance  that  varies  according  to  the  age 
and  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient.  It  is  the  type  assumed  by  this 
constitutional  disturbance,  its  sthenic  or  its  adynamic  character,  as  indicated 
by  the  general  condition,  by  the  pulse,  and  by  the  tongue,  and  not  the  mere  local 
disease,  that  must  guide  the  Surgeon  in  the  adoption  of  his  line  of  practice. 
We  may  advantageously  treat  with  antimony  and  blood-letting  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  or  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  lung,  in 
an  otherwise  healthy  and  robust  man  of  thirty ;  whilst  in  a  broken  man  of 
seventy,  ammonia,  bark,  port  wine  and  brandy  would  be  equally  proper ;  but  if 
we  were  (except  under  peculiar  and  luiusual  circumstances)  to  reverse  this 
treatment — to  stimulate  the  young  or  \igorous,  and  to  deplete  the  aged  or 
feeble — we  should  act  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  probably  destroy  rather 
than  cure  our  patients.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  be  able  to  estimate 
accurately  the  true  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  than  to  be  able  to 
form  a  minute  diagnosis  of  the  precise  seat,  extent,  and  depth  of  the  local 
mischief.  It  is  a  fatal  error,  too  often  committed,  to  attach  the  chief  import- 
ance to  the  detection  of  the  local  malady,  and  to  regard  the  recognition  of  the 
character  of  the  accompanying  constitutional  disturbance  as  of  minor  interest. 
The  Surgeon,  who  acts  thus,  runs  the  risk  of  treating  the  Name  and  not  the 
Disease.  If  we  treat  erysipelas  or  pneumonia  as  mere  affections  of  the  skin  or 
of  the  lung,  on  one  uniform  plan,  H-ithout  reference  to  the  type  of  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  accompanying  them,  we  shall  miserably  err  in  a  lari^! 
proportion  of  the  cases.  But  if  we  make  the  constitution  of  the  patient  our 
guide,  and  deplete  or  stimulate  accordingly — even  though  we  treat  tino 
patients  with  the  same  disease,  so  far  as  name  is  concerned,  on  totally  opputtite 
plans — we  shall  not  act  inconsistently,  but  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
natural  condition  of  the  patient  and  of  his  disease. 

We  must  be  guided  in  the  means  that  we  adopt  entirely  by  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  the  state  of  the  tongue  and  pulse,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
symptoms.  If  these  Irom  the  first  partake  of  the  asthenic  type,  we  cannot  at 
any  period  have  recourse  to  the  treatment  that  has  been  recommended  in 
inflammations  accompanied  by  sthenic  fever.  If  the  disease  commence  in  an 
active  form,  the  fever  progressively  assuming  a  lower  and  lower  character, 
merging  into  the  asthenic  tv-pe,  so  must  we  gradually  modify  the  nature  of  our 
general  treatment.  This,  however,  is  always  a  delicate  procedure,  recjuirini:: 
much  caution.  Though  the  inflammatory  fever  may  at  first  assume  the  sthenic 
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foiTDy  if  there  be  reason  to  beUeye,  from  the  broken  constitution  of  the  patient, 
or  from  the  character  of  the  local  inflammation,  that  the  constitutional  symptoms 
?rill  not  Ion|?  continue  of  this  type,  we  must  be  extremely  cautious  how  we  lower 
the  patient  by  active  depletion ;  for,  however  high  the  fever  may  at  first  run 
(and  in  these  cases  there  is  often  febrile  disturbance  of  a  veiy  active  character 
for  the  first  few  days),  the  disease  speedily  expends  its  force  and  rapidly 
subsides  into  a  low  form.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  very  common 
(<xnirrence  in  London  practice,  more  particularly  in  hospitals,  we  should  never 
bleed,  bat  content  ourselves,  after  clearing  out  the  bowels,  with  keeping  the 
patient  qoiet  on  a  moderately  low  diet,  and  administering  diaphoretic  salines. 
As  the  symptoms  gradually  merge  into  the  typhoid  type,  the  pulse  increasing 
in  frequency,  but  diminishing  in  power,  the  tongue  becoming  dry  and  dark, 
«nd  the  other  symptoms  of  asthenia  beginning  to  show  themselves,  we  must 
begin  to  give  some  stimulant  in  combination  with  the  salines.  The  carbonate 
of  ammonia  in  three  to  five  grain  doses,  or  even  more,  may  be  given  with 
bark,  or  in  an  effervescent  form  with  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  citric  acid, 
every  third  or  fourth  hour.  A  convenient  form  of  this  mixture  is  fifteen 
cnins  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  twenty-five  grains  of  citric  acid.  These  must  be  thoroughly 
dissolved,  the  citric  acid  in  one  glass,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  another, 
each  containing  about  four  ounces  of  water.  The  two  solutions  may  then  be 
mixed  and  taken  whilst  effervescing.  The  nourishment  must  be  increased ; 
and  wine  or  alcoholic  stimulants  must  be  conjoined  with  it,  in  proportion 
as  the  symptoms  of  debility  become  more  and  more  marked.  In  effecting 
this  change,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  run  into  the  error  of  over- 
jtimnlating  onr  patient;  this  may  be  avoided  by  observing  the  influence 
eiercised  on  the  pulse  and  tongue  and  temperature  by  the  change  in 
treaUnent. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  stimulating  plan  is  not  well  borne  during  the 
fint  few  days  after  the  setting  in  of  an  inflammation,  especially  if  there  be 
I'tfcric  irritation  and  sickness ;  but  when  the  more  active  symptoms  show  a 
tendency  to  sabside,  when  the  bowels  have  been  well  cleared  out,  and  the  skin 
if  Ijeginning  to  assume  a  slight  degree  of  moisture,  then  it  may  be  resorted  to 
with  every  probability  of  success. 

Bat  it  may  happen  that  the  symptoms  so  rapidly  sink  into  an  asthenic 
(htficter,  or  from  the  very  first  assume  it,  that  the  only  treatment  which 
holds  oat  a  prospect  of  saving  the  patient's  life  consists  in  the  early  and  free 
administration  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  with  mild  nourishment,  such  as 
ammonia  and  bark«  wine,  brandy,  or  porter,  with  beef -tea  and  arrowroot ;  and 
f'f  these,  large  quantities  may  be  required  in  the  fonr-and-twenty  hours,  the 
patient  evincing  a  tendency  to  sink  whenever  their  use  is  interrupted.  Although 
<timalant8  be  freely  administered  in  these  cases,  the  food  should  be  bland  and 
capable  of  easy  assimilation.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  give  meat,  &c.,  when 
tbe  patient  cannot  digest  it ;  but  beef-tea,  eggs,  and  farinaceous  food,  may  be 
eiven  in  large  quantities  with  advantage.  The  brandy-and-egg  mixture  of  the 
PharmacopGeia,  if  well  made,  combining  nutriment  and  stimulus,  is  the  best 
remedy  that  can  be  administered  in  many  cases. 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment  the  tongue  will  be  found  to  become  moist,  the 
tfown  surdes  to  clear  off  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  the  pulse  to  become 
Beady  and  full,  the  temperature  to  fall,  sleep  to  be  procured,  and  the  strength 
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maintained.  If  there  be  much  delirium  and  restlessness,  we  may  find  it 
necessary  to  combine  opiates  with  the  general  treatment. 

In  the  low  forms  of  inflammatory  fever,  congestive  pneumonia  and  bron- 
chitis frequently  supervene.  In  this  complication,  the  following  draught  may 
be  advantageously  given  every  third  or  fourth  hour : — R  Tincturae  Camphone 
comp.  Tit  x^-  ^d  XXX.,  Ammonias  Carbonatis  gr.  v.,  Decocti  Sencgae  J  is8. 
Rubefacients,  blisters,  or  dry  cupping  may  also  be  applied  to  the  chest.  The 
diarrhoea  that  not  unfreqnently  occurs  must  be  met  with  opiates  and  astringents ; 
and  if  the  urine  cannot  be  passed,  it  must  be  drawn  off  by  the  catheter. 

The  more  I  see  of  inflammatory  fever,  the  more  confidence  do  I  feel  in  this 
stimulating  plan  of  treatment,  which  is  the  only  method  of  successfiilly 
carrying  patients  through  the  disease  should  it  assume  the  asthem'c  type. 
Fortunately,  though  its  treatment  is  not,  in  many  cases,  as  satisfactory  as  we 
could  wish,  its  prevention  has  of  late  years  come  to  be  much  better  understood. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient  is  such 
that  any  inflammatory  process  will  certainly  assume  this  type,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  special  constitutional  state  is  set^ondary  to  an  unhealthy 
septic  or  infective  process  going  on  in  the  seat  of  inflammation.  By  the 
prevention  of  these  unhealthy  processes  by  the  modem  treatment  of  wonud^^ 
and  by  the  improvement  of  the  general  hygienic  conditions  of  our  hospitals, 
much  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  worst  form  of  asthenic 
inflammatory  fever. 

OHBOXnO   nHFIiAMMATZON. 

The  preceding  description  has  referred  solely  to  acute  inflanmiation,  and  it 
now  remains  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
chronic  form  of  the  process  and  to  describe  its  treatment. 

Chronic  inflanmiation,  although  it  differs  in  its  course,  symptoms,  and  efTects 
from  the  acute  form,  is  but  a  modification  of  the  same  process.  In  acnt<* 
inflanmiations,  the  essential  features  are  a  diminution  of  the  vital  activity  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  surrounding  tissues,  dilatation  of  the  vessels, 
with  exudation  and  infiltration  of  the  affected  area  with  new  cells,  accompanied 
by  changes  of  a  degenerative  or  destructive  character  in  the  original  tissues  of 
the  part.  In  chronic  inflanmiation  all  these  phenomena  arc  met  with,  but  in 
a  lower  degree  and  less  strongly  marked,  and  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
consider  them  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  acute  process. 

Tlie  dilataticm  of  the  vessels  and  determination  of  blood  is  much  less.  The 
chronic  distension,  however,  lasting  as  it  may  do  for  an  indefinite  period, 
leads  to  a  permanent  loss  of  tone  and  dilatation,  especially  in  the  small  veins, 
which,  in  chronically  inflamed  parts,  can  often  be  seen  clearly  ^ith  the  naki^l 
eye.  The  relaxation  of  the  arteries  is  less  complete,  and  there  is  often  a 
tendency  to  slackened  circulation.  The  redness  of  chronic  inflammation  is 
therefore  as  a  rule  more  dusky  than  that  of  acute.  The  whole  process  beini:: 
due  to  a  slighter  degree  of  irritation,  the  impairment  of  vitality  in  the 
vascular  waUs  is  not  so  great,  and  the  tendency  of  the  corpuscles  to  adheiv 
and  migrate  is  consequently  much  less.  ^ligration,  however,  docs  occur, 
but  not  to  the  extent  nor  with  the  rapidity  observed  in  acute  inflammation. 
The  exudation  that  accompanies  the  migration  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  K»«^s 
rich  in  albumen  and  in  the  constituents  of  fibrin  than  that  which  escapes  in 
acute  inflammation,  as  the  vessels,  though  allowing  more  liqnid  than  natural 
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to  exude,  have  still  sufficient  vitality  remaining  to  exert  a  selective  influence 
on  what  passes  through  their  walls.  Thus  in  chronic  inflammations  of  serous 
or  synovial  cavities,  we  frequently  find  them  distended  with  a  fluid  of  con- 
siderably lower  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  not 
pc«8efi8ing  the  power  of  spontaneous  coagulation. 

The  tissues  of  a  part  affected  by  chronic  inflammation  become,  as  in  the 
acute  process,  infiltrated  by  new  cells.  In  the  acute  process,  it  may  now  be  said 
to  be  proved  that  aU  these  cells  are  white  corpuscles  that  have  migrated  from 
the  vessels,  and  possibly  multiplied  by  division  in  their  new  situation.  In 
chronic  inflammation,  although  migration  does  take  place,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  some  of  the  new  cells  may  not  be  derived  from  multiplication  of  the 
C'rigiual  connective-tissue-corpuscles  of  the  part.  In  very  chronic  processes  in 
which  the  impairment  of  vitality  is  slight,  this  does  not  seem  impossible.  Be 
Lhat  as  it  may,  the  new  cells  which  appear  may  undergo  a  variety  of  changes 
according  to  circumstances.  If  the  part  recovers,  they  may,  as  in  acute 
inflammation,  disappear,  either  finding  their  way  back  into  the  vessels  or 
midergoing  disintegration  and  absorption.  In  other  cases,  they  may  become 
heaped  up,  slowly  destroying  or  displacing  the  surrounding  tissues  till  they 
form  a  mass,  often  of  considerable  size,  as  in  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  synovial  membranes  of  joints ;  in  these  masses  of  cells  new  vessels  are 
fonued,  but  the  vascularization  of  the  new  growth  is  always  more  or  less 
impei^ct,  so  that  degenerative  changes  early  set  in  for  want  of  sufficient 
sa^y  of  nutriment.  Thus,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  joints,  we  may  find, 
replacing  the  synovial  membrane,  a  soft  pulpy  mass  of  tissue,  perhaps  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  layer  of  this,  in  nearest  relation  to  the  vessels  of  the 
santNmding  healthy  structures,  is  moderately  supplied  with  new  vessels,  and 
presoitB  the  ordinary  appearances  of  healthy  granulation-tissue  ;  next  to  this  is 
a  layer  containing  few  vessels,  and  here  masses  of  protoplasm  containing  many 
Lueki  are  often  met  with.  Lastly,  we  find  a  layer  in  which  the  cells  have 
perished  from  want  of  blood  supply.  If  they  are  still  recognizable  as  cells, 
tfi^y  are  withered  and  shrunken  and  filled  with  fat-granules ;  but  usually 
they  are  in  part  at  least  reduced  to  a  granular  mass,  in  which  no  individual 
<:ltxDenl8  are  any  longer  to  be  seen.  This  fatty  layer  may  soften  and  break 
dovn  into  a  fluid,  which  somewhat  resembles  pus  in  appearance,  but  on  micro- 
scopic examination  is  found  to  contain  few,  if  any,  pus-cells.  The  collection 
of  ftoid  thus  formed  is  called  a  chronic  or  cold  abscess. 

Another  fette  that  may  befall  the  accumulations  of  cells  formed  as  a  conse- 
qneooe  of  chronic  inflammation  is,  that  after  undergoing  complete  fatty 
dt^neration,  the  mass  so  formed  may  become  dry  and  cheesy  by  the  absorp- 
tK'Q  of  its  flnids.  The  caseous  masses  thus  formed  may  remain  in  this  state 
f<>r  an  indefinite  period,  but  at  any  time  they  may  soften  from  causes  as  yet 
kt  imperfectly  understood.  In  the  process  of  softening,  the  cheesy  matter 
cndergoes  chemical  changes  which  give  it  irritating  properties ;  and,  as  the 
rnqilt  of  Uiis,  inflammation  of  a  more  acute  character  with  suppuration  may 
i>e  set  up,  leading  to  ulceration  in  the  tissue  surrounding  it,  or  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  which  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  thus  the  caseous 
n&itter  may  be  eliminated  from  the  body. 

Another  change,  the  reverse  of  softening,  may  take  place,  when  the  mass  is 

of  small  sise ;  it  may  shrink  and  dry  up  more  completely,  and  lime-salts  may 

be  deposited  in  it,  forming  a  chalky  concretion,  which  remains  permanently 
tou  I.  p 
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unchangeable  and  bannlees.  Chronic  inflammation,  with  caseation  of  the 
inflammatory  products  and  the  after-changes  of  softening,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  ;  calcifica- 
tion is  occasionally  met  with  in  bone,  and  is  veiy  conmion  in  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

Chronic  inflammation  gives  rise  to  yet  another  change,  differing  essentially 
from  those  already  described,  viz.,  to  an  overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  affected  part.  This  forms  the  most  marked  feature  of  many  forms  of 
chronic  iuflanmiation,  as  in  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  of  glandular 
organs,  chronic  osteitis  and  periostitis,  chronic  arteritis,  and  chronic  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  skin.  Many  of  these  affections  are  so  far  removed 
from  iuflanmiation  in  their  clinical  features,  that  some  pathologists  have 
hesitated  to  apply  that  term  to  them.  But  they  resemble  inflammation  in 
being  the  result  of  irritation,  and  in  being  cliaracterised  by  a  diminished 
vitality  of  the  affected  part,  as  indicated  by  the  readiness  vnth  which  a  slight 
injury  converts  the  chronic  process  into  an  acute  iuflanmiation  of  the  ordinarr 
type.  Microscopic  examination  of  tissues  or  organs  from  different  cases  afl'cct«d 
in  this  way,  shows  every  possible  variation  between  the  infiltration  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  Avith  innumerable  new  cells  indistinguishable  from  the  wander- 
ing leucocytes  of  acute  iuflanmiation,  and  probably  identical  with  them,  and 
the  development  of  a  tissue  composed  of  dense  rigid-looking  fibres  between 
which  are  found  a  few  elongated  cells.  In  fact,  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn 
between  acute  iutei*8titial  inflammation  and  the  chronic  form  with  filiroid 
induration.  In  bone,  chronic  inflammation  of  this  type  is  shown  by  thicken- 
ing of  the  periosteum  and  formation  of  new  bone  beneath  it,  by  increased 
density  of  the  compact  tissue,  with  narrowing  or  obliteration  of  the  Haversian 
canals,  or  by  condensation  of  the  cancellous  tissue.  In  arteries,  the  growth 
takes  place  chiefly  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  inner  coat,  and  the  new  tissue 
closely  resembles  the  old  in  structure. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  new  tissue  has  never  been  conclusively  prove*! ; 
whether  migrating  leucocytes  take  the  chief  or  any  part  in  its  production  may 
still  be  considered  an  open  question  ;  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  new 
tissue  is  formed  from  the  old  seems  almost  beyond  a  doubt. 

Another  common  effect  of  chronic  inflammation  is  ulceration.  Except  in 
the  slowness  of  its  progress  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  occurrin?  in 
acute  inflammation.  The  tissues  first  become  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  which 
accumulate  and  press  on  the  original  stnictures,  finally  destroying  them  and 
taking  their  place.  Then  in  their  turn  the  destroying  cells  perish,  break  down, 
and  come  away  mixed  with  serous  exudation  as  pus  ;  and  thus  a  gradual  pro- 
gressive destruction  of  tissue  takes  place.  Suppuration  of  the  ordinary  tji« 
often  assumes  a  chronic  form,  as  in  the  case  of  large  abscesses  proceeding  from 
the  thorax  or  abdomen,  or  from  deeply-seated  diseased  joints  or  bones.  Tho 
natural  tendency  of  all  abscesses  as  soon  as  they  are  opened,  is  to  fill  up  with 
<rranulation-tissne  and  to  close  ;  but  when  there  is  some  source  of  irritation 
present,  as  decomposing  matter,  tension  from  imperfect  drainage,  or  friction 
of  one  surface  against  another,  the  granulations  break  down  into  pus  as  (|uicktr 
as  they  grow,  and  the  process  may  thus  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  the  only  limit 
1)eing  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  patient. 

In  chronic  inflammations,  although  the  connective  tissue  may,  as  before 
described,  undergo  an  increased  development,  the  higher  tissues  always  suffer 
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de!;eiierati ve  changes — ^partlj  as  a  resnit  of  the  pressure  to  which  thej  are  exposed 
fhMn  the  new  growth.  Thus  the  tubules  or  acini  of  a  chronically  inflamed 
<:IaDd  become  obliterated,  and  muscular  fibre  undergoes  fatty  degeneration.  In 
this  war  the  functional  activity  of  organs  suffering  from  chronic  inflammation 
u  more  or  less  interfered  with.  The  condition  known  as  catarrh,  or  catarrhal 
inflammation,  possesses  so  many  special  features  that  it  will  be  better  discussed 
j^psntely. 

Thus  we  see  that  chronic  inflammation,  although  differing  widely  from  acute, 
is  in  retlity  an  analogous  process.  The  development  of  increased  connective 
tisane  is  analogous  to  the  adhesive  or  productive  form  of  acute  inflammation, 
and  th^  formation  of  a  cheesy  centre,  or  a  chronic  abscess,  differs  merely  in  its 
r-hnim'city  from  the  process  by  which  an  acute  abscess  arises,  while  ulceration 
vA  Bome  forms  of  suppuration  are  the  same  processes  in  both  forms  of  inflam- 
Lution,  differing  only  in  their  rate  of  progress  and  duration.  Even  infective 
;nioe9se8  may  assume  the  chronic  form,  as  in  the  general  tubercular  infection 
T  »m  a  soilening  cheesy  centre,  in  glanders,  and  in  some  forms  of  chronic 
['ratmia.  Xo  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  chronic  and  acute  inflamma- 
tMQs :  and  the  term  "  subacnte "  is  often  used  to  signify  processes  in  the 
bi'nrier-land  between  the  two. 

Cmuamm. — ^The  causes  of  chronic  inflammation  are  like  those  of  the  acute 
j*rooes8,  predisposing  and  determining.  The  predisposing  causes  are  the 
-ftme  as  those  of  acute  inflammation  ;  anything  that  tends  to  lower  the  vitality 
wd  interfere  with  healthy  nutrition,  either  generally  or  locally,  predisposes  to 
•/iH?  as  much  as  to  the  other.    Perhaps  passive  congestion  forms  the  most 

mmon  of  all  predisposing  causes,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct 
i:n«  between  the  non-inflammatory  changes,  the  induration  and  pigmentation 
'"■Mdcing  fit>m  congestion,  and  those  produced  by  true  chronic  inflammation. 
'  -itain  congenital  or  hereditary  constitutional  states  form  important  predispos- 
\:  caoaea  ;  the  most  marked  of  these  being  tlie  scrofulous  diathesis^  in  which 
'  'irr>nic  inflammations,  especially  of  the  glands,  bones  and  joints  are  very 
"•'Timon.  Amongst  the  acquired  constitutional  conditions,  syphilis^  rheuma- 
'•'A  and  ffoiit  form  frequent  predisposing  causes;  so  much  so,  that  in  all 
'nniiiic  inflammations  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  to  bear  in  mind  the 
[«<Hbtlity  of  one  of  these  being  present.  The  importance  of  the  predisposing 
aostfs  is  nodoubtedly  relatively  greater  in  the  chronic  than  in  the  acute  forms 
•  ( ihe  inflanimatory  process,  and  this  fact  must  be  bome  in  mind  in  the 
tMitment  of  the  affection. 

TLe  lauBediate  causes  of  chronic  inflammation  are  of  the  same  nature 
t^  diose  of  the  acute  process,  but  they  act  with  a  less  degree  of  intensity  and 
' '  •re  continuously.  .  So  long  as  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  present  the 
\<^ce»  cannot  subside.    In  chronic  inflammation  it  often  happens  that  the 

tow  which  starts  the  process  is  of  a  temporary  character,  the  persistent  effect 
'ing  due  to  other  causes  which  come  into  play  at  a  later  period.    Thus  in  a 

vQunon  ulcer  of  the  leg  the  history  of  the  case  is  frequently  as  follows.  The 
(tticQtf  poBsibly  ill-nourished  and  feeble  from  want  of  proper  food,  suffers 
frfim  varicose  veins,  which  interfere  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the  skin  of 
"'^  ^»  ^^ng  rise  to  a  condition  of  passive  congestion.  As  a  result  of  this 
*r>e  skin  of  the  leg  is  badly  nourished  and  of  low  vitality,  and  incapable  of 
vithjtanding  the  effects  of  even  mild  degrees  of  irritation.  Sooner  or  later 
^Mift  Blight  injury,  such  as  a  scratch  or  blow,  which  would  be  harmless  to 
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healthy  tissues,  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  snflicient  intensity  to  reach  the 
stage  of  suppuration.  The  pus  raises  the  cuticle,  forming  a  small  pustule 
which  hursts,  leaving  a  raw  surface  beneath.  The  discharge  decomposes  and 
irritates  the  surface,  the  clothes  rub  the  ulcer,  the  muscles  working  beneath  in 
walking  move  it  about,  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  the  exudation,  added 
to  the  obstruction  in  fix)nt  which  originally  gave  rise  to  the  congestion,  produce 
tension ;  and  all  these  causes  combined,  maintain  the  inflammatory  process, 
the  suppuration  continues,  and  the  sore  slowly  spreads  by  ulceration.  In 
such  a  case  as  this  the  predisposipg  cause,  and  the  secondary  causes,  play  far 
the  most  important  part,  and  the  exciting  cause  that  started  the  process 
may  be  so  slight  as  almost  to  escape  notice. 

In  many  cases  the  nature  or  quantity  of  inflammatory  products  senres 
partly  as  a  cause  of  the  persistence  of  the  process.  Thus  in  the  case  of  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  or  serous  membranes,  the  tension  caused  by  the 
effusion  of  fluid  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  inflammatory  process  long  after 
the  original  cause  of  mischief  has  been  removed.  In  other  cases,  in  which 
formation  of  new  tissue  is  an  important  element  in  the  process,  the  feebleness 
of  the  new  growth,  its  imperfect  development,  or  its  insufficient  vaaculariaation 
make  it  unable  to  withstand  slight  sources  of  irritation ;  and  thus  causes  which 
would  be  harmless  to  healthy  tissues  perpetuate  the  inflammatory  process  in 
the  new  growth ;  or  the  new  tissue  may  perish  and,  acting  as  a  foreign  body, 
excite  inflammation  in  the  tissues  in  contact  with  it.  This  we  see  well  illus- 
trated in  the  condition  known  fus  white  swelling  of  a  joint.  As  the  result  of 
some  slight  injury  in  an  unhealthy  subject,  inflammation  is  set  up  and  reaches 
the  stage  of  cell-infiltration  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  formation  upon 
it  of  a  layer  of  granulation-tissue.  This  feeble  tissue  gradually  increases  m 
quantity  till  the  whole  Byno\'ial  cavity  may  be  filled  with  it,  the  tension 
caused  by  its  presence  and  the  movement  of  the  joint  being  sufficient  ^) 
perpetuate  the  process.  Finally,  parts  of  the  growth  may  degenerate  and 
soften,  and  thus  acquire  chemically  irritating  properties,  and  aggravate  tlie 
mischief. 

Phanomeiuk. — ^The  modificationa  of  colour,  size,  sensation,  ftmction  and 
temperature,  described  as  attendant  on  acute  inflammation,  are  present  also  in 
chronic  inflammation  ;  differing,  however,  in  origin  and  in  degree,  and  often 
in  onler  and  combination.  The  colour  is  not  always  changed,  unless  the  part 
affected  be  very  superficial ;  and  the  redness  is  rather  of  the  dull  than  of  the 
bright  hue,  not  depending  on  the  rapid  transmission  of  an  increaaed  quantity 
of  bright  blood,  but  rather  on  a  congestive  condition.  The  affected  tissue  mny 
become  permanently  discoloured  by  the  escape  of  large  numbers  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  break  up  and  are  imperfectly  absorl)ed,  leaving  the  pigment 
behind.  The/Mim  is  not  often  spontaneously  acute,  but  partakes  generally  of 
the  character  of  tenderness,  being  elicited  only  by  pressure  :  sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  pain  is  very  severe.  The  increase  of  temperature  is  usually  wantinir, 
and  is  never  great  Swelling  is  an  early  and  most  important  sign  in  chrotiic 
inflammation.  It  depends  less  on  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  than  on  tht' 
effusion  which  takes  place,  and  the  production  of  new  tissue  which  often 
constitutes  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

Like  acute  inflammation,  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  may  be  attended 
by  suppuration,    (See  Chronic  Abscess.) 

GoNSTiTUTioKAL  Sthptoms. — These  are  less  marked  in  chronic  than  in 
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acute  inflammfttioiL  The  patient  is  in  most  cases,  however,  in  impaired 
health ;  being,  in  many  instances,  affected  with  some  constitutional  taint 
which  has  had  its  influence  in  producing  or  maintaining  the  chronic  character 
of  the  inflammation.  If  an  important  organ  be  affected,  or  if  the  chronic 
inflammation,  though  affecting  parts  not  essential  to  life,  be  very,  extensive,  the 
poise  will  be  found  to  be  habitually  above  the  normal  standard,  and  exacerba- 
tioM  of  fever,  often  of  a  distinctly  periodic  character,  develop  themselves. 
In  these  cases  the  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  Clinical  Thermometer, 
^odd  be  closely  watched,  and  a  rise  towards  evening  especially  noted  as  an 
important  indication  of  smouldering  fever. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  is  far  more  difficult, 
and  requires  much  more  attention,  than  that  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
Chronic  inflammation  is  so  frequently  complicated  with  various  unhealthy 
conditions  of  the  system,  and  with  an  impaired  state  of  the  general  health,  by 
vhich,  indeed,  it  is  oftien  kept  up,  that  much  practical  tact  and  skill  are  re- 
quired in  carrying  out  the  therapeutic  indications  properly. 

CoxsnTUTiONAL  TREATMENT  OP  Chronic  INFLAMMATION. — lu  the  treat- 
ment of  chrouic  inflammation  we  have  not  so  much  to  subdue  inflammatory 
action,  as  to  remove  structural  changes  and  other  effects  induced  by  it.  Hence, 
(4ir  object  is  not  to  produce  a  great  and  sudden  impression  on  the  system,  as 
we  are  often  required  to  do  in  the  treatment  of  the  acute  affection.  It  is  not 
in  this  way  that  chronic  inflammation  can  ever  be  cured,  or  its  effects  removed. 
The  patient  might  be  bled  almost  to  death,  and  still  the  diseased  action  would 
^  on  in  the  inflamed  part.  It  is  true  that  the  same  antiphlogistic  means  are 
emp2ojed  in  arresting  the  chronic  as  in  cutting  short  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease,  but  they  are  used  in  a  less  energetic  manner ;  our  object  being  to 
indoce  a  gradual  and  continuous  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  system  and 
of  the  diseased  part.  Local  nutrition  is  always  deeply  modified  in  chronic 
inflannnation  ;  and  it  can  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition  only  by  improv- 
ise the  patient's  general  health,  and  at  the  same  time  producing  an  impression 
OQ  the  part  itself  by  appropriate  topical  means.  Hence,  in  the  treatment  of 
<'hnmic  inflammation,  hygienic  measures  are  of  the  first  consequence.  In 
iQoat  cases,  nothing  can  be  done  without  proper  attention  to  these ;  and  much 
<^  be  done  by  these  that  cannot  be  effected  by  any  more  direct  medicinal 
QXAns.  The  treatment  of  this  form  of  inflammation  must  likewise  be  varied 
according  as  it  is  uncomplicated,  occurring  in  an  otherwise  healthy  constitu- 
tion;  or  as  it  assumes  a  congestive  or  passive  character  in  a  cachectic  and 
^Ue  system  ;  or  as  it  is  met  with,  affecting  a  specific  form,  in  an  unhealthy 
ocflistitation. 

In  the  management  of  these  various  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  the 
patient  most  be  kept  at  rest,  and,  if  the  disease  be  at  all  extensive,  confined 
to  bed.  He  should  be  in  pure  air,  and^  as  a  general  rule,  have  a  light  and 
^uudmolating  diet.  The  regulation  of  the  di«t  is  of  much  consequence,  and 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  nourishment  afforded  must  be  carefully  pro- 
pivtioned  to  the  age,  strength,  and  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  as  well  as 
^  the  degree  and  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  form  of  constitutional 
fever  that  accompanies  it.  In  the  more  active  form  of  chronic  inflammation, 
^vinaoeons  slops,  at  most  beef*tea,  and  light  puddings,  can  alone  be  allowed, 
Ia  the  ksB  active  forms  occurring  in  feeble  constitutions,  with  depression  of 
S^^Mnl  power,  animal  food  of  a  light  kind  may  be  given,  and  the  scale  of 
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nonrishment  increased  nntil  stimnlants,  as  beer,  wine,  or  brandy,  are  allowed. 
Nothing  requires  greater  nicety  in  practice  than  to  proportion  the  diet,  and  to 
determine  the  cases  in  which  stimulants  are  necessary.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that,  the  more  the  disease  assumes  the  asthenic  and  passive  form, 
the  more  are  stimulants  required  ;  until,  at  last,  in  the  truly  adynamic  type, 
our  principal  trust  is  in  these  agents,  and  large  quantities  of  wine,  brandy,  and 
ammonia  are  required  to  maintain  life. 

Mereury  is  of  essential  service  in  the  more  active  forms  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation ;  but  in  all  cachectic  and  strumous  constitutions  it  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  avoided.  It  is  of  great  use  not  only  in  arresting  the  further 
progress  of  the  disease,  but  especially  in  causing  the  absorption  of  the  elQ^ious, 
and  in  removing  some  of  the  other  effects  of  chronic  inflammation,  such  as 
thickening,  hardening,  and  opacity  of  the  parts.  It  should  be  given  in  small 
doses  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  until  the  gums  are  slightly  affected. 
In  many  cases  of  depressed  power  it  may  be  veiy  advantageously  conjoined 
with  quinine  and  sarsaparilla.  The  most  useful  preparations  are  calomel  or  the 
green  iodide  of  mercury,  in  half-grain  doses,  or,  if  a  gradual  and  continuous 
effect  be  required,  the  perchloride  in  doses  of  one-sixteenth  to  one-twelfth  of  a 
grain. 

Iodide  of  potagrinin  is  an  alterative  and  absorbent  of  the  greatest  value, 
especially  in  the  chronic  inflanunations  of  flbrous  or  osseous  tissues,  or  of  the 
glands,  occurring  in  strumous  constitutions.  In  these  it  may  often  be  substi- 
tuted with  great  advantage  for  mercury,  and  given  in  those  cases  in  which  that 
mineral  would  otherwise  be  administered.  In  many  cases  it  is  of  essential 
service  after  a  mercurial  course  ;  some  days  should,  however,  be  allowed  to 
elapse  after  the  mercury  is  discontinued  before  the  iodide  is  given,  otherwise 
salivation  or  even  sloughing  of  the  gums  may  result. 

Suwaparilla  is  a  very  useful  remedy,  and  forms  an  admirable  vehicle 
for  the  preparations  of  mercury  or  iodine.  The  fluid  extract  of  red  Jamaica 
sarsaparilla  is  the  best ;  and  where  the  inflammation  is  associated  with  want 
of  power,  its  value  is  certainly  very  great. 

Cod-liTor  oil  is  of  the  very  greatest  value  in  the  various  strumous  forms  of 
chronic  inflammation,  or  in  those  occurring  in  debilitated,  emaciated,  and 
cachectic  subjects.  It  may  be  given  in  some  vehicle,  such  as  milk,  orange- 
wine,  or  -juice,  that  covers  its  taste.  In  some  cases  it  is  advantageously  con- 
joined with  the  iodide  of  potassium  ;  or,  where  there  is  much  want  of  power, 
and  strumous  antemia  is  present,  with  the  preparations  of  iron.  It  is  more 
particularly  in  children  and  young  people  that  it  is  of  service  in  removing  the 
various  effects  of  chronic  inflammation. 

FnrgatiTOS  are  often  required  in  chronic  inflammation.  In  robust  subjects 
in  whom  the  disease  is  active,  salines  may  be  employed  ;  to  which,  if  there 
be  a  rheumatic  tendency,  colchicum  may  advantageously  be  added.  In 
children  a  powder  composed  of  one  part  of  mercury  and  chalk,  two  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  four  of  rhubarb,  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 

The  snlplddMi  of  oaleiiuii  and  potaarinm,  especially  the  former,  are 
recommended  by  Ringer  as  being  of  great  service  in  chronic  inflammations  in 
scrofulous  subjects,  especially  when  they  are  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to 
suppuration.  They  hasten  the  process  of  suppuration,  and  the  elimination  by 
that  means  of  the  caseous  infliunmatory  products.  Ringer  reoommends  for  a 
child  a  mixture  of  much  the  same  strength  as  the  Harrogate  waters — ^viz.^ 
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one  grain  of  the  sulphide  of  calcium  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  of 
this  one  teaspoonfdl  may  be  taken  hourly.  In  adults,  in  whom  this  mode  of 
administering  medicine  is  seldom  possible,  a  pill  containing  one  quarter  to 
one  third  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphide  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Mineral  waters,  both  taken  internally  or  used  as  baths,  enjoy  a  great 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  many  chronic  inflammatory  affections.  The 
choice  of  the  water  or  the  bath  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  constitutional 
condition  which  forms  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  chronic  inflammation. 

8ea  air  is  beneficial  in  many  forms  of  chronic  inflammation,  especially  in 
Uiose  dependent  on  scrofula. 

Local  Treatment  op  Chronic  Inflammation. — In  chronic  inflammation, 
our  local  means  of  treatment  are  much  more  varied  than  in  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease. 

Zrf>cal  BloocUletting  is  often  required  with  a  view  of  directly  unloading 
the  vessels  of  the  part ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  scarification,  leeching, 
or  cupping.  Scarification  is  employed  principally  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes.  Leeches  may  be  very  usefully  employed  in  some 
forms  of  chronic  inflammation,  two  or  three  being  applied  every  second  or 
third  day. 

Warmth  and  Moisture  are  not  so  serviceable  in  chronic  as  in  acute  in- 
flammation, and  care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  not  continued  for  so  long 
a  time  as  to  make  the  parts  sodden.  An  astringent  or  stimulant,  such  as  liquor 
plombi  or  spirits  of  wine,  may  often  advantageously  be  added  to  the  warm 
appUcation. 

Cold  is  seldom  required  in  any  but  the  advanced  stages  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation, in  which  there  are  debility  and  passive  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
part.  In  order  to  remove  this  state  of  things,  its  application  should  not  be 
oontinuous,  but  should  be  made  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
sudden  shock,  and  produce  a  constringent  effect  upon  the  enfeebled  vessels. 
This  is  best  done  by  pumping  or  pouring  cold  water  from  a  height,  or  by 
douching,  and  should  be  followed  by  active  friction. 

PMotion  is  often  of  great  service  in  some  of  the  forms  of  congestive  inflam- 
mation, by  the  removal  of  the  thickening,  stiffening,  and  induration  that  result. 
Friction  may  be  practised  either  with  the  naked  hand,  or  with  some  embroca- 
tion of  a  stimulating  or  absorbent  character. 

Ceanter-Zrritanta  are  local  applications  which  give  rise  to  irritation  of 
the  skin  of  varying  intensity  according  to  their  nature,  the  mildest  forms 
causing  merely  a  passing  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  as  the  application 
of  a  camphor  liniment,  and  the  most  severe  producing  destruction  of  the  skin 
and  even  of  part  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  as  the  moxa  or  an  issue.  The 
value  of  counter-irritation  is  recognised  by  all  practical  Surgeons,  and  counter- 
irritanta  are  undoubtedly  amongst  the  most  effective  local  means  that  we 
possess  for  combating  chronic  inflammation ;  yet  their  mode  of  action  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  The  old  theory  that  by  exciting  a  local  inflammation  in  the 
skin  it  was  possible  to  draw  the  disease  away  from  the  deeper  and  more  im- 
pOTtant  parts  is  no  longer  tenable  ;  the  theory  that  by  stimulation  of  the 
sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  a  dilatation  of  the  superficial  vessels  is  produced, 
acoompanied  by  a  corresponding  contraction  in  the  deeper  parts,  cannot  be 
supported  by  scientific  evidence ;  in  fact,  as  Billroth  has  pointed  out,  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases,  especially  in  extremely  sluggish  chronic  inflam- 
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mations,  the  ^ood  produced  is  probably  rather  bj  an  increased  afflux  of  blood 
to  the  affected  part  than  by  a  diminution  of  the  blood  supply.  Most  counter- 
irritants  are  applied  solely  with  the  intention  of  causing  a  certain  degree  of 
hyperaemia  or  of  inflammation  in  the  part  of  the  skin  on  which  they  are 
placed,  while  others  exert,  or  are  supposed  to  exert,  at  the  same  time  a  consti- 
tutional effect,  being  absorbed  into  the  system  from  the  cutaneous  surface. 
Counter-irritants  are  classed  according  to  the  degree  of  local  irritation  they 
give  rise  to. 

Babefheiants  are  those  that  cause  merely  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied.  Hot  fomentations  and  linseed-meal  poultices, 
although  not  usually  classed  amongst  rubefacients,  certainly  cause  dilatation  of 
the  vessels.  Friction  with  some  stimulating  embrocation  produces  hyperaemia, 
lasting  for  a  longer  time,  and  is  usefol  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  chronic 
inflammatory  products^  such  as  the  thickening  left  round  a  joint  after  all  in- 
flammatory disturbance  has  subsided.  They  undoubtedly  act  by  causing  a 
general  afflux  of  blood  to  the  limb.  Camphor-liniment  or,  if  a  stronger 
action  is  required,  the  compound  camphor-liniment  is  that  most  frequently 
used.  The  ordinary  mustard  poultices  or  RigoUot's  mustard-leaves  produce 
the  lowest  possible  degree  of  true  inflanmiation,  but  if  properly  applied 
there  is  no  blistering  of  the  skin,  although  there  may  be  slight  oedema  followed 
by  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  Mustard  poultices  are  but  httle  used  in  sur- 
gery. They  are  more  commonly  applied  to  the  trunk  for  the  relief  of  hyper- 
aemia of  internal  organs.  Oil  of  turpentine  sprinkled  over  flannels  wrung  out 
of  hot  water  is  another  common  rubefi&cient. 

Vasioajits  are  those  applications  which  cause  a  degree  of  inflammation 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  abundant  exudation,  which  raises  the  corneous  layer 
of  the  cuticle  from  the  Malpighian  layer  beneath,  thus  forming  a  bleb  or 
blister.  Vesicants  are  extensively  used  in  surgery  to  promote  absorption  of 
the  products  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  in  some  cases  to  check  the  process, 
as  in  the  application  of  blisters  in  chronic  synovitis  or  periostitis,  or  to  the 
perineum  in  chronic  prostatitis. 

Although  there  are  other  means  of  producing  vesication,  practically  the 
preparations  of  cantharides  are  the  only  blistering  agents  employed  ;  of  these 
the  two  most  common  are  the  Emplastrum  Cantharidis,  or  common  Fly-blister, 
and  the  Liquor  Epispasticus.  The  former  is  applied  to  surfaces  free  from 
hair,  the  latter  to  the  scalp  or  {lerinaeum.  In  applying  a  blister,  or  the  liquor 
epispasticus,  it  is  essential  that  the  part  should  be  as  free  from  grease  as 
possible,  and  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and 
afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  sponged  over  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  ammonia,  before  the  blister  is  put  on.  The  blister  should  rise 
in  from  eight  to  twelve  hours.  When  the  bleb  is  fully  formed,  if  it  is 
not  intended  to  prolong  the  action,  it  should  be  carefhlly  pricked  with  a 
needle,  but  the  cuticle  diould  not  be  removed.  It  should  then  be  covered 
with  cotton  wool  and  a  bandage,  or  a  little  simple  ointment  on  a  piece  of 
linen.  If  it  be  desired  to  prolong  the  ooonter-irritation,  the  cuticle  may  be 
removed,  and  the  raw  surface  dressed  with  savine  ointment,  by  which  means  it 
may  be  kept  open  as  long  as  is  wished. 

A  blister  does  not,  as  a  rule,  leave  a  scar ;  but  it  may  do  so,  and  it  is  well 
therefore  not  to  apply  it  to  the  face  or  hands  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  extent 
of  surface  to  which  it  is  applied  must  not  exceed  a  few  square  inches,  for  there 
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is  some  danger  of  the  absorption  of  the  cantharidine,  and  of  conBequent  con- 
gestion of  the  kidneje,  hEematnria,  and  Btrangory.  This  wili  of  coiirae  happen 
more  readily  if  there  be  a  raw  surface  beneath  the  plaster.  Bliaten  must 
alwajB  be  used  with  great  caution  in  very  old  or  feeble  subjects,  and  in  those 
suffering  from  Bright's  disease,  or  anj  other  serious  visceral  affection,  as  in 
snch  caGes  they  occasionally  cause  sloughing. 

Snppnzuite  or  PTogntie  eonntvr-irrituita  are  those  agents  which  are 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  give  rise  to  inflammation  reaching  the  st^e  of 
suppuration.  The  most  common  of  these  are  croton  oil,  issues,  setons,  and  the 
actual  cautery. 

Zmbsi  are  of  especial  service  in  chronic  inflammatiou  of  the  viscera,  joints, 
and  bones,  before  suppuration  has  taken  place.    They  should  be  applied  in 


the  soft  ports  over  the  aficcted  structures,  and  may  be  kept  open  for  a  very 
considerable  lei^fth  of  time.  They  are  beet  made  in  the  following  manner. 
A  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  about  two  inches  square,  having  a  hole  of  the 
sise  of  s  shilling  cut  in  its  middle,  is  fixed  upon  the  part  where  the  issue 
is  to  be  made  ;  a  piece  of  potassa  fiisa,  about  the  size  of  half  a  cherry-stone, 
is  then  placed  on  the  surface  left  uncovered  by  the  circular  central  aperture,  a 
aqnare  piece  of  plaster  being  laid  over  all.  The  patient  experiences  a  burning 
pain  for  about  two  hours,  when  it  ceasee ;  on  removing  the  plasters,  a  black 
slough,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  central  aperture,  will  be  found.  Water 
dressing  should  be  applied  for  a  few  days,  until  it  separates,  and  the  raw  surface 
eben  dressed  with  savine  ointment,  or  stimulated  by  an  issue-bead.  Whenever 
it  shows  a  tendency  to  heal,  it  may  be  kept  open  by  an  occasional  application 
of  the  potasaa  fusa. 

A  Brton  is  more  useful  than  an  issue  when  connter-irritation  is  to  be  applied 
ov^  very  deep-seated  parts.  The  seton  may  most  conveniently  be  made  in  the 
following  way  (Fig.  86).  A  fold  of  skin  about  two  inches  or  more  in  breadth 
is  pinched  up,  and  its  base  transfixed  by  a  narrow-bladed  bistoury.  The  blunt 
end  of  an  eyed  probe,  threaded  with  one  or  more  threads  of  thick  well-waxed 
silk,  is  next  pushed  along  the  back  of  the  blade  from  heel  to  point ;  and  the 
bistoury  being  withdrawn  as  the  probe  is  carried  onwards,  the  seton  is  left  in 
the  wonnd.     Water  dressing  should  then  be  applied 

The  Aetnal  Caniarr  is  very  successful  in  chronic  inflammation  of  joints 
before  destruction  of  the  cartilages  has  set  in,  and  it  is  especially  oseful 
when  there  is  great  pain  witii  nocturnal  startings.  The  relief  obtained  by  its 
use  is  often  immediate  and  perroaoent.    In  the  application  of  the  cantery  it 
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is  the  object  of  the  Surgeon  to  destroy  the  cuticle  and  the  tips  of  the  papillae, 
bnt  to  leave  the  deeper  stractnres  of  the  skin  aninjuied,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  contraction  of  the  scar  when  the  sore  is  healed. 

For  this  purpose  the  cauterising  iron  should  be  of  a  dull  red  heat,  and  must 
be  quickly  drawn  in  lines  crossing  one  another  over  the  part.  Paquelin's 
Thermo-Cautery  is  on  the  whole  the  most  manageable  and  the  cleanest  form 
that  can  be  used.  The  barbarous  application  known  as  a  moxa^  which  con- 
sisted of  cotton  or  pith  soaked  in  saltpetre  and  allowed  to  burn  upon  the  skin, 
is  now  no  longer  used  in  this  country. 

TSvo  counter-irritants  in  addition  to  their  local  action  produce  constitutional 
effects  when  absorbed  from  the  surface  to  which  they  are  applied — viz..  Iodine 
and  Mercury. 

Zodina  is  most  commonly  applied  in  the  form  of  tincture ;  it  should  be 
painted  on  over  the  inflamed  part  twice  a  day  till  the  skin  becomes  a  little 
sore.  This  may  be  continued  for  weeks  or  months  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  useful  means  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  chronic  inflam- 
matory products,  but  the  powers  popularly  ascribed  to  it  are  certainly  far 
greater  than  it  really  possesses.  The  liniment  is  less  frequently  used,  being 
a  much  stronger  preparation,  one  application  of  which  will  often  cause 
vesication.  The  ointment  may  be  applied  in  some  cases  in  which  a  somewhat 
stronger  action  than  that  of  the  tincture  is  desired,  but  it  is  not  a  cleanly 
application,  and  is  not  usually  to  be  recommended. 

Mereury  is  applied  locally  in  many  forms  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
products  of  chronic  inflammation  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  prcK^ess.  One  of 
the  most  common  modes  of  applying  it  to  chronically  inflamed  joints  is  by  the 
method  known  as  Scott's  dressing.  This  consists  in  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  the 
compound  mercurial  ointment  on  a  piece  of  lint  of  sufficient  size  to  surround 
the  joint.  Over  this  strapping  is  evenly  applied  so  as  to  exert  a  uniform 
pressure.  In  other  cases  the  mercurial  liniment  or  simple  mercurial  ointment 
may  be  of  use.  About  ten  years  ago  Marshall  introduced  a  valuable  prepara- 
tion composed  of  the  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  dissolved  in  oleic  acid. 
There  is  thus  formed  a  definite  oleate  of  mercury  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  oleic  acid.  A  solution  made  in  this  way  containing  five  per  cent,  of  the 
oxide  is  a  clear  liquid ;  when  the  oxide  is  increased  to  twenty  per  cent,  it 
forms  a  solid  unctuous  substance,  melting  readily  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  As  the  oleate  of  mercuiy  is  slightly  irritating  to  the  skin,  one  grain 
of  morphia  may  be  added  to  each  drachm.  Marshall  states  that  his  experience 
of  the  use  of  this  preparation  in  all  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  has  been 
most  favourable.  It  is  cleaner,  more  diffusible,  more  readily  absorbed,  and 
more  efficacious  than  any  other  mercurial  application.  The  very  fact,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  so  readily  absorbed  should  make  us  careful  in  using  it  in 
scrofulous  subjects,  who  always  stand  mercury  badly.  Ten  to  thirty  drops  of 
the  oleate,  melted  if  necessary  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  applied  with  a  camel's 
hair  pencil,  is  quite  sufficient  for  one  application. 

Afltringwits  directly  applied  to  the  inflamed  parts  are  of  extreme  service  in 
those  forms  of  congestive  or  passive  inflammation  in  which  the  circulation  is 
sluggish  and  the  capillaries  loaded ;  they  afford  relief  in  these  cases  by  inducing 
contraction  of  the  vessels.  In  order  to  ensure  their  proper  action,  they  must  be 
employed  of  sufficient  strength  ;  for  if  too  weak  they  irritate,  and  increase 
rather  than  relieve  the  congested  condition*    The  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  astrin- 
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gent  tliat  is  commonly  preferred  ;  and  this,  applied  eiCher  solid,  or  in  solution 
containing  firom  ten  grains  to  one  drachm  of  the  salt  in  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  will  produce  a  very  marked  beneficial  influence  in  congestive  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces. 

Fvessnre  by  means  of  well-applied  bandages,  elastic  webbing,  or  strapping, 
is  of  essential  service  in  supporting  the  feeble  vessels  in  congestive  inflam- 
mations. In  many  cases  pressure  may  be  advantageously  conjoined  with 
absorbents  and  rubefacients,  as  mercurial  and  camphor  liniments,  or  the 
plaster  of  mercury  and  ammoniacum.  This  treatment,  by  removing  conges- 
tion, and  promoting  the  absorption  of  inflammatory  ef^ion,  is  especially 
useful  in  chronic  forms  of  inflammation  accompanied  by  thickening  of  parts, 
as  in  the  joints  and  testes. 

OATABBHAZi   ZKFIiAMKATIOM. 

Catarrh  or  catarrhal  inflammation  is  a  form  of  the  process  of  inflammation 
afifecting  mucous  membranes  and  other  epithelium-covered  sur&ces.  AU  these 
are  liable  as  other  structures  to  traumatic  inflammations  of  the  ordinary  type, 
in  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  some  irritant,  the  vessels  dilate,  the 
ciicolation  is  retarded,  the  white  corpuscles  migrate  and  the  liquor  sanguinis 
exudes,  and  the  functional  activity  of  the  original  cells  is  suspended  or 
permanently  abolished.  The  peculiarity  of  the  catarrhal  form,  however,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  although  the  vessels  are  dilated  and  exudation  of  blood-plasma 
and  even  the  abundant  escape  of  white  corpuscles  is  taking  place,  yet  the 
epithelium  continues  to  exist  and  perform  its  function,  and  in  most  cases  its 
cells  multiply  with  unnatural  rapidity.  Catarrh  may  arise  from  the  direct 
application  of  an  irritant  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the 
case  of  decomposing  urine  irritating  the  bladder  or  of  gonorrhoeal  pus  acting 
on  the  urethra.  That  in  these  cases  the  vessels  of  the  corium  and  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  should  show  signs  of  damage,  by  their  giving  exit  to  an  abundant 
exudation  and  by  the  white  corpuscles  passing  through  their  walls,  while  the 
epithelium  is  comparatively  uninjured,  showing  signs  rather  of  stimulation  than 
of  impaired  function,  at  first  seems  rather  inexplicable.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  epithelium  is  a  structure  which  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
power  of  resisting  external  injurious  influences ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable, 
therefore,  that  a  cause  which  exerts  no  more  than  a  stimulating  action  on 
the  epithelium  may,  if  it  penetrate  to  the  parts  beneath,  give  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation. 

In  other  cases  the  cause  of  catarrh  is  not  so  clear,  as  when  a  patient  is 
attacked  by  bronchitis,  catarrhal  nephritis,  or  cystitis,  as  the  result  of  '^  catch- 
ing cold."  In  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  contraction  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels  causes  hyperemia  of  the  internal  organs,  but  hyperemia  alone  is  not 
sofficient  to  cause  catarrh ;  probably  the  inflammation  is  due  in  part,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  lung  and  kidney,  to  increased  work  thrown  upon  these  organs 
in  the  elimination  of  those  products  of  tissue-change  which  should  be  given 
off  by  the  skin.  Our  knowledge  is  not,  however,  as  yet  sufficient  to  explain 
rationally  the  origin  of  all  catarrhal  inflammations. 

The  changes  in  the  affected  membrane  depend  on  the  degree  of  the  process. 
In  the  mildest  form  there  is  some  swelling  due  to  exudation  of  serum.  This 
partly  distends  the  loose  submucous  tissue,  and  drains  off  by  the  lymphatics, 
and  partly  flows  away  from  the  surface  of  the  membrane.    At  the  same  time 
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the  cells  of  the  epithelium  multiply  more  quickly  than  natural,  and  many 
are  loosened  and  come  away  with  the  discharge.  In  all  mucous  membranes 
there  is  an  exaggerated  formation  of  mucus  during  catarrh,  and  this  increased 
secretion  forms  the  most  marked  clinical  feature  of  the  milder  form  of  the 
affection. 

In  more  intense  catarrhal  inflammations,  or  piinilent  eataxrh,  the  vessels  of 
the  corium  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  widely  dilated,  and  the  flow  through 
them  is  retarded  ;  liquid  exudation  is  more  copious,  and  the  white  corpuscles 
migrate  abundantly.  The  leucocytes,  which  thus  leave  the  vessels,  wander 
amongst  and  through  the  epithelium-cells,  the  natural  cohesion  of  w^hich  is 
somewhat  loosened,  and  escape  on  the  sur&ce,  forming  with  the  liquid  exuda- 
tion a  purulent  discharge.  The  discharge  in  such  a  case,  if  examined  micro- 
scopically, will  be  found  to  contain — ^numerous  amoeboid  cells,  presenting  the 
usual  appearance  of  white  blood-corpuscles;  ordinary  pus-cells,  round  and 
granular  with  the  tripartite  nucleus ;  and  epithelium-cells,  some  fully  developed 
and  corresponding  in  form  to  that  natural  to  the  affected  membrane,  some 
of  rounded  form  young  and  imperfectly  developed,  and  others  containing  a 
large  transparent  globule  of  mucus.  A  microscopic  examination  of  a  section 
of  the  membrane  shows,  that  in  spite  of  the  abundant  discharge  of  pus  there 
is  no  raw  surface  ;  everywhere  it  is  covered  by  epithelium.  The  wandering 
cells  can  be  seen  in  the  corium  round  the  vessels  and  immediately  beneath  the 
epithelium.  Some  of  the  epithelium-cells  will  be  found  to  contain  within 
them  several  bodies  identical  with  pus-corpuscles.  These  were  supposed  by 
Rindfleisch  to  show  that  the  pus  in  purulent  catarrh  was  formed  by  endogenous 
cell  formation  from  the  epithelium-cells.  Later  observations,  however,  have 
tended  to  prove  that  these  apparent  mother-cells  are  in  reality  dead  or  dying 
epithelium-cells,  which  have  been  penetrated  by  wandering  leucocytes.  Wan- 
dering leucocytes  are  also  found  penetrating  between  the  individual  epithelium- 
cells. 

Although  in  purulent  catarrhal  inflammation  there  need  be  no  ulceration, 
the  above  description  shows  how  readily  one  process  may  be  converted  into 
the  other.  The  adhesion  of  the  epithelium-cells  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
corium,  is  always  loosened  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  catarrh ;  should  the 
loosely  adherent  epithelial  layer  be  accidentally  removed  by  violence  from 
without,  or  separated  by  exaggerated  cell-migration  beneath,  a  small  ulcer  will 
be  the  result. 

VAxietUs  of  Cataxrh. — Catarrh,  like  other  forms  of  inflammation,  may 
be  acuts  or  chronic.  The  chronic  form  is  very  frequently  associated  with 
passive  hypenemia  of  the  part  affected.  It  may  also  be  simple,  as  in  bronchitis, 
or  infective,  as  in  purulent  ophthalmia  or  gonorrhoea.  The  thick  muco- 
purulent secretion  that  forms  on  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  during 
catarrh  frequently  serves  as  a  nidus  for  the  growth  of  microscopic  organisms, 
and  the  fermentative  changes  these  set  up  give  rise  to  products  which  may 
prolong  the  irritation,  and  cause  it  to  spread  almost  indefinitely. 

Vjmptoma. — Redness  of  the  affected  surface,  with  slight  swelling  and  an 
abundant  secretion  varying  from  a  pure  serous  to  a  thick  muoo-purulent  fluid, 
form  the  most  marked  clinical  features  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  heat 
is  usually  moderate,  and  pain  is  not  a  marked  symptom  except  in  the  more 
acute  forms,  as  in  purulent  ophthalmia.  The  constitutional  symptoms  vary 
with  the  acuteness  of  the  process  and  the  part  affected.    As  a  rule,  only  the 
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most  acnte  forms  of  catarrh  give  rise  to  any  elevation  of  temperature. 
The  absence  of  fever  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
exudation  drains  away  from  the  surface  and  but  little  finds  its  way  back  into 
the  blood-stream. 

Parts  which  have  suffered  from  chronic  catarrh,  or  from  repeated  attacks  of 
the  acute  form,  usually  become  more  or  less  pigmented,  and  the  sub-mucous 
tissue  is  thickened  and  indurated.  These  signs  are  well  seen  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  in  cases  of  old  stricture  or  stone. 

The  treatment  of  catarrhal  inflammation  presents  little  that  requires 
special  notice.  In  the  more  acute  forms  warmth  and  moisture,  and  above  all 
removal  of  the  discharge  and  prevention  of  its  decomposition,  form  the  most 
important  means  of  treatment.  Belladonna  is  often  of  use  locally  in 
diminishing  pain  and  promoting  contraction  of  the  small  arteries.  In  chronic 
catarrh,  removal  of  the  secretion  and  cleanliness  with  the  use  of  astringents, 
each  as  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper  or  tannm,  form 
the  chief  treatment.  Any  constitutional  condition  as  scrofula  or  gout  must 
be  searched  for  and  treated  if  found. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


SUPPURATION    AND    ABSCESS. 

Suppuration,  or  the  formation  of  poB,  has  already  been  described  in  the 
Chapter  on  Inflammation.  It  was  there  pointed  out  that  the  process  consists 
essentially  of  a  continuance  and  exaggeration  of  one  of  the  factors  of  inflamma- 
tion— the  migration  of  the  white  corpuscles.  The  wandering  cells  accumulate 
outside  the  vessels,  and  possibly  multiply  by  cell-division  in  their  new  situa- 
tion, but  this  is  extremely  doubtful ;  as  the  accumulation  increases,  the  original 
tissues  become  pressed  upon  and  absorbed,  the  new  cells  occupying  their  place  ; 
finally,  the  central  cells  of  the  group  degenerate  from  want  of  nutrition,  their 
intercellular  substance  softens,  and  the  liquid  exudation  from  the  surrounding 
part  soaks  in  amongst  them,  and  thus  we  get  a  creamy  fluid,  or  pus. 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  microscopi- 
cally such  a  small  collection  of  pus  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  following 
appearances  are  obsened,  proceeding  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of 
the  affected  area.  The  first  sign  of  deviation  from  health  is  that  some  scattered 
leucocytes  are  seen  in  the  spaces  between  the  fibres  of  the  connective  tissues, 
and  often  evidently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  small  vessel ;  as  the  centre  is 
approached,  the  number  of  these  increases,  gradually  more  and  more  com- 
pletely obscuring  the  connective  tissue  and  its  corpuscles,  till  at  last  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  closely-packed  small  round  cells,  between  which  the  amount  of 
intercellular  substance  is  too  small  to  be  recognized  ;  in  the  centre  of  this 
group  of  cells  may  be  a  cavity  from  which  the  pus  has  escaped  in  preparing  the 
section.  The  comiective  tissue,  when  it  is  last  recognizable  before  being  con- 
cealed by  the  infiltrating  leucocytes,  is  seen  to  have  its  fibres  swollen  and  vitreous 
in  appearance,  while  its  corpuscles  are  unchanged.  They,  evidently,  are  taking 
no  pmrt  in  the  formation  of  the  new  celb,  which  are  crowding  amongst  the 
fibres.  If  any  blood-vessels  are  recognizable,  it  will  Ihj  seen  that,  near  the 
point  at  which  everything  is  concealed  by  the  leucocytes,  they  are  filled  with 
closely  packed  blood-corpuscles  indicating  the  presence  of  a  clot  of  blood.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  they  are  closed  before,  in  common  with  the  other  tissues, 
they  soften  and  break  down  in  the  presence  of  the  invading  leucocytes,  and  thus 
all  haemorrhage  is  prevented.  In  this  area  also,  although  it  cimnot  be  seen 
with  the  microscope,  the  plasma  which  has  exuded  from  the  vessels  is  coagu- 
lated, and  with  the  migrated  cells  forms  a  firm  substance,  the  so-called  inflam- 
matory lymph,  which  fills  and  plugs  the  spaces  of  the  oonnei'tive  tissue,  and 
thus  forms  a  barrier  round  the  collection  of  pus,  and  prevents  its  diffusing 
itself  widely  amongst  the  tissues  around.  It  is  not  itossible  in  a  section 
made  from  a  preparatitm  removed  from  the  body  to  observe  the  state  of 
the  vessels  beyond  the  area  of  stasis  or  thrombosis  ;  but  if  it  were  possible  to 
obserN'e  them  in  the  living  body,  we  should  see,  in  a  spreading  abscess,  all  the 
conditions  ah:eady  described  under  Inflammation ;  viz.,  from  the  centre  towards 
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the  circamference,  Btans,  o§cillation,  dilated  vesselB  with  retarded  flow,  ad- 
hesion of  the  corpuscles,  and  migration,  and  lastly,  Himple  hypcrcemia, — di- 
lated Tessels  with  increased  rapidity  of  flow.  Such  a  collection  of  pns  as  is 
shove  described,  is  a  microscopic  abscess  ;  an  acute  abscess  holding  half  a 
pint  of  pus,  difiers  from  it  in  no  respect  except  in  size.  The  extension  of  the 
abscess  takes  place  by  pFogressive  destruction  of  the  tisanes  by  the  same  process 
a«  that  above  described  ;  and  the  pus  is  furmcd  by  successive  zones  of  the  new 
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cells  degenerating,  becoming  separated  from  each  other  by  fluid,  and  foiling 
into  the  cavity  of  the  aliscesa.  The  whole  process  is  identical  with  nlceration, 
but  instead  uf  the  discharge  being  given  off  snperficiaUy  as  in  an  ordinary 
nicer,  it  accumulates  in  the  abecess-cavity  ;  an  abscess  is  in  fact  a  ca\'ity 
enclosed  by  an  ulcer.  The  zone  of  tissue  in  which  the  process  of  spreading  is 
taking  pliice,  was  in  fomicr  times  spoken  of  as  the  "  pyogenic  membrane  ;  " 
bat  it  is  evident  that  tliere  is  nothing  to  which  the  term  "  membrane  "  could 
properly  be  a]>)>lied  ;  the  "  pyogenic  zone  "  would  be  a  more  correct  term  if  any 
RDch  is  uecesHiiry.  In  this  pyogenic  zone  the  vessels  arc  dilated,  and  the 
tiwues  softened,  so  that  in  opening  an  abscess  blood  may  flow  ircely  from  the 
engorged  vessels  round  the  cavity  ;  but  it  must  not  be  concluded  ftom  this 
that  the  abscess-cauty  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  tissue  in  which  new  vessels 
Itave  liecn  formed.  During  the  spreading  stage  of  an  absfcss,  it  is  deetmction 
'.f  Tesaele,  not  new  fonnation,  that  is  taking  place ;  the  new  formation  oi-curs 
only  dnring  repair,  after  the  pus  has  been  let  out. 

The  method  in  which  pns  is  formed  on  mucous  surfiices  in  purulent  catarrh 
is  dcacril>ed  with  that  process. 
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That  all  the  puB-cells  are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  white 
corpuflcles  of  the  blood,  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  accepted  fact  in  pathology. 
The  proof  of  this  fact  is  derived  partly  from  the  direct  observation  of  the 
formation  of  pus,  as  it  has  ah'eady  been  described,  and  partly  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Cohnheim,  Hoffinann,  and  Yon  Recklinghansen.  These  observers 
injected  aniline  bine  or  cinnabar  into  the  blood-stream  of  the  animal  to  be 
experimented  on.  It  had  before  been  shown  that  when  solid  matter  in  a  state 
of  extremely  fine  division  is  injected  into  the  blood-stream,  the  white  cor- 
puscles pick  up  the  particles  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  amoeba  takes  its 
food ;  and  the  dark  coloured  particles  of  aniline  blue  or  cinnabar  are  easily 
recognized  in  their  substance.  A  frog  having  been  prepared  by  the  injection 
of  the  colouring  matter,  inflammation  of  sufficient  intensity  to  cause  suppu- 
ration was  excited ;  and  it  was  found  that,  whether  it  was  in  a  vascular  part  or 
in  a  non-vascular,  as  the  cornea,  the  pus-cells  contained  particles  of  the  sub- 
stance which  had  been  injected. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  negative  observation,  that  in  acute  inflammations  the 
original  cells  of  the  affected  part  undergo  no  change  so  long  as  they  can  be 
observed  ;  that  is  to  say,  before  they  are  concealed  by  the  crowds  of  migrating 
leucocytes. 

Cluuracteni  of  Pus. — Pus  presents  considerable  variety  in  its  general 
character,  according  to  the  cause  that  gives  rise  to  its  formation  and  the 
general  constitutional  state  of  the  patient. 

The  pus  from  an  acute  abscess  in  a  person  otherwise  healthy,  is  an  opaque, 
creamy  fluid,  thick,  smooth  and  slightly  viscid,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
with  in  some  cases  a  greenish  tinge :  it  has  a  faint  odour  and  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  1030  to  1033.  It  contains  about 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  water.  Of  the  solid  matter  about  two-thirds  is  albu- 
men ;  of  the  remaining  third,  about  one  half  is  composed  of  &tty  matter, 
including  as  a  rule  some  cholesterine,  and  the  rest  consists  chiefly  of  salts, 
with  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  a  variety  of  other  unimportant  compounds.  The 
salts  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  blood-serum,  chloride  of  sodium  being 
the  most  abundant.  Pus  presenting  these  characters  is  termed  healthy  or 
laudable  pns. 

Various  other  terms  are  applied  to  indicate  appearances  deviating  from  that 
of  healthy  pus ;  thus,  when  tinged  with  blood  it  is  called  sanimis ;  when 
thin  and  watery,  ichorous  ;  when  containing  cheesy-looking  flakes,  ctirdy^ 
and  when  diluted  with  mucus,  mKco-pus.  Besides  these,  pns  presents  other 
varieties  ;  thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  formed  in  the  brain  it  is  of  a  greenish 
tint,  and  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  alimentary  canal  it  has  a 
peculiar,  fetid  odour.  Its  chemical  composition  may  likewise  vary  under 
different  circumstances  ;  thus,  ordinaiy  pus  formed  in  the  aoft  parts  contains 
merely  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime,  whereas  that  which  is  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  diseased  bone  is  said  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  that  salt. 

Pus  presents  other  peculiarities  which  in  some  cases  are  recognizable  only 
by  their  effects  on  the  system  ;  thus  the  pus  from  specific  sores  possesses  con- 
tagious properties,  although  to  the  naked  eye  it  may  not  apparently  differ 
from  other  forms  of  that  fluid.  In  these  cases,  however,  although  we 
have  not  yet  determined  what  it  is  that  gives  the  pus  its  infective  pro- 
perties, one  fact  has  been  clearly  shown,  that  all  forms  of  infective  pns 
contain  organisms  readily  to  be  observed   by  the  microscope,    A  specific 
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or«raiuam  has  not,  however,  been  shown  to  exist  for  each  disease  which  can 
be  oommnnicated  by  inoculation  of  pus — as,  for  instance,  small  pox,  soft 
chancre,  gonorrhoBa  and  purulent  ophthalmia ;  nor  has  it  as  yet  been 
definitelj  proTed  that  the  organism  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  infective  pro- 
penies  of  each  kind  of  pus ;  still,  all  the  observations  of  the  present  day 
wimld  tend  to  suggest  that  such  is  possibly  the  case. 

Pus  is  a  liquid  which  readily  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  the 
tempentme  of  the  body,  or  even  if  the  causes  of  decomposition  be  introduced 
gubauaneoosly  as  by  an  aspirator-needle  or  trochar.  Thus  we  occasionally 
hti'  ilat  a  (X)llection  of  pus  which,  when  tapped  for  the  first  time,  is  free  irom 
(Itcompodtion,  becomes  offensive  in  a  few  days  unless  proper  antiseptic  pre- 
(antions  are  taken  during  the  operation.  In  some  rare  cases  pus  assumes 
a  (listincUy  blue  colour  from  the  development  in  it  of  a  special  form  of 
miorococcQs. 

KcRMoopie  characters. — On  examining  pus  under  the  microscope,  it  is 
fuQiul  to  consist  of  corpuscles  floating  in  a  clear  fluid,  the  *^  liquor  puris."    In 
pQ3  drawn  from  an  acute  abscess  or 
from  the  surface  of  a  healthy  sup- 
porating  sore,  two  kinds  of  corpuscles  ^^        ^^       ^ 
are  met  with.     Von  Becklinghausen, 
•vholtse,  and  others,  showed  that  in 

rath  pOS  a  large  number  of   cells  are     Fig.  88.-^  Healthy  Pas^sellti.    K  Treated  with 

t->  1«  found  which  resemble  the  white        ^^**"  ^^*^-  ^-^"^"^  "^  T>^^t^», 
ooqKttcles  of  the  blood  in  every  respect. 

If  examined  when  quite  fresh  on  a  warm  plate,  they  manifest  the  characteristic 
aoKeboid  movements.  The  nuclei  of  these  living  cells  are  single,  or  at  most 
dooMe,  the  protoplasm  is  faintly  granular,  and  the  nucleus  can  usually  be  re- 
cognised without  the  use  of  reagents.  These  living  cells,  however,  as  a  rule 
f'^rm  bat  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  whole  ;  the  greater  number 
presbut  the  i4)pearanoe8  which  have  been  held  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
!i9-oell  ever  since  the  microscope  demonstrated  its  existence.  They  are 
^:»entia]ly  the  same  as  the  amoeboid  cells,  but  they  are  dead,  and  have, 
^I'^reorer,  undergone  degenerative  changes.  They  are  rounded  in  form,  with 
a  iligfatly  irregular  outline,  they  measure  about  ^rm  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
uui  their  jvotoplasm  is  coarsely  granular,  so  that  the  nucleus  is  completely 
concealed.  By  treating  them  with  dilute  acetic  acid  the  granules  are  to  a  great 
^n«Qt  dissolved^  the  protoplasm  becomes  swollen  and  the  nucleus  comes 
■leariy  into  view,  and  it  is  then  found  to  be  broken  up  into  two  or  more, 
a^oally  three,  parts,  most  commonly  without  a  nucleolus.  This  breaking  up 
''f  the  nuclena  is  a  degenerative  change  and  not  a  sign  of  active  growth.  In 
th<  protoplasm  some  fat-granules  are  usually  to  be  seen  which  are  not  cleared 
9  hy  the  acetic  acid.  The  number  of  these  varies  with  the  age  of  the  pus  ; 
'^  len  acute  the  formation  of  the  pus  the  more  abundant  will  be  the  fat 
naonles,  till  in  chronic  abscesses  we  find  them  occupying  the  protoplasm  to 
«^'h  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  clear  it  up  with  acetic  acid. 
Thfcie  granules  are,  however,  readily  dissolved  in  liquor  potassae.  Finally,  in 
^«nr  old  collections  of  pus  the  cells  break  up  completely,  and  the  granules 
^«t  free  in  the  liquor  puris,  forming  an  emulsion  having  but  little  resem- 
-"iviee  to  pus,  or  in  other  cases  they  form  curdy  masses  which  in  part  float 
^  ia  the  finid  and  in  part  form  a  layer  on  the  wall  of  the  abscess. 
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In  the  pDB  of  acute  abscesses,  in  addition  to  the  corposcles,  ^nular  d«:bris 
of  the  tissues  may  iu  some  cases  be  recognized. 

During  the  last  few  yean  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  presence  of 
microscopic  fliugi  in  pus,  ttie  conditions  nnder  which  they  developc  and  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  them.  This  subject  has  been  investigiitcd  by 
Burdon-Sandcrson,  OgBton,  Cheyne,  and  others  in  this  country,  and  by  ol>- 
Bcrrers  too  numerous  to  mention  in  Germany  uid  France ;  but  it  ia  chiefly 
to  Weigert's  method,  perfected  by  Kobert  Koch  of  Berlin,  that  we  owe  the 


^im 
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ease  and  certainty  with  which  the  presence  or  absence  of  micro-oi^nisms 
can  now  be  determined.  The  results  of  these  observations  may  be  briefly 
summarised  thus :  in  all  acute  abscesses  minute  round  iungi  (micrococci)  are 
fi)nnd  in  the  pus  when  freshly  drawn,  but  their  origin,  and  the  part  they  play 
in  setting  up  the  irritation  to  which 
the  abeccBs  is  due,  are  still  disputed 
points ;  after  the  abscess  is  opened, 
if  rigid  antiseptic  precautions  are 
adopted,  the  micnxirganiBnis  soon 
^^^  disappear  from  the  discharges,  but 

^^1   _        (""     *^'*  "*""■  '^'i  ^  obtained  only  by 
~  >  J  very  fre<iuent  dressings  with  carbolic 

'  gauze,  or  some  other  powerful  anti- 

septic ;   nnder  ordinary    antiseptic 
precautions  micrococci  arc  present 
in  the  dii^harges  at  often  as  not. 
""■k^-T X  'w^^^a^^ri^l :'".  'ii'icp'i'!'"''!   The    pus     containing     microcoit-i 
it  »iiJnSiSti"c'tai'.^  Ab-c™;  p.  pu-*n>;   p|,,,^g  ^j  gjgjj^  ^f  decomposition. 
Pus  exposed  to  the  air,   and  more 
especially  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  ordinary  water,  is  Buun    found   to 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  micrococci,  short  rod-shaped  organisms  (Inctcria). 
It  then  decomposes  and  gives  off  the  ordinary  offensive  smell  of  putrefaction. 
In  some  cases  of  acute  septicsemia  the  pus  from  the  original  source  of  infection 
has  l)een  found  to  contain  long  rod-shaped  fungi  (bacilli).    In  pyieniia, 
micrococci  are  always  present  both  in  the  local  source  of  infection  and  in  the 
secondary  altscesses.     The  pus  from  chronic  aliticesses  is  always  free  from 
organisms  of  any  kind  when  freshly  drawn.    In  the  pus  from  s|>eciflc  inflam- 
mations, as  gonorrhcca,  small  pox,  purulent  ophthalmia  or  infective  periostitis, 
microEcopic  fungi  arc  always  found.     In  the  majority  of  these  processes  they 
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afismne  the  form  of  micrococci,  bnt  their  exact  relation  to  the  specific  diseases 
in  question  is  as  yet  very  nncertain. 

The  examination  of  pus  for  microscopic  organisms  has  been  rendered  so 
simple  by  the  methods  introduced  by  Koch,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
subject  at  the  present  time  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  well  here  briefly  to 
describe  the  process.  The  reagents  required  are,  a  solution  of  methyl-violet 
(one  of  the  aniline  dyes),  of  the  strength  of  half  a  grain  to  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  carefully  filtered,  and  some  pure  Canada  balsam,  which  has  been  heated 
to  drive  off  its  volatile  oil.  The  method  of  observation  is  as  follows : — Spread 
the  pus  on  a  glass  cover-slip  in  the  thinnest  possible  layer,  and  dry  it  care- 
fully over  a  spirit-lamp,  taking  care  not  to  overheat  it ;  dip  a  clean  glass 
rod  in  the  methyl-violet  solution,  and  spread  a  thin  film  of  the  dye  over  the 
dried  layer  of  pus  ;  after  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds,  wash  the  dye  off  care- 
fully with  a  gentle  stream  of  distilled  water.  A  darkly  stained  film  should 
remain  behind,  which  must  be  again  dried  over  the  spirit-lamp  ;  then  while 
the  cover-slip  is  still  warm,  put  on  it  a  drop  of  the  Canada  balsam,  rendered 
fluid  by  heat,  and  place  it  quickly  on  a  glass  slide  which  is  also  slightly 
wanned  ;  squeeze  it  gently  down,  and  when  cold  it  is  ready  for  examination. 
The  micrococci  are  distinguished  from  other  granules  by  their  definite  round 
form  and  uniform  size,  and  by  their  arrangement  in  groups  or  chains. 
They,  moreover,  take  the  dye  readily,  while  fatty  and  albuminoid  granules 
remain  nncoloured.    Blood  or  urine  may  be  examined  by  the  same  process.* 

IHagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  pus  is  usually  easy,  but  some  fluids  resemble 
it  so  closely  to  the  naked  eye,  that  the  microscope  is  necessary  to  establish 
their  characters.  From  heulthy  mucus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
pus  ;  bat  when  mucus  has  been  thickened  and  rendered  opaque  by  inflamma- 
tion, and  is  mixed  with  exudation-cells,  it  is  impossible,  and  can  never  be 
neoessaiy,  to  distinguish  it  from  pus.  Turbid  serum,  containing  broken-down 
and  granular  fibrine,  frequently  met  with  in  serous  sacs,  and  softened  fihins, 
as  in  clots  and  inflamed  vessels,  are  distinguished  from  pus  by  the  absence  of 
pns-cells.  Atheroma  is  recognised  by  the  presence  of  cholesterine-scales  and 
fat,  and  by  the  non-existence  of  the  characten'stic  pus-corpuscle.  When  pas  is 
diffosed  in  milk,  as  in  some  forms  of  lacteal  abscess,  the  corpuscles  of  this  fluid 
will  be  seen  to  be  smaller  and  clearer,  with  a  more  defined  outline  than  those 
of  pus.  The  largest  fat-globules  in  milk  are  only  half  the  size  of  a  pus-cell, 
and  the  smallest  one-fifth. 

Circtanstances  influencing  ths  Tendency  to  Suppuration. — It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  Chapter  on  Inflammation,  that  suppuration  is  merely  a 
certain  degree  of  that  process ;  and  that  the  degree  of  inflammation  in  any 
case  depends  on  the  damage  done  to  the  living  tissues  by  the  irritant  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  In  order  that  suppuration  may  take  place,  it  is 
necemarj  that  a  degree  of  damage  shall  be  done  to  the  walls  of  the  small 
veflselB  which  shall  lead  to  abnormal  adhesion  of  the  corpuscles,  retardation  of 
the  blood-stream,  with  migration  of  leucocytes  and  exudation  of  blood-plasma. 
If  the  damage  be  short  of  this  point,  mere  hyperaemia  will  result  without 
corpuscular  exudation  ;  if  it  pass  beyond,  stasis  terminating  in  thrombosis  will 
be  produced,  and  the  process  of  migration  being  arrested,  suppuration  is  no 

*  For  forther  fnfomiAtion  on  the  subject  of  Micro-OTRaniBms  in  the  fluUIn  and  timuefl  of  the  body  in 
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longer  possible.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  irritation  of  the 
tissues  should  act  persistently  for  some  length  of  time,  othemise  the  exudation 
would  not  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  form  a  collection  of  pus  such  as  we  can 
recognise  clinically.  For  example,  a  clean  cut  inflicts  a  degree  of  injury  on  the 
parts  actually  touched  by  the  knife  sufficient  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  vessels, 
retarded  flow,  and  migration  ;  but  if  every  other  source  of  irritation  be  ex- 
cluded, the  whole  process  subsides  before  sufficient  exudation  has  taken  place 
to  form  an  accumulation  of  migrating  cells  recognizable  to  the  naked  eye.  If, 
however,  a  more  persistent  source  of  irritation  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  as 
pent-up  serum  causing  tension,  or  decomposing  matter,  or  even  a  mechanical 
irritant,  as  a  foreign  body,  exudation  of  blood-plasma  and  migration  of  the 
corpuscles  will  continue,  till  the  tissues  on  each  side  become  infiltrated  and 
finally  replaced  on  the  surface  by  the  migrating  corpuscles,  and  the  space 
between  becomes  filled  with  the  cells  floating  off  from  the  surface  in  the  liquid 
exudation,  thus  forming  pus.  Remove  the  source  of  irritation,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  rapidly  ceases.  The  direct  effect  of  irritation  in  causing  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  may  also  be  studied  with  great  advantage  in  a  healthy  granulating 
sore — say,  of  the  leg.  If  the  patient  be  put  to  bed  with  the  leg  elevated,  to 
avoid  intra-vascular  tension,  and  the  raw  surface  rendered  perfectly  aseptic, 
and  then  covered  by  a  non-irritating  substance,  and  protected  from  mechanical 
violence  and  cold  by  an  application  which  at  the  same  time  absorbs  the  dis- 
charge and  prevents  its  putrefaction,  every  source  of  irritation  being  thus 
removed,  we  may  succeed  in  absolutely  preventing  any  formation  of  pus.  The 
discharge,  such  as  it  is,  will  be  composed  solely  of  serous  fluid,  which  neces- 
sarily leaks  from  the  snrfiioe  of  the  granulations,  as  they  are  uncovered  by  any 
impermeable  epithelium.  Having  got  the  sore  into  this  state,  if  some  mild 
irritant  be  now  applied,  as  for  example,  lint  soaked  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  boracic  acid,  the  discharge  will  become  turbid,  the  superficial  cells  perishing 
and  being  cast  off  under  the  influence  of  the  irritant,  while  at  the  same  time 
migration  takes  place  from  the  vessels  beneath ;  if  a  stronger  irritant  be 
applied,  as  for  example,  carbolic  acid  water  (1  in  20),  the  discharge  will  become 
thick  pus,  the  granulations  will  swell  and  become  soft  from  exaggerated 
exudation  of  blood-plasma  and  migration  of  leucocytes  into  their  substance. 
Suppose  now  that  a  still  stronger  irritant  be  applied  as  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  in  spirit  (1  in  5),  or  chloride  of  zinc  (40  grains  to  the  ounce),  the  flow  of 
pus  will  be  checked,  and  the  discharge  will  for  a  short  time  cease,  or  l)ecome 
merely  serous,  the  dead  layer  formed  by  the  caustic  application  8er^ing  to 
arrest  any  migrating  ceUs  that  might  be  coming  to  the  surface. 

These  two  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that  suppuration  indicates  always 
irritation  of  the  living  tissues  of  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  and  persisting 
for  a  certain  time. 

It  has  before  been  pointed  out  that  the  effect  produced  by  an  irritant  is 
proportional — firstly,  to  the  strength  of  the  irritant ;  and  secondly,  to  the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  tissues,  or,  in  other  words,  to  their  state  of  health  ; 
and  that  for  any  tissue  to  be  healthy,  both  the  general  and  local  conditions  of 
nutrition  must  be  healthy  also  (vide  p.  15t0*  The  dep:rce  of  inflammation 
necessary  to  cause  suppuration,  will  therefore  be  more  readily  induced  when 
any  of  the  general  or  local  conditions  of  healthy  nutrition  are  interfered  with. 
Paget  examined  the  fluid  that  accumulated  in  the  blebs  in  thirty  patients  to 
whom  blisters  had  been  applied  for  various  affections.    In  those  who  were 
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suffering  from  purely  local  diseases,  the  constitution  being  otherwise  healthy, 
the  fluid  was  clear,  sometimes  cot^ulable,  and  comparatively  free  from  cor- 
puscles ;  in  cachectic  or  phthisical  patients,  it  was  turbid  and  crowded  with 
wandering  leucocytes  ;  and  every  intermediate  variety  was  met  with,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  system.  In  scrofulous  constitutions,  the  inflanmiatiou 
that  is  excited  by  a  trivial  injury,  as  the  sprain  of  a  joint  for  instance,  is  very 
apt  to  run  on  to  suppuration.  So,  again,  in  certain  cachectic  states  of  tlie 
system,  slight  wounds  suppurate  or  fester  as  it  is  termed. 

The  initants  which  give  rise  to  suppuration  are  innumerable ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  have  already  been  described  under  the 
Causes  of  Inflammation  (vide^  p.  159).  From  a  purely  surgical  point  of  view, 
the  most  important  are  decomposition  of  the  discharges,  tension,  and  friction 
of  diseased  surfaces  upon  each  other.  That  the  '*  admission  of  air  "  acts  as  a 
cause  of  suppuration,  is  an  observation  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  impossible 
for  Surgeons  not  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  subcutaneous  injury,  such  as  a 
simple  fracture  or  dislocation,  heals  rapidly  without  suppuration,  while  exactly 
the  same  injury  complicated  by  a  wound  in  the  skin,  is  almost  equally  certain, 
unless  special  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  to  be  followed  by  profuse  and 
prolonged  suppuration.  That  the  constituent  of  the  air  which  does  the  mis- 
chief is  its  dust,  and  that  the  active  part  of  the  dust  is  in  all  probability  the 
living  organisms,  which  form  a  large  part  of  it,  has  already  been  pointed  out 
(p.  165). 

Tension  is  in  most  cases  the  irritant  which  maintains  the  process  of  suppura- 
tion in  an  abscess,  and  causes  it  steadily  to  increase  in  size  till  it  bursts  super- 
fieially.  In  some  abscesses,  the  specific  nature  of  the  pus  gives  it  chemical 
irritating  properties,  which  apart  from  tension  may  cause  it  to  increase  in 
size  ;  but  these  cases  are  much  less  frequent.  The  persistence  of  suppuration 
which  results  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  friction  of  diseased  sur&ces 
upon  each  other,  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  treating  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  to 
Ije  a  condition  of  great  importance. 

These  facts  as  to  the  causation  of  suppuration  are  not  merely  pathological 
details  of  no  importance  to  the  practical  Surgeon.  In  every  case  in  which  we 
have  to  deal  with  persistent  formation  of  pus,  we  should  carefully  consider 
t'very  cause  that  can  possibly  be  present,  both  constitutional  and  local,  to 
account  for  the  condition,  as  it  is  only  by  the  removal  of  the  cause  that  we 
can  hope  to  relieve  the  effect. 

TTie  iHiratian  of  suppuration  varies  greatly.  In  wounds  in  which,  in  con- 
!«equence  of  tension  from  pent-up  exudation,  decomposition  of  the  discharges, 
want  of  rest,  or  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  union  without  suppuration  is 
not  obtained,  the  discharge  becomes  distinctly  purulent  in  the  course  of  about 
three  days,  although  occasionally  it  may  be  delayed  for  a  longer  time.  When 
once  suppuration  has  been  set  up,  it  will  continue  as  long  as  the  cause  persists, 
and  as  the  patient  becomes  weakened  by  the  prolonged  discharge,  slighter 
9^>urce8  of  irritation  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  process.  From  mucous 
membranes,  especially  when  they  suffer  from  mechanical  hyperaemia,  purulent 
discliai^efl  may  continue  for  years. 

Symptoms  of  Suppuration. — These  are  local  and  constitutional. 

The  local  Ssrnp'toiiui  differ  as  the  suppuration  occurs  on  a  mucous  sur&ce, 
n<r  in  the  interior  of  a  tissue  or  organ. 

When  an  inflamed  mucous  surface  is  about  to  suppurate,  the  membrane  pre- 
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8ents  the  ordinary  characters  of  active  hiflammation,  being  hot,  swollen,  red, 
and  often  painfnl ;  to  these  a  discharge  is  speedily  superadded. 

When  suppuration  is  about  to  tiike  place  in  the  sulstance  of  tissues  or  organs, 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  abscess  in  one  of  the  forras  to.  be  presently  descril)ed, 
the  local  symptoms  of  inflammation  undergo  certain  modifications  indicative 
of  the  6uper%'ention  of  this  condition.  When  the  formation  of  pus  is  acute, 
the  pain  becomes  tlirobbing ;  the  part  swells  and  becomes  tense,  but  after  a 
time  softens ;  and  fluctuation  may  ho  detected  in  it.  The  skin  l>ecomes 
glazed,  red,  shiny,  and  cedematous.  In  the  formation  of  a  chronic  abscess, 
suppuration  occurs  without  any  evident  sign  of  local  inflammation,  the 
presence  of  the  pus  revealing  itself  by  swelling  and  fluctuation  only. 

Constitational  SsrniFtoBUi. — On  the  supervention  of  acute  suppura* 
tion  the  ordinary  s}'mptoms  of  inflammation  are  often  interrupted  by  the 
occurrence  of  chills,  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  or,  if  the  formation  of  pus 
be  extensive,  by  severe  and  long-continued  rigors.  If  the  pus  be  enclosed  in 
a  cavity,  forming  an  abscess,  the  temperature  rises  considerably  above  normal, 
reaching  108"  F.  or  104®  F.  The  evening  temperature  is  as  a  rule  about  one 
degree  above  that  of  the  morning.  This  high  temperature  remains  unchanged 
in  a  case  of  simple  acute  al)8cess  till  the  pus  is  discharged  either  artificially  or 
naturally.  It  then  fiiUs  rapidly,  and  if  the  ca\ity  be  completely  drained,  soon 
reaches  the  normal  degree.  When  the  abscesses  are  merely  a  part  of  the 
general  process  of  blood-poisoning,  repeated  rigors  occur,  and  although  ojKjn- 
ing  the  abscesses  may  relieve  the  patient,  it  seldom  brings  the  temperature  to 
a  normal  point.  When  suppuration  occurs  in  a  recent  wound  or  comix)und 
fracture,  the  fever  which  precedes  it  is  due  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  absorp- 
tion of  septic  matter  from  the  raw  surfaces ;  con8e([uently,  as  granulations  spring 
up  and  cover  them  and  present  an  efficient  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  into  the  circulation,  the  fever  falls,  and  this  usually 
occurs  coincidently  with  the  full  establishment  of  a  thick  healthy  purulent 
discharge. 

The  slow  formation  of  pus  such  as  occurs  in  the  development  of  a  chronic 
aliscess  is  unaccompanied  by  fever.  If  pus  be  formed  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  its  discharge  to  act  as  a  severe  drain  on  the  constitution,  other  symptoms 
set  in,  dependent  on  the  loss  that  is  gouig  on*  The  patient  becomes  weak, 
the  nutrition  is  impaired,  and  hectic  is  established,  or  albuminoid  degeneration 
of  the  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys  sets  in. 

Heetio  does  not  come  on  imless  there  be  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the  system. 
No  hectic  occurs  so  long  as  an  abscess,  however  large,  continues  unopened ;  but 
it  may  supervene  with  great  rapidity  when  once  its  contents  are  discharged.  I 
have  known  large  abscesses  to  exist  unopened  for  severul  years,  without  any 
constitutional  disturbance ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  opened,  well-marked 
hectic  set  in,  which  speedily  carried  off  the  patient. 

Hectic  is  essentially  a  fever  of  debility ;  emaciation  and  general  loss  of 
power  invariably  accompany  it.  The  pulse,  which  is  quick,  small,  and  com* 
pressiblcy  rises  firom  ten  to  twenty  bcatfi  above  its  normal  standard ;  the  tongue 
becomes  red  at  the  edges  and  tip ;  the  cheeks  are  often  flushed,  and  the  eyes 
glistening,  with  dilated  pupils  ;  all  these  symptoms  have  a  tendency  to  exacer- 
bations after  meals  and  towards  evening.  I'here  is  also  increased  action,  either 
of  the  skiu^  bowels,  or  kidneys.  Thus,  profuse  sweating,  copious  purging,  and 
abundant  deposits  of  lithates  in  the  urine  take  place  ;  these  disclmrges  often 
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aitcmate  with  one  another,  melting  the  patient  away,  as  it  were,  and  hence  are 
termed  colliquative.  The  debility  gradually  increasing,  the  patient  rapidly 
wa8t€s,  and  at  last  dies  from  sheer  exhaustion,  the  conjoined  result  of  fever, 
oialnatrition,  and  wasting  discharges. 

The  nature  of  hectic  fever  has  of  late  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  surgical  cases  at 
■•-ast,  it  is  in  reality  chronic  poisoning  from  the  absorption  of  the  chemical 
prudocts  of  putre&ction.  For  this  to  occur  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  pus 
<:.ould  be  foul  and  stinking  ;  a  much  milder  degree  of  fermentative  change  is 
^:.iicient.  The  more  essential  condition  is  that  the  pus  shall  be  confined  in  a 
rantj  from  which  the  drainage  is  imperfect,  so  that  it  accumulates  at  a  slight 
degree  of  pressure  sufficient  to  cause  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction 
from  the  granulating  sur&ce.  This  view  of  the  nature  of  hectic  is  supported 
i'V  rhe  facts,  that  no  hectic  occurs  till  after  the  abscess  is  opened,  that  improve- 
nient  of  the  drainage  will  in  very  many  cases  relieve  all  the  symptoms,  and 
that  veiy  large  superficial  ulcers  may  exist  for  years  and  discharge  abundantly 
without  inducing  the  signs  of  hectic.  Moreover,  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
^-'tic  resemble  those  known  to  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  products  of 
{-Jtrefaction,  as  the  profound  ansemia  and  the  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  But  few 
<M^  of  hectic  remain  in  surgical  practice,  if  all  that  probably  depend  on  this 
«:3a»e  are  excluded.  It  is  Kkely  that  any  continued  febrile  disturbance,  from 
whatever  cause,  would  tend  to  assume  the  form  usually  described  as  hectic 
f  ver  if  its  duration  were  sufficient  and  its  course  sufficiently  slow  and  wanting 
in  iotengity. 

Albniwhuridj  or  amyloid  degeneration  is  a  most  important  and  serious 
'^>Me'iaence  of  prolonged  discharge  of  pus.  It  is  a  very  common  eflfect  of  old- 
''tandiDg  joint-  or  bone-disease  accompanied  by  suppuration,  and  when  once 
t'stablished  it  exerts  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  case,  and 
"specially  on  all  operations  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  In  surgical 
pnictice  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  children,  as  diseases  of  bones  and 
i'ints  are  more  common  with  them;  but  similar  conditions  cause  a  similar 
nr«Qlt  in  the  adult. 

The  pathology  of  the  process  belongs  rather  to  Medicine  than  to  Surgery, 
^:it  it  will  not  l)e  out  of  place  to  give  here  those  symptoms  with  which  every 
^uHreon  should  be  familiar. 

The  organs  chiefly  aCTected  are  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  the  intestinal 
moams  membrane.  The  chief  symptoms  are  gradually  increasing  anaemia 
fcDd  emaciation,  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  any  fever.  The  liver  gradually 
''Qt  steadily  increases  in  size  till  it  may  reach  from  the  fifth  rib  to  the  right 
iliac  fossa.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  and  its  sharp,  hard  edge  can  ofl^eu  be  felt 
^'  irmprh  the  thin  abdominal  walls  almost  like  a  piece  of  india-rubber.  There 
i*  00  jaundice  or  ascites.  The  spleen  may  be  felt,  but  is  seldom  very  large. 
^Vht'O  the  kidneys  become  affected,  the  urine  usually  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  albumen  and  a  few  hyah'ne  casts.  As  the  villi  of  the  intestines  become 
iuii^icated,  the  emaciation  increases  and  attacks  of  diarrhoea  are  common. 
Tovards  the  end  of  the  case  oedema  of  the  ankles  is  a  frequent  symptom, 
ariinng  from  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  watery  state  of  the  blood. 
lH:ath  occurs  from  exhaustion  or  from  some  intercurrent  disease. 

There  is  only  one  treatment  for  the  disease,  and  that  is  to  remove  the  source 
of  the  suppuration ;  and  if  that  is  impossible,  to  adopt  every  means  in  our 
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power  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  pas  discharged.  Evidence  is  still  wanting 
as  to  the  curative  effect  of  complete  removal  of  the  source  of  the  pus,  as  by 
amputation  of  the  limb  in  which  the  diseased  joint  or  bone  is  situated.  In 
one  case  recorded  by  Barwell  in  which  amputation  at  the  hip  was  successfully 
performed  for  disease  of  the  joint  in  a  child  aged  seven  years,  the  general 
condition  greatly  improved  after  the  operation,  and  the  size  of  the  liver 
decreased.  A  still  more  interesting  case  occurred  under  the  care  of  my 
colleague,  John  Marshall,  at  University  College.  The  patient  was  a  boy  aged 
about  ten,  who  had  long  suffered  from  extensive  disease  of  the  hip.  The 
signs  of  albuminoid  disease  were  well  marked,  the  liver  reaching  nearly  to  the 
umbilicus.  Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  was  performed,  and  the  boy  made  a 
good  recovery.  Ten  years  after  he  returned  to  the  hospital  on  account  of  a 
small  abscess  in  the  stump  due  to  some  necrosis  of  the  bone  near  the  aceta- 
bulum. At  this  time  he  was  carefully  examined,  and  no  enlargement  of  the 
liver  could  be  detected.  When  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  however,  such 
operations  are  out  of  the  question,  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  withstand  the  necessary  shock  and  loss  of 
blood. 

TARXXTIBB    07    ABBOSBSXa 

Suppuration  may  occur  on  the  mucous  or  serous  surfaces,  or  on  the  sur&ces 
of  ulcers  or  wounds,  constituting  Panilent  Extuiatmi;  or  pus  may  be  collected 
in  the  interior  of  a  tissue  of  an  organ,  forming  an  Abscess, 

An  AbM^ss  signifies  a  collection  of  pus  occurring  in  any  of  the  tissues  or 
organs  of  the  body.  Surgeons  divide  abscesses  into  various  kinds,  according  to 
the  symptoms  attending  them,  their  duration,  and  their  cause.  Thus  they  speak 
of  Acute  and  Chronic,  Hot  and  Cold,  Lymphatic,  Diffuse,  Metastatic  or  Pya^mic, 
and  Puerperal  Abscesses. 

Acute  or  PUogmonoiui  AImmsom  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  disease. 
When  it  is  about  to  form,  the  part  which  has  been  previously  inflamed  swells 
considerably,  with  a  throbbing  pulsatile  pain ;  the  skin  becomes  shining,  glazed, 
and  of  a  somewhat  purplish  red.  If  the  abscess  be  very  deeply  seated,  the  super- 
imposed tissues  become  brawny  and  oedematous,  without  perhaps,  any  other 
sign  indicating  the  existence  of  pus.  As  the  swelling  approaches  the  surface, 
it  softens  at  one  part,  where  fluctuation  becomes  perceptible,  and  a  bulging  of 
the  skin  covering  its  summit  takes  place. 

An  al)sccss  has  a  special  tendency  to  approach  a  free  surface,  whether  that 
be  external  or  internal,  skin  or  mucous  membrane  ;  the  tissues  between  it  and 
the  surface  towards  which  it  is  progressing  l)eing  gradually  broken  down. 
That  the  abscess  always  extends  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance,  seems  most  probably  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  dilatation  of 
vessels  and  migration  of  cells  will  occur  more  easily  on  that  side;  the 
]>re6surc  of  the  accumulated  pus  tending  to  obstruct  these  processes  on  that 
side  on  which  there  is  the  greater  resistance.  This  process  is  spoken  of 
as  ^^  the  pointing  of  the  abscess.**  As  the  pus  approaches  the  surface,  the 
skin  at  &st  becomes  more  or  less  livid,  tense  and  oedematous,  indicating  the 
interference  with  its  circulation ;  as  the  summit  of  the  abscess  presses  upwards, 
the  overlying  skin  loses  its  tension  and  becomes  relaxed  ;  it  then  sloughs  at 
the  most  central  point,  from  which  the  cuticle  has  previously  peeled  off,  and, 
the  outward  pressure  of  the  pus  speedily  detaching  the  slough,  the  abscess 
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discharges  itself.  Though  acute  abscesses,  if  left  to  themselves,  usually  run 
this  course  and  burst  through  the  skin,  the  mucous  or  serous  surfaces,  or 
even  into  the  interior  of  joints,  yet  some  collections  of  pus,  if  very  deeply 
seated,  cannot  find  their  way  to  the  surfslce,  but  extend  through  the  areolar 
planea  of  the  limb  in  a  lateral  direction,  burrowing  and  undermining  the 
parts  to  a  great  extent :  or,  if  situated  in  dense  and  unyielding  structures,  as 
in  bone,  are  imprisoned  within  a  case  through  which  they  may  be  unable  to 
penetrate  ;  in  other  rare  instances,  the  pus  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  abscess 
disappears. 

After  an  abscess  has  burst  or  has  been  evacuated,  its  walls  contract  and 
become  corrugated,  and  the  cavity  is  gradually  closed  by  a  process  of  repair 
identical  with  the  healing  of  a  wound  by  granulation  (See  Process  of  Repair, 
p.  277).  In  some  cases,  however,  the  cavity  does  not  completely  close,  but 
contracts  into  a  narrow  canal  forming  a  sinus  or  fistula  (p.  252). 

DiAuM  AlMceM  is  a  term  which  has  been  incorrectly  used  to  describe  a 
rapid  formation  of  pus  in  the  areolar  tissue,  as  the  result  of  a  spreading  or 
infective  inflammation.  In  a  true  abscess  the  pus  is  collected  in  a  cavity  and 
it  resolts  from  a  localised  source  of  irritation ;  in  difi^se  suppuration  the  cause 
is  either  some  readily  divisible  and  irritating  chemical  substance,  as  the 
products  of  decomposition,  which  spreads  widely  amongst  the  lymph-spaces 
of  the  areolar  tissue,  or  some  infective  poison  which  multiplies  and  extends 
amongst  the  living  tissues  and  is  always  associated  with  the  presence 
of  microscopic  organisms.  Hence  the  pus  often  spreads  widely,  and  there 
may  be  extensive  destruction  of  parts  before  it  is  discovered.  A  particular 
variety  of  this  form  of  abscess  is  the  Puerperal,  occurring  in  women  after 
parturition  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  iliac  fossa,  in  the 
areolar  planes  of  the  thigh  or  in  the  joints,  and  in  the  adipose  tissue  of  the 
orbit,  often  destroying  the  globe  of  the  eye.  To  these  forms  of  the  disease  the 
Meta«tatio  Absoeumi  are  closely  allied.  They  commonly  occur  as  conse- 
qnences  of  pyaemia,  and  will  be  more  fully  described  with  that  disease.  They 
may  be  very  numerous,  and  are  met  with  in  the  substance  of  organs  as  well  as 
in  the  areolar  tissue  and  joints.  The  last  three  species  of  abscess  are  varieties 
of  the  acute  form. 

Ckronio  AbsceMes,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called  Cold  Abscesses,  are 
of  very  common  occurrence,  and  arise  under  somewhat  various  conditions. 
Perhaps  the  most  typical  form  is  that  which  is  so  commonly  met  with  in 
connection  with  diseased  bones,  especially  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  In 
these  cases  the  disease  commences  with  chronic  inflammation  and  possibly 
with  death  of  a  small  portion  of  the  bone,  around  which  pus  is  slowly  formed. 
From  this  starting  point  the  pus,  as  it  increases  in  quantity,  slowly  makes  a 
cavity  for  itself,  forcing  its  way  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  The 
irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  pus,  which  in  such  cases  is  always  free 
from  organisms  and  chemically  unirritating,  is  so  slight  that  the  surrounding 
areolar  tissue,  instead  of  becoming  softened  by  infiltration  with  migrating 
leucocytes,  as  in  an  acute  abscess,  becomes  consolidated  partly  by  compression 
and  partly  by  the  growth  of  new  fibrous  tissue,  till  a  wall  of  such  density  and 
distinctness  is  formed  that  it  can  be  dissected  out  like  that  of  a  cyst  (Fig.  91). 
8ach  an  abscess  slowly  extends  and  may  burrow  to  a  considerable  distance 
firom  its  original  starting  point.  The  course  it  follows  is  determined  first  by 
the  fascia  beneath  which  it  may  be  burrowing.    As  a  general  rule  it  does  not 
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perforate  a  fascia,  as  thia  becomes  thickened  by  the  growth  of  new  fibrous 
tissue  rather  than  thinned  by  ulceration  or  pressure.  Secondly,  it  burrows  in 
the  spaces  along  which  the  larger  arteries  run  ;  thus,  a  psoas  abscess  after 
fcJlowing  the  muscle  beneath  the  fascia  to  the  groin  comes  in  relation  with 
the  profunda,  and  follows  it  amongst  the  adductor  muscles,  oflen  sending  out 
processes  along  the  circumflex  arteries  and  their  branches  reaching  to  the 
gluteal  region.  These  abscesses  do  not  readily  point,  and  their  duration  is 
often  very  remarkable.  I  have  seen  large  chronic  abscesses  in  the  iliac  fossa 
and  groin  perfectly  stationary  for  nearly  two  years.  The  fluid  contained  in 
such  abscesses  is  thin,  flaky  and  curdy,  though  in  some  cases  the  pus  is  healthy 
in  appearance.  Sometimes  they  contain  masses  of  a  soft  yellowish  substance, 
apparently  formed  of  coagulated  fibrin  entangling  the  fatty  remains  of 
degenerated  pus-cells,  but  more  commonly  the  shreds  and  flakes  ai*e  of  small  ' 

size.  No  microscopic  organisms  are  found  in  the  pus  of  a  chronic  abscess  ; 
and,  however  long  it  may  remain  unopened,  it  shows  no  tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion until  air  is  admitted  from  without.  When  such  an  abscess  has  been 
o])ened  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  found  in  most  cases  to  be  lined  by  a  thin  layer  of 
adherent  cheesy  matter,  in  other  cases  it  may  be  covered  by  a  smooth  layer  of 
imperfect  granulation-tissue  almost  resembling  a  mucous  membrane  in  appear- 
ance. The  cavity  is  often  crossed  by  bands  containing  vessels  of  considerable 
size.  Occasionally  the  fluid  contents  become  gradually  absorbed  and  the  abscess 
undergoes  spontaneous  cure,  its  site  being  indicated  by  some  dry  cheesy  matter 
enclosed  in  a  dense  mass  of  fibroid  tissue.  | 

Chronic  al)sce8ses  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  often  form  in  connection  ' 

with  diseased  joints,  but  the  course  of  these  is  usually  more  rapid  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  burrow  is  not  so  great. 

Another  form  of  chronic  abscess  is  that  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
mamma  ;  in  which  a  few  drops  of  curdy  pus  become  surrounded  by  so  dense  a 
wall  of  fibroid  tissue  as  to  simulate  a  solid  tnmoiur.  A  similar  form  is  found  in 
the  cancellous  tissue  of  bone,  but  in  this  case  the  enclosing  wall  is  formed  of  very 
dense  compact  osseous  tissue.   Such  abscesses  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Chronic  abscesses  often  form  in  connection  ^ith  the  lymphatic  glands,  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  softening  of  caseous  inflammatory  products.  Such 
al)sces8es  are  not  uncommon  in  the  neck,  axilla,  groin  and  iliac  fossa. 

In  strumous  children  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  localised  chronic  inflam- 
matory process  set  up  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  without  any  apparent  cause. 
The  inflammatory  products  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  slowly  soften.  The 
skin  becomes  purple  and  congested,  and  finally  gives  way  at  one  point,  allow- 
ing the  curdy  fluid  to  escape,  leaving  a  cavity  beneath  the  undermined  skin 
which  is  extremely  difl5cult  to  cure. 

Occasionally  abscesses  of  considerable  size  form  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
without  any  evident  cause,  and  with  but  slight  precursory  symptoms,  or  even 
without  any  at  all.  The  patient,  who  has  usually  been  cachectic,  and  has 
suffered  some  time  from  general  debility,  feels  slight  uneasiness  in  the  groin^ 
iliac  fossa,  or  axilla,  and  finds  unexpectedly  a  large  fluctuating  tumour  in  one 
of  these  situations  ;  there  is  perhaps  no  pain  in  the  part,  and  no  discoloration 
of  the  skin,  but  the  fluctuation  is  always  very  distinct.  On  0{)ening  such  an 
abscess  as  this,  there  will  usually  be  a  copious  discharge  of  thin  unhealthy 
pus,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  contain 
withered  and  fatty  cells.    In  some  cases,  the  contents  appear  to  be  a  clear 
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semi-tmnepareat  or  oily^looking  matter.  Such  abscesses  are  oflen  spoken  of 
aa  Ltfttiphalic  or  Congfstire. 

Many  of  the  above  forms  of  chronic  abscess  may  arise  from  a  deposit  of 
tabcrcle,  followed  by  sotteDiii<;  of  the  growth  and  inflammation  ronnd  it,  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  or  even  possible  to  determine  certainly  whether  this  has 
been  the  case  or  not. 

The  line  between  clironic  and  acute  abEcesses  is  not  a  sharp  one.  In  some 
cases  of  joint-disease  the  process  of  suppu- 
ration may  be  acute  at  the  commencement 
and  gtsduallj  become  chronic,  the  perfo- 
ration of  the  capsule  apparently  relieving 
tension  and  reducing  the  irritation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  nnconunon  to 
see  a  chronic  abscess  assume  an  acute  form, 
and  rapidly  increase  and  point  after  having 
been  stationary  for  years. 

Tjmpkititic  or  EmplirHaiatoiia  Ab- 
■oaas,  which  contains  gas  as  well  as  pus,  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  chiefly  at  the  an- 
terior and  lateral  parts  of  the  abdominal 
walla,  and  about  the  sacrum.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  free  communication  with  the  in- 
testine, in  otlicr  cases  it  is  not  so  evident. 
These  collections  are  often  resonant  on  per- 
cuBsion,  and  sometimes  guttling  is  very  dis- 
tinct in  them. 

Sitoaitioit,  8ii6,  &o. — Abscesses  are  met 
with  in  all  rtguma  of  the  body,  but  more  es- 
pecially where  the  areolar  tissue  is  abundant, 
and  the  lymphatic  glands  are  numerous. 
They  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  from 
the  earliest  in&ncy  to  old  age.  I  have 
opened  a  very  large  abscess  in  the  axilla  of 
a  child  abont  a  fortnight  old.  Their  tize 
\-arie8  from  that  of  a  pin's  point  to  a  tumour 
containing  a  pint  or  more  of  pus.  Some 
caaea  of  chronic  abscesses,  when  very  laige, 
are  multUocular,  the  different  cavities  being 

connected  by  narrow  channels  of  communication :  in  this  way  I  have  seen  a 
]»Tg&  abscess  extending  from  the  lumbar  vertebne  through  the  iliac  fossa  down 
the  thigh,  the  ham,  and  the  I^,  untU  at  last  it  was  opened  by  the  side  of 
the  tendo  Achillie,  having  formed  five  or  six  collections  of  fluid,  com- 
monicating  with  one  another  by  contracted  channels  (Fig.  92). 

XAeta. — The  preasure-effecta  of  an  abscess  are  often  important.  By  preg- 
BOre  on  the  nerves  of  a  part,  it  may  give  rise  to  very  severe  pain  and  spasm  at 
a  distance  from  its  seat.  The  pains  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  some  forros 
of  chronic  abscess  upon  neighbouring  nerves,  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of 
liieumstitna  or  neuralgia.  When  blood-vessels  come  into  relation  with  an 
abwev,  they  usually  beccane  coated  by  a  thick  layer  of  granulation-tisane. 
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which  protects  them  from  injury.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are  obliterated 
by  the  conjoined  effects  of  the  pressure  and  the  inflammation,  in  which  they, 
as  well  as  the  adjacent  tissues,  partake.  In  other  cases,  more  particularly  in 
strumous  and  cachectic  individuals,  the  blood-vessels  have  been  opened  by 
ulceration  and  have  burst  into  the  sac  of  the  abscess,  occasioning  sudden  and 
dangerous  or  even  &tal  haemorrhage.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  large 
artery  or  vein  pours  its  contents  into  an  abscess  that  has  not  been  opened. 
These  occurrences  have  taken  place  chiefly  in  the  neck,  in  which  situation  both 
the  carotid  artery,  as  in  a  case  described  by  Listen,  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  have  opened  into  the  cavity  of  an  abscess.  The  various  mucous  canals, 
especially  the  trachea  and  the  urethra,  may  be  injuriously  compressed  by 
neighbouring  abscesses ;  so  also  bones  may  become  necrosed,  and  joints  inflamed 
and  destroyed  from  the  same  cause. 

DiagnosLi. — The  diagnosis  of  abscess,  though  usually  easily  made,  at  times 
requires  close  attention.  The  Surgeon  believes  that  an  acute  abscess  is  about 
to  form  when,  after  rigors  and  some  modification  of  the  inflammatory  fever,  he 
finds  the  local  signs  characteristic  of  the  formation  of  pus ;  more  especially  a 
throbbing  pain  in  the  part,  with  softening  of  any  induration  that  may  have 
existed,  and  oedema  of  the  areolar  tissue  covering  it  His  suspicion  is  turned 
into  certainty,  and  he  knows  that  an  abscess  has  formed,  when,  after  the  occur- 
rence of  these  symptoms,  fluctuation  can  be  felt.  Fluctuation  is  the  sensation 
felt  by  the  Surgeon  on  placing  both  hands,  or  one  or  more  fingers  of  each 
hand  as  the  case  may  be,  with  moderate  firmness  upon  the  part  in  which  the 
fluid  is  situated,  and  then  increasing  the  pressure  ^ith  each  hand  alternately. 
On  so  doing,  if  fluid  be  present  a  wave  will  be  felt  to  pass  from  under  the 
hand  which  is  pressing  more  strongly,  raising  that  which  is  applied  less  firmly. 
In  feeling  for  fluctuation  the  Surgeon  should  always  place  as  large  a  surface  of 
each  hand  as  possible  over  the  supposed  fluid.  The  fingers  should  be  curved 
so  as  to  adapt  themselves  evenly  to  the  part,  and  the  pressure  should  be  gentle 
and  steady.  If  merely  the  tips  of  two  fingers  be  poked  into  an  inflamed  part 
it  gives  pain  to  the  patient,  causing  him  involuntarily  to  wince  and  contract 
the  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood,  thus  obscuring  all  definite  sensations  of 
fluctuation.  In  large  collections  of  fluid,  as  in  ascites,  one  hand  may  be  placed 
on  one  side  and  the  opposite  side  struck  a  smart  blow  with  the  tip  of  the  finger 
of  the  other  hand,  when  a  sharp  impulse  will  be  felt  distinctly  communicated 
through  the  fluid.  This  method  of  feeling  fluctuation  is,  however,  scarcely 
ever  practicable  in  the  case  of  an  abscess. 

Fluctuation  may  readily  be  confounded  with  the  undnlatory  sensation  com- 
mimicated  by  some  tissues  from  mere  inflammatory  infiltration  into  them.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  difference  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind  ;  as  pus  would  make  its 
appearance  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  if  the  tumour  were  left  to  itself 
Even  without  this,  certain  parts  give  very  deceptive  sensations,  from  their 
natural  laxity,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  nates  and 
thigh  in  persons  of  lymphatic  temperament  A  still  more  perfect  sense  of 
fluctuation  is  given  by  a  muscle  when  the  hands  are  applied  transversely  to  its 
fibres ;  and,  consequently,  in  all  cases  it  is  a  good  rule  to  feel  for  fluctuation  with 
the  hands  applied  first  along  and  afterwards  across  the  line  of  any  muscle  that 
may  be  situated  beneath  or  over  the  suspected  collection  of  fluid.  Many  soft  solid 
growths  give  a  sense  of  fluctuation  almost  as  distinctly  as  fluid,  deceiving 
even  the  most  experienced.    In  the  case  of  an  encapsuled  tumour  the  distinc- 
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tion  can  readily  be  made  bj  pressing  on  its  edge  with  the  tip  of  one  finger. 
If  it  is  a  chronic  abscess  or  cyst,  unless  it  be  very  tense,  the  finger  goes 
through  the  swelling  without  anything  being  felt  to  move ;  in  the  case  of  a 
tumour  the  solid  edge  is  felt  to  roll  away.  In  some  rare  cases,  even  when 
fluid  is  present,  fluctuation  may  be  wanting,  as  the  tension  may  be  too  great 
to  allow  of  a  wave  being  produced  in  the  contents  of  the  cavity.  The  occur- 
rence of  fluctuation  alone,  however,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine 
more  than  that  a  fluid  exists  in  the  part.  The  question  necessarily  arises, 
is  this  fluid  pus?  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  history  of  the  case, 
the  character  of  the  pain,  the  previous  existence  and  the  continuance  of 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  enable  the  Surgeon  to  answer  in  the  aflirmative. 
But  if,  as  in  chronic  or  cold  abscesses,  there  be  only  obscure  evidence  of 
inflammation  having  existed,  and  if  the  swelling  be  of  long  standing,  the 
fluctuation  being  perhaps  deeply  seated  and  indistinct,  the  safer  plan  will  be 
for  the  Surgeon  to  introduce  an  exploring  needle,  and  to  see  what  the  true 
nature  of  the  fluid  is  ;  by  this  simple  means  many  embarrassing  mistakes  in 
diagnosis  may  be  avoided. 

The  tumours  with  which  abscesses  may  more  easily  be  confounded,  are  those 
9ofi  solid  grotvths  in  which  there  is  a  high  degree  of  elasticity,  giving  rise  to  a 
species  of  undulation,  as  in  some  soft  sarcomata.  Fluid  tumours  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  cysts  and  enlarged  bursse,  may  also  be  confounded  with 
abscesses.  In  these  cases  the  previous  symptoms,  the  situation,  and  the  general 
appearance  and  feel  of  the  tumour,  will  usually  enable  the  Surgeon  to  effect  a 
ready  diagnosis  ;  but  should  any  doubt  exist,  the  grooved  exploring  needle  or 
a  trochar  may  be  introduced,  when,  if  pus  be  present,  a  drop  or  two  will  escape. 
The  "  aspirator  "  is  of  especial  service  in  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  with- 
draw some  of  the  contained  fluid  for  closer  examination.  The  most  common 
form  of  aspirator  consists  of  an  exhausting  syringe  from  which  lead  two  short 
nozzles  fitted  with  stop-cocks.  To  one  of  these  is  fitted  an  india-rubber  tul)e, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  sharp  hollow  needle  with  a  terminal  opening.  The 
needle  should  not  have  an  eye  some  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  from 
the  point,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  In  using  the  instrument,  it  should  first 
be  tested  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  in  20).  By  this  we  disinfect  and 
cleanse  the  needle,  and  prove  that  everything  is  in  working  order.  Both 
stop-cocks  being  closed,  the  piston  of  the  exhausting  syringe  is  raised  and 
retained  in  its  position  by  giving  the  handle  a  quarter  turn.  The  needle  is 
then  pushed  in  till  its  opening  is  buried  beneath  the  skin,  when  the  stop-cock 
leading  to  it  is  turned  on.  The  vacuum  then  extends  into  the  needle,  and  if 
it  be  gently  and  steadily  pushed  in  the  direction  of  the  suspected  abscess,  the 
moment  its  point  enters  a  cavity  containing  pus  the  fluid  will  pass  up  into  the 
fringe.  A  piece  of  glass  is  interposed  in  the  india-rubber  tube,  so  that  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  can  be  seen,  even  if  the  quantity  be  smaU.  It  is  the  use  of 
the  needle  in  this  way,  with  the  vacuum  in  it,  that  forms  the  essential  feature 
f>f  the  aspirator  as  invented  by  Dieulafoy,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  old 
mction-trochar.  It  avoids  the  danger  of  passing  the  hollow  needle  completely 
through  the  collection  of  pus  before  the  suction  is  applied,  and  thus  failing  to 
detect  the  fluid.  In  chronic  abscesses,  even  when  a  large  needle  is  used,  it 
often  becomes  choked  immediately  by  the  flakes  of  cheesy  matter  floating  in 
the  fluid,  but  this  rarely  happens  before  enough  fluid  has  been  obtained  to 
indicate  its  nature. 
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Fig.  93  repreeenU  Coxetcr's  aspirator,  which  can  he  converted,  if  necessaty, 
into  &  syphon.  One  stop-cock  c,  as  represented  in  the  drawing  closes 
hoth  tnbM.  The  piston  a  being  withdrawn,  and  a  vacaum  so  prodaced,  the 
cock  c  is  turned  so  that  it  is  parallel  to  the  i^ngc,  and  the  vacnum  is 
thus  put  in  connection  with  the  needle  d.  While  doing  this,  the  small  cock 
at  E  must  be  closed.     If  it  be  detennined  to  use  the  apparatus  as  a  ^phon, 
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the  cock  E  must  be  ojiened,  and  the  handle  of  the  piston  forced  down  so  as  to 
fill  the  long  tube  passing  downwards  from  E  with  the  fluid  already  druwu  from 
the  cavity.    The  oock  c  now  being  tomed  off,  the  fluid  will  continue  to  flow. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  abscess  having  pulsation  communicated  to  it  by  a 
eiibjaccnt  artery,  from  an  atuwitm,  will  be  discussed  when  we  uome  to  speak 
of  that  disease. 

Fvoffaosis. — AbeceBses  vary  greatly  in  danger,  according  to  their  nature, 
size,  situation,  and  cause,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  The  chronic 
form  is  usually  attended  by  more  risk  than  the  acute,  but  this  risk  has  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment.  The 
puerperal  and  pyemic  are  especially  liaxardons  to  life,  being  merely  a  part  of 
a  general  infective  process.  The  lai^e  size  of  some  abscesses  is  an  element  of 
great  risk,  occasioning  not  only  a  very  abundant  discharge  of  pus,  bat  likewise 
great  constitutional  disturbance  when  they  are  opened,  unless  they  am  be 
Bucccssfnliy  drained  and  all  decomposition  of  the  discharges  iircvinted, 
Absceesea  that  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  important  organs,  as 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  arc  necessarily 
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mod)  more  hazardous  from  the  pecnliaritj  of  their  situation  than  those  which 
are  met  with  in  less  important  regions.  The  cause  of  the  abscess  also  influ- 
eoces  the  result :  if  it  be  a  piece  of  dead  bone  that  can  be  removed,  the  dis- 
chai]^  will  speedily  cease  if  the  fragment  be  taken  away ;  but  if  it  be  so  situated 
that  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  it  will,  by  acting  as  a  continuous  source  of  irrita- 
Doa,  keep  up  a  discharge  that  may  eventually  prove  fatal  The  constitution 
of  the  {Mitient  influences  our  prognosis.  Such  an  amount  of  discharge  bs 
would  inevitably  prove  fatal  in  a  cachectic  system,  may  influence  a  sound  one 
bnt  very  little  ;  so  also,  the  wasting  eifect  of  an  abscess  is  better  borne  about 
middle  age  than  at  either  of  the  extreme  periods  of  life. 

Tbeatmext, — The  treatment  of  suppuration  presents  three  points  requiring 
attention.  The  first  object  should  be  to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter ;  the 
next  to  take  steps  for  its  evacuation  when  formed  ;  and  the  last  to  endeavour 
to  close  the  cavity  that  results. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter ^  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  any 
local  irritant  that  may  exist ;  thus  a  foreign  body  should  be  removed,  or  extra- 
Tastted  urine  be  let  out  of  the  areolar  tissue.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  pre- 
ventive treatment  must  consist  in  the  active  employment  of  local  antiphlogistic 
means,  such  as  ice  and  cold  evaporating  lotions :  the  swelling  from  exudation- 
matter,  which  is  especially  the  precursor  of  chronic  abscess,  must  be  got  rid 
f'f  bj  the  continuous  application  of  some  discutient  lotion.  One  composed  of 
i"dide  of  potaasimn  51.,  spirits  of  wine  51.,  water  5vij.,  is  extremely  useful.  In 
»>me  cases  absorption  may  advantageously  be  promoted  by  mercurial  ointments 
or  plasters.  When  once  pus  has  formed,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  can  be 
absorbed  again;  in  general,  it  certainly  cannot,  but  in  some  cases  it  may 
nndergo  absorption  ;  thus,  in  hypopyon,  we  occasionally  observe  that  the  pus 
deposited  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  is  removed.  The  more  fluid  parts 
^•f  chronic  abscesses  occasionally  become  absorbed,  leanng  a  cheesy  residue,  in 
which  lime  salts  may  afterwards  be  deposited  forming  a  cretaceous  mass. 

When,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  appropriate  means,  it  is  evident 
that  pus  is  about  to  form,  the  treatment  should  be  completely  changed,  and, 
I'V  tJM;  aid  of  warmth  and  poultices,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  hasten 
*KppitraHan,  When  this  is  fully  established,  the  abscess  having  become  "  ripe," 
<ep6  most  be  taken  for  the  evactiation  of  the  matter.  The  treatment  of  acute 
and  of  chronic  abscesses  differs  in  some  respects.  In  discussing  the  Treatment 
•f  AibeeeM,  we  shall  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  its  management  by  the 
nn-thods  ordinarily  in  use,  and  secondly,  by  the  antiseptic  plan. 

In  an  Aevte  Absoess,  the  matter  should  be  let  out  as  soon  as  it  is  fully 
f«inned,  especially  in  those  varieties  of  the  disease  connected  with  a  morbid 
«tate  of  the  system,  as  in  the  metastatic  and  pysemic  forms.  When  this  is 
done,  the  constitution  at  once  experiences  great  relief,  the  fever  and  general 
im'tstion  subsiding  materially  ;  the  free  incision  not  only  letting  out  the  pus, 
bat  removing  tension.  The  rule  of  opening  an  acute  abscess  early  is  especially 
imperative  when  the  pus  is  formed  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  under 
tibrrins  expansions  where  there  is  much  tension  ;  also  when  it  is  situated 
detply  in  the  areolar  planes  of  a  limb,  under  the  larger  muscles,  where  it  has  a 
*.^ndency  to  diffuse  itself  extensively.  In  those  cases,  likewise,  in  which  pus  is 
Kjdsed  in  close  proximity  to  a  joint  or  under  the  periosteum,  it  must  be  let  out 
^j  ;  so  also,  when  it  presses  upon  mucous  canals  or  important  organs,  as  on 
the  urethra  or  trachea,  or  when  it  is  dependent  on  the  infiltration  of  an  irritant 
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fluid  iiito  a  part,  as  in  urinary  extravasation,  it  must  be  evacuated  without 
delay.  The  pus  should  always  be  let  out  early,  before  the  skin  covering  it  is 
thinned,  when  the  aliscess  is  situated  in  the  neck  or  in  any  other  part  where  it 
is  desirable  that  there  should  be  as  little  scarring  as  possible. 

In  Chronio  ▲bsoeMi,  the  rule  of  surgery  is  not  so  explicit.  Here  the  collec- 
tion IB  often  large,  coming  on  without  any  very  evident  symptoms  and  giving 
rise  to  no  material  inconvenience ;  but,  if  it  be  opened,  putrefaction  of  the  pus, 
consequent  upon  the  entry  of  air  into  the  extensive  cavity,  will  give  rise  to 
the  most  serious  constitutional  disturbance,  setting  up  fever,  or  giving  rise  to 
septicaemia  or  pyaemia ;  and,  should  the  patient  escape  this  danger,  the  drain  of 
an  abundant  suppuration  may  speedily  waste  him.  Hence,  it  not  uncommonly 
happens  that  a  patient  may  carry  a  chronic  abscess  unopened,  without  any 
very  serious  disturbance,  for  many  months  or  even  years ;  but  when  it  is  once 
opened,  he  dies  in  a  few  diiys.  When  this  happens,  death  occurs  from  direct 
poisoning  by  the  chemical  products  of  putrefiu^tion,  not  by  any  infective  process 
in  which  the  poison  multiplies  in  the  blood.  The  effects  of  the  putrid  matter 
being  proportional  to  the  dose,  if  putrefaction  cannot  be  prevented  by  anti- 
septic treatment,  we  must  try  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  decomposable  matter 
in  the  sac  of  the  abscess.  lYee  incisions  and  large  drainage-tubes  do  much  to 
diminish  the  risk  attending  the  opening  of  a  chronic  abscess  without  antiseptic 
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precautions.  If  the  chronic  abscess  be  so  small  that  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended in  opem'ng  it,  or  if  it  be  situated  in  parts  where  it  may  give  rise  to 
dangerous  pressure,  the  matter  should  be  let  out  without  delay. 

There  are  three  modes  by  which  aliscesses  may  be  opened,  each  of  which 
possesses  advantages  in  particular  cases  ; — ^these  are  Iticision,  Tapping  with  a 
trochar  or  aspirator,  and  making  an  aperture  into  the  cyst  with  Caustic. 

Zneiaion  is  the  only  plan  that  should  be  practised  in  acute  abscesses.  For 
this  purpose  a  lancet,  an  abscess-bistoury  (Fig.  94),  or  a  sickle-shaped  knife, 
may  be  used*  The  incision  should  be  made  either  at  the  point  where  fluctua- 
tion is  most  distinct,  or  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  tumour,  so  as  to 
prevent  subsequent  bagging  of  the  matter.  It  should  be  made  by  holding  the 
bistoury  or  lancet  short,  and  introducing  it  perpendicularly  into  the  softened 
part.  If  the  depth  to  be  reached  be  considerable,  a  bistoiuy  should  be  used, 
the  blade  of  which  should  be  half  turned  round  after  its  introduction,  when 
the  pus  wells  up  by  its  side,  the  point  being  felt  to  move  freely  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess.  The  incision  must  then  be  continued  for  a  moderate  extent  in 
the  direction  of  the  natural  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  part,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  vessels.  The  pus  should  be  let  out  freely,  so  as  to  allow  the  walls  of  the 
abscess  to  collapse,  but  it  should  not  be  forced  out  by  squeezing  the  sac. 

As  soon  as  the  pus  ceases  to  flow,  a  drainage-tul)e  may  be  inserted,  or  when 
this  is  not  used  a  small  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil,  or  simple  oil  if  that 
be  not  at  hand,  must  be  inserted  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  prevent  their 
adhering  immediately  to  each  other. 

It  may  happen,  after  the  esca[Xi  of  the  pus,  that  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  is 
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filled  wiUi  blood  by  the  rapture  of  some  small  vessel  situated  in  its  walls ;  this, 
howeyer,  is  of  little  moment,  the  hemorrhage  speedily  ceasing  on  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure  by  a  bandage,  or  of  cold.  Provided  the  incision  have  to  be 
carried  only  through  the  integumental  structures  and  fascia,  in  order  to  afford 
an  outlet  for  the  pus,  there  can  be  but  little  danger  of  hiemorrhage  from  an 
accidental  wound  of  any  blood-vessel  of  importance ;  and,  should  bleeding 
occur,  it  will  probably  be  of  a  venous  character,  and  may  be  arrested  by 
pressure  and  position.  It  is  wiser,  however,  for  a  Surgeon  to  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  open  even  a  superficial  abscess  without  having  the  necessary  means 
at  hand  for  the  arrest  of  arterial  hemorrhage.  When  the  abscess  is  more 
deeply  seated  than  this,  lying  under  the  superficial  muscles,  which  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  penetrate,  more  serious  consequences  may  ensue,  and  the 
incautious  use  of  the  knife  may  lead  to  the  most  perilous  results.  These  are 
more  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  deeply-seated  sub-periosteal  abscesses  of  the 
thigh ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  laiown  such  profuse  arterial  haemorrhage 
follow  incisions  made  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  pus  deeply  lodged  in  the 
limb  in  these  cases,  as  to  necessitate  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  danger,  Hilton  advised  that  abscesses  so  situated  should 
be  opened  in  the  following  way.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  integuments 
and  fascia  so  as  to  expose  the  muscle  under  which  the  pus  lies ;  a  director 
is  then  pushed  through  the  substance  of  the  muscle  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess,  and  along  the  groove  of  this  a  slender  pair  of  dressing-forceps  is 
pushed  :  when  it  reaches  the  abscess  the  blades  are  opened  up,  the  muscular 
fibres  separated,  and  free  exit  given  to  the  pus.  The  opening  thus  made  must 
be  maintained  by  the  insertion  of  a  drainage-tube,  or  the  patient's  condition 
will  be  but  little  improved,  for  the  muscular  fibres  come  together  again  as  soon 
as  the  dressing-forceps  are  removed,  and  proper  drainage  being  thus  rendered 
impossible,  the  pus  will  soon  re-accumulate,  and,  air  having  been  admitted, 
will  probably  decompose  and  give  rise  to  septic  poisoning. 

After  the  opening  has  been  made,  the  cavity  left  eventually  fills  up  either 
by  the  coalescence  of  its  sides,  or  by  granulating  from  below  ;  if  it  fill  again 
with  pus,  a  fresh  incision,  termed  a  ^  counter-opening,''  must  be  made  in  the 
most  dependent  part.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  pent-up  matter  in 
imperfectly  opened  abscesses.  It  speedily  decomposes  and  becomes  offensive, 
gives  rise  to  local  irritation  and  infiammation,  and  predisposes  to  the  occur- 
rence of  eiysipelas  and  pyaemia.  In  order  to  prevent  these  evil  consequences, 
reocmise  must  be  had  to  free  openings  in  dependent  situations,  and  the  use  of 
the  drainage-tube. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  and  cold  abscesses,  the  time  and  mode  of  open- 
ing varies  with  the  variety  of  abscess  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  When  the 
collection  was  of  large  size  and  very  slow  formation,  as  in  a  psoas  abscess  from 
disease  of  the  spine,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  wait  until  an  opening  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  tendency  to  implication  of  the  skin,  or  by  injurious 
pressure  being  exercised  on  important  parts.  The  pus  was  then  let  out  by 
the  valvular  aperture  recommended  by  Abemethy,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  air  into  the  interior  of  the  abscess,  so  as  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
potrefaction  of  any  pus  that  was  left.  The  valvular  opening  was  made  by 
drawing  the  skin  covering  the  abscess  well  to  one  side,  then  passing  the 
bistoury  directly  into  the  sac,  and  allowing  as  much  of  the  pus  to  escape  as 
wiU  flow  out  by  the  collapse  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess ;  before  the  matter  had 
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quite  ceased  to  flow,  and  consequentlj  before  any  air  coald  have  entered  the 
sac,  the  skin  was  allowed  to  recoyer  its  natural  position,  so  that  the  aperture 
in  it  and  in  the  wall  of  the  abscess  might  no  longer  directly  communicate.  A 
piece  of  plaster,  or  of  lint  soaked  in  collodion,  was  placed  upon  the  external 
wound,  which  often  healed  under  this  covering  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 
When  the  cyst  of  the  abscess  had  again  filled  somewhat,  this  process  was 
repeated ;  so  that,  less  and  less  pus  being  allowed  to  accumulate  in  it  before 
each  succeeding  evacuation,  it  might  gradually  contract  and  close.  This  mode 
of  treatment  is  seldom  practised  in  the  present  day  ;  but,  instead  of  making 
the  valvular  opening  in  this  way,  a  chronic  abscess  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously opened  by  Tapping  with  a  Troohar  and  Cannula  of  moderate 
size,  the  instrument  being  introduced  obliquely  between  the  skin  and  the 
abscess,  and  then  made  to  dip  down  into  the  sac.  After  the  withdrawal  of 
the  cannula,  the  aperture  may  be  closed  as  in  the  former  case. 
Since  the  invention  of  the  Aspirator  by  Dieulafoy,  that  instrument  has  to 


Fig.  05.— Two  forms  of  Volkmann's  "  Sharp  Spoon." 

a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  trochar  and  cannula,  as  by  its  use  the 
entrance  of  air  is  effectually  prevented.  There  is,  however,  one  disadvantage 
in  this  plan  of  opening  abscesses  ;  that,  if  the  discharge  be  curdy  or  shreddy, 
it  is  very  apt  to  block  up  the  cannula  or  needle,  and  thus  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  evacuation  of  the  matter.  It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  any  of  these 
modes  of  treatment  cure  a  chronic  abscess.  The  time  comes  at  last  in  almost 
all  cases  when  it  must  be  opened.  By  carefully  carrying  out  the  antiseptic 
treatment,  to  be  presently  descril>ed,  this  may  be  done  without  causing  the 
slightest  constitutional  disturbance ;  but  if  from  any  cause  that  be  not 
possible,  the  septic  fever  following  the  admission  of  air  may  be  kept  down  so 
as  to  be  scarcely  dangerous  by  making  very  free  incisions  and  inserting  large 
drainage-tubes,  so  that  the  quantity  of  decomposable  matter  shall  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

In  opening  a  large  chronic  abscess,  the  wound  should  first  be  made  only 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  forefinger,  which  should  inmiediately  be  thrust 
in  before  the  pus  escai)es,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  cavity  can  l)e  examined 
before  it  collapses.  In  this  way  the  size  and  shape  of  the  abscess,  its  probable 
origin,  and  the  presence  or  aliecnce  of  loose  fragments  of  bone  or  other  foreign 
bodies  are  most  easily  determined.  In  doing  this,  however,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  tear  through  the  bands  which  are  often  felt  crossing  the  cavity, 
as  these  sometimes  contain  vessels  of  considerable  size.    If  much  shreddy  or 
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cheesy  matter  can  be  felt  in  the  cavity,  it  must  be  carefully  removed  by  means 
uf  a  small  scoop  or  sharp  spoon. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  abscess  in  connection  with  joints,  very  free 
incisions,  laying  the  carity  completely  open  from  one  end  to  the  other,  at  its 
mmt  dependent  part,  viM  be  found  to  give  the  best  results. 

In  small  chronic  abscesses,  such  as  those  arising  in  connection  with  caseating 
glands,  or  in  scrofulons  subcutaneous  aiucesses,  which  Ireijueutiy  occur  in 
situations  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  a  scar,  the  beat  mode  of  treatment 
is  to  make  a  puncture,  through  which  a  small  "  sharp  spoon  "  (Fig.  95)  can 
be  tntroduced,  by  means  of  which  all  the  half-softened  cheesy  matter  can  be 
removed.  Afler  the  cavity  has  been  thoroughly  scraped  out,  a  small  drainage- 
tube  should  be  inserted.  These  operations  as  a  rule  succeed  much  better  if 
performed  with  antiseptic  precautions. 

PotasBft  Fiua,  though  its  application  be  painful,  may  be  advantageously 
used  for  opening  those  chronic  subcutaneous  abscesses,  the  skin  covering  which 
is  much  uudermined,  congested,  and  discoloured.  In  these  cases  I  commonly 
tmptoy  it  with  great  advantage. 

In  some  forms  of  chronic  absccas  it  will  be  found  that  those  processes  which 
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are  neccBBaiy  for  the  contraction  and  closure  nf  the  cavity,  after  its  contents 
have  Ikcq  evacuated,  do  not  readily  take  place ;  and  it  Iwcoraca  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  measures,  which,  by  exciting  inflammiition  in  the  wall,  bring 
almut  changes  which  ar<!  followed  by  healing.  IVtth  this  view,  a  Setoa  of 
two  or  three  threads  may  very  usefiilly  be  passed  across  the  cyst  bv  means  of  a 
nKvns-needle,  or  by  a  long  straight  needle  pushed  up  through  a  cannula  used 
t'f  tapping  (Fig.  'J(i),  It  should  be  left  in  for  a  few  days,  by  which  time 
healthy  Inflammation  will  be  set  up.  In  other  cases  again,  after  tlic  cyst  liaa 
leen  tapped,  the  red  wash  or  diluted  tincture  of  iodine  should  he  iqj«ct«d 
and  left  in.  These  methods  of  excitiug  inflammation  are  especially  useful 
itiKn  the  wall  is  thin,  and  of  a  very  chronic  character.  When  the  wall  is 
very  thick  and  dense,  as  sometimes  happens  in  abscesses  of  very  old  standing 
lituated  in  the  neck,  an  elliptical  piece  of  tlie  superficial  portion  should  be 
dissected  out,  and  the  cavity  lightly  dressed,  and  allowed  to  fill  by  gnmulation. 
Tliis  plan  of  treatment  is  often  ver}-  sncccssful ;  and  I  have  by  it  cured  aiecesses 
in  the  neck  of  seven  or  eight  years'  stauding,  which  have  resisted  every  other 
plan  employed. 

The  Z>ndiutff*-talM  was  introduced  into  modem  surgical  practice  by  Chas- 
uignac     It  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  keeping  the  cavities  of  abscesses,  and, 
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indeed,  the  interior  of  wonnds  generally,  free  from  thoee  fluid  accumnlations 
which  are  apt  to  undergo  decomposition,  and  thus  become  the  source  alike  of 
local  irritation  and  of  constitutional  infection. 

In  1855,  in  the  "Gazette  des  HApitaux,"  was  published  the  following 
description  of  Chassaignac^s  method  of  employing  surgical  drainage : — "  The 
principle  of  Surgical  Drahmge  consists  in  establishing  a  continuous  outward 
flow  of  the  fluids,  or,  in  other  words,  in  bringing  about  a  sort  of  diying-up  of 
purulent  collections.    It  is  necessary  to  employ  tubes  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc 

of  different  diameters,  the  medium  size  being  that  of 
a  crow's  quill,  pierced  at  intervals  with  small  holes  like 
those  of  the  eye  of  a  catheter.  These  tubes  are  placed 
across  abscesses  or  purulent  collections  in  such  a  way 
that  the  liquids  penetrating  through  the  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  tubes  may  easily  flow  along  their  whole 
length,  and  continuously  drop  from  their  ends  or 
from  that  one  which  is  more  dependent.  These  tubes 
are  introduced  in  the  same  way  that  a  seton  is  ...  . 
the  end  of  the  tube  is  split  in  two,  and  each  piece  is 
fixed  to  the  skin  by  a  strip  of  plaster."  To  this  des- 
cription nothing  need  be  added.  No  improvement 
has  been  made  on  the  method  devised  by  Chassaignac 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.* 

Drainage-tubes  are  especially  use^l  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  abscesses.  The  tubes  made  of  the  red 
India-rubber  are  the  most  durable.  They  must  cor- 
respond in  size  to  the  capacity  of  the  canty  they  are 
intended  to  drain  ;  not  so  much  because  a  small  tube 
could  not  carry  off  all  the  fluid  that  escapes,  but  Iw- 
cause  the  larger  tubes  are  less  likely  to  get  accidentally 
choked,  and  the  larger  the  cavity,  the  morc  serious  would 
be  the  consequences  of  such  an  accident.  For  a  large 
psoas-abscess  the  tube  first  used  should  be  at  least  as 
thick  as  the  fore-finger.  A  couple  of  threads  about  2  inches  in  length,  must  be 
attached  one  to  each  side  of  the  superficial  end  of  the  tube.  These  lie  upon 
the  skin  beneath  the  dressing  when  the  tube  has  been  inserted,  and  prevent 
its  slipping  into  the  cavity.  This  precaution  is  very  important,  as  many 
accidents  have  happened  from  its  not  being  taken.  A  few  years  ago,  a  patient 
threatened  an  action  for  damages  against  the  authorities  of  a  hospital,  because 
through  the  neglect  of  this  detail  on  the  part  of  a  dresser,  the  tube  had  slipped 
into  the  cavity  of  an  abscess,  and  had  been  lost  and  forgotten ;  by  which  accident 
the  cure  was  considerably  delayed.  If  the  tubes  arc  intended  to  be  used  as  part 
of  the  antiseptic  treatment,  they  must  l)e  kept  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in 
water  (1  in  20)  for  at  le^st  twenty-four  hours  before  being  used. 

A  drainage-tube  is  used  in  the  following  way.  The  abscess  having  been 
punctured  and  the  pus  allowed  to  escape,  the  depth  of  the  cavity  is  measured 
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*  But  the  Rurgicm]  dnlna^  of  atincoMieM  was  employed  three  Cf  nttirifii  ogn  in  the  cajie  of  Philip  the 
Second,  King  of  8|i«in.  Dr.  Cumn  (liritish  Mrtliml  Jovruol^  vol.  I.,  Ishl)  jovr*  the  following  inojit  iutemt- 
Infc  qiioUtion.  Tlie  wonlndearrililnK  this  pontri\-»nre  o<T«r  in  a  very  pire  In M»k,  entitled  D*  Felirl  Esretfu 
Pkiliifpi  Augtriaci^  HifjiiRorum  Htgi$  .  .  .  Ht^niNtit  Hii(]Ninlc«  Cerveira  Turrianuii,  Capell  Rci;.,  etc  Tlier 
run  UN  followM  :  "  I>eiiicrit4i  cicndo  purl  quo  Ifane  et  Vrii|terv  S(*ut«'IlK'  clun>  rrpirliantur,  ut  teatatur  Oan^iaa 
da  Oaante,  CA<nirir<od  jMa/d  c^«  mU,  viite  tsadrnwiMw^  tocit  ttwu4i$  «iNwm  tduoent  " 
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with  a  probe,  or  with  a  pair  of  Bmall  "  Binus-forcepe  "  (Fig,  97),  which  Bene 
to  introdace  the  tube.  The  depth  having  been  aBcertained,  a  piece  of  tube  of 
the  necesBai?  length  is  cut  off.  It  is  then  seized  in  the  siuiis-forcepa,  and 
pushed  in  till  the  open  mouth  with  the  threads  attached  is  exactly  level  with 
the  sldn.  If  the  tube  passes  in  obliquely  beneath  the  akin,  its  mouth  must  be 
bevelled  so  as  to  correspond  accurately  to  the  surface.  If  a  long  piece  of  tube 
be  allowed  to  hang  out,  its  end  is  folded  over  under  the  dressing,  and  thus  the 
lameii  is  completely  obstructed.  Another  very  convenient  way  of  introducing 
these  tubes  is,  by  fixing  them  on  the  end  of  a  forked  probe  (Figs.  98  and  99), 
by  which  the  tube  is  carried  into  the  abscess  and 
left  there  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  probe. 

In  some  large  abscesses  it  will  be  found  con- 
venieut  to  pass  in  two  tubes  at  different  points. 
This  is  much  better  than  passing  a  single  tube 
through  the  cavity,  as  it  allows  the  middle  part 
to  heal,  and  dimioishes  the  chance  of  a  trouble- 
some suppurating  track  being  left.    A  drainage- 
tube  had  better  not  be  removed  for  three  days, 
otherwise  there  may  be  some  trouble  in  putting 
it  in  again ;  but  by  the  third  day,  it  has  usually 
made  a  track  for  itself^  into  which  it  can  readily 
be  passed  when  it  has  been  taken  out  for  cleaning. 
If  the  case  does  well,  as  the  abscess  gradually 
closes  from  the  bottom,  the  tube  becomes  pushed         >^-  w- 
ont ;  when  this  commences  to  take  place,  it  must     md  Forked 
be  gradually  shortened  to  accommodate  it  to  the     ^""^ 
diminished  size  of  the  cavity.    A  tube  of  smaller  diameter  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage  as  the  discharge  diminiahcH.     In  some  cases  the  drainage- 
tabes  have  appeared  to  me  to  act  in  another  way  than  by  merely  removing  the 
purulent  secretion ;  viz.,  by  irritating  the  wall  of  the  abscess  jo^  as  a  seton 
would,  and  thus  setting  up  increased  activity,  and  materially  augmenting  the 
discharge.    On  their  withdrawal,  however,  this  stimulation  has  been  found  to 
bv  benefiGial,  causing  a  speedier  closure  of  the  cavity. 

Tlu  aAtisaptic  traatment  may  be  very  successfully  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment of  abscesses.  By  its  means  all  the  advantages  of  a  &ee  opening,  giving 
nady  exit  to  the  discharges,  can  be  obtained  without  the  serious  consequences 
which  often  follow  the  modes  of  treatment  which  have  just  been  described, 
especially  in  the  case  of  large  chronic  abscesses.  The  practice  is  founded  upon 
the  following  principles  : — 1.  The  formation  of  pus,  whether  on  the  surface  of 
■  granulating  sore  or  in  the  cavity  of,  an  abscess,  is  due  to  some  abnormal 
irritation  of  the  tissues. — 2.  In  the  vast  majority  of  acute  abscesses,  the 
primary  cause  is  of  a  temporary  character,  its  exact  nature  often  being  uncer- 
tain ;  in  other  cases  a  distinct  cause  may  be  readily  found,  as  an  injury  in  an 
nnheallby  subject,  or  the  presence  of  an  irritating  foreign  body. — 3.  The 
primary  cause  of  the  formation  of  an  abscess  being  removed  or  having  dis- 
appeared, the  irritation  set  up  by  the  tension  of  the  parts  in  consequence  of 
the  Bccnmolation  of  Quid  is  sufScient  to  cause  the  continuance  of  the  process 
of  suppuration,  and  the  pointing  of  the  abscess.— 4.  If  this  source  of  irritation 
be  removed  and  no  fresh  irritant  takes  its  place,  and  if  no  other  irritant  of  a 
peratstent  character,  such  as  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  have  co-existed 
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with  it,  all  suppuration  will  cease  as  soon  as  tension  is  relieved  by  letting  out 
the  pus,  the  only  subsequent  discharge  being  of  a  serous  nature,  coming  from 
the  surface  of  the  granulations  lining  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  If  this  dis- 
charge be  pent-up  in  the  cavity,  tension  will  be  again  produced,  and,  acting 
as  an  irritant,  will  cause  fresh  suppuration  ;  but  if  the  discharge  be  allowed  to 
drain  away  it  will  rapidly  diminish,  and  the  sac  of  the  abscess  will  be  oblite- 
rated by  the  ordinary  processes  of  contraction  and  cicatrization.  If  dead 
bone  exist  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  the  reparative  process,  involving 
absorption  or  expulsion  of  the  dead  bone,  will  be  very  slow,  the  serous 
discharge  often  continuing  for  months  without  change,  unless  allowed  to 
decompose,  when  it  will  rapidly  become  purulent  and  considerably  increased 
in  quantity. — 5.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  opening  an  abscess,  although  the 
irritation  due  to  tension  is  removed,  a  fresh  irritant  is  admitted  in  the  shape 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  discharges,  which  in  the  mildest  cases  will  seriously 
delay  the  closing  of  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  while  in  many,  such  as  large 
psoas  or  lumbar  abscesses,  it  may  lead  to  such  an  amount  of  constitutional 
disturbance  as  to  be  rapidly  fatal. — 6.  The  cause  of  decomposition  is  not  the 
admission  of  the  gases  of  the  air,  but  the  presence  of  organic  germs  which 
are  constantly  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  whose  activity  is  readily 
destroyed  by  the  direct  action  upon  them  of  any  powerful  chemical  antiseptic, 
many  of  which  are  volatile ;  but  experiments  have  shown  that  but  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  their  vapours  mixed  with  air  in  such  proportions  as  are 
practically  attainable.  Lister,  therefore,  in  his  method  of  treatment  aims  at 
the  following  objects  : — 1st.  By  freely  opening  the  abscess,  completely  to 
evacuate  its  contents,  and  to  provide  a  ready  exit  for  the  subsequent  dis- 
charge, thus  completely  removing  tension  and  preventing  its  return ;  2nd,  the 
entire  exclusion  from  the  opening  into  the  abscess  of  air  unmixed  with  a  strong 
spray  of  carbolic  acid  or  some  other  antiseptic ;  the  spray  must  be  so  fine  that 
it  shall  be  practically  impossible  for  any  solid  particle  floating  in  the  air  to 
escape  contact  with  a  drop  of  the  antiseptic  solution  ;  and  8rd,  the  absorption 
by  some  porous  material,  impregnated  >vith  a  powerful  antiseptic,  of  all  dis- 
charges as  soon  as  they  escape  from  the  wound — ^in  short,  the  prevention  of 
decomposition  in  the  sac  of  the  abscess,  or  in  the  discharges  lying  about  the 
opening. 

The  most  convenient  antiseptic  for  these  purposes  is  carbolic  acid.  The 
apparatus  and  materials  required  for  opening  and  dressing  an  abscess  anti- 
septically  are — 1st.  A  quart  or  more  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water 
(1  in  20).  2nd.  Some  thin  cotton  or  linen  rag  free  from  holes ;  called  "  the 
guardy  8rd.  Some  thick  green  oiled-silk,  coated  with  copal  varnish,  and 
covei'ed  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  mixture  of  dextrine  and  starch  ;  so  that  when 
dipped  in  the  carbolic  lotion,  it  may  become  uniformly  wetted.  This  is  called 
the  ^^ proieciivey  4th.  The  carbolic  yauze,  5th.  Some  thin  mackintosh  cloth 
or  "  hat-lining. ^^  6th.  Some  bandages  made  of  the  carl)olic  gauze,  and  some 
elastic  webbing  from  1  to  2  inches  in  width.  The  instruments  required  are — 
1st,  the  Spray-producer.  If  nothing  else  be  available,  a  Richardson's  cther- 
spray-apparatuB  filled  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water  (1  in  40),  may 
be  used,  but  the  steam-sprays  are  much  more  convenient  and  certain.  The 
vessel  for  the  carbolic  acid  must  Imj  filled  with  the  1  in  20  solution,  which  when 
mixed  with  the  steam,  is  reduced  to  about  1  in  80.  2nd.  A  liasin  or  deep  flat 
dish  filled  with  carbolic  lotion,  1  in  40,  in  which  all  instruments  are  to  lie 
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placed.  3rd.  A  piece  of  dramage-tube  suited  to  the  case  and  fitted  with 
threads.  It  must  have  been  soaked  in  the  1  in  20  solution  for  twenty-four 
hours.  4th.  The  ordinary  instruments  for  opening  an  abscess,  and  a  pair  of 
sinuB-foiceps  for  inserting  the  drainage-tube. 

The  opening  of  an  abscess  according  to  the  Listerian  method  is  done  as 
foUows.  The  skin  all  round  for  at  least  9  inches  when  possible,  must  first  be 
well  washed  with  the  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  40).  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  wrap 
the  part  in  a  towel  soaked  in  the  carbolic  lotion  for  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
abscess  is  opened,  especially  when  the  patient's  skin  is  very  dirty.  The  steam 
spray  is  then  turned  on.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  really  blowing 
carbolic  acid  lotion  and  not  water  alone,  as  it  would  then  merely  sweep  the 
dost  of  the  air  into  the  wound  and  encourage  putrefaction.  The  Surgeon 
having  tJboroughly  bathed  his  hands  in  the  lotion  (1  in  40)  then  opens  the 
abscess  >vith  the  knife  taken  freshly  out  of  the  same  solution.  As  soon  as  the 
pus  ceases  to  flow,  the  drainage-tube  is  inserted  as  before  described.  If  it  is 
desirable  not  to  use  the  spray  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  wetting  the  bed,  the  incision  may  be  covered  by  the  guard — that  is  to 
say,  the  piece  of  rag  before  mentioned ---dipped  in  the  carbolic  lotion ;  and  the 
poB  may  be  allowed  to  flow  out  from  under  this,  the  spray  being  stopped  for 
the  time.  As  soon  as  the  pus  ceases  to  flow,  the  spray  may  be  turned  on 
again  and  the  guard  removed.  The  dressing  is  applied  thus ;  a  small  piece  of 
the  '*  protective  "  dipped  in  the  carbolic  lotion  is  first  applied  to  the  wound, 
with  a  hole  cut  through  it  corresponding  to  the  mouth  of  the  drainage-tube. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  protect  the  tissues  from  the  direct  contact  of  the 
carbolic  acid,  which,  as  a  powerful  irritant,  would  arrest  or  at  least  delay 
healing,  and  cause  more  or  less  profuse  suppuration.  If  the  tube  exactly  fills 
the  opening  made,  the  protective  is  not  necessary.  Over  this  is  placed  a 
double  layer  of  gauze,  dipped  in  the  carbolic  lotion  and  squeezed  as  dry  as 
possible.  This  has  been  found  to  give  an  additional  safety,  as  the  carbolic 
gauze  often  picks  up  pieces  of  dirt  which  are  not  disinfected  by  it  in  its  dry 
state.  Over  the  wet  gauze  are  applied  several  dry  layers,  either  smooth  or 
cmmpled  up  according  to  the  form  of  the  part.  The  quantity  of  this  must  be 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  discharge  that  is  expected  to  flow  from  the 
cavity.  It  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  fill  up  any  natural  hollows  or  irregulari- 
ties of  the  part,  so  that  the  bandages  may  lie  smoothly  and  evenly  over  it. 
The  superficial  dressing  is  then  applied.  This  is  composed  of  eight  layers  of 
carbolic  gauze,  between  the  two  most  superficial  of  which  is  placed  a  piece 
of  thin  mackintosh  cloth,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade  ''  hat-lining."  The 
object  of  this  is  to  diffuse  the  discharge  evenly  throughout  the  whole  dressing, 
md  to  prevent  its  soaking  through  at  once  opposite  the  opening  into  the 
abscess.  If  no  "hat-lining"  is  available,  of  course  any  other  water-proof 
material  will  act  equally  well.  The  dressing,  which  must  extend  at  least  G  or 
8  inches  on  each  side  of  the  opening,  and  furthest  in  that  direction  in  which 
the  discharge  is  expected  to  drain,  is  secured  in  its  position  by  a  bandage 
made  of  the  antiseptic  gauze,  great  care  being  taken  to  secure  the  edges. 
lastly,  elastic  webbing  fi"om  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  width  according  to  ciroum- 
rtances,  must  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  dressing 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  skin,  in  spite  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  In  the  case  of  a  dressing  on  a  limb,  a  single  turn  secured  by  a 
pin  at  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  gauze  is  all  that  is  required.    In  other 
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Bitnations  the  Surgeon  most  exercise  his  ingenaity  in  applying  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fasten  the  edges  of  the  dressing  securely  on  the  part.  It  must, 
of  course,  not  be  applied  so  tightly  in  any  case  as  to  interfere  with  the 
circulation.  The  introduction  of  the  few  turns  of  elastic  webbing  in  the 
application  of  the  dressing  has  done  more  than  any  other  late  improvement  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  treatment. 

The  gauze  dressing  thus  applied  acts  in  two  ways : — 1st,  mechanically,  by 
filtering  any  air  which  may  pass  through  it,  and  thus  excluding  dust ;  and 
2nd,  chemically,  by  slowly  yielding  up  to  the  decomposable  fluids  which  soak 
into  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  to  prevent  their  putrefaction. 

A  carbolic  gauze  dressing  must  always  be  changed  once  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  abscess  ;  or  sometimes  even  before  this  if 
the  discharge  be  very  abundant.  After  this,  it  is  customary  not  to  change 
the  dressing  before  the  discharge  shows  at  one  edge  ;  and  this  is  found 
sufficient  to  exclude  any  signs  of  putrefaction,  and  practically  to  prevent  the 
febrile  disturbance  and  profuse  suppuration  which  decomposing  matter  so 
firequently  gives  rise  to.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  if  the  dressing 
be  changed  only  when  the  discharge  has  soaked  out  from  beneath  it,  the  pus 
frequently  becomes  sour  in  smell  and  somewhat  irritating,  as  indicated  by  a 
slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  pus  discharged,  and  sometimes  by  reddening 
or  excoriation  of  the  skin.  Observations  made  by  Cheyne  on  Lister's  cases, 
have  shown  that  when  this  occurs,  micrococci  are  always  found  in  the  dis- 
charges ;  rod-shaped  organisms  are  found  only  when  the  dressing  has  failed 
entirely,  and  ofiensive  putrefaction  has  set  in.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
micrococci  give  rise  to  a  fermentative  process  in  the  pus,  the  products  of  which 
are  almost,  though  not  quite,  innocuous.  Ogston  has  shown  that  by  anticipat- 
ing the  soaking-out  of  the  pus,  by  more  frequent  dressings,  the  development 
of  micrococci  can  be  prevented  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  benefit  derived 
from  this  is  worth  the  extra  trouble  involved  in  dressing  the  abscess  a  few 
times  more.  It  would  seem  that  the  micrococci  are  less  easily  destroyed  by 
carbolic  acid  than  the  bacteria,  and  consequently  as  the  dressing  begins  to  lose 
its  carbolic  acid,  partly  by  volatilization  and  partly  by  solution  in  the  dis- 
charges, they  make  their  appearance  in  the  pus. 

In  changing  the  dressings,  all  the  precautions  observed  at  the  opening  of 
the  abscess  must  be  repeated. 

Certain  modifications  of  the  above  dressing  require  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
evidently  impossible  in  many  cases  to  make  the  dressing  extend  6  or  8  inches 
beyond  the  opening  of  the  abscess ;  in  these  cases  the  diminished  extent  of 
the  dressing  must  be  compensated  for  by  increased  thickness,  twenty  or  more 
layers  being  applied  in  the  place  of  the  eight  recommended  above. 

In  hairy  parts  it  is  often  difficult  to  disinfect  the  skin  thoroughly  before 
opening  the  abscess.  In  snch  cases,  a  thicker  layer  of  wet  gauze  must  be 
applied,  or  the  skin  may  be  anointed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  oUve- 
oil  (1  in  10)  or  in  glycerine  (1  in  8). 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  absence  of  all  the  materials  and 
apparatus  above  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  to  cany  out  the  antiseptic 
principle  of  treatment ;  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent  absolutely  aU  decomposition 
of  the  discharges. 

The  instrument  most  frequently  wanting  is  the  spray-apparatus  ;  and 
fortunately  this  is  the  one  which  can  most  readily  be  spared.    The  spray 
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cannot  at  the  present  time  be  looked  upon  as  more  than  an  elegant  mode  of 
applying  the  carbolic  lotion,  its  elegance  consisting  in  its  washing  the  air  as 
well  as  the  wound.  In  its  absence,  irrigation  by  means  of  a  sponge  squeezed 
over  the  part,  or  of  an  Esmarch's  irrigator  allowed  to  run  on  it,  combined  with 
a  judicious  use  of  the  guard,  will  very  well  supply  its  place  during  the  opening 
of  an  abscess,  and  the  insertion  of  the  drainage-tube.  At  the  subsequent 
dressingB,  irrigation  may  be  carried  on  whenever  the  wound  is  exposed.  A 
very  amaU  amount  of  dexterity,  and  the  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense,  will 
enable  the  Surgeon  to  treat  almost  any  abscess  antiseptically  without  a  spray, 
the  only  exception,  perhaps,  being  some  of  those  about  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
in  which  air  is  freely  sucked  in  and  out  of  the  cavity  by  the  movements  of 
respiration.  Still,  a  steam-spray-apparatus  gives  great  additional  security 
during  the  early  part  of  the  treatment  of  a  lai^e  chronic  abscess,  and  it  is 
better  to  use  it  if  it  is  obtainable. 

In  the  absence  of  carbolic  gauze,  a  neatly  made  pad  of  carded  oakum  of 
uniform  thickness,  forms  an  excellent  antiseptic  dressing.  It  must  be  covered 
by  some  water-proof  material  to  prevent  the  discharge  from  soaking  through 
it  too  quickly.  Oakum  is  an  antiseptic  dressing  of  great  potency,  but  it  is 
very  irritating  if  applied  directly  to  a  raw  surface,  and  it  blackens  the  skin 
wherever  it  touches  it.  Any  raw  surface  must  therefore  be  covered  with  the 
protective,  and  the  skin  around  should  be  greased  with  carbolic  oil  (1  in  10). 

Absorbent  cotton-wool  impregnated  with  iodoform  (iodoform-wool)  makes  a 
most  excellent  antiseptic  dressing  for  all  the  smaller  chronic  abscesses,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  diseased  joints  and  bones ;  and  in  subcutaneous 
scrofolous  abscesses,  and  in  those  dependent  upon  softening  tubercle,  it  is 
Bopposed  by  some  to  exert  a  specific  curative  influence.  The  abscess  must  be 
laid  freely  open  and  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon  to  get  rid  of  any  remain- 
ing cheesy  matter  ;  a  few  grains  of  iodoform  may  be  introduced  into  the  sac, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  the  drainage-tube  is  inserted.  The  iodoform-wool  is 
then  applied,  to  the  thickness,  when  lightly  compressed,  of  about  one  inch  and 
a  half,  and  extending  some  six  inches  on  each  side  of  the  opening  ;  over  this 
is  placed  an  ordinary  roller  bandage.  If  no  drainage-tube  has  been  inserted, 
the  dressing  may  be  left  on,  if  all  goes  well,  either  till  some  discharge  shows 
out  from  underneath  it,  or  tiU  the  abscess  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
healed ;  often  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  If  a  tube  has  been  inserted,  it  is 
better  to  dress  it  once  a  week,  to  shorten  or  remove  the  tube.  Any  pain,  or 
more  particularly  an  elevation  of  temperature,  is  an  indication  for  removing 
the  dressing.  Absorbent  wool  impregnated  with  salicyhc  acid,  or  silk  waste 
contaiJiing  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  acid  with  a  little  glycerine,  as  recom- 
mended by  McOill,  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  They  are  free  from  smell, 
and  cheaper  than  iodoform-wool,  but  their  antiseptic  properties  are  somewhat 
inferior. 

Two  or  three  layers  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  (1  in  10),  or  carbolic  acid 
and  glycerine  (1  in  8),  make  very  efScient  antiseptic  dressings,  but  they  must 
be  chimged  at  least  twice  on  the  first  day,  and  once  every  day  afterwards. 

In  the  absence  of  carbolic  acid,  spirit  and  water  is  an  excellent  antiseptic 
lotion,  bat  it  is  not  adapted  for  a  permanent  application,  as  it  so  soon  loses  its 
alo^iol. 

In  the  absence  of  all  antiseptics,  decomposition  may  be  reduced  to  a 
mininmm  by  securing  perfect  drainage  by  free  incisions  and  tubes,  so  as  to 
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dimmish  the  decomposable  matter  to  the  smallest  possible  quantity  ;  and  by 
avoiding  the  nse  of  water,  both  during  the  opening  of  the  abscess  and  after- 
wards— dry  cotton-wool  or  linen  rag  being  employed  to  wipe  away  the  blood 
and  discharges,  and  dry  pads  of  cotton-wool  or  simply  a  piece  of  oiled  rag 
being  applied  as  a  dressing. 

If  it  is  desired  to  apply  warmth  and  moisture  after  the  opening  of  an 
abscess,  it  is  best  done  by  means  of  a  few  layers  of  boracic  acid  lint,  dipped  in 
a  hot,  concentrated  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and  applied  like  a  fomentation^ 
being  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  and  a  sheet  of  cotton  wool  As  an 
antiseptic,  however,  this  is  somewhat  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  an  efficient  disinfec- 
tant in  cases  in  which  the  discharge  is  already  foul. 

If  decomposition  has  taken  place,  either  from  the  want  of  antiseptic  dress- 
ings or  from  the  fiiilure  of  the  treatment,  complete  disinfection  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  the  cavity  be  of  any  great  size,  such  as  that  of  a  lumbar  or  psoas 
abscess.  The  abscess  may  be  washed  out  by  injection  of  some  antiseptic 
solution,  such  as  Condy's  fluid,  carbolic  acid  lotion  (1  in  40),  or  boracic  acid, 
and  by  this  means  the  offensive  smell  of  the  discharge  may  be  diminished ;  but 
the  suppuration  is  kept  up,  or  even  increased,  by  the  repeated  application  of 
these  irritating  fluids,  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  are  discontinued,  the 
signs  of  putrefaction  soon  return.  Callender  pointed  out  that  this  is  in  many 
cases  due  to  the  irregularity  of  the  cavity  and  the  impossibility  of  making  the 
antiseptic  reach  every  part  of  it,  and  he  therefore  recommended  that  the  fluid 
should  be  pumped  in  at  some  degree  of  pressure,  so  as  completely  to  distend 
the  sac.  After  this  has  been  done,  some  antiseptic  dressing  may  be  applied. 
The  injection  must  be  done  under  an  anaesthetic,  so  as  completely  to  rels^  the 
parts  round  the  aliscess.  This  treatment  has  been  followed  by  very  good 
results.  The  solution  Callender  used  was  the  1  in  20  carbolic  lotion  diluted 
with  half  its  bulk  of  hot  water.  Chloride  of  zinc,  40  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy, 
and  had  better  not  be  used.  A  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  has  also  been 
used  with  good  results.  In  injecting  an  abscess-cavity,  however,  with  any 
antiseptic  solution,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  force,  or  the 
sac  may  be  ruptured  and  the  fluid  diffused  in  the  areolar  tissue,  an  accident 
which  might  be  fatal,  especially  if  the  stronger  antiseptics  were  being  used. 
Another  plan  lately  recommended,  is  to  introduce  iodoform  into  the  cavity  by 
means  of  a  brush,  or  on  the  end  of  the  drainage-tube.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  iodoform  dissolves  very  slowly  and  adheres  to  the  wall 
of  the  abscess,  so  that  if  some  is  introduced  daily,  it  may  accumulate  until  a 
quantity  is  present  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning.  A  case 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  University  College  Hospital,  which  nearly  proved 
fatal  before  the  cause  of  the  strange  symptoms  from  which  the  patient  suffered 
was  discovered  and  removed. 

CoiuititntloiuJ  Treatment. — ^With  the  view  of  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration,  the  Surgeon  must  be  careful  to  maintain  the  powers  of  the 
system,  and  not  to  reduce  the  patient  too  much,  even  if  the  inflammation  be 
of  an  acute  character  at  the  outset.  Suppuration  is  a  condition  of  debility, 
and  is  especially  predisposed  to  by  any  previously  existing  enfeebled  state  of 
the  system,  or  by  malnutrition.  Another  reason  for  the  avoidance  of  the  early 
employment  of  debilitating  means  is  that,  if  suppuration  once  be  established, 
the  dnin  on  the  system  may  eventually  be  so  considerable  as  to  require  all  the 
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pau'ent  s  powers  to  enable  him  to  bear  up  against  it  Hence  they  should  be 
husbanded  from  the  first.  While  the  abscess  is  discharging,  nourishing, 
tonic,  and  even  stimulating  treatment  will  be  required  in  proportion  to  the 
amoont  of  debility  that  is  induced.  Amongst  the  most  useful  medicinal  agents 
are  mineral  and  vegetable  tonics,  the  mineral  acids,  and  cod-liver  oil  in  the 
Bm»re  chronic  stages.  Attention  to  hygienic  conditions,  with  change  of  air, 
and  residence  at  the  sea-side,  are  also  valuable.  When  hectic  comes  on,  the 
nme  general  tonic  plan  must  be  adopted,  while  we  have  recourse  to  means 
adapted  to  meet  the  local  symptoms.  Thus,  acids  are  required  to  check  the 
sweating,  astringents  to  arrest  the  diarrhoea,  and  as  much  mild  nourishment 
as  the  patient  will  bear  to  support  the  strength. 

Eemorrhagb  into  the  cavity  op  an  Abscess  is  not  of  unfrequent 
c<?cflrrence.  It  may  arise  from  three  sources:  1.  Oozing  of  blood  from  the 
Tascnlar  wall  of  the  abscess ;  2.  Ulceration  into  a  vein ;  8.  Ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  the  coats  of  a  neighbouring  artery. 

The  WiifliliTig  which  occurs  from  the  abscess-wall  is  the  most  frequent, 
and  the  least  important.  It  sometimes  takes  place  before  the  abscess  is  opened, 
the  pns  that  escapes  being  then  found  to  be  sanious  and  mixed  with  small 
c^>a?Q]a.  More  commonly  it  occurs  after  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  in  con- 
seqnence  ]Ht>faably  of  the  wall  having  lost  the  support  of  the  contained  pus, 
wiitn  the  vessels  in  the  soft  walls  give  way  and  the  cavity  speedily  fills  with 
bkicd.  In  these  cases  the  haemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  laying  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess  freely  open  and  turning  out  the  coagula,  when  the  bleeding 
nsiallj  ceases  as  soon  as  the  interior  is  exposed  to  the  cold  air.  Should  this 
fai],  it  may  be  necessary  to  stuff  the  cavity  with  lint,  or,  if  possible,  with 
si.me  antiseptic  material  as  iodoform-  or  salicylic-wool,  and  to  apply  pressure 
vith  a  bandage.  When  the  cavity  is  closing,  the  vascular  granulations  which 
f«*rm  upon  its  walls  may  bleed  very  freely  if  any  pressure  be  accidentally 
brr>n«rht  to  bear  on  the  veins  leading  from  the  part.  In  this  case  the  bleeding 
c«afts  immediately  the  pressure  is  removed. 

Hsmonfaage  fh>m  Uleeratioii  extending  into  a  neighbonring  Vein,  is 
D^cessarily  far  more  serious.  It  has  usually  happened  from  sloughy  abscesses 
f'.rmed  on  the  side  of  the  neck  or  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  as  a  consequence 
^f  Ec&riatina  in  strumous  and  unhealthy  individuals,  opening  up  the  internal 
jnrilar  vein.  But  it  may  arise,  independently  of  any  specific  inflammation, 
ill  cachectic  patients.  In  these  distressing  cases,  the  only  treatment  that  can 
he  adripted  is,  to  plug  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  with  lint  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  and  supported  by  bandage  or  plasters.  In  this  way 
the  fatal  event  may  be  for  a  time  perhaps  delayed  ;  but  it  is  inevitable  ulti- 
Boattlj,  the  blood  bursting  forth  by  the  sides  of  the  plugs  as  these  become 
V^-^ened,  or  as  the  sloughing  opens  up  the  vein  more  widely.  The  effect 
*>'  the  bleeding  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  depressed  state  of  the  system, 
iaUoring  under  the  conjoined  influences  of  a  large  sloughy  wound  and  a 
■{Kcific  poison. 

If  the  haemorrhage  arise  from  the  Ulceration  of  a  large  Artery,  the  case 
*w>«arily  becomes  one  of  extreme  urgency.  I  have  known  this  condition  to 
(ntir  in  the  neck  and  in  the  thigh ;  in  the  neck  from  sloughy  scarlatinal 
^•cew  implicating  the  carotid ;  in  the  thigh,  from  the  extension  of  ulcera- 
te-n  from  abscesses  and  sinuses  to  the  deep  femoral.  When  this  untoward 
orxiiplicsdon  of  abscess  occurs  in  the  neck,  the  haemorrhage  is  usually  so 
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sudden  and  so  profuse  that  the  Surgeon  has  not  time  to  tie  the  carotid  before 
life  is  extinguished.  A.  J.  Pepper  has,  however,  recorded  a  case  of  severe 
hemorrhage  after  scarlet  fever,  which  was  repeated  several  times,  and  finally 
successfully  arrested  by  hgature  of  the  common  carotid.  The  patient  was  a 
man,  aged  80,  and  made  a  good  recovery.  In  the  thigh  the  case  is  not  so 
urgent  Warnings  by  repeated  small  haemorrhages  may  have  enabled  the 
Surgeon  to  adopt  means  to  restrain  the  bleeding  ;  and,  in  the  case  to  which  I 
allude,  that  of  a  young  man,  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  successfully.  In 
these  cases,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  trust  to  secondary  means  for  the  arrest 
of  the  bleeding.  When  practicable,  the  artery  should  be  compressed,  the 
cavity  freely  opened  up,  and  the  bleeding  vessel  sought  for  and  tied.  If  it 
cannot  be  found,  the  main  trunk  must  be  ligatured  ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons, 
this  is  the  only  course  that  can  be  pursued  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 

Sixus  AND  Fistula. — After  an  abscess  has  been  opened,  its  cavity  may  not 
fill  up  completely ;  but,  contracting  into  a  narrow  suppurating  track,  it  may 
form  a  canal  without  disposition  to  close,  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  pus 
constantly  exudes,  thus  constituting  a  Siniui  or  Fistula. 

The  difference  between  a  sinus  and  a  fistula  is  this — that  a  sinus  is  merely 
a  suppurating  track  penetrating  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  amongst  the  tissues, 
closed  at  its  deep  end,  and  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  A  fistula  is 
an  abnormal  communication  between  two  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  between 
a  cavity  and  the  surface,  or  a  track  through  which  the  secretion  of  some  gland 
or  hollow  viscus  takes  an  unnatural  course.  Thus  we  talk  of  a  sinus  leading 
down  to  dead  bone,  but  of  a  recto-vesical  fistula,  an  aerial  fistula,  a  urinary 
fistula,  &c. 

The  Causes  of  this  non-closure  of  the  cyst  of  an  abscess  may  be  referred  to 
the  following  heads : — 1.  The  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  piece  of  dead 
bone  at  the  bottom ;  2.  The  passage  of  irritating  secretions,  as  urine,  fteces^ 
saliva,  &c.,  through  the  abscess  ;  3.  The  contraction  of  neighbouring  muscles  ; 
as  when  the  abscess  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  as  occa- 
sionally happens  in  abscesses  about  the  limbs ;  and  4.  The  presence  of  an 
insufficiently  drained  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  sinus. 

The  orifice  of  a  sinus  or  fistula  when  situated  in  hard  and  condensed  tissues 
is  often  very  small,  depressed,  and  perhaps  covered  by  a  scab.  In  soft  tissues 
it  is  commonly  large  and  widely  open ;  when  communicating  with  bones  there 
arc  usually  soft,  florid  granulations  obstructing  it. 

Structure. — A  sinus  consists  of  a  narrow  channel,  often  long  and  winding, 
having  an  external  orifice  usually  somewhat  protuberant,  and  situated  under 
or  among  loose  florid  granulations.  The  walls  of  this  channel,  which  are 
always  indurated,  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  imperfectly-formed  granulations, 
exuding  ichorous  pus.  If  the  orifice  be  occluded,  this  pus  will  collect  witliin 
the  sinus,  and,  distending  its  walls,  reconvert  it  into  an  abscess.  In  structure, 
therefore,  a  sinus  may  be  said  to  be  a  long,  narrow,  chronic  abscess,  with  a 
permanent  external  aperture. 

The  granulation-tissue  of  a  sinus,  like  that  of  any  other  granulating  sore, 
contracts  in  healing,  and  conse<juently  a  healed  sinus  leaves  a  deep  dimple  in 
the  skin.  This  is  the  best  evidence  of  thorough  healing  ;  a  sinus  may  always 
be  expected  to  break  open  again  if  it  skins  over  superficially  without  dimpling. 

A  fistula  may  difl'er  in  no  respect  from  a  sinus  when  its  length  is  consider- 
able, as  in  many  anal  and  urethral  fistulse,  but  when  it  forms  merely  a  short 
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communicating  channel  between  two  cavities,  as  between  the  rectnm  and 
yagina,  or  between  the  sur&ce  and  a  cavity  or  dnct,  as  in  a  tracheal  or 
salivary  fistula,  the  granulations  may  become  completely  covered  by  epithelium 
continuous  with  that  on  each  side,  and  no  cure  is  possible  till  this  has  been  cut 
away  or  destroyed. 

The  Treatment  of  a  sinus  or  fistula  has  reference  to  its  cause  in  the  first 
instance  ;  for,  until  the  foreign  body  or  the  insufficient  drainage  that  keeps  it 
open  and  maintains  the  discharge  has  been  removed,  it  will  be  useless  to 
attempt  its  closure.  After  the  removal  of  the  obstacle  to  healing,  we  may 
endeavour  to  procure  obliteration  of  the  sinus  by  one  of  three  methods. 

1.  Presmtrei  by  means  of  a  roller  and  graduated  compress,  so  as  to  cause 
adhesion  of  its  opposite  sides,  is  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sinus  is 
recent,  without  much  surrounding  induration,  and  so  situated,  as  upon  the 
trunk,  that  pressure  can  easily  be  applied. 

2.  A  more  healthy  condition  may  often  be  produced  in  the  sinus  by  inject- 
ing it  from  time  to  time  with  "  red-wash,"  or  with  tincture  of  iodine,  by  the 
introduction  of  iodoform  in  crystals  by  means  of  a  catheter  or  by  soluble 
bougies  such  as  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea ;  by  passing  a  probe 
coated  with  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bottom  ;  by  passing  the  threads  of  a  seton 
or  a  drainage-tube  through  it. 

3.  Scraping  away  the  colons  and  imperfectly  granulating  sides  of  the  sinus  by 
means  of  a  small  sharp  spoon  (Fig.  95),  or  destroying  them  by  means  of  a  red- 
hot  wire  or  the  thermo-cautery,  is  a  very  efficacious  means  of  setting  up  a  new 
and  healthier  action  in  the  part,  and  so  bringing  about  a  closure  of  the  canal. 
The  galvanic  cautery  will  oft«n  be  found  most  convenient,  as  the  wire  can  l)e 
introduced  cold  and  heated  in  siiiiy  and  the  danger  of  wandering  from  the 
track  of  the  sinus  is  thus  avoided. 

4.  The  last  method  consists  in  laying  open  the  sinus  from  end  to  end,  and 
then  dreasing  the  wound  so  that  it  may  heal  from  the  bottom ;  in  this  way 
neighbouring  muscles,  that  have  kept  it  open  by  their  contractions,  may  also 
be  set  at  rest.  The  division  of  the  sinus  should  be  made  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  introduced  through  the  external  opening  either  by  the  aid  of  a  director 
or  without  such  assistance.  The  operation  should  be  done  eifectually,  the  sinus 
being  followed  as  far  as  is  prudent,  and  laid  open  as  completely  as  possible. 
Some  fistulas,  as  the  fistula  in  ano,  require  similar  treatment,  and  may  be 
succeasfully  and  almost  painlessly  opened  up  by  the  slow  action  of  the  elastic 
liyaiure,  A  thin  cord  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  being  drawn  through  and 
tied  tightly,  ulcerates  in  a  few  days  through  the  soft  parts  covering  the  track 
of  the  fistula.  This  plan  is  useful  in  cases  in  which  hsBmorrhage  is  appre- 
hended or  the  patient  dreads  the  knife. 

5.  Fistulse  which  are  lined  by  a  complete  epithelial  covering,  as  many 
vaico-vaginal,  recto-vaginal,  and  recto- vesical,  can  be  cured  only  by  destroy- 
ing this,  cither  by  cutting  or  scraping  it  away  or  by  cauterisation.  Many 
such  fistuIsB  require  plastic  operations  for  their  cure. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


ULCERATION. 

By  xriceration  is  meant  a  progressive  destruction  of  the  tissues,  in  which 
the  solid  parts  seem  to  melt  away  into  a  liquid  discharge  without  the  aepani- 
tion  of  visible  portions  of  dead  tissue.  The  meaning  of  the  term  will  be  made 
more  clear  by  a  few  examples.  If  a  piece  of  skin  be  killed  in  any  war,  as  by 
the  application  of  some  caustic,  or  by  mechanical  violence,  there  is  at  first  no 
solution  of  continuity,  the  dead  tissue  is  everywhere  continuous  with  the 
living :  but  within  a  few  hours  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  surrounding  living  tissues,  thus  imperfectly  marking  out  the 
limits  of  the  part  that  is  killed.  By  about  the  second  or  third  day  the  line 
between  the  dead  and  li\'ing  becomes  more  clearly  defined,  the  cuticle  at  the 
margin  of  the  living  part  becomes  loose,  and  is  raised  by  fluid  beneath  it,  and 
at  last  comes  away,  exposing  a  narrow  raw  surface  discharging  pus ;  the  li  vin<'' 
tissues  which  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  dead,  then  seem  gradually  to 
melt  away  into  the  purulent  discharge  till  a  complete  solution  of  continuity  is 
established,  the  dead  part,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  the  slough,"  being  completely 
loosened  and  cast  off".  This  process,  by  which  a  slough  is  separated  from  the 
parts  beneath,  takes  place  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  hnng  tissues  ;  it  is 
spoken  of  as  ulceration,  and  the  sore  left  is  called  a  simple  ulcer. 

The  eflects  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  poison  of  a  soft  chancre  form 
another  excellent  example  of  ulceration.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
inoculation  a  small  inflamed  spot  appears,  with  redness,  swelling  and  itching  : 
by  the  third  day  the  cuticle  is  raised  by  a  drop  of  pus  ;  when  the  thin 
epidermic  covering  is  removed  a  small  red  sore  is  seen,  from  which  pus  exudes : 
this  slowly  extends  day  by  day,  the  discharge  being  purulent,  and  at  no  time 
do  any  visible  portions  of  dead  tissue  come  away  with  it ;  round  the  sore  the 
tissues  show  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflanamation.  Such  a  sore  would  be  called 
a  specific  tikeTy  the  irritant  which  causes  the  inflammation  and  destruction  of 
the  tissues  being  a  specific  poison. 

A  third  form  of  ulceration,  differing  essentially  from  the  two  preoediuo-,  is 
seen  in  the  later  stages  of  the  growth  of  malignant  tumours.    Thus  an 
epithelial  cancer  conunences  as  a  small  hard  growth,  which  infiltrates  the 
surrounding  tissues.    By  the  pressure  of  the  growth  which  forces  its  way  iuto 
the  interstices  of  the  structures  which  it  is  invading,  the  original  tissues 
become  absorbed,  and  the  cancer-tissue  comes  to  occupy  their  place.     When 
the  growth  reaches  a  certain  size  its  central  parts  degenerate,  soften  and  break 
down,  and  a  loss  of  substance  takes  place.    As  the  disease  progresses  more  and 
more  of  the  surrounding  tissue  becomes  invaded  and  destroyed  by  the  cancerous 
growth,  which  in  its  turn  breaks  down  and  melts  away  supedScially.     Thus 
the  most  extensive  destruction  may  take  place.    This  process  is  described  as 
ulceration,  although  here  there  may  be  no  true  inflammation,  and  the  resultiuj 
sore  is  called  a  caticeroKs  or  malignant  ulcer. 
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All  these  fonns  of  ulceration  have  one  feature  in  common  ;  the  original 
tifi8Q€8  are  first  infiltrated  and  pressed  upon  bj  cells  foreign  to  the  part,  which 
destroy  them  and  occnpj  their  place  ;  then  in  their  turn  the  new  cells  perish, 
and  are  thrown  off  superficially  with  a  fluid  discharge,  and  thus  a  progressive 
destrocdoD  of  tisBue  takes  place.  In  the  first  two  examples  the  invading  cells 
are  the  white  blood  corpuscles  which  have  migrated  from  the  vessels,  and  in 
the  last  thej  are  the  special  cells  of  the  cancerous  growth. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  to  deal  only  with  ulceration  as  it  occurs  as 
a  part  of  the  process  of  inflammation. 

An  nicer  passes  through  two  stages,  viz.,  1.  Extension ;  and  2.  Repair.  To 
the  former  of  these  only  is  the  term  '^  ulceration  "  applied. 

Patbologt. — The  process  of  ulceration  when  dependent  on  inflammation 
hardij  needs  a  detailed  description,  as  it  diflers  in  no  essential  feature  from 
that  already  described  as  taking  place  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  the  only 
miation  being  that  in  the  latter  case  the  formation  of  pus  and  destruction  of 
tisoe  take  place  in  a  closed  space,  while  in  the  former  it  occm*s  upon  a 
w&oe.  The  separation  of  a  dead  piece  of  tissue  from  the  surrounding  living 
f«rt8  is  thus  accomplished.  The  tissue  immediately  in  contact  with  that 
rhjch  is  dead  must  necessarily  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  injury 
rhich  has  caused  the  mischief,  and  its  vitality  thus  being  lowered,  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  are  manifested  in  it  with  an  intensity  corre- 
cpunding  to  the  degree  of  damage,  and  consequently  diminishing  as  we  recede 
fr^jm  the  parts  that  have  been  actually  killed.  Where  the  living  tissues  touch 
'he  dead  the  condition  of  stasis  will  be  reached,  and  those  vessels  which  pass 
fn>ffl  the  dead  to  the  living  tissue  will  become  plugged  with  clots  extending  as 
far  as  the  next  branch  in  the  living  parts.  Beyond  the  area  of  stasis  we 
^hoold  find  that  of  retarded  flow,  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles,  and 
oiisration ;  and,  beyond  this  again,  that  of  simple  dilatation  with  increased 
rapidity  of  flow  or  fluxion.  The  width  of  the  area  in  which  these 
inflammatory  phenomena  take  place  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  merely 
sucroscopic,  as  in  the  separation  of  a  piece  of  dead  tissue  which  has  been 
^vented  from  decomposing  by  antiseptic  treatment,  or  it  may  extend  for 
tialf  an  inch  or  more.  Occasionally  these  vascular  conditions  can  be  recog- 
oistil  clinically  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  ;  in  the 
•>nA  of  fluxion  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  remove  the  finger  before  the  brilliant 
^  ookrar  has  returned  ;  in  that  of  retarded  flow  a  second  or  more  may  elapse 
vfoiB  the  pale  mark  made  by  the  finger  has  regained  its  red  colour,  and  the 
tim  in  this  area  is  a  more  dusky  red  than  in  that  of  fluxion  ;  sometimes  small 
rei  d'jts  may  be  noticed  in  the  pale  patch  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
iiKlicatin^  points  at  which  some  red  corpuscles  have  escaped  from  the  distended 
^cttela.  Lastly,  close  to  the  dead  tissue  may  be  seen  a  dark-red  line  unaltered 
'T  premre,  indicating  the  area  of  stasis  and  thrombosis,  in  which  also  many 
^  eorpoflcles  have  escaped  from  the  damaged  vessels.  From  the  vessels  in 
th«  Stage  of  retarded  flow  abundant  exudation  of  blood-plasma  and  migration 
"f  tlie  oorposcles  take  place.  The  wandering  cells  move  in  great  numbers 
inu*  the  passive  layer  of  tissue  touching  the  dead  part,  and  by  their  pressure 
^'s'troy  iQch  remains  of  vitality  as  may  be  left ;  the  original  tissue  sofl;en8 
^  disintegrates,  its  place  becomes  occupied  by  closely-packed  crowds  of 
^<=^M>)C7tes ;  the  leucocytes  in  contact  with  tlie  irritating  dead  tissue  in  their 
'omdeipeQaate,  and  becoming  granular  and  losing  their  adhesion,  are  separated 
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V   >:e  ^roos  exadation  from  the  neighbonring  yesBels,  and 

^  ^      ••-^n  ^«i  ue  pnioeflB  of  separation  iB  completecL    When  this  has 

.  — - -tcr  *  ert  oovered  superficially  by  a  tuufonn  layer  of  closely 

>        •  • «.    n*m  che  white  corpuscles  which  have  migrated  from  the 

^     ^.      .  -«ir''tc«  ift  a  simple  ulcer.    The  dead  tissue  which  acted  as  a 

...    • .  !ic  •vuioved,  if  no  fiirther  source  of  irritation  be  present, the 

^     v»utfti^  recover  from  their  impaired  vitality,  the  iniSammation 

>^  ^.. .  -N.     ^  >* . "ii  o^MCB^  and  the  process  of  ropair  commences.    This  proctss 

..     ,>*.  •tu  u  che  next  chapter  with  repair  in  generaL 

•  .:>^  •  iu  ifr  c  occurs  from  the  inoculation  of  a  specific  poison,  as  in  the 

.  V    .    .  t  >«.»tt  chancre  before  given,  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  jnst 

N^   .  ^.^.  .  vct^nc  chat  at  no  time  is  there  a  visible  piece  of  dead  tissne  cast  off, 

«     .>..   Ltc  -meant  which  causes  the  process  is  developed  persistently  in  the 

Nv  .^.x^ey  ittid«  unless  it  be  in  some  way  destroyed,  may  continue  to  maintain 

V   .v>^:uc(.tve  process  almost  indefinitely.    It  is  evident  that  if  the  irritating 

'  .  UN  icvtiop^  in  the  sore  is  of  sufficient  intensity,  it  may  cause  death  of  the 

i>cKviN  -xfore  the  process  of  absorption  of  the  original  structures  andsubstitu- 

u  it  >f  wi  uiafis  of  leucocytes  for  them,  has  had  time  to  be  completed.    It  is 

.iK.vr  :Uc^  circumstances  that  ulceration  merges  into  spreading  gangrene,  the 

t>Mu«^  iK>  lunger  appearing  to  melt  away  in  the  liquid  discharges,  bnt  remain- 

>ux  w^  ^«  !i^»ft«  partially  disintegrated  slough  on  the  surface  of  the  sore. 

t'ho  pi\)cess  of  formation  of  an  ulcer  in  skin  which  has  long  suffered  from 
chumic  inflammation  has  been  well  described  by  Billroth.  "  Let  us  suppose," 
Iw  M>H«  ^'  that  we  have  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  leg,  say  on 
ihv  Hutt^rior  surface  of  its  lower  third.  The  skin  is  traversed  by  dilated 
^vHMti'lM«  honco  it  is  redder  than  normal ;  it  is  swollen,  partly  from  seroos, 
);HU'ilv  tVinu  plastic  infiltration:  and  it  is  sensitive  to  pressure.  Wanderin? 
vvIIm  akv  infiltrated,  especially  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  cutis :  thisrenden 
ihg  (»HpiU»)  longer  and  more  succulent ;  the  development  of  the  cells  of  the 
i\«to  «\l»lpighii  also  becomes  more  plentiful,  and  its  superficial  layers  do  mtt 
|HuiM  into  the  normal  homy  state  ;  the  connective  tissue  of  the  papillaiy  layer 
m  Wi^ftor,  and  becomes  partly  gelatinous.  Now,  slight  friction  at  any  point 
MUtHiHvt  to  remove  the  soft,  thin,  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis.  This  exposes 
(ho  (H^IMayor  of  the  rete  Malpighii ;  new  irritation  is  set  up,  and  the  result  is 
a  ttiippnruting  surface,  whose  upper  layer  consists  of  wandering  cells,  the  lower 
of  IfiHMitly  dogonorated  and  enJarged  cutaneous  papillae.  If  at  this  sta^  the 
\mi  W(«ro  kept  at  perfect  rest,  and  protected  from  further  irritation,  the  epi- 
\VnMnlM  would  bo  gradually  regenerated,  and  the  still  superficial  ulcer  would 
v^ioi^trlKti.  Dnt  usually  the  slight  superficial  wound  is  too  little  noticed,  it  is 
i^siHimMl  to  new  irritations  of  various  kinds  ;  there  are  suppuration  and  mole* 
iMimr  (li'Mtru(^tion  of  the  exposed  inflamed  tissue,  then  of  the  papillae,  and  the 
iHMult  Im  a  loss  of  substance  which  gradually  grows  deeper  and  wider :  the  ulcer 
in  hjjly  formed." 

OftUMi* — Tf^  conditions  essential  to  ulceration  are  : — 1.  An  irritant  acting 
on  a  llniitiHl  portion  of  the  living  tissues  with  sufficient  intensity  to  cause  the 
^U\^\\  of  retarded  flow  in  the  vessels  with  abundant  migration  of  the  white 
(Uirpiiw'IcN,  culminating  in  stasis  and  death  in  the  parts  mostly  directly  acted 
on.    :2.  A  ]H'r8istent  action  of  the  irritant  for  a  sufficient  time. 

Wo  have  before  seen,  in  the  Chapter  on  Inflammation  and  SuppuratioHi 
llmt  tliu  offm^t  produced  on  a  living  tissue  by  an  irritant  depends  partly  on  the 
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inteMity  of  the  irritant  itself,  and  partly  on  the  power  of  resistance  of  the 
ti^nes,  or,  in  other  words,  their  degree  of  vitality.  Consequently,  the  causes 
of  Dlceration,  like  those  of  inflammation  in  general,  are  divided  into  'Br^- 
^ispoiiiig,  or  those  which  render  the  tissues  liable  to  suffer  severely  from 
injiirioas  influences  by  impairing  their  vitality;  and  Excitiiig,  or,  in  other 
vordfl,  the  injurious  influences  themselves. 

FNdurposiiig  Cause. — Everything  that  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
inflammation  is  also  a  predisposing  cause  of  ulceration  (see  page  159),  and  the 
foiloTing  may  be  mentioned  as  amongst  the  most  important.  They  are 
chfedr  conditions  that  interfere  in  some  way  with  the  nutrition  of  a  part.  A 
feeUe  circulation,  such  as  often  exists  in  the  lower  limbs,  in  the  alee  of  the 
D€se,  and  in  newly  formed  or  recently  cicatrized  tissues,  predisposes  to  the 
f'jnnation  of  ulcers.  As  age  advances,  nutrition  becomes  impaired  and  the 
circoJation  less  active,  and  slight  causes  sufiice  to  lead  to  disintegration  of  the 
smcture  of  a  part.  Hence  we  commonly  see  ulcers  of  the  legs  in  elderly 
pti>ple,  more  particularly  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  arising  from  slight  irrita- 
ti'*  or  pressure.  Parts  cut  off  from  connection  with  a  healthy  nerve-centre 
iil<:erate  readily,  as  the  nates  in  paraplegia. 

TissoeB  that  have  been  passively  congested  for  a  long  time  are  apt  to  inflame 
W'ler  the  influence  of  some  trifling  exciting  cause,  and  to  run  rapidly  into 
BWration.  This  usually  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  part,  where  the 
nitrition  is  lowest ;  here  a  small  sore  forms,  which  exudes  thin  unhealthy 
pa?,  and  rapidly  extends.  So  long  as  the  sore  is  inflamed,  it  continues  to 
fpnad,  and  reparation  cannot  take  place.  In  some  cases  in  which,  from  the 
iljove  canses,  the  vitality  has  been  greatly  lowered,  the  exciting  cause  which  is 
>Trf5cient  to  give  rise  to  ulceration  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection. 
Th»  is  eqiecially  marked  in  scrofula,  scurvy,  and  syphilis.  In  some  forms  of 
««v»fiilous  and  syphilitic  ulceration  the  process  resembles  in  many  respects 
that  of  malignant  ulceration — the  chronic,  inflammatory  products  first  forming 
a  »»U<i  mass  of  very  slow  growth,  almost  like  a  tumour,  which  ultimately 
^>^?«nenites  and  softens  in  the  centre,  and  is  discharged  superficially,  leaving 
J*  raw  smrface,  which  slowly  spreads  by  ulceration.  Tubercular  ulceration 
Jiio^g  much  the  same  course.  These  form  a  connecting  link  between 
^M\k  inflammatory  ulceration,  and  ulceration  from  malignant  growths. 

teitiag  Cavaes. — ^The  direct  exciting  causes  of  ulceration  act  chiefly  on 
^  ?fa'n  and  mncous  membranes,  and  are  very  various  in  character  : — 

I.  The  most  rapidly  spreading  forms  of  ulceration  arise  from  specific  infec- 
•^*>  poisons,  as  in  phagedenic  ulcers,  hospital  gangrene,  soft  chancre,  the  sore 
i*j.jat  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  many  syphilitic  ulcerations.  Most  of  these,  at 
Uie  Bame  time,  cause  acute  inflammation,  extending  to  some  distance  beyond 
^^K  area  in  which  destruction  of  the  tissues  is  visibly  taking  place.  In  such 
•"«i>«  the  action  of  the  irritant  may  be  so  acute,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
t-<.i«  80  r^id,  that  the  migratory  cells  may  not  have  completely  displaced 
t:»»'  original  stmctuies  before  disintegration  occurs.  Microscopic  shreds  of  the 
♦T^'ilt  Usnies  are  then  to  be  found  in  the  pus,  which  contains  fewer  genuine  pus- 
'^■k  and  asBomes  often  the  form  of  a  dirty  brownish  fluid,  discoloured  by  the 
'^'kim  np  red  corpuscles  from  the  disintegrating  layer  of  tissue.  When  the 
"^tant  is  more  potent  still,  and  penetrates  into  the  surrounding  parts,  destroy- 
..'17  them  rapidly  before  any  extensive  migration  has  had  time  to  take  place, 
i*J*^  of  disorganised  tissue  constituting  "sloughs  "  are  formed,  which  com- 
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By  Ulceration  is  meant  a  progressive  destruction  of  the  tissues,  in  which 
the  solid  parts  seem  to  melt  away  into  a  liquid  discharge  without  the  separa- 
tion of  visible  portions  of  dead  tissue.  The  meaning  of  the  term  will  l>e  made 
more  clear  by  a  few  examples.  If  a  piece  of  skin  be  killed  in  any  way,  as  by 
the  application  of  some  caustic,  or  by  mechanical  violence,  there  is  at  first  no 
solution  of  continuity,  the  dead  tissue  is  everywhere  continuous  with  the 
living :  but  within  a  few  hours  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  surrounding  living  tissues,  thus  imperfectly  marking  out  the 
limits  of  the  part  that  is  killed.  By  about  the  second  or  third  day  the  line 
between  the  dead  and  li\ing  becomes  more  clearly  defined,  the  cuticle  at  the 
margin  of  the  living  part  becomes  loose,  and  is  raised  by  fluid  beneath  it,  and 
at  last  comes  away,  exposing  a  narrow  raw  surface  discharging  pus ;  the  livinfj 
tissues  which  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  dead,  then  seem  gradually  to 
melt  away  into  the  purulent  discharge  till  a  complete  solution  of  continuity  is 
established,  the  dead  part,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  the  slough,"  being  completely 
loosened  and  cast  off.  This  process,  by  which  a  slough  is  separated  from  the 
parts  beneath,  takes  place  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  linng  tissues  ;  it  is 
spoken  of  as  ulceration,  and  the  sore  left  is  called  a  simple  ulcer. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  poison  of  a  soft  chancre  form 
another  excellent  example  of  ulceration.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
inoculation  a  small  inflamed  spot  appears,  with  redness,  swelling  and  itching  : 
by  the  third  day  the  cuticle  is  raised  by  a  drop  of  pus  ;  when  the  thin 
epidermic  covering  is  removed  a  small  red  sore  is  seen,  from  which  pus  exudes : 
this  slowly  extends  day  by  day,  the  discharge  being  purulent,  and  at  no  time 
do  any  ^•i8ible  portions  of  dead  tissue  come  away  with  it ;  round  the  sore  the 
tissues  show  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation.  Such  a  sore  would  be  called 
a  specific  tilcei',  the  irritant  which  causes  the  inflammation  and  destruction  of 
the  tissues  being  a  specific  poison. 

A  third  form  of  ulceration,  differing  essentially  from  the  two  precedin*r,  is 
seen  in  the  later  stages  of  the  growth  of  malignant  tumours.  Thus  an 
epithelial  cancer  commences  as  a  small  hard  growth,  which  infiltrates  the 
suiTounding  tissues.  By  the  pressure  of  the  growth  which  forces  its  way  into 
the  interstices  of  the  structures  which  it  is  invading,  the  original  tissues 
become  absorbed,  and  the  cancer-tissne  comes  to  occupy  their  place.  AVhen 
the  growth  reaches  a  certain  size  its  central  parts  degenerate,  soften  and  break 
down,  and  a  loss  of  substance  takes  place.  As  the  disease  progresses  more  and 
more  of  the  surrounding  tissue  becomes  invaded  and  destroyed  by  the  canceroos 
growth,  which  in  its  turn  breaks  down  and  melts  away  snperiScially.  Thus 
the  most  extensive  destruction  may  take  place.  This  process  is  described  as 
ulceration,  although  here  there  may  be  no  true  inflammation,  and  the  resulting 
sore  is  called  a  cancerous  or  malignant  ulcer. 
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All  these  forms  of  ulceration  have  one  feature  in  common  ;  the  original 
tisaee  are  firgt  infiltrated  and  pressed  upon  by  cells  foreign  to  the  part,  which 
destroy  them  and  occupy  their  place  ;  then  in  their  turn  the  new  cells  perish, 
and  are  thrown  off  superficially  with  a  fluid  discharge,  and  thus  a  progressive 
destfQctioii  of  tissue  takes  place.  In  the  first  two  examples  the  invading  cells 
are  the  white  blood  corpuscles  which  have  migrated  from  the  vessels,  and  in 
ilie  last  they  are  the  special  cells  of  the  cancerous  growth. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  to  deal  only  with  ulceration  as  it  occurs  as 
a  part  of  the  process  of  inflammation. 

An  nicer  passes  through  two  stages,  viz.,  1.  Extension ;  and  2.  Repair.  To 
the  fonner  of  these  only  is  the  term  *^  ulceration  *'  applied. 

Pathology. — ^The  process  of  ulceration  when  dependent  on  inflammation 
hardly  needs  a  detailed  description,  as  it  diflers  in  no  essential  feature  from 
that  ab^eady  described  as  taking  place  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  the  only 
Tariation  being  that  in  the  latter  case  the  formation  of  pus  and  destruction  of 
ti^oe  take  place  in  a  closed  space,  while  in  the  former  it  occurs  upon  a 
^aoe.  The  separation  of  a  dead  piece  of  tissue  from  the  surrounding  living 
parts  is  thus  accomplished.  The  tissue  immediately  in  contact  \vith  that 
vhicfa  is  dead  must  necessarily  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  injury 
which  has  caused  the  mischief,  and  its  vitality  thus  being  lowered,  the 
pheD<Muena  of  inflammation  are  manifested  in  it  with  an  intensity  corre- 
^^nding  to  the  d^;ree  of  damage,  and  consequently  diminishing  as  we  recede 
fr<^  the  parts  that  have  been  actually  killed.  Where  the  living  tissues  touch 
the  dead  the  condition  of  stasis  will  be  reached,  and  those  vessels  which  pass 
fr^  the  dead  to  the  living  tissue  will  become  plugged  with  clots  extending  as 
^^r  as  the  next  branch  in  the  living  paits.  Beyond  the  area  of  stasis  we 
«hoQ]d  find  that  of  retarded  flow,  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles,  and 
migntion ;  and,  beyond  this  again,  that  of  simple  dilatation  with  increased 
rapidity  of  flow  or  fluxion.  The  width  of  the  area  in  which  these 
oflanmiatory  phenomena  take  place  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  merely 
i&icprj8cx>pic,  as  in  the  separation  of  a  piece  of  dead  tissue  which  has  been 
{^n^veoted  from  decomposing  by  antiseptic  treatment,  or  it  may  extend  for 
t^  an  inch  or  more.  Occasionally  these  vascular  conditions  can  be  recog- 
Mtd  clim'cally  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  ;  in  the 
^r^  of  fluxion  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  remove  the  finger  before  the  brilliant 
r^  ooloor  has  returned  ;  in  that  of  retarded  flow  a  second  or  more  may  elapse 
"fcKre  the  pale  mark  made  by  the  finger  has  regained  its  red  colour,  and  the 
t'Qt  in  this  area  is  a  more  dusky  red  than  in  that  of  fluxion  ;  sometimes  small 
rni  dots  may  be  noticed  in  the  pale  patch  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
tridicating  points  at  which  some  red  corpuscles  have  escaped  from  the  distended 
^f^ttels.  liistly,  close  to  the  dead  tissue  may  be  seen  a  dark-red  line  unaltered 
T  presnire,  indicating  the  area  of  stasis  and  thrombosis,  in  which  also  many 
r^  OfiTposcles  have  escaped  from  the  damaged  vessels.  From  the  vessels  in 
tlie  stage  of  retarded  flow  abundant  exudation  of  blood-plasma  and  migration 
"^  the  corposcles  take  place.  The  wandering  cells  move  in  great  numbers 
mt<i  the  passive  layer  of  tissue  touching  the  dead  part,  and  by  their  pressure 
<latMj  gQch  remains  of  vitality  as  may  be  left ;  the  original  tissue  softens 
^  disintegrates,  its  place  becomes  occupied  by  closely-packed  crowds  of 
leQorj<^fteR ;  the  leucocytes  in  contact  with  the  irritating  dead  tissue  in  their 
ton  degenerate,  and  becoming  granular  and  losing  their  adhesion,  are  separated 
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.  'C  Tt^m  their  impaired  vitality,  the  inflammation 

iiii  the  process  of  ropair  commences.    This  process 

: ' :  'oapcer  with  repair  in  general. 

:rttfn  che  inoculation  of  a  specific  poison,  as  in  the 

.cuicre  Jtffijre  given,  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  just 

:ti.  a  10  dme  is  there  a  visible  piece  of  dead  tissue  cast  off, 

ait.  vii.'ti  causes  the  process  is  developed  persistently  in  the 

. ..     -.v.^*  t  be  in  some  way  destroyed,  may  continue  to  maintain 

.    .'"cw*  .ilmijet  indefinitely.    It  is  evident  that  if  the  irritating 

vv.    I   tw  9un»  is  of  sufiicient  intensity,  it  may  cause  death  of  the 

'K   'ixiOMs  of  absorption  of  the  original  structures  and  sabstita- 

4    <fUcocjtC8  for  them,  has  had  time  to  be  completed.     It  is 

•  c^    .  \  'vaiecimws  that  ulceration  merges  into  spreading  gangrene,  the 

^^  ,.  .v.^c  d^ppearing  to  melt  away  in  the  liquid  discharges,  but  remain- 

-     ^...  tyrtrallr  disintegrated  slough  on  the  surface  of  the  sore. 

^    .  .i.wjsi^  of  fomuition  of  an  ulcer  in  skin  which  has  long  suffered  from 

...     .i«iiiuurtcioa  has  been  well  described  by  Billroth.    "  Let  us  sappoee," 

x^  .>^  '  iidkfc  w^  have  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  1^,  sslj  on 

.  ..vn.r  siirtkc^  of  its  lower  third.     The  skin  is  traversed  by  dilated 

,  >^  >v   h.iKv  ic  18  redder  than  normal ;  it  is  swollen,  partly  from  seroos, 

^  .N    -Mil  tuascic  infiltration :  and  it  is  sensitive  to  pressure.    Wandering 

.s  ».\    iuiiin«;vd.eepecially  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  cutis:  this  renders 

.V   H^tM.ljv  A>tt$jyr  and  more  succulent ;  the  development  of  the  cells  of  the 

»,.   >i.».|»i5Chu  also  becomes  more  plentiful,  and  its  superficial  layers  do  not 

>,»5;s.  :»vi.»  Jk*  iMmnal  homy  state  ;  the  connective  tissue  of  the  papillaiy  layer 

:^  ><.tvi.  Aiul  b^ixMues  partly  gelatinous.    Now,  slight  friction  at  any  point 

>^.  Vvtv  ;v»  rvttK^^v  the  soft,  thin,  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis.    This  erpoaes 

.\  A  .Na^vvr  vtf  the  rete  Malpighii ;  new  irritation  is  set  up,  and  the  resnlt  is 

i  >*o»jK«>ktti^vr  sttrfiiee,  whose  upper  layer  consists  of  wandering  cells,  the  lower 

0.  ;\\xi:^>i  vK»$^>nerHted  and  enlarged  cutaneous  papilLe.    If  at  this  stage  the 

'K*i\  %vty  k\^^  at  perfect  rest,  and  protected  from  further  irritation,  the  epi- 

.U4^*.'5i  wvH^kl  he  grmlaally  regenerated,  and  the  still  superficial  ulcer  would 

vKt4.M*.v     But  nswally  the  slight  superficial  wound  is  too  little  noticed,  it  is 

s  vist^xl  to  iH^w  irritations  of  various  kinds ;  there  are  suppuration  and  mole- 

sst*^^  vKviHih^iv^n  of  the  exposed  inflamed  tissue,  then  of  the  papillae,  and  the 

»x^**ti  i*  a  Kw  of  sulwtance  which  gradually  grows  deeper  and  wider  :  the  ulcer 

9Mm^  Tht  ftif^thns  essential  to  ulceration  are :— 1.  An  irritant  actin<r 
v^n  a  UuuuhI  ix^rtiou  of  tlw  living  tissues  with  sulBBcient  intensity  to  cause  the 
«i^^  \^f  M^rvKnl  How  in  the  vessels  with  abundant  migration  of  the  white 
vN'.^Yiw^^W.  v^uUuiuatiwg  in  stasis  and  death  in  the  parts  mostly  directly  acted 
vsfc^,    ^^  A  ivwti*tvMt  motion  of  the  irritant  for  a  sufficient  time. 

Wo  )^HW  lH^f\H\*  mvn,  in  the  Chapter  on  Inflammation  and  Suppuration, 
Ihal  lU\»  oft\\^  ^v^HUlCtHi  on  a  living  tissue  by  an  irritant  depends  partly  on  the 
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int€Dfiity  of  the  irritant  itself,  and  partly  on  the  power  of  resistance  of  the 
tMes,  or,  in  other  words,  their  degree  of  vitality.  Consequently,  the  causes 
«»f  alteration,  like  those  of  inflammation  in  general,  are  divided  into  'Br^- 
dispofiBg,  or  those  which  render  the  tissues  liable  to  suffer  severely  from 
mjorioiis  influences  by  impairing  their  vitality;  and  Szeitiiig,  or,  in  other 
Tords,  the  injurious  influences  themselves. 

Pkedisposing  Cause. — Everything  that  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
influnmation  is  also  a  predisposing  cause  of  ulceration  (see  page  159),  and  the 
foUoving  may  be  mentioned  as  amongst  the  most  important.  They  are 
chidlj  conditions  that  interfere  in  some  way  with  the  nutrition  of  a  part.  A 
feeble  circulation,  such  as  often  exists  in  the  lower  limbs,  in  the  alse  of  the 
no^,  and  in  newly  formed  or  recently  cicatrized  tissues,  predisposes  to  the 
f  jrmation  of  ulcers.  As  age  advances,  nutrition  becomes  impaired  and  the 
eircolation  less  active,  and  slight  causes  sufiice  to  lead  to  disintegration  of  the 
stnidure  of  a  part.  Hence  we  commonly  see  ulcers  of  the  legs  in  elderly 
P»x»j)le,  more  particularly  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  arising  from  slight  irrita- 
tion (Mr  pressure.  Parts  cut  off  from  connection  with  a  healthy  nerve-centre 
■iterate  readily,  as  the  nates  in  paraplegia. 

TisBncs  that  have  been  passively  congested  for  a  long  time  are  apt  to  inflame 
inder  the  influence  of  some  trifling  exciting  cause,  and  to  run  rapidly  into 
alceration.  This  usually  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  part,  where  the 
r«::trition  is  lowest ;  here  a  small  sore  forms,  which  exudes  thin  unhealthy 
P'i«,  and  rapidly  extends.  So  long  as  the  sore  is  inflamed,  it  continues  to 
^^,  and  reparation  cannot  take  place.  In  some  cases  in  which,  from  the 
a^'ove  causes,  the  vitality  has  been  greatly  lowered,  the  exciting  cause  which  is 
^Tifficient  to  give  rise  to  ulceration  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection. 
This  jg  especially  marked  in  scrofula,  scurvy,  and  syphilis.  In  some  forms  of 
•TJffblous  and  syphilitic  ulceration  the  process  resembles  in  many  respects 
:bat  of  malignant  ulceration — the  chronic,  inflammatory  products  fii-st  forming 
a  ai4id  mass  of  very  slow  growth,  almost  like  a  tumour,  which  ultimately 
<ifc?enerate«  and  soflens  in  the  centre,  and  is  discharged  superficially,  leaving 
a  raw  surface,  which  slowly  spreads  by  ulceration.  Tubercular  ulceration 
'••!ov,*8  much  the  same  course.  These  form  a  connecting  link  between 
^iiufile  inflammatory  ulceration,  and  ulceration  from  malignant  growths. 

Xadtbi^  Cavaes. — ^The  direct  exciting  causes  of  ulceration  act  chiefly  on 
tie  lidn  and  macous  membranes,  and  are  very  various  in  character  : — 

1.  The  most  rapidly  spreading  forms  of  ulceration  arise  from  specific  infcc- 
'Jve  poisons,  as  in  phagedsenic  ulcers,  hospital  gangrene,  soft  chancre,  the  sore 
thrr/at  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  many  syphilitic  ulcerations.  Most  of  these,  at 
iL«  same  time,  cause  acute  inflammation,  extending  to  some  distance  beyond 
ih':  area  in  which  destruction  of  the  tissues  is  visibly  taking  place.  In  such 
'^a«tt  the  action  of  the  irritant  may  be  so  acute,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
ti^'Oitt  ao  rapid,  that  the  migratory  cells  may  not  have  completely  displaced 
t:*  crijanal  structures  before  disintegration  occurs.  Microscopic  shreds  of  the 
»T»>ilt  tisBues  are  then  to  be  found  in  the  pus,  which  contains  fewer  genuine  pus- 
*<;ii»  and  aasomes  often  the  form  of  a  dirty  brownish  fluid,  discoloured  by  the 
•r'ken  up  red  corpuscles  from  the  disintegrating  layer  of  tissue.  When  the 
in^taiit  is  more  potent  still,  and  penetrates  into  the  surrounding  parts,  destroy- 
-?  them  rapidly  before  any  extensive  migration  has  had  time  to  take  place, 
L»5tn  cif  disorganised  tissue  constituting  "sloughs  "  are  formed,  which  com- 
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piecclv  .»ov(T  liie  flirdicii.  a^I  :Le discharge  mavi)e  merely  serous  fluid, Bcarcdv 
cur) id  wicii  vr-iLi.  Ti>t  wb  le  process  thus  merges  into  gangrene.  No  sharj) 
line  tTcin  ^>e  'irawTi  otCA-e-rc  spreading  gangrenous  inflammation  and  ulceration, 
;iud  we  i.-ail  liie  i:ia*nii».Hiuicc  conditions  bj  such  names  as  sloughing,  gangrenous 
or  piiaiT-'^iiemc  iiicenici«:n. 

:t.  [:i  pa^-ts  T'lii.ii  Lave  long  suffered  from  chronic  inflammation,  sliglii 
Tit'«?iaii:i'u*  ^i«I  ciitciiciil  causes  give  rise  to  ulceration. 

;J.  L  li'-riLiLa  scciecimes  commences  in  the  crypts,  or  follicles,  which  open 

oil  'ii;ic*'iis  iiirfucts^  as  a  consequence  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  with  accumu- 

iui-  11  u''  iecrjci*  u  wichin  their  cavities.    It  leads  to  the  formation  of  circular 

♦.  La  ^  me  ;;eueral  diseases,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  vesicles  or 
*>ii^  lic?^  oa  :!io  cntaneous  surface,  ulcers  may  be  left  when  they  burst  and  difi- 
c'lan^-'  :iit:ir  contents,  as  in  small-pox,  pemphigus,  syphilitic  nipia,  and  occa- 
Moiuiily  in  chicken-pox. 

Ti.  Any  injiurions  influence,  whether  chemical  or  mechanical,  which  caustts 
:1k*  death  of  a  part,  necessitates  the  occurrence  of  ulceration  for  the  separatiim 
s}i  tho  dead  tissue,  and  the  sore  so  left  is  an  ulcer.  Long-continued  pressure  is 
;i  cv>mmou  cause. 

0^  lu  some  specnfic  cases,  as  before  stated,  ulceration  is  preceded  by  the 
tormatiou  of  a  morbid  growth,  as  a  syphilitic  gumma,  tubercle,  or  a  malij^ant 
tuuuuir« 

SUttttttoa. — Ulcers  may  be  situated  upon  any  part  of  the  cutaneous  surfacv 
Hi!^  the  reti^ult  of  loss  of  substance  from  wound  or  other  injury.  Syphilitic  ur 
stnuuoiui  uk^ers  may  appear  on  almost  any  part  of  either  the  skin  or  the 
uluwus  membnuies,  but  they  most  irequently  occur  in  particular  situations  a* 
oil  the  |H>nis,  lijis,  tongue,  or  rectum.  Of  all  forms,  however,  perhaps  the  most 
i\»iuiuou  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is  the  simple  ulcer  of  the  leg,  so  common 
iu  U^^iutal  out*)>atieuts*  rooms,  and  amongst  the  poorer  classes  generally.  The 
lowvr  imlf  i^f  the  leg  is  the  usual  seat  of  these  simple  ulcers,  the  skin  of  that 
jku^  IviuK  much  exjiosed  to  mechanical  violence,  and  very  prone  to  congestion, 
twiu  ^K^^ition,  ftxMU  varicose  veins,  and  from  its  great  distance  from  thecentie 
\»f  ciivwlatiou,  Iu  advimced  life,  moreover,  degenerative  changes  in  the 
Hv(\*ri\^  i>f  tho  leg  obstructing  the  flow  of  blood  are  very  common.  Ul(*ere 
th^t  ouw  form  here  are  slow  in  healing,  and  very  liable  to  recur,  because  the 
wauUtiiniH  that  knl  to  their  formation  may  still  exist ;  also  there  is  often  bat  a 
\vv\  thiu  la\er  of  subcutaneous  fat  between  the  skin  and  the  tibia,  and, 
\\vi\*\H|Uvuth\  then*  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  under  surface  of  thescsu'to 
avUuiv  to  tho  Uuu\ 

i;k\k«au  Tukatmknt  of  Ulceration.— In  the  Local  TrMtma&t  of 
uKvuititMU  tho  Suiyinni  must  be  guided  by  the  special  conditions  presented  l>v 
tho  uKvr,  whioh  will  bo  described  presently  ;  but  there  are  some  points  whicli 
Uouuuwl  at  tout  ion  iu  all  cases.  1.  Every  source  of  irritation  which  conld 
VHMi^*  iutlauuuatiou,  or  maintiun  it  if  present,  must  be  carefully  removed ;  U 
wivilo  ii^tlumumtion  is  pivsent  no  proper  reparative  action  can  go  on.  Thii^ 
\\  ilu^  uKvnUiou  Ih^  duo  to  tlie  presence  of  a  specific  poison,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
n^it\  \^hwuoi\\  thin  must  be  destroyed  by  antiseptic  or  caustic  applications.  In 
<»\u^^lo  m^ix^  tho  HurfiKV  must  be  preserved  from  friction,  the  part  must  lie  kept 
H(  w^t,  Hud  tho  dtHH^uiHWHitiou  of  the  discharges  must  be  prevented  by  proper 
H|^)^UoH(uvu«.    ^\  *rbo  ciivulation  must  be  maintained  in  a  normal  state,  both 
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c^<n?estion  and  local  anaemia  being  gaarded  against ;  as,  without  a  normal 
supply  and  a  sofScicntlj  rapid  change  of  blood,  the  growth  of  the  reparative 
liasue  cannot  take  place.  Constriction  by  excessively  tight  dressings  must 
thtfivfore  be  avoided,  and  the  part  must  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
^ill  favour  the  return  of  blood  from  it.  3.  Proper  local  applications  adapted 
:•»  the  natnre  of  the  case  must  be  employed,  conjoined  with  uniform  pressure, 
i>  support  the  dilated  and  weakened  vessels  of  the  part. 

The  Constitntioiial  Treatmont  must  be  carefiiUy  attended  to.  Unless 
this  be  done,  the  best  regulated  local  plan  may  be  employed  in  vain.  Attention 
to  the  digestive  organs,  and  improvement  of  the  constitution,  if  it  be  strumous 
or  firphilitic,  will  do  more  in  these  cases  than  any  other  means  can  accomplish. 
The  imtrition  of  tlie  patient  requires  due  care. 

VAKIOUS  70RM8  07  TTIiCXB. 

When  olcers  occur  in  the  skin,  as  the  result  of  non-specific  disease,  they 
niav  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  :  the  Healthy  ;  the  Weak  ;  the 
Indolent ;  the  Irritable ;  the  Infiamed  ;  the  Phagedenic  or  Sloughing ;  the 
Varicose  ;  and  the  Hemorrhagic.  Besides  these  varieties,  each  of  which  is 
marked  by  distinct  characteristics,  various  other  forms  of  ulceration  depending 
^•n  specific  causes,  as  the  Syphilitic,  Scrofulous,  Lupoid,  Cancerous,  &c.,  are 
HKt  with ;  all  of  which  will  be  treated  of  under  their  respective  Chapters. 

The  varieties  presented  by  ulcers  are  by  no  means  dependent  on  local  con- 
ditions merely,  though  these  influence  them  greatly,  but  are  in  a  great  measure 
wi^  to  constitutional  causes.  Indeed,  the  aspect  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
character  of  its  granulations  and  of  its  discharge,  are  excellent  indications  of 
:1m;  state  of  health  and  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  of 
:ht  \*jQal  disease. 

In  stodying  an  ulcer  clinically,  we  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  following 
Points :  1.  The  surrounding  skin.  2.  The  edges  of  the  sore.  8.  The  sur&ce 
«>i  the  sore.  4.  The  base  of  the  sore.  5.  The  nature  of  the  dischai^e  ;  and 
•'.  P&in  and  tenderness. 

Tks  Healthy  Granulating  Sore. — This  may  be  considered  the  type  of 
ili^  duease.  The  surrounding  skin  is  free  from  oedema  ;  there  is  no  change 
G  i:  beyond  slight  hyperssmia  close  to  the  margin  of  the  sore  ;  the  edges  are 
rt^golar  in  outline,  shelve  gradually  down  to  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and  are 
nitfked  by  three  zones  of  colour,  an  outer  opaque  white,  a  middle  opalescent 
Uae,  aod  an  inner  dark  red,  as  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Repair.  The  surface 
!&  ^hifhtly  depressed,  and  thickly  studded  with  florid  red  granulations,  firm  in 
Mmrtnre  and  aniform  in  size,  each  being  about  as  large  as  half  a  mustard 
K^l.  The  base  of  the  sore  is  soft,  and  not  adherent  to  deep-seated  structures, 
^  iKines  or  fascia:.  The  discharge  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
'hick,  creamy,  laudable  pus  ;  but  by  carefully  cxcludbg  every  source  of 
rriution,  it  may  be  made  to  assume  a  more  or  less  serous  character.  There 
^  aWlutely  no  Pain  or  Tenderness.  It  is  the  object  of  our  treatment  in  all 
'•*«»  to  bring  the  other  forms  of  ulcer  into  this  condition. 

TrtatB«nt. — In  the  management  of  the  healthy  granulating  sore,  the 
'ratment  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  ;  water-dressing  and  the  pressure  of 
i  Urndage  usually  enabling  it  to  cicatrize.  If  simple  water-dressing  be 
^niplojed,  it  must  be  changed  three  times  a  day,  otherwise  it  will  become 
offjitfivc  from  putrefaction.    Water-dressing  is  thus  applied  :  a  piece  of  lint 
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ULCERATION. 

By  DlceratioiL  is  meant  a  progressive  destruction  of  the  tissues,  in  which 
the  solid  parts  seem  to  melt  away  into  a  liquid  discharge  without  the  separa- 
tlon  of  visible  portions  of  dead  tissue.  The  meaning  of  the  term  will  be  made 
more  clear  by  a  few  examples.  If  a  piece  of  skin  be  kiUed  in  any  way,  as  by 
the  application  of  some  caustic,  or  by  mechaniciil  violence,  there  is  at  first  no 
solution  of  continuity,  the  dead  tissue  is  everywhere  continuous  with  the 
living :  but  within  a  few  hours  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  surrounding  living  tissues,  thus  imperfectly  marking  out  the 
limits  of  the  part  that  is  killed.  By  about  the  second  or  third  day  the  line 
between  the  dead  and  li\ing  becomes  more  clearly  defined,  the  cuticle  at  the 
margin  of  the  living  part  becomes  loose,  and  is  raised  by  fluid  beneath  it,  and 
at  last  comes  away,  exposing  a  narrow  raw  surface  discharging  pus ;  the  livins^ 
tissues  which  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  dead,  then  seem  graduaUj  to 
melt  away  into  the  purulent  discharge  till  a  complete  solution  of  continuity  is 
established,  the  dead  part,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  the  slough,''  being  completely 
loosened  and  cast  ofi*.  This  process,  by  which  a  slough  is  separated  froui  the 
parts  beneath,  takes  place  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  living  tissues  ;  it  is 
spoken  of  as  ulceration,  and  the  sore  left  is  called  a  simple  ulcer. 

The  eflects  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  poison  of  a  soft  chancre  form 
another  excellent  example  of  ulceration.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
inoculation  a  small  inflamed  spot  appears,  with  redness,  swelling  and  itching  : 
by  the  third  day  the  cuticle  is  raised  by  a  drop  of  pus  ;  when  the  thin 
epidermic  covering  is  removed  a  small  red  sore  is  seen,  from  which  pus  exudes : 
this  slowly  extends  day  by  day,  the  discharge  being  purulent,  and  at  no  time 
do  any  visible  portions  of  dead  tissue  come  away  with  it ;  round  the  sore  the 
tissues  show*  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation.  Such  a  sore  would  be  called 
a  specific  ulc£7%  the  irritant  which  causes  the  inflammation  and  destruction  of 
the  tissues  being  a  specific  poison. 

A  third  form  of  ulceration,  diflering  essentially  from  the  two  precedinjr,  is 
seen  in  the  later  stages  of  the  growth  of  malignant  tumours.  Thus  an 
epithelial  cancer  conmiences  as  a  small  hard  growth,  which  infiltrates  the 
surrounding  tissues.  By  the  pressure  of  the  growth  which  forces  its  way  into 
the  interstices  of  the  structures  which  it  is  invading,  the  original  tissues 
become  al)sorbed,  and  the  cancer-tissue  comes  to  occupy  their  place.  WTien 
the  growth  reaches  a  certain  size  its  central  parts  degenerate,  soften  and  break 
down,  and  a  loss  of  substance  takes  place.  As  the  disease  progresses  more  and 
more  of  the  surrounding  tissue  becomes  invaded  and  destroyed  by  the  canceroas 
growth,  which  in  its  turn  breaks  down  and  melts  away  supei^cially.  Thus 
the  most  extensive  destruction  may  take  place.  This  process  is  desoribed  as 
ulceration,  although  here  there  may  be  no  true  inflammation,  and  the  resultin 
sore  is  called  a  canceious  or  malignant  nicer. 
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All  these  forms  of  nlceration  have  one  feature  in  common  ;  the  original 
tissaes  are  fint  infiltrated  and  pressed  upon  by  cells  foreign  to  the  part,  which 
destroy  them  and  occupy  their  place  ;  then  in  their  turn  the  new  cells  perish, 
and  are  thrown  off  superficially  with  a  fluid  discharge,  and  thus  a  progressive 
destraction  of  tissue  takes  place.  In  the  first  two  examples  the  invading  cells 
are  the  white  blood  corpuscles  which  have  migrated  from  the  vessels,  and  in 
the  last  they  are  the  special  cells  of  the  cancerous  growth. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  to  deal  only  with  ulceration  as  it  occurs  as 
a  part  of  the  process  of  inflammation. 

in  nicer  passes  through  two  stages,  viz.,  1.  Extension ;  and  2.  Repair.  To 
the  former  of  these  only  is  the  term  "  ulceration  "  applied. 

Pathology. — The  process  of  ulceration  when  dependent  on  inflanmiation 
hardlj  needs  a  detailed  description,  as  it  differs  in  no  essential  feature  from 
that  ah^y  described  as  taking  place  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  the  only 
TviatioQ  being  that  in  the  latter  case  the  fonnation  of  pus  and  destruction  of 
\\mt  take  place  in  a  closed  space,  while  in  the  former  it  occurs  upon  a 
snr&£.  The  separation  of  a  dead  piece  of  tissue  from  the  surrounding  living 
pans  is  thus  accomplished.  The  tissue  immediately  in  contact  with  that 
rhicfa  is  dead  must  necessarily  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  injury 
which  has  caused  the  mischief,  and  its  vitality  thus  being  lowered,  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  are  manifested  in  it  with  an  intensity  corre- 
sponding to  the  degree  of  damage,  and  consequently  diminishing  as  we  recede 
from  the  parts  that  have  been  actually  killed.  Where  the  living  tissues  touch 
the  dead  the  condition  of  stasis  will  be  reached,  and  those  vessels  which  pass 
fr»)m  the  dead  to  the  living  tissue  will  become  plugged  with  clots  extending  as 
f'ir  as  the  next  branch  in  the  living  parts.  Beyond  the  area  of  stasis  we 
^honU  find  that  of  retarded  flow,  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles,  and 
misration ;  and,  beyond  this  again,  that  of  simple  dilatation  with  increased 
rapidity  of  flow  or  fluxion.  The  width  of  the  area  in  which  these 
inflammatory  phenomena  take  place  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  merely 
nucrtucopic,  as  in  the  separation  of  a  piece  of  dead  tissue  which  has  been 
['revented  from  decomposing  by  antiseptic  treatment,  or  it  may  extend  for 
^  an  inch  or  more.  Occasionally  these  vascular  conditions  can  be  recog- 
iiiied  clinically  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  flnger  ;  in  the 
^r^  of  fluxion  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  remove  the  flnger  before  the  brilliant 
^\  ooloor  has  returned  ;  in  that  of  retarded  flow  a  second  or  more  may  elapse 
'".-fore  the  pale  mark  made  by  the  finger  has  regained  its  red  colour,  and  the 
tint  in  this  area  is  a  more  dusky  red  than  in  that  of  fluxion  ;  sometimes  small 
r^  dots  may  be  noticed  in  the  pale  patch  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
tiHiicating  points  at  which  some  red  corpuscles  have  escaped  from  the  distended 
^^ttels.  Lastly,  close  to  the  dead  tissue  may  be  seen  a  dark-red  line  unaltered 
^*y  presBore,  indicating  the  area  of  stasis  and  thrombosis,  in  which  also  many 
red  corpuscles  have  escaped  from  the  damaged  vessels.  From  the  vessels  in 
t^tt  itage  of  retarded  flow  abundant  exudation  of  blood-plasma  and  migration 
"f  die  oorposcles  take  place.  The  wandering  cells  move  in  great  numbers 
int«>  the  passive  layer  of  tissue  touching  the  dead  part,  and  by  their  pressure 
dotniy  such  remains  of  vitality  as  may  be  left ;  the  original  tissue  softens 
umI  disintegrates,  its  place  becomes  occupied  by  closely-packed  crowds  of 
i^vxicjteB ;  the  leucocytes  in  contact  with  the  irritating  dead  tissue  in  their 
^vn  degenerate,  and  becoming  granular  and  losing  their  adhesion,  are  separated 
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ULCERATION. 

By  DlceratioiL  is  meant  a  progressive  destruction  of  the  tissues,  in  which 
the  solid  parts  seem  to  melt  away  into  a  liquid  discharge  without  the  separa- 
tion of  visible  portioDS  of  dead  tissue.  The  meaning  of  the  term  will  be  made 
more  clear  by  a  few  exainj)le8.  If  a  piece  of  skin  be  killed  in  any  way,  as  by 
the  application  of  some  caustic,  or  by  mechanical  violence,  there  is  at  first  no 
solution  of  continuity,  the  dead  tissue  is  everywhere  continuous  with  the 
living :  but  within  a  few  hours  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  surrounding  living  tissues,  thus  imperfectly  marking  out  the 
limits  of  the  part  that  is  killed.  By  about  the  second  or  third  day  the  line 
between  the  dead  and  liA-ing  becomes  more  clearly  defined,  the  cuticle  at  the 
margin  of  the  living  part  becomes  loose,  and  is  raised  by  fluid  beneath  it,  and 
at  last  comes  away,  exposing  a  narrow  raw  surfiice  discharging  pus ;  the  living 
tissues  which  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  dead,  then  seem  gradually  to 
melt  away  into  the  purulent  discharge  till  a  complete  solution  of  continuity  is 
established,  the  dead  part,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  the  slough,"  being  coraplett»ly 
loosened  aud  cast  off.  This  process,  by  which  a  slough  is  separated  from  the 
parts  beneath,  takes  place  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  living  tissues  ;  it  is 
spoken  of  as  ulceration,  and  the  sore  left  is  called  a  simple  ukn\ 

The  eflects  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  poison  of  a  soft  chancre  form 
another  excellent  example  of  ulceration.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
inoculation  a  small  inflamed  spot  appears,  with  redness,  swelling  and  itching  : 
by  the  third  day  the  cuticle  is  raised  by  a  drop  of  pus  ;  when  the  tliin 
epidermic  covering  is  removed  a  small  red  sore  is  seen,  from  which  pus  exudes : 
this  slowly  extends  day  by  day,  the  discharge  being  purulent,  and  at  no  time 
do  any  visible  portions  of  dead  tissue  come  away  with  it ;  round  tlie  sore  the 
tissues  show  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation.  Such  a  sore  would  be  called 
a  specific  ulce)\  the  irritant  which  causes  the  inflammation  and  destruction  of 
the  tissues  beiug  a  specific  poison. 

A  third  form  of  ulceration,  differing  essentially  from  the  two  preceding,  is 
seen  in  the  later  stages  of  the  growth  of  malignant  tumours.  Thus  an 
epithelial  cancer  commences  as  a  small  hard  growth,  which  infiltrates  the 
surrounding  tissues.  By  the  pressure  of  the  growth  which  forces  its  way  into 
the  interstices  of  the  structures  which  it  is  invading,  the  original  tissues 
become  al)sorbed,  and  the  cancer-tissue  comes  to  occupy  their  place.  When 
the  growth  reaches  a  certain  size  its  central  ])arts  degenerate,  so^u  and  break 
down,  and  a  loss  of  substance  takes  place.  As  the  disoise  progresses  more  and 
more  of  the  surrounding  tissue  becomes  invaded  and  destroyed  by  the  cancerous 
growth,  which  in  its  turn  breaks  down  and  melts  away  superficially.  Thus 
the  most  extensive  destruction  may  take  place.  This  process  is  described  as 
ulceration,  although  here  there  may  be  no  true  iuflammation,  and  the  resulting 
sore  is  called  a  cancerous  or  malitjnant  ulcer. 
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All  these  forms  of  ulceration  have  one  feature  in  common  ;  the  original 
tissues  are  first  infiltrated  and  pressed  upon  by  cells  foreign  to  the  part,  which 
destroy  them  and  occupy  their  place  ;  then  in  their  turn  the  new  cells  perish, 
and  are  thrown  off  superficially  with  a  fluid  discharge,  and  thus  a  progressive 
destruction  of  tissue  Uikes  place.  In  the  first  two  examples  the  invading  cells 
are  the  white  blood  corpuscles  which  have  migrated  &om  the  vessels,  and  in 
the  last  they  are  the  special  cells  of  the  cancerous  growth. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  to  deal  only  with  ulceration  as  it  occurs  as 
a  part  of  the  process  of  inflammation. 

An  ulcer  passes  through  two  stages,  viz.,  1.  Extension ;  and  2.  Repair.  To 
the  former  of  these  only  is  the  term  '^  ulceration ''  applied. 

Pathology. — The  process  of  ulceration  when  dependent  on  inflammation 
hardly  needs  a  detailed  description,  as  it  differs  in  no  essential  feature  from 
that  already  described  as  taking  place  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  the  only 
variation  being  that  in  the  latter  case  the  formation  of  pus  and  destruction  of 
tissue  take  place  in  a  closed  space,  while  in  the  former  it  occurs  upon  a 
sorfeoe.  The  separation  of  a  dead  piece  of  tissue  from  the  surrounding  living 
parts  is  thus  accomplished.  The  tissue  inmiediately  in  contact  with  that 
which  is  dead  must  necessarily  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  injury 
which  has  caused  the  mischief,  and  its  vitality  thus  being  lowered,  the 
phenomena  of  inflanmiation  are  manifested  in  it  with  an  intensity  corre- 
sponding to  the  degree  of  damage,  and  consequently  diminishing  as  we  recede 
from  the  parts  that  have  been  actually  killed.  Where  the  Uving  tissues  touch 
the  dead  the  condition  of  stasis  will  be  reached,  and  those  vessels  which  pass 
from  the  dead  to  the  living  tissue  will  become  plugged  with  clots  extending  as 
far  aa  the  next  branch  in  the  living  parts.  Beyond  the  area  of  stasis  we 
should  find  that  of  retarded  flow,  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles,  and 
migiBtion  ;  and,  beyond  this  again,  that  of  simple  dilatation  with  increased 
rapidity  of  flow  or  fluxion.  The  width  of  the  area  in  which  these 
inflammatory  phenomena  take  place  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  merely 
microecopic,  as  in  the  separation  of  a  piece  of  dead  tissue  which  has  been 
prevented  from  decomposing  by  antiseptic  treatment,  or  it  may  extend  for 
half  an  inch  or  more.  Occasionally  these  vascular  conditions  can  be  recog- 
nised clinically  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  flnger  ;  in  the 
area  of  fluxion  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  remove  the  flnger  before  the  brilliant 
red  colour  has  returned  ;  in  that  of  retarded  flow  a  second  or  more  may  elapse 
}»efore  the  pale  mark  made  by  the  finger  has  regained  its  red  colour,  and  the 
tint  in  this  area  is  a  more  dusky  red  than  in  that  of  fluxion  ;  sometimes  small 
red  dots  may  be  noticed  in  the  pale  patch  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
indicating  points  at  which  some  red  corpuscles  have  escaped  from  the  distended 
Teasels.  Lastly,  close  to  the  dead  tissue  may  be  seen  a  dark-red  line  unaltered 
hy  pressure,  indicating  the  area  of  stasis  and  thrombosis,  in  which  also  many 
red  corpuscles  have  escaped  from  the  damaged  vessels.  From  the  ^^essels  in 
the  stage  of  retarded  flow  abundant  exudation  of  blood-plasma  and  migration 
of  the  corpuscles  take  place.  The  wandering  cells  move  in  great  numbers 
into  the  passive  layer  of  tissue  touching  the  dead  part,  and  by  their  pressure 
destroy  such  remains  of  vitality  as  may  be  lefb ;  the  original  tissue  softens 
and  diaint^rates,  its  place  becomes  occupied  by  closely-packed  crowds  of 
lenoocytea  ;  the  leucocytes  in  contact  with  the  irritating  dead  tissue  in  their 
torn  degenerate,  and  becoming  granular  and  losing  their  adhesion,  are  separated 
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from  each  other  by  the  seroos  exudation  from  the  neighbonrin;^  yeflsels,  and 
thus  pus  is  formed  and  the  process  of  separation  is  completed.  When  this  has 
taken  place  a  surface  is  left  covered  superficially  by  a  uniform  layer  of  closely 
packed  cells  derived  from  the  white  corpuscles  which  have  migrated  from  the 
vessels.  Such  a  surface  is  a  simple  ulcer.  The  dead  tissue  which  acted  as  a 
foreign  body  being  removed,  if  no  fiu*ther  sonrce  of  irritation  be  present,  the 
surrounding  tissues  recover  from  their  impaired  vitality,  the  inflammation 
subsides,  migration  ceases,  and  the  process  of  rep«ir  commences.  This  process 
will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter  with  repair  in  general. 

Ulceration,  as  it  occurs  from  the  inoculation  of  a  specific  poison,  as  in  the 
example  of  the  soft  chancre  before  given,  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  just 
described,  except  that  at  no  time  is  there  a  visible  piece  of  dead  tissue  cast  off, 
and  that  the  irritant  which  causes  the  process  is  developed  persistently  in  the 
discharges,  and,  unless  it  be  in  some  way  destroyed,  may  continue  to  maintain 
the  destructive  process  almost  indefinitely.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  irritating 
virus  developed  in  the  sore  is  of  sufficient  intensity,  it  may  cause  death  of  the 
tissues  before  the  process  of  absorption  of  the  original  structures  and  substitu- 
tion of  a  mass  of  leucocytes  for  them,  has  had  time  to  be  completed.  It  is 
under  these  circumstances  that  ulceration  merges  into  spreading  gangrene,  the 
tissues  no  longer  appearing  to  melt  away  in  the  liquid  discharges,  but  remain- 
ing as  a  soft,  partially  disintegrated  slough  on  the  surface  of  the  sore. 

The  process  of  formation  of  an  ulcer  in  skin  which  has  long  suffered  fix>m 
chronic  inflammation  has  been  well  described  by  Billroth.  "  Let  ns  suppose,'* 
he  says,  '^  that  we  have  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  leg,  say  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  its  lower  third.  The  skin  is  traversed  by  dilated 
vessels,  hence  it  is  redder  than  normal ;  it  is  swollen,  partly  from  serous, 
partly  from  plastic  infiltration :  and  it  is  sensitive  to  pressure.  Wandering 
cells  are  infiltrated,  especially  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  cutis :  this  renders 
the  papillce  longer  and  more  succulent ;  the  development  of  the  cells  of  the 
rete  Malpighii  also  becomes  more  plentiful,  and  its  superficial  layers  do  not 
pass  into  the  normal  homy  state  ;  the  connective  tissue  of  the  papillary  layer 
is  softer,  and  becomes  partly  gelatinous.  Now,  slight  friction  at  any  point 
suffices  to  remove  the  soft,  thin,  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis.  This  exposes 
the  cell-layer  of  the  rete  Malpighii ;  new  irritation  is  set  up,  and  the  result  is 
a  suppurating  surfsuK^,  whose  upper  layer  consists  of  wandering  cells,  the  lower 
of  greatly  degenerated  and  enlarged  cutaneous  papillae.  If  at  this  stage  the 
part  were  kept  at  perfect  rest,  and  protected  from  further  irritation,  the  epi- 
dermis would  be  gradually  regenerated,  and  the  still  superficial  ulcer  woold 
cicatrize.  But  usuaUy  the  slight  superficial  wound  is  too  little  noticed,  it  is 
exposed  to  new  irritations  of  various  kinds ;  there  are  suppuration  and  mole- 
cular destmction  of  the  exposed  inflamed  tissue,  then  of  the  papOlas,  and  the 
result  is  a  loss  of  substance  which  gradually  grows  deeper  and  wider  :  the  ulcer 
is  fully  formed." 

Causes. — The  conditions  essential  to  ulceration  are  :^1 .  An  irritant  acting 
on  a  limited  portion  of  the  living  tissues  with  sufficient  intensity  to  cause  the 
stage  of  retarded  flow  in  the  vessels  with  abundant  migration  of  the  white 
corpuscles,  culminating  in  stasis  and  death  in  the  parts  mostly  directly  acted 
on.    2.  A  persistent  action  of  the  irritant  for  a  sufficient  time. 

We  have  before  seen,  in  the  Chapter  on  Inflammation  and  Suppuration, 
that  the  efiect  produced  on  a  living  tissue  by  an  irritant  depends  partly  on  the 
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intensity  of  the  irritant  itself,  and  partly  on  the  power  of  resistance  of  the 
tissnes,  or,  in  other  words,  their  degree  of  vitality.  Consequently,  the  causes 
of  ulceration,  like  those  of  inflammation  in  general,  are  divided  into  Pre- 
disposiiig,  or  those  which  render  the  tissues  liable  to  suffer  severely  from 
injurious  influences  by  impairing  their  vitality;  and  Zzciting,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  injurious  influences  themselves. 

Predisposing  Canse. — Everything  that  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
inflammation  is  also  a  predisposing  cause  of  ulceration  (see  page  159),  and  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  amongst  the  most  important.  They  are 
chiefly  conditions  that  interfere  in  some  way  with  the  nutrition  of  a  part.  A 
feeble  circulation,  such  as  often  exists  in  the  lower  limbs,  in  the  alae  of  the 
nose,  and  in  newly  formed  or  recently  cicatrized  tissues,  predisposes  to  the 
formation  of  ulcers.  As  age  advances,  nutrition  becomes  impaired  and  the 
circulation  less  active,  and  slight  causes  suffice  to  lead  to  disintegration  of  the 
structure  of  a  part.  Hence  we  commonly  see  ulcers  of  the  legs  in  elderly 
people,  more  particularly  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  arising  from  slight  irrita- 
tion or  pressure.  Parts  cut  off  from  connection  with  a  healthy  nerve-centre 
ulcerate  readily,  as  the  nates  in  paraplegia. 

Tissues  that  have  been  passively  congested  for  a  long  time  are  apt  to  inflame 
under  the  influence  of  some  trifling  exciting  cause,  and  to  run  rapidly  into 
uloeration.  This  usnaUy  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  part,  where  the 
nutrition  is  lowest ;  here  a  small  sore  forms,  which  exudes  thin  unhealthy 
pus,  and  rapidly  extends.  So  long  as  the  soi'e  is  inflamed,  it  continues  to 
spread,  and  reparation  cannot  take  place.  In  some  cases  in  which,  from  the 
above  causes,  the  vitality  has  been  greatly  lowered,  the  exciting  cause  which  is 
snfllicient  to  give  rise  to  ulceration  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection. 
This  is  especially  marked  in  scrofula,  scurvy,  and  syphilis.  In  some  forms  of 
SLTofnlons  and  syphilitic  ulceration  the  process  resembles  in  many  respects 
that  of  malignant  ulceration — the  chronic,  inflammatory  products  first  forming 
a  solid  mass  of  very  slow  growth,  almost  like  a  tumour,  which  ultimately 
degenerates  and  softens  in  the  centre,  and  is  discharged  superficially,  leaving 
a  raw  surface,  which  slowly  spreads  by  ulceration.  Tubercular  ulceration 
follows  much  the  same  course.  These  form  a  connecting  link  between 
simple  inflammatory  ulceration,  and  ulceration  from  malignant  growths. 

Sxeitmg  Causes. — The  direct  exciting  causes  of  ulceration  act  chiefly  on 
the  skin  and  mucouE  membranes,  and  are  very  various  in  character  : — 

1.  The  most  rapidly  spreading  forms  of  ulceration  arise  from  specific  infec- 
tive poisons,  as  in  phagedasnic  ulcers,  hospital  gangrene,  soft  chancre,  the  sore 
throat  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  many  syphilitic  ulcerations.  Most  of  these,  at 
the  same  time,  cause  acute  inflammation,  extending  to  some  distance  beyond 
the  area  in  which  destruction  of  the  tissues  is  visibly  taking  place.  In  such 
cases  the  action  of  the  irritant  may  be  so  acute,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
tissues  so  rapid,  that  the  migratory  cells  may  not  have  completely  displaced 
the  original  structures  before  disintegration  occurs.  Microscopic  shreds  of  the 
spoilt  tissnes  are  then  to  be  found  in  the  pus,  which  contains  fewer  genuine  pus- 
^elh  and  assumes  often  the  form  of  a  dirty  brownish  fluid,  discoloured  by  the 
broken  np  red  corpuscles  from  the  disintegrating  layer  of  tissue.  When  the 
irritant  is  more  potent  still,  and  penetrates  into  the  surrounding  parts,  destroy- 
ing them  rapidly  before  any  extensive  migration  has  had  time  to  take  place, 
byers  of  disorganised  tissue  constituting  "  slouglis  "  are  formed,  which  com- 
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pletely  cover  the  surface,  and  the  discharge  may  1)6  merely  serous  fluid,  scarcely 
turhid  with  cells.  The  whole  process  thus  merges  iuto  gangrene.  Xo  sharp 
line  can  he  drawn  between  spreading  gangrenous  inflammation  and  ulceration^ 
and  we  call  the  intermediate  conditions  by  such  names  as  sloughing,  gangrenous 
or  phagedaenic  ulceration. 

2.  In  parte  which  have  long  suffered  from  chronic  inflammation,  slight 
mcchaniciil  and  chemical  causes  give  rise  to  ulceration. 

3.  Ulcenition  sometimes  commences  in  the  crypte,  or  follicles,  which  o\y^\\ 
on  mucoius  surfaces,  as  a  consequence  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  with  accumu- 
lation of  secretion  within  their  cavities.  It  leads  to  the  formation  of  circular 
depressed  ulcers. 

4.  In  some  general  diseases,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  vesicles  or 
pustules  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  ulcers  may  be  left  when  they  burst  and  dis- 
charge their  contents,  as  in  small-pox^  pemphigus,  syphilitic  rupia,  and  occa- 
sionally in  chicken-pox. 

r>.  Any  injurious  influence,  whether  chemical  or  mechanical,  which  causes 
the  death  of  a  part,  necessitates  the  occurrence  of  ulceration  for  the  separation 
of  the  dead  tissue,  and  the  sore  so  left  is  an  ulcer.  Long-continued  pressure  i» 
a  common  cause. 

G.  In  some  specific  cases,  as  before  stated,  ulceration  is  preceded  by  the 
formation  of  a  morbid  growth,  as  a  syphilitic  gumma,  tubercle,  or  a  malignant 
tmnour. 

Sitoatioii. — Ulcers  may  be  situated  upon  any  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface 
as  the  result  of  loss  of  substance  from  wound  or  other  injury.  Syphilitic  or 
strumous  ulcers  may  appear  on  almost  any  part  of  either  the  skin  or  the 
mucous  membranes,  but  they  most  irequently  occur  in  particular  situations  ns 
on  the  penis,  lips,  tongue,  or  rectum.  Of  all  forms,  however,  perhaps  the  most 
common  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is  the  simple  ulcer  of  the  leg,  so  common 
in  hospital  out-patients'  rooms,  and  amongst  the  poorer  classes  generally.  The 
lower  half  of  the  leg  is  the  usual  seat  of  these  simple  ulcers,  the  skin  of  that 
part  l)eing  much  ex|)Osed  to  mechanical  violence,  and  very  prone  to  congestion , 
from  position,  from  varicose  veins,  and  from  its  great  distance  from  the  centre 
of  circulation.  In  advanced  life,  moreover,  degenerative  changes  in  the 
arteries  of  the  leg  obstructing  the  flow  of  blood  are  very  common.  Ulcers 
that  once  form  here  are  slow  in  healing,  and  ver}'  liable  to  recur,  because  the 
conditions  that  led  to  their  formation  may  still  exist ;  also  there  is  often  but  a 
very  thin  layer  of  subcutaneous  fat  between  the  skin  and  the  tibia,  and, 
consecjuently,  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  under  surface  of  the  scar  to 
adhere  to  the  lK)ne. 

(iKXKRAL  Treatmkx'T  OF  ULCERATION. — In  the  Locftl  TrvatniMit  of 
ulceration,  the  Surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  special  conditions  presented  by 
the  ulcer,  which  will  be  described  presently  ;  but  there  arc  some  points  which 
demand  attenti(m  in  all  cases.  1.  Every  source  of  irritation  which  could 
cause  inflammation,  or  maintain  it  if  present,  must  he  carefully  removed  ;  for 
while  inflammation  is  present  no  proper  reparative  action  can  go  on.  ThuR» 
if  the  ulceration  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  specific  poison,  as  in  the  case  of  u 
soft  chancre,  this  must  l)e  destroyed  by  antiseptic  or  caustic  applications.  In 
simple  sores  the  surface  must  be  preserved  from  friction,  the  part  must  lie  kept 
at  rest,  and  tlie  decomposition  of  the  discharges  must  be  prevented  by  pniper 
applications.    2.  The  circulation  must  be  maintained  in  a  normal  state,  both 
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o'>n<?e3tioii  and  local  anaemia  being  guarded  against ;  as,  without  a  normal 
supply  and  a  soiBciently  rapid  change  of  blood,  the  growth  of  the  reparative 
liasne  cannot  take  place.  Constriction  by  excessively  tight  dressings  must 
tkivfore  be  avoided,  and  the  part  must  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
nill  favour  the  return  of  blood  from  it.  3.  Proper  local  applications  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  employed,  conjoined  with  uniform  pressure, 
t*»  ?apport  the  dilated  and  weakened  vessels  of  the  part. 

The  Constitiitioxial  Treatment  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  Unless 
this  be  done,  the  best  regulated  local  plan  may  be  employed  in  vain.  Attention 
to  the  digestive  organs,  and  improvement  of  the  constitution,  if  it  be  strumous 
or  syphilitic,  will  do  more  in  these  cases  than  any  other  means  can  accomplish. 
The  nathtion  of  tfie  patient  requires  due  care. 

▼ABI0T7B  FORMS  07  UIiOXB. 

When  ulcers  occur  in  the  skin,  as  the  result  of  non-specific  disease,  they 
maj  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  :  the  Healthy  ;  the  Weak  ;  the 
Ifidoient ;  the  Irritable ;  the  Inflamed  ;  the  Phagedaenic  or  Sloughing ;  the 
Varico§e  ;  and  the  Hsemorrhagic.  Besides  these  varieties,  each  of  which  is 
nurked  by  distinct  characteristics,  various  other  forms  of  ulceration  depending 
^>n  specific  causes,  as  the  Syphilitic,  Scrofulous,  Lupoid,  Cancerous,  &c.,  are 
intt  frith ;  all  of  which  will  be  treated  of  under  their  respective  Chapters. 

The  rarieties  presented  by  ulcers  are  by  no  means  dependent  on  local  con- 
ditions merely,  though  these  influence  them  greatly,  but  are  in  a  great  measure 
^'liiog  to  constitutional  causes.  Indeed,  the  aspect  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
'haracter  of  its  granulations  and  of  its  discharge,  are  excellent  indications  of 
the  state  of  health  and  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  of 
'-be  local  disease. 

In  studying  an  ulcer  clinically,  we  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  following 
?'ints :  1.  The  surrounding  skin.  2.  The  edges  of  the  sore.  3.  The  sur&ce 
"f  the  usK,  4.  The  base  of  the  sore.  5.  The  nature  of  the  discharge  ;  and 
<•.  Pain  and  tenderness. 

ne  Seslthy  Qgaimlating  Sore. — This  may  be  considered  the  type  of 
tk'  disease.  The  surrounding  skin  is  free  from  oedema ;  there  is  no  change 
3  it  beyond  sUght  hypersemia  close  to  the  margin  of  the  sore  ;  ths  edges  are 
f^^Ur  in  outline,  shelve  gradually  down  to  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and  are 
Uttrked  by  three  zones  of  colour,  an  outer  opaque  white,  a  middle  opalescent 
'^ioe,  and  an  inner  dark  red,  as  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Repair.  The  surface 
U  AvMXj  depressed,  and  thickly  studded  with  florid  red  granulations,  firm  in 
<m(.tare  and  uniform  in  size,  each  being  about  as  large  as  half  a  mustard 
^i^L  The  hose  of  the  sore  is  soft,  and  not  adherent  to  deep-seated  structures^ 
w  bones  or  fasciae.  The  discharge  will,  under  ordinary  circumstanoes,  be 
•iiick,  creamy,  laudable  pus  ;  but  by  carefully  excluding  every  source  of 
rriution,  it  may  be  made  to  assume  a  more  or  less  serous  character.  There 
^  iileolotely  no  Pain  or  Tenderness.  It  is  the  object  of  our  treatment  in  all 
•Ttf^  to  bring  tlie  other  forms  of  ulcer  into  this  condition. 

Trsstuieiit. — In  the  management  of  the  healthy  granulating  sore,  the 

-rMtment  should  be  as  simple  ss  possible  ;  water-dressing  and  the  pressure  of 

k  ^nmdage  nsoally  enabling  it  to  cicatrize.      If  simple  water-dressing  be 

"oif^'iTed,  it  must  be  changed  three  times  a  day,  otherwise  it  will  become 

<»l^iitfire  from  putrefaction.    Water-dressing  is  thus  applied  :  a  piece  of  lint 
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exactly  the  size  of  the  sore  is  moistened  with  water,  and  put  on  the  surface  ; 
over  this  must  be  placed  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  or  thin  gutta-percha  tissue,  over- 
lapping the  lint  in  all  directions  for  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  If  the 
smallest  comer  of  the  lint  projects  beyond  the  oiled  silk  and  comes  in  contact 
with  the  bandage,  the  dressing  ^vill  speedily  become  dry  and  stick  to  the  sore. 
In  order  that  putrefaction  of  the  discharges  may  Ikj  prevented,  a  point  of 
very  great  importance  where  many  wounded  are  crowded  together,  some  anti- 
septic should  be  mixed  with  the  wat«r  in  which  the  lint  is  soaked.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  all  antiseptics  for  this  purpose  is  boracic  acid,  which  should  be 
used  88  a  concentrated  solution  (p.  194).  Carbolic  acid  solution  (2  per  cent.) 
has  the  great  disadvantages  of  being  iiTitating  when  first  applied,  and  as  the 
acid  becomes  volatilised  by  the  heat  of  the  body  it  soon  becomes  inefficient. 
Boracic  acid  lint,  wetted  with  the  lotion,  may  be  applied  to  foul  sores  in  the 
same  way  as  ordinary  wet  dressing  ;  when  the  sore  becomes  perfectly  healthy  and 
free  from  decomposition,  its  surface  may  be  protected  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  antiseptic  by  covering  it  with  the  protective  gi'cen  oiled  silk  dipped  in 
the  lotion  before  being  applied  ;  over  this  the  boracic  acid  lint  may  be  placed 
either  wet  or  dry  to  absorb  the  discharge.  Another  excellent  application  to  a 
healthy  ulcer  is  the  boracic  acid  ointment  spread  on  tliin  muslin,  the  whole 
being  dipped  in  the  lotion  to  make  it  apply  itself  smoothly  before  beiug  put 
on  the  sore  ;  over  this  may  be  placed  a  pad  of  salicylic  silk  or  wool  to  catch 
the  discharge,  and  the  whole  secured  by  a  bandage.  Boracic  acid  is  a  some- 
what feeble  antiseptic,  and  must  be  changed  at  least  once  a  day.  If ^  from 
any  reason,  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  dress  the  sore  less  frequently,  a 
more  lasting  dressing  may  thus  be  applied  ;  wash  the  sore  and  the  surrounding 
skin  well  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  in  40)  ;  put  on  a  piece  of  the  pro- 
tective green  oiled  silk,  completely  covering  the  raw  surface,  and  then  apply 
the  carbolic  gauze  dressing,  as  described  in  the  treatment  of  abscess  (p.  247). 
If  economy  be  of  consequence,  one  layer  of  gauze  may  be  applied  to  keep  the 
leg  clean,  over  this  may  be  placed  a  thick  pad  of  carded  oakum,  and  the  whole 
covered  by  a  common  bandage.  If  the  carbolic  acid  gauze  irritate  the  skin,  its 
place  may  be  taken  by  eucalyptus  gauze,  or  when  cheapness  is  of  less  con- 
sequence, the  part  may  be  envelojxjd  in  a  sheet  of  iodoform  wool.  By  any  of 
these  modes  of  antiseptic  treatment  it  is  possible  to  get  the  ulcer  in  so  clean  a 
state,  and  so  far  to  diminish  its  discharge  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
change  the  dressing  more  than  once  a  week.  It  will  Ije  observed  that  the 
object  of  these  modes  of  dressing  is  to  protect  the  sore  from  every  possible 
source  of  irritation,  including  not  only  the  acrid  products  of  putrefaction,  but 
also  the  antiseptic  agent  which  is  employed  to  prevent  decomposition.  Some- 
times, however,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  healing  process  is  retarded  or 
arrested  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  ulcer.  In  such  cases,  the  trans- 
plant^ition  of  cuticle  will,  by  aifording  centres  of  cicatrization,  expedite  the  cure. 

Whatever  mode  of  treatment !«  adopted,  if  the  ulcer  be  on  the  leg,  rest  in 
bed  with  elevation  of  the  limb  has  more  influence  than  any  other  condition  in 
hastening  the  cure. 

TruisplaiitatioB  of  Cutioto. — It  has  long  l)ecn  known  to  Physiologists  and 
to  Surgeons,  that  iwrtiuns  of  the  teguniontary  ptructures,  when  completely 
detached  and  transplantcil  to  other  ]iart8  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  occa- 
sionally retain  their  vitality,  and  gi*ow  where  they  have  lx?en  inserted. 

The  experiments  of  John  Hunter  on  the  traupphmtation  of  teeth,  and  of  the 
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cock's  spur,  the  experiments  of  Abemethj  on  the  same  subject,  the  adherence 
and  continued  growth  of  a  freshly  separated  portion  of  the  nose  or  chin,  the 
traosplsntation,  by  Bucnger,  of  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  thigh  on  to  the  face 
fur  the  formation  of  a  new  nose,  and  the  observation  of  Walther  that  the 
lotton  of  bone  removed  by  a  trephine,  if  re-inserted,  will  contract  adhesions 
again— all  prove  the  fiact  that  freshly  separated  parts,  if  inmiediately  re-applied 
t4i  a  raw  snrface,  may  contract  adhesions  to  it.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Re- 
rerdin  to  show  that  cuticle,  if  transplanted,  might  be  employed  as  an  agent  in 
the  cicatrization  of  granulating  surfaces.  This  observation  was  as  interesting 
in  its  scientific  aspect,  as  it  was  frill  of  promise  in  its  application  to  plastic 
rargerr ;  and  it  has  been  found  of  great  value  in  fecilitating  the  healing  of 
lar?e  alcerated  surfeces. 

The  growth  of  new  epithelium  over  the  surface  of  a  sore  takes  place  from 
the  epithelial  cells  at  its  margin  ;  and  Reverdin  showed  that  by  planting  small 
kiets  of  freshly  separated  cuticle  on  the  granulating  surface,  each  can  be  made 
to  fonn  a  centrc  for  the  development  of  new  epithelium,  which,  spreading  in  all 
directions,  coalesces  with  that  growing  from  the  surrounding  skin,  and  thus 
cove™  the  sore  rapidly  with  a  new  cuticle.  The  covering  of  the  surface  with 
(-pithelimn  is,  however,  only  a  part  of  the  process  of  cicatrization,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  granulation-tissue  and  its  development  into  fibrous  tissue  forming 
an  eqnally  essential  process.  The  hopes  that  were  entertained  at  one  time, 
that  by  the  grafting  of  cuticle  the  contraction  of  the  scar,  which  causes  such 
ext^nffive  deformity  in  the  case  of  large  bums,  could  be  prevented,  have  been 
'at  imperfectly  realised.  The  process  of  grafting,  in  ^t,  in  many  cases 
^moonts  to  little  more  than  dressing  the  sore  with  cuticle,  if  such  an  expres- 
'i'^n  may  be  allowed,  the  new  epithelium  cells  growing  over  the  surface 
•»»!?  before  the  development  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  scar  has  made  any 
ap^^reciable  progress.  In  such  cases  the  cicatrix  formed  is  very  weak  and  apt 
'"  break  down — ^much  more  readily  than  the  scar  produced  by  the  natural 
[ffjcesg  of  healing.  Moreover,  even  after  successful  grafting,  much  contrac- 
tion frequently  takes  place  as  the  granulation-tissue  becomes  completely 
^eioped  into  fibrous  tissue.  Still,  although  it  has  not  answered  the  some- 
what exaggerated  expectations  that  it  at  first  raised,  transplantation  of  cuticle 
^  of  great  use  in  promoting  the  healing  of  large  sores ;  and  probably, 
althoo^  it  does  not  prevent  the  subsequent  contraction,  does  in  some  cases 
lewen  its  amount. 

The  process  of  transplantation  of  cuticule  is  as  follows.  A  piece  of  skin  on 
•^  nie  sound  part  of  the  body — the  outside  of  the  arm,  for  instance — about  the 
^ize  of  an  oat  or  a  split  pea,  is  pinched  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  snipped 
''ff  with  carved  scissors.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  need  not  be  sepa- 
.'^id,  hut  merely  the  cuticle  down  to  and  including  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
true  skin,  so  as  just  to  draw  blood.  The  operation,  when  properly  performed, 
''  iilffiost  painless.  The  little  patch  of  separated  cuticle  is  now  placed,  with  the 
n»w  ride  downwards,  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  covered  and  retained  in 
[^Wtion  hy  a  strip  of  isinglass  plaster.  It  is  left  undisturbed  for  about  four 
'iiji,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  will  be  fotmd  to  be  adherent ;  and  it 
sj«dily  becomes  the  centre  of  a  new  process,  which  spreads  in  a  gradually 
'•■^lening  circle,  until  it  fuses  itself  into  the  epithelial  growiih  proceeding 
fr'^m  the  circumference  of  the  sore,  or  from  other  transplanted  islets ;  and  thus 
the  cor&oe  is  rapidly  covered. 
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It  frequently  happens  that  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  graft  has  entirely 
disappeared,  but  becomes  again  recognizable  a  few  days  afcer.  This  is  due  to 
the  desquamation  of  the  opaque  conieous  layer  of  the  transplanted  cuticle 
leaving  only  the  thin  transpjirent  Malpighian  layer  behind  ;  the  re-apjxiarance 
of  the  graft  takes  place  as  soon  as  sufficient  new  epithelium  has  grown  to  be 
again  opaque. 

The  adliesion  of  the  graft  is  very  greatly  facilitated  by  some  form  of  anti- 
septic dressing.  Perhaps  the  best  is  as  follows  :  if  the  sore  be  not  aseptic 
dress  it  every  four  hours  with  boracic  acid  lint  moistened  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  boracic  acid.  In  about  forty-eight  hours  the  sore  will  !«  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  septic  matter.  Then  apply  the  grafts,  covering  each  with 
a  piece  of  "  green  protective  "  oiled  silk,  and  dress  the  sore  with  a  tliin  layer 
of  boracic  acid  ointment  spread  on  muslin  and  dipped  in  the  boracic  acid 
solution  before  being  applied.  Over  this  again  must  be  placed  a  thick  layer 
of  iodoform  cotton  wool,  or  salicylic  wool  or  silk,  and  the  dressing  may  then  be 
left  undisturbed  for  four  days. 

For  the  success  of  this  little  operation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  granulating 
surface  on  to  which  the  transplantation  is  made,  be  a  healthy  one  ;  that  it  be 
not  the  seat  of  specific  disease  of  any  kind  ;  and  that  tlie  process  of  cicatriza- 
tion have  commenced  at  its  edgea  The  piece  of  transplanted  skin  should  be 
tenderly  handled,  and  at  once  applied  and  retained  by  moderate  pressure.  In 
placing  it  in  its  new  position,  it  is  well  that  the  granulations  be  not  bruised, 
so  as  to  be  made  to  bleed,  which  would  be  fatal  to  success.  It  is  better  to 
apply  several  small  grafts  of  skin  than  one  large  one ;  each  new  graft  acting  as 
a  centre  for  the  growth  of  epithelium,  and  the  process  going  on  more  rapidly 
from  several  small  centres  than  from  one  large  one. 

When  many  grafts  are  required,  and  especially  if  the  patient  be  old  or 
nervous,  it  may  be  convenient  to  obtain  some  from  another  person.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  syphilis  may  be.  communicated  in  this  way  if  the  ^vSl^ 
are  taken  from  a  person  suffering  from  that  disease  in  its  active  stage.  Deubcl 
records  a  case  in  which,  to  repair  great  loss  of  skin  from  gangrenous  erisypelas  in 
an  old  man,  grafts  were  taken  from  his  son.  The  treatment  was  apparently 
successful,  and  complete  heahng  took  place,  but  soon  aft;er  spreading  ulcers 
formed,  and  the  whole  scar  was  destroyed.  Eoseola  appeared  ten  weeks  after  the 
first  graft  was  applied,  and  was  followed  by  mucous  tubercles  iii  the  mouth. 
The  son  was  found  to  have  condylomata  about  the  anus,  and  had  suffered 
eighteen  months  before  from  a  hard  chancre. 

Weak  Ulcer. — This  most  commonly  occurs  from  emollient  applications 
having  been  continued  too  long,  and  especially  from  the  application  of  poultices. 
It  differa  from  the  healthy  sore  only  in  the  edges  wanting  the  healing  line,  and 
in  the  surface  being  raised  above  the  surrounding  skin  and  covered  by  flabby 
granulations,  with  a  semi-transparent  ap))earance  about  them,  sometimes  rising 
in  large,  exuberant,  gelatinons,  reddish-looking  masses  above  the  surface  of  the 
sore.  These  high  granulations  have  a  feeble  vitality,  and  readily  slough. 
Popularly  they  are  S]x)ken  of  as  "  Proud  flesh." 

The  Treatment  of  this  form  of  ulcer  consists  in  keeping  the  part  elevated 
and  carefully  bandiiged,  and  applying  an  astringent  dressing  to  the  sore,  such 
as  the  "  red  wash,'*  or  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Red  wash 
is  prepared  according  to  the  following  formula :— Sulphate  of  zinc,  sixteen 
grains ;  compound  tinctm-e  of  lavender,  two  drachms ;  water,  eight  ounces. 
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It  will  be  found  a  most  usefiil  application.    The  granulations  may  also  be 
touched  from  time  to  time  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Indolent  or  Callons  Xncor. — This  is  always  very  chronic.  It  is  situated 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  extremity,  between  the  ankle  and  calf,  and  most 
frequently  occurs  in  men  about  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  stirroimiling 
skin  is  congested,  and  usually  presents  the  appearances  indicative  of  long  con- 
tinued passive  hypenemia,  being  frequently  darkly  pigmented  and  always 
indurated.  The  induration  affects  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  which  is 
solid  and  brawny,  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  subjacent  fascia,  or  in  some  cases 
even  to  the  bone.  There  is  a  total  loss  of  elasticity,  both  in  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue.  The  epidermis  is  often  scaly  and  desquamates  in  large 
flakes.  In  many  cases  the  cause  of  the  mischief  will  be  found  to  be  varicose 
veins,  which  have  given  rise  to  chronic  congestion  of  the  skin.  The  edges  of 
the  sore  are  often  irregular ;  they  are  hard,  elevated  considerably  above  the 
surface  of  the  sore,  and  sink  abruptly  into  it.  The  surface  is  either  smooth 
and  covered  with  a  yellowish  layer,  or  irregular  and  formed  in  parts  of  pale, 
badly  formed,  feeble  granulations.  The  base  is  hard,  and  finnly  fixed  to  the 
subjacent  fascia  or  bone.  The  iliscliarge  is  thin  and  sanious.  There  is  no 
pain  attending  this  ulcer,  and  its  surface,  which  often  attains  a  very  large  size, 
may  usually  be  touched  without  the  patient  feeling  it. 

It  is  always  slow  to  heal,  for  contraction  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
healing  of  a  sore  ;  in  the  callous  ulcer  the  rigidity  of  the  surrounding  tissue 
renders  contraction  almost  impossible. 

Treatment, — The  principle  of  treatment  here  is  to  soften  the  surrounding 
tissues  and  depress  the  edges  of  the  sore  by  promoting  absorption  of  chronic 
inflammatory  products  with  which  they  are  infiltrated.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, contraction  becomes  possible,  and  healing  will  progress.  This  is  best 
efTected  by  pressure. 

An  old  and  very  efiicient  plan  of  treatment  is  as  follows.  The  treatment 
should  be  commenced  by  rubbing  the  smface  of  the  ulcer  and  the  surrounding 
congested  integument  ^nth  nitrate  of  silver ;  a  linseed-meal  poultice,  or  better, 
three  or  four  layers  of  boracic  acid  lint  dipped  in  hot  solution  of  boracic  acid 
and  covered  with  oiled  silk  and  cotton  wool,  should  be  applied  and  changed 
every  four  hours.  After  twenty-four  hours  of  this  treatment  the  sore  should 
\^  properly  strapped  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Baynton.  The  best  plaster 
for  this  purpose  is  the  emplastnim  sajwuts,  to  which  some  of  the  emplastnan 
resitur.  is  added  to  make  it  sufficiently  adhesive  ;  this,  spread  upon  calico, 
should  be  cut  into  strips  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  about  au 
inch-and-a-half  in  width  ;  the  centre  of  the  strip  should  then  be  laid  smoothly 
on  the  side  of  the  limb  opposite  to  the  sore,  and  the  ends,  being  brought 
forward,  are  to  be  crossed  obliquely  over  it.  Strip  after  strip  must  be  applied 
in  this  way,  until  the  limb  is  covered  for  a  distance  of  a  couj)le  of  inches  a!)ove 
and  below  the  ulcer.  If  the  sore  be  near  the  ankle,  this  joint  should  be 
included  in  the  strapping.  Each  strip  of  plaster  should  be  applied  witli  an 
c<|nal  degree  of  pressure,  which  may  often  be  considerable,  and  it  should  cover 
at  least  one-third  of  the  preceding  strap  ;  the  limb  must  then  be  carefully 
Ittndaged  from  the  toes  to  the  knee.  The  plaster  will  be  found  to  apply  itself 
more  evenly  if  it  be  warmed  by  being  dipiKjd  in  hot  water  instead  of  the 
ordinary  plan  of  using  dry  heat. 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  the  edges  will  subside,  the  surface  of  the 
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sore  will  become  florid,  and  granulations  yielding  abundant  discharge  will 
speedily  spring  up.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  plan  of  treatment  will  depend 
upon  the  close  attention  that  is  paid  to  it.  If  the  skin  be  irritable,  no  resin- 
plastcr  should  be  used,  but  merely  the  soap  or  lead  ;  and  the  plasters  should 
be  changed  at  least  every  forty-eight  hours.  If  the  discharge  be  very  abun- 
dant, small  holes  should  be  cut  in  the  strips  to  allow  it  to  escape.  When  by 
this  mode  of  treatment  the  edges  of  the  sore  have  l)een  brought  down,  and  the 
granulations  sufficiently  stimulated,  an  astnngent  lotion  with  bandaging  may 
advantageously  be  substituted  for  the  plasters.  The  great  difficulty  iu  carry- 
ing out  this  treatment  in  hospital  out-]>aticnt  practice,  in  which  the  patient  is 
usually  seen  only  t\\ice  a  week,  arises  from  the  foul  state  into  which  the  sore 
gets  in  the  intervals  of  strapping,  and  consequently  it  is  very  important  to 
employ  if  possible  some  antiseptic  mode  of  dressing.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
first  necessary  step  is  to  disinfect  the  sore,  which  when  first  seen  is  usually 
very  foul.  This  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  might  be  supposed.  It  can  be  done  by 
the  free  application  of  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  20  to  3J),  but  this  is  very  painful; 
another  plan  is  the  application  of  a  hot  boracic  acid  dressing  as  l)efore  described, 
changed  e^ery  four  hours,  for  two  days,  and  this  is  very  efficient  if  the  patient  can 
only  be  trusted  to  do  it.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  powder  the  whole  surface  of 
the  sore  with  iodoform  in  crystals ;  this  is  efficient,  simple,  and  as  a  rule  painless. 
When  the  sore  is  quite  clean  it  may  be  di-essed  as  follows  :  apply  a  small 
sprinkling  of  jxiwdered  iodoform,  over  this  place  a  piece  of  protective  green 
oiled  silk,  then  strap  the  limb,  heating  the  strijis  of  plaster  by  dipping  them 
iu  a  hot  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  in  40),  then  apply  a  carbolic  or  eucalyptus 
gauze  bandage  from  the  foot  to  the  knee  to  protect  the  skin,  over  this  put 
a  thick  pad  of  carded  oakum  to  absorb  the  discharge,  and  over  all  place  a 
common  calico  bandage.  The  improvement  that  results  from  this  treatment 
is  often  most  surprising. 

Another  mode  of  applying  pressure  has  lately  been  introduced  by  Martin,  of 
New  York.  It  consists  simply  in  the  applicsition  of  a  bandage  made  of  pure 
india-rubber,  free  from  sulphur.  The  bandage  is  applied  directly  to  the  sore, 
no  dressing  being  used  when  it  is  on.  It  is  worn  only  by  day;  and  at  night 
some  simple  dressing,  free  from  grease,  may  be  used.  The  baudtige  is  thus 
applied  ;  before  rising  from  bed  iu  the  morning,  the  patient  rolls  the  bandage 
round  the  leg,  taking  care  not  to  pull  it  in  so  doing.  It  must  only  just  lie 
smoothly  on  the  limb,  for  any  traction  might  seriously  imi)ede  the  circulation. 
The  patient  now  rises  from  bed,  and  the  slight  increase  in  the  size  of  the  limb 
from  gravitation  of  blcxKl  into  it  tightens  the  bandage  sufficiently  to  make  it 
keep  its  position.  At  night  the  bandage  is  removed,  sj)onged  with  wann 
water,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  leg  must  also  lie  carefully  washed,  and  the 
sore  may  be  dressed  with  some  simple  lotion.  The  only  inconvenience  of  the 
treatment  is,  that  from  the  obstruction  to  the  escaiHj  of  the  ix^rspiration, 
eczema  is  frequently  set  up.  This  is  best  treated  by  some  oxide  of  zinc 
powder,  and  usually,  after  a  short  time,  the  leg  seems  to  become  a(*cu8tomed 
to  the  presence  of  the  bandage,  and  no  further  trouble  is  experienced.  This 
treatment  is  usually  very  successful,  e.sjx'cially  in  cases  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  varicose  veins. 

Another  mode  of  treating  chronic  ulcere  is  that  which  was  recommended  by 
Syme,  consisting  in  the  ap])lication  of  a  blister  to  the  indurated  edges,  and  the 
surface  of  the  sore,  after  which  some  simple  dressing  is  used.    This  is  often 
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efficient,  but  if  the  sore  be  of  any  considerable  size,  it  is  possible  that  the  patient 
may  absorb  sufficient  cantharidin  to  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

Xrxitable  Dloer. — This  is  met  with  mostly  after  the  middle  period  of  life. 
It  is  usually  of  small  size,  and  situated  behind  one  or  pther  malleolus.  The  sur- 
rounding  skin  is  usually  purple,  slightly  indurated  and  sometimes  pigmented ; 
the  edges  are  slightly  raised,  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  present  no  signs  of 
healing.  The  surface  is  but  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  skin  ;  it  is  either 
dark  purplish-red  in  colour  or  covered  with  a  thin  slough.  The  base  is  but 
slightly  indurated.  The  discliarge  is  scanty  and  thin.  The  jsw^wt  is  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  ;  it  is  exceedingly  great,  and  usually  worse  at  night,  thus 
preventing  sleep  and  seriously  disturbing  the  general  health.  In  fact,  such  an 
ulcer,  if  unrelieved,  may  bring  the  patient  into  so  exhausted  a  condition  that 
death  may  occur  irom  some  apparently  slight  ailment,  such  as  an  attack  of 
bronchitis.  Hilton  pointed  out  that  if  the  surface  of  the  sore  be  carefully 
touched  all  over  with  the  point  of  a  probe,  one  or  more  spots  will  be  found 
most  acutely  tender.  This  is  due  to  the  exposure  of  a  nen-e-ending  on  the 
surface  of  the  sore. 

In  the  Treatment  of  this  ulcer,  we  must  attend  to  the  constitutional  as  well 
as  to  the  local  condition.  The  patient  should  be  put  upon  an  alterative  course 
of  medicine,  with  aloetic  purgatives,  and  some  sedative  at  bedtime  to  procure 
rest.  The  mode  of  topical  medication  which  I  have  found  to  succeed  best,  is 
to  brush  the  surface  of  the  sore  and  the  surrounding  parts  from  time  to 
time  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  x  to  Ji.),  and  then  to 
keep  emollient  and  sedative  applications  applied  to  it,  such  as  lead  and  opium 
lotions.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  the  surface  of  the  sore  may  be  rubbed  with 
nitrate  of  silver  until  a  distinct  slough  is  formed.  This  treatment  is  veiy 
painful,  and  may  require  an  ansesthetic ;  but  the  smarting  soon  ceases,  and 
the  patient  will  often  enjoy  after  it  the  first  good  night's  rest  he  has  had  for 
months.  Hilton  recommends  that  the  tender  spot  should  be  found,  and  a 
knife  or  lancet  point  passed  under  it,  so  as  to  divide  the  branch  of  nerve  pass- 
ing to  it.  This  treatment  is  often  successful,  and  is  less  painful  than  that  by 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Zaflamed  Dleer. — This  is  characterized  by  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and 
pain  in  the  surrounding  skin.  The  edges  are  sharply  cut.  The  surface  is  at 
first  often  dark  red  and  dry  from  stasis  in  the  vessels  of  the  granulations,  but 
later  on  it  becomes  covered  by  a  thin  yellow  slough.  The  base  is  swollen  and 
oedematous,  like  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  discharge  is  serous  and  ofccu 
bloody.  In  the  most  acute  stage  the  surface  of  the  sore  may  be  dry,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  crust  or  scab.  It  arises  most  commonly  in  people  who 
drink  to  excess,  and  is  not  unfi-equently  associated  with  gout.  Any  sore  may 
however,  become  inflamed  if  neglected  and  allowed  to  become  covered  with 
acrid  and  putrid  discharges. 

The  Treatment  must  be  both  general  and  local.  As  a  rule,  the  patients  are 
better  for  purging.  This  may  usually  be  effected  by  a  mercurial  pill,  followed 
by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  58s,  infusion  of  quassia,  5i,  three  times  daily  for  a 
few  days.  If  the  patient  be  gouty,  ten  drops  of  \anuui  colchici  may  be  added 
to  each  dose.  Locally  the  limb  must  be  elevated,  and  the  patient  kept  in  the 
recumbent  position.  Hot  applications  will  be  found  always  to  give  the  greatest 
relief.  Hot  boracic  acid  fomentations  usually  speedily  reduce  the  pain  and 
swelling.    Another  excellent  application  is  the  folloring :  acetate  of  lead,  58S  ; 
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laudanum,  5ss  ;  water,  to  Jviij. ;  pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  lotion  into  a 
saucer  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water  ;  moisten  with  this  diluted 
lotion  a  piece  of  lint  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  whole  reddened  area  ;  apply 
it  warm  and  cover  it  with  oiled  silk,  then  wTap  the  whole  part  in  a  sheet  of 
cotton  wool.  We  thus  get  warmth  and  moisture,  with  a  powerftil  astringent 
and  sedative,  and  exi>erience  htis  shown  that  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead 
present  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  decomposition  of  the  discharges.  If  pre- 
ferred, tincture  of  belladonna  may  be  substituted  for  the  laudanum. 

Sloughing  Dicer. — When  not  specific,  this  is  an  increased  degree  of  the 
inflamed  variety,  usually  occurring  in  feeble  or  cachectic  states  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  generally  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  fever.  The  surrowvling 
skin  presents  an  angry,  dusky,  red  blush  ;  the  edges  are  sharply  cut ;  and  the 
surface  is  covered  by  a  greyish  slough.  The  dischartje  is  serous  ;  there  is  a 
sense  of  heat  and  pain,  and  the  inflamed  area  is  acutely  tender.  The  ulcera- 
tion, unless  arrested,  spreads  ra))idly. 

Treatment, — The  general  health  must  be  improved  by  a  nourishing,  but  un- 
stimulating  diet,  combined  with  the  use  of  tonics.  Opium  is  of  the  greatest 
value.  One  grain  should  be  given  twice  or  thrice  daily.  The  patient  must 
be  put  to  bed,  and  the  part  elevated.  If  the  surface  of  the  sore  be  very  foul, 
it  may  be  sprinkled  with  icnloform,  after  which  hot  fomentations  must  be 
ai)plied  to  the  whole  reddened  area.  As  the  inflammation  becomes  less 
acute,  the  warm  lead  and  opium  lotion  above  mentioned  may  be  applied,  and 
when  the  sloughs  have  separated,  and  the  surface  has  iK^come  clean,  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  a  healthy  sore  must  be  adopted.  See  Chapters  on 
Hospital  Gaugrene. 

Zdamfttons  Ulcer. — This  term  is  ap])lied  to  those  ulcers  in  which  the 
surroundina  sh'n  is  aifected  by  eczema ;  it  is  red  and  at  first  covered  by  minute 
vesicles  ;  these  burst,  and  a  raw -looking  surface  is  left,  on  which  the  corneous 
layer  of  the  epithelium  is  wanting.  It  discharges  an  abundiint,  yellow,  serous 
fluid,  strongly  alkaline  in  reaction,  which  stiflens  any  linen  rag  which  may  l)c 
applied  to  soak  it  up.  The  ulcer  itself  presents  nothing  pecidiar,  and  may 
assume  any  of  the  forms  already  described.  The  ulcenvtion  may  arise  as 
a  secondary  complication  of  eczema,  or  the  irritation  of  the  skin  by  the 
discharge  from  a  badly  tended  ulcer  may  be  the  cause  of  the  eczematons 
eniption. 

Treatment, — The  boracic  acid  ointment,  prci>ared  with  vaseline  and  paraffin, 
will  usually  be  found  the  best  applicjition  to  the  eczematons  ulcer.  If  thca*  is 
much  irritation,  it  can  often  be  allayed  by  the  addition  of  half  a  drachm  of 
extract  of  belladonna  to  each  ounce  of  the  ointment.  Strict  cleanliness  is  at 
the  same  time  essential,  but  in  washing  the  limb  common  soap  must  never  be 
used  ;  warm  water  alone,  or  with  a  small  quantity  of  soil  sou]),  will  be  fonnd 
the  l)est  api)licati()n.  If  the  patient  be  gouty,  the  usual  remedies  tor  gout 
must  be  administered. 

Varicose  Ulcer  derives  its  chief  characteristic  from  being  complicated 
with,  or  deixjndent  upon,  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  leg.  In 
this  affection  of  the  venous  trunks  the  skin  gradually  undergoes  degeneration, 
l)ecoming  brawny,  of  a  purplish  brown  colour,  and  being  traversed  in  nil 
directions  by  cnlarge<l  and  tortuous  cutaneous  veins.  The  nicer  forms  at 
one  of  these  congested  spots,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  already  degenerating 
tissue,  producing  a  small  irregular  chasm  of  an  unhealthy  appearance,  and 
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varying  much  in  character,  being  sometimes  inflamed,  at  others  irritable  or 
sloughy,  and  then  becoming  indolent.  One  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  this 
ulcer  is  that,  by  penetrating  into  one  of  the  dilated  veins,  it  occasionally  gives 
rise  to  very  abundant  haemorrhage  ;  the  patient  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds 
losing  a  pint  or  two  of  blood.  The  haemorrhage  comes  chiefly  from  the 
proximal  side,  in  consequence  of  the  incompetence  of  the  valves  in  the  varicose 
veins.  It  may  be  readily  arrested  by  laying  the  patient  on  his  back,  elevat- 
ing the  limb,  and  compressing  the  bleeduig  point  with  a  pledget  of  lint  and 
a  roller. 

The  Treatment  of  a  varicose  ulcer  must  have  special  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  veins  that  occasions  it ;  no  local  applications  having  much  effect 
unless  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  blood  in  the  dilated  vessels  be  taken  off 
the  part.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  well-apphed  bandage,  made  of 
clastic  material,  or  a  laced  or  elastic  stocking  applied  to  the  leg,  so  as  to  keep 
up  uniform  pressure  upon  the  distended  vessels.  Martin's  india-rubber 
bandage,  already  described  in  the  ti'eatment  of  the  chronic  ulcer,  w^ill  be 
found  especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  ulcer.  It  has  the 
great  advantage  over  the  elastic  stocking  of  being  suited  for  application  over 
the  ulcer,  as  it  does  not  become  foul  by  use,  and,  moreover,  if  it  be  properly 
put  on,  the  pressure  is  moi'e  uniform.  In  many  cases,  the  cicatrization  of  the 
ulcer  cannot  be  brought  about  by  these  modes  of  treatment ;  or,  if  the  ulcer 
heal,  it  constantly  breaks  open  again  :  or  haemorrhage  may  occur  from  a  rup- 
tured vein  upon  its  smiacje.  Other  means,  which  will  be  described  in  a  future 
chapter,  must  then  be  taken  for  the  permanent  occlusion  of  the  varicose 
vessels.  As  this  procedure,  however,  is  attended  by  some  danger  from  the 
occasional  induction  of  phlebitis  or  erysipelas,  it  should  not  be  had  recourse  to 
unless  the  existence  of  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  just  mentioned  urgently 
calls  for  it. 

Hwmorrliagic  Ulcer. — This  is  a  dark  purplish-looking  sore,  which  occurs 
in  women  suffering  from  amenorrhoea,  and  has  a  special  tendency  to  ooze  blood 
about  the  menstrual  periods,  whence  its  name.  It  usually  partakes  of  the 
character  of  the  irritable  ulcer. 

Treatment. — The  haemorrhagic  ulcer  requires  to  be  treated  by  constitu- 
tional means,  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  patient's  general 
health ;  with  this  view,  the  preparations  of  iron  and  of  aloes  are  especially 
nsefnl. 

Tjflemxm  on  Mncoiui  Membranes.— Various  forms  of  ulcers  occur  upon 
macouB  membrane,  especially  those  of  the  tliroat,  rectum,  and  genital  organs. 
As  these,  however,  are  commonly  specific,  they  will  be  described  hereafter. 

'When  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  not  of  a  specific  character, 
tbej  present  the  general  appearances  characteristic  of  the  cutaneous  healthy, 
inflamed,  or  weak  varieties,  and  require  the  topical  applications  which  have 
been  described  as  suited  to  these  conditions;  though  generally  they  will 
demand  the  free  employment  of  caustics,  or  astringents,  especially  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THE  PROCESS  OP  REPAIR. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  descriljed  certain  pathological  con- 
ditions in  which  interference  with  normal  nntrition  and  destmction  of  tissue 
form  the  most  prominent  features,  we  have  now  to  give  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  repair  takes  place. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  repair,  firstly,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  process 
of  union  of  a  simple  wound,  the  surfaces  of  which  can  be  brought  accurately 
in  contact  with  each  other ;  and,  secondly,  as  it  takes  place  in  wounds  in  which 
the  loss  of  substance  renders  this  impossible,  or  in  which  the  injury  is  such  that 
an  adherent  portion  of  dead  tissue  must  l)e  cast  off  before  any  repair  can  take 
place. 

Five  different  modes  of  repair  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  union 
of  incised  wounds.  1.  Zminadiate  union  or  direct  growing  together  of  the 
opposed  snrfaces.  2.  Union  by  primary  adhesion,  through  the  medium 
of  a  coagulable  exudation  from  the  opposed  surfaces.  3.  BoabUng,  in  whicli 
one  of  the  above  processes  occurs  beneath  a  scab  formed  of  the  dried  dis- 
charges. 4.  By  granulation,  in  which  granulation-tissue  springs  up  from 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  wound,  and  eventually  becomes  covered  by  an 
epithelial  layer  ;  and  5.  By  aeoondary  adhesion,  in  which  two  grannlating 
snrfaces,  being  placed  in  contact,  grow  together.  The  two  first  of  these 
methods  of  repair  are  included  under  the  term  "  union  by  the  first  intention," 
and  are  confined  to  incised  and  punctured  wounds.  The  third  is  in  reality 
merely  an  accidental  condition  attending  union  by  the  first  intention.  The 
last  two  may  occur  in  incised  wounds  if  union  by  first  intention  fail,  and  are 
the  only  means  by  which  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  with  some  rare 
exceptions,  have  been  known  to  heal. 

1.  Znunediate  Union. — The  direct  growing  together  of  opposite  surfaces, 
"without  any  intervening  substance,  such  as  blood  or  lymph,"  was  first 
described  by  James  Macartney,  of  Dubhn,  in  the  year  1888.  He  was  led  to 
the  opinion  that  such  a  process  occun'cd  by  tlie  observation  of  cases  in  which 
all  the  coarser  signs  of  inflammation,  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain,  with 
exudation,  were  wanting.  John  Hunter  had  believed  that  the  bond  of  union 
in  such  cases  was  the  extravasated  blood.  He  thus  described  the  process  as  he 
iKjlieved  it  to  occur.  **  The  mouths  of  the  vessels  are  soon  shut,  either  by 
inosculation,  or  their  own  power  of  contraction,"  "  and  if  there  should  be  any 
superfluous  extravasated  blood,  we  know  that  it  will  be  afterwards  absorl)ed. 
The  blood  being  alive,  this  uniting  medium  Ixjcomcs  inmiediately  a  ])art  of  our- 
selves, and  the  i)art8  not  being  offended  by  it,  no  irritation  is  produced.  The 
red  particles  uiv  abs(»rbed,  and  nothing  but  the  coagulating  lymph  is  retained, 
which,  being  the  true  living  bond  of  union,  afterwards  becomes  vascular." 
The  means  of  ol)ser>'ation  in  the  time  of  John  Hunter  were  inferior  to  those 
of  Macartney,  yet  there  seems  little  doubt  that  his  description,  erroneous  as  it 
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is,  contained  far  more  truth  than  that  of  the  later  obsener.  During  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  means  of  studying  such  processes  have  been  greatly 
improved  ;  and  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  mode  of  union  as  that 
described  by  Macartney  never  takes  place.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  wound 
in  any  vascular  part  without  sufficiently  damaging  the  tissues  to  cause  a 
coagulable  exudation  to  take  place,  which,  mixed  with  wandering  cells,  forms 
the  first  bond  of  union  between  the  opposed  surfaces.  The  quantity  of  this 
exudation  may,  however,  be  so  small  that  it  can  be  recognized  only  in  micro- 
scopic preparations,  cut,  stained,  and  mounted,  according  to  the  modem 
methods;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  escaped  the  notice  of 
former  pathologists. 

"2.  Union  by  primary  adhesion  (Paget),  primary  union,  union  by 
adhatriv  inflammation  (Hunter),  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
Union  by  the  First  Intention,  is  that  form  of  union  which  occurs  without 
the  formation  of  pus,  and  in  which  the  accompanying  inflammation  is  purely 
traumatic,  being  strictly  limited  to  the  tissues  directly  injured  in  the  pro- 
daction  of  the  wound.  It  is  the  form  of  union  which  the  Surgeon  aims  at 
obtaining  in  all  wounds  unaccompanied  by  extensive  loss  of  substance,  or  by 
snch  a  degree  of  injury  of  the  surfece  as  to  cause  sloughing. 

In  order  that  primary  union  should  take  place,  the  foUo^Wng  conditions  are 
necessary  : — 1.  That  the  wound  be  not  contused  or  lacerated  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  cause  visible  sloughing  of  the  surfaces.  2.  That  the  patient's  constitu- 
tion be  in  a  healthy  state.  8.  That  the  interposition  of  all  foreign  bodies  be 
carefoUy  guarded  against.  4.  That  the  wound  be  closed,  and  its  sides  brought 
into  accurate  apposition.  5.  That  the  surfaces  after  being  brought  together 
f^hall  be  kept  at  perfect  rest.  G.  That  no  cause  of  inflammation  shall  be 
introdaoed  which  shall  tend  to  prolong  the  process  beyond  the  period  necessary 
for  the  effusion  of  healthy  plastic  exudation,  or  to  make  it  spread  beyond  the 
area  actually  injured  by  the  knife. 

In  studying  union  by  first  intention,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  con- 
dition of  the  surface  of  a  clean  incised  wound  immediately  after  its  infliction. 
The  mechanical  violence  inflicted  on  the  tissues  by  the  instrument  by  which 
the  wound  was  made,  the  exposure  to  cold  air,  and  in  the  present  day  in  many 
cases  the  application  of  some  irritating  chemical  antiseptic,  have  all  combined 
to  damage  the  exposed  tissues,  and  to  lower  their  vitality  to  a  degree  suflicient 
to  give  rise  to  the  process  of  inflammation.  Here  and  there  in  individual 
cells  or  microscopic  layers  of  tissue  it  is  most  probable  that  the  damage  is 
sufficient  to  cause  actual  death.  In  the  whole  of  the  immediate  surface  of  the 
wound  the  vitality  is  lowered  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  cause  stasis ;  imme- 
diately beyond  this  we  find  retarded  flow  with  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  and 
migration  of  the  white  corpuscles,  and  beyond  this  again  is  an  area  of  simple 
vascalar  dilatation — ^the  degree  of  damage  necessarily  diminishing  as  we  recede 
from  the  parts  directly  touched  by  the  cutting  instrument.  The  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  tissue  thus  injured  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  sharpness  of  the 
instmraent  with  which  the  wound  was  made,  the  original  vitality  of  the  tissues, 
the  amount  of  violence  done  in  cleaning  the  wound,  the  time  of  exposure  to 
cold  air,  and  the  nature  of  any  chemical  antiseptic  that  may  be  applied  to  it ; 
but  in  most  cases  of  cleanly  cut  wounds,  it  is  in  all  probability  merely  micro- 
toopic.  This  condition  of  lowered  vitality  is,  except  in  the  microscopic  shreds 
of  tissue  before  alluded  to,  merely  temporary  ;  and,  if  no  further  cause  of 
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damage  be  introduced,  it  will  pass  off  in  from  twelve  to  twenty -four  hours, 
when  all  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  which  occur  as  a  consequence  of  it 
will  subside. 

This  being  the  condition  of  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  the  early  phenomena 
of  union  l)y  first  intention  are  readily  explained  by  the  application  of  the 
description  of  the  process  of  inflammation  ab^ady  given.  Haemorrhage  is 
first  arrested.  In  the  larger  vessels  this  is  effected  by  artificial  means  to  be 
discussed  hereafter,  but  in  the  smaller  it  occurs  six)ntaneously.  The  mechanical 
stimulation  caused  by  the  cutting  instrument  causes  a  contraction  of  the 
smaller  arteries  extending  some  little  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  wound^ 
and  amounting  to  complete  or  almost  complete  closure,  and  thus  the  rapidity 
of  the  capillary  circulation  supplied  by  them  is  retarde<l,  and  its  force 
diminished.  Such  blood  as  finds  its  way  into  the  wounded  capillaries  when 
it  reaches  the  damaged  area  shows  the  phenomena  of  stasis.  The  red 
corpuscles  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  plug  its 
lumen,  and  at  the  most  damaged  part  where  the  vessel  is  divided  the  con- 
dition passes  on  to  definite  coagulation,  and  a  small  adherent  clot  is  formed, 
which  closes  the  open  mouth  of  the  capillary.  The  contraction  of  the  arteries 
is  merely  temporary,  and  soon  passes  off,  giving  place  to  dilatation ;  but  by 
the  time  this  takes  place,  the  clots  in  the  divided  capillaries  are  sufiiciently 
firm  and  adherent  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  hiemorrhage.  The  fulnesa 
of  the  vessels  resulting  from  the  arterial  relaxation  is  readily  observable,  and  is 
indicated  by  the  blush  of  redness,  with  slight  sweUing,  always  seen  in  the 
edges  of  a  wound  a  short  time  after  its  infliction.  This  redness  is  not  limited 
to  the  area  actually  injured  by  the  knife,  but  extends  to  some  distance,  often 
one  inch  or  more  from  the  edge  of  the  wound.  The  causes  of  this  extensive 
blush  of  redness  are,  firstly,  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  consequent 
upon  the  wound,  which,  as  we  have  before  seen,  causes  vascular  dilatation  in 
the  area  supplied  by  the  ner\'es  acted  on  ;  and  secondly,  the  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  caused  by  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels  divided 
in  the  wound.  The  blood-pressure  being  thus  increased,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  vitality  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  has  been  lowered  or  sus|)ended  in 
the  injured  area,  abundant  effusion  of  coagulable  exudation,  with  escape  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  red  corpuscles  and  rapid  migration  of  the  white,  sets 
in  ;  and  the  exudation,  finding  a  ready  way  by  the  open  lymph-spaces,  pours 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  wound.  Here  it  coagulates  ;  the  fibrine  entangling 
innumerable  white  corpuscles  in  its  meshes,  mixed  with  a  variable  number  of 
red,  remains  adherent  to  the  surface,  while  the  serum,  darkly  stained  i^ith  red 
corpuscles,  drains  away.  It  is  seldom  in  the  present  day  that  an  op|)ortiuiity 
is  obtained  of  watching  with  the  naked-eye  appearances  of  this  process,  as 
wounds  are  almost  invariably  closed  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  infliction  ; 
but  formerly  many  Sni-geons  left  M'onnds  open,  to  become  **  glazed,"  as  it  was 
called,  before  bringing  them  together.  In  an  amputation  wound  treated  in 
this  way  the  process  of  exudation  can  Ix)  watched  ;  dro]j8  of  reddish  serum 
accumulate  here  and  there  on  the  surfaces  of  the  flaps,  like  beads  of  perspira- 
tion in  pix)fuse  sweating  ;  these  by  coalescence  with  others,  and  by  gradual 
increase,  reach  a  certain  size,  and  then  trickle  off  the  surface  of  the  exposed 
wound,  like  drops  of  rain  down  a  window.  After  tliis  process  has  lasted  an 
hour  or  two,  the  surface  of  the  flap  l)egins  to  assume  a  glazed  appearance,  the 
«  glaze  '*  being  formed  of  the  eongulated  fibrin  mixed  with  corpuscles  as  above 
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described.  This  material,  to  which  in  the  present  day  the  temi  ^^  plastic 
exudation'*^  is  perhaps  most  conTeniently  applied,  is  spoken  of  also  as 
"  coagulahle  lymphy^  "  inftammatory  hjmph^'*  or  "  lymph'''  After  the  process 
has  continued  for  some  time,  the  semm,  which  was  at  first  ahnost  as  red  as  piire 
blood,  becomes  almost  colourless,  and  diminishes  greatly  in  quantity.  The 
two  flaps,  being  now  covered  by  the  adhesive  plastic  exudation  or  lymph, 
adhere  to  each  other  readily  with  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  if  brought 
together,  and  thus  a  temporary  union  is  obtained,  which  provides  for  the 
perfect  rest  and  apposition  necessary  for  the  permanent  growing-together  of 
the  opposed  surfaces.  The  cessation  of  the  exudation  occurs  as  soon  as  the 
damaged  tissues  recover  their  full  vitality.  The  plastic  exudation,  just  like  a 
blood-clot,  becomes  gradually  dryer  and  firmer  as  the  serum  drains  completely 
away  from  it.  Any  microscopic  shreds  of  tissue  which  may  have  been  killed 
outright  1)y  the  injury  become  imbedded  in  the  plastic  exudation,  and  are 
finally  absorbed  by  the  wandering  cells  without  causing  any  suppuration  or 
other  disturbance.  This  process  of  temporary  union  should  be  complete  at  the 
end  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  tlie  time  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
wound  and  the  amoimt  of  damage  done  to  the  tissues  in  its  infliction  or  in  its 
treatment.  If  the  surface  of  the  wound  be  washed  over  with  some  strong 
antiseptic  solution,  such  as  carbolic  acid  lotion  (1  in  20)  or  chloride  of  zinc 
(20  grs.  to  1  oz.),  both  the  quantity  and  the  duration  of  the  exudation  will  be 
increased  ;  but  even  then  it  should  practically  cease  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hoars.  In  large  irregular  wounds  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  perfect 
apposition  a  small  quantity  of  serous  discharge  will  continue  to  escape  from 
the  surfaces  not  in  contact,  a  condition  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  all 
iRirfaces  in  the  living  body  not  provided  with  an  impermeable  epithelial 
covering. 

A  wound  in  which  union  by  first  intention  is  taking  place,  if  removed  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  and  examined  by  microscopic  sections,  presents 
the  following  appearances.  The  vessels  on  each  side,  if  they  have  not 
emptied  themselves  after  the  specimen  was  removed,  are  seen  to  be  distended 
with  blood,  and  their  actual  divided  extremities  to  be  filled  with  small  clots. 
(hiUide  the  vessels  a  few  wandering  cells  are  recognizable,  increasing  in  number 
aa  the  actual  wound  is  approached.  The  original  cells  of  the  part  show  no 
change.  Between  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  the  plastic  exudation  glueing 
them  together  is  seen  as  a  closely  packed  mass  of  small  round  cells  (leucocytes) 
between  which  the  coagulated  fibrin  is  not  recognizable,  as  it  is  concealed  by 
the  ceils.  Here  and  there  are  groups  of  red  corpuscles  or  small  patches  of 
blood-clot,  varying  in  amount  with  the  perfection  with  which  the  capillary 
hemorrhage  w*as  arrested  before  the  siur&ces  of  the  wound  were  brought  into 
apposition. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  process  of  primary  union  is  merely  one  of  inflamma* 
tion,  resulting  from  the  damage  done  to  the  tissues  during  the  infliction  of  the 
wound  and  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  cleaning  it,  arresting  haemorrhage, 
and  bringing  the  surfaces  together.  All  these  causes  are  merely  temporary, 
ceasing  to  act  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  brought  together.  The  inflammation 
is  purely  traumatic,  and  as  such  has  no  tendency  to  persist  nor  to  extend  beyond 
the  area  originally  injured.  It  reaches  its  highest  stage  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  temporary  contraction  of 
the  arteries  passes  off  and  is  succeeded  by  dilatation ;  and  its  natural  course  is  to 
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Bubsidc  gradually  as  the  tissues  recover  from  the  damage  done  to  them  at  the 
time  of  the  injury. 

The  process  of  union  by  first  intention  will  be  disturbed  or  entirely  prevented 
by  the  introduction  of  any  cause  which  will  prolong  the  inflammation  or 
make  it  assume  a  spreading  or  infective  character.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  transudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  the  migration  of  the  white 
corpuscles  will  continue,  and  instead  of  the  thin  layer  of  dry  firm  plastic 
exudation,  composed  merely  of  living  corpuscles  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
the  coagulated  fibrin,  there  vnA  be  a  soft  exudation,  excessive  in  quantity,  the 
more  superficial  layers  of  which  ^vill  soften  and  break  down  into  pus,  a  fluid 
layer  thus  being  interposed  between  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  cITectually 
preventing  primary  union. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  lead  to  persistence  of  inflammation  in  a  wound 
and  consequent  suppuration,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most 
common. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  injury ;  a  blunt  or  jagged  weapon  may  so  damage 
the  tissues  as  to  cause  actual  death  of  a  layer  of  some  thickness,  which  must 
be  separated  by  a  process  of  ulceration  and  suppuration  (see  p.  255). 

2.  The  tissues  themselves  may  be  feeble  either  from  general  or  local  causes, 
and  consequently  possess  a  diminished  power  of  resisting  injiuy  and  of  rallying 
from  its  effects. 

J5.  The  raw  surfaces  may  be  constantly  rubbed  against  each  other  if  the 
wounded  part  be  not  kept  at  perfect  rest,  and  the  mechanical  irritation  from 
this  cause  is  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  the  process  of  infliammation. 

4.  If  proper  provision  be  not  made  for  the  escape  of  the  serum  that  neces- 
sarily flows  from  the  fresh  wounded  surface,  the  cavity  of  the  wound  becomes 
distended  by  it,  and  not  only  are  the  siu^aces  sej)arated  from  each  other,  but 
they  are  exposed  to  the  irritation  of  letmony  and  while  this  is  acting  the 
inflammatory  process  cannot  subside,  but  the  exudation  \n\\  continue  and 
intensify  the  evil,  the  cavity  of  the  wound  coming  to  resemble  that  of  an  acute 
al)6cess.  Tension  from  tight  stitches  causes  a  similar  persistence  of  the 
inflammatory  process. 

5.  If  in  such  an  midrained  wound  the  causes  of  decomposition  are  present, 
putrefaction  of  the  serous  fluid  speedily  sets  in,  and  the  irritating  products  cif 
decomposition,  pent  up  as  they  are  in  contact  with  the  raw  surface  at  some 
degree  of  pressure,  soak  away  into  the  hinph-spaces  of  the  surrounding  tissues, 
and  thus  cause  a  spreading  inflammation  which  may  extend  to  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  area  actually  injured  by  the  instrument  which  inflicted 
the  wound.  The  firm  plastic  exudation  that  is  left  uniting  the  surfaces  of  a 
well-drained  wound  being  comix)8ed  almost  entirely  of  living  cells  is  not  liable 
to  putrefaction,  and  any  of  the  ordinary  bacteria  which  may  come  in  contact 
with  it  are  iwwerless  to  produce  any  evil  effect.  It  need  hardly  lx»  pointed  out 
that  unless  decomposable  matter,  either  in  the  form  of  excessive  blood-clot  or 
pent-up  serum,  is  present  in  the  wound,  no  decomposition  will  take  place. 

G.  The  peraistence  of  the  inflammation  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  wound.  A  foreign  body  may  give  rise  to  suppuration 
either  from  its  being  in  itself  irritating,  either  mechanically  or  chemically,  or 
from  its  1>eing  ])orous  in  character,  and  thus  absorbing  serum,  which  after- 
wards decomposes.  On  the  other  hand,  smooth  non-absorbent  bodies,  such  as 
metals,  or  soft  absorbent  substances,  as  unwaxed  silk,  under  successful  anti- 
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septic  treatment  may  become  enclosed  in  a  healing  wound  without  causing  the 
formation  of  pus. 

7.  Lastly,  union  by  first  intention  is  necessarily  prevented  by  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  poison  of  any  of  the  specific  spreading  inflammations,  as  hospital 
gangrene  or  erysipelas. 

It  now  remains  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  imperfect  union  by  means 
of  the  plastic  exudation  is  converted  into  permanent  healing.  Although,  as 
we  have  seen,  inflammation  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  first  bond  of 
union,  its  absence  is  equally  essential  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  scar. 
The  first  step  in  the  process  is  the  development  of  new  blood-vessels,  which 
penetrate  the  plastic  exudation  and  finally  communicate  with  similar  new 
vessels  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound.  Small  lateral  dilatations,  or 
poaches,  appear  at  some  points  on  the  walls  of  the  nearest  old  vessels  ;  these 
grow  out  into  the  plastic  mass,  bend  towards  each  other,  coalesce,  and  thus 
form  loops.  These  loops  give  rise  to  secondary  vascular  buds,  which  follow 
the  same  cours^  of  development,  and  thus  the  vascularisation  of  the  plastic 
exudation  is  completed.  These  buds  are  not  formed  by  mere  stretching  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel ;  they  are  true  growths  from  its  protoplasm.  It  is  not 
certain  by  what  means  the  two  buds  are  guided  towards  each  other  until  they 
meet  and  unite,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  follow  the  processes  of  a 
branching  cell.  This  process  of  vascularisation  commences  as  soon  as  the  in- 
flammation ceases.  Wywodzoff  has  found  distinct  loops  commencing  to  form 
in  a  wound  in  the  tongue  of  a  dog  forty-eight  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the 
injury.  Probably  in  a  healthy  wound  the  process  is  completed  by  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day.  When  fully  developed  the  new  vessels  are  very  abimdant,  much  more 
80  than  in  healthy  connective  tissue.  We  now  have,  therefore,  as  the  uniting 
medium  a  mass  of  rounded  cells,  amongst  which  ramify  innumerable  thin- 
walled  capillaries — ^in  short,  a  thin  layer  of  grannlatioii-tissne.  Granulation- 
tiflsae  differs  from  the  "  plastic  exudation,"  or  "  lymph,"  in  containing  vessels, 
and  in  possessing  a  homogeneous  intercellular  substance,  instead  of  the  coagu- 
lated fibrin  which  has  now  disappeared.  The  cells  which  compose  it  are  in 
many  cases  somewhat  larger  than  white  corpuscles,  and  some  may  be  met  with 
of  a  branched  form.  The  origin  of  the  cells  of  granulation-tissue  is  still 
involved  in  some  obscurity.  Two  chief  views  are  entertained  concerning  them. 
let.  That  they  are  developed  directly  from  the  migrating  white  corpuscles  by 
multiplication  of  these  cells  after  they  have  taken  up  their  new  position  out- 
side the  vessels.  2nd.  That  they  are  developed  from  the  original  cells  of  the 
part,  which  commence  to  divide  and  multiply  as  soon  as  the  tissues  recover 
from  tiie  temporary  damage  done  them  by  the  infliction  of  the  wound  and  the 
coD3eqnent  inflammation  has  ceased  ;  the  new  tissue  thus  formed  replacing  the 
layer  of  migrated  leucocytes  and  coagulated  fibrin  which  formed  the  primary 
bond  of  union.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  the  evidence  adduced  in 
{btout  of  these  theories ;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  great  are  the 
difficolties  in  the  way  of  the  observer ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  the  migration, 
which  necessarily  occurs  immediately  after  the  wound,  more  or  less  conctmls 
and  obscures  the  original  cells  of  the  part,  and  in  the  second  place,  a  connec- 
tive-tissae-oorpuscle,  if  it  does  multiply,  loses  its  characteristic  appearance  and 
assomes  the  form  of  a  group  of  small  round  cells,  closely  resembling  in  appear- 
ance a  collection  of  migrating  leucocytes.  Ziegler  and  Tillmanns  have  shown 
that  new  connective  tissue  can  be  developed  in  small  glass  capillary  chambers 
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d  beneath  the  skin,  and  in  portions  of  dead  tissue  inserted  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  of  a  rabbit ;  and  on  reading  the  results  of  their  eiperimentg,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  new  tissue  may  be  developed  fi'om  migraliiig 
cells.  On  the  other  hand,  SenfLleben  has  clearly  shown  that  in  the  cornea  by 
a  special  mode  of  experiment ing,  a  loss  of  substance  may  be  obtained  witboot 
causing  inflammation,  and  that,  under  these  circnmstances,  the  corneal  cor- 
puscles can  be  seen  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  process  of  repair. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  new  cells  in  grannlation-tissue  may  be,  the  sub- 
sequent changes  by  which  the  soft,  highly  vascular  cellular  mass  is  converted 
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into  the  dense,  almost  non-vascular,  fibrous  tissue  which  forms  the  cicBtriz,  bare 
been  followed  with  great  accuracy.  The  round  cells  of  which  the  granulation- 
tissue  is  formed  first  become  lengthened  out  and  arranged  in  lines,  chiefly  parallfl 
to  the  vessels.  At  first  between  the  cells  there  is  merely  a  little  homt^eneouB 
intercellular  substance,  scarcely  recognizable,  bnt  this  gradually  increases  in 
quantity  and  becomes  fibrous  in  structure.  How  the  fibrous  tissue  is  developed 
is  another  disputed  point ;  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  developed  by  a  diicet 
(conversion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  into  fibres,  or  by  a  process  of  fibritladon 
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of  the  intcrcellalar  substance.  This  much  is  certain,  however,  tbat,  as  the  fibres 
make  their  appearance,  the  cells  disappear  to  a  great  extent,  until  at  last  only 
a  few  flattened  corpuscles  of  the  form  of  those  ordiuarilj  found  in  connective 
tissne  are  left  lying  on  the  bundles  of  fibi'cs.  At  the  same  time  a  gradual  obli- 
teration of  the  vessels  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  graunlation- tissue 
takes  place,  until  the  scar  becomes  as  devoid  of  vessels  as  a  piece  of  tendon. 
Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  bo  large  a  number  of  cells,  and  the  obliteration 
of  such  innumerable  vessels,  this  process  of  development  of  granulatiou -tissue 
into  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue  is  act-ompanied  by  a  considerable  diminution  in 
bulk,  and  thus  a  scar  is  always  much  smaller  than  the  original  raw  surface 
ftvm  which  it  resulted.  The  new  fibrous  tissue  differs  from  healthy  areolar 
tissue  in  being  more  dense,  in  containing  no  lymphatics  or  lymph-spaces,  and, 
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in  the  absence  of  yellow  elastic  fibres.  It  is  this  that  gives  a  scar  its  unyield- 
ing rigidity  and  want  of  elasticity.  Very  old  scars  are  said  gradoally  to  come 
to  resemble  normal  fibrons  tissue  more  closely,  even  to  the  estent  of  developing 
yellow  elastic  tissue. 

The  tim*  oeoapiad  in  tlisae  cluuiffea  is  not  accurately  defined.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  formation  of  the  "  plastic  exudation,"  or  "  lymph," 
commences  inuncdiately  after  the  injury,  and  under  favourable  cu'cumstanccs 
is  finished  by  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  According  to  Billroth, 
new  rewels  can  be  seen  commencing  to  form  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  by 
the  end  of  a  week  a  complete  coiomunication  is  efltablished  between  the  capil- 
laries on  each  side  of  the  wound.  Early  in  the  second  week  the  cells  have 
kn^ened  out,  and  the  development  of  fibrous  tisane  has  commenced ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  Buperabundant  vessels  have  been  partly 
obUUrated,  and  the  new  tissne  has  assumed  a  considerable  degree  of  firmness. 
The  final  obliteration  of  the  vessels  in  the  cicatricial  tisane  is,  as  all  know, 
a  slow  process,  lasting  many  months.  Until  this  is  completed  the  scar 
nmains  redder  than  the  surrounding  skin,  though  afterwards  it  becomes  (q>aque 
uid  white. 
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It  is  evident  that  these  changes  can  be  recognized  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion only  in  those  wounds  in  which  the  snr&ces  have  been  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  appreciable  layer  of  plastic  exudation  or  coagulated  blood. 
When  the  apposition  of  the  sur&ces  has  been  more  perfect,  the  layer  of 
uniting  material  may  be  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable,  and  four  days 
after  the  infliction  of  the  wound  it  may  be  almost  impossible  to  recognize  any 
bond  of  union,  the  line  of  the  incision  being  marked  only  by  the  presence  of 
a  few  wandering  cells,  and  some  traces  of  unabsorbed  red  corpuscles.  That 
true  union,  however,  in  such  a  case  has  not  definitely  taken  place  at  tliis 
time  is  shown  by  the  care  which  is  necessary  in  preserving  the  specimen 
for  microscopic  examination,  to  prevent  the  surfaces  from  separating  from 
each  other. 

So  far  we  have  described  only  the  process  of  union  as  it  occurs  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  wound.  The  repair  of  the  divided  epithelium  is  a 
more  simple  process  and  is  earlier  completed.  As  soon  as  the  surfaces  are 
united  by  granulation-tissue,  new  cells  are  formed  from  each  side  by  the 
ordinary  processes  of  growth  from  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epithelium. 
The  new  cells  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  granulation-tissue,  and  soon  meet 
and  cover  it  in  ;  as  the  growth  continues  the  superficial  cells  become  corneous, 
and  a  perfect  restoration  of  the  cuticle  is  thus  accomplished.  As  the  layer  of 
granulation-tissue  to  be  covered  over  in  a  wound,  the  edges  of  which  have 
been  accurately  approximated,  is  merely  microscopical,  it  is  evident  that  in 
such  a  case  the  repair  of  the  epitheUal  layer  of  the  skin  must  occur  almost 
immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  serous  discharge.  Where  there  is  a 
wider  interval  it  may  be  delayed  for  a  varying  time  according  to  the  width  of 
the  surface  to  be  covered,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  accomplished  long  before  the 
complete  development  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  scar  beneath. 

In  the  process  of  superficial  cicatrization,  no  new  papillae  are  formed,  and  it 
is  this  which  gives  a  scar  its  smooth  surface. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  development  of  a  scar,  and  shown  that  in  its 
formation  new  blood-vessels,  new  epithelium,  and  new  fibrous-tissue  are 
developed,  and  as  a  rule  these  structures  only  form  the  bond  of  union  after 
division  of  the  soft  parts.  In  wounds  of  cartilage,  muscle  and  central  nervous 
tissue,  no  regeneration  of  the  original  tissues  takes  place,  the  scar  being  com- 
posed solely  of  fibrous  tissue.  Large  vessels  when  completely  divided  are 
obliterated  and  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord  as  far  as  the  nearest  collateral 
branch.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  bone  is  repaired  by  bone,  and  nnder  favour- 
able circumstances  large  nerves  are  completely  united  by  normal  ner^e-tissue. 
In  large  scars,  however,  the  development  of  new  nervous  tissue  is  very  imper- 
fect, if  it  occurs  at  all.  Little  is  known  of  the  formation  of  lymphatics  in 
old  scars  ;  but  injections  show  that  they  are  absolutely  wanting  in  granulation 
tissue  and  young  scars. 

8.  Union  by  loablnng  does  not  require  any  detailed  description.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  scab  may  in  fact  be  regarded  rather  as  a  form  of  occlusive  dressing, 
than  as  a  pathological  process.  The  scab  is  composed  merely  of  the  dried  serous 
discharge,  and  its  formation  is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  hair,  which  becomes 
matted  together  and  gives  toughness  and  solidity  to  the  crust.  A  scab  also 
serves  to  keep  the  wound  free  from  decomposition, as  for  its  formation  theabsenoe 
of  water  is  necessary  whereas  the  presence  of  water  is  essential  to  putrefaction. 
When  once  formed  it  mechanically  excludes  the  causes  of  decomposition.    For 
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healing  by  scabbing  the  same  conditions  are  necessary  as  for  union  by  first 
intention  ;  anything  that  causes  a  persistence  of  inflammation,  by  leading  to 
continued  efl^on,  wiU  soften  or  loosen  the  crust.  If  the  scab  forms  before 
the  serous  effiision  has  ceased,  and  thus  retains  it  in  the  wound,  the  surfaces 
will  be  separated,  and  tension,  causing  persistent  inflammation  ending  in 
suppuration,  will  follow,  which  in  many  cases  will  be  aggravated  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  pent-up  discharge ;  for  although  the  scab  may  exclude  organisms 
from  without,  the  wound  will  probably  contain  large  numbers  which  have 
entered  before  it  was  closed,  and  are  ready  to  develope  if  they  find  a  suitable 
fluid  in  which  to  grow. 

In  the  human  subject,  therefore,  it  is  only  in  small,  cleanly  cut  wounds  that 
healing  by  scabbing  is  likely  to  occur  ;  it  is,  however,  more  common  in  the 
lower  animals.  The  processes  that  occur  beneath  the  scab  are  identical  with 
those  already  described  under  union  by  first  intention. 

The  natural  process  of  scabbing  is  sometimes  imitated  by  the  Surgeon  when 
he  closes  a  small  punctured  wound,  such  as  that  of  a  compound  fracture,  with 
a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  blood,  collodion,  styptic  colloid,  friars'-balsam,  &c., 
mider  which  union  may  take  place. 

4.  Union  by  Qraanlation. — In  those  cases  in  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
wound  union  by  first  intention  is  impossible,  or  in  which  from  the  broken 
state  of  the  patient's  constitution,  or  from  some  local  interference  with  the 
process,  it  fails  to  be  accomplished,  healing  by  ^'the  Second  Intention," 
as  it  is  termed,  occurs  ;  and  we  may  often  see  in  the  same  wound  one 
portion  unite  by  primary  union  and  the  remainder  by  granulation.  Amongst 
the  injuries  in  which  we  look  for  union  by  the  second  intention  are  included 
contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  all  kinds,  in  which,  from  the  mechanical 
violence  done  to  the  tissues,  a  layer  of  variable  thickness  is  completely  deprived 
of  its  vitality  and  has  to  be  cast  off  as  a  slough  by  ulceration  before  the  process 
of  repair  can  commence  ;  incised  wounds  with  loss  of  so  much  substance  that 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  surfaces  into  apposition,  as  after  the  removal  of 
malignant  tumours,  and  wounds  through  which  some  secretion  flows,  as  in 
lithotomy.  Poisoned  wounds  also  must  unite  in  the  same  way,  as  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  persistent  and  often  spreading  inflammation  due  to  the 
vims  with  which  they  are  infected.  The  raw  surfaces  following  bums  and 
scalds,  and  the  cavities  left  aflier  removal  of  dead  bone  are  repaired  by  the 
same  process. 

Union  by  granulation,  although  apparently  differing  so  widely  from  that  by 
the  first  intention,  is  in  reality  accomplished  by  the  same  processes  modified 
according  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  injured  part.  In  union  by  the 
first  intention  we  saw  that  after  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  are  brought  into 
apposition  and  put  at  perfect  rest,  every  source  of  irritation  is  absent,  and 
consequently  inflammation  with  its  accompanying  exudation  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  injured  tissues  have  recovered  from  the  state  of  lowered  vitality  into  which 
they  were  thrown  by  the  injury.  In  wounds  which  unite  by  granulation 
there  is  always  some  source  of  irritation  present  which  continues  to  act  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  injury,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
inflammatory  process  with  the  formation  of  pus.  Thus,  in  a  simple  open 
wound  with  loss  of  substance,  the  raw  surface  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
cold  air,  to  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  dressings  and  to  the  chemical 
irritation  of  antiseptic  solutions  in  some  cases  and  decomposing  discharges  in 
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others.  In  poisoned  wounds  the  specific  virus  with  which  they  are  infected 
maintains  the  inflanunatorj  process.  In  cases  of  contused  and  lacerated 
wounds,  or  in  bums  and  scdds,  the  dead  tissue  serves  as  the  source  of  pro- 
longed irritation  until  it  is  separated  bj  ulceration  and  thrown  off. 

The  process  of  union  by  the  second  intention  is  followed  most  easily  in  the  case 
of  a  simple  wound  with  loss  of  substance  so  extensive  as  to  render  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  surfaces  impossible.  The  haemorrhage  in  such  a  wound  is 
arrested  in  the  same  way  as  has  already  been  described  in  treating  of  union  by 
the  first  intention,  and  the  same  process  of  exudation  takes  place.  The  liquor 
sanguinis  coagulates  on  the  raw  surface,  the  serum  drains  away,  and  the 
fibrin  remains  behind  entangling  the  migrating  white  blood-corpuscles  in  its 
meshes.  In  union  by  first  intention,  as  we  have  seen,  the  exudation  ceases  in 
a  few  hours,  as  the  tissues,  not  having  been  injured  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy  their  vitality  and  being  protected  from  every  source  of  irritation, 
speedily  return  to  their  normal  state.  In  such  a  wound  as  we  are  considering, 
however,  the  raw  surface  must  necessarily  be  in  contact  with  some  foreign 
material,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  a  persistent  source  of  irritation  in  consequence 
of  which  the  exudation  continues;  the  migrating  cells  accumulate  on  the 
surface,  forming  a  layer  of  considerable  thickness,  and  infiltrate  the  tissues 
beneath,  destroying  and  taking  the  place  of  the  superficial  parts  which  have 
suffered  most  severely  from  the  injury  and  the  subsequent  sources  of  irritation. 
The  superficial  cells  of  the  layer  thus  formed  being  exposed  necessarily  to  in- 
jurious influences,  such  as  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies,  the  irritation  of  anti- 
septic dressings,  or  of  decomposing  discharges,  &c.,  perish,  become  granular, 
lose  their  adhesion  to  each  other  and  float  away  as  pus-cells  in  the  serous 
discharge.  In  the  pus  that  is  thus  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  sore,  some 
freshly  migrated  white  corpuscles  still  manifesting  the  characteristic  amoeboid 
movements  will  always  be  found.  While  this  process  of  pus-formation  is 
taking  place  on  the  sm^ace,  development  of  new  vessels,  by  the  process  already 
described  under  union  by  frst  intention,  is  taking  place  in  the  layers  beneath, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  active  cell-growth  which  more  than  com* 
pensates  for  any  loss  that  may  be  taking  place  from  the  surface  in  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  and  the  loss  of  substance  which  resulted  from  the  original 
injury  is  gradually  repaired.  We  have  thus  developed  an  actively  gro?ring 
layer  of  granulation-tissue,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  tissue  composed  of  small  round 
cells  adhering  to  each  other  by  a  homogeneous  intercellular  substance,  and 
traversed  by  an  abundant  system  of  thin-walled  capillary  vessels.  In  a  super- 
ficial granulating  sore  the  vessels  form  loops  the  convex  sides  of  which 
are  directed  towards  the  surface.  The  same  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  new  cells  which  appear  in  the  process  of  heahng  by  second 
intention,  as  have  been  already  pointed  out  as  existing  with  regard  to  the  same 
process  in  union  by  the  first  intention.  In  whatever  way,  however,  the  cells  are 
formed,  this  much  iscertain,  that  *^  granulation-tissue  "  is  a  true  tissue,  resembling 
embryonic  tissue  in  its  power  of  growth,  by  which  it  fills  up  the  gap  left  by 
the  loss  of  substance  or  formed  by  the  gaping  of  the  surfaces  of  a  wound  in 
which  union  by  first  intention  has  fiuicd  to  take  place.  Like  any  other  tissue, 
*'  granulation-tissue  "  is  capable  of  suffering  from  inflammation  if  exposed  to 
injurious  influences.  If  removed  from  every  source  of  irritation,  the  circula- 
tion is  as  active  through  the  new  vessels  as  it  is  in  those  of  the  original 
tissues,  transudation  is  not  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  nutrition,  and  few. 
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if  any,  of  the  corpnflcolar  element*  of  the  blood  escape  through  the  vascular 
walls.  The  growth  takes  place  by  the  diviwou  of  the  cells  of  the  granulation- 
tisane,  and  not  by  the  addition  of  migrating  corpuscles  from  the  Teasels.  If 
the  tissue  be  exposed  to  injnrioua  influences  which  lower  its  vitality,  exudation 
takes  place,  making  the  granulationa  swollen,  soft  or  even  cedematous,  and  multi- 
tudes of  migratingcells  find  their  way  to  the  surface  and  float  away  with  theserum 
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SI  pns,  mixed  with  the  superficial  granulation-cells  which  have  perished  and 
loot  their  adhesion  to  each  other.  Thus,  when  on  a  raw  sur&ce  a  healthy  layer 
of  granulation- tissue  is  formed,  it  is  theoretically  possible  that  the  surface  may 
dischaiiie  no  pus,  only  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid  escaping  owing  to  the 
want  of  an  impermeable  epithelial  covering.  In  order  that  this  may  occur,  the 
delicate  cells  of  which  its  surface  is  composed  must  be  protected  from  every 
poosible  source  of  irritation,  whether  physical,  mechanical  or  chemical.  Such 
B  condition  it  is  practically  scarcely  possible  to  obtain,  but  experience  of 
modem  methods  of  dressing  has  shown  that  by  proper  treatment  the  quantity 
of  pas  and  the  number  of  corpuscles  it  contains  may  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  abundant  discharge  of  thick  creamy  pus  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an 
enential  sign  of  health. 

The  new  grannlation-tissae,  formed  by  healthy  growth  without  ioflam- 
maCion,  is  of  considerable  density  and  firmness,  being  capable  of  withstanding 
some  degree  of  mechanical  violence  without  breaking  down.  This  may  be 
<^jgcrved  on  any  perfectly  healthy,  gr»iulating  sore  by  striking  the  surface 
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with  the  finger,  when  it  will  be  found  to  stand  qnite  a  severe  blow  without 
rapture  of  its  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  swollen  by  inflammatory 
exudation  a  very  slight  degree  of  violence  suffices  to  disintegrate  its  structure. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  granulation-tissue  is  soft  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  irritation  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  and  as 
the  repair  of  every  injury  accompanied  by  solution  of  continuity,  whether 
sub-cutaneous  or  superfici^,  is  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  granula- 
tion-tissue, the  importance  of  bearing  this  in  mind  is  very  great;. 

The  subsequent  development  of  granulation-tissue  into  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  scar  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  already  described  under  union  by  the 
first  intention.  In  union  by  the  second  intention,  however,  the  effects  of  the 
contraction  that  accompanies  the  process  are  proportionately  more  marked  as 
the  quantity  and  extent  of  granulation-tissue  is  greater.  The  amount  of  the 
contraction  varies  with  the  size  of  the  sore  and  the  looseness  of  the  structures 
in  which  it  is  seated.  Thus  the  scar  left  by  a  sore  the  size  of  a  half-crown  on 
the  scrotum  might  be  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while 
on  the  face  it  would  probably  be  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  on  the  thigh, 
where  there  is  little  skin  to  spare,  it  would  be  about  the  diameter  of  a  shilling. 
The  fearful  deformity  produced  by  the  contraction  of  extensive  granulating 
surfaces  in  the  process  of  healing  is  best  seen  after  bums  and  scalds.  This 
process  of  contraction  is  an  essential  part  of  healing — no  mode  of  treatment 
can  prevent  it ;  and  if  from  any  cause,  such  as  want  of  skin  or  adhesion  to 
bone,  contraction  is  not  possible,  the  sore  ceases  to  heal. 

The  skinning  over  of  the  surface  of  the  sore  with  new  epithelium  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  multiplication  of  the  cells  at  the  margin  of  the  sore.  New 
epithelium  forms  from  pre-existing  epithelium  only,  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that  the  granulation-cells  can  develope  into  epithelial 
scales. 

A  scar  when  fully  formed  is  composed  of  dense  white  fibrous  tissue,  con- 
taining few  blood-vessels  and  no  lymphatics.  It  is  very  imperfectly  supplied 
with  nerves,  and  they  may  be  entirely  wanting.  The  surfJEtce  is  smooth,  and 
devoid  of  papilla;,  sweat-glands,  or  hair-foUicles. 

In  cases  in  which  a  slough  has  to  be  separated  before  repair  can  conmience, 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  process  described  under  ulceration  (see  p.  255). 

The  clinic^  phenomena  that  attend  the  process  above  described  are  as 
follows.  Supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of  simple  loss  of  substance  produced  by 
a  sharp  cutting  instrument,  the  raw  surface,  after  bleeding  has  ceased,  continues 
to  discharge  a  quantity  of  serum,  at  first  tinged  with  blood,  but  gradually 
becoming  colourless;  at  the  same  time  a  glaze  is  seen  to  form,  due  to  the 
plastic  exudation  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  wound.  The  healthy  skin 
around  the  wound  becomes  redder  than  natural,  the  blush  gradually  fading 
away  as  we  recede  from  the  wound.  But  little  further  change  is  observed  in 
the  surface  of  the  wound  till  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day  ;  by  this  time 
It  is  distinctly  redder  ;  by  the  third  or  fourth  day,  florid  red  spots  begin  to 
form  here  and  there,  and  the  discharge  becomes  distinctly  purulent.  Gradually 
the  red  spots  coalesce,  and  the  surface  becomes  covered  by  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  with  a  uniform,  highly  vascular  layer  of  florid-red  granulation-tissue. 
The  surface  now  is  no  longer  smooth,  the  new  cells  being  formed  around  the 
vascuhir  loops  in  little  heaps,  which  give  it  the  granuliu*  appearance,  which 
has  obtained  for  the  new  tissue  the  name  of  "  granulation-tissue.** 
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A  tvpicallj  healthy  granulating  snrface  presents  the  following  characteristic 

features.    I%e  separate  granulations  are  about  the  size  of  split  mustard- 

Btcds ;  thej  are  uniform  in  size,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  they  will  stand 

a  smart  Uow  without  bleeding,  and,  being  devoid  of  nerves,  are  perfectly  fi*ee 

frum  sensibility.    The  snr&ce  of  the  sore  is  very  slightly  depressed  below  that 

of  the  mnrounding  skin.    The  base  of  the  sore  is  soft.    The  edges  shelve 

cradiullj  down  into  the  sur&ce,  and,  if  healing  is  taking  place,  the  new 

groTing  epithelium  can  be  seen  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  granula- 

tioDB,  and  grnng  rise  to  three  zones  of  different  colour.    Most  internally  is  a 

dark  red  line,  darker  than  the  neighbouring  granulations.    This  is  due  to 

6f/me  slightly  increased  vascularity  beneath  the  growing  epithelium,  and  to 

tlie  presence  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  perfectly  transparent  new  epithelium- 

oeils  covering  the  granulation-tissue.    That  this  is  so  can  be  shown  by  care- 

fnllT  drying  the  gnrfiice,  and  watching  it  for  a  few  seconds ;  the  uncovered 

ennnlations  become  moist  again  almost  immediately,  while  the  red  line 

remaiiu  dry.    Outside  the  red  line  is  a  blue  line,  resulting  from  the  presence 

of  a  thicker  layer  of  epithelium,  seen  through  which  the  red  granulations 

aasome  a  bluish  tint.    Outside  this  again  is  an  opaque  white  line,  in  which 

the  Dev  epithelium  ha«  been  formed  in  sufScient  quantity  to  be  opaque  when 

sodden  by  the  discharges  from  the  sore.    The  discharge  varies  with  the  mode 

cf  dmsing.    If  some  slightly  irritant  lotion  or  dressing  be  applied,  thick 

^T^ssDj  pus  is  poured  out  from  the  surface  ;  if  some  non-irritating  dressing 

^^  a^^iied,  thin  serous  fluid  flows  away,  made  more  or  less  turbid  by  the 

presence  of  a  few  pus-cells.    A  granulating  sore  may  present  a  perfectly 

bealthj  appearance  with  both  conditions  of  discharge,  but  it  will  be  usually 

f'^and  that  the  red  line  of  new  growing  epithelium  is  much  wider  in  those 

cifitA  in  which  the  dressing  is  least  irritating,  as  under  other  conditions  many 

'>f  the  joung  epithelium-cells  perish  and  mingle  with  the  pus-cells  in  the 

<i»harge. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  that  attend  union  by  the  second  intention  will 
v&TT  moch.  The  separation  of  a  slough  will  in  all  cases  be  attended  by  some 
f'rfin'Ie  disturbance  if  the  dead  tissue  be  allowed  to  putrefy ;  by  antiseptic  treat- 
n^t,  however,  this  may  be  entirely  prevented,  and  union  by  the  second 
mtcotion  may  be  accompanied  by  as  little  constitutional  disturbance  as  that 
^7  the  first  intention.  In  cases  in  which  no  antiseptic  precautions  are 
"l^ened,  the  febrile  disturbance  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putre- 
f3(ti(m  commences  on  the  second  day  after  the  injury,  and  reaches  its  maximum 
K^  the  third  or  fourth,  hj  this  time  the  lymph-spaces  are  becoming  filled 
^^h  the  ptastic  exudation  and  absorption  is  consequently  limited.  When  the 
^i'/nzfa  is  separated  and  the  granulating  surface  is  formed — that  is  to  say,  by 
^"Hit  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day — the  fever  disappears ;  aa  healthy  granulations, 
^\^  devoid  of  lymphatics,  form  a  barrier  to  the  absorption  of  septic  matter 
&cie«  it  is  pent  up  in  contact  with  them  at  some  degree  of  pressure. 

The  changes  taking  place  in  a  cicatrix,  do  not  cease  with  its  formation.  In 
n^«t  cases  the  contraction  of  the  scar  does  not  attain  its  maximum  until  long 
^^  the  completion  of  superficial  cicatrization,  and  this  may  occasion  great 
|>arkering  and  deformity.  The  amount  of  contraction  of  a  scar  is  dependent 
O'Ulj  on  the  size  of  the  original  raw  surface  and  on  the  laxity  of  the  tissue  in 
v^iich  it  is  seated.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  evidence  to  justify  the  assertion  so 
tiounonly  made  that  the  scars  resulting  from  the  healing  of  sores  produced  by 
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acid  canstics  and  bums  contract  more  than  those  following  the  action  of 
alkaline  caustics  or  superficial  wounds.  A  circular  scar  rouud  a  tubular  organ 
or  excretory  duct,  as  in  the  intestine,  oesophagus,  or  urethra  leads  to  narrowing 
or  stricture  of  the  canal,  and  many  of  the  worst  oesophageal  strictures  result 
from  the  accidental  swallowing  of  caustic  alkaline  fluids.  These  strictures  in 
most  cases  gradually  become  narrower  as  time  goes  on»  the  process  of  con- 
traction continuing  long  after  the  sore  has  healed. 

Further  chancres  are  wrought  by  time  in  the  texture  of  a  cicatrix.  In  the 
first  place,  its  tissue  assimilates  more  and  more  to  the  normal  structiure  of  the 
part ;  and  secondly,  its  deep  attachments  become  more  movable.  When  a  scar 
is  first  formed,  it  is  thin,  reddish,  or  bluish  and  shining,  being  composed  of 
imperfectly  developed  fibrous  tissue,  covered  by  a  thin  epidermic  layer. 
As  it  becomes  older,  it  assumes  a  dead-white  colour,  and  becomes  depressed, 
and  gradually,  but  slowly,  many  years  being  perhaps  required  for  the  change, 
it  ^' wears  out ; "  that  is  to  say,  its  structure  more  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  texture  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  seated.  It  never,  however,  becomes 
developed  into  true  skin,  as  neither  sebaceous  nor  sudoriferous  glands  nor  hair 
form  in  it. 

Coincidently  with  these  changes,  the  scar  loosens  its  deep  attachments,  so 
that  it  can  be  moved  more  freely  upon  subjacent  parts.  It  is  a  long  time 
before  the  scar  attains  the  vitality  of  the  older  structures,  if  ever  it  do  so  com- 
pletely ;  and  the  larger  it  is,  the  less  its  power  will  usually  be.  Under  the 
influence  of  scurvy  or  syphilis,  an  old  scar  is  apt  to  open  up  again  ;  so  also,  if 
a  fresh  uloer  be  formed  on  the  old  cicatrix,  it  will  take  a  longer  time  to  heal 
than  the  original  one. 

5.  Union  by  Secondary  Adhesion. — It  not  unfrequently  happens  that, 
although  granulations  spring  up  over  the  sides  of  a  wound,  union  between  the 
opposed  surfaces  does  not  take  place.  We  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  by 
bringing  the  granulating  sides  together,  and  retaining  them  in  that  position, 
when  they  will  cohere  ;  this  constitutes  union  by  ''  Secondary  Adhesunu^'*  In 
some  amputations,  and  in  many  plastic  operations,  cases  of  hare-lip,  cleft- 
palate,  &c.,  union  is  occasionally  brought  about  in  this  manner. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  this  mode  of  union  are,  Ist,  that  the  granulat- 
ing surfaces  shall  be  perfectly  healthy  ;  2nd,  that  they  shall  be  smooth,  so  that 
they  can  be  brought  evenly  into  apposition  without  leaving  cavities  between 
them  in  which  pus  may  accumulate ;  and  8rd,  that  after  they  are  brought 
together  they  shall  be  kept  at  perfect  rest. 

On  considering  the  five  methods  of  union  in  wounds  just  described,  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  the  Surgeon's  best  endeavours  should  be  directed  towards 
procuring  healing  by  the  first  intention,  wherever  practicable.  The  patient  is 
not  only  spared  the  drain  of  a  more  or  less  prolonged  suppuration,  with  its 
attendant  waste  of  new  tissue-elements,  elaborated  at  the  expense  of  his  vital 
powers,  but  he  is  saved  also  from  the  dangers  to  life  that  must  always  be 
associated  with  an  open  wound. 

Circumstances  Ajfeciing  tiie  Healing  Process, — In  concluding  this  general 
description  of  the  process  of  union  of  wounds,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
recall  briefly  some  of  the  conditions  essential  to  rapid  and  certain  healing.  In 
the  first  place,  two  conditions  are  absolutely  essential,  perfect  rest  and  perfect 
drainage.  No  wound  can  possibly  heal  by  the  first  intention  if  its  surfaces 
are  frequently  rubbed  against  each  other,  either  by  the  movements  of  the 
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injored  part  or  by  the  clmnisiiiess  of  the  Surgeon  in  changing  the  dressings  ; 
nor  can  early  nnion  possibly  occur  if  the  surfaces  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  pent-up  serous  discharge.  The  third  great  source  of  irritation  to 
which  wounds  are  exposed,  is  the  presence  of  decomposing  matter  between 
their  surfaces.  In  order  that  this  should  occur,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  there  must  be  some  dead  matter  there  to  decompose  ;  living  tissues  do 
not  putrefy,  and  amongst  living  tissues  must  be  reckoned  the  plastic  exudation 
that  glazes  a  wound,  and  forms  the  preliminary  bond  of  union.  On  the  other 
hand  the  serous  dischai^e  which  is  poured  out  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  is 
highly  decomposable.  A  perfectly-drained  wound  with  no  foreign  body  in  it 
contains  practically  nothing  capable  of  decomposing,  and  if  we  could  always 
guarantee  that  a  wound  should  be  in  this  state,  no  antiseptic  treatment  would 
ever  be  necessary.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and,  therefore,  some 
form  of  antiseptic  treatment  undoubtedly  gives  an  additional  certainty  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  more  especially  those  with  cavities  such  as  compound 
fractures. 

Lastly,  union  may  be  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  the  specific  poison  of 
some  infective,  spreading  inflammation  as  in  some  forms  of  septicaemia,  in 
erysipelas  or  hospital  gangrene.  That  these  poisons  are  generated  in  filth, 
and  are  destroyed  by  many  antiseptics,  may  be  considered  as  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  this  forma  an  additional  reason  for  the  habitual  employment  of  these 
agents.  The  use  of  antiseptics  cannot  make  any  wound  do  better  than  heal 
by  first  intention,  a  result  obtained  with  great  frequency  in  all  well-drained 
wounds  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  healthy  subjects  ;  but  it  can,  and  does  prevent 
the  evil  consequences  that  may  result  from  some  accidental  failure  in  drain- 
age, and  thus  has  tended  greatly  to  improve  the  average  results  of  the 
treatment  of  wounds.  There  are  other  circumstances,  apart  from  the  local 
conditions  with  which  we  have  hitherto  dealt,  that  are  not  without  influence 
on  the  processes  of  repair  in  wounds  :  the  age,  temperament,  previous  state  of 
health  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  his  occupation  and  usual  mode  of  life, 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  many 
other  matters,  must  all  more  or  less  afiect  the  result.  The  scrofulous  or 
soorbatic  diathesis,  or  the  presence  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver,  or 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  &c.,  must  always  militate  against  rapidity  and  perfection 
of  cure.  Habits  of  intemperance  and  over-indulgence,  privation,  exposure, 
bad  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions,  are  all  alike  antagonistic  to  reparative 
action.  These  are  points  to  which  the  Surgeon's  attention  must  be  directed, 
with  the  view  of  counteracting  them  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power  by  appropriate 
precantions  and  treatment. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  EFFECTS  OP  INJURY. 

.Vn  iujuiy  to  any  part  of  the  body,  in  whatever  way  inflicted,  is  neoefisarily 
I  he  dii'eot  cause  of  local  effects  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character.  Bui 
bvtsddi'S,  and  as  the  consequence  of  these,  it  occasions  constitutional  pheno 
mcua.  These  we  shall  first  consider,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  discussm 
of  the  local  effects  of  injury. 

The  Constitutional  Phenomena  resulting  from  injury  are  of  two  kiadfr- 
Inunediate  and  Remote, 

The  more  Inmiediate  Constitutional  effects  of  injury  consist  of  Shod£)  f^'I* 
lowed  by  Traumatic  Fever  and  Delirium.  These  we  shall  first  consider.  Th( 
more  Remote  Constitutional  conditions  are  of  two  kinds — those  affecting  tbt 
Nervous  System,  as  Tetanus;  and  those  infecting  the  Blood  through  thi 
medium  of  the  wound,  as  Pyasmia,  Septicaemia,  &c.  These  will  be  treated  u 
subsequently. 

The  effect  of  an  injury  will  be  greatly  modified,  according  to  the  conditioi 
of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  its  receipt,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  be  i 
placed  afterwards.  The  remarks  made  at  page  5,  in  reference  to  the  cond] 
tions  that  influence  the  results  of  operations,  are  equally  applicable  to  thoc 
forms  of  surgical  injury  that  are  the  result  of  accident,  and  not  inflicted  b 
the  Surgeon's  knife  :  and  to  these  I  would  refer  the  reader. 

BHOOK. 

Sliock  is  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  wherel 
the  harmony  of  action  of  the  great  nervous  centres,  more  especiidly  of  tl 
sympathetic  ganglia,  and  through  them  of  the  various  organs  of  the  hoi 
becomes  deranged. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  shock  necessarily  vary  according  to  t 
severity  of  the  injury,  the  importance  of  the  part  injured,  and  the  nerro 
susceptibility  of  the  sufferer. 

When  the  injury  is  not  very  severe,  does  not  implicate  important  parts^ 
occurs  in  an  individual  of  strong  nerve,  the  symptoms  are  slight  and  passii 
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A  momentary  oonfnsion,  giddiness,  and  pallor,  with  tumultnons  action  of  the 
heart,  and  a  catch  in  the  hreath,  may  be  observed.  These  symptoms  speedily 
puB  of^  and  are  followed  by  no  other  effect  than  a  feeling  of  depression, 
physical  and  mentaL 

fiat  if  the  injury  be  very  severe,  if  it  affect  a  vital  part,  or  if  the  sufferer 
Lie  of  andnly  nervous  susceptibility,  the  phenomena  are  much  more  marked. 

In  gQch  cases,  the  sufferer  becomes  pale,  cold,  faint,  and  trembling ;  the 
paiae  is  small  and  fluttering ;  there  is  great  mental  depression  and  dis- 
(jaietode,  the  disturbed  state  of  mind  revealing  itself  in  the  countenance, 
aud  in  feebleness  or  incoherence  of  speech  and  thought ;  the  surface  becomes 
covered  with  a  cold  sweat;  there  is  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting,  and 
relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  In  severe  shock,  the  temperature,  according  to 
Fumeanx  Jordan,  falls  to  about  97*^  Fahr.  in  the  adult.  In  the  young,  the 
fail  Ib  I«s ;  in  the  aged,  it  is  greater.  I  have  several  times  found  it  below 
'.(V  Fahr.  in  the  mouth  and  the  axilla.  Wagstaffe  has  met  with  cases  in  which 
rbooT^rr  followed  a  fall  of  temperature  amounting  to  four  degrees.  In  fatal 
rx»&  there  may  be  a  fall  of  as  much  as  six  degrees.  These  symptoms  com- 
monJr  aet  in  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  between  the  infliction  of  the 
in jorv  and  the  appearance  of  the  shock  ;  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in 
|«TS0Q8  of  great  mental  fortitude,  or  whose  minds  are  actively  engaged  at  the 
m<jment  of  the  receipt  of  an  injury.  The  condition  of  shock  lasts  for  a 
variable  period,  ita  duration  depending  on  the  severity  and  seat  of  the  injury, 
^•n  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  and  on  the  state  of  his  mind  at 
ttK  time. 

^hi  recoTcry  from  the  immediate  and  depressing  effects  of  shock,  secondary 
phenomma  of  various  kinds  frequently  present  themselve&  These  are  chiefly 
wh  as  arise  from  lesion  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  and  consequent 
distarbanoe  of  ite  vaso-motor  action.  Various  fhnctional  derangements  of  the 
tcain  and  spinal  cord  often  manifest  themselves ;  amongst  these,  headache, 
eieepkmeflB,  diminution  of  mental  power,  and  chorea,  are  the  most  conmion. 
Tajnaltooas  action  of  the  heart,  panting  and  dyspnoea  under  exertion,  con- 
^^«cion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  in  some  cases  haemorrhages  from  the 
Qtotines,  are  alao  amongst  the  more  common  secondary  phenomena  of  severe 
^jck,  and  more  remotely  we  find  venous  thrombosis.  The  depression  of 
imfsniuie  consequent  on  severe  nervous  shock  may  last  for  a  very  great 
Itocfth  of  time.  I  have  often  seen  persons  who  have  sustained  a  severe  shock 
in  a  railway  collision  have  a  surface-temperature  from  2°  to  3"*  Fahr.  below 
ifxnial  for  many  months  after  the  accident.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  mind  and  nervous  system  continue  in  a  weakened  state. 

Causkr. — ^The  most  severe  forms  of  shock  are  those  that  arise  from  gun- 
fhc^wonnds  and  railway-collisions.  The  severely  and  deeply  penetrating 
''huacter  of  the  injuries  in  the  one  case,  and  the  suddenness  of  their  occur- 
rence, with  the  terror  inspired  by  them,  in  the  other,  explain  the  severity  of 
thtir  effecta  on  the  nervous  system  of  the  sufferer.  Shock  is  partly  due  to 
<>mW,  pvtly  to  purely  physical  causes.  Its  severity  and  continuance  are 
Untt  materially  influenced  by  the  moral  condition  of  the  patient,  and  by  the 
•>er«  »d  Dutiiie  of  his  injury. 

In  pcaoDB  of  a  very  timid  character,  or  of  great  nervous  susceptibility — 
^^  who  are  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  syncope — ^more  especially  in  females, 
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a  very  trivial  injuiy  may  produce  an  extreme  degree  of  shock  to  the  nenrouB 
system ;  indeed,  the  mere  apprehension  of  injury  may,  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  physical  lesion,  give  rise  to  all  the  phenomena  of  shock  in  its  most 
intense  degree.  People  have  been  actually  frightened  to  death,  without  any 
injury  having  been  inflicted  upon  them.  The  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  influences  materially  its  effects  on  the  nervous 
system.  If  the  patient  be  anxiously  watching  for  the  infliction  of  a  wound, 
as  waiting  for  the  first  incision  in  a  surgical  operation,  all  the  attention  is 
concentrated  upon  the  coming  pain ;  it  is  severely  felt,  and  the  consequent 
shock  to  the  system  is  unusually  great.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attention 
be  diverted — if,  as  in  the  hour  of  battle,  the  feelings  be  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  the  mind  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement — a  severe  injury  may  be 
inflicted,  and  the  patient  may  be  entirely  unconscious  of  it,  feeling  no  pain, 
and  experiencing  no  shock,  perhaps  not  knowing  that  he  is  wounded  till  he 
sees  his  own  blood.  The  severity  of  shock,  when  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  is 
not  directly  injured,  is  in  a  great  measure  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  pain 
attendant  upon  an  injury.  And,  as  sensibility  to  pain  varies  greatly  in  diffe- 
rent individuals,  so  will  the  attendant  shock  be  greater  in  some  than  in  others. 
The  sensibility  of  diiferent  individuals  varies  much,  and  is  greatly  dependent 
on  occupation,  sex,  and  temperament.  Men  who  live  hardy  out-door  lives  are 
less  sensitive  to  pain  than  those  who  follow  occupations  of  an  opposite  kind. 
The  skin,  which  is  the  main  seat  of  sensibility  in  wounds,  when  hardened  by 
exposure  and  work,  is  less  sensitive  than  when  it  has  been  habitually  protected 
from  such  influences.  The  higher  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  the 
more  acute  does  his  sensibility  to  pain  appear  to  become,  or  possibly  the  less 
well  able  is  he  to  bear  it.  A  savage  probably  suffers  less  than  a  civilised  man 
from  any  given  injury,  and  hence  may  display  more  fortitude.  An  hysterical 
woman  probably  does  not  sufi*er  more  thsisx  one  with  a  more  healthy  nervous 
system,  but  she  complains  more  loudly,  for  she  has  her  feelings  in  all  things 
less  under  control.  Race  appears  to  exercise  an  influence  on  pam  ;  some  of 
the  native  races  of  India  appear  to  suffer  far  less  than  Europeans  under 
surgical  operations  of  a  similar  kind.  But  there  are  other  conditions  besides 
pain  that  influence  the  severity  of  shock. 

Fumeaux  Jordan  has  pointed  out  that  the  fhnctional  activity  of  the  nervous 
system  has  an  important  influence  in  the  production  of  shock.  By  young 
children,  he  observes,  whose  force  is  developmental  rather  than  nervous  or 
muscular,  operations  and  injuries  are  better  borne  than  by  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  where  all  organs  and  functions  are  subservient  to  the  exercise  of  nerve- 
force.  And  the  same  occurs  in  persons  worn  by  long-standing  local  disease, 
which  has  lowered  the  manifestations  of  vitality  without  impairing  the  integrity 
of  the  organs  essential  to  life.  '*  Shock,"  he  says,  "  is  essentially  a  depression 
or  metamorphosis  of  nerve-force.  Where  nerve-force  is  predominant,  shock 
also  becomes  predominant." 

The  sudden  occurrence  of  a  severe  injury  will,  however,  induce  a  physical 
impression  independently  of  any  mental  emotion  or  moral  influence.  Thus,  if 
a  limb  of  one  of  the  lower  animals,  as  of  a  frog,  be  suddenly  crushed  by  the 
blow  of  a  hammer,  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  immediately 
become  considerably  lessened.  Here  there  can  be  no  mental  impression.  ^  in 
man,  it  is  found  that  the  severity  and  the  continuance  of  the  shock  are  usually 
proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  injuiy,  either  from  its  extent  or  from  the 
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importance  of  the  part  wounded.  Thus,  if  the  whole  of  a  h'mb  be  torn  away 
by  a  cannon-shot,  or  crushed  by  a  railway  train,  the  shock  will  be  severe  from 
the  extent  of  the  mutilation,  though  the  part  injured  be  not  immediately 
necessary  to  life ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be  shot  by  a  pistol-bullet 
through  the  abdomen,  though  the  extent  of  the  injury  be  trifling,  and  merely 
a  few  drops  of  blood  escape,  yet  the  shock  to  the  system  wiU  be  severe,  owing 
to  the  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  part  injured.  The  Surgeon  not 
onfrequently  employs  this  fact  as  an  accessory  means  of  diagnosis.  Thus,  if  a 
man  break  his  leg,  and  at  the  same  time  strike  his  abdomen,  and  the  shock  be 
very  serious  and  long  continued,  without  sign  of  rallying,  the  probability  is 
that  some  severe  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  an  internal  organ ;  injury  of 
the  viscera  occasioning  more  severe  and  continued  shock  than  a  wound  of  a 
less  vital  part. 

In  extreme  cases  the  depression  of  power  characterizing  shock  may  be  so 
great  as  to  terminate  in  death.  Jordan  describes  two  kinds  of  death  from 
syncope,  as  being  produced  by  shock.  In  cases  where  the  impression  is  sudden 
and  violent,  the  heart  is  contracted  and  empty,  or  nearly  so.  More  frequently, 
however,  there  is  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart,  and  its 
cavities  contain  more  or  less  partially  coagulated  blood.  In  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  however,  reaction  comes  on,  and  the  disturbed  balance  in  the 
system  is  gradually  restored.  Not  unfrequently  the  reaction  inins  beyond  the 
limits  necessary  for  this,  and  a  febrile  state  is  induced,  the  traumatic  fever ^ 
which  will  be  presently  described. 

Shock  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of  concussion  of  the  brain, 
nor  with  the  syncope  that  results  from  loss  of  blood.  It  may  be  associated 
with,  and  its  intensity  materially  increased  by  one  or  both  of  these  conditions ; 
but  it  commonly  occurs  independently  of  either.  It  is  due  to  the  impression 
produced  on  the  nervous  centres  by  the  violent  afferent  impulse  caused  by  the 
injniy  to  the  peripheral  nerves  during  the  accident.  The  exhaustion  of  the 
ncrvooB  centres  thus  induced  is  shown  by  the  general  state  of  muscular 
relaxation,  the  loss  of  tone  throughout  the  vascular  system,  the  feeble  action 
of  the  heart,  and  the  state  of  semi-unconsciousness  into  which  the  patient  is 
thrown.  The  general  relaxation  of  the  vessels  throughout  the  body  thus 
occurring  simultaneously  with  an  extremely  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  leads  to 
an  accnmulation  of  blood,  with  partial  stagnation  in  those  parts  of  the 
vascnlar  system  which  are  most  dilatable.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the 
veins  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  lungs  are  also  frequently  gorged  with 
blood.  The  abstraction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  circulation 
causes  anaemia  of  other  parts,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and 
the  anaemia  of  the  brain  have  been  explained.  This  theory,  however,  though 
highly  probable,  is  scarcely  yet  definitely  proven. 

Pathological  Appearances. — There  are  no  characteristic  post  mortem 
appearances  after  death  from  shock.  The  heart,  rarely  contracted,  is  more 
often  foand  full  of  blood,  especially  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the 
whole  venous  system  is  somewhat  gorged,  unless  the  patient  has  lost  much 
blood  from  the  accident.  The  blood  was  said  by  Hunter  to  remain  fluid  in 
f^me  cases  of  death  from  shock,  but  this  is  certainly  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Rigor  mortis  is  usually  well  marked.  The  lungs  are  engorged,  the  abdominal 
viscera  congested,  but  the  brain  is  pale  and  anaemic. 
Treatment. — If  the  shock  be  chiefly  mental,  the  patient  will  usually  rally 
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gpeedily  on  being  spoken  to  in  a  kind  and  cheering  manner,  or  on  having 
some  stimulant  administered.  If  the  shock  be  more  severe,  and  be  the  result 
of  considerable  injury,  the  patient  should  be  laid  in  the  recumbent  position, 
and  the  injured  part  arranged  as  comfortably  as  possible ;  he  should  be 
wrapped  np  in  warm  blankets,  hot  bottles  should  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and 
friction  to  the  hands  and  surface  ;  a  little  warm  tea,  wine,  or  spirits  and 
water,  may  be  administered,  provided  the  insensibility  be  not  complete  ;  if  it 
be  complete,  the  fluid  should  not  be  given,  lest  it  find  its  way  into  the  larynx. 
In  these  circumstances,  ammonia  should  be  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  a 
stimulating  cnenia  administered,  or  ten  minims  of  ether  may  be  injected 
In-podermically,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  ten  minutes  if  necessary 
until  the  patient  begins  to  rally.  When  there  is  much  pain  associated  with 
the  shock,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  advantageously  be  given,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  morphia  administered  hypodermically.  By  such  treatment  as 
this,  the  energies  of  the  nervous  system  are  gradually  restored. 

Operation  during  Shock. — A  question  of  considerable  importance  fre- 
quently occurs  in  these  cases ;  viz.,  whether  an  operation  should  be  per- 
formed during  shock.  As  a  general  rule,  it  certainly  should  be  deferred 
until  reaction  comes  on,  as  the  additional  injury  inflicted  by  the  operation 
would  increase  the  depression  under  which  the  patient  is  suffering.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  presence  of  a  crushed  limb  appears  to  prolong  the 
shock,  and  to  prevent  the  patient  from  rallying,  notwithstanding  the  admi- 
nistration of  stimulants.  In  these  circumstances  the  Surgeon  would  be  justified 
in  operating  before  reaction  came  on.  Here  the  administration  of  ether  is 
extremely  beneficial :  it  exercises  a  sustaining  influence,  not  only  by  acting  as 
a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  but  by  preventing  the  pain  and  dread  of 
the  operation  firom  still  further  depressing  the  vital  energies.  In  these  cases 
of  long-continued  shock,  great  care  is  required  in  ascertaining  that  there  is  no 
internal  injury,  such  as  laceration  of  one  of  the  viscera,  giving  rise  to  the 
depression,  but  that  the  shock  is  really  and  solely  dependent  upon  the  mangled 
state  of  the  limb. 

After  the  immediate  effects  of  the  shock  have  entirely  passed  away,  we 
must  adopt  means  to  prevent  the  remote  consequences.  With  this  view  com- 
plete rest  of  body  and  repose  of  mind  must  be  enjoined  ;  all  business  must  be 
laid  aside,  and  if  the  season  admits  of  it,  much  time  should  be  spent  in  the 
open  air.  Should  nervous  symptoms  develop,  warm  sea-water  douches  or  a 
sea  voyage  will  be  found  most  beneficial.  In  addition  to  this,  the  patient's 
diet  and  habits  of  life  should  be  carefully  regulated,  over-stimulation  being 
especially  avoided  ;  his  lK)wels  shonld  be  kept  freely  open,  and  his  general 
health  attended  to  on  ordinary  medical  principles. 

TRAUICATIO    FUVSR. 

After  the  immediate  effects  of  shock  have  passed  o£P,  the  reaction  which 
ensues  may  not  exceed  the  limits  of  health ;  but  more  commonly,  even  though 
the  shock  may  have  been  but  slight,  a  general  febrile  state  ensues.  The  exact 
causes  and  nature  of  the  febrile  condition  that  follows  injuries  and  surgical 
operations  has  occupied  the  attention  of  numerous  observers,  amongst  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Billroth,  Bergmann,  and  Lucas-Championi^re.  The  resnlta 
of  their  investigations  have  been  to  show  that  there  are  at  least  two  distinct 
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f"nnB  of  febrile  disturbance,  which  were  formerly  confounded  together  under 
the  name  of  **  traumatic  fever."    The  first  of  these,  which  may  be  called  the 
tree  traomatic  or  reactionary  fever,  commences  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of 
sb"ck  disappear.    As  the  patient  rallies  the  thermometer  rises  from  the  sub« 
Donnal  point  to  which  it  had  fallen,  passes  the  normal,  and  gradually  reaches 
^ne  or  two  d^rees  above  the  standard  of  health.    In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
Mches  its  highest  point  on  the  second  day,  and  falls  again  by  the  end  of  the 
tl.ini  day  to  the  natural  degree.     It  is  possible  to  observe  this  fever  clearly 
only  in  cases  in  which  the  injury  is  followed  merely  by  the  simple  traumatic 
inflanunation  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  an  injury.    If  decomposi 
im  of  the  discharges  or  spreading  inflammation  occurs,  the  simple  traumatic 
ftier  is  more  or  less  masked  by  the  septic  or  inflammatory  fever  which 
aa'jmpanies  these  conditions.    Simple  traumatic  fever  is  best  studied,  there- 
fore, in  sub-cutaneous  injuries,  such  as  simple  fractures,  or  severe  bruises  of 
the  Nift  parts.    The  exact  cause  of  this  febrile  disturbance  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  settled.     Lucas-Championi^re  is  of  opinion  that  we  must  look  for  its 
cti>e  in  the  nervous  system,  and  certainly  in  some  cases  it  is  diflBcult  to 
con'xire  any  other  mode  of  origin.    The  most  marked  illustration  of  a  febrile 
a^ndition  apparently  of  purely  nervous  origin  is  that  which  follows  concussion 
'•f  rhe  brain,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  actual  laceration,  that  is 
to  saj,  when  the  insensibility  is  of  short  duration  and  the  recovery  complete. 
In  sncb  cases  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  thermometer  rises  to  about 
1""'  F.,  and  falls  again  to  the  normal  point  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
bare  of  the  injury. 

In  other  cases  the  early  fever  is  most  probably  produced  by  absorption  of 
th^r  exndation  that  takes  place  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  injury.  It  has 
i^/n  shown  experimentally  by  Billroth  and  others  that  the  fresh  aseptic  serous 
c.  -rharge  from  a  recent  wound  if  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  into 
Wt:  vessels  of  an  animal  causes  febrile  disturbance.  Kohler,  Edelberg,  Berg- 
"-  ^nn,  and  others,  have  also  shown  that  the  expressed  serum  from  a  fresh  blood- 
'••''  possesses  powerful  pyrogenic  properties  which  they  attribute  to  the  blood- 
^.TDtnt,  which  it  always  contains  in  considerable  quantities  in  a  free  state.  If 
•>  ferment  be  injected  in  large  quantity,  other  symptoms  are  developed 
^>:mbling  septicaemia,  and  often  associated  with  coagulation  of  blood  in  the 
^^»n,  or  cardiac  thrombosis. 

In  aseptic  wounds  and  subcutaneous  injuries  we  have  therefore  three  causes 
^rii/'h  may  separately  or  conjointly  produce  the  condition  known  as  "  trau- 
:.. -ric  fever."  Firstly,  a  nervous  disturbance,  concerning  the  exact  nature  of 
'»-i':h  it  is  useless  to  speculate  ;  secondly,  the  absorption  of  the  early  exudation 
•'•^ai  a  fresh  wotmd ;  and  thirdly,  the  excessive  ferment  contained  in  the 
*•  "^y-n  M)aeezed  from  a  blood-clot  during  its  contraction. 

Aseptic  TranTnatio  Fever  seldom  lasts  beyond  the  fourth  day ;  during 
•*•  ••arse  the  thermometer  rarely  passes  101°  F.,  and,  as  in  other  febrile  con- 
^»  .<^w,  the  evening-  is  usually  about  one  degree  above  the  moming-tempera- 
^Jre.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  very  slight,  the  patient  himself  being 
'f'^n  unconscious  of  any  feeling  of  illness. 

iiaipla  TnHawiTnatory  Fever  also  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  a 
•"jml  should  the  serous  discharge  or  pus  be  pent  up  within  it,  even 
*'^>^n  decomposition  has  been  prevented;  for  as  before  stated,  when  treating 

*^  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  inflammation,  the  exudation  fluids  that 
vou  I.  u 
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drain    off  from    an    inflamed   part    by  the  lymphatics  possess  pyrogeuio 
properties. 

BeptiLo  Tranmatio  Fever  is  dac  to  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  products 
of  putrefaction  from  the  surface  of  a  wound.  Until  granulations  which  offer 
an  eflScient  barrier  to  the  passage  of  septic  matter  have  sprung  up,  the  mw 
surface  left  by  a  wound  absorbs  it  with  the  greatest  readiness.  It  has  l)eeu 
shown  by  experiment  that  salts,  such  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  are  taken 
up  with  great  rapidity,  and  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  within  a  very  short 
time  after  their  application  to  a  raw  surface  ;  the  rapidity  of  absorption  i» 
scarcely  if  at  all  less  from  a  surface  which  has  been  cauterized  with  a  hot  iron, 
but  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  materially  retards, 
or  even  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  salts  into  the  circulation.  The  presence  of 
septic  matter  in  a  wound,  in  addition  to  the  constitutional  disturbance  it  directly 
gives  rise  to,  alwc'iys  causes  more  or  less  local  inflammation,  the  products  of 
which  no  doubt  aid  in  producing  the  fever.  The  severity  of  septic  traumatic 
fever  is  proportional  to  the  dose  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction  which 
enters  the  circulation  ;  consequently  it  will  vary  directly  with  the  amount  of 
septic  matter  present  and  the  size  of  the  wound.  If  the  decomposing  matter 
be  pent  up  at  some  degree  of  pressure,  the  rapidity  of  absori)tion  will  l>e 
increased.  Should  the  dose  be  suflicient,  the  patient  may  die  rapidly  from  the 
direct  toxic  eflects  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction,  a  condition  which 
will  be  described  as  one  of  the  forms  of  septiceemia.  Between  septic  trau- 
matic fever  and  this,  the  difference  is  only  one  of  degree.  Guided  by  these 
facts,  the  prevention  of  septic  traumatic  fever  can  in  most  cases  be  successfully 
accomplished  :  first,  by  perfect  drainage  of  the  wound,  by  which  the  amount 
of  decomposable  matter  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  those  modes  of  dressing  which  will  absolutely  prevent  the  decompo- 
sition of  such  discharges  as  may  remain  in  contact  with  the  raw  surface. 

Should  septic  fever  occur  it  commences  on  the  second  day,  and  reaches  its 
highest  point  by  the  tliird  or  fourth.  At  this  time  the  temperature  reaches 
103**  F.  or  104°  F.,  or  even  higher.  It  remains  at  about  the  same  height 
with  the  usual  evening-rise  and  morning-fall  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  by 
which  time  granulations  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  wound,  and  the 
absorption  of  septic  matter  ceases  more  or  less  completely  according  to  the 
perfection  of  the  drainage.  During  the  fever  the  pulse  is  generally  freijuenL 
in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  the  disturbance  of  appetite  is  great,  there  are 
often  delirium,  especially  at  night,  and  rapid  loss  of  flesh.  The  decline  of  the 
fever,  or  defervescence,  is  sometimes  rapid,  occurring  in  a  period  varying  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  ;  but  should  the  wound  be  one  in  which  perfect 
drainage  is  diiflcult,  as  in  a  compound  fracture,  decomposing  pus  may  be  still 
pent  up  in  parts  of  the  cavity  at  some  degree  of  pressure,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  decline  of  the  fever  will  be  much  delayed,  and  the  sjTuptoms 
may  gradually  merge  into  those  of  "  hectic,"  attended  by  the  marked  cveiung- 
exacerbatiouSy  the  profuse  sweats,  and  progressive  loss  of  strength. 

Tranmatio  DeUriiim  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  cases  of  severe  injury  in 
indi\iduals  with  an  irritable  nervous  system,  jmrticularly  in  those  who  have 
been  drinking  freely  before  the  accident,  or  who  were  intoxicated  at  the  time 
when  it  occurred.    It  usually  comes  on  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but 
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sometimes  earlier  than  this  :  and  most  commonlj  declares  itself  during  the 
night.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  after  operations  in  cases  in  which  there 
has  l)een  a  severe  mental  strain  on  the  part  of  the  patient  previous  to  the 
operation.  In  my  experience  traumatic  delirium  more  frequently  follows 
removal  of  the  breast  than  any  other  operation ;  more  especially  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  patient  has  long  suffered  from  and  long  concealed  her 
disease,  and  finally  with  great  mental  effort  submitted  to  the  operation.  Two 
distinct  types  of  traumatic  delirium  have  been  described,  which  are,  in  fact, 
two  different  diseases,  the  one  inflammalory,  the  other  nervous. 

In  Znflammatory  Traumalio  Delirium  there  are  a  quick  and  bounding 
pulse,  hot  skin  and  head,  flushed  cheeks,  glistening  eyes,  much  thirst,  and 
high  fever  ;  in  fact,  this  form  is  merely  the  delirium  which  accompanies  the 
febrile  disturbance  consequent  upon  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  septic 
or  infective  inflammations  from  the  wound.  Occasionally  the  patient  is 
violent,  tossing  himself  about  the  bed,  and  moving  the  injured  part  insensible 
to  or  regardless  of  pain.  More  often  there  is  mere  wandering  of  mind  ;  and 
in  mild  cases  the  patient  will  answer  questions  rationally  if  spoken  to.  The 
symptoms  arc  most  marked  at  night,  and  diminish  when  the  morning-fall  of 
temperature  commences  ;  they  usually  set  in  on  the  third  day,  and  are  most 
marked  by  the  fourth  or  fifth,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  the  time  at  which 
septic  traumatic  fever  reaches  its  highest  point.  The  Treatment  of  this  form 
is  best  carried  out  by  the  application  of  ice  to  the  head  ;  the  bowels  must  be 
kept  well  open,  and  the  diet  must  be  light  but  nutritious.  The  use  of  stimu- 
lants must  be  determined  by  the  state  of  the  pulse  ;  when  this  is  very  rapid, 
alcohol  often  diminishes  the  delirium  and  produces  sleep  ;  when  it  is  very  full 
and  bounding  and  the  patient  is  young,  bleeding  from  the  arm  may  occasion- 
ally l)c  resorted  to,  but  this  is  seldom  required.  The  patient  must  be  care- 
fully watched,  as  there  is  often  a  constant  desire  to  get  out  of  bed.  At  the 
same  time  that  these  measures  are  adopted,  local  means  must  not  be  neglected 
to  sulxlue  the  inflammation,  and  remove  any  septic  matter  or  pent-up  dis- 
charges which  may  be  giving  rise  to  the  febrile  disturbance. 

Jf«rvoiis  Tranmatio  Delirium  usually  occurs  in  persons  whose  consti- 
tutions have  been  broken  by  habitual  excess  in  drinking  ;  and  in  fact,  it  is  in 
most  cases,  if  not  always,  an  attack  of  ordinary  delirium  tremens,  induced  by 
the  shock  of  the  accident.  In  some  rare  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a  fit  of  an 
epifeptiform  character  ;  most  commonly  the  earliest  sign  is  want  of  sleep,  with 
a  restless  nervous  manner.  The  pulse  becomes  quick,  small,  and  irritable  ; 
the  surface  is  cool,  and  usually  covered  by  a  clammy  offensive  perspiration  ; 
in  cases  uncomplicated  by  an  open  wound  there  is  usually  no  elevation  of 
temperature  ;  should  there  be  fever,  the  gravity  of  the  case  is  greatly  increased. 
The  tongue  is  white  and  furred,  and  there  is  usually,  though  by  no  means 
always,  tremor  both  of  it  and  the  hands.  The  delirium  is  of  a  muttering,  sus- 
pecting character  ;  the  patient  is  often  harassed  by  spectral  illusions,  but  will 
answer  rationally  when  spoken  to.  Traumatic  delirium  tremens  is  sometimes 
very  rapidly  fatal.  I  have  known  it  to  destroy  life  in  cases  of  simple  fracture 
in  less  than  twelve  hours.  In  other  cases,  death  takes  place  after  some  days 
from  exhaustion  ;  and  the  fatal  termination  is  occasionally  sudden. 

In  the  Treatment  of  nervous  traumatic  delirium,  the  essential  points  are  to 
obtain  sleep  and  to  keep  up  the  patient's  strength.  The  excessively  foul 
tongoe  and  breath  are  sufficient  indication  of  the  necessity  of  administering  a 
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brisk  purgative  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment ;  in  many  cases  no 
sedatives  will  have  any  effect  till  the  purge  has  acted.  The  motions  brought 
away  by  the  medicine  are  usually  excessively  foul.  The  best  sedatives  are 
bromide  of  potassium,  morphia,  and  hyoscyamus.  The  bromide  may  be  given  in 
twenty-grain  doses,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  Morphia  may  be 
given  in  quarter-grain  doses,  repeated  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  till  one  grain 
is  reached,  or  till  sleep  is  induced.  The  effect  of  the  drug  must  be  carefully 
watched.  It  is  always  better  to  administer  it  hypodermically  when  possible, 
as  in  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  imperfectly  absorbed  from  the  disordered 
stomach.  Hyoscyamus  may  be  administered  in  half-drachm  doses  of  the  tinc- 
ture, but  it  is  less  effectual  than  morphia.  Both  morphia  and  hyoscyamus  may  be 
given  in  combination  with  the  bromide.  Hydrate  of  chloral  has  also  frequently 
been  used ;  but  it  is  not  so  safe  a  drug  as  those  just  mentioned,  as  an  exces- 
sive dose  may  kill  the  patient  suddenly.  The  Surgeon  must  use  his  judgment 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sedatives  may  be  pushed.  If  they  fail  to  act,  it 
is  often  wiser  to  discontinue  them,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  a  poisonous 
dose.  Food  is  even  of  more  importance  than  sedatives  ;  so  long  as  the  patient 
can  take  an  abundant  supply  of  good  liquid  nourishment,  there  is  hope  of  his 
recovery.  Solids  must  be  avoided,  as  the  stomach  is  never  in  a  state  to  digest 
them.  If  there  be  much  depression,  it  will  usually  be  advisable  to  administer 
some  stimulant,  that  to  which  the  patient  has  habituated  liimself  being  the 
best.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  mix  the  sedative  with  the  stimulant.  If 
the  patient  be  strong,  there  is  no  danger  in  cutting  off  all  stimulants,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  confirmed  drunkard.  After  sleep  has  been  induced,  the  quantity 
of  sedatives  must  be  lessened  ;  but  it  will  often  be  found  necessary  to  continue 
them  for  some  time,  as  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  delirium 
at  night. 

The  patient  should  if  possible  be  put  in  a  room  by  himself,  and  watched  by 
a  single  attendant.  If  he  is  violent,  he  should  be  at  once  put  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  as  it  excites  him  much  less  to  struggle  with  an  inanimate  object, 
than  with  a  couple  of  men.  When  the  strait-waistcoat  is  firmly  applied, 
the  attendant  should  keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible  while  watching 
him.  If  the  injury  is  a  broken  bone  in  a  limb,  the  injured  part  must  be  fixed 
firmly  in  splints  well  padded  with  cotton  wool,  and  swung  from  a  cradle  ;  it 
must  on  no  account  be  fixed  to  the  bed,  for  every  movement  of  the  patient 
would  then  grind  the  bones  together,  and  perhaps  render  a  simple  fracture 
compound.  The  patient  seems  absolutely  insensible  to  the  pain  caused  by 
such  movements. 

These  two  forms  of  traumatic  delirium,  the  inflammatory  and  the  nervous, 
are  often  found  more  or  less  conjoined,  and  in  such  cases  the  prognosis  is 
always  grave,  as  exhaustion  speedily  sets  in ;  stimulants  and  abundant  fluid 
nourishment  must  then  be  freely  administered. 

BBMOTll   ZVraOTB  OV  INJUBT. 

These  may  be  ccnsUtuiional  or  hcah 

The  Benioto  Constitutioiud  SfPeots  of  injuries  are  of  a  very  varied  cha- 
racter. In  some  cases,  persons  who  have  met  \\ith  serious  injury  will  be  found 
to  die  suddenly,  some  months  after  apparent  recovery.  In  others,  they  gradually 
fall  out  of  health,  the  nutrition  of  the  body  apix;uring  to  become  impaired. 
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anasmia  and  a  cachectic  state  supervening.  In  other  instances,  again,  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  become  distui'bed  :  convulsive  movements  or 
paralytic  symptoms  of  a  slight  but  persistent  character  eventually  develop 
themselves,  and  may  become  progressive,  terminating  in  organic  disease  of  the 
nervous  centres.  In  these  cases,  the  immediate  influence  exercised  by  the 
injury  on  the  nervous  system  seems  to  pass  off,  while  a  permanent  impression 
is  left.  The  patient  never  completely  recovers  from  the  effects  of  his  injury : 
he  is  never,  to  use  the  common  expression,  "the  same  man  again  ;"  and, 
although  his  health  may  appear  to  improve  from  time  to  time,  yet,  on  close 
inquiry  and  careful  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a 
continuous  train  of  symptoms  indicative  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  nervous 
system. 

These  remote  constitutional  effects,  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  by 
Hodgkin  and  James,  often  do  not  manifest  themselves  for  weeks  or  months 
after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  Some  change  appears  to  be  induced  in  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  or  in  the  action  of  the  nen-ous  system,  that  is  incom- 
patible with  health.  Perhaps,  as  Hodgkin  supposes,  the  part  locally  injured 
becomes  incapable  of  proper  nutritive  action,  and  thus  a  morbid  poison  results, 
in  consequence  of  some  peculiar  combination  of  the  chemical  elements  of  the 
part,  by  which  the  whole  system  is  influenced.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
remains  certain,  that  chronic  constitutional  disturbance,  serious  illness,  or  even 
sudden  death,  may  supervene,  as  a  result  of  a  local  injury,  a  considerable  time 
after  its  infliction. 

Bauote  Local  SfPeota. — The  possible  remote  local  consequences  of  severe 
injuries  deserve  more  attention  than  they  usually  receive.  There  can  be  no 
doabt  that  many  structural  diseases  owe  their  origin  to  long  antecedent 
injuries.  The  nutrition  of  a  part  may  be  modified  to  such  an  extent  by 
a  blow  or  wound  inflicted  upon  it,  as  to  occasion  those  alterations  in  the 
structure  which  constitute  true  organic  disease.  Thus  we  occasionally  find, 
on  death  occurring  many  months  after  a  severe  injury,  that  extensive  local 
mischief,  usually  of  an  inflammatory  character,  is  disclosed,  which  has  evidently 
been  going  on  in  an  insidious  manner  from  the  time  of  the  accident. 

In  other  cases  again,  a  blow  may  give  rise  to  severe  and  long-continued 
neuralgic  pains  in  a  part ;  or  it  may  be  the  direct  occasioning  cause  of  struc- 
tural disease  in  bones,  joints,  or  blood-vessels ;  and,  lastly,  it  may  be  the 
starting  point  of  cancerous  or  other  tumours,  many  cases  of  which  can  be 
distinctly  referred  to  external  violence. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


INJURIES  OF  SOFT  PARTS. 
These  consist  of  Contusions  and  Wounds. 

CONTUSIONS. 

In  a  Contnsion  the  skin  is  unbroken,  but  there  is  always  some  laceration  of 
the  subcutaneous  structures.  Indeed,  ^at  disorganization  of  these  occasionallj 
takes  place,  thoup:h  the  skin  continues  entire,  owing  to  its  greater  elasticity  and 
toughness.  Hence  a  contusion  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  a  subcutaneous 
lacerated  wound. 

In  contusions  thei*e  is  always  eztravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  When  slight,  this  extravasation  is  termed  an  ecchymosis. 
The  blood  is  not  shed  outwardly,  but  accumulates  under  the  skin  in  the  areolar 
tissue,  or  in  internal  organs,  presenting  in  the  former  situation  the  ordinary 
purplish-black  discoloration  of  a  bruise.  The  amount  of  blood  extravasated 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  vascularity  of  the  part  contused.  The  arrest 
of  the  extravasation  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  effused  blood,  pent 
up  amongst  the  tissues,  coagulating  over  and  compressing  the  torn  vessels 
which  have  poured  it  forth ;  thus  restraining  the  further  escape  of  blood 
from  them,  and  allowing  the  orfinary  process  of  repair  of  wounded  vessels  to 
take  place. 

Causes. — Contusions  may  result  from  dkeci  ])ressure,  as  when  a  part  is 
forcibly  squeezed  ;  from  a  direct  blow,  usually  by  a  hard  blunt  body  ;  or  from 
an  ifidirect  blow,  as  when  the  hip-joint  is  contused  by  a  person  falling  on  his 
feet  from  a  height. 

Cmnjyression  of  the  parts  injured  is  always  necessary  to  constitute  a  con- 
tusion. This  compression  may  occur  between  the  foi'ce  on  one  side,  and  a 
bone  as  the  resisting  medium  on  the  otlier ;  or  the  part  injured  may  be 
compressed  and  contused  between  two  forces  in  action — as  when  the  hand  is 
caught  between  two  revolving  wheels  ;  or  l)etweeu  a  force  in  action  and  a 
passive  medium — as  by  a  wheel  ])assiug  over  the  limb  and  crushing  it  against 
the  ground. 

DnriKKES. — The  amount  of  extravasation  of  blood  consequent  on  a  contusion 
will  necessarily  dej^nd  mainly  upon  the  force  employed  in  its  production,  but 
also  to  some  considerable  extent  upon  the  state  of  health  of  the  individual 
bruised.  In  persons  out  of  health,  with  soil  tissues,  bruising  veiy  readily 
occurs.  Contusions  are  of  various  degrees :  they  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 
1,  of  the  8kia  only ;  2,  with  Sztraymsatioii  into  the  Areolar  Tiwnie ;  3, 
with  Snboutaaeoiui  Laoeratioii  of  the  Soft  Parts;  and  4,  witli  Sub- 
eutaaeona  Diaorgaauatioii  of  the  Soft  and  Sard  Parts. 

In  the  first  decree,  the  blood  is  effused  merely  into  the  skin,  producing 
ccchymosis  or  bruise  ;  the  colour  of  wliich  varies  at  different  periods  from 
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purplish-red  to  greenish-brown,  this  variation  being  dependent  upon  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  extravasatcd  blood  as  it  undergoes  absorption. 

In  the  second  degree  a  bag  of  blood  can  often  be  felt  fluid  and  fluctuating 
under  the  skin,  in  which  state  it  may  remain  for  weeks  or  even  months  without 
undergoing  any  material  change,  provided  it  be  excluded  from  the  air.  In 
other  cases  it  gradually  becomes  absorbed ;  or,  if  it  conmiunicate  with  the  air— 
the  bag  being  opened  in  any  way — it  will  undergo  putrefaction,  unless  special 
antiseptic  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  will  excite  inflammation 
and  suppuration  around  it,  the  clots  being  discharged  mixed  with  pus.  In  some 
cases  it  would  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Sir  P.  Hewett  and  Sir  J.  Paget, 
that  the  clot  resulting  from  extravasated  blood  may  become  organized  and 
finally  penetrated  by  blood-vessels.  The  French  pathologists  have  described 
the  formation  of  a  cyst  containing  serous  fluid  in  the  site  of  the  extravasated 
blood.  The  walls  of  these  cysts  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  tissue  ;  they  have 
no  distinct  lining  membrane,  and  in  their  interior  serous  or  grumous  fluid, 
composed  of  disintegrated  blood,  is  found.  Lastly,  extravasated  blood  may 
give  rise  to  a  sanguineous  tumour,  Esnnatoma ;  the  blood,  which  may  con- 
tinue for  months,  or  even  years,  fluid,  slowly  deposits  its  fibrin  upon  the 
tissues  amidst  which  it  is  lying,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  imperfect  cyst  well, 
while  the  fluid  contents  become  dark  and  treacly. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  contusion,  the  laceration  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  structures  usually  lead  to  sloughing  and  suppuration,  or  to  rapid 
gangrene  of  the  parts,  or  to  hdBmorrhage,  ending  in  fatal  syncope  ;  or,  when 
the  contusion  is  of  an  internal  organ,  this  haemorrhage  may  prove  &tal  by 
taking  place  into  the  serous  cavities.  When  the  contusion  is  superficial,  the 
haemorrhage  is  subcutaneous,  and  though  abundant,  is  rarely  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  influence  the  heart's  action.  In  one  remarkable  case,  however,  in 
which  a  schoolmaster  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  for  beating  a  boy  to 
death  with  a  stick,  and  in  which  I  was  called  to  make  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion^  death  had  evidently  resulted,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  from  this  cause: 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  four  limbs  being  extensively  torn  away 
from  the  fasciae,  and  uniformly  filled  with  extravasated  blood,  whilst  the 
internal  organs  were  in  an  anaemic  condition,  even  the  pulmonary  vessels  and 
the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart  being  emptied  of  blood. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  always  easy.  The  more  severe  degrees  may  be 
mistaken  for  incipient  gangrene,  the  discoloration  being  not  very  dissimilar,  and 
the  resemblance  being  sometimes  increased  by  the  formation  of  blebs  upon  the 
Rkin  containing  serous  fluid  more  or  less  darkly  coloured  with  blood  ;  but  the 
part,  when  simply  contused,  preserves  its  temperature  and  vitality.  In  some 
rases  the  extravasated  blood  has  a  hard  circumscribed  border  of  clot,  and  is 
mfi  in  the  centre,  which  in  the  scalp  resembles  somewhat  a  depression  in  the 
subjacent  bone. 

The  diagnosis  of  old  cases  of  extravasation,  leading  to  hsematoma,  from 
abscess  or  malignant  disease,  is  not  always  easily  made  by  tactile  examination 
alone ;  but  the  history  of  the  case,  exploration  with  a  grooved  needle,  and 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  tumour  under  the  microscope,  will  always 
clear  np  any  doubt  that  may  exist. 

Treatmext. — In  the  first  two  degrees  of  contusion,  our  great  object  should 
be  to  excite,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood. 
Here  cold  applications  are  of  especial  senice  ;  lotions  composed  of  one  part  of 
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spirits  of  wine  to  eight  or  ten  of  water  should  be  constantly  applied.  Leeches 
— commonly  used  in  these  cases — should  not  be  applied  to  a  bruised  part ; 
they  cannot  remove  the  blood  that  has  already  been  extravasated,  and  often 
set  up  irritation,  which  leads  to  suppuration.  The  bag  of  blood  should  not  be 
opened,  however  soft  and  fluctuating  it  may  feel,  so  long  as  there  is  any 
chance  of  its  being  absorbed.  If  once  it  be  punctured  and  unpmified  air  bo 
allowed  to  enter,  putrefactive  suppuration  will  be  set  up  in  it.  The  fluid 
blood  may,  however,  in  such  case  be  safely  removed  by  means  of  the  aspirator, 
a  large  needle  being  used,  and  the  puncture  being  closed  by  collodion.  If 
signs  of  inflammation  occur,  the  parts  becoming  red,  hot,  and  painfully 
throbbing,  free  incisions  should  at  once  be  made  with  antiseptic  precautions, 
the  blood — already  disorganized  and  mixed  with  pus — evacuated,  and  the 
cavity  allowed  to  granulate. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  contusion,  it  is  often  useless  to  attempt  to 
save  the  life  of  the  injured  part ;  but,  if  this  is  attempted,  much  may  be  done  to 
prevent  the  fever  and  suppuration  that  sometimes  attends  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs.  The  skin,  being  in  such  cases  unbroken,  must  be  washed  with  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  in  20),  after  which  an  antiseptic  dressing  may  be 
applied,  beneath  which  the  sloughs  will  separate  with  scarcely  any  febrile 
disturbance,  and  but  little  suppuration ;  the  ulcer  that  results  must  be  treated 
on  general  principles. 

Disorganizing  contusions  of  the  most  severe  kind  may  be  recovered  from 
^rrovided  there  he  no  external  wotmd,  even  though  the  soft  structures  of  the 
limb  or  part  be  extensively  crushed,  the  bones  comminuted,  and  the  joints 
opened.  It  is  not  the  subcutaneous  lacerations  and  disorganizations  that  are 
to  be  dreaded  ;  so  long  as  the  main  blood-vessels  of  the  part  injured  are  intact, 
these  may  be  recovered  from.  But  it  is  the  admission  of  air,  bearing  with  it 
the  cause  of  decomposition,  into  the  interior  of  a  badly  injured  limb  that  con- 
stitutes the  great  danger.  If  this  can  be  avoided  there  is  little  fear  of  undue 
inflanmiation  being  excited ;  but  if  impure  air  be  admitted  to  the  lacerated 
tissues,  putrefaction  followed  by  suppuration  and  sloughing  is  at  once  set  up, 
and  the  safety  of  the  patient  wiU  be  seriously  im])erilled.  In  such  cases  as 
these,  amputation  is  usually  the  sole  resource,  unless  the  progress  of  the 
mischief  can  be  arrested  by  the  employment  of  an  eflicient  plan  of  antiseptic 
treatment. 

The  diflerence  between  the  effects  of  a  subcutaneous  laceration  and  one 
accompanied  by  open  wound  is  well  exemplified  in  the  cases  of  a  '^  simple  " 
and  a  '*  compound  "  dislocation.  In  the  first  case,  although  the  ligaments  and 
capsular  muscles  are  extensively  torn,  often  with  great  extravasation  of  blood, 
repair  takes  place  withont  any  serious  trouble;  whilst  in  a  compound  dis- 
location, in  which  air  has  been  admitted  and  has  given  rise  to  putre&ction  of 
the  extravasated  blood  and  the  inflammatory  exudation,  the  most  extensive 
suppuration  necessarily  ensues,  and  joint,  limb,  or  life,  one  or  other,  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  irretrievably  lost. 

Contusions  of  internal  organs  are  always  very  serious,  and  require  special 
treatment,  according  to  the  part  that  is  afiected,  and  the  extent  of  its 
injury. 

The  blood  which  has  been  extravasat<Ki  in  simple  subcutaneous  contusions 
sometimes  undergoes  certain  changes — not  of  a  putrefactive  character  it  is 
true,  but  still  of  such  a  nature  as  in  many  cases  to  render  its  absorption  a 
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source  of  constitntional  distarbance.  Hence  it  occasionally  follows  that  this 
absorption  of  large  extrarasatious  is  followed  by  some  of  the  minor  evidences 
of  blood  poisoning — such  as  boils,  sallowness  of  skin,  low  health,  and  rheumatic 
pains.  These  effects  are  best  remedied  by  sulphurous  waters,  free  purging, 
alteratives,  change  of  air,  &c. 

StraagQlation  of  Parts. — This,  when  accidental,  occasionally  occiu^  as 
the  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  constricting  ligature  or  bandage,  or  the 
slipping  of  a  tight  ring  over  a  part.  In  such  cases,  the  first  effect  of  the  con- 
striction is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  ;  this  impediment  to  the 
circulation  occasions  serous  effusion,  and  swelling  of  an  oedematous  character. 
If  relief  be  not  afforded  to  the  circulation  by  the  removal  of  the  constricting 
body,  distension  of  the  vessels,  stagnation  of  the  blood,  loss  of  vitality  of  the 
part,  aud  gangrene  will  speedily  ensue.  In  many  cases  in  which  the  strangu- 
lation is  relieved  by  the  Surgeon,  the  loss  of  vitality  is  far  advanced  but  not 
complete,  and  the  restoration  of  the  circulation  is  then  followed  by  inflamma- 
tion, varying  in  intensity  with  the  degree  of  damage  that  the  tissues  have 
suffered.  This  is,  indeed,  merely  an  illustration  of  the  fact  experimentally 
demonstrated  by  Cohnheim,  that  arrest  of  the  circulation  or  exclusion  of 
blood  from  a  rabbit's  ear  gives  rise,  when  the  circulation  is  restored,  to  inflam- 
mation, the  intensity  of  which  can  be  determined  by  the  duration  of  the 
interference  with  the  flow  of  blood.  The  most  familiar  example  of  this  condi- 
tion in  actual  practice  is  the  inflammation  of  the  gut  that  so  frequently 
follows  reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia. 

The  treatment  of  strangulation  consists  in  at  once  dividing  or  removing  the 
cord  or  ring,  as  the  case  may  be.  Usually  this  is  easily  done,  but  in  some 
cases  it  is  attended  with  no  little  dif&culty.  This  happens  especially  when  a 
small  ring  has  been  hurriedly  put  on  a  wrong  finger,  or  when  the  penis  has 
been  drawn  through  a  brass  ring.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  member  swells 
preatly,  and  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  foreign  body  is  very  considerable. 
The  finger-ring  may  usually  be  removed  by  slipping  a  director  under  it,  and 
clipping  or  filing  it  across  upon  this.  Sometimes  the  following  popular  plan 
may  advantageously  be  adopted.  A  strong  silk  thread  is  carefully  bound 
round  the  finger  as  tightly  as  possible  from  the  tip  down  to  the  ring, 
ujider  which  the  free  end  is  carried  with  a  needle  :  the  thread  is  then  slowly 
untwisted,  and  the  ring  is  thus  carried  upon  it  off  the  finger.  Curtain  or  other 
brass  rings  compressing  the  root  of  the  penis  have  been  known  slowly  and 
gradually  to  cut  through  the  organ,  without  destroying  its  vitality  or  render- 
ing the  urethra  impervious;  but  such  a  fortunate  result  is  altogether  the 
exception  ;  in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases,  unless  the  ring  be  speedily  cut 
off,  mortification  of  the  organ  would  ensue,  and  might  be  followed,  as  it  has 
been  in  some  ijistances,  by  the  death  of  the  patient. 

SiTBCUTANEOUS  WouNDS. — The  remarks  that  have  just  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  effects  of  the  admission  of  air  into  extravasations  of  blood  and 
subcutaneous  lacerations  or  contusions,  apply  with  equal  force  to  subcutaneous 
wounds;  indeed  such  lacerations,  ruptiures,  and  injuries,  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, subcutaneous  wounds ;  that  is  to  say,  bones,  muscles,  ligaments,  tendons, 
and  blood-vessels,  may  be  broken,  torn,  contused,  and  ruptured,  and  yet  if  the 
skin  covering  the  parts  be  unbroken,  so  that  the  entrance  of  air  is  excluded, 
complete  repair  may  take  place  without  the  inflammation  at  any  time  passing 
beyond  the  simple  traumatic  or  adhesive  stage,  and  without  more  than  the 
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sliglit  degree  of  traumatic  fever  inseparable  from  all  serious  injuries,  and  which 
in  the  slighter  injuries  would  not  be  recognizable. 

The  Surgeon  takes  advantage  of  this  most  important  &ct  in  many  of  his 
operations  which  are  performed  aubcuianeausly ;  that  is  to  say,  the  narrow 
blade  of  a  knife  is  introduced  through  a  puncture  in  the  skin,  tissues  are  freely 
divided,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  knife  the  wound  is  so  closed  either  by 
the  approximation  of  its  valvular  edges,  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  compress,  that 
the  entrance  of  air  is  prevented,  and  thus  healing  takes  place  by  the  first 
intention,  without  local  inflammation  or  constitutional  disturbance,  as  in  a 
subcutaneous  laceration.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  all  operations  of 
tenotomy  and  myotomy  are  performed.  Many  of  the  operations  on  the  eye 
also  apjiear  to  owe  their  safety  to  the  same  principle  being  involved  in  them, 
the  non-entry  of  the  air  in  these  cases  being  perhaps  due  rather  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  eyeball  after  the  escape  of  its  aqueous  humour  or  lens  than  to 
any  sjKJcial  design  of  the  Surgeon. 

The  only  treatment  needed  in  a  subcutaneous  wound,  whether  the  result  of 
accident  or  made  by  the  Surgeon's  knife,  is  Rest  and  protection  of  the  skin. 
The  unbroken  skin  is  a  more  certain  antiseptic  than  any  surgical  dressing. 

OPEN  WOUNDS. 

A  woimd  may  best  be  defined,  in  the  words  of  Wiseman,  as  **  a  solution  of 
continuity  in  any  part  of  the  body,  suddenly  made  by  anything  that  cuts  or 
tears,  with  a  dinsion  of  the  skin." 

Surgeons  divide  wounds  into  five  kinds,  Incised,  Lacerated,  Ccntvaed, 
Pnnctiired,  and  Fcisoned. 

ZNOZBXD    W0X7NDB. 

Incised  wounds  are  such  as  are  made  by  a  sharp  cutting  instrument  such  as 
a  knife  or  sword.  They  may  vary  in  extent  from  a  simple  superficial  cut  to 
the  incision  required  in  amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  Incised  wounds  are 
usually  oi)en,  the  air  having  fixje  access  to  them  ;  occasionally,  however,  when 
made  by  the  Surgeon,  they  are  subcutaneous,  conmaunicating  externally  only 
])y  a  small  puncture.  They  may  be  simple,  implicating  merely  integument  or 
integument  and  muscle ;  or  they  may  be  complicated  with  injury  of  the  larger 
vessels  and  ner\'cs,  or  of  important  organs. 

Symptoms. — In  all  cases  incised  wounds  give  rise  to  three  symptoms ;  viz., 
Pain,  Hiiimorrhage,  and  Separation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound. 

The  Pain  in  an  incised  wound  is  usually  of  a  cutting,  burning,  or  smarting 
character.  Dr.  J.  Johnson  compared  his  own  sensations  to  the  pain  produced 
by  a  stream  of  molten  lead  falling  upon  the  part.  Much  depends,  however,  on 
the  extent  and  situation  of  the  wound  ;  and  also  whether  the  cut  has  been 
made  from  the  cutaneous  surface  inwards,  or  from  within  outwards ;  in  the 
former  case  the  pain  is  greater  than  in  the  latter,  because  the  nerves  are  divided 
from  the  branches  towards  the  trunk ;  whereas,  when  the  cut  is  from  within 
outwards,  the  trunks  are  divided  first,  and  the  terminal  branches  l)eing  thua 
paralyzed,  do  not  feel  the  subsequent  incision. 

The  amount  of  Knmorrhaffe  necessarily  depends  upon  the  vascularity  of  the 
part  as  well  as  on  the  size  of  the  wound.  The  proximity  of  the  part  wounded 
to  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  or  to  a  large  vessel,  has  also  a  very  considerable 
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influence,  differeut  parts  of  the  same  tissue  bleeding  with  different  degrees  of 
facility ;  thus  the  skin  of  the  face  yields  when  cut  more  blood  than  that  of  the 
leg.  Again,  the  same  parts  will,  under  different  states  of  irritation,  pour  out 
different  quantities. 

The  Separation  of  the  Lipe  of  the  Wound  depends  on  the  tension  and 
the  poeitiou  of  the  part  as  well  as  on  the  elasticity  and  vital  contractility  of 
the  tissues ;  it  is  also  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  incision,  according  as 
this  is  parallel  with  the  axis  of  a  limb  or  muscle  or  across  it.  It  is  greatest  in 
those  partfi  that  are  naturally  the  most  elastic  or  that  possess  the  highest  degree 
of  tonicity  ;  thus  the  muscles  when  cut  reti-act  some  inches,  the  arteries  and 
skin  gape  widely  when  divided,  whereas  in  the  case  of  ligaments  or  bones,  no 
retraction  takes  place. 

Management  of  Incised  Wounds. — In  the  treatment  of  an  incised  wound, 
we  must  always  endeavour  to  procure  miion  by  primary  adhesion  (p.  269) 
between  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  surfaces,  for  reasons  already 
assigned.  The  probability  of  procuring  adhesion  depends  greatly  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  patient ;  it  is  a  decided  and  most  dangerous  error,  and  as 
unscientific  as  it  is  dangerous,  to  suppose  that  success  or  failure  is  entirely 
dependent  on  local  conditions  and  the  management  of  the  wound  itself.  In 
some  constitutions  it  is  impossible,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
to  obtain  it.  The  sounder  the  constitution,  the  more  readily  will  miion  by  the 
first  intention  take  place  ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  disposed  to  by  the  removal  of 
all  sources  of  irritation  from  the  system,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  supporting 
regimen.  Repair,  like  all  other  physiological  processes,  is  attended  with  an 
expenditure  of  vital  force  directly  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  plastic 
material  is  separated  from  the  blood ;  hence  anything  approaching  to  a  lowering 
plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  avoided,  though  the  opposite  error  of  over-stimu- 
lation is  equally  to  be  deprecated.  Thus,  in  those  operations,  the  plastic,  for 
instance,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  union  be  as  direct  as  possible,  the 
patient  should  be  prei)ared  by  being  ke[)t  for  some  time  previously  upon  a  diet 
(-(insisting  chiefly  of  milk  and  light  auimal  food,  by  taking  regular  exercise, 
and  by  the  administration  of  iron  ;  we  should  look  specially  also  to  the  state 
of  the  digestive  and  urinary  organs.  In  cases  of  accidental  wound,  we  must 
keep  the  patient  quiet,  put  him  on  a  moderate  diet,  and  be  very  cautious  in 
tlic  administration  of  stimulants,  as  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  interfere 
with  union  by  the  first  intention.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  great 
ol^ject  is  to  limit  inflammation ;  for  if  this  be  canied  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  plastic  effusion,  suppuration  will  certainly  follow. 

Homogeneity  of  structure  in  the  opposed  surfaces  is  favourable  to  union  by 
first  intention,  but  we  must  not  imagine  that  union  by  first  intention  is  not 
possible  between  dissimilar  tissues ;  thus  muscle  may  adhere  directly  to 
cartilage,  or  skin  and  fat  to  bone.  The  medium  of  adhesion,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  such  cases,  is  the  plastic  exudation  which  forms  in  the  first  few 
hours  after  the  injury,  and  kee])s  the  opposed  surfaces  steadily  in  contact  and 
at  rest  till  the  development  of  the  permanent  bond  of  union  takes  place. 

Local  Treatment, — Wounds  heal,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  cured.  Over- 
zealous  attempts  at  "  curing  "  wounds  often  lead  to  the  aggravation  rather 
than  to  the  remedying  of  the  original  injuiy,  and  entail  the  superaddition 
Q|)on  it  of  disease  which  is  the  direct  result  of  the  continued  applications  of 
lotions  and  ointments.    There  is  nothing  worse  than  pottering  and  meddle- 
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some  Surgery.  If  the  "iiiniia  cura  medicinaB "  is  often  the  cause  of  much 
evil,  the  Surgical  form  of  the  same  kind  of  practice  is  equally  disastrous. 
A  wound  left  to  Nature  may  heal  in  a  few  days  ;  tormented  by  meddlesome 
and  injudicious  Surgery  it  may  remain  open  for  months. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  the  first  four  days  is  the  most  important 
period,  and  the  fate  of  the  wound,  whether  it  shall  heal  by  first  intention  or 
by  the  slower  process  of  granulation,  is  practically  determined  in  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  Chapters  on  Inflam- 
mation and  Repair  that,  as  the  iieoessaiy  result  of  the  injury  done  by  the 
knife,  a  limited  traumatic  inflammation  is  set  up,  accompanied  by  abundant 
exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  migration  of  corpuscles  ;  the  liquid  exuda- 
tion coagulates,  the  serum  drains  away,  and  the  coagulated  fibrin  with  the 
white  corpuscles  remains  behind,  forming  the  "plastic  exudation**  which 
serves  as  the  first  bond  of  union.  This  process  mtisi  occur,  but  it  should  be 
completed  by  the  firet  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  tissues 
should  have  recovered  from  the  damage  done  by  the  knife,  exudation  should 
cease,  and  the  period  of  traumatic  inflammation  be  at  an  end.  Should  any 
fresh  source  of  irritation  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  the 
inflammation  ^vill  persist,  the  migration  and  exudation  will  continue,  and  pus 
will  form  instead  of  the  desired  plastic  exudation,  and  all  adhesion  between 
the  surfaces  is  prevented.  The  sources  of  initation  against  which  we  have  to 
guard  are — first,  mechanical,  viz.,  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  the  tension 
from  accumulation  of  blood-clot  or  discharges,  and  friction  of  the  surfaces 
against  each  other ;  secondly,  chemical^  the  products  of  putrefaction  and  the 
persistent  action  of  powerful  antiseptics;  and  thirdly,  sj^ciflc  infective  poisons^ 
erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  some  fonns  of  pyaemia  and  septicaemia.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that,  guided  by  these  principles,  the  following  are  the 
essential  features  of  the  treatment  of  a  wound : — 1,  Arrest  hemorrhage 
perfectly ;  2,  Remove  all  foreign  bodies  and  clean  the  wound ;  8,  Bring  the 
surfaces  accurately  into  contact ;  4,  Provide  perfect  drainage  for  the  serous 
discharge  which  must  be  poured  out  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours ; 
5,  Maintain  perfect  rest  of  the  part ;  C,  Prevent  decomposition  of  any  dis- 
charge that  may  form  Ixitween  the  surfaces,  and  while  so  doing  avoid  the 
constant  action  of  an  instating  antiseptic  in  the  wound ;  7,  Guard  the  patient 
carefully  from  the  chance  of  infection  from  unhealthy  or  specific  inflam- 
mations in  the  wounds  of  others. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  healthy  traumatic  inflammation  which 
results  from  every  wound  affects  a  very  limited  area,  and  consequently  gives 
rise  to  such  slight  local  symptoms  that  it  may  clinically  pass  unnoticed,  and  it 
has  sometimes  been  ignored  ;  the  term  '*  inflammation  of  a  wound  *'  being 
applied  to  the  process  only  when  it  extends  more  widely  so  as  to  cause  redness, 
swelling,  heat,  and  pain  easily  recognizable  by  the  most  superficial  obser^'cr. 
Clinically  this  may  be  convenient,  but  pathologically  it  is  inaccurate.  The 
process  by  which  the  plastic  exudation  is  formed  is  an  example  of  simple 
traumatic  inflammation  not  spreading  ))eyond  the  area  injured  ;  the  later 
process  is  a  spreading  inflammation  due  to  various  sources  of  irritation  which 
have  been  allowed  to  act  on  the  wound  after  its  infliction. 

There  is  no  subject  in  Surgery  which  has  undergone  more  frequent  modifi- 
CtttionB  than  the  local  treatment  of  wounds,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  which 
we  have  record.    The  first,  and  perhaps  the  instinctive,  method  of  treating  a 
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wound  was  to  close  it  np  at  once  and  to  exclude  the  air  by  fixing  upon  its 
lips  a  mass  of  clay,  of  chewed  leaves,  or  of  cow's  or  carael's  dung.  The  admis- 
sion of  air  was  further  prevented  by  pouring  oil  into  it,  and  putrefaction 
by  the  use  of  wine  or  balsams.  At  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  our  art, 
tents  of  various  kinds  were  used,  and  employed  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  in 
order  to  keep  it  open  and  thus  to  prevent  the  injurious  accumulation  in  its 
cavity  of  discharges,  which  might  there  decompose  and  putrefy.  The  closure 
of  the  wound — the  exclusion  of  air — the  prevention  of  putrefaction  in  its 
discharges  by  the  use  of  spirituous  and  stimulating  antiseptics,  or  by  facilitating 
the  escape  of  the  secretions — were  the  means  employed  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  That  these  methods  were  in  many  cases  highly  successful  there  can 
be  no  doabt.  They  were  purely  empirical — the  outcome  of  prolonged  experience 
— there  being  no  recognition  of  those  principles  involved  in  the  use  of  the 
variood  appliances  and  medicaments  adopted,  which  it  has  been  reserved  for  a 
later  and  more  scientific  age  to  determine  and  elucidate. 

And  it  is  still  these  four  great  principles, — the  closure  of  the  wound, — the 
prevention  of  putrefaction, — the  facilitation  of  the  escape  of  discharges, — and 
the  maintenance  of  perfect  rest  between  the  opposed  surfaces,  that  guide  us  in 
the  treatment  of  all  wounds,  however  different,  and  in  some  respects  improved, 
the  means  may  be  by  which  we  endeavour  to  carry  them  out. 

In  the  local  treatment,  then,  of  all  incised  wounds,  there  are  six  chief  indi- 
cations, viz.,  1,  the  Arrest  of  Haemorrhage ;  2,  the  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies; 
8,  the  Coaptation  of  ifie  Sides  of  the  Wound;  4,  the  Provision  of  Perfect 
Drainage  ;  5,  the  Maintenance  of  Perfect  Rest ;  C,  the  Prevention  of  Decom- 
position  of  t/ie  Disc/targes  and  Infection  of  t/ie  Wound.  These  we  shall 
consider  more  in  detail. 

1.  jikrvMt  of  KmmorrhBige. — If  bleeding  be  general  from  the  surface,  it 
may  be  stopped  by  exposure  to  the  air,  by  elevation  of  the  wounded  part,  by 
accnrate  and  firm  coaptation,  by  the  pressure  of  a  well-applied  bandage  or  of 
the  finger  over  the  spot,  and  by  the  use  of  cold  or  other  styptics ;  if  it  be 
arterial,  by  ligature,  torsion,  or  acupressure.  In  making  choice  of  a  haemo- 
static, preference  is  to  be  given  to  that  which  will  interfere  the  least  with 
onion  by  the  first  intention.  Thus,  among  styptics,  cold,  in  the  shape  of  ice 
or  of  rags  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  is  to  be  preferred  to  others  of  the  same 
claas,  such  as  the  perchloride  of  iron,  which  are  all  more  or  less  caustic  and 
irritant.  Again,  torsion  should  be  employed  when  it  can  be  done  with  safety, 
rather  than  other  means;  and  if  the  ligature  be  used,  it  should  be,  if  possible, 
of  some  material  which  can  be  absorbed  and  will  not  offer  any  obstacle  to  the 
occoirence  of  union  by  the  first  intention. 

2.  The  Bemoral  of  Foreign  Bodies,  such  as  dirt,  pieces  of  stone  and 
irlass,  spicula  of  bone,  coagulated  blood,  &c.,  is  best  effected  by  allowing 
a  stream  of  water,  to  which  some  efficient  antiseptic  as  carbolic  acid,  iodine  or 
chloride  of  zinc  has  been  added,  to  Ml  upon  the  part  from  a  sponge  or 
irrigator,  aU  rough  handling  of  the  wounded  tissue  being  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Sharp  and  angular  bits  imbedded  amongst  the  tissues  should  be 
removed  by  forceps.  Above  all,  this  cleansing  of  the  wound  is  to  be  done 
thoroughly,  and  once  for  all ;  a  comparatively  insignificant  body,  if  over- 
looked at  this  time  may  effectually  prevent  adhesion  by  setting  up  suppura- 
tion, whilst  disturbance  of  the  wound  after  it  has  been  once  closed,  destroys 
the  layer  of  plastic  exudation  which  ought  to  form  the  early  bond  of  union. 
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3.  The  next  and  most  important  indication  to  fulfil,  is  the  Coaptation  of 
the  Opposed  Bnrfkeee  as  accoratelj  as  possible. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  sides  should  not  be  brought  together  until  all 
haemorrhage  has  ceased ;  if,  however,  there  be  but  slight  oozing,  this  may 
be  arrested  by  their  approximation,  and  the  pressure  thus  exercised  on  the 
bleeding  vessels. 

The  snrfeces  should  be  gently  brought  together,  from  behind  fonvards,  so 
as  to  thoroughly  exclude  all  air  and  superfluous  moisture  from  the  deei)er 
portions  of  the  wound,  the  skin-margin  being  the  hxst  to  be  adjusted  ;  due 
attention  should  at  the  same  time  be  paid  to  relaxing  the  parts  by  position,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  gaping  of  the  lips  nor  tension  on  the  sides  of  the  wound. 
For  the  purpose  of  keeping  all  in  position,  sutures,  j^;/^.?/^^,  and  bandages  are 
employed. 

Sutures  should  never  be  used  unless  they  are  really  needed,  as  they  are 
painful  in  their  introduction,  and  may  be  irritating  in  their  presence  and 
troublesome  as  well  as  painful  in  their  removal.  When  they  arc  used,  if 
drainage  be  not  carefully  attended  to  they  may  favour  bagging,  by  causing 
superficial  union,  whilst  the  deeper  parts  still  gape.  A  suture  is  in  itself 
almost  unirritating,  but  can  become  irritating  in  two  ways — either  by  being 
applied  too  tightly,  or  by  becoming  tight  in  consequence  of  swelling,  and  thus 
causing  tension ;  or  by  absorbing  the  products  of  putrefaction,  and  thus  acting 
as  a  chemical  irritant.  The  first  condition  is  common  to  all  forms  of  suture 
of  whatever  material  they  may  be  made  ;  the  second  can  be  avoided  by  the 
use  of  metallic  or  other  non-absorbent  substances.  When,  therefore,  sutures 
are  applied  in  a  case,  in  which  it  is  expected  that  decomposition  of  the  dis- 
charges will  take  place,  a  non -absorbent  material  must  be  used.  The  chief  non- 
absorbent  substances  used  for  this  purpose  are  threads  of  well  annealed  silver  or 
iron-wire  of  various  degrees  of  stoutness,  silkworm-gut,  and  horsehair.  The 
two  last  are  especially  useful  in  delicate  plastic  operations  on  the  face.  In 
cases  in  which  some  form  of  antiseptic  treatment  is  adopted,  silk  forms  the 
best  material  for  sutiures  ;  it  should  be  that  kno^vn  as  dentists'  or  twisted  silk, 
and  should  not  Ikj  waxed.  It  should  be  well  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours 
.before  Ixjing  used  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water  (1  in  20).  In  some 
cases  fine  catgut  forms  a  convenient  form  of  suture,  but  this  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  more  than  three  days.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  requiring 
to  be  taken  out,  as  the  deep  part  of  the  stitch  becomes  absorbed  if  it  is  pro- 
tected from  decomposition.  The  thickness  of  a  suture  should  vary  with  the 
nature  and  situation  of  the  injury.  Thus  in  wounds  of  the  limbs  where  much 
traction  may  be  expected,  the  suture  should  be  thick  ;  whilst  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  of  importance  that  as  little  deformity  as  possible  should  be  left,  ^./7., 
in  plastic  operations  and  in  wounds  al)out  the  face,  it  should  consist  of  the 
finest  material  compatible  with  the  required  strength.  The  threads  are 
introduced  by  means  of  needles,  either  straight  or  variously  curved  :  in  some 
instances  it  is  convenient  to  have  them  set  in  a  handle  with  the  cvo  near 
the  point  (ujevus-needle),  instead  of  in  the  ordinary  position.  For  metallic 
threads  a  slight  modification  of  the  ordinary  needle  is  required,  to  prevent 
the  wire  when  doubled  back  after  passing  through  the  eye  from  offering  any 
olistruction  to  its  passage  through  the  tissues;  "  tubular  "*  needles  are  also 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  modes  of  applying  sutures  are  various ;  but  the  one  most  commonly 
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employed  in  all  cases  involviDg  the  integament,  is  the  interrupted,  which 
consists  of  the  introdactioii  of  as  many  single  stitches  as  may  be  necessary  to 
dose  the  opening.  The  distance  between  the  stitches  mnst  be  detennined  by 
the  amount  of  tension,  and  by  the  necessities  of  drainage.  If  there  is  even 
moderate  tension,  it  is«  better  to  insert  a  few  sutures,  of  a  thicker  material,  or 
*' sutures  of  support,"  extending  deeply  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the 
needle  being  made  to  pierce  the  skin  an  inch  or  more  from  the  edge  of  the 
wound.  These  sutures  are  first  tightened  to  such  an  extent  as  just  to 
approximate  the  lips  of  the  wound,  which  may  afterwards  be  brought  more 
accurately  into  contact  by  finer  stitches  or  "  sutures  of  apposition."  If  ample 
provision  is  made  for  drainage  by  the  use  of  tubes  the  edges  of  the  wound 
may  be  brought  very  closely  in  contact,  othenvise  in  large  wounds  there  should 
not  be  less  than  one  inch  between  the  stitches.  When,  as  in  some  plastic 
operations,  one  edge  of  the  wound  is  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other,  if  it  is 
desired  to  depress  the  higher  edge,  the  stitch  m^st  be  so  passed  that  it  shall 
include  a  larger  piece  of  the  lower  ;  if  to  raise  the  lower  edge,  the  chief  hold 
must  be  on  the  higher.  In  longitudinal  wounds,  the  first  stitch  should  be 
inserted  in  the  centre  ;  but  if  there  be  any  angles,  as  must  be  the  case  after 
crucial  incisions,  the  extremities  should  be  first  closed.  The  fastening  is 
effected  in  the  case  of  the  silk  thread  by  tying  the  reef-knot,  and  in  that  of 
the  wire,  hj  tying  a  half  knot  and  then  crossing  the  two  ends  over  each  other, 
by  which  two  small  hooks  are  made  which  hold  very  fiimly ;  in  both  instance8> 
the  ends  are  cut  off  short.  The  knot  or  twist  must  not  lie  over  the  line  of 
incision,  but  on  one  or  other  side  of  it.  The  time  that  the  sutures  should  be 
allowed  to  remain,  must  depend  greatly  on  the  nature  and  progress  of  the 
wound.  A  septic  silk  stitch  must  be  removed  in  from  two  to  three  days  ;  an 
aseptic  silk  or  a  silver  suture  may  be  left  in  as  long  as  it  serves  any  useful 
purpose,  provided  it  is  causing  no  irritation.  A  tight  stitch  necessarily  causes 
irritation ;  in  fix)m  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  it  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
Uush  of  redness  extending  an  inch  or  more  from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and 
by  the  third  day  it  will  have  commenced  to  cut  its  way  out  by  ulceration. 
When  this  occurs,  no  good  purpose  can  be  served  in  most  cases  by  retaining  it, 
and  it  should  be  at  once  removed.  All  deep  stitches  should  as  a  rule  be 
removed  not  later  than  the  third  day.  In  withdrawing  sutures,  the  knot  or 
twist  ahonld  be  raised  by  forceps,  and  the  thread  divided  on  one  side  of  it ; 
gentle  traction  on  the  laiot,  the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand  being  placed  close 
near  the  point  of  exit  in  the  skin,  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  newly  formed 
granulation-tissue,  will  then  suffice  to  draw  the  suture  out.  When  wire  has 
been  used,  the  bends  in  it  should  be  straightened  as  much  as  possible  before 
pulling  them  out. 

The  Button-Sntiire  is  a  very  useful  form  of  deep  stitch  in  cases  in  which 
^re  is  considerable  gaping  of  the  wound.  It  consists  of  a  thick  piece  of 
sOver  wire  penetrating  deeply  through  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  passing 
throogh  the  skin  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
wound.  Each  end  of  the  silver  wire  is  passed  through  an  oval  piece  of  sheet 
lead  about  one  inch  in  its  long  diameter,  and  perforated  with  a  hole  in  its 
centre  ;  on  the  button  are  projecting  wings  round  which  the  wire  can  be 
twisted  after  it  has  been  brought  through  the  hole.  The  two  buttons  ai*e 
drawn  together  and  maintained  in  position  by  wire  twisted  round  them,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  edges  in  sufficient  apposition  to  allow  of  the  finer 
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stitches  being  inserted  at  the  ed^es  of  the  wonnd  withont  undue  tension. 
The  button  diffuses  the  pressure  over  the  whole  area  upon  which  it  presses, 
and  thus  a  considerable  degree  of  traction  may  be  applied  without  causing 
ulceration  or  sloughing.  It  is  especially  useful  after  the  excision  of  malig- 
nant tumours  with  a  portion  of  skin. 

In  the  contdiiiioiui  ratnre,  or  glover's  stitch,  the  thread  is  carried  on  from 
stitch  to  stitch,  instead  of  being  detached  from  the  needle,  and  fastened  off  ajs 
in  the  interrupted  suture.  The  stitches  are  placed  nearer  together,  so  that  the 
adjustment  of  the  edges  is  more  intimate.  Either  metallic  or  silk  thread  can 
be  employed ;  in  withdrawing  it,  each  loop  must  be  divided,  and  each  piece 
removed  separately,  as  in  the  common  stitch.  This  form  of  suture  is  not  very 
often  employed.    It  is  chiefly  used  in  wounds  of  the  intestine. 

The  qniUed  sutnre  is  employed  where  the  sides  of  a  deep  longitudinal 
womid  are  required  to  be  kept  in  contact  throughout,  as  in  ruptured  perinaeum. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  double  interrupted  sutures  of  stout  silk,  whipcord,  or 
silver  wire  passed  deeply,  through  the  loo}^  of  which,  that  hang  out  on  one 
side  of  the  wound,  is  jiassed  a  piece  of  bougie,  or  quill,  whilst  the  ends  of  the 
thread  are  tightly  tied  or  twisted  over  a  similar  cylinder  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  stitches  should  enter  and  emerge  about  haif  anf  inch  from  the  line  of 
incision,  and  be  so  placed  that  the  cylinders  when  in  situ  lie  parallel  to  one 
another.  Fine  interrupted  sutures  may  be  used  in  addition,  to  connect  the 
superficial  parts. 

The  twisted  or  flgiir»-of-8  ratnre  is  very  commonly  employed  in  surgery. 
A  slender  pin,  made  of  soft  iron,  with  a  steel  point,  is  introduced  through  each 
lip  of  the  wound,  at  a  distance  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the 
margins ;  and,  whilst  the  latter  are  held  in  contact,  a  piece  of  silk  twist  is 
passed  in  a  figure-of-8  round  the  pin,  care  being  taken  not  to  draw  it  too 
tight,  nor  to  compress  the  soft  parts  between  the  needle  and  the  thread,  lest 
sloughing  ensue.  The  projecting  ends  of  the  pin  are  now  cut  off  with  pliers, 
and  the  skin  beneath  them  protected  with  plaster.  This  suture  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  hare-lip ;  but  it  is  of  great  service  wherever  the  lips  of  the 
wound  are  very  vascular ;  it  has  the  advantage,  likewise,  of  taking  the  tension 
off  the  suture,  so  that  it  is  less  likely  to  cut  its  way  out  than  the  intermpted 
suture.    The  pin  may  be  withdrawal  in  about  forty-eight  hours. 

FlAstavs  are  of  various  kinds,  those  most  commonly  employed  being  the 
resin,  soap,  and  isinglass  plasters.  Each  of  them  possesses  peculiar  properties, 
fitting  it  for  use  in  particular  cases.  The  resin-plaster  has  the  advantage 
of  being  most  adhesive,  and  of  not  being  readily  loosened  by  discharge  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  irritating,  sticky,  difficult  to  remove,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lead  that  it  contains,  leaves  a  dirty-looking  incrustittion  beliind 
it.  The  soap-plaster  is  less  irritating,  but  at  the  same  time  less  adhesive  ;  it 
is  consequently  not  much  used  in  the  management  of  wounds.  The  isinglass 
plaster  is  doubtless  the  most  cleanly  and  least  irritating  of  aU,  and,  being 
transparent,  permita  the  Surgeon  to  see  what  is  taking  place  beneath  it ;  but 
it  is  readily  loosened  by  the  discharges,  and  is  apt  to  run  into  a  cord. 

The  American  mbbcT-plaster,  which  adheres  with  great  tenacity  withont 
being  either  wetted  or  warmed,  will  be  found  very  convenient  in  many  cases. 
It  will  not  stick,  however,  to  a  wet  surface,  but  if  once  applied,  is  not  easily 
loosened  by  discharges  as  it  is  a  waterproof  material. 

Plasters  which  require  heating,  must  be  cut  into  strips  of  convenient  length 
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and  breadth  and  are  best  warmed  by  being  passed  through  hot  water.  In 
the  case  of  an  antiseptic  dressing,  the  plaster  may  be  rendered  aseptic  by  being 
dipped  in  a  basin  containing  a  pint-and-a-half  of  boiling  water  to  which  one 
onnce  of  pnre  carbolic  acid  has  been  added,  and  well  stiiTed  so  as  to  ensure 
complete  solution.  All  superfluous  hair  having  been  removed,  and  the  surface 
well  dried,  each  strip  should  be  laid  down  evenly  between  the  points  of  suture, 
when  these  have  been  used,  so  as  to  compress  and  support  each  side  of  the 
wound  with  equal  force ;  the  longer  the  strip,  the  firmer  will  be  its  hold, 
and  the  less  likely  it  will  be  to  become  prematurely  loose.  In  removing  the 
plaster,  both  ends  should  be  raised  at  the  same  time  towards  the  wound,  and 
the  strip  should  then  be  taken  ofP  without  either  lip  of  the  wound  being 
unduly  dragged  upon.  The  strips  should  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  as 
long  as  possible,  and  each  one  replaced  before  the  next  is  removed. 

In  a  certain  class  of  incised  wounds,  of  limited  extent,  where  the  edges  can 
be  accurately  adapted  to  one  another  by  sutures  or  plaster,  or  by  the  combina- 
tion of  both,  and  when  but  little  oozing  is  to  be  expected,  very  fair  union 
under  a  scab  may  be  looked  for  without  any  further  dressings.  The  formation 
of  the  scab,  however,  may  be  hastened  and  imitated  by  the  use  of  CollocLioii, 
painted  freely  over  the  line  of  incision  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  after  the 
sor&ce  has  been  well  dried,  or  of  Styptic  Colloid,  which  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  hasmostatic  and  antiseptic.  The  film  thus  formed  may  be 
farther  strengthened  by  some  shreds  of  charpie  or  fine  hnt.  A  second  or  third 
application  of  the  collodion  or  styptic  colloid  will  be  required,  if  the  crust  show 
any  sign  of  becoming  detached  ;  otherwise  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
it  separates  of  itself,  which  it  usually  does  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Similarly,  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  blood,  or  in  compound  tincture  of  benzoin, 
may  be  applied  over  the  wound,  and  under  it.  Union  without  suppuration 
may  take  place  as  if  under  a  scab  ;  but  the  Surgeon  must  watch  for  any  signs 
of  the  formation  of  matter,  as  redness  of  the  surrounding  skin,  heat,  throbbing 
pain,  and  perhaps  fever,  and  if  these  appear,  the  crust  must  be  removed 
immediately. 

4.  The  provision  for  Perfect  Drainage. — The  arrangement  of  the  'parts 
should  be  such  that  there  may  be  a  ready  escape  for  the  serous  oozing,  which 
most  necessarily  ensue  in  all  wounds  during  the  first  twelve  or  twenty-four 
boors  after  their  infliction.  This  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  from  what 
will  be  eventually  the  most  dependent  point  of  the  wound.  In  former  times 
when  ligatures  of  compressed  whip-cord  or  waxed  silk  were  used,  the  threads 
were  all  brought  out  at  one  spot,  and,  if  thick  and  numerous,  served  as  a 
conduit  or  drain.  In  the  present  day,  haemorrhage  is  almost  invariably 
arrested  by  torsion  or  by  means  of  ligatures  of  carbolized  catgut,  fine  unwaxed 
silk,  or  some  other  material,  which  if  left  in  the  wound,  will  become  absorbed 
or  encapsnled  without  giving  rise  to  suppuration ;  consequently,  it  is  necessary 
in  most  cases  to  insert  a  "  drainage-tube  "  (Fig.  99)  well  into  the  wound,  and 
retain  it  there  from  48  hours  to  several  days,  according  to  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  discharge.  The  value  of  the  drainage-tube  in  preventing  the 
accmnnlation  of  blood,  of  bloody  serum,  and  of  pus,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
It  is  the  grei^st  safeguard  we  have  against  the  accumulation  of  decomposable 
floids  in  the  wound,  and,  more  than  any  other  means,  favours  cohesion  of  its 
opposite  sides,  and  secures  the  patient  from  all  danger  of  septic  contamination. 
Its  use  should  never  be  omitted,  especially  if  the  wound  be  deep  and  irregular, 
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or  if  there  be  danprer  of  bagging  under  a  flap.  If  a  drainage-tube  be  not  used, 
the  stitches  must  be  applied  at  longer  intervals,  a  wide  space  being  left 
between  each  for  the  exit  of  discharges.  In  operations  the  wound  should 
whenever  possible  be  made  in  such  a  direction  as  to  facilitate  drainage. 

5.  The  Maintenance  of  Perfect  Rest. — One  important  point  in  the  manage- 
ment of  every  wound,  is  to  maintain  the  injured  structures,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  a  state  of  rest.  This  is  to  be  done  by  position,  the  Surgeon  refraining 
from  disturbing  the  parts  unnecessarily,  using  his  eye  rather  than  his  hand  to 
judge  of  the  progress  made,  and  by  the  adoption  of  some  mode  of  dressing 
that  requires  to  be  changed  but  seldom.  In  some  cases  Compresses  of  soft 
linen  or  lint  may  be  so  disposed  as  to  aid  in  keeping  the  sides  in  apposition,  whilst 
they  prevent  the  collection  of  fluids  in  the  recesses  of  the  wound  ;  the  bandages 
should  be  applied  over  them  so  as  to  exert  a  steady  well-regulated  pressure, 
but  not  to  impede  the  free  circulation  of  blood  in  the  part.  The  elastic 
pressure  of  a  large  mass  of  cotton-wool  as  applied  in  some  of  the  forms  of 
dressing  to  be  described  hereafter  maintains  rest  in  the  highest  perfection. 
,  6  and  7.  The peventiofi  of  decofujjosition  of  the  diecliarges  and  of  infection  of 
the  woitnd  must  be  carried  out  by  means  founded  on  the  principles  already 
laid  down  when  treating  of  the  causes  (p.  163),  and  the  prevention  of  inflam- 
mation (p.  191). 

MZTHODB   OF   TBHATZHQ   WOmTDB. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  all  the  various  methods 
of  treating  wounds  which  the  general  recognition  of  the  foregoing  principles 
has  given  rise  to.  Excellent  results  have  l)een  obtained  by  different  Surgeons 
by  methods  apparently  differing  widely,  and  circumstances  often  oblige  a 
Surgeon  to  adopt  one  means  in  preference  to  another.  Some  of  the  most 
imi)ortant  only  will  therefore  be  described  here. 

Exolnsion-of-Air-  or  Oodiunon-lCethods. — The  complete  sealing  of  a 
wound  by  some  adhesive  and  im])ermeable  material  after  accurately  adjusting 
the  edges  and  surfaces  seems  so  natural  a  mode  of  treatment  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  siiould  have  been  fre(iuently  attempted.  By  this  method, 
admission  of  air  w^ith  all  its  attendant  evils  is  apparently  prevented,  and  it  waa 
hoped  the  wound  might  follow  the  course  of  a  subcutaneous  injury.  All  such 
hopes  have,  however,  proved  delusive,  as  at  the  same  time  that  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded all  discharges  are  shut  in,  and  tension  and  inflanmiation  naturally  follow. 
It  is  only  in  the  very  smallest  wounds,  such  as  cut  fingers,  or  the  like,  that 
this  treatment  can  possibly  be  successful ;  and  even  then  it  frequently  fails, 
and  many  wounds,  which  might  have  healed  without  trouble  if  properly  treated, 
have  been  rendeix^d  serious  by  the  "  bit  of  sticking  plaster  "  invariably  applitxi 
if  the  case  is  first  taken  to  a  chemist's  shop.  It  maybe  broadly  stated  that  no 
method  of  treatment  by  complete  occlusion  has  ever  been  successful  in  large 
wounds,  or  can  possibly  be  so. 

Tho  Open  Treatment  of  Woimdi. — This  consists  in  the  application  of 
no  dressing  of  any  kind.  The  edges  are  approximated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  of  perfectly  free  drainage,  and  the  injured  part  is  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  relieve  tension  and  place  it  at  perfect  rest ;  it  is  then  merely 
covered  by  a  thin  piece  of  muslin  to  keep  off  flies.  Beneath  it  should  be 
placed  some  waterproof  material  to  catch  any  discbarge  that  flows  away,  and 
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thifl  may  be  changed  whenever  necessary.  This  method  of  treatment  is  some- 
times followed  by  very  good  results.  The  cleaning  of  the  surfaces,  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  edges,  and  the  drainage  are  conducted  on  ordinary  principles  and 
require  no  further  notice  ;  but  the  prevention  of  decomposition  is  very  imper- 
fectly carried  out.  If  the  drainage  is  perfect,  and  nothing  but  healthy  plastic 
exudation  remains  between  the  surfaces,  no  decomposition  will  take  place  in  the 
deep  part  of  the  wound.  If,  however,  there  happen  to  be  a  pocket  or  cavity 
containing  serous  fluid,  this  will  certainly  decompose,  and  septic  fever  and 
suppuration  will  follow.  Such  discharges  as  flow  away,  are  partly  removed  by 
changing  the  waterproof  material  beneath  the  wound,  and  partly  become  diy 
about  the  edges,  and  when  dry  are  incapable  of  decomposition.  Thus,  with 
perfect  drainage  and  dry  air,  a  wound  treated  in  this  way  may  run  an  almost 
perfectly  aseptic  course  ;  but  such  a  result  is  wholly  exceptional,  and  cannot 
in  any  way  be  relied  on.  Rest  is  obtained  tolerably  perfectly,  as  the  disturb- 
ance of  dressing  is  almost  completely  avoided.  The  prevention  of  infection  is 
entirely  neglected.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  although  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  vastly  superior  to  any  attempt  at  complete  occlusion,  it  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  fails  completely  in  the  pre- 
vention of  decomposition,  and  consequently  leaves  the  patient  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  septic  absorption  and  of  infective  inflammations. 

The  Simple  Water-I>re88ing  strongly  advocated  by  Listen  as  a  substitute 
for  the  older  method  of  poulticing  wounds,  was  a  mode  of  treatment  extensively 
adopted  ontil  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  closely  resembles  in  its  principle  the 
open  treatment  just  described ;  the  only  diflerence  being,  that  instead  of 
leaving  the  wound  absolutely  exposed,  it  was  covered  by  a  piece  of  lint 
moistened  with  "  pure  water,"  in  the  first  instance  left  open  and  subsequently 
covered  with  oiled  silk.  This  treatment  was  often  attended  by  the  most 
satisfactory  results  ;  by  it  the  wound  was  kept  clean  and  cool.  Inflammation 
was  prevented  and  the  discharges  were  allowed  to  drain  away.  In  many  cases 
there  was  but  very  little  suppuration.  I  have  seen  many  large  wounds,  such 
as  those  of  amputations,  or  after  excision  of  the  breast,  heal  almost  by  the 
first  intention,  without  any  suppuration  except  such  as  took  place  along  the 
track  of  the  hgatures.  In  the  pre-antiseptic  days  the  "  water-dressing  "  was 
undoubtedly  the  simplest,  cleanest,  and  safest  method  of  treating  large  incised 
woonds,  and  it  still  is  so  in  all  those  cases  in  which  antiseptics  are  not  at 
hand.  Since  the  nature  of  putrefaction  has  been  fiiUy  understood,  and  the 
importance  of  its  prevention  has  been  recognised,  the  simple  water-dressing 
has  been  practically  abandoned  for  the  antiseptic  methods. 

The  Bzy-Unt-DreMong  was  used  by  Syme  and  many  others  before  the 

introduction  of  antiseptic  treatment.     It  consisted  of  a  pad  of  dry  lint  placed 

on  each  side  of  the  wound,  so  as  gently  to  press  the  surfaces  together  without 

interfering  with  the  exit  of  discharge.    Over  this  was  placed  another  piece  of 

lint  about  three  layers  thick,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  bandage.    This 

was  left  nntouched  for  from  three  to  four  days,  by  which  time  it  had  usually 

become  soaked  in  the  discharges  and  more  or  less  ofiensive  from  decomposition. 

This  mode  of  treatment  secured  rest,  apposition,  and  drainage,  and  perhaps 

delayed  decomposition  by  drying  the  discharges  to  some  extent.    Very  good 

Rsolts  were  often  obtained  by  it,  but  suppuration,  followed  by  pyaemia,  was  no 

uncommon  occurrence. 

The  Cotton-Wool-DTMBiiig  was  introduced  by  A.  Gu^rin,  of  Paris.    In 
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this  mode  of  treatment,  the  wound  havin^f  been  cleaned  and  its  edges  carefnll j 
approximated,  and  if  necessary  a  drainage-tube  inserted,  the  whole  part  is 
covered  or  enclosed  in  a  huge  mass  of  cotton  wool,  a  foot  or  more  in 
thickness.  Over  this  a  bandage  is  forcibly  applied,  so  as  to  compress  the  wool 
to  about  half  its  previous  thickness.  The  dressing  is  then  left  undisturbed  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  temperature  is  carefully  watched  during  this 
period,  and  should  there  be  any  considerable  rise  after  the  third  day  the  dress- 
ing must  be  removed  at  once.  Severe  pain  would  be  another  indication  for 
looking  at  the  wound.  The  principle  of  the  dressing  is  this  ;  perfect  coapta- 
tion of  the  surfaces  and  the  most  absolute  rest  are  obtained  by  the  uniform 
elastic  pressure  of  the  cotton  wool ;  all  discharges  escape  from  between  the 
surfaces  and  are  absorbed  by  the  cotton  wool,  and  then  dried  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  decomposing ;  all  infection  from  without  is  prevented  by  the 
filtration  of  the  air  should  any  circulate  through  the  mass  of  cotton  wool.  By 
this  mode  of  treatment  admirable  results  are  often  obtained,  the  wound  healing 
rapidly  and  painlessly,  leaving  a  simple  linear  cicatrix.  The  prevention  of 
putrefaction  is,  however,  very  uncertain  ;  if  the  discharge  is  small  in  amount, 
and  becomes  completely  dried,  the  case  may  run  an  absolutely  aseptic  course  ; 
more  commonly  there  is  a  very  offensive  smell,  sometimes  that  of  ordinary 
putrefaction,  sometimes  quite  peculiar.  With  this  there  is  some  septic  fever 
during  the  first  few  days.  Guerin's  dressing  has  undergone  some  modifica- 
tions, and  its  principles,  as  will  be  seen  hereatler,  have  been  adopted  in  some 
forms  of  antiseptic  dressing.  The  substitution  of  absorbent  wool,  f>.,  cotton 
wool  completely  deprived  of  grease,  for  common  cotton  wool,  has  rendered  the 
drying  of  the  discharge  and  the  consequent  prevention  of  decomposition  more 
perfect,  but  even  with  this  it  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  Antiseptio  Treatment  of  Woiindi,  as  introduced  by  Lister,  has 
for  its  object  the  absolute  prevention  of  decomposition  of  the  discharges  by 
the  application  to  practice  of  the  germ-theory  of  decomposition.  The  theory 
has  already  been  described  so  fully,  that  it  remains  only  to  show  the  mode  of 
its  application.  The  practice  does  not  necessitate  the  use  of  any  special  anti- 
septic agent,  or  any  special  material  for  dressing ;  any  method  of  treatment 
which  entirely  prevents  decomposition,  without  the  constant  contact  of  the 
antiseptic  agent  with  the  raw  surface,  carries  out  the  principle.  When,  how- 
ever, *'  Lister's  treatment,'*  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  **  Listerism,"  is  spoken 
of,  it  means  the  special  mode  of  dressing  devised  by  himself,  in  which  carlK)lic 
acid  is  the  chief  agent  employed,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  description. 

Every  accidental  wound  which  has  l)een  exposed  for  some  time  before  it  is 
seen  by  the  Surgeon,  will  contain,  deposited  in  it  from  the  air,  the  organisms 
which  cause  decomposition.  The  first  step  in  such  a  case  is  therefore  to 
destroy  these  by  washing  the  surfaces  with  a  strong  antiseptic  solution.  As  a 
rule  carbolic-aeid-lotion,  1  in  40,  answers  the  purpose  perfectly,  but  if  the 
wound  be  dirty  or  have  l)een  long  exposed,  1  in  20  may  be  used.  If  the 
injury  be  a  simple  incised  wound  with  smooth  surfisux^s,  this  may  be  done  with 
a  sponge  or  by  simple  irrigation  ;  if  it  be  irregular,  as  in  a  compound  fracture, 
it  is  best  carried  out  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a  piece  of  soft  India-rubber 
tnbing  on  its  nozzle.  The  tubing  is  stiff  enough  to  penetrate  any  existing 
cavity,  but  not  so  stiff  as  to  force  a  way  for  itself.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
injecting  the  wound,  not  to  squeeze  the  lips  together  so  as  to  get  up  high 
pressure  in  its  cavity,  for  the  lymph-spaces  in  the  neighlmurhood  may  become 
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injected  with  the  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  unpleasant  inflammation  may 
follow.  The  whole  of  the  parts  which  will  be  covered  by  the  dressing  should 
be  well  washed  with  the  1  in  20  solution.  If  the  wound  be  on  the  hand  or 
foot,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  clean  the  nails  and  between  the  digits.  If 
on  the  bead  or  any  other  hairy  part,  the  hair  must  be  cut,  and  it  is  safer  to  oil 
vhat  remains  with  carbolized  oil,  1  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  9  of  olive  oil. 

In  the  case  of  an  operation,  the  skin  is  first  cleansed  with  the  1  in  20 

^'latioD  for  six  or  eight  inches  around  the  seat  of  the  intended  incision  when 

thiii  ia  possible ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wrap  the  part  in  a  towel  moistened  with 

tb^  I  in  40  solution  for  half  an  hour  or  more  before  the  operation.    This  being 

(i<»ne,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  organisms  to  the  wound  during 

the  operation.    They  can  be  carried  into  the  wound  in  various  ways.    First, 

h  the  Surgeon^s  hands  ;  to  prevent  this  the  operator  and  his  assistants  must 

i'<  carefolly  wash  in  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  dip  their  hands  in  the 

I  in  4o  solution ;  and  the  dipping  must  be  repeated  whenever  the  hands  have 

been  exposed  to  the  air  unprotected  by  the  lotion.    Secondly,  by  the  insiru- 

^f^U;  all  the  instruments  must  therefore  be  placed  in  a  bath  of  carbolic  acid 

and  water,  1  in  40,  taken  out  only  when  wanted,  and  immediately  replaced 

when  done  with,  if  they  are  likely  to  be  used  again  during  the  operation. 

Thirdlj,  hy  the  sponges  ;  these  must  be  prepared  as  before  described  (page  37), 

■lod  most  be  freshly  squeezed  out  of  the  1  in  40  solution  when  handed  to  the 

•it^ifitant   Fourthly,  hy  the  ligatures;  these  must  therefore  be  composed  either 

"f  carbolized  catgut  or  unwaxed  silk  soaked  in  carbolic-acid-lotion  (1  in  20) 

f'f  some  hours  before  they  are  used  ;  or  the  haemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by 

: -rvion,  and  the  use  of  ligatures  entirely  avoided.    Fifthly,  hy  the  air;  to  pre- 

T*  Lt  this,  liister  devised  the  plan  of  operating  under  a  spray.    The  use  of  the 

*praj  has  already  been  described  under  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  abscesses 

[(M?e  :;46).    The  spray  is  the  part  of  Lister's  treatment  which  has  met  with 

>:  greatest  amount  of  opposition.    The  careful  disinfection  of  the  Surgeon's 

':^  and  instruments,  and  of  sponges,  the  cleaning  of  the  patient's  skin,  and 

:\a  washing  of  the  wound  with  solutions  of  chemical  antiseptics,  are  almost 

J'iiveKally  practised,  and  their  utility  is  generally  acknowledged ;  but  a  large 

'i^mber  of  Surgeons  do  not  employ  the  spray.    The  advocates  of  the  spray 

^'^.  the  following  points  in  its  favour  :  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  continuous 

nj-itr  of  irrigating  a  wound ;  if  the  spray  be  sufficiently  fine,  it  is  im- 

I'^Ue  for  any  organisms  floating  in  the  air  to  escape  contact  with  one  of  the 

^Ziifiote  drops  of  the  antiseptic  solution,  and  thus  to  be  rendered  innocuous ; 

d'osftjuenitly,  air  mixed  with  spray  may  be  admitted  with  impunity  to  the 

'^tnnil  cavities  of  the  body,  to  the  deep  parts  of  irregular  wounds,  and  into 

'M^T  giioations  in  which  perfect  irrigation  by  any  other  means  would  be  im- 

i'-i^:!»Ie  or  dangerous.    Lastly,  that  by  means  of  the  steam-spray  the  Surgeon 

'^i  tiamine  the  wound  while  dressing  it  at  his  leisure,  and  still  maintain  perfect 

•nieKioiL    In  confirmation  of  these  views,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  Univer- 

**-7  College  Hospital,  aseptic  results  have  been  obtained  with  much  greater 

'inaijitj  since  the  efficient  steam-spray  was  introduced  than  while  hand- 

Tj^imnents  were  employed,  and  that  the  results  of  those  cases  in  which  the 

1^7  has  been  nsed  have  been  more  uniformly  aseptic  than  when  it  has  been 

^pi306d  by  washing  out  the  wound  or  by  irrigation.    The  opponents  of  the 

*[nj  urge  that  it  is  inconvenient  during  the  operation,  wetting  the  Surgeon 

^  obsciiring  bis  view;   and  sometimes,  in  long  operations,  giving  him 
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unpleasant  symptoms  of  carbolic-acid-poisoning,  such  as  a  general  sense  of 
illness,  pain  in  the  back,  or  even  haematuria ;  that  it  may  depress  the  patient 
and  add  to  shock  by  chilling  the  sur&ce;  that  the  spray-apparatus  is 
costly,  difficult  to  keep  in  order,  and  inconveniently  cumbersome  to  carry 
about  in  private  practice;  and  lastly,  the  amount  of  success  that  attends 
the  antiseptic  treatment  of  accidental  wounds  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
good  results  may  be  obtained  without  it.  The  truth  probably  lies  between 
the  two  extremes.  The  spray  is  no  doubt  not  necessary  in  all  ordinary 
cases ;  Lister  himself  holds  it  to  be  the  least  essential  part  of  his  treatment. 
In  all  cases  in  which  cavities  are  opened,  it  is  a  great  additional  security, 
especially  if  the  cavity  is  one  in  which  putrescible  matter  is  likely  to  accumu- 
late, and  which  it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  cleanse  or  drain;  thus  it  is 
of  great  use  in  small  openings  into  the  pleura,  abdomen,  or  joints.  In 
ojxjrations  such  as  ovariotomy,  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  can  Ije 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  the  wound  is  closed,  and  in  which  the  amount  of 
exudation  afterwards  will  not  be  more  than  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  serous 
membrane,  experience  shows  that  its  use  is  not  essential,  although  it  may  give 
additional  security.  In  an  ordinary  operation-wound  it  gives  increased 
certainty  of  an  aseptic  result,  but  with  great  care  and  attention  to  detail 
in  irrigation  and  in  the  use  of  a  "  guard  "  during  dressing,  as  described  in  the 
treatment  of  abscesses  (page  247),  very  good  results  may  be  obtained.  If  the 
spray  be  used,  the  obstruction  to  the  view  of  the  wound  can  be  avoided  by 
not  putting  the  apparatus  too  near;  and  the  chilling  of  the  patient  must 
be  prevented  by  covering  the  parts  not  necessarily  exposed  with  blankets  and 
waterproof  sheeting. 

In  cases  in  which  the  operation-wound  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
old  nniisefl,  such  as  are  met  mth  in  many  cases  of  joint-disease,  these  must 
be  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  afterwards  sponged  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  (40  grains  to  1  ounce).  If  the  sinuses  be  numerous  it  is, 
perhaps,  safer  to  wash  the  whole  wound  out  with  chloride  of  zinc  lotion,  the 
good  effects  of  which  were  pointed  out  by  Campbell  De  Morgan  many  years 
ago.  Sinuses  should  not  be  injected  before  the  operation,  as  there  is  some 
danger  of  rupturing  their  walls,  and  if  the  chloride  of  zinc  lotion  should  thus 
become  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  most  extensive  and  dangerous 
sloughing  may  result.  In  all  cases  of  wound,  whether  resulting  from  accident 
or  operation,  drainage  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  antiseptic  system  of 
treatment.  The  irritation  of  the  antiseptic,  applied  to  the  raw  surface, 
increases  considerably  the  flow  of  the  natural  serous  discharge  during  the  first 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  There  are  no  ligatuix^s  to  form  a  drain  for  it, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  rather  firmly  pressed  together  by  the  dressing. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  exit  of  the  discharge  by  means  of 
drainage-tul)es.  These  tubes  are  prepared  and  inserted  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  antiseptic  treatment  of  abscesses  (pages  244,  245).  One  or  more  must  be 
inserted  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  may  then 
be  brought  together  as  closely  as  possible,  a  continuous  suture  even  being  used 
if  the  Surgeon  prefer  it.  The  tubes  must  vary  in  size  and  number  with  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  wound,  and  must  be  brought  to  the  surface  at  the 
most  convenient  and  dependent  parts.  The  drainage-tubes  should  not  be 
moved  for  the  first  two  days,  by  which  time  they  will  have  formed  a  track  for 
themselves,  and  can  be  readily  re-introduced  if  necessary.    Sometimes  they 
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can  be  completelyTemoved  on  the  third  day  ;  but  usually  it  is  safer  merely  to 
shorten  them  by  cutting  off  a  piece  at  each  dressing,  till  they  become  reduced 
to  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

In  Tery  small  wounds  a  few  strands  of  catgut  or  horse-hair  will  be  found 
to  make  a  very  efficient  drain. 

An  essential  part  of  the  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Wounds  as  devised  by 
Lister,  is  the  protection  of  the  raw  surfaces  and  edges  of  the  wound  as  far  as 
possible  from  any  direct  contact  with  the  carbolic  acid  in  the  dressings^  which 
would  infalliby  cause  sufficient  irritation  to  produce  suppuration.  The  small 
quantity  of  carbolic  acid  left  in  the  wound  when  it  is  closed,  is  so  temporary 
in  its  action  as  scarcely  to  require  consideration.  It  is  partly  washed  away  by 
the  serous  discharge  and  partly  absorbed,  so  that  probably  in  a  few  hours,  or 
perhaps  less,  the  deep  parts  of  the  wound  are  free  from  any  trace  of  the  acid. 
To  protect  the  raw  surface,  the  wound  is  covered  with  the  so-called  "  pro- 
tective "  (page  246),  which  being  in  itself  perfectly  unirritating,  and  ahnost 
impervious  to  carbolic  acid — as  soon  as  the  small  quantity  of  the  acid  ad- 
hering to  its  under  surface  has  been  absorbed  by  the  skin  or  granulations 
beneath — ahnost  absolutely  protect  the  wound  from  any  direct  action  of  the 
irritating  antiseptic.  The  dressing  is  then  applied  in  exaotly  the  same  way  as 
in  the  treatment  of  abscesses  (see  page  247).  The  dressing  must  be  repeated 
at  first  every  day,  till  the  serous  discharge  has  ceased,  and  then  every  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day,  according  to  the  amount  of  discharge.  If  it  be  thought 
necessary  to  apply  strapping  to  the  wound,  it  may  be  done  under  the  spray,  by 
dipping  the  plaster  in  a  lotion  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  and  water  (1  to  20), 
to  which  is  added  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water.  Although  attention  to 
detail  is  of  great  importance,  and  in  description  the  dressing  may  seem  com- 
plicated and  tedious,  its  application  to  a  wound  such  as  that  of  an  amputation, 
does  not  take  more  than  five  minutes  ;  and  it  is  not  more  troublesome  than 
the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment.  In  the  rigid  antiseptic  dressing  by  Lister's 
method,  drainage  is  specially  attended  to  on  ordinary  principles ;  rest  is  favoured 
by  the  sUght  rigidity  of  the  eight  layers  of  gauze,  by  the  gentle  pressure  of 
the  bandage,  and  by  the  infrequency  of  the  dressings ;  and  decomposition  and 
infection  from  without  are  absolutely  prevented. 

Xodifled  Xethodi  of  Antiseptic  Treatment.— The  chief  modifications 
of  Lister's  method  of  dressing  consist  firstly,  in  abandoning  the  spray,  all  other 
details  remaining  unchanged,  and  secondly,  in  the  substitution  of  some  other 
absorbent  antiseptic  material  for  the  carbolic  gauze.  The  substitution  of 
irrigation  or  washing  for  the  spray  has  already  been  sufficiently  alluded  to. 
The  chief  materials  which  have  been  substituted  for  the  carbolic-acid-gauze  in 
the  dressing  are  the  following. 

Ettcalyptic  gauze  (page  195).  This  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  carboUc 
gauze,  and  has  been  found  to  be  equally  efficient.  It  is  unirritating  and 
non-poisonous,  and  should  always  be  preferred  in  children  and  in  patients 
who  are  readily  affected,  generally  or  locally,  by  carbolic  acid.  The  chief 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  slightly  more  expensive. 

Salicylic  cotton-wool  or  jute  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  Gu^rin's  cotton- 
wool-dressing and  is  most  useful,  though  uncertain  in  its  antiseptic  properties 
when  compared  with  carbolic  or  eucalyptic  gauze. 

Salicylic  silk  was  introduced  by  McGill  of  Leeds,  who  reports  very  favourably 
of  it.     He  recommends  the  employment  of  the  spray  of  carbolic  acid  and  all 
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other  precautions  of  Lister's  method,  merely  substituting  the  silk  for  the 
gauze.    The  dressing  is  left  on  for  a  week  or  more. 

Iodoform  wool  (page  195)  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  salicylic 
wool.  It  is  more  powerful  and  certain  as  an  antiseptic  but  rather  expensive. 
For  the  sake  of  economy  the  dressing  may  be  made  of  a  layer  of  iodoform 
wool  about  one  inch  thick  covered  by  two  inches  of  salicylic  wool  or  jute. 

Carded  oakum,  tenaxy  or  marine  lint  is  a  cheap  and  powerful  antiseptic,  but 
it  is  not  adapted  for  direct  application  to  a  wound,  as  it  is  too  irritating.  It 
may,  however,  be  applied  superficiaUy  over  a  few  layers  of  gauze  as  a  matter 
of  economy,  and  used  in  this  way  is  very  efficient.  It  should  be  covered 
with  oiled  silk  or  "  hat  lining  "  to  prevent  the  discharge  from  soaking  through 
opposite  to  the  wound  and  decomposing. 

Lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil(l  in  10)  may  be  applied  so  as  to  extend  for  some 
inches  round  the  wound  in  every  direction  if  the  above-mentioned  materials 
are  not  at  hand.  It  is  apt  to  stick  and  become  dry,  and  must  be  changed  at 
least  twice  a  day.  In  all  the  above  modes  of  dressing,  the  "protective" 
should  be  applied  to  the  wound,  as  it  prevents  the  absorbent  material  from 
sticking,  and  thus  facilitates  drainage  and  saves  pain  during  the  after-dressing. 
Under  all  these  dressings  the  wound  may,  with  care,  be  kept  perfectly  free 
from  decomposition.  The  wool-dressings  present  the  advantage  of  maintaining 
more  perfect  rest  and  apposition  of  the  surfaces. 

IiMrtiiig  BroBsings. — During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  the  object  of 
many  surgeons  to  invent  some  form  of  dressing  which  can  safely  be  applied 
immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound  and  not  removed  till  healing  is 
complete.  This  object  has  been  more  or  less  perfectly  attained  by  some  of  the 
methods  already  described.  The  simple  cotton-wool  fails  in  many  cases  from 
decomposition  taking  place  beneath  it.  The  carbolic-gauze-dressing  becomes 
early  soaked  in  discharge  and  must  always,  except  in  very  small  wounds,  be 
changed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  Moreover,  all  dressings  in  which 
the  common  drainage-tnbes  are  employed  must  be  changed  now  and  then  to 
shorten  or  remove  the  tubes.  To  avoid  this  Neuber  invented  absorbable 
drainage-tubes  composed  of  decalcified  bone.  These  are  made  of  various 
lengths  and  sizes  to  fit  all  wounds.  They  act  perfectly  well  in  most  cases,  but 
occasionally  they  are  slow  in  being  absorbed  and  excite  suppuration.  After  they 
have  been  inserted  the  wound  may  be  covered  with  a  few  layers  of  gauze  and 
over  this  again  a  large  mass  of  one  of  the  absorbent  antiseptic  di-essings.  In 
all  forms  of  lasting  dressing  the  temperature  must  be  observed  morning  and 
evening,  and  any  rise  above  101*"  or  102**  F.  after  the  third  day  would  be  an 
indication  for  looking  at  the  wound.  Pain  is  a  similar  indication,  as  a  healthy 
wound  is  absolutely  painless. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  important  forms  of  antiseptic  dressing 
in  which  permanent  contact  of  the  antiseptic  with  the  raw  surfaces  is 
avoided.  The  Surgeon  need  not  confine  himself  to  one  form  throughout  each 
case.  A  very  convenient  modification  will  be  found  to  be  the  application  of 
one  gauze-dressing  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  after  which 
one  of  the  antiseptic  wool-dressings  may  be  applied.  By  this  means  the  early 
serous  discharge  is  got  rid  of  which  usually  soaks  the  wool-dressings  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  incur  great  risk  of  decomposition. 

Xrrigatioii  of  wounds  with  an  antiseptic  solution  is  sometimes  adopted,  but 
it  is  troublesome,  and  presents  no  advantages  over  the  methods  already 
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described,  except  in  the  case  of  foul  wounds  requiring  to  be  cleaned.    The  best 
Bolution  under  these  circumstances  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  boracic  acid. 

Zodoform-Treatmant. — This  has  been  largely  adopted  in  Germany  for  the 
last  few  years,  especially  by  Billroth  in  Vienna.  It  is  thus  carried  out.  After 
bleeding  has  been  completely  arrested  by  torsion  or  catgut-ligatures,  and  the 
wound  cleaned,  the  raw  surfaces  are  freely  powdered  with  the  crystalhne 
iodoform  and  then  brought  together,  drainage-tubes  being  inserted  and  the 
whole  covered  with  iodoform-wool.  The  results  of  this  treatment  have  been 
on  the  whole  good,  although  many  cases  of  iodoform-poisoning  have  occurred ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  justify  the  introduction  of  the  iodoform,  which 
can  be  regarded  only  as  a  foreign  body,  between  the  surfaces  of  the  wound.  In 
open  wounds  with  loss  of  substance  which  cannot  be  treated  by  rigid  antiseptic 
methods,  however,  such  as  those  resulting  from  operations  on  the  anus  or 
rectum,  or  from  excision  of  the  tongue  or  jaw,  the  direct  application  of 
iodoform  to  the  raw  surface  is  of  the  greatest  possible  use,  and  is  the  best 
mode  of  treatment  at  present  known. 

In  conclusion,  some  forms  of  dressing  may  briefly  be  mentioned,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  certain  Surgeons  have  met  with  much  success.  Bryant,  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  recommends  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine 
(5ij  to  oj)  for  washing  the  wounds,  and  sponges ;  and  as  a  dressing  he 
applies  lint  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  terebene  to  five  of  olive  oil 
(p.  194).  This  is  undoubtedly  a  most  simple  and  efficient  dressing,  but  it  is 
less  certain  as  an  antiseptic  where  there  is  much  discharge  than  some  of  those 
already  described.  Hutchinson,  of  the  London  Hospital,  recommends  the 
application  of  a  piece  of  lint  constantly  moistened  in  the  following  solution  : 
Liquor  plumbi  3ss.,  Sp.  Beet.  3j,  Aq.  Oj.  This  treatment  was  much  employed 
in  former  times,  and  is  attended  by  excellent  results.  The  solution  is  power- 
fully antiseptic,  and  it  is  cooling  and  grateful  to  the  patient.  It  requires, 
however,  constant  attention  to  prevent  the  lint  from  drying,  and  in  this  respect 
18  somewhat  troublesome,  especially  in  private  practice.  The  methods  of 
treating  amputation-wounds  recommended  by  Callender  and  Bowland  are 
mentioned  in  pages  68  and  79. 

The  methods  of  treatment  here  recommended  are  all  of  established  utility, 
bat  numberless  others  have  been  tried  and  abandoned,  or  are  at  present  being 
tested  ;  and  probably  we  have  not  yet  discovered  either  the  best  antiseptic  or 
the  best  mode  of  dressing.  The  tendency  of  the  present  time  is  in  favour  of 
some  of  the  forms  of  lasting  dressing,  especially  ^e  absorbent  wools,  impreg- 
nated with  some  antiseptic,  such  as  iodoform  or  salicylic  acid. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  young  Siu'geon  the  importance  of 
not  becoming  the  slave  of  any  one  system  of  treating  wounds.  He  should  be 
eclectic  in  the  choice  of  his  methods,  using  that  one  which  appears  to  be  best 
Boited  to  the  particular  case  before  him,  or  that  may  alone  be  available  in  the 
position  in  which  he  happens  to  be  placed.  A  Surgeon  may  find  it  necessary 
to  take  the  most  stringent  antiseptic  precautions  when  treating  a  wounded 
patient  in  the  contaminated  air  of  a  large  hospital  in  a  crowded  town.  He 
may  safely  relax  them  in  the  purer  air  of  a  healthy  country  district.  He  may 
find  it  necessary  when  restricted  to  the  limited  resources  of  an  emigrant  ship 
or  of  a  remote  colony  to  learn  to  dispense  with  those  more  complicated 
chemical  and  surgical  appliances  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  well  appointed 
Hospitala,  and  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  many  modem  methods  of 
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treatment.  Let  him,  by  all  means,  use  them  when  he  can  get  thenn-bnt  let 
him  remember  that  wounds  were  healed  safely,  speedily  and  well  before  they 
were  invented,  and  that  he  is  the  best  Surgeon  who  can  obtain  the  best 
results  by  the  simplest  means.  If  he  is  not  in  the  land  of  spray-producers, 
"  protectives,"  and  "  guards,"  of  iodoform-  and  salicylic-acid- wools,  let  him  not 
despair — cold  water  and  clean  linen  rags  will  do  much  to  supply  their  place. 

Inflammation  of  Incised  Wonnds. — As  before  pointed  out,  a  certain 
degree  of  inflammation  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  healing  of  a  wound  by  first 
intention.  This  should,  however,  be  strictly  limited  to  the  tissues  actually 
injured  by  the  instrument  which  produced  the  wound,  and  should  be  ve^ 
temporary  in  character.  This  simple  traumatic  inflammation,  although  pathi«- 
logically  of  such  great  importance,  is  clinically  so  slightly  marked  i>y 
symptoms  that  it  is  frequently  ignored ;  and  when  we  say  that  a  wound 
is  "inflamed,"  we  mean  that  some  cause  of  inflammation  other  than  the 
original  injury  has  been  introduced,  which  is  causing  the  process  to  extend 
beyond  the  area  actually  injured  by  the  cutting  instrument.  The  causes  of 
such  inflanunation  have  already  been  so  folly  discussed  that  we  need  do 
no  more  here  than  recapitulate  them.  They  are  predisposing  and  direit. 
The  predisposing  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation  in  gentnJ 
(see  page  159).  The  most  important  of  these  for  wounds  are:  chronic 
alcoholism,  insuflicient  and  improper  food,  Bright's  disease  and  diabetes 
scurvy,  Ac.,  and  local  malnutrition  from  disease  of  the  arteries.  The  dimt 
causes  are  mechanical,  as  friction  from  want  of  rest,  tension  from  tiirbt 
stitches  or  from  insuflicient  drainage,  or  pressure  from  tight  bandaging; 
chemical,  as  the  persistent  contact  with  the  raw  surface  of  an  irritating  anti- 
septic or  the  products  of  putrefaction  ;  and  lastly,  the  true  infective  poisoM,  a.' 
those  of  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  hospital  gangrene,  &c.  In  the  vast  majority  t>f 
cases  in  which  a  wound  "  inflames,"  the  immediate  cause  is  the  presence  «.'f 
putrid  discharges  with  insuiflcient  drainage. 

When  a  wound  becomes  "inflamed,"  the  natural  slight  swelling  and  redness 
of  the  lips  becomes  exaggerated  and  extends  further  fit)m  the  edges  than  it 
shoold,  and  instead  of  tending  to  subside  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  it 
continues  to  extend  to  the  third  day  or  even  later.  The  serous  dischai^e, 
instead  of  ceasing  on  the  second  day,  continues  to  flow  and  may  increase  con- 
siderably in  quantity,  and  gradually  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  assumes  a 
distinctly  pmiform  character.  Instead  of  the  perfect  painlessness  of  a  healthy 
wound,  there  is  throbbing  tensive  pain  with  acute  tenderness.  The  tempera- 
ture rises  to  101* — 104'*  Fahr.  according  to  the  size  of  the  wound  and 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  In  all  cases  the  thermometer  gives  timely 
warning  of  the  approach  of  this  traumatic  fever.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
in  surgical  practice  is  attended  with  great  advantage,  as  it  is  often  the  fot  lo 
indicate  the  onset  of  some  of  the  more  serious  sequelae  of  wounds.  The  other 
symptoms  of  fever,  hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  thirst,  &c.,  are  also  present.  In  these 
circumstances  all  chance  of  union  by  the  first  intention  is  of  course  at  an  end ; 
some  or  all  of  the  sutures  should  be  immediately  removed  to  facilitate  drainage 
and  relieve  tension,  and  strips  of  plaster  may  be  used  for  support  only  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  contact  of  the  surfaces  in  the  hope  of  obUuninir 
union.  If  the  wound  is  aseptic,  the  relief  of  tension  alone  may  suffice  to 
relieve  the  symptoms ;  if  the  discharges  are  decomposing,  some  warm  moist  and 
antiseptic  application  should  be  used.    The  best  of  these  is  boracic-acid-linU 
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three  or  four  layers  thick,  moistened  in  a  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and  applied  as 
hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  It  must  be  covered  with  oiled  silk  and  cotton- 
wool, and  changed  every  four  hours.  If  this  be  not  available,  a  small  quantity 
(\  carbolic  acid  (about  1  to  50)  may  be  added  to  the  warm  water,  and  applied 
<n  lint ;  or  a  hot  solution  containing  two  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  ounce 
iiiiij  be  used.  Simple  warm- water-dressings  and  poultices  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  tend  so  powerfully  to  encourage  putrefection.  If  the  discharge  is 
very  abundant,  the  actual  wound  may  be  protected  with  a  piece  of  lint  dipped 
in  carbolic  oil  (1  in  10),  and  the  whole  part  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  oakum 
wnuig  out  of  hot  water,  and  applied  like  a  hot  fomentation.  If  the  wound 
l«  at  all  foul,  the  cavity  must  be  syringed  out  at  each  dressing  with  some 
antiseptic  solution,  or  a  small  quantity  of  iodoform  may  be  powdered  into  it. 

When  the  signjs  of  acute  inflammation  have  subsided,  strips  of  lint  dipped 
in  the  lead  lotion  (p.  313),  and  applied  like  straps  to  bring  the  surfaces 
together,  will  be  found,  a  very  useful  dressing.  When  granulations  have  sprung 
op  and  suppuration  has  fairly  set  in — that  is  to  say,  by  about  the  tenth  day — 
the  granulating  surfaces  may  if  possible  be  brought  together  again  by  plasters 
and  londages,  with  a  view  to  their  uniting  by  "  secondary  adhesion."  If  this 
«b^'oJd  be  impossible,  the  raw  surface  becomes  a  "  healthy  granulating  sore," 
and  most  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  principles  that  guide  us  in  the 
loanagement  of  ulcerated  surfaces  (p.  259,  et  seq.).  During  the  period  of  sup- 
pnration,  the  patient's  strength  must  be  well  supported  by  proper  diet,  and  his 
p-neral  health  carefully  attended  to. 

Inflanunation  may  occur  at  a  later  period  of  the  case,  owing  to  a  failure  in 
:ht;  drainage,  and  the  accumulation  of  septic  matter  in  the  cavity,  or  to  the 
nfeaion  of  the  wound  with  one  of  the  specific  infective  processes,  as  hospital 
angrene,  erysipelas,  wound  diphtheria,  &c.  Under  these  circumstances  any 
nti^.n  that  may  have  taken  place  breaks  down.  The  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  the  specific  inflammation  will  be  fully  described  in  the  chapter  specially  de- 
TCttd  to  thenu  Inflammation  from  accumulation  of  decomposing  discharges  must 
^<  treated  by  partially  opening  up  the  wound  and  re-inserting  the  drainage-tubes. 

OOHTUSED   AHS    IiACXBHTlSD   WOUMDB. 

These  may  be  defined  as  wounds  that  are  attended  by  more  or  less  bruising 
^^Maring  about  the  edges  and  sides  ;  presenting  every  possible  variety  in  the 
1%^  of  contusion  and  of  wound,  from  a  cut  on  the  shin  to  the  crushing  and 
Oration  of  a  limb  by  a  cannon-shot  They  are  commonly  inflicted  by 
t^imt  instruments,  as  by  stones,  bludgeons,  &c.  Lacerations  by  machinery, 
^  vhidi  parts  are  tom-off  or  crushed,  the  bites  and  gorings  of  animals,  and 
^^-fihot  injuries  of  all  kinds,  come  under  this  denomination. 

Ckaeactebs. — ^Whatever  their  mode  of  infliction,  these  wounds  present 
*^«tain  characters  in  common,  by  which  they  differ  from  all  other  injuries. 
Tbeir  lips  are  irr^ular  and  torn,  less  gaping  than  incised  wounds,  but  sur- 
"^JmW  by  more  or  less  ecchymosis  and  contusion.  There  is  usually  but  little 
^*nK>rrixage,  and  the  pain  is  of  an  aching  or  dull  character. 

They  differ  from  incised  wounds  in  the  fact  that  a  distinct  layer  of  tissue 
mjored  by  the  instrument  which  inflicted  the  wound  is  actually  killed,  and, 
if  of  any  thickness,  must  be  separated  and  thrown  off,  as  a  slough,  before  union 
'^  take  place.  No  sharp  line  can,  however,  be  drawn  between  the  different 
^^  of  wounds.    Some  wounds,  which  from  their  mode  of  infliction  and 
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appearance  would  be  classed  as  lacerated,  are  in  reality  capable  of  uniting  by 
first  intention,  the  layer  of  dead  tissue  being  either  microscopic  or  wanting. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  vascular  parts,  such  as  the  scalp  and  face. 
In  other  cases,  a  wound  apparently  similar  may  slough  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  each  side. 

In  consequence  of  the  sloughy  state  of  their  lips  and  sides,  iJis  majority  of 
contused  and  lacerated  wounds  unite  by  the  second  tntentian. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  present  peculiarities  according  to  the  mode 
of  their  infliction. 

When  they  are  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  large  animal,  the  part  injured 
becomes  very  painful,  and  inflames  extensively  ;  the  wound  being  lacerated, 
much  contused,  and  often  penetrating  deeply.  It  sloughs  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  of  the  shaking  and  tearing  of 
the  part  by  the  animal.  When  inflicted  by  the  tusk  or  horn  of  an  animal,  the 
wound  is  extensively  lacerated  rather  than  contused,  and  often  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  punctured  wound. 

When  a  part  of  the  body  is  torn  off^,  the  wound  presents  peculiar  charactenB ; 
which  differ,  however,  according  as  the  separation  is  effected  at  the  part  stmek 
or  seized,  or  at  a  distance  from  it.  In  the  first  case — as  when  a  cannon-baU 
carries  off  a  limb,  or  an  arm  is  caught  in  a  steam-miU  or  rag-tearing  machine 
and  crushed  or  torn  off— the  stump  presents  a  very  ragged  surface,  tlie  skin 
being  stripped  away  higher  than  the  other  parts,  the  tendons  hanging  out,  and 
the  bellies  of  the  muscles  that  are  torn  across  being  swollen,  protruding,  and 
apparently  constricted  by  the  lacerated  integument.  A  most  important  con- 
dition in  such  wounds  is  the  state  of  the  vessels  ;  these  are  separated  lower 
down  than  the  other  parts,  for,  being  elastic,  they  elongate  and  poll  out  before 
they  give  way.  There  is  no  haemorrhage,  because  the  inner  and  middle  coats 
of  the  artery,  breaking  off  short,  retract  and  contract  to  a  small  aperture,  and 
allow  the  external  coat  to  be  dragged  down  and  twisted  over  them,  in  such  a  war 
as  to  offer  a  complete  barrier  to  the  escape  of  blood.  The  bone  is  cruahed 
off  at  the  end  of  the  conical  stump,  of  which  it  forms  the  irregular  apex,  and 
is  often  split  up  to  the  next  joint  above. 

Occasionally,  when  parts  are  pulled  off,  they  are  separated  at  a  distance  fix>m 
the  point  seized.  Thus,  fingers  that  have  been  torn  off  by  machinery  have 
their  extensor  and  flexor  tendons  separated  higher  up,  at  their  janction  with 
the  belly  of  the  muscle,  and  not  at  the  part  seized  ;  the  tendon  being  drawn 
out  of  its  sheath,  and  hanging  on  to  the  separated  end  in  a  ribbon-like 
manner. 

This  peculiar  tearing  away  of  the  tendon  from  its  attachment  to  the 
muscle  and  not  across  the  line  of  laceration  of  the  limb,  was  described  by 
several  writers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Paris  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  and  the  accompanying  figures  103, 104,  taken  from 
Morand*s  Paper,  illustrate  well  this  very  singular  injury.  In  railway  accidents, 
when  a  train  has  passed  over  a  limb  without  completely  separating  it,  the 
muscles  may  be  found  detached  from  their  origins. 

Progress. — In  the  progress  of  a  contused  or  lacerated  wound  there  are  two 
distinct  periods  :  1,  that  of  the  separation  of  the  slough  produced  by  the  con- 
tusion ;  2,  that  of  Repair  by  Granulations  of  the  chasm  left.  These  processes 
are  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  ulceration,  described  at  page  162. 

The  Extent  of  the  Slough  depends  not  only  upon  the  extent  and  seventy, 
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bnt  also  npon  the  Bitnation  of  the  injurj.  If  the  parts  aronnd  the  wonnd  be 
mwh  brdBed,  8Dperficial  slouching  to  a  great  extent  maj  occur  ;  if  the 
Kuond  be  deep  though  not  cxtenBive,  there  will  alwaja  be  danger  of  deep 
toppontioD  and  harrowing  of  matter,  leading  to  troablesome  aloughing,  and  in 
anDt  cases  to  secondary  hiemorrhage.  Those  wonnds  that  are  situated  imme- 
liiit'ff  «Fver  bony  points — as  the  shin  and  elbow — are  especially  tedious,  as  the 
■^HrfT  frequently  implicates  the  fasciss,  and  therefore  separates  slowly.  The 
sr^p  Ins  a  leas  tendency  to  slongh  than  any  other  part  of  the  cataneons 
Mrf«».  This  is  owing  to  its  great  vascalarity,  and  to  the  large  gnpply  of 
Mol  which  it  receirea  from  closely  subjacent  arteries.  In  all  cases  of 
ooiiaKd  and  lacerated  wotinds,  in  which  sloughing  and  suppuration  follow  the 
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itijm,  there  is  a  greater  liability  to  the  supervention  of  eryeipelas  than  in 
li^nlj  cut  incised  wounds.  In  most  contused  wonnds  the  extent  of  the 
'I'-a^  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  inflaenccd  by  treatment.  On  each  side  of  the 
"'•and.  bevond  the  layer  of  tissue  actually  killed  is  an  area,  frequently  of  con- 
■'ii-nble  extent,  in  which  the  tissues  arc  damt^^  and  hovering  between  life 
Md  death,  and  any  additional  irritation  will  suffice  to  extinguish  the  remains 
'■'.  siiahty.  Thus,  if  such  a  wound  be  tightly  sewn  up  the  tension  of  the 
<i'ji»»  will  inevitably  cause  sloughing  in  the  whole  doubtful  area.  The 
^Utinn  (Jdecnmposing  discharges  is  another  most  potent  cause  of  extension 
'^  Uk  irts  of  death,  and  in  fact,  it  is  in  snch  wounds  much  more  than  in 
"'aa  cnt  incisions,  that  the  immense  benefit  of  some  form  of  antiseptic 
imtDent  ti  mort  clearly  recognized.    In  primary  amputations  for  contused 
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and  lacerated  wounds  it  frequently  happens  that  the  incisions  pass  throuo[h 
this  doubtful  area,  and  the  extra  injury  thus  done  determines  the  death  of 
the  part,  even  though,  at  the  time,  it  may  have  appeared  uninjured. 

The  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  wounds  of  this  description  is  the 
supervention  of  Ghmgrena,  which  may  occur  in  three  ways. 

1.  In  some  cases  the  violence  done  to  the  part  is  so  great  as  directlj^jkill 
its  whole  substance.  Thus,  if  a  limb  be  crushed  to  a  pulp  by  machine  r,  or 
by  the  passage  of  a  heavy  waggon  over  it,  all  circulation  is  completely  and  at 
once  arrested,  the  vitality  of  the  part  is  destroyed  outright,  and  it  will  speedily 
fall  into  a  state  of  putrefactive  decomposition,  with  all  the  nsual  signs  of 
mortification.  This  is  a  local  traumatic  mortification,  evincing  no  diBposition 
to  spread  beyond  the  part  injured,  but  being  bounded  by  a  line  of  demarcation 
along  which  it  will  separate.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  this  direct 
form  of  gangrene  from  such  discoloration  and  disorganization  of  a  limb  as  are 
still  compatible  with  life.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  the  Surgeon  must  wait,  and  a 
very  short  time — a  few  hours — will  be  sufficient  to  declare  whether  the  vitality 
of  the  part  can  be  maintained  or  not.  In  cases  of  much  doubt  an  incigion 
might  be  made  into  the  part,  and  the  true  state  of  things  thus  ascertained : 
but  this  should  not  be  done  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  if  undertaken 
the  most  rig^d  antiseptic  treatment  should  be  adopted,  as  the  decomposition  of 
the  extravasated  blood  in  the  tissues  of  the  bruised  part  would  inevitably 
extinguish  such  vitality  as  remained.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
disinfect  the  part  carefully,  dress  it  antiseptically,  and  wait  for  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  dead  and  living  parts  to  form  before  undertaking 
any  operation. 

2.  The  injury  may  be  inflicted  chiefly  upon  the  great  vessels  of  the  limb, 
damaging  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  completely  interrupt  the  circulation ; 
gangrene  being  thus  induced  indirectly  in  the  parts  supplied  by  them.  This 
form  of  gangrene  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  fully  when  speaking  <»f 
Injuries  of  the  Arteries. 

8.  The  true  "  spreading  gangrene,"  the  most  fatal  variety  of  mortification, 
is  most  commonly  the  result  of  severe  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  par- 
ticularly when  complicated  with  fractures.  This  is  a  most  acute  infective 
inflammation,  terminating  rapidly  in  gangrene,  and  will  be  described  with  the 
other  infective  processes  occurring  in  wounds. 

Treatment  of  Contused  and  Lacerated  Wounds. — In  the  treatment  of 
the  slighter  form  of  these  injuries,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  occurrence  of  the 
two  distinct  periods  :  1,  that  of  sloughing  ;  and  2,  that  of  granulation.  There 
is  also  in  all  injuries  of  this  description  a  special  tendency  to  the  oocorrence  of 
erysipelas  and  allied  diseases. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  clean  the  parts  thoroughly  from  foreign  bodies  that 
are  frequently  impacted  or  ground  into  them.  However  contused  and  torn  a 
flap  of  skin  may  be,  it  should,  as  a  general  rule,  never  be  removed,  provided 
it  maintain  any  attachment  to  the  neighbouring  tissues,  but  should  aJwap  be 
replaced  on  the  chance  of  its  vitality  being  preserved.  If  it  live,  as  it  will 
often  do,  especially  about  the  scalp  and  face,  under  apparently  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  much  will  be  gained  ;  if  it  slough,  no  harm  can 
result  from  the  attempt  to  preserx  e  it.  There  are  cases  on  record  in  which 
parts  that  have  l)een  even  completely  separated  have  become  attached,  by  being 
immediately  reapplied  to  the  surface  from  which  they  had  been  torn  or  cut. 
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Whether  or  not  this  be  actually  the  case  in  contused  or  lacerated  wounds,  it  is 
at  all  cTients  certain  that  a  very  small  tongue  of  skin  is  sufBicient  to  maintain 
the  vitality  of  a  part.  This  we  see  exemplified  in  the  operation  for  the 
restoration  of  a  lost  nose  ;  and  cases  have  occurred  to  me  in  which  the  nose, 
n^y  cat  off,  being  retained  only  by  a  portion  of  one  ala,  has  readily  united 
'•n  being  replaced  ;  so  likewise,  in  bad  cases  of  compound  dislocation  of  the 
fingers,  the  part  has  been  saved,  though  merely  attached  by  a  narrow  bridge 
of  ^.  After  a  part  has  been  replaced  in  this  way,  it  should  be  retained  in 
^iu  by  a  few  points  of  interrupted  suture,  and  dressed  with  boracic  acid  oint- 
ment ^ffead  on  thin  muslin  or  some  other  unirritating  antiseptic  application. 
In  kmted  wounds  opening  into  the  mouth  or  nose  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in 
'^'Iludion  may  be  applied  externally,  as  there  will  be  ample  drainage  from  the 
internal  aspect  of  the  wound.  The  sutures  in  these  cases  must  be  left  in  for  a 
^•mewhat  longer  time  than  usual,  until  good  union  has  resulted.  The 
r>;emorrhage,  as  before  mentioned,  is  as  a  rule  easily  controlled  ;  position, 
application  of  cold,  and  the  subsequent  bandaging  being  sufficient  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  When,  however,  the  blood  is  bright-coloured  and  continues 
to  drip  from  the  wound,  a  vessel  of  some  size  has  been  divided  :  this  should 
{•e  searched  for,  and  the  opening  closed  by  torsion  or  ligature. 

Ordinary  cases  of  contused  or  lacerated  wounds,  whether  superficially  exten- 
siv^e  or  deep,  are  best  treated  on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  incised  wounds. 
Although  we  cannot  hope  for  union  by  the  first  intention,  rest  is  necessary  to 
hviQi  such  union  as  may  occur,  and  to  relieve  the  patient  from  pain  ; 
'iraimgB  requires  special  attention,  as  the  injury  being  more  severe,  the  early 
tiadation  from  the  wound  will  be  more  abundant ;  and  the  prevention  of 
Composition  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the  irritation  of  putrid 
^aatter  might  extinguish  the  vitality  in  tissues  which  would  otherwise  have 
••'V^vered.  In  treating  such  wounds  by  the  antiseptic  method  exactly  the 
^ame  proceedings  must  be  adopted  as  in  an  accidental  incised  wound  (page  308), 
'Gt  greater  care  is  necessary  in  cleaning  the  wound  with  the  carbolic  lotion  on 
Ji»tr>ant  of  its  irregular  nature.  If  there  is  no  chance  of  union  at  any  part, 
t  :€  lietter  not  to  insert  stitches ;  for,  as  it  must  heal  by  granulation  after 
^be  (Separation  of  the  sloughs,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  their  use,  and  they  may 
'^ri^^oaly  impede  the  drainage.  There  is  no  class  of  wounds  in  which  the 
'^ndts  of  antiseptic  treatment  are  more  marked  than  in  these.  Under  its 
^^  the  sloughs  may  separate  with  scarcely  any  suppuration,  and  the  inflam- 
mation accompanyii^  the  process  may  not  extend  a  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond 
r^je  dead  tissue ;  and  aU  this  may  occur  without  any  general  febrile  disturbance. 
In  criDtnsed  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  hand  or  foot,  in  which  the  parts  are 
ften  extremely  dirty,  it  is  safer  to  put  the  limb  in  a  bath  of  carbolic-acid- 
'>tion  (1  in  40)  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  applying  the  dressing  in 
wJ^r  to  ensore  thorough  asepticity. 

Should  the  antiseptic  dressing  fail,  or  should  the  case  not  be  seen  till 
'^ceompoRition  has  commenced,  Disinfectunia  must  be  freely  used.  The  wounds 
niut  be  washed  or  syringed  out  several  times  a  day  with  weak  solutions 
'f  chloride  of  zinc,  of  permanganate  of  potash,  or  of  carbolic  acid.  In  this 
vay  doQ^  and  decomposing  pus  may  be  removed,  and  the  tendency  to  local 
nflamtnation  of  a  spreading  charact^,  and  to  the  development  of  pyaemia, 
iTeited.  There  is  no  more  fertile  cause  of  these  disastrous  effects  than  the 
(^^UniioQ  of  foetid  decomposing  pus  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  a  contused  wound. 
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treatment.  Let  him,  by  all  means,  use  them  when  he  can  get  them — but  let 
him  remember  that  wounds  were  healed  safely,  speedily  and  well  before  they 
were  invented,  and  that  he  is  the  best  Surgeon  who  can  obtain  the  best 
results  by  the  simplest  means.  If  he  is  not  in  the  land  of  spray-producers, 
"  protectives,"  and  "  guards,"  of  iodoform-  and  salicylic-acid-wools,  let  him  not 
despair — cold  water  and  clean  linen  rags  will  do  much  to  supply  their  place. 

Inflammation  of  Incised  Wonnds. — As  before  pointed  out,  a  certain 
degree  of  inflammation  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  healing  of  a  wound  by  first 
intention.  This  should,  however,  be  strictly  limited  to  the  tissues  actually 
injured  by  the  instrument  which  produced  the  wound,  and  should  be  very 
temporary  in  character.  This  simple  traumatic  inflammation,  although  patho- 
logically of  such  great  importance,  is  clinically  so  slightly  marked  by 
symptoms  that  it  is  frequently  ignored ;  and  when  we  say  that  a  wound 
is  "inflamed,"  we  mean  that  some  cause  of  inflammation  other  than  the 
original  injury  has  been  introduced,  which  is  causing  the  process  to  extend 
beyond  the  area  actually  injured  by  the  cutting  instrument.  The  causes  of 
such  inflammation  have  already  been  so  fully  discussed  that  we  need  do 
no  more  here  than  recapitulate  them.  They  are  predisposing  and  direct. 
The  predisposing  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation  in  general 
(see  page  159).  The  most  important  of  these  for  wounds  are :  chronic 
alcoholism,  insufficient  and  improper  food,  Bright's  disease  and  diabetes, 
scurvy,  Ac.,  and  local  malnutrition  from  disease  of  the  arteries.  The  direct 
causes  are  mechanical,  as  friction  from  want  of  rest,  tension  from  tight 
stitches  or  from  insufficient  drainage,  or  pressure  from  tight  bandaging  ; 
chemical,  as  the  persistent  contact  with  the  raw  surface  of  an  irritating  anti- 
septic or  the  products  of  putrefaction  ;  and  lastly,  the  true  infective  poisons,  as 
those  of  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  hospital  gangrene,  &c.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  in  which  a  wound  '*  inflames,"  the  immediate  cause  is  the  presence  of 
putrid  discharges  with  insufficient  drainage. 

When  a  wound  becomes  "  inflamed,"  the  natural  slight  swelling  and  redness 
of  the  lips  becomes  exaggerated  and  extends  ftirther  from,  the  edges  than  it 
should,  and  instead  of  tending  to  subside  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  it 
continues  to  extend  to  the  third  day  or  even  later.  The  serous  discharge, 
instead  of  ceasing  on  the  second  day,  continues  to  flow  and  may  increase  con- 
siderably in  quantity,  and  gradually  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  assumes  a 
distinctly  puriform  character.  Instead  of  the  perfect  painlessness  of  a  healthy 
wound,  there  is  throbbing  tensive  pain  with  acute  tenderness.  The  tempera- 
ture rises  to  101*" — 104**  Fahr.  according  to  the  size  of  the  wound  and 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  In  all  cases  the  thermometer  gives  timely 
warning  of  the  approach  of  this  traumatic  fever.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
in  surgical  practice  is  attended  with  great  advantage,  as  it  is  often  the  first  to 
indicate  the  onset  of  some  of  the  more  serious  sequelae  of  wounds.  The  other 
symptoms  of  fever,  hot  skin,  qnick  pulse,  thirst,  &c.,  are  also  present.  In  these 
circumstances  all  chance  of  union  by  the  first  intention  is  of  course  at  an  end  ; 
some  or  all  of  the  sutures  should  be  immediately  removed  to  facilitate  drainage 
and  relieve  tension,  and  strips  of  plaster  may  l)e  used  for  snpjwrt  only  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  contact  of  the  surfaces  in  the  hojx?  of  obtaining 
union.  If  the  wound  is  aseptic,  the  relief  of  tension  alone  may  suffice  to 
relieve  the  symptoms ;  if  the  discharges  are  decomposing,  some  warm  moist  and 
antiseptic  application  should  be  used.    The  best  of  these  is  boracic-acid-lint. 
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three  or  four  layers  thick,  moistened  in  a  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and  applied  as 
hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  It  must  be  covered  with  oiled  silk  and  cotton- 
wool, and  changed  every  four  hours.  If  this  be  not  available,  a  small  quantity 
of  carbolic  acid  (about  1  to  50)  may  be  added  to  the  warm  water,  and  applied 
on  lint ;  or  a  hot  solution  containing  two  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  ounce 
may  be  used.  Simple  warm-water-dressings  and  poultices  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  tend  so  powerfully  to  encourage  putrefaction.  If  the  discharge  is 
very  abundant,  the  actual  wound  may  be  protected  with  a  piece  of  lint  dipped 
in  carbolic  oil  (1  in  10),  and  the  whole  part  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  oakum 
wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  applied  like  a  hot  fomentation.  If  the  wound 
be  at  all  foul,  the  cavity  must  be  syringed  out  at  each  dressing  with  some 
antiseptic  solution,  or  a  small  quantity  of  iodoform  may  be  powdered  into  it. 

When  the  signs  of  acute  inflammation  have  subsided,  strips  of  lint  dipped 
in  the  lead  lotion  (p.  813),  and  applied  like  straps  to  bring  the  surfaces 
together,  will  be  found,  a  very  useful  dressing.  When  granulations  have  sprung 
np  and  suppuration  has  fairly  set  in — that  is  to  say,  by  about  the  tenth  day — 
the  granulating  surfaces  may  if  possible  be  brought  together  again  by  plasters 
and  bandages,  with  a  view  to  their  uniting  by  "  secondary  adhesion."  If  this 
should  be  impossible,  the  raw  surface  becomes  a  "  healthy  granulating  sore," 
and  must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  principles  that  guide  us  in  the 
management  of  ulcerated  surfaces  (p.  259,  et  aeq.).  During  the  period  of  sup- 
puration, the  patient's  strength  must  be  well  supported  by  proper  diet,  and  his 
general  health  carefUlly  attended  to. 

Inflammation  may  occur  at  a  later  period  of  the  case,  owing  to  a  failure  in 
the  drainage,  and  the  accumulation  of  septic  matter  in  the  cavity,  or  to  the 
infection  of  the  wound  with  one  of  the  specific  infective  processes,  as  hospital 
gangrene,  erysipelas,  wound  diphtheria,  &c.  Under  these  circumstances  any 
union  that  may  have  taken  place  breaks  down.  The  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  the  specific  inflammation  wiD  be  fully  described  in  the  chapter  specially  de- 
voted to  them.  Inflanmiation  from  accumulation  of  decomposing  discharges  must 
be  treated  by  partially  opening  up  the  wound  and  re-inserting  the  drainage-tubes. 

OONTUBXI)   AHD    IiAOXBilTXD    WOUin>S. 

These  may  be  defined  as  wounds  that  are  attended  by  more  or  less  bruising 
or  tearing  about  the  edges  and  sides  ;  presenting  every  possible  variety  in  the 
degree  of  contusion  and  of  wound,  from  a  cut  on  the  shin  to  the  crushing  and 
laceration  of  a  limb  by  a  cannon-shot  They  are  commonly  inflicted  by 
blunt  instruments,  as  by  stones,  bludgeons,  &c.  Lacerations  by  machinery, 
in  which  parts  are  tom-olF  or  crushed,  the  bites  and  gorings  of  animals,  and 
gun-shot  injuries  of  all  kinds,  come  under  this  denomination. 

Characters. — ^Whatever  their  mode  of  infliction,  these  wounds  present 
certain  characters  in  common,  by  which  they  differ  from  all  other  injuries. 
Their  lips  are  irregular  and  torn,  less  gaping  than  incised  wounds,  but  sur- 
rounded by  more  or  less  ecchymosis  and  contusion.  There  is  usually  but  little 
haemorrhage,  and  the  pain  is  of  an  aching  or  dull  character. 

They  differ  from  incised  wounds  in  the  fact  that  a  distinct  layer  of  tissue 
injured  by  the  instrument  which  inflicted  the  wound  is  actually  killed,  and, 
if  of  any  thickness,  must  be  separated  and  thrown  off,  as  a  slough,  before  union 
can  take  place.  No  sharp  line  can,  however,  be  drawn  between  the  different 
kinds  of  wounds.    Some  wounds,  which  from  their  mode  of  infliction  and 
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appearance  would  be  classed  as  lacerated,  are  in  reality  capable  of  nniting  by 
first  intention,  the  layer  of  dead  tissue  being  either  microscopic  or  wanting. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  vascular  parts,  such  as  the  scalp  and  face. 
In  other  cases,  a  wound  apparently  similar  may  slough  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  each  side. 

In  consequence  of  the  sloughy  state  of  their  lips  and  sides,  ilis  majority  of 
contused  and  lacerated  wounds  units  hy  the  secmid  intention. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  present  peculiarities  according  to  the  mode 
of  their  infliction. 

When  they  are  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  large  animal,  the  part  injured 
becomes  very  painful,  and  inflames  extensively  ;  the  wound  being  lacerated, 
much  contused,  and  often  penetrating  deeply.  It  sloughs  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  of  the  shaking  and  tearing  of 
the  part  by  the  animal.  When  inflicted  by  the  tusk  or  horn  of  an  animal,  the 
wound  is  extensively  lacerated  rather  than  contused,  and  often  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  punctured  wound. 

When  a  part  of  the  body  is  torn  off,  the  wound  presents  peculiar  characters  ; 
which  differ,  however,  according  as  the  separation  is  effected  at  the  part  struck 
or  seized,  or  at  a  distance  from  it.  In  the  first  case — as  when  a  cannon-baU 
carries  off  a  limb,  or  an  arm  is  caught  in  a  steam-mill  or  rag-tearing  machine 
and  crushed  or  torn  off— the  stump  presents  a  very  ragged  surface,  the  skin 
being  stripped  away  higher  than  the  other  parts,  the  tendons  hanging  out,  and 
the  bellies  of  the  muscles  that  are  torn  across  being  swollen,  protruding,  and 
apparently  constricted  by  the  lacerated  integument.  A  most  important  con- 
dition in  such  wounds  is  the  state  of  the  vessels  ;  these  are  separated  lower 
down  than  the  other  parts,  for,  being  elastic,  they  elongate  and  pull  out  before 
they  give  way.  There  is  no  haemorrhage,  because  the  inner  and  middle  coats 
of  the  artery,  breaking  off  short,  retract  and  contract  to  a  small  aperture,  and 
allow  the  external  coat  to  be  dragged  down  and  twisted  over  them,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  offer  a  complete  barrier  to  the  escape  of  blood.  The  bone  is  crushed 
off  at  the  end  of  the  conical  stump,  of  which  it  forms  the  irregular  apex,  and 
is  often  split  up  to  the  next  joint  above. 

Occasionally,  when  parts  are  pulled  off,  they  are  separated  at  a  distance  fix>m 
the  point  seized.  Thus,  fingers  that  have  been  torn  off  by  machinery  have 
their  extensor  and  flexor  tendons  separated  higher  up,  at  their  junction  with 
the  belly  of  the  muscle,  and  not  at  the  part  seized  ;  the  tendon  being  drawn 
out  of  its  sheath,  and  hanging  on  to  the  separated  end  in  a  ribbon-like 
maimer. 

This  peculiar  tearing  away  of  the  tendon  from  its  attachment  to  the 
muscle  and  not  across  the  line  of  laceration  of  the  limb,  was  described  by 
several  writers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Paris  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  and  the  accompanying  figures  103, 104,  taken  fix>m 
Morand's  Paper,  illustrate  well  this  very  singular  injury.  In  railway  accidents, 
when  a  train  has  passed  over  a  limb  without  completely  separating  it,  the 
muscles  may  be  found  detached  from  their  origins. 

Progrkss. — In  the  progress  of  a  contused  or  lacerated  wound  there  are  two 
distinct  periods  :  1,  that  of  the  separation  of  the  slough  produced  by  the  con- 
tusion ;  2,  that  of  Repair  by  Granulations  of  the  chasm  left.  These  processes 
are  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  ulceration,  described  at  page  1G2. 

The  Bjctent  of  ths  Slough  depends  not  only  upon  the  extent  and  severity. 
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but  ftleo  apon  the  sitnatioa  of  the  injaiy.  If  tbe  parts  sronnd  the  wonnd  be 
mach  braised,  superficial  sloughing  to  a  great  extent  may  occur  ;  if  the 
wound  be  deep  thongh  not  estensive,  there  will  always  be  danger  of  deep 
suppuration  and  burrowing  of  matter,  leading  to  troublesome  slonghing,  and  in 
some  cases  to  secondary  hiemorrhage.  Those  wounds  that  are  aitnated  inime- 
diaf  T  over  bony  points — as  Che  shin  and  elbow — are  especially  tedious,  as  the 
slonfT  Ircqnentty  implicates  the  fascite,  and  therefore  aeparates  slowly.  The 
Bcalp  has  a  less  tendency  to  slough  than  any  other  part  of  the  cutaneous 
snrface.  This  is  owing  to  its  great  vascularity,  and  bo  the  large  supply  of 
blood  which  it  receives  from  closely  subjacent  arteries.  In  all  cases  of 
contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  in  which  sloughing  and  suppuration  follow  the 
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injury,  there  is  a  greater  liability  to  the  supenention  of  erysipelas  than  in 
cleanly  cut  incised  wounda  In  most  contused  wounds  the  extent  of  the 
slough  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  influenced  by  treatment.  On  each  side  of  the 
wonnd,  beyond  the  layer  of  tissue  actually  killed  is  an  area,  frequently  of  con- 
siderable extent,  in  which  the  tissues  are  damaged  and  hovering  between  life 
and  desth,  and  any  additional  irritation  nill  suffice  to  extinguish  the  remains 
of  vitality.  Thus,  if  such  a  wound  be  tightly  sewn  up  the  tension  of  the 
stitches  will  inevitably  cause  slonghing  in  the  whole  doubtful  area.  The 
irritation  of  decomposing  discharges  is  another  moat  potent  cause  of  extension 
of  the  area  of  death,  and  in  fact,  it  is  in  such  wounds  much  more  than  in 
clean  cut  incisions,  that  the  immense  benefit  of  some  form  of  antiseptic 
treatment  is  most  clearly  recognized.     In  primaiy  amputations  for  contused 
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and  lacerated  wonnds  it  frequently  happens  that  the  incisions  pass  through 
this  doubtful  area,  and  the  extra  injury  thus  done  determines  the  death  of 
the  part,  even  though,  at  the  time,  it  may  have  appeared  uninjured. 

The  chief  danger  to  l)e  apprehended  in  wounds  of  this  description  is  the 
supervention  of  Oangrena,  which  may  occur  in  three  ways. 

1.  In  some  cases  the  violence  done  to  the  part  is  so  great  as  directlf^fj  kill 
its  whole  substance.  Thus,  if  a  limb  be  crushed  to  a  pulp  by  machius  y,  or 
by  the  passage  of  a  heavy  waggon  over  it,  all  circulation  is  completely  and  at 
once  arrested,  the  vitality  of  the  part  is  destroyed  outright,  and  it  will  speedily 
fall  into  a  state  of  putrefactive  decomposition,  with  all  the  usual  signs  of 
mortification.  This  is  a  local  traumatic  mortification,  evincing  no  disposition 
to  spread  beyond  the  part  injured,  but  being  bounded  by  a  line  of  demarcation 
along  which  it  will  separate.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  this  direct 
form  of  gangrene  from  such  discoloration  and  disorganization  of  a  limb  as  are 
still  compatible  with  life.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  the  Surgeon  must  wait,  and  a 
very  short  time — a  few  hours — ^will  be  sufficient  to  declare  whether  the  vitality 
of  the  part  can  be  maintained  or  not.  In  cases  of  much  doubt  an  incision 
might  be  made  into  the  part,  and  the  true  state  of  things  thus  ascertained  : 
but  this  should  not  be  done  if  it  can  possibly  lie  avoided,  and  if  undertaken 
the  most  rigid  antiseptic  treatment  should  he  adopted,  as  the  decomposition  of 
the  extra vasated  blood  in  the  tissues  of  the  bruised  part  would  inevitably 
extinguish  such  vitality  as  remained.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
disinfect  the  part  carefully,  dress  it  antiseptically,  and  wait  for  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  dead  and  living  parts  to  form  before  undertaking 
any  operation. 

2.  The  injury  may  be  inflicted  chiefly  upon  the  great  vessels  of  the  limb, 
damaging  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  completely  interrupt  the  circulation  ; 
gangrene  being  thus  induced  indirectly  in  the  parts  supplied  by  them.  This 
form  of  gangrene  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  fully  when  speaking  of 
Injuries  of  the  Arteries. 

8.  The  tnie  "  spreading  gangrene,"  the  most  fatal  variety  of  mortification, 
is  most  commonly  the  result  of  severe  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  par- 
ticularly when  complicated  with  fractures.  This  is  a  most  acute  infective 
inflammation,  terminating  rapidly  in  gangrene,  and  will  be  described  with  the 
other  infective  processes  occurring  in  wounds. 

Treatment  op  Contused  and  Lacerated  Wounds. — In  the  treatment  of 
the  slighter  form  of  these  injuries,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  occurrence  of  the 
two  distinct  periods  :  1,  that  of  sloughing  ;  and  2,  that  of  granulation.  There 
is  also  in  all  injuries  of  this  description  a  special  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of 
erysipelas  and  allied  diseases. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  clean  the  parts  thoroughly  from  foreign  bodies  that 
are  frequently  impacted  or  ground  into  them.  However  contused  and  torn  a 
flap  of  skin  may  he,  it  should,  as  a  general  rule,  never  be  removed,  provided 
it  maintain  any  attachment  to  the  neighbouring  tissues,  but  should  flJways  be 
replaced  on  the  chance  of  ita  vitality  being  preserved.  If  it  live,  as  it  will 
often  do,  especially  about  the  scalp  and  face,  under  apparently  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstance'?,  much  will  be  gained  ;  if  it  slough,  no  harm  can 
result  from  the  attempt  ti)  preserve  it.  There  are  cases  on  record  in  which 
parts  that  have  lieen  even  completely  separated  have  become  attached,  by  being 
immediately  reapplied  to  the  surface  from  which  they  had  been  torn  or  cat. 
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Whether  or  Bot  this  be  actually  the  case  in  contused  or  lacerated  wounds,  it  is 
at  all  events  certain  that  a  very  small  tongue  of  skin  is  sufBicient  to  maintain 
the  vitality  of  a  part.  This  we  see  exemplified  in  the  operation  for  the 
restoration  of  a  lost  nose  ;  and  cases  have  occurred  to  me  in  which  the  nose, 
nearly  cut  off,  being  retained  only  by  a  portion  of  one  ala,  has  readily  united 
on  being  replaced  ;  so  likewise,  in  bad  cases  of  compound  dislocation  of  the 
fingers,  the  part  has  been  saved,  though  merely  attached  by  a  narrow  bridge 
of  skin.  After  a  part  has  been  replaced  in  this  way,  it  should  be  retained  in 
situ  by  a  few  points  of  interrupted  suture,  and  dressed  with  boracic  acid  oint- 
ment spread  on  thin  muslin  or  some  other  unim'tating  antiseptic  application. 
In  lacerated  wounds  opening  into  the  mouth  or  nose  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in 
collodion  may  be  applied  externally,  as  there  will  be  ample  drainage  from  the 
internal  aspect  of  the  wound.  The  sutures  in  these  cases  must  be  left  in  for  a 
somewhat  longer  time  than  usual,  until  good  union  has  resulted.  The 
haemorrhage,  as  before  mentioned,  is  as  a  rule  easily  controlled ;  position, 
application  of  cold,  and  the  subsequent  bandaging  being  sufScient  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  When,  however,  the  blood  is  bright-coloured  and  continues 
to  drip  from  the  wound,  a  vessel  of  some  size  has  been  divided  :  this  should 
be  searched  for,  and  the  opening  closed  by  torsion  or  ligature. 

Ordinary  cases  of  contused  or  lacerated  wounds,  whether  superficially  exten- 
sive or  deep,  are  best  treated  on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  incised  wounds. 
Although  we  cannot  hope  for  union  by  the  first  intention,  rest  is  necessary  to 
favour  such  union  as  may  occur,  and  to  relieve  the  patient  from  pain  ; 
drainage  requires  special  attention,  as  the  injury  being  more  severe,  the  early 
exudation  from  the  wound  will  be  more  abundant ;  and  the  prevention  of 
decomposition  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the  irritation  of  putrid 
matter  might  extinguish  the  vitality  in  tissues  which  would  otherwise  have 
recovered.  In  treating  such  wounds  by  the  antiseptic  method  exactly  the 
same  proceedings  must  be  adopted  as  in  an  accidental  incised  wound  (page  308), 
but  greater  care  is  necessary  in  cleaning  the  wound  with  the  carboUc  lotion  on 
accoiint  of  its  irregular  nature.  If  there  is  no  chance  of  union  at  any  part, 
it  is  better  not  to  insert  stitches ;  for,  as  it  must  heal  by  granulation  after 
the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  their  use,  and  they  may 
seriously  impede  the  drainage.  There  is  no  class  of  wounds  in  which  the 
benefits  of  antiseptic  treatment  are  more  marked  than  in  these.  Under  its 
use  the  sloughs  may  separate  with  scarcely  any  suppuration,  and  the  inflam- 
mation accompanying  the  process  may  not  extend  a  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  dead  tissue ;  and  all  this  may  occur  without  any  general  febrile  disturbance. 
In  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  hand  or  foot,  in  which  the  parts  are 
often  extremely  dirty,  it  is  safer  to  put  the  limb  in  a  bath  of  carbolic-acid- 
lotion  (1  in  40)  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  applying  the  dressing  in 
order  to  ensure  thorough  asepticity. 

Should  the  antiseptic  dressing  fail,  or  should  the  case  not  be  seen  till 
decomposition  has  commenced,  Disinfectants  must  be  freely  used.  The  wounds 
must  be  washed  or  syringed  out  several  times  a  day  with  weak  solutions 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  of  permanganate  of  potash,  or  of  carbolic  acid.  In  this 
way  sloughs  and  decomposing  pus  may  be  removed,  and  the  tendency  to  local 
inflammation  of  a  spreading  character,  and  to  the  development  of  pyaemia, 
averted*  There  is  no  more  fertile  cause  of  these  disastrous  effects  than  the 
letentioa  of  foetid  decomposing  pus  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  a  contused  wound. 
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The  separation  of  the  sloughs  must  be  facilitated  by  the  application  of  warmth 
and  moisture,  which  serves  also  to  subdue  local  inflammation.  Boracic-acid- 
lint,  moistened  with  hot  boracic  lotion  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  and  cotton- 
wool, is  the  best  of  all  applications.  It  is  a  most  efficient  antiseptic,  easily 
applied,  and  perfectly  clean.  If  the  wound  becomes  very  foul,  the  surfece 
may  be  sprinkled  with  iodoform  in  crystals.  Carded  oakum,  moistened  in  hot 
water  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  answers  the  purpose  tolerably  well ;  it  is 
cheap  and  antiseptic,  but  dirties  the  skin.  Linseed  meal  poultices  i^ould 
always  be  avoided  ;  they  encourage  putrefection  and  greatly  increase  the  sup- 
puration, the  evil  they  do  in  this  way  more  than  counterbalancing  the  comfort 
the  patient  experiences  from  their  application. 

About  the  period  at  which  the  slough  begins  to  be  loosened,  there  is  danger 
of  the  occurrence  of  hnmorrhaga,  if  a  large  artery  have  been  implicated  in 
the  injury.  When  hemorrhage  occurs  in  this  way,  it  usually  sets  in  from  the 
sixth  to  the  twelfth  day,  and  may  be  speedily  fatal ;  its  treatment  will  be  the 
same  as  that  to  be  hereafter  described  for  secondary  haemorrhage  after  ligature 
of  an  artery  in  its  continuity.  After  the  sloughs  have  separated,  an  ulcer  is 
left,  which  must  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

Amputation. — In  the  more  severe  cases  of  contused  or  lacerated  wounds, 
any  attempt  at  saving  the  part  may  be  hopeless ;  then  the  patient's  only  chance 
lies  in  amputation.  In  determining  the  expediency  of  operation,  two  questions 
present  themselves:  1,  the  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  amputation  should  be 
performed ;  and,  2,  the  time  at  which  it  should  be  done,  whether  immediately 
after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  or  subsequently. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  more  than  very  general  rules  as  to  the  hind  of 
cases  that  require  amputation ;  much  depending  on  the  age,  constitution,  and 
previous  habits  of  the  patient.  In  all  cases  the  Surgeon  should  be  careful  not 
to  condemn  a  limb  that  admits  of  a  fair  chance  of  being  saved. 

As  a  general  rule,  severe  injuries  are  more  readily  recovered  from  in  the 
young  than  in  the  old,  their  vitality  and  elasticity  of  constitution  being  greater, 
and  their  tendency  to  consecutive  diseases  less.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
habits  of  the  patient,  or  upon  the  existence  of  visceral  disease  at  the  time  of 
the  injury.  In  persons  who  have  been  firee  livers,  and  who  have  that  peculiar 
irritability  of  system  conjoined  with  deficient  power  commonly  observed  in 
such  subjects,  and  more  especially  if  there  be  already  existing  disease  of  the 
liver  or  kidneys,  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  the 
worst  forms  of  erysipelas  and  traumatic  gangrene,  and  thus  to  be  speedily 
fatal.  Injuries  of  the  upper  extremity  are  less  serious  than  those  of  the  lower ; 
its  supply  of  blood  being  proportionately  greater.  In  some  badly  contused 
wounds,  also,  of  the  arm  and  hand,  as  in  bad  lacerations  with  fracture  about 
the  shoulder,  elbow,  or  metacarpus,  resection  of  the  injured  part  may  be  per- 
formed instead  of  amputation  of  the  limb. 

Though  there  must  be  in  many  cases  a  doubt  as  to  the  ncH^essity  of 
amputation,  there  are  certain  conditions  in  which  the  Surgeon  need  never 
hesitate  to  perform  this  operation,  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient's 
life.  The  following  are  the  cases  of  severe  contusion  and  laceration  in  which 
the  limb  should  be  amputated ;  either  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  gangrene,  or  in  order  to  remove  a  mortified  part  from  the  body,  and 
thus  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient  at  the  expense  of  the  injured  limb. 

1.  If  a  limb  have  been  torn  off  by  machinery,  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball, 
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or  cut  off  by  the  passage  of  a  railwaj-traiii  over  it,  the  irregular  and  conical 
stnmp  should  be  amputated,  so  as  to  leave  a  more  useful  and  healthy  one  to 
the  patient. 

2.  If  the  whole  thickness  of  a  limb — the  soft  parts  and  the  bones — be 
thoroughly  disorganized  and  crushed,  it  must  be  removed. 

3.  If  the  soft  parts  be  extensively  stripped  away  from  the  bones,  though 
these  be  entire,  so  much  sloughing  and  suppuration  will  ensue  as  to  leave  a 
oselesB  limb,  and  amputation  should  be  performed.  It  is  in  these  cases  that 
it  is  often  especially  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  injury  that  cannot  be 
recovered  from,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  age  and  constitution  of  the 
sufferer.  I  believe  that  Surgeons,  in  their  anxiety  to  save  a  limb,  often  lose 
a  patient  under  these  circumstances.  I  have  more  than  once  had  reason  to 
regret  having  attempted  to  save  limbs  injured  in  this  way ;  and  believe  that, 
if  the  skin  of  the  lower  extremity  be  extensively  torn  down  and  the  muscles 
much  lacerated,  so  as  to  slough  away,  there  is  but  little  chance  for  the  patient 
— ^onless  he  be  young,  and  of  a  remarkably  sound  constitution — except  in 
amputation.  In  the  upper  extremity  it  is  different ;  there,  recovery  may  take 
place  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  In  all  parts  the  dangers  of 
attempting  to  save  a  limb  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  antiseptic  treat- 
ment. If  decomposition  of  the  sloughing  tissues  can  be  prevented,  there  will 
be  little  fever  and  but  slight  local  inflammation,  and  the  risk  of  pyaemia  and 
eryBipelafl  or  other  infective  processes  is  scarcely  appreciable.  Supposing  the 
attempt  to  save  a  useful  limb  to  fail,  if  the  ^tiseptio  treatment  is  successM 
the  chances  of  recovery  are  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  delay  in  amputating. 

4.  So  also,  if  the  knee  be  largely  opened,  with  laceration  of  the  soft  parts 
and  perhaps  fracture  of  the  contiguous  bones,  the  limb  must  be  amputated. 
CcMTesponding  injuries  of  the  ankle,  shoulder,  and  elbow  joints,  may,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  admit  of  resection  rather  than  of  amputation.    In  these 

also,  the  antiseptic  treatment  is  an  important  aid  in  saving  a  limb,  for  if 
Aon  can  be  prevented,  the  mere  fact  that  a  joint  is  opened  adds  but 
little  to  the  gravity  of.  the  case. 

5.  Bad  crushes  of  the  foot  have  a  great  tendency  to  run  into  gangrene,  and 
henoe  require  amputation.  In  the  hand,  on  the  contrary,  very  extensive  inju- 
ries are  often  recovered  from,  without  this  operation  being  necessary ;  and  in 
many  cases  partial  resection  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

6.  In  those  cases  in  which  a  large  artery,  as  the  femoral,  is  lacerated  at  the 
same  time  that  the  soft  parts  are  extensively  injured,  and  the  bone  fractured, 
amputation  is  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  In  the 
more  local  form  of  traumatic  gangrene,  in  which  the  disease  is  confined  to  the 
part  directly  crushed  and  injured,  no  good  can  come  of  delay,  so  amputation 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  mortification  has  declared  itself ;  and  the  limb 
most  be  removed  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  seat  of  mischief.  When  the 
mortification  results  indirectly  from  injury  of  the  vessels,  the  limb  should  also 
be  immediately  removed  in  a  line  with  the  wound,  unless  this  be  too  high  up ; 
then  the  most  fi&vourable  point  must  be  seized,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained. 
Amputation  in  these  circumstances  is  by  no  means  a  very  unfavourable  opera- 
tion (and  it  is  one  that  I  have  several  times  successfnUy  performed),  provided 
it  be  done  sufficiently  early,  before  the  constitution  becomes  poisoned  by  the 
absorption  of  septic  matters  from  the  gangrenous  tissues.    It  is  scarcely  neces- 

to  warn  the  Surgeon  to  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  gangrene  before  he 
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operates ;  and  also  that  it  be  not  a  mere  limited  slongh,  but  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  jeopardize  the  patient's  life. 

7.  In  cases  in  which  spreading  gangrene  attacks  the  wound  early,  amputa- 
tion is  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  patient. 

The  question  as  to  the  period  at  which  amputation  should  be  performed 
in  contused  wounds  from  gunshot  will  be  considered  at  p.  849.  It  may  be 
generally  stated,  that  the  sooner  a  condemned  limb  is  taken  off,  the  leas  is  the 
suffering,  and  the  better  the  chance  of  recovery  of  the  patient ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, primary  amputation  should  be  practised  in  these  cases.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  tables  on  p.  82,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  average  mortality 
for  all  primary  operations  is  less  than  the  average  mortality  for  all  secondary 
operations,  yet  primary  amputation  through  the  thigh  is  more  fatal  than 
secondary  amputation  in  the  same  region.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  many  cases  to  remove  the  injured  limb  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  higher  rate  of  mortality  of  primary  thigh-amputations  may 
be  due  chiefly  to  the  greater  severity  of  the  injuries  that  manifestly  require 
nmiediate  operation,  than  of  those  in  which  it  is  thought  justifiable  to  attempt 
to  save  a  limb ;  and  certainly,  of  the  two  alternatives — of  leaving  a  badly 
crushed  and  mangled  limb  until  suppuration  has  set  in,  and  thus  exposing 
the  patient  to  all  the  risks  of  gangrene,  ery8ii)elas,  pyaemia,  &c.,  or  removing 
it  at  once — ^the  latter  is  the  one  attended  with  least  danger  to  the  patient. 

A  limb  is  sometimes  so  severely  and  hopelessly  crushed  and  torn  that  any 
attempt  at  its  preservation  must  be  useless;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
patient  is  so  severely  injured  internally,  or  is  so  prostrated  by  the  general 
shock  to  the  system,  that  amputation  as  a  formal  operation  would  be  as  useless 
as  it  would  be  unjustifiable,  the  patient  having  at  most,  perhaps,  but  a  few 
hours  to  live.  In  these  circumstances  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
put  on  a  tourniquet  tightly,  partly  to  restrain  haemorrhage,  and  partly  to 
restrain  the  painM  quivering  of  the  muscles,  and  to  wrap  up  the  maimed 
limb  in  a  wet  cloth.  Should  the  limb  have  been  nearly  completely  detached — 
merely  hanging  on  by  shreds  of  the  lacerated  muscles — these  may  be  divided, 
and  its  removal  thus  effected  without  additional  shock  or  suffering. 

Brush-Bubn. — There  is  a  peculiar  species  of  wound,  that  partakes  perhaps 
more  of  the  characters  of  those  wounds  that  we  have  just  been  considering 
than  of  any  other,  and  is  occasioned  by  rapid  and  severe  friction  of  the  snrfiice 
of  the  body,  so  that  the  skin  becomes  abraded  and  the  subjacent  tissues  some- 
what contused.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  a  *'  brush-bum,**  and  is  not  unfre- 
quently  produced  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  by  the  surface  of  the  body 
coming  into  contact  with  straps  or  portions  of  machinery  in  rapid  revolution. 
It  has  also  l)een  known  to  occur  in  consequence  of  a  person  slipping  and 
sliding  rapidly  down  a  long  and  steep  Alpine  snow-slope.  In  this  injury  the 
integumentai  structures  are,  as  it  were,  ground  off,  and  the  areolar  and 
aponeurotic  structures  converted  into  an  eschar. 

The  TrealmetU  presents  nothing  special,  but  may  be  conducted  on  ordinary 
principles.  The  separation  of  the  eschars  must  be  facilitated  by  moist  anti- 
septic applications;  the  resulting  sores  will  heal  by  granulation;  and  the 
general  health  must  be  supported  during  the  suppurative  period  that  most 
necessarily  ensue. 

8TABB   AHB    FUHOTUBBD    WOUHDS. 

These  wounds,  made  by  narrow  sharp-pointed  instruments,  vary  greatly  in 
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extenty  from  the  prick  of  a  needle  in  the  finger  to  a  sword-thrast  throngh  the 
body.  Not  unfrequentlj  punctured  wounds  are  somewhat  contused,  being 
made  bj  a  triangular  or  wedge-like  weapon,  as  a  bayonet  or  lance-blade. 
When  deep,  they  are  of  a  most  dangerous  character — ^wounding  blood-vessels, 
trayerdng  the  great  cavities,  and  injuring  the  contained  viscera.  A  punctured 
wound  is  extremely  difficult  to  drain,  the  external  orifice  being  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  the  surface.  Thus,  if  a  narrow  weapon  half  an  inch 
in  width  were  thrust  into  the  thigh  for  a  depth  of  six  inches,  the  area  of  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  wound  would  be  six  square  inches,  while  the  external  open- 
ing would  be  only  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  small  external  opening  is  easily 
choked  by  a  clot  of  blood,  and  is  frequently  injudiciously  closed  by  the  Surgeon. 
The  whole  track  becomes  distended  with  the  blood  or  the  serous  exudation 
from  the  injured  surfaces,  and  unless  proper  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it, 
decomposition  sets  in,  followed  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  extending 
deeply  into  the  injured  part.  In  consequence  of  this,  combined  with  the 
insufficient  exit  for  the  discharges,  the  pus  may  burrow  deeply,  large  collec- 
tions of  septic  matter  may  form,  and  severe  constitutional  disturbance  is  the 
necessary  result. 

Trsatxbnt. — ^In  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds,  the  principal  points 
are  to  arrest  the  haBmorrhage,  and  to  facilitate  union. 

The  haemorrhage  must  be  arrested  by  pressure  properly  applied  by  means  of 
compiBsses  or  pads,  so  as  to  approximate  the  sides  of  the  puncture  ;  by  the 
application  of  cold  ;  or  by  cutting  down  on  the  injured  vessel  if  it  be  a  large 
one,  and  ligaturing  above  and  below  the  perforation  in  it. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  severe  punctured  wounds  suppuration  and  union 
by  second  intention  will  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  in 
drainage.  In  order  to  obtain  early  union,  the  cavity  should  be  washed  out 
with  carbolic-acid-lotion  (1  in  40)  or  some  other  antiseptic,  by  means  of  an 
india*>mbber  tube  on  the  end  of  a  syringe.  Care  must  be  taken  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  fluid  injected  to  flow  out  rapidly,  otherwise  the  spaces 
of  the  areolar  tissue  will  become  widely  distended  with  the  antiseptic  solution  ; 
all  saperfiuous  lotion  is  then  squeezed  out,  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted  dee'^ly 
into  the  wound.  This  may  be  shortened  considerably  after  twenty-four  hours, 
and  gradnaUy  diminished  day  by  day  till  it  can  be  safely  removed.  The 
external  application  should  be  one  of  the  forms  of  absorbent  antiseptic 
dressing.  On  no  account  should  a  punctured  wound  be  closed  by  collodion  or 
any  other  occlusive  application.  The  smallness  of  the  external  opening  is  apt 
to  make  the  Surgeon  forget  the  real  extent  of  the  injury.  As  the  tube  is 
shortened,  the  coalescence  of  the  sides  of  the  wound  may  be  encouraged  by 
properly  applied  compresses  and  bandages.  The  deep  inflammation  that  so 
often  follows  these  wounds  is  due  solely  to  insufficient  drainage  and  decompo- 
sition extending  into  the  wound,  and  no  treatment  but  the  prevention  of  these 
conditions  will  exclude  it.  In  former  days,  when  duels  with  the  small  sword 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  persons  called  "  suckers,"  who  were  often  the 
dmmmen  of  a  regiment,  were  employed  to  attend  the  wounded  combatants. 
Their  treatment,  which  was  conducted  with  a  certain  degree  of  mystery,  con- 
sisted in  sucking  the  wound  till  all  blood  ceased  to  flow,  and  then  applying 
a  pellet  of  chewed  paper  or  a  piece  of  wet  linen  to  the  orifice  ;  in  this  way 
it  wonld  appear  that  many  sword-thrusts  traversing  the  limbs  were  healed  in  a 
few  days.    The  process  of  suction  cleared  the  wound  thoroughly  of  all  blood, 
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and,  drawing  the  sides  into  close  apposition,  placed  the  parts  in  the  most 
favourable  condition  possible  for  union  by  primary  adhesion.  This  practice 
might,  perhaps,  in  many  cases  be  advantageously  imitated  in  the  present  day 
by  means  of  a  cupping-glass  and  syringe. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  punctured  wounds  that  are  most  commonly  met 
with  in  ordinary  practice  are  those  which  are  occasioned  by  needles  penetrat- 
ing into,  and  breaking  off  in  the  body.  These  accidents  occur  chiefly  in  the 
fingers  and  feet,  and  about  the  nates ;  and,  though  trivial,  are  often  extremely 
troublesome,  both  to  the  Surgeon  and  the  patient.  When  the  Surgeon  is 
called  shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  he  must  endeavour  to 
remove  the  fragment  left  behind,  by  cutting  down  upon  it.  In  doing  this  he 
will  be  guided  by  the  situation  of  the  puncture,  and  by  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
and  sometimes  by  feeling  the  point  projecting  under  the  skin.  In  many  cases 
this  is  a  sufficiently  simple  proceeding  ;  in  others,  however,  a  deep  and  trouble- 
some dissection  may  be  required,  especially  when  the  fragment  of  needle  gets 
into  or  under  the  sheath  of  a  tendon.  I  have  had  occasion  to  undertake 
somewhat  troublesome  dissections  between  the  biceps  tendon  and  the  brachial 
artery,  or  in  the  close  proximity  of  the  ulnar  artery,  for  the  removal  of  fmg- 
ments  of  needles  lodg^  in  the  bend  of  the  arm  or  of  the  wrist.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  needles,  thorns,  splinters  of  wood,  and  other  foreign  bodies 
of  small  size  and  pointed  shape  lying  in  narrow  wounds,  the  forceps  shown  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  105)  will  be  found  most  serviceable,  as  they  have 


Fig.  105.— Force]«  for  removing  Small  Fuiiitcl  B<Mli(>K. 

very  fine  but  strong  and  well-serrated  points.  One  of  the  most  dangerous 
situations  for  a  needle  to  penetrate  is  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  knee-joint, 
lodging  in  the  head  of  the  tibia  or  the  patella,  and  breaking  off  short.  In 
such  cases  the  broken  fragment  should  be  dissected  out  at  once,  the  strictest 
antiseptic  precautions  being  adopted,  so  as  to  prevent  inflammation  of  tlie 
joint.  The  limb  must  then  be  fixed  firmly  on  a  splint.  I  have  known  the 
most  disastrous  and  disorganizing  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  knee- 
joint  ensue,  with  imminent  peril  to  life,  and  followed  by  ankylosis,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  portion  of  needle  having  been  allowed  to  remain  embedded  in 
this  situation  for  some  days. 

In  many  cases,  if  the  needle  have  been  lodged  for  some  days,  the  Surgeon 
will  fail  in  his  endeavours  to  extract  it ;  and,  unless  the  indications  of  its  pre- 
sence be  veiy  clear,  I  think  the  wiser  course  would  be  to  leave  it  undisturbeil, 
and  to  trust  to  nature  for  its  expulsion  from  the  body,  as  it  can  seldom  lu 
found  when  sought  for,  and,  indeed,  may  not  exist,  although  supposed  to  be 
present.  The  following  plan  of  ascertaining  whether  a  portion  of  needle  l)e 
really  impacted  has  been  suggested  by  Marshall.  A  powerful  magnet  is  to  be 
held  upon  the  part  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  as  to  magnetize  the  fragment ; 
a  finely  hung  polarized  needle  should  then  be  suspended  over  it,  when,  if  any 
iron  be  present,  deflection  will  ensue. 

When  a  fish-hook,  crochet-needle,  or  other  barbed  instrument  has  been  run 
into  the  flesh,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  withdraw  it  through  the  aperture 
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bj  which  it  entered,  bat  the  point  ahoold  be  pnshed  on  bo  ae  to  emei^  through 
the  sldn,  the  ahank  then  divided  by  pliers,  and  the  barbed  end  drawn  ont. 

Arrow- WouKDB  occasionally  faU  nnder  the  observation  of  the  military  or 
colonial  Surgeon  as  the  result  of  injuries  received  in  conflict  with  barbarous 
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races.  They  differ  only  in  one  essential  respect  from  penetrating  punctured 
wounds  received  by  knife-stabs  and  sword-thruets,  viz.,  that  the  arrow-head 
will  temain  impacted  in  the  tissues  it  has  penetrated.  The  force  with  which 
an  arrow  may  be  shot  is  well  illustrated  in  the  accompuiving  figures  (106, 107) 
taken  from  preparations  in  the  Army  Museum  at  Washington.  The  arrow 
shot  firom  the  W  of  a  North  American  Indian  has  been  known  to  traverse  the 
body  of  a  buffalo  and  penetrate  the  under  surface  of  ita  scapula,  as  illustrated 
by  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  at  'Washington, 
The  extraction  of  an  arrow  is  nsuaUy  attended  by  little  difficulty.    But  if 
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barbed,  or  if  the  shaft  becomes  detached  from  the  head,  then  special  pre- 
cautions have  to  be  taken.  With  the  view  of  safely  effecting  ite  removal,  the 
"  snares  "  figured  (Fig.  108)  have  been  devised. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

Of  the  special  varieties  of  contnBed  and  laoerated  wonnds,  none  are  of 
more  interest  than  the  different  forms  of  gun-shot  injury.  Though  compara- 
tively rare  in  civil  practice  in  this  oduntry,  yet  gun-shot  wounds  are  of  suffi- 
ciently frequent  occurrence  to  render  an  acquaintance  with  them  indispensable 
to  the  general  Surgeon.  To  the  lofiitary  Surgeon  the  study  of  them  is  neces- 
sarily one  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance  ;  and  to  him  I  would  speciaUy 
recommend  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Macleod,  Longmore,  Stromeyer, 
Esmarch,  Fischer,  and  other  Surgeons  who  have  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
studying  the  nature  of  these  injuries  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  whom  they 
have  been  considered  with  all  the  minuteness  of  a  speciality.  The  works  of 
Guthrie,  Hennen,  and  Larrey,  whose  experience  was  gained  in  the  wars  at  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  are  well  worthy  of  study,  and  much  that  is 
interesting  will  be  found  also  in  the  writings  of  Ambroise  Par6,  Wiseman, 
and  John  Hunter. 

I  purpose  in  the  following  observations  to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  saoh  a 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  as  is  required  by  the  civil  Surgeon. 

Gun-shot  injuries  constitute  a  species  of  contused  and  lacerated  wonnds, 
often  partaking  also  of  the  nature  of  punctured  wounds  in  the  disproportion 
between  the  subcutaneous  mischief  and  the  external  aperture.  They  are 
characterized  in  some  cases  by  the  peculiar  appearance  presented  by  the  colour, 
shape,  and  size  of  the  orifice ;  and  in  others  by  the  extensive  injury  inflicted  on 
the  tissues,  both  superflcial  and  deep-seated,  in  consequence  of  which  the  wounds 
may  prove  rapidly  or  immediately  fiital.  If  the  sufferer  survive  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  injury,  acute  inflammation  with  much  pain  and  tension, 
deep-seated  suppuration,  profuse  discharge,  and  other  serious  and  very 
protracted  after-consequences,  are  apt  to  supervene.  These  peculiarities  have 
at  different  times  been  attributed  to  the  parts  being  burnt  by  the  baQ,  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  projectiles,  to  the  generation  of  electricity  in  the  bullet 
during  its  passage  through  the  air,  or  by  its  friction  against  the  barrel.  All 
these  opinions,  however,  have  been  shown  to  be  erroneous ;  and  every  pecu- 
liarity presented  by  these  injuries  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  bluntness  of 
the  contusing  body,  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  the  force  with  which  it  is 
driven,  and  by  the  insufficient  exit  for  the  decomposing  discharges  that 
necessarily  accumulate  in  the  track  of  the  bullet,  unless  some  means  be 
taken  to  prevent  it.  That  the  sloughing  which  almost  always  occurs  in  the 
track  of  a  bullet  is  due  to  the  bluntness  of  the  body  with  which  the  injury  is 
inflicted,  and  not  to  any  peculiarity  arising  from  its  being  propelled  by  gun- 
powder, 18  evident  from  the  fact  that  sharp  splinters  of  shell  have  been  known 
to  inflict  clean-out  wounds.  As  John  Bell  has  pithily  remarked,  "  There  is  a 
peculiarity,  but  no  mystery,  in  gun-shot  wounds.** 

Ghaeaoters. — Gun-shot  wounds  vary  greatly  according  to  the  Nature  of 
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the  Frojectiles,  the  Force  with  which  they  are  driven,  and  the  Direction 
in  which  they  strike. 

Vatnre  and  Force  of  Frojectile. — Gun-shot  injuries  of  a  serious  character 
may  be  inflicted  by  weapons  charged  only  tviih powder.  They  may  arise  from  the 
mere  concussion  of  the  explosion  ;  thus  a  pistol  charged  with  powder,  and  dis- 
chained  with  the  muzzle  resting  against  the  chest  of  a  man,  has  been  known 
to  kill  by  concussing  the  heart.  In  other  cases,  a  portion  of  the  unexploded 
powder  may  be  driven  into  or  even  through  the  skin  by  that  which  is  exploded 
behind  it.  In  this  way,  very  troublesome  and  disfiguring  marks  are  sometimes 
inflicted  on  the  fsuse,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  charcoal  of  the  powder 
lodging  in  the  skin.  That  a  weapon  so  charged  may  actually  kill  when  dis- 
charged at  a  little  distance  appears  from  a  case  related  by  Dnpuytren,  in  which 
a  fowling-piece  charged  with  powder  only,  and  fired  at  the  (^stance  of  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  abdomen,  pierced  the  belly  with  a  round  hole  and  killed  the 
man.  The  mere  force  of  the  explosion  will  sometimes  produce  serious  lacerations. 
Suicides  occasionally  forget  to  put  a  bullet  into  the  pistol,  and  firing  into  their 
mouths,  blow  open  the  cheeks,  and  injure  the  pharynx  and  glottis  by  the  ex- 
plosive force.  Some  years  ago,  a  man  was  brought  to  University  College 
Hospital,  who  had  discharged  some  powder  from  the  tube  of  an  Italian  iron 
into  his  mouth,  and  he  died  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  he  received.  In 
another  case  in  the  same  Institution,  a  man  died,  on  the  fifth  day  after  firing 
a  pistol  into  his  mouth,  of  asphyxia,  occasioned  by  sloughing  of  the  pharynx 
and  inflammation  of  the  glottis  and  larynx,  consequent  on  the  scorch  of  the 
explosion. 

Wadding  and  90ft  materials^  as  pieces  of  clothing,  will  occasionally  inflict 
serious  wounds  by  the  force  with  which  they  are  driven.  These  injuries  often 
happen  on  the  stage,  at  reviews,  fairs,  &c.  Taylor  relates  several  instances  of 
the  kind : — one  of  a  girl  killed  by  a  gun  charged  with  paper  pellets  ;  also,  one 
of  a  man  who  was  killed  by  a  kid  glove  fired  from  a  blunderbuss. 

Small  shot  often  inflict  serious  injuries,  and  these  are  most  conmionly  met 
with  in  dvil  practice.  If  the  person  wounded  be  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
mnzsle  of  the  gun,  a  terribly  torn  and  lacerated  wound,  even  worse  than  that 
occasioned  by  a  bullet,  will  be  inflicted  ;  for  the  shot,  not  being  scattered,  are 
driven  through  the  body  in  a  comparatively  compact  mass,  and  tear  the  tissues 
to  a  great  extent.  The  compactness  of  a  charge  of  shot  when  striking  close 
to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  may  be  very  remarkable,  making  a  wound  like  that 
of  a  ballet.  A  lad  was  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital  under  my 
care,  who  had  accidentally  shot  himself.  The  whole  charge  had  passed  from 
befbie  backwards  between  the  skin  of  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  and  the 
brachial  vessels  and  the  accompanying  nerves,  leaving  a  bridge  of  skin  about 
three  inches  in  width  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  uninjured,  the  triceps,  how- 
ever, being  torn.    The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

When  shots  scatter  as  they  fly,  they  produce  at  a  greater  distance  a  less 
serious  injury,  usually  lodging  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  where  they 
may  remain  for  years,  requiring  to  be  picked  out  with  a  lancet ;  or  they  may 
give  rise  to  suppuration.  Occasionally,  shot,  by  penetrating  an  important 
part,  may  cause  serious  or  fatal  results  ;  thus,  a  single  shot  penetrating  the 
eyeball  will  destroy  vision  ;  or,  lodging  in  the  heart  or  in  the  femoral  vein  or 
other  large  vessel,  may  give  rise  to  rapidly  fatal  results.  A  patient  was  once 
brought  to  University  College  Hospital,  who  had  fired  a  pocket-pistol  loaded 
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with  amall  ehot  into  his  month  ;  after  death,  the  ahota  were  found  to  have 
penetrated  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vertebral  colonui,  in  which  they  were 
deeply  lodged. 

Sl^iatarR  of  metal,  wood,  or  atone,  carried  bj  the  force  of  an  explosion,  as 
in  blasting  and  mining  operations,  may  inflict  grave  injuries.  These  latter 
inflict  perhaps  the  worst  forms  of  injniy  from  bodies  propelled  by  explosive 
force  that  are  met  with  in  civil  practice.  Id  siege^operations  mnch  injury  ia 
often  inflicted  also  by  the  splinters  from  parapets,  or  by  the  forcible  throwing  np 
of  gravel  and  small  atones  by  the  explosion  of  shells.  In  naval  actions  too, 
the  force  with  which  aplintera  of  wood  are  driven,  when  struck  and  scattered 
by  cannon-shot,  is  often  so  great  as  to  inflict  the  most  serious  and  fatal 
mischief.  A  patticalar  form  of  injury  sometimes  met  with  in  civil  practice, 
and  which  belongs  to  this  class,  is  a  wound  of  the  eyeball  by  the  explosion  and 
splintering  of  faulty  percussion-caps.  Wonnda  of  the  &ce  and  other  parts 
from  the  splashes  or  splinters  of  bullets  from  the  surface  of  targets  are  of 
common  occurrence  among  markers  at  rifle-ranges. 

■Ingi  are  irregular  bits  of  lead  of  no  definite  form  or  size.  They  produce 
wounds  more  ragged  than  small  shot,  but,  unless  fired  at  very  short  range, 
they  seldom  penetrate  deeply.  The  experience  of  the  Ashantee  War,  in  which 
the  natives  used  slugs  almost  exclusively,  showed  that  the  proportion  of  severe 
to  slight  wounds  was  very  small,  the  projectile  not  having  sufficient  power  to 
break  a  large  bone. 

Bollvta  occasion  more  serions  wounds,  lacerating  soft  parts,  fhtcturiog  and 
crushing  bones,  tearing  asunder  vessels  and  nerves,  per- 
forating the  viscera,  and  occssionally  cutting  off  part«,  as 
a  finger,  the  nose,  or  an  ear. 

The  general  introdnction  of  rifled  fire-anna  into  modem 
warfare  haa  greatly  increased  the  destmctive  etTccts  of 
boUela.    The  missile  is  now  comparatively  rarely  deflected 
from  its  course  by  the  resistance  offered  by  bones,  tendons, 
or  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  skin,  as  happened  with 
the  spherical  ball,  bat  penetrates  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
point  struck,  tearing  through  the  soft  part«,  and  splintering 
the  bones  extensively.      On  the  bones  especially,  the 
modem  eonko-cylmdrUal  bullet  produces  the  most  de- 
1       stmctive  effects ;  not  only  comminuting  the  part  strock, 
but  often  splitting  up  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  by  its  wedge- 
like action,  in  fissures  many  inches  long,  leading  into 
contiguous  joints  (Fig.  lOU).     In  consequence  of  the 
otR&i  Femur b^BuUrL      morc  extensive  injury,  the  shock  to  the  nervons  system 
Loni^tuiijM^siMiiunifrf     jg  gjigater  when  a  person  is  struck  by  a  conico-cyUndrical 
Aimj  MuMuni.)  (ban  by  a  spherical  hall. 

ZHxvotloB. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  bullet  traverses 
the  part  struck,  and  the  wound  has  two  apertures — one  of  entry,  the  other  of 
exit ;  occasionally  it  happens,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  ball  being 
■pent,  or  of  the  piece  not  having  been  efficiently  loaded,  or  of  the  obliqne 
direction  with  which  the  ball  strikes  the  part,  it  leaves  merely  a  contnaitm 
or  dent,  rebounding  or  glancing  off.  In  other  cases  there  is  only  one  apertoro  ; 
and  here  the  bullet,  partly  spent,  has  probably  lodged  in  tlie  soft  tisBOes, 
or  in  a  bone,  or  in  the  cavity  of  a  hollow  organ,  as  the  bladder.      It  wme- 
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times  happens,  however,  that  the  ball  drops  out  through  the  aperture  at 
which  it  entered,  as  when  a  spent  ball  strikes  a  rib  ;  or  that  it  carries  a  pouch 
of  clothing  before  it,  which  enables  the  Surgeon  to  withdraw  it*  One  bullet 
may  make  even  more  than  two  apertures ;  thus  a  round  ball  has  been  known 
to  split  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  tibia,  and  to  hare  one  aperture  of  entry 
and  two  of  exit ;  or  it  may  pass  through  both  thighs  or  both  calves,  and  thus 
occasion  four  apertures ;  and  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  five  wounds 
even  have  been  made  in  the  same  person  by  one  bullet. 

The  direction  of  the  openings  is  often  of  importance  in  a  medico-legal  as 
well  as  in  a  surgical  point  of  view.  Thus,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  by  attending 
to  this  circumstance  in  a  case  of  murder,  ascertained  that  the  fatal  shot 
must  have  been  fired  by  a  left-handed  man ;  and  this  led  to  the  detection 
of  the  criminal.  These  apertures,  though  usually  opposite  to  one  another 
when  a  ball  passes  right  through  a  part,  are  not  always  so,  the  bullet  being 
deflected  by  the  bones,  or  by  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  so  that  the  two  aper- 
tures do  not  correspond.  Thus  a  spherical  bullet  has  been  known  to  strike  a 
rib  and  to  be  then  deflected,  running  under  the  skin  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body;  again,  striking  one  temple,  a  bullet  has  been  carried  under  the  scalp 
to  the  other  side  of  the  head,  where  it  has  passed  out ;  thus  it  might  appear, 
that  important  cavities  had  been  penetrated  when  in  reality  they  had  not  been 
woimded. 

The  Aperfenres  of  Sntry  aad  of  Exit,  made  by  a  bullet,  deserve  atten- 
tive consideration.    Much  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  as  to  whether 
there  be  any  difference  between 
these  apertures,  and,  if  so,  to 
what  it  is  owing.    That  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  though  this  difference 
is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  decided  in 
the  case  of  the  modem  rifle- 
baU  as  in  that  of  the  spherical. 
Thus,  in  the  latter  instance, 
the  hole  made  by  the  entrance 
of  the  bullet  is  small,  circular 
in  shape,  less  than  the  diame- 
ter of  the  ball  in  breadth,  the 
edges  being  slightly  inverted 
and  eochymosed  (Fig.  110)  ; 
whereas,  in  the   former,  the 
aperture  of  entiy  is  more  lace- 
rated and  irregular  in  outline,  often  linear,  crucial,  or  starred,  and  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  ball.    In  either  case,  the  hole  made  by  the  exit  of  the 
baU  is  a  large,  somewhat  everted,  and  irregular  aperture,  into  which  two  or 
three  fingers  may  be  freely  pawed  (Fig.  Ill),    In  some  cases,  however, 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  two  ;  and  in  others,  as  a  result 
of  sloughing,  the  aperture  of  entry  may,  after  a  time,  become  larger  than 
liiat  of  exit. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Outhrie  has  given  the  correct  explanation  of 


Fig.  110.— ^un-shot  Woand.    Aperture  of  Entry. 


Fig.  lll.^Oun-shot  Wound.    Aperture  of  Exit. 
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these  discrepancieSy  when  he  staies,  that  the  amoant  of  the  difference  in  the 
two  apertures  will  depend  partly  on  the  momentam  of  the  ball,  and  partly  on 
the  resistance  with  which  it  meets.  If  the  ball  strike  shortly  after  its  dis- 
charge, at  the  maximum  of  its  velocity,  it  will  make  but  a  small  round  hole, 
not  shattering  the  parts  so  much  as  separating  them.  If  it  traverse  a  part 
composed  of  soft  tissue,  meeting  with  but  little  resistance  in  its  passage,  it 
loses  but  little  of  its  momentum ;  and  passing  out  of  the  body  with  nearly 
the  same  force  as  that  with  which  it  entered,  it  makes  an  aperture  of  exit  that 
differs  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  entry.  If  the  ball  strike  a  bone  in 
its  passage  through  the  limb  or  body)  and  thus,  by  meeting  with  much  resist- 
ance, have  its  momentum  materially  lessened,  the  aperture  of  exit  will  be  torn, 
large,  and  ragged,  diffenng  materially  from  that  of  entry.  But  in  addition  to 
the  conditions  given  by  Guthrie,  there  are  two  other  circumstances  that  tend  to 
occasion  a  difference  between  the  apertures  of  entry  and  of  exit.  The  first  is, 
that  the  bullet  as  it  traverses  carries  with  it  a  mass  of  foreign  material,  pieces 
of  clothing,  shreds  of  tendons,  splinters  of  bone,  which,  driven  along  by  the 
velocity  communicated  to  them  by  the  baU,  distend  and  widely  separate  the 
distant  parts  of  the  wound,  and  thus  cause  the  aperture  of  exit,  near  and 
in  which  they  will  be  found  to  be  lodged,  to  be  larger  than  that  of  entry, 
which  has  admitted  only  the  bullet.  The  aperture  of  entry  is  made  solely  by 
the  ball ;  the  aperture  of  exit  is  made  by  it,  plus  the  debris  that  it  carries 
along  with  it.  A  farther  reason  for  the  difference  in  size  between  the  two 
apertures  is  this,  that  the  wide  tearing-asunder  of  the  tissues  at  the  aperture 
of  exit  is  greatly  due  to  their  want  of  support.  The  part  first  struck  has 
as  a  support  the  whole  thickness  of  the  limb  or  the  body.  That  which  is 
last  perforated  has  no  such  support  behind  it,  and  is  thus  largely  torn  or 
splintered  outwards.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  if  we  drive  a  nail  through 
a  board.  If  supported  by  another  piece  of  wood,  the  apertures  on  the  two 
sides  are  even  and  of  the  same  size.  If  unsupported,  the  aperture  on  the 
distant  side — ^that  of  exit,  in  fact — ^will  be  splintered,  irregular  in  shape,  and 
larger  than  that  of  entry. 

In  wounds  made  by  spherical  bullets  the  entrance-aperture  is  often  actually 
less  in  diameter  than  the  bullet  itself,  provided  it  be  made  whilst  the  ball  is 
moving  with  its  full  velocity ;  but  if  the  ball  have  lost  much  of  its  momentum 
before  it  strikes,  then  the  entrance-wound  will  always  be  large  and  ragged. 
In  this  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  tissues  of  the  living  body  ;  the  same 
happens  when  any  elastic  material,  as  a  piece  of  green  timber,  is  struck. 
Much,  however,  will  depend  also  on  the  period  at  which  the  wound  is 
examined.  In  the  early  stages,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  the  wound  of  entry 
may  be  smaller  than  that  of  exit ;  but,  as  the  slough  which  forms  in  the  wound 
of  entry  is  larger  than  that  at  the  exit-aperture,  the  former  may,  in  a  later 
stage,  appear  larger  than  the  latter.  This  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two 
wounds  I  saw  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  shot  throogn  the 
neck  with  a  pistol-ball  in  a  duel.  The  aperture  of  entry,  which  was  at  first  the 
smaller,  appeared  on  the  second  day  the  larger  in  consequence  of  the  extrusion 
of  a  black  slough ;  though  it  continued  more  regular  in  shape  than  that  of 
exit. 

ShzapiMl  Indlats,  o—ahot,  and  grap«-ahot  differ  from  the  old  spherical 
buUets  only  in  their  greater  size,  and  the  effects  they  produce  are  similar  bat 
more  extensive.    The  Mitrailleuse,  Oatling,  and  Nordenfelt  guns  fire  a 
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ball  of  considerable  size ;  but  happily  little  experience  has  as  yet  been  gained 
of  their  effects  on  the  human  body. 

Fragments  of  Sholly  if  of  large  size,  inflict  the  most  terrible  wounds  met 
with  in  military  practice,  tearing  off  whole  limbs,  or  great  masses  of  flesh,  and 
splintering  the  bones  in  all  directions.  At  the  battle  of  Sedan,  after  the 
Pmssians  had  shelled  a  crowded  mass  of  French  troops,  the  ground  was 
described  as  covered  with  ^' heaps  of  flesh  and  rags/'  A  small  fragment  may 
either  become  lodged,  or  make  its  way  out,  the  apertnre  of  entry  being  some- 
what incised,  though  very  irregular,  and  the  aperture  of  exit  large  and  ragged. 

The  old  round  Cannon-lNdly  in  fact,  solid  shot  of  all  kinds,  are  now  quite 
abandoned  in  war,  being  replaced  by  shells  fired  from  rifled  cannon.  The  old 
cannon-balls  inflicted  two  kinds  of  injury.  Sometimes  they  contused  a  part 
deeply,  crushing  muscles  and  bones,  without  destroying  the  integrity  of  the 
skin,  the  ball  either  having  lost  its  velocity — ^being  "spent" — or  striking 
obliqaely,  and  rolling  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  elasticity  of  the  skin 
preserved  this  from  injury,  though  all  the  subjacent  textures — ^bones,  muscles, 
and  vessels — ^might  be  crushed  into  a  pulp,  if  a  limb  were  struck ;  if  the 
trunk  itself  were  injured,  the  vertebral  column  and  lumbar  muscles  might  be 
disoiganizedy  and  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  stomach,  and  intestines  ruptured 
without  any  breach  of  sur&ce.  These  injuries,  formerly  erroneously  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  current  of  air  set  in  motion  by  the  ball,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  wind-eantimons.  Subcutaneous  contusions  of  similar  character, 
though  less  severe  in  d^ree,  may  be  produced  also  by  spent  buUets.  In  some 
of  these  contusions,  gangrene  of  the  limb  set  in ;  apparently,  as  Guthrie 
pointed  out,  finom  the  rupture  of  the  principal  vessels.  Cannon-shot  more 
conunonly  carried  away  the  whole  thickness  of  a  part,  tearing  and  shattering  a 
limb,  carrying  off  the  thick  and  fleshy  parts  of  thigh,  calf,  or  shoulder ;  or  they 
inflicted  the  most  fearful  injuries  by  smashing  the  trunk  and  head. 

Symptoms. — ^The  chief  peculiarities  of  gun-shot  injuries  consist  in  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  Pain,  the  severity  of  the  Shock,  the  com- 
paratively little  liability  to  Haemorrhage,  and  the  severity !of  the  Consecutive 
Inflammation. 

The  Tiaiii  in  gun-shot  injuries  varies  greatly.  It  is  most  severe  when  a 
bone  is  fractured,  or  a  large  cavity  penetrated ;  when  soft  structures  alone  are 
injured,  a  dull  and  heavy  sensation  is  experienced,  which  has  often  been  com- 
pued  to  that  occasioned  by  a  blow  with  a  stick.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
sofierer  is  not  aware  that  he  is  shot  till  he  is  told  of  it.  I  have  known  a 
person,  shot  in  the  leg  by  a  pistol-ball,  unaware  that  he  was  wounded  till 
told  that  his  leg  was  bleeding.  This  is  especially  apt  to  happen  when  the 
mind  is  actively  engaged,  as  in  the  height  of  battle.  Hennen  has  known  a 
limb  carried  off  or  smashed  to  pieces  by  a  cannon-shot,  without  the  sufferer 
being  conscious  of  it ;  and  Macleod  relates  the  case  of  an  officer  who,  in  the 
Crinoiea,  had  both  legs  carried  away,  and  who  was  not  aware  of  the  injury  till 
he  tried  to  rise. 

In  gun-shot  injuries.  Shook  is  always  very  marked  when  parts  of  import- 
ance, as  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  or  large  joints,  as  the  knee,  are  opened ; 
and  its  severity  is  indicative  of  the  amount  of  mischief  inflicted.  Thus,  if  a 
boUet  appear  to  have  traversed  the  chest,  but  in  reality  has  been  deflected 
under  the  skin,  the  comparative  absence  of  shock  will  serve,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  prove  that  visceral  mischief  has  not  been  inflicted.     As  before 
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stated,  a  wound  from  a  conical  ball  caufles  more  shock  than  a  corresponding 
injury  from  a  spherical  bullet,  as  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  by  the  former 
is  always  greater.  In  some  cases  the  shock  alone  appears  sufficient  to  kill ; 
thus,  a  man  shot  by  a  pistol-bullet,  which  traversed  the  distended  stomach, 
died  in  a  few  seconds  from  shock,  there  being  no  bleeding  of  importance,  or 
other  discernible  cause  of  immediate  death  (Taylor).  In  some  cases,  however, 
that  are  mortal,  the  symptoms  of  shock  are  but  slight. 

The  Frimazy  Sannorrluige  from  gun-shot-wounds  varies  necessarily 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  injury  and  the  size  of  the  vessels  injured  ; 
cmtei^is  paribus,  these  wounds  bleed  less  than  other  injuries  ;  but  in  all  cases  a 
certain,  and  in  many  a  large  and  fatal,  quantity  of  blood  is  lost.  When  the 
fleshy  parts  of  a  limb  are  perforated  by  a  bullet,  the  hsBmorrhage  is  usually 
very  trifling,  the  vessels  divided  being  small,  and  contused  rather  than  cut 
across.  But,  though  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  gun-shot-wounds 
do  not  bleed  much,  yet  when  a  lai^e  artery,  as  the  carotid,  iliac,  or  femoral,  is 
torn  across,  violent  and  rapidly  fi&tal  htemorrhage  will  occur — the  vessel 
bleeding  as  freely  as  if  divided  with  the  knife.  Bullet-wounds  of  the  large 
and  deep  arteries  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  ahnost  immediately  fatal  from 
heemorrhage.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  die  on  the  field  of  battle 
perish  from  this  cause.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  arteries  escape,  though 
lying  apparently  in  the  direct  track  of  a  ball.  In  such  cases,  however,  though 
primary  haemorrhage  do  not  occur,  the  liability  to  secondary  haemorrhage  is 
great,  in  consequence  of  the  artery,  which  has  been  contused  by  the  passage  of 
the  bullet,  sloughing  at  a  later  period.  If  the  whole  of  a  limb  be  torn  away 
by  a  cannon-shot,  the  arteries  of  the  jagged  stump  do  not  bleed,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  those  of  a  limb  torn  away  by  machinery  do  not ;  viz.,  the  con- 
traction and  retraction  of  the  ruptur^  internal  and  middle  coats,  and  the 
twisting  of  the  external  cellular  coat  over  them. 

Oun-shot-wounds,  under  ordinary  circumstances  Znilame,  with  much 
BwvUing,  Xnfiltration,  and  Tensioii.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  wound  and  the  mode  of  its 
infliction.  The  tissues  through  which  the  bullet  passes  are  violently  contused, 
the  parts  actually  touched  by  the  projectile  are  killed,  and  those  a  little  more 
remote  are  bruiised  and  diunaged  to  such  an  extent  that  if  exposed  to  any 
further  irritation,  as  tension  or  the  presence  of  putrid  matter,  they  readily 
perish.  The  bones,  if  they  lie  in  the  track  of  the  bullet,  are  splintered  and 
fissured,  and  the  fragments  are  displaced  and  driven  into  the  surrounding  soft 
parts.  At  the  same  time  the  haemorrhage  which  takes  place  finds  but  an 
imperfect  exit  from  the  apertures  of  the  wound,  and  the  intermuscular  planes 
of  a  limb  and  any  cavity  that  may  be  opened  become  distended  with  extrava- 
sated  blood.  The  exudation  from  the  injured  soit  parts,  that  necessarily 
follows  immediately  on  the  injury,  still  further  distends  the  part  with  putrescible 
fluid.  As  the  nature  of  the  external  wound  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to  heal 
by  first  intention  the  whole  of  this  decomposable  matter  is  fi-eely  in  com- 
munication with  the  external  air,  and  the  ferments  contained  in  the  atmo- 
spheric dust  find  admission  fix>m  without.  This  is  often  rendered  even 
more  certain  by  pieces  of  clothing  and  other  foreign  bodies  being  lodged 
deeply  in  the  track  of  the  bullet.  By  the  third  day,  therefore,  we  have 
developed  in  a  gun-shot  wound,  unless  special  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  conditions  to  which  a  patient  can  be  exposed — a 
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large  aocnmulation  of  putrid  matter,  deeply  situated,  with  a  totally  insuflScient 
exit  for  the  discharges.  If  a  bone  be  broken,  or  a  joint  or  one  of  the  natural 
cavities  of  the  body  be  opened,  the  condition  is  so  much  the  worse.  The  bullet 
damages  only  the  parts  it  touches  ;  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  beyond 
these  parts  is  entirely  due  to  pent-up  and  putrid  discharges.  The  extent  of 
tissue  actually  killed  by  the  contact  of  the  ball  is  comparatively  limited  ;  the 
wide-spread  sloughing  that  may  follow  a  gun-shot  wound  is  due  to  the  irritation 
of  tension  and  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction. 

The  ordinary  course  of  a  gun-shot  wound  is  as  follows  : — As  soon  as  the 
patient  has  rallied  from  the  shock  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  above  normal. 
By  the  second  day  the  inflammation,  consequent  upon  the  irritation  of  putrid 
matter  and  the  tension  caused  by  the  abundant  exudation  from  the  injured 
tissues,  begins  to  manifest  itself.    The  pain,  which  at  the  moment  of  infliction 
may  have  been  but  shght,  becomes  extremely  acute,  owing  principally  to  the 
great  tension.    By  the  third  day  suppuration  sets  in,  ofl;en  most  profuse  and 
extensive,  not  only  in  the  track  of  the  ball,  but  widely  diffused  through  the 
neighbouring  parts.    The  discharges  are  offensive  from  putrefaction  and  find 
a  very  imperfect  exit  by  the  comparatively  narrow  openings  of  the  wound. 
Consequently  the  patient  suffers  severely  from  the  absorption  of  septic  matter, 
the  fever  being  very  high  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  very  great ;  in 
fact,  many  die  about  this  time  from  septic  poisoning.    Should  a  more  ready 
exit  be  established  for  the  discharges,  the  fever  subsides  by  about  the  tenth  day, 
as  granulations  spring  up  and  limit  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putre- 
fiiction.     A    period  of  great  danger  in  gun-shot-womids  is  that  during 
which  the  sloughs  separate,  usually  from  the  sixth  to  the  twentieth  day ; 
and  before  this  time  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  of 
the  disorganization.    At  this  period,  also,  ConsecntiTe  Kmnorrhage  is  ver}' 
apt  to  come  on,  even  after  very  shght  exertion,  without  any  warning.  Baudens 
states  that  this  occurrence  is  most  likely  to  happen  on  the  sixth  day.    This 
may  be  suddenly  fatal,  and  is  always  more  dangerous  than  the  primary  haemor- 
rhage, not  only  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  arresting  it,  but  because  the 
patient  has  been  already  weakened  by  severe  inflammation  and  suppuration. 
Secondary  haemorrhage  may  occur  from  causes  other  than  the  separation  of 
the  sloughs  and  the  consequent  opening  up  of  a  contused  or  inflamed  artery. 
It  may  take  place  from  an  artery  woimded  by  a  spiculum  of  fractured  bone  ; 
and,  fit>m  the  same  cause,  it  may  arise  at  any  period  until  all  detached  bone  is 
separated  and  the  wound  firmly  cicatrized.    Chisholm,  of  the  American  Con- 
federate army,  mentions  a  case  of  death  from  secondary  haemorrhage  on  the 
d28th  day  after  a  gun-shot-fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  owing  to 
a  wound  of  the  femoral  artery  by  a  detached  sequestrum.    Independently  of 
this  danger  from  secondary  haemorrhage,  the  patient,  if  his  limb  be  saved,  may 
have  to  undergo  long  and  tedious  processes  of  exfoliation  of  dead  bone,  and  to 
mn  the  risk  of  intercurrent  attacks  of  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  and 
pyaemia. 

Although  a  bullet-wound  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  follows  the  course 
above  described,  inflammation  and  profuse  suppuration  is  not  an  inevitable 
result.  Middleton  Michel  of  Charlestown,  U.S.A.,  relates  many  cases  in  which 
gun-shot  wounds,  inflicted  by  the  Mini6  rifle-bullet,  healed  without  suppuration 
even  when  the  bones  were  injured.  Such  cases  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
destruction  of  tissue  caused  directly  by  the  action  of  the  bullet  is  hot  so  exten- 
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siye  as  was  at  one  time  dappoaed,  and  that,  conld  perfect  drainage  be  combined 
with  prevention  of  decomposition,  gnn-shot  wounds  would  be  robbed  of  half 
their  dangers. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  warfare  in  modem  times  is  fully  as 
destructive  to  life  as  it  was  formerly,  if  not  much  more  so  ;  not  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  killed  to  the  number  of  combatants  engaged,  but  in  relation  to  the 
recoveries  among  the  wounded.  This  at  first  sight  appears  remarkable,  when 
we  consider  the  great  advances  that  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  surgical 
treatment  and  in  sanitary  arrangements.  But  unfortunately  the  means  by 
which  these  great  advances  have  been  brought  about  are  seldom  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  surgeon.  A  very  large  proportion  of  all  gun-shot  wounds 
must  occur  under  circumstances  which  render  antiseptic  treatment  uncertain 
or  impossible  ;  w^hilst  the  enormous  number  of  men  engaged  has  yielded  so 
large  a  number  of  sick  and  wounded  that,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  the 
sanitary  arrangements  have  hitherto  broken  down  under  the  pressure,  and 
secondary  septic  diseases  have  committed  the  most  frightful  ravages.  More- 
over the  size  and  form  of  the  projectiles  now  used,  and  the  force  with  which 
they  are  driven,  are  such  as  to  render  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them  infinitely 
more  destructive  than  they  used  to  be ;  and  the  advance  in  surgical 
treatment  is  thus  more  than  neutralized  by  the  more  deadly  nature  of  the 
injuries. 

TRBATMSin^. — ^The  slighter  and  purely  superficial  gun-shot  injuries  generally 
require  merely  to  be  treated  on  the  ordinary  principles  that  guide  us  in  the 
management  of  contusions  and  lacerations  generally.  When  they  affect  the 
head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  they  present  so  many  circumstances  of  special  im- 
portance, that  we  must  defer  the  consideration  of  them  until  we  treat  of 
injuries  of  those  regions. 

In  all  cases  of  gun-shot-wound,  whether  amputation  be  ultimately  required 
or  not,  certain  mmediais  attentions  are  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  sufferer 
in  some  d^ree  of  comfort  and  safety  until  more  definite  treatment  can  be 
adopted.  Thus,  if  a  person  be  shot  through  the  fleshy  part  of  a  limb,  no 
bone  or  veasel  of  importance  being  injured,  the  part  should,  if  possible,  be 
well  washed  or  syringed  with  a  1  in  20  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water,  or 
with  chloride  of  zinc,  20  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  then  covered  with  a  pad  of 
salicylic  wool,  or  jute,  carbolized  jute,  iodoform  wool,  or  some  other  diy  anti- 
septic dressing,  or  a  pad  of  lint  soaked  in  the  carbolic  lotion  may  be  applied 
and  the  limb  placed  in  an  easy  position.  In  actual  warfare  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  prepared  from  the  solid  salt  as  needed,  appears  to  be  the 
most  practically  useful  antiseptic.  If  a  bone  or  joint  be  injured,  the  same 
plan  must  be  adopted,  and  the  limb  placed  on  a  splint  of  some  kind,  extem- 
porized fix)m  such  material  as  may  be  at  hand.  A  bayonet  forms  a  useful  splint 
for  the  leg,  arm,  or  fore-arm  ;  and  for  the  thigh  a  rifle  may  be  applied  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb  with  the  stock  against  the  side  of  the  body.  Above  all 
no  finger  or  probe  must  be  thrust  into  the  wound  till  the  examination  can  be 
accompanied  by  proper  antiseptic  precautions. 

If  there  be  abundant  venous  hssmorrhage,  the  limb  should  be  raised  ;  and 
if  this  do  not  arrest  the  bleeding,  a  compress  should  be  used.  If  the  hemor- 
rhage be  arterial,  a  tourniquet  must  be  applied.  So,  also,  a  tourniquet  should 
be  employed  if  there  be  rapid  dripping  of  blood. 

If  a  limb  be  smashed,  or  torn  away,  a  tourniquet  should  be  applied  very 
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tightly  npon  the  stnmp,  which  nmst  be  covered  np  in  wet  cloths.  The 
presBore  of  the  tonrniqaet  will  not  only  arrest  hiemorrhnge,  but  will  stay  that 
spaBmodic  quivering  of  the  mOBcles  of  the  mangled  limb  which  is  so  painfnl 
to  the  sufferer. 

If  the  head  or  neck  be  wonnded,  the  wound  must  be  treated  as  above 
described,  and  hsemorrhi^e,  whether  venous  or  arterial,  should  be  arrested  by 
pressnre  with  the  fingers. 

If  the  chest  be  shot  through,  the  patient  should  be  laid  on  the  injured  dde, 
and  cold  employed.  If  emphysema  occur,  or  if  air  freely  pass  through  the 
wound,  a  body-baudage  most  be  tightly  applied. 

If  the  abdomen  be  wounded,  the  patient  should  be  laid  on  the  injured  aide, 
if  the  apertore  be  lateral ;  if  it  be  central,  on  his  back,  with  the  knees  bent 
over  a  log  or  knapsack,  or  other  support.  If  the  intestine  protrude,  it  must  be 
washed  and  returned  at  once. 

In  addition  to  those  immediate  attentions  which  may  be  bestowed  npon 
saSerers  from  gnn-ehot  wonnds  before  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital  for  more 
methodical  treatment,  the  influence  of  the  shock  and  pain  should  be  counter- 
acted by  the  administration  of  a  little  brandy-and-water  and  opium,  and  plenty 
of  cold  water  should  be  given  to  alky  thirst. 

Onn-aliot  Wooada  of  tlie  Bxteiiilti—  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes  in  reference  to  treatment : — I.  Those  that  do  not  require  amputation ; 
II.  Those  in  which  amputation  is  necessary. 

I.  Those  cases  of  gun-shot  injory  that  do  not  ro^nix*  wnpntetioa  must  be 
treated  on  the  principles  that  guide  us  in 
the  numagement  of  all  contused  and  lace- 
rated wounds ;  the  Surgeon  bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  these  injnries  are 
especially  apt  to  be  followed  by  extensive 
wid  intense  inflammation,  and  that  slough- 
ing is  very  prone  to  occur  in  every  part 
that  has  been  touched  by  the  ball. 

The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in 
these  cases  is  the  Amvt  of  H»iiior- 
rhaga.  In  general,  this  may  not  give 
much  trouble ;  but,  if  a  large  vessel  be 
injmred,  the  loes  of  blood  will  rapidly 
prove  fatal,  unless  immediately  stopped. 
The  bleeding  may  in  the  first  instance  be 
stopped  by  direct  pressure  with  the  fingers 
on  the  bleeding  part,  followed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tourniquet,  the  most  con- 
venient form  being  the  simple  elastic 
band.  If  this  be  not  at  hand,  some 
substitute  mnst  be  made  use  of,  anch  as 

a  pebble,   of  about  the  size  of  an  egg,     r.g.  iii.-Goinimtwnnnd.pfTiiw.:  uu-ie 
rolled  in  the  middle  of  a  pocket-handker-         <-r€o.np««.ingAn«nHBii"™rti)'. 
diief  and  laid  over  the  artery,  the  hand- 
kerchief being  knotted  round  the  limb,  and  then  twisted  np  tightly  with  a 
piece  of  stick  or  the  hilt  of  a  sword  passed  under  it  (Fig.  112).    The  wound 
in  the  artery  may  render  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary;  if  not,  h^mor- 
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rhage  must  be  permanently  arrested  by  making  an  incision  down  to  the 
bleeding  vessel,  and  applying  a  ligatore  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  for  reasons 
that  will  be  fully  stated  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Injuries  of  Arteries.  In 
military  practice  such  operations,  however,  appear  to  be  very  rare,  and  the 
ligature  of  a  large  artery  for  primary  hsemorrhage  after  gun-shot  injury  is 
scarcely  ever  practised.  The  fact  is  that,  if  a  large  artery  be  wounded,  the 
patient  usually  dies  outright  from  hsemorrhage  before  anything  can  be  done  to 
arrest  it.  If  a  small  vessel  only  be  divided,  the  hsemorrhage  will  speedily  cease 
of  itself. 

The  second  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  Sztraoticm  of  Foreign  Bodies, 
such  as  shot,  slugs,  or  bullets,  wadding,  pieces  of  clothing  that  have  been  carried 
in  with  the  ball,  splinters  of  bone,  and  other  matters  of  a  like  kind.  These  will 
generally  be  found  near  the  aperture  of  exit,  through  which  they  may  often  be 
more  easily  extracted. 

If  the  hullet  lodge,  it,  together  with  foreign  bodies  accompanying  it,  such 
as  pieces  of  clothing,  must  be  extracted  through  the  wound,  or  cut  out  by  a 
counter-opening.  Tliis  second  opening  is  often  of  great  utility  in  affording  a 
ready  exit  for  subsequent  discharges,  &c.  Palpation  of  the  limb  or  region 
struck  will  often  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  bullet,  when  it  lies  amongst  the 
muscles  or  beneath  the  skin.  A  consideration  of  the  direction  whence  the 
bullet  came,  and  the  position  of  the  patient  when  hit,  will  often  direct 
attention  to  the  spot  where  the  ball  has  lodged.  If  possible,  the  same  position 
of  body  or  limb  should  be  assumed ;  the  track  of  the  bullet  will  thus  be 
straightened,  and  the  finger  or  probe  can  be  carried  down  to  it  more  readily. 
In  searching  for  bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
probe  the  wound  unnecessarily  from  mere  curiosity,  or  so  as  to  excite  irritation; 
in  many  cases,  the  introduction  of  the  finger  is  &r  more  useful  than  that  of 
the  probe.  The  advice  given  by  Ambroise  Par6,  three  hundred  years  ago,  with 
regard  to  the  examination  of  gun-shot  wounds,  can  scarcely  be  improv^  upon. 
After  advising  that  the  examination  of  the  wound  be  made  as  soon  after  the 
injury  as  possible,  before  swelling  and  inflammation  set  in,  he  says :  "  This  is 
the  principal  thing  in  the  performance  of  this  work,  that  you  place  the  patient 
in  just  such  a  posture  as  he  was  in  at  the  receiving  of  the  wound  ;  for  other- 
wise the  various  motiona  and  turnings  of  the  muscles  will  either  hinder  or 
straighten  the  passage  forth  of  the  contained  bodies.  You  shall,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, search  for  these  bodies  with  your  finger,  that  you  may  the  more  certainly 
and  exactly  perceive  them.  Yet,  if  the  bullet  be  entered  somewhat  deep  in, 
then  you  shall  search  for  it  with  a  round  and  blunt  probe,  lest  you  put  the 
patient  to  pain."  The  extraction  of  the  Indlet  should  be  accomplished  without 
delay,  before  inflammation  has  set  in,  and  the  lips  and  sides  of  the  wound  have 
become  swollen.  As  Macleod  justly  observes,  the  extraction  of  the  ball  not 
only  removes  a  source  of  physical  irritation  and  suffering,  but  also  of  mental 
disquietude.  The  mind  of  the  patient  becomes  more  tranquil  and  easy. 
Bullets  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  lodged  in  the  body  with  impunity.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  cases  they  become  encysted,  and  so  cease  to  irritate  ;  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  they  produce  suffering  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  may  at  last  occasion  &tal  mischief ;  for,  although  a  bullet  may 
continue  fixed  for  years,  yet  it  may  at  last,  under  the  influence  of  muscular 
action,  gravity,  or  the  absorption  of  fat,  begin  to  move  and  to  give  rise  to 
injurious  consequences.    If  any  foreign  body  be  very  tightly  fixed,  so  that  it 
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cannot  easily  be  removed,  it  must  be  left  till  loosened  by  suppuration.  Some- 
times a  bullet  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  articular  end  of 
a  bone.  It  may  be  removed  thence  by  means  of  an  elevator  or  by  the  screw- 
probe. 

Various  instruments  are  used  for  the  detection  and  removal  of  bullets  and 
other  foreign  bodies.  There  is  usually  no  material  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
presence  of  a  bullet,  by  means  of  an  ordinary  steel  probe  of  sufficient  length. 
In  some  cases  of  peculiar  and  exceptional  difficulty,  where  the  bullet  is  lodged 
deeply  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  a  bone,  or  amongst  swollen  and  infiltrated 
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Fl^f.  113.— 
Plobc. 


Figs.  114,  115,  lltf.— Biillet-wrew, 
Forceps,  and  Extractor. 


Fig.  118.— 
Fg.  117.— Bullet-Forceps.        Hook  Spliu- 

ter-Forceiw. 


tiaBoeSy  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  ingenious  device  adopted  by 
N^laton  in  the  case  of  Garibaldi,  of  passing  a  probe,  armed  with  a  piece  of  un- 
glazed  porcelain,  down  to  the  suspected  site  of  the  bullet,  and  seeing  if  a  streak 
of  lead  were  left  on  the  rough  surface  of  the  china  (Fig.  118).  Bullet-detectors 
have  also  been  contrived,  in  which,  by  an  arrangement  of  two  insulated  metal 
probes  in  a  cannula  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  the  galvanic  circuit  is 
completed  when  the  bullet  is  touched,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer, 
deflected ;    or,  instead   of   the  latter  instrument,  the  ordinary  telegraph- 
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alarum  may  be  interposed,  the  bell  of  which  rings  when  the  circuit  is 
completed  by  the  bullet  or  any  other  metallic  body  being  touched.  These 
various  contrivances  are  more  ingenious  than  practical,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  surgical  toys  rather  than  as  useful  instruments.  For  the  removal  of  bullets, 
long  and  strong  forceps  are  required,  the  action  of  which  may  be  aided  by  a 
screw  probe.  The  accompanyii:^:  woodcuts  (Figs.  113, 114,  115,  110,  117  and 
118)  represent  the  best  forms  of  bullet-screws,  forceps,  and  extractors. 

The  splinters  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  ball  through  a  bone  are  more 
numerous  and  larger  when  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  by  a  conical  rifle- 
ball.  The  impetus  of  this  projectile  is  so  great,  and  its  wedge-like  action  so 
destructive,  that  the  bone  struck  is  shattered  into  a  number  of  fragments,  as 
well  as  split  longitudinally,  often  to  a  great  extent.  These  fragments  are 
detached  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  their  connections  with  the  soft  parts, 
and  carried  out  of  the  axis  of  the  limb.  Dupuytren,  who  was  fond  of  systema- 
tizing, has  classified  splinters  of  this  kind  under  the  three  heads  oi primary ^ 
secondary^  and  tertiary.  By  jmmary  splinters  are  meant  those  which  are 
carried  completely  across  the  limb,  detached  from  the  soft  parts,  and  lodged 
near  the  aperture  of  exit.  The  secondary  splinters  are  those  which  are  still 
attached  by  a  strip  of  periosteum  or  fibrous  tissue  ;  and  the  tertiary  are  those 
portions  of  bone  which,  from  the  violence  done  to  them,  often  necrose  and 
separate  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  treatment  of  these  different  kinds  of 
splinters  must  necessarily  vary.  The  primary,  which  are  already  completely 
detached  and  are  incapable  of  consolidation,  must  be  treated  as  foreign  bodies 
and  extracted.  The  secondary,  if  very  loose,  must  also  be  removed  ;  but,  if 
more  firmly  fixed,  they  may  be  pushed  into  the  axis  of  the  injured  bone  and 
left,  when  they  may  become  consolidated  by  callus,  and  so  serve  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  bone.  The  tertiary,  which  do  not  separate  until  about  six  or 
seven  weeks,  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  ;  if  they  become  engaged  in 
a  mass  of  callus,  it  may  be  a  considerable  time  before  they  are  loose  enough  to 
be  removed  ;  and,  until  then,  sinuses  leading  down  to  them  ^vill  remain  open 
even  for  years. 

The  reunion  of  comminuted  gun-shot  fractures  may  be  assisted  by  the  re- 
section of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bones,  in  appropriate  cases.  This  plan  has 
been  especially  successful  in  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  ends  thns 
resected  may  furthermore  he  kept  in  apposition  by  metallic  sutures,  according 
to  the  plan  suggested  by  Howard,  of  the  American  army. 

In  those  cases  in  which  small  shot  are  lodged  under  the  skin,  they  may  be 
turned  out  by  being  cut  down  to  with  a  fine  scalpel. 

The  Treatment  of  the  Wound  itself  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary 
surgical  principles.  As  has  already  been  stated,  there  will,  as  a  rule,  be  violent 
inflammation  and  sloughing  along  the  whole  track  of  the  ball,  unless  decom- 
position can  be  prevented  and  drainage  |)erfectly  established ;  although  instances 
have  been  recorded  of  primary  union  in  gun-shot  wounds,  uncomplicated  with 
fracture  or  the  lodgment  of  foreign  lx)dies,  even  without  any  six^cial  mode  of 
antiseptic  treatment.  The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  are,  to  limit  in- 
flammation by  rest,  drainage,  and  the  use  of  antiseptics,  to  watch  and  facilitate 
the  sei)aration  of  slouglis  should  they  form,  and  to  pay  scrupulous  attention  to 
cleanliness  and  the  general  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient. 

By  adopting  when  possible  some  form  of  antiseptic  treatment^  inflammation 
may  be  limited,  and  the  formation  of  sloughs  avoided ;  in  both  civil  and 
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military  practice  the  repair  of  p^un-shot  fractures  without  suppuration  has 
been  frequently  obtained  by  this  mode  of  dressing. 

In  cases  occurring  in  civil  practice  the  employment  of  antiseptics  with 
all  needful  precautions  is  easy,  and  the  results  are  correspondingly  satis- 
factory. Kraske  has  published  a  series  of  twenty-three  cases  occumng 
under  the  care  of  Volkmann  in  Halle,  treated  by  strict  antiseptic  dressing 
with  enlargement  of  the  apertures,  both  of  entry  and  exit,  to  facilitate 
drainage.  Of  these  two  died — one  a  perforating  wound  of  the  skull,  and  one 
wound  of  the  abdomen  perforating  the  liver,  kidney,  and  pleura.  The 
twenty-one  cases  that  recovered  were  the  following :  five  flesh  wounds,  two 
flesh  wounds  requiring  primary  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  for  haemorrhage, 
two  of  the  arm,  with  fracture,  four  wounds  of  the  knee-joint ;  two  perforating 
wounds  of  the  skull,  and  six  of  the  chest. 

In  military  practice  the  circumstances  are  usually  such  as  to  render  the  use 
of  antiseptics  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  except  to  a  very  limited  and 
modified  extent.  The  enormous  and  rapid  accumulation  of  wounded  thrown 
npon  the  Surgeon's  hands  after  an  action  leaves  him  but  little  time  for  the 
adoption  of  these  minute  precautions  that  are  necessary  for  the  full  success  of 
the  antiseptic  method.  But  the  condition  of  the  soldier  himself,  and  that  of 
his  surroundings,  are  equally  unfavourable  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  treatment 
in  its  completeness — in  the  manner,  in  fact,  in  which  it  is  employed  in  ci\il 
hospitals.  But  yet  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  better  to  employ  it  in  a 
modified  f(r)rm  than  not  at  all.    On  this  point  all  are  agreed. 

In  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  187(»-77,  the  Surgeons  in  the  Russian  army 
were  desirous  to  adopt  the  antiseptic  treatment  as  thoroughly  as  possible  ;  and 
all  speak  favourably  of  it,  even  in  the  modified  form  in  which  alone  it  was 
practicable.  Bergmann,  according  to  Surgeon-!Major  Melladew,  found  it  im- 
possible to  carry  it  out  with  anything  like  completeness  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Danube,  where  the  wounded  were  comparatively  few.  The  river-water  was  full 
of  sand  and  mud,  which  soon  choked  the  spray-producers,  and  rendered  them 
useless ;  and  no  amount  of  carbolic  acid  was  sufficient  to  purify  it  so  as  to 
take  away  its  foul  smell.  Then,  again,  the  skin  of  the  wounded  soldier, 
begrimed  with  the  dust  and  sweat  of  long  marches  and  of  battle,  cannot  be 
cleansed  with  the  appliances  usually  at  hand. 

But  yet,  and  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the  antiseptic  treatment 
did  more  than  had  ever  been  effected  with  any  other  ;  for  it  was  by  its  means 
that  Bergmann  and  Reyher  saved  almost  all  their  cases  of  gun-shot  wound  of 
the  knee-joint.  The  fate  of  the  soldier  is  truly,  as  Nussbaum  has  said,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Surgeon  who  first  attends  him.  If  primary  antiseptic  treatment 
is  at  once  used,  he  will  have  an  infinitely  better  chance  than  by  any  other 
method. 

The  iKJst  mode  of  carrying  out  the  antiseptic  treatment  in  war  is  still  un- 
determined, but  at  present  chloride  of  zinc  seems  to  be  the  most  practically 
useful  antiseptic  agent  for  cleaning  the  skin  and  wounds,  as  it  can  be  carried 
in  the  solid  form  and  dissolved  in  water  when  required.  The  wound  should 
immediately  be  well  cleaned  by  being  syringed  out  with  the  antiseptic  lotion. 
Above  all,  the  Surgeon  must  avoid  that  most  pernicious  practice  of  exploring 
the  wound  with  a  grimy  finger  or  unclean  prol)e,  thus  at  once  and  witli 
certainty  infecting  it  to  the  very  bottom.  As  a  first  dressing,  all  Surgeons  are 
aereed  that  one  of  the  forms  of  dry  absorbent  application,  impregnated  with  a 
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powerful  non-volatile  antisepfcic,  is  most  likely  to  be  successful.  Salicylic 
cotton-wool,  salicylic  jute,  and  iodoform-wool,  are  the  forms  of  dressing  which 
seem  most  likely  to  be  practically  serviceable,  and  when  applied  they  should  be 
left  undisturbed  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  Reyher,  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1877,  adopted  two  modes  of  dressing.  If  the  apertures  of  the  wound 
were  very  small,  and  no  foreign  bodies  or  splinters  of  bone  required 
removal,  he  simply  washed  the  skin  externally  with  a  1  in  20  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  applied  a  dry  gauze  dressing,  which  was  left  untouched, 
the  wound  being  allowed  if  possible  to  heal  by  scabbing  beneath  it.  If  the 
apertures  were  large,  and  splinters  of  bone  had  to  be  removed,  he  carried  out 
Lister's  treatment  with  all  its  details,  with  injection  of  the  wound,  drainage, 
and  repeated  dressings.  By  both  these  modes  of  treatment  he  obtained  a 
large  proportion  of  success. 

In  order  to  limit  the  inflammation,  it  was  in  former  times  a  common 
practice  with  military  Surgeons,  and  still  is  so  with  the  French,  to  enlarge  by 
incision  the  wound  made  by  the  ball,  with  a  view  of  providing  a  better  exit  for 
discharges  and  preventing  tension.  John  Hunter,  who  regarded  the  inflam- 
mation and  sloughing  that  occur  in  gun-shot  wounds  as  dependent  solely  on 
the  contused  nature  of  the  wound,  maintained  that  this  practice  only  super- 
added another  injury  to  the  one  already  inflicted  by  the  bullet ;  and  following 
his  precepts,  British  Surgeons  have  employed  the  knife,  in  the  early  stages  of 
gun-shot  wounds,  only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ligature  of  bleed- 
ing vessels,  or  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies.  In  the  more  ad>'anced 
stages,  however,  free  incisions,  which  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  limb,  are  commonly  required  in  order  to  lessen  inflammatory 
tension,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  toughing,  and  to  favour  the  escape  of 
discharge. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  when  the  necessity  of  perfect  drainage  is  so 
fully  understood,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  practice 
to  enlarge  the  wound  when  it  is  evidently  too  small  to  give  a  perfectly  free 
exit  to  the  discharges.  Such  a  line  of  practice  undoubtedly  facilitates  the 
antiseptic  treatment,  as  it  renders  the  cleaning  of  the  wound  more  easy,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  adopted  by  Yolkmann  in  the  cases  before  alluded  to. 

If  the  Surgeon  is  unable  to  adopt  any  strictly  antiseptic  dressing,  the  best 
mode  of  lessening  inflammation  in  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  early  stages,  and 
more  especially  in  hot  climates,  is  cold  irrigation,  or  if  possible  the  application 
of  dry  cold  by  mciuis  of  ice  in  India-rubber  bags,  conjoined  with  drainage  and 
rest.  As  suppuration  comes  on,  we  must  substitute  warm  applications  for 
the  cold,  so  as  to  hasten  the  formation  of  matter  and  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  whilst  disinfectants  should  be  freely  used  to  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  wound.  All  bagging  and  burrowing  of  matter  must  be  careMly 
guarded  against  by  position,  pressure,  drainage,  and,  if  need  be,  a  counter- 
openmg.  Free  incisions  may  also  now  be  required.  These  should  not  be 
delayed  too  long.  They  may  be  required  for  three  purposes  :  first,  to  remove 
the  tension  resulting  from  deep  infiltration  of  the  limb  by  inflammatory 
effusions ;  secondly,  to  open  up  purulent  collections,  and  give  exit  to  the 
decomposing  discharges,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  severe  constitutional  disturb- 
ance dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  products  of  putre&ction  ; 
and  thirdly,  to  extract  splinters  of  bone,  portions  of  clothing,  and  other  foreign 
bodies  that  could  not  be  removed  in  the  first  instance.    When  the  inflammation 
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is  very  acute  and  will  not  yield  to  the  measnres  just  enumerated,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  compress  or  to  tie  the  main  artery  leading  to  the  part.  At  the 
period  of  the  loosening  and  separation  of  the  sloughs,  there  is  always  especial 
danger  of  the  supervention  of  consecutive  haemorrhage.  The  patient,  con- 
sequently, at  this  time  requires  to  be  carefully  watched  :  if  the  wound  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  large  vessel,  a  tourniquet  should  be  placed  loosely  round  the 
limb,  so  as  to  be  screwed  up  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  and,  on  the  supervention 
of  bleeding,  the  artery  must  be  ligatured,  if  possible,  at  the  seat  of  the  wound, 
or,  if  this  be  not  practicable,  in  the  most  convenient  situation  above  it ;  and  if 
this  do  not  arrest  the  bleeding,  recourse  should  be  had  to  amputation. 

Serious  results,  such  as  abscesses,  profuse  discharges,  osteomyelitis,  necrosis, 
and  the  separation  of  splinters  of  bone,  must  be  subsequently  looked  for  in 
many  cases ;  and  these  results  may  be  prolonged  for  many  years,  at  last 
perhaps  wearing  out  the  patient  if  the  cause  of  irritation  be  not  removed. 
Thus  General  Bem  required  to  have  a  bullet  removed  by  Liston  from  the 
external  condyle  of  his  femur,  nineteen  years  after  it  first  lodged  there  ;  and 
Marshal  Moncey  died  forty  years  after  the  receipt  of  a  gun-shot  wound,  from 
its  effects.  A  soldier  who  was  wounded  at  the  stonning  of  the  Redan  died 
under  my  care  in  the  University  College  Hospital,  two  years  and  a  half  after 
that  event,  of  exhaustion  resulting  from  a  large  lumbar  abscess.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  bullet,  which  had  entered  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
wounded  the  lung,  traversed  the  diaphragm,  notched  the  spleen,  passed 
l)etween  the  kidney  and  suprarenal  body,  and  perforated  the  spine,  was  lying 
encapsuled  on  the  right  side  of  one  of  the  vertebrae,  pressing  upon  the  right 
renal  vessels.  Its  irritation,  and  that  of  the  sequestra  from  the  injured  spme, 
produced  the  abscess,  from  the  effect  of  which  the  patient  died. 

The  aperture  of  exit  always  heals  sooner  than  the  aperture  of  entry ; 
owing,  probably,  as  Neudorfer  observes,  to  the  bullet  having  lost  its  lateral 
action  in  its  passage  through  the  tissues,  and  merely  cutting  its  way  out. 
It  is  at  the  point,  he  remarks,  where  the  lateral  action  is  lost,  that  healing 
l)egins. 

II.  Amputation  is  required  in  gun-shot  injuries  in  two  classes  of  cases  of 
very  dissimilar  character. 

In  cases  in  which  the  limb  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  carried  away,  or  when  it 
is  evidently  hopelessly  shattered,  the  ragged,  conical,  and  quivering  stump,  or 
the  mangled  remains  of  the  limb,  must  be  removed.  In  such  cases  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  mind  of  any  Surgeon  as  to  the  necessity  for 
immediate  amputation. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  cases,  in  which  amputation  is  also  very  commonly 
required,  though  to  a  Surgeon  judging  solely  from  the  accidents  of  civil  life 
it  might  not  at  first  appear  necessary.  These  are,  especially,  cases  of  compound 
gtm-8?wt  fra^ctitres  of  the  thigh^  bullet-wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  and  many  similar 
injnries  of  the  leg.  Injuries  such  as  these,  occurring  from  other  causes  in  civil 
practice,  might  admit  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  save  the  limb.  But  in 
military  practice  it  is  different :  here  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb  with  the 
means  usually  at  the  command  of  a  Surgeon  in  actual  warfare,  may  be  followed 
by  such  extreme  local  and  constitutional  disturbance  as  to  jeopardize  seriously, 
and  probably  to  destroy,  the  patient's  life.  In  such  circumstances,  conserva- 
tism is  often  a  &tal  error ;  to  save  life  the  Hmb  must  be  sacrificed.  The 
injury  for  which  an  experienced  Army-Surgeon  knows  that  amputation  is 
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4.  Gun-shot  woonds  of  thc/oo/,  if  perforating  and  splintering  the  tarsus, 
require  amputation,  either  at  or  above  the  ankle.  Those  of  the  hand  are  of 
special  interest  from  their  frequency,  in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  gmis, 
or  of  powder-flask  explosions.  In  these  cases,  however  extensive  the  injury 
may  be  that  is  inflicted  upon  the  hand,  fingers  being  blown  away,  the  thumb 
thrown  back,  and  the  metacarpal  bones  splintered,  we  must  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  save  a  portion  of  it,  if  it  be  only  one  or  two  fingers  ;  and,  owing 
to  the  j^reat  reparative  power  possessed  by  the  hand,  we  shall  often,  in  the 
worst-looking  cases,  be  able  to  accomplish  this.  If  the  thumb,  with  one 
finger  as  an  opponent,  can  be  preserved,  it  will  be  of  more  serWce  to  the 
patient  than  any  artificial  contrivance,  however  ingeniously  made. 

5.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  amputation  may  be  required  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  gun-shot  injury,  in  consequence  of  mortification. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  practised  without  delay,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  line  of  separation.  If,  in  consequence  of  long-continued 
suffering  and  discharge,  the  patient's  health  becomes  greatly  deteriorated, 
and  the  limb  remain  an  useless  appendage,  amputation  will  at  last  be 
imperative. 

6.  Gun-shot  injuries  of  joints  are  necessarily  most  serious  and  &tal — the 
danger  depending  on  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  articulation,  rather  than 
on  the  extent  of  the  injury.  Wounds  of  any  of  the  three  large  joints  of  the 
lower  extremity  are  especially  dangerous  and  fiital ;  those  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity are  more  readily,  and  indeed  conmionly,  recovered  from.  The  fact  of 
a  joint  being  wounded  is  generally  obvious  enough  from  the  direction  taken 
by  the  ball,  the  comminution  of  the  bones,  and  perhaps  the  escape  of  synona  ; 
but  a  joint  may  be  fatally  injured  by  the  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  bone  into 
it,  although  the  bullet  has  not  passed  within  some  inches  of  it. 

In  bullet-wounds  of  joints,  excision  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
amputation  in  cases  in  which  the  soft  parts  arc  not  too  extensively  torn,  the 
large  nerves  and  vessels  are  uninjured,  and  the  shaft  of  the  bone  not  too 
widely  splintered,  the  mischief  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  articular  ends. 

Bullet-wounds  of  the  hmd^  neck,  or  trocJianiers  of  t/te  fnmtr,  splmterimj  the 
hone  into  the  articulation,  are  necessarily  most  serious.  If  they  be  left  to 
palliative  treatment,  the  death  of  the  patient  may  be  considered  as  almost 
inevitable  ;  if  amputation  at  the  hip  be  performed,  the  prospect  is  better  ;  and, 
though  desperate,  the  case  must  not  be  considered  as  hoi)elcss.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  tlie  result  of  amputations  in  the  great  war  of  the  American 
Rebellion  (p.  105).  In  Primary  amputations  at  the  hip-joint  for  gun-shot 
injury,  the  mortality  was,  according  to  one  estimate,  94,  according  to  another, 
and  I  think  more  correct,  84  per  cent.  All  Intermediate  amputations  were 
fatal ;  the  Secondary  ones  only  at  the  rate  of  77  per  cent.  If  the  shaft  be  not 
too  much  implicated,  it  is  probable  that  the  best  hope  lies  in  the  excision  of  the 
splintered  head  of  the  bone,  and  the  careful  removal  of  the  loose  fragments. 
This  operation,  originally  proposed  by  Guthrie,  and  first  successfully  perfonned 
by  0*Leary  in  the  Crimean  war,  presents  the  most  reasonable,  though  biit  a 
slender,  hope  of  safety  to  the  patient,  and  should  accordingly  be  practised. 
With  this  view  the  wound  must  be  laid  freely  open,  loose  fragments  extracted, 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  detached,  turned  out,  and  sawn  off.  Of  six 
cases  in  which  this  was  done  in  the  Crimea,  one  patient,  O'Leary's,  recovered. 
Gurlt,  who  has  collected  all  the  cases  of  excision  of  joints  for  guu-shot 
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Tonnds  which  have  been  recorded  since  1792,  states  that  excision  of  the  hip 
bag  Ijeen  performed  139  times  ;  IG  of  the  patients  recovered,  122  died,  and  the 
result  of  the  remaining  case  is  uncertain. 

BoIJet-wonnds  of  the  knee-joint  are  among  the  most  serious  injuries  in 

^iiTvery ;  and  this  whether  the  bones  be  much  comminuted  or  not,  provided 

the  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  or  femur  be  perforated,  or  the  articulation  be  fairly 

travereed  or  even  penetrated  by  the  ball.    Prior  to  the  American  war  there 

were  bat  seven  cases  in  which  excision  of  the  knee  had  been  done  for  gun-shot 

injmy— five  in  military,  two  in  c\\\\  practice  ;  the  two  latter  cases  recovered, 

the  other  five  died.    In  the  American  war  the  operation  was  done  eleven 

tiriMS:  in  two  cases,  one  primary,  the  other  secondary,  recovery  took  place  ; 

nioe  deaths  resulted,  chiefly  from  pyaemia.    In  three  cases  in  which  the  patella 

alone  was  excised,  death  ensued.     Gurlt  hafl  collected  the  records  of  146  cases, 

^f  which  83  recovered.  111  died,  and  the  result  was  uncertain  in  the  remaining 

^^ases.    These  results  are  so  bad  that  the  operation  for  the  future  will  probably 

be  abandoned  in  military  surgery.    It  is  in  this  class  of  cases,  however,  that 

Ber^mann  and  Eeyher  have  obtained  a  very  considerable  measure  of  success 

iyo^nservative  treatment,  with  strict  antiseptic  dressing.     Bergmann  had  15 

frnh  <nin-shot  wounds  of  the  knee  under  his  care  after  one  of  the  battles 

m  the  Russo-Turkish  war.    These  were  all  treated  by  superficial  clean- 

v^'Z  of  the  skin  with  carbolic  lotion  and  the  application  of  a  mass  of 

rtliryiic  wool,  especially  thick  at  the  knee,  secured  by  an  elastic  bandage  and 

C'vered  with  a  plaster-of-Paris  apparatus.    They  were  then  immediately  sent 

•11  a  four  dajs^  journey,  under  great  difficulties  iiom  roads  and  weather,  to  the 

n-gpital  at  the  base  of  operations.     Of  these  8  recovered  without  suppuration, 

-  sopporated  sb'ghtly  and  5  severely.    Of  these  five,  two  recovered  without 

amputation,  two  after  amputation,  and  one  died  of  pyaemia.    Reyher,  by  the 

"iQplorment  of  carbolic  gauze,  either  as   a  permanent  dressing  to  obtain 

ImJIoc:  by  scabbing,  or  with  drainage,  obtained  the  following  results.     In  18 

•^t^cs  which  came  under  his  care  before  they  Jiad  been  probed  or  examined  he 

v^  anion  of  the  wound  under  the  dry  dressing,  without  suppuration,  in  10  ; 

iu  6  he  treated  the  wound  by  antiseptic  drainage  and  of  these  3  died ; 

'^^  in  2  drainage  was  commenced  at  a  later  period  of  the  case  and  both 

f^-^'vered.    Thus  in  the  18  cases  treated  primarily  by  antiseptic  dressing, 

•'»  died,  and  all  the  survivors  preserved  the  limb  with  a  considerable  degree 

'f  mr.bility  in  the  joint.     Forty  cases  which  had  been  "fingered"  before 

'ri  nw  them  also  came  under  his  observation.    Of  these  19  were  treated 

rj  drainage  after  occlusion  had  failed  and  18  died  ;  in  9  more  intermediate 

^lipQtation  was  performed,  with  7  deaths  ;  in  12  secondary  amputation  was 

I^urmed,  and  with  9  deaths ;  making  a  total  of  40  cases,  with  34  deaths, 

«*1  oHJy  one  Umb  saved.    Conservative  treatment  was  attempted  without 

aitiiejitic  dressing  in  23  cases,  and  of  these  only  one  finally  recovered,  and 

c  his  case  healing  took  place  by  scabbing  under  a  dry  dressing. 

In  all  cases  m  whkh  antiseptic  treatment  is  impossthUy  and  these  will 
f'^<«aWy  form  a  large  proportion  of  all  gun-shot  wounds  occuning  during 
.rftuai  war,  conservative  treatment  contrasts  most  unfavourably  with  primary 
uiipotation  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  When  amputation  is  determined 
•^  the  operation  requires  to  be  performed  early,  not  because  the  apparent 
njoTv  may  be  veiy  severe,  or  the  mutilation  of  the  limb  so  great  as  obviously 
wi  imperatively  to  call  for  immediate  amputation,  but  because  experience 
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has  ehowti  tliut,  unless  the  limb  be  removed  at  an  early  period,  aftcr-oouse- 
qiiencce  of  the  mwst  serious  aud  fatal  charaeter  will  to  a  certaintj-  eusue. 
Extensive  suppuration  of  tliu  joint,  deep  and  large  aljseesses  burrowing  anioii^^ 
the  muscles  of  tlic  thigh,  nnd  coustK^nent  exhaustion  of  the  patient  by  hectic, 
or  his  destruetiou  by  pyaimiii,  are  the  conditions  that  amputation  alone,  jter- 
formed  at  an  eai^ly  stage,  can  avert.  This  necessity  for  early  amputation  in 
penetniting  bullet-wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  when  antiseptic  treatment  is 
impossible,  is  recognized  by  all  moilern  military  Sni^^ns.  Guthrie  aud 
Larrey  in  the  French  wars,  Esmarch  and  .Stromeyer  in  tlie  Schleswig-HolsUjiu 
campaign,  and  the  Sur};eons  in  the  Crime!!,  all  found  that  the  attempt  to  save 
a  limb  so  injured  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  patient's  life. 

Bnllet-wounds  of  the  ankk-joint  do  not  necessarily  rei|uire  amputation.     If 
the  bones  he  not  too  extensively  comminuted,  and  more  particularly  if  the 
)>(>sterior  tibial  artery  aud  ncn'e  have  esutped  injury,  an  attempt,  and  probalily 
a  successful  one,  may  be  made  to  save  the  limb  ;  the  injury  tieing  treated  ou 
those  principles  which  will  be  deserilied  in  the  cliapters  on  Fractures  aud  on 
Dislocations.      In  such  cases  extraction  of   fragments,  and  excision  of  the 
splinteRHl  ends,  are  necessary  ;  and  modified  oikirations,  partial  excision  hy 
means  of  gouge,  forceps,  and  Key's  saw,  will  be  found  more  successful  than  the 
more  systematic  o[)enitions.    Ourit  has  collected  l')ij  cases  of  excision  of  the 
ankle,  with  9+  recoveries,  51  or  S3'D2  jcr  cent,  deaths,  and  5  uncertain.     If 
the  large  vessels  and  nerves  have  been  cut  across,  and  the  bones  veiy  ex- 
tensiToly  sliattcred,  amputation  will  be  the  pro[)er  course  to  pursue. 
The  ihottlder,  and  more  particularly  the  left  shoulder,  from  its  advanced 
position  in  the  act  of  firing,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  gun-shot 
injury  ;  the  bullet  either  lodging  in  the  head  of  the  humenis 
or  traversing  it,  and  perhaps  fracturing  some  of  the  bony 
processes  of  the  scapula  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  common  shot,  or  fragments  of  shells,  carrying 
away  the  fleshy  cushion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  It  is  especially 
in  bullet-wounds  of  the  shoulder  aud  elbow-joint,  tliat  con- 
servative surgery  has  been  most  successful.     In  such  cases, 
when  the  buiies  are   ))enetratcd,  and  even  shattered   by  a 
bullet,  provided  the  main  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
limb  be  not  injured,  amputation  will  selduni  be  required  ; 
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and,  indeed,  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  surgerj 


that  excision  should  be  preferred  to  amputntiim  iuallcatst.'sin 
which  the  large  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  not  wounded, 
or  the  soil  parts  too  extensively  disorganized.  The  wound  having  Uvu 
enlarged,  loose  spicula  nmst  be  removeil,  and  the  splintered  and  jagged  enda 
of  the  fractured  bone  sawn  smootlily  off.  If  the  bullet  lie  stiU  lodged  in  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  as  in  Fig.  119,  the  same  courie  should  be  adopted. 
It  has  been  a  question  with  Sut^eoiis  whether  excision  or  amputation  should  lie 
done  when  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  humenis  has  been  much  splintereil, 
with  or  without  {tenetratiou  of  the  joint.  In  these  cases  the  epiphysis  is  oflen 
miinjured.  Guthne  advised  amimtation  ;  but  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  war  in  America  has  been  that  five  or  six  inches  of  the  shaft  of  the  humenis 
may  be  removed  with  perfect  safety,  and  that  no  good  comes  of  leaving  the 
uninjured  bead,  which  should  also  l>e  excined.  The  results  of  excision  of  tite 
joinU  of  the  upper  extremity  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.    Thoa 
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BaodcDs  BtatCB  that  he  Bayed  13  out  of  14  cases  of  excision  of  the  ehoulder. 
According  to  Thornton,  in  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea,  the  shoulder  was 
eicised  12  times  with  2  deaths;  the  elbow  in  17  eases,  of  which  two  were 
fatal  ;  and  partially  in  five  other  cases,  all  of  which  were  successful.  These 
resulta,  which  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  skill  of  our  Army-Surgeons,  were 
more  successful  than  those  that  followed  amputation  of  the  corresponding 
parte.  Of  60  disarticulations  at  the  shoulder,  19,  or  31  per  cent.,  wens  fatal ; 
aud  of  163  amputations  of  the  arm,  29,  or  1!)  per  cent.,  died.  The  result 
of  resection  of  these  joints  has  not  been  quite  so  satisfactory  elsewhere :  thus, 
in  the  Confederate  army  in  America,  Chisholm  states  that  up  to  February, 
18(i4,  of  59  cases  of  excision  of  the  shoulder,  20  proved  nnsucccssful ;  and 
of  45  cases  in  which  the  elbow  was  excised,  9  were  unsuccessful.    In  the 


official  report  of  the  Surgeon- General  of  the  United  States  army,  of  280 
cases  of  excision  of  the  elbow  in  which  the  results  are  known,  it  is  stated 
that  62  died,  and  that  in  IG  amputation  became  necessary.  Of  210  primary 
excisions  of  the  shoulder-joint  death  occurred  in  50  ;  and  in  208  secondary 
excisions  115  cases  were  fatal,  giving  a  mean  mortality  of  32-48,  against 
39'44  for  amputation  at  the  sbonldcr,  and  44'4  for  cases  treated  on  the 
expectant  plan.  In  the  RuBslau  army,  conservative  snrgcry  was  also  exten- 
sively practised ;  and  in  it,  according  to  Mouat  and  Wyatt's  report,  of  20  cases 
of  excision  of  the  elbow,  15  recovered. 

Gnrlt  has  collected  1,661  cases  of  excision  of  the  shoulder  in  military 
surgery  with  1,067  recoveries,  567,  or  347  per  cent.,  deaths,  and  27  uncer- 
tain ;  and  1,438  of  excision  of  the  elbow,  with  1,054  recoveries,  341),  or  24  87 
per  cent.,  deaths,  and  .35  doubtful. 

The  operation  of  excision  of  large  portions  of  the  shaft  of  the  humeniB, 
as  well  as  of  its  head,  was  carried  much  further  by  the  American  military' 
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Surgeons  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  than  had  heretofore  been  done.  Fig.  120, 
taken  from  photographs  in  the  i)088e88ion  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  at 
"Washington,  represents  six  inches  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  with  its  head, 
which  had  been  thus  excised  ;  and  Fig.  121,  the  ann  that  was  left.  I  saw  the 
man,  who  is  an  orderly  in  that  splendid  and  unrivalled  collection,  the  Army 
]Medical  Museum  at  Washington,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  utility  of  his  ann  ; 
the  bone  so  skilfully  taken  away  he  himself  exhibited. 

Excision  of  the  wrist,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  gun-shot  injury  has  not  proved 
very  satisfactory,  not  so  much  from  death  as  from  inutility  of  the  hand  that 
was  left.  Of  27  done  in  the  American  war,  only  8  died.  In  two  instances, 
amputation  of  the  fore-arm  was  practised. 

Gurlt  has  collected  183  cases  with  112  recoveries,  20,  or  15-15  percent, 
deaths,  and  1  uncertain. 

The  steps  of  all  the  excision-operations  are  the  same,  whether  the  excision 
of  the  part  be  required  for  gun-shot  injury,  or  for  other  accidents,  or  for 
disease  ;  except  that  in  gun-shot  injury  advantage  may  often  be  taken  of 
the  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  by  enlarging  which  longitudinally,  the  shattered 
bone  may  be  readily  reached  and  extracted,  and  the  splintered  ends  sawn 
smooth. 

The  question  as  to  the  period  at  which  amputation  ought  to  be  performed  after 
the  infliction  of  gun-shot  wounds  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  among  Surgeons.  The  older  military  Surgeons,  Pare, 
Wiseman,  Ledran,  Ranby,  &c.,  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the  question, 
advocated  the  removal  of  the  hopelessly  injured  limb  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Wiseman's  advice  is  to  "  cut  off  the  limb  quickly, 
while  the  soldier  is  heated  and  in  mettle  ; ''  and  this  advice  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  improved  upon.  After  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  professional  opinion  underwent  a  change  upon  this  subject ;  and 
Faure  wrote  a  thesis,  which  obtained  a  prize  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Surgery,  recommending  delay  in  amputating  in  certain  cases.  Hunter,  Percy, 
and  other  Surgeons  of  repute,  promulgated  similar  ^^ews ;  and  Bilguer,  the 
Surgeon-in-chief  to  the  armies  of  Frederick  the  Great,  went  to  the  absurd  and 
dangerous  extent  of  condemning  amputation  entirely.  These  extreme  opinions 
necessarily  occasioned  a  reaction  ;  and  the  experience  gained  in  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  of  the  Empire  has  enabled  Surgeons  to  settle  this 
question  defluitely.  It  is  more  particularly  through  the  labours  and  observa- 
tions of  John  Bell,  liarrey,  Thomson,  Guthrie,  S.  Cooper,  and  Hennen,  that 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  immediate  amputation  in  all  cases  of  gun- 
shot injury  requiring  this  operation  has  been  fully  recognized,  and  the  truth  of 
Wiseman's  advice  has  Ijecn  re-established. 

In  determining  this  point  we  must  be  guided,  partly  by  surgical  experience 
of  the  result  of  such  cases  when  left  to  nature,  and  partly  by  an  appeal  to  facte. 
In  appealing  to  experience  we  must,  to  use  the  forcible  language  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  contemplate  what  will  1x5  the  condition  of  the  parts  in  twelve  hours,  in 
six  days,  and  in  three  months.  **  In  twelve  hours  the  inflammation,  pain,  and 
tension  of  the  whole  limb,  the  inflamed  countenance,  the  brilliant  eye,  the 
sleepless  and  restless  condition,  declare  the  impression  the  injury  is  making  on 
the  limb  and  on  the  constitutional  powers.  In  six  days,  the  limb  from  the 
groin  to  the  toe,  or  from  the  shoulder  to  the  finger,  is  swollen  to  half  the  size 
of  the  body ;  a  ^iolent  phlegmonous  inflammation  pervades  the  whole  ;  aeroas 
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c£fasion  has  taken  place  in  the  whole  limb  ;  and  abscesses  are  forming  in  the 
great  beds  of  cellnlar  texture  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  extremity. 
In  three  months,  if  the  patient  have  laboured  through  the  agony,  the  bones 
are  carious  ;  the  abscesses  are  interminable  sinuses  ;  the  limb  is  undermined 
and  everywhere  unsound ;  and  the  constitutional  strength  ebbs  to  the  lowest 
degree." 

If  we  appeal  to  facts,  we  shall  find  that  of  300  secondary  amputations 
reported  by  Faure,  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  only  thirty  were  successfiil ; 
whereas  Larrey  saved  three-fourths  of  his  primary  amputations  in  the  Napo- 
leonic wars.  In  the  Peninsular  war,  the  comparative  loss  after  secondary 
amputations  of  the  upper  extremity  was,  to  that  following  the  primary,  as 
twelve  to  one ;  and  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  loss  after  secondary  amputation 
was  three  times  as  great  as  after  primary.  During  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
among  80,000  wounded  Russians  there  were  8,000  amputations.  Of  the 
primary  amputations  of  the  upper  extremity,  leg,  and  foot,  about  one-half,  and 
of  the  lower  and  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  about  one-third  recovered  ;  but  of 
all  the  secondary  amputations  more  than  two-thirds  died.  Primary  amputa- 
tion, therefore,  should  always,  when  practicable,  be  performed  in  preference  to 
secondary. 

But  how  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury  should  it  be  practised  ?  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  Burgeons  that  there  is  often  an  interval  between  the 
infliction  of  the  injury  and  the  supervention  of  the  shock  to  the  system,  in 
which  the  limb  may  more  advantageously  be  removed.  Should  the  depression 
of  **'  shock "  have  come  on,  it  then  becomes  a  question  whether  inmiediate 
amputation  should  be  practised,  or  the  removal  of  the  limb  delayed  until 
reaction  sets  in.  On  this  point  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  lay  down  any  very 
definite  rule ;  but  it  may,  I  think,  be  stated  generally  as  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  best  Anny-Surgeous,  that,  if  the  shock  be  not  very  intense, 
the  limb  may,  under  chloroform,  be  safely  removed.  Should  the  prostration  be 
excessive,  and  there  be  reason  to  fear  the  possibility  of  internal  injury,  it  will 
be  wiser  to  delay  operation.  But  if  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  preservation 
of  the  limb  be  made,  and  if  occasion  for  its  subsequent  removal  should  arise, 
the  Surgeon  must  wait  until  suppuration  has  set  in  before  he  operates,  the  period 
of  acute  inflammation  and  septic  fever  being  allowed  to  pass  by.  The  most 
&vonrable  time  is  usually  about  the  tenth  day.  Among  the  cases  that  require 
secondary  amputation  are  any  in  which  traumatic  gangrene  may  happen  to 
set  in ;  here  the  hmb  must  always  be  removed  without  delay.  If  profuse 
hemorrhage  from  the  wound  occur,  and  do  not  admit  of  suppression 
by  the  ordinary  means,  secondary  amputation  may  become  necessary. 
So,  also,  when  the  bones  do  not  unite,  the  patient  being  worn  out  by 
discharges  and  the  irritation  of  necrosis  and  caries,  and  left  with  a  wasted, 
shattered,  and  useless  limb,  its  removal  is  the  only  means  of  saving  Iff  j.  The 
great  mortality  after  secondary  amputation  in  military  practice  is,  in  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  unfi&vonrablc  hygienic  conditions  to  which  the  wounded 
soldier  is  usually  exposed  from  over-crowding  and  want  of  necessary  apphances. 
He  is  thus  rendered  peculiarly  Uable  to  the  occurrence  of  pyasmia,  septicaemia, 
and  hospital  gangrene. 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  gun-shot  injuries  of  special  regions,  as  of  the 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  will  be  considered  in  the  Chapters  devoted  to  the 
description  of  Injuries  of  those  parts. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


POISONED  WOUNDS. 

A  VERY  important  variety  of  wound  is  that  in  which  a  poison  is  introduced. 
The  poisons  that  can  l)e  thus  inoculated  belonj^  to  two  great  classes  ;  first,  the 
non-infective,  which  have  no  power  of  increasin<^  in  quantity  in  the  livings 
body,  and,  secondly,  those  Avhich  possess  true  infective  properties  and  multiply 
amongst  the  tissues  or  in  the  blood.  In  the  former  class  the  effect  is  propor- 
tional to  the  dose,  in  the  latter  it  is  not ;  in  the  former  the  effect  begins  to 
manifest  itself  immediately,  in  the  latter  there  is  sometimes  a  period  of  incn- 
l)ation,  during  which  no  symptoms  indicate  the  presence  of  the  poison.  Both 
classes  may  act  locally  or  generally.  When  the  non-infective  poisons  pniduce 
grave  general  symptoms,  it  is  due  either  to  the  (juantity  introduced  or  to  the 
intensity  of  the  virus.  The  most  im|X)rtant  of  the  non-infective  poisons  are 
the  venom  of  various  insects,  the  poison  of  snakes,  and  the  chemical  products 
of  putrefaction.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  true  infective  poisons  are 
the  virus  of  rabid  animals,  of  glanders,  of  malignant  pustule,  and  of  certain 
unhealthy  processes  in  the  li>'ing  human  body. 

BTINaS  OF  iKsaoTa 

Stings  of  Insects,  as  of  bees,  wasps,  mosquitoes,  gnats,  &c.,  though 
painful,  seldom  produce  any  serious  inconvenience  ;  yet  occasionally  they  may 
do  so,  and  may  even  prove  fatal,  by  serving  as  a  starting  point  for  erysipelas 
in  some  unhealthy  constitutions,  or  by  giving  rise  to  intense  irritiition  from 
the  multiplicity  of  the  stings,  as  when  bees  in  great  numbers  swarm  upon  and 
sting  a  person  ;  or  they  may  be  dangerous  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
part  that  is  stung,  as  the  eye,  or  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  or  pharynx,  as 
has  happened  from  swallowing  a  bee  in  a  piece  of  honeycomb.  Mosquito-bites 
arc  peculiarly  irritating,  and,  when  numerous,  ix)ison  the  blood,  producing 
ner\'ous  depression  and  great  febrile  irritation.  The  venom  of  a  mosquito  is 
very  powerful,  weight  for  weight  prolmbly  more  so  than  that  of  the  rattlesnake. 
The  bites  of  some  insects,  as  scorpions,  or  the  tarantula  in  Italy,  give  rise  to 
more  serious  and  even  fatal  disturbance.  A  peculiar  train  of  ner%'0U8  pheno- 
mena is  said  to  follow  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  hence  called  *'  tarantisnms  ; " 
a  disease  that  is  generally  stated  to  be  peculiarly  influenced  by  music,  though 
this  has  been  denied  bv  Gozzo. 

TuiixTMENT. — In  the  treatment  of  stings  of  insects  the  application  of  cool- 
ing lotions  or  of  a  cold  poultice,  or  rubbing  the  part  with  olive-oil,  will !«  found 
the  most  useful  means  of  allaying  irritation.  In  some  cases,  more  especially  in 
mosquito-bites,  or  the  stings  of  bees  or  wasps,  touching  the  part  stung  with 
strong  liquor  anmionia^  or  potassae  gives  relief,  if  applied  at  once.  In  the  cji8o 
of  stings  from  wasps  or  bees,  it  should  be  ascertained  that  the  sting  has  not 
been  left  in  the  wound.    If  so,  it  must  be  extracted,  and  the  alkali  applied. 
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BNAKX-BITICS. 

Snake-bites  are  seldom  fatal  in  England,  the  viper  or  adder  not  possessing 
a  sufficiently  energetic  poison  to  destroy  a  healthy  adult,  though  it  might 
possibly  kill  a  child  or  a  very  weak  and  delicate  person.  Snakes  are  said  to  be 
most  actively  venomous  in  warm  weather  and  during  the  season  of  procreation. 
Their  bites  are  of  course  most  dangerous  if  inflicted  through  a  vein  or  glan- 
dalar  part,  or  near  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  or  about  the  neck  and  face.  In 
tropical  countries  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake,  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  the  puff- 
adder,  or  the  tobacco-pipe  snake,  is  often  fatal.  The  number  of  persons  who 
are  annually  killed  by  snake-bites  in  those  parts  of  India  alone  from  which 
returns  are  procurable  amounts  to  about  12,000,  or  about  1  in  every  5,000  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  it  occasionally  happens  even  in  this  country  that  the 
Surgeon  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  wounds  inflicted  by  these  fearful  reptiles 
in  menageries.  Thus,  Sir  E.  Home  has  recorded  a  fatal  case  of  rattle-snake 
bite  occurring  in  England.  A  similar  instance  has  been  seen  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  another  in  Paris,  in  showmen.  The  most  remarkable  case  of 
this  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted  occurred  some  years  ago  at  the  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  and  afforded  an  opportunity,  rare  in  this  country,  of 
witnessing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  cobra  di  capello.  The  patient,  a  keeper 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  was  bitten  in  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  the  poison- 
fang  having  apparently  penetrated  the  angular  vein.  When  brought  to  the 
hospital,  about  half  an  hour  after  the  accident,  he  was  apparently  dying,  being 
unable  to  speak,  swallow,  or  support  himself ;  the  pupils  were  dilated,  the  face 
livid,  the  heart's  action  feeble,  and  he  was  scarcely  conscious.  After  death, 
which  took  place  in  little  more  than  an  hour  from  the  time  of  the  infliction  of 
the  wound,  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  the  cerebral  sinuses  were  found  con- 
gested with  blood,  as  were  also  the  lungs  to  an  immense  extent,  and  the  solid. 
abdominal  viscera.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  loaded  with  dark 
blood,  the  left  being  empty ;  indeed,  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia  were  strik- 
ingly marked.  In  this  case,  death  would  appear  to  have  resulted  from  the 
poison  paralysing  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  those  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  which  are  concerned  in  carrying  on  respiration,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  blood  was  disorganized  by  the  action  of  the  virus. 

Effbcfs  of  Sxakb-poisox. — The  venom  of  the  cobra  has  been  found  to 
consist  of  an  albuminous  fluid  of  neutral  reaction,  holding  cells  in  suspension. 
It  is  said  to  contain  also  a  non-organized  ferment  resembling  ptyaline.  The 
poison  is  secreted  by  a  gland  communicating  by  a  duct  with  the  hollow  fang, 
and  so  situated  that  in  the  act  of  biting  it  is  compressed  by  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  and  the  venom  is  thus  forcibly  ejected  from  the  fang.  When  given  intern- 
ally, or  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  it  fails  to  kill.  Snake-poison,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  system  through  a  bite  or  puncture,  may  prove  injurious  or  kill, 
either  by  its  primary  and  direct  depressing  influence  on  the  nervous  system, 
somewhat  resembling  that  produced  by  some  narcotic  poisons ;  or,  secondarily, 
and  more  remotely,  by  exciting  severe  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar 
tiffiue  of  the  limb  or  part.  The  intensity  of  its  effects  depends  upon  the 
quantity  injected,  and  consequently  upon  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  animal 
inflicting  the  wound  ;  one  that  has  been  compelled  to  bite  frequently  has  no 
longer  the  destructive  power  which  it  had  when  fresh. 

Tlie  first  mode  of  death  occurs  only  when  the  poison  is  either  very  powerful, 
or  the  animal  bitten  small.    Thus  the  poison  of  the  tobacco-pipe  snake  is  said 
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to  be  so  virulent,  that  it  will  kill  a  full-grown  man  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  rattle-snake,  and  the  cobra  di  capello,  will  kill  a  small  animal  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds  ;  and  a  man,  bitten  some  years  ago  by  a  rattle- 
snake in  Paris,  died  in  nine  hours ;  the  cobra-bite  just  related  was  fatal  in 
little  more  than  one  houi' ;  the  Australian  tiger-snake  will  kill  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  snake  is  less  venomous  and  death  is  not  speedy,  the  ]K>ison  excites 
diffuse  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  limb  bitten. 
This  is  a  very  common  consccjuence  of  the  bite  of  the  viper  in  this  country. 
It  may  occur  also  after  bites  by  the  larger  ophidia.  Thus,  in  the  case  which 
occurred  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  patient  died  on  the  eighteenth  day  after 
the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake,  with  large  abscesses  in  tiie  arm  and  in  the  axilla, 
and  with  sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  limb. 

The  Symptoms  occurring  after  a  poisonous  snake-bite  consist  in  great 
depression  and  prostration  of  the  system,  a  feeble  and  intermittent  pulse, 
dilated  pupils,  usually  slight  delirium,  indistinctness  of  speech,  at  times 
complete  aphasia,  speedy  stupor,  insensibility  and  death.  The  pain  is  burning 
and  lancinating,  whilst  the  part  bitten  swells  and  becomes  livid  in  a  few  hours ; 
and  if  the  patient  survive  sufficiently  long,  diffuse  inflammation  and  gangrene 
occur  in  its  neighbourhood ;  involuntary  evacuations  take  place ;  the  depression 
increases  and  may  eventually  terminate  fatally,  or  end  slowly,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  whose  health  may  long  soffer 
seriously  from  the  effects  of  the  accident. 

Treatment. — This  is  local  and  general. 

The  Looal  Treatment  can  be  fulfilled  with  success  only  when  the  patient 
is  seen  inmiediately  after  the  accident,  as  the  absorption  of  the  poison  is  very 
rapid.  It  presents  two  great  indications  ;  1,  to  prevent  the  absoq)tion  of  the 
poison  into  the  system  :  and  2,  to  treat  the  diffuse  inflammation  and  sloughing 
that  may  subsequently  occur.  The  first  indication  may  be  fulfilled  by  tying  a 
ligature  so  tightly  round  the  limb  at  a  little  distance  above  the  injured  part,  as 
to  arrest  all  circulation  through  it.  In  this  way  the  absorption  of  the  poison 
may  be  prevented  ;  the  wound  should  then  be  freely  cauterized  with  a  I'ed-hot 
iron  or  cinder,  or  better  still,  excised,  and  a  cupping-glass  applied  over  the 
cut  surface,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  blood  in  the  neighbourhood  which  may  have 
l)ccome  c(mtaminated  by  the  poison.  If  a  cupping-glass  be  not  at  hand,  or  if 
the  part  bitten  be  so  situated  as  not  to  admit  of  its  application,  there  can  l)e 
no  objection  to  the  employment  of  suction  by  the  mouth  after  fi:ee  excision  ; 
the  poison  not  being  alisorbed  by  an  unbroken  mucous  membrane.  In  using 
suction,  the  mouth  should  be  nnsed  with  brandy.  A  plan  sometimes  adopted 
when  the  bite  is  inflicted  while  shooting  in  India  is  to  pinch  the  part  up  and 
cut  it  out  at  once  and  then  to  make  a  paste  in  the  wound  with  blood  and  gun- 
powder and  light  it,  by  which  the  raw  surface  is  effectually  cauterized.  With 
the  view  of  lessening  the  swelling,  tension,  and  pain  of  the  limb,  frictions  with 
olive  oil  are  said  to  l)e  advantiigeous.  After  diffuse  inflammation  has  set  in, 
this  must  be  treated  on  general  principles — by  fomentations  and  free  incision. 

The  Cenetitiitioiial  Treatment  consists  in  the  early  and  free  administra- 
tion  of  the  most  fHjwerful  stimulants,  with  the  view  of  combating  the  depression 
that  exists.  For  this  purix)8c  brandy,  wine,  ammonia,  or  ether  must  be  freely 
given.  The  mu  do  hire — which  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  some  tropical 
countries— owes  its  efficacy  to  the  ammonia  which  it  contains.    Should  diowsi* 
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ness  come  on,  the  patient  must  be  made  to  walk  about ;  and  artificial  respiration 
with  galvanism  maj  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  means  of  maintaining  life  until  the 
efTects  of  the  stimulants  may  overcome  those  of  the  poison.  Enforced  exercise 
— the  patient  being  made  to  run  for  some  distance  behind  a  carriage  driven  at 
a  steady  pace — is  another  means  of  keeping  up  the  respiration,  while  the  sweat- 
ing aids  in  the  elimination  of  the  poison.  Large  doses  of  arsenic  have  been 
recommended  as  a  kind  of  specific,  and  the  "  Tanjore  pill,"  a  celebrated  Indian 
remedy,  owes  its  activity  to  this  mineral ;  but  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
in  administering  this,  lest  the  remedy  prove  as  fatal  as  the  injury  for  which  it 
is  administered.  Halford,  of  Melbourne,  has  used,  in  cases  of  bite  by  the 
'*  brown  snake,"  a  very  venomous  kind,  whose  bite  is  nearly  always  fatal,  an 
injection  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water, 
into  a  superficial  vein,  such  as  the  radial.  Fifteen  or  thirty  minims  are  thrown 
in,  and  repeated  according  to  circumstances.  The  effect  is  described  as  im- 
mediate rousing  of  the  patient  from  his  stupor.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  however, 
finds  that  this  remedy  has  no  power  in  cases  of  cobra-bite,  or  as  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  of  Indian  serpents,  whatever  its  efScacy  may  be  in  counteracting  the 
deadly  effects  of  those  of  the  Australian  species.  As  liquor  potassse  decom- 
poses the  virus  into  a  sediment  and  supernatant  fluid,  both  of  which  are  in- 
nocnous,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  act  as  a  true  antidote ;  but  it  has 
not  been  found  to  do  so  when  injected  into  the  blood  of  bitten  animals. 

Difficulty  with  respect  to  antidotes  for  snake-poisoning  appears  to  exist  as 
much  in  their  application  as  in  their  discovery.  The  venom  of  a  snake  is  at 
once  injected  into  the  blood  of  the  animal  bitten,  is  carried  with  the  circula- 
tion to  the  nervous  centres,  decomposing  the  fluid  that  conveys  it,  so  that  it 
has  the  start  of  any  antidote  that  can  possibly  be  applied  to  prevent  its  direct 
toxic  effects  on  the  system.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  antidote 
could  act  unless  it  were  injected  into  the  veins  simultaneously  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  snake-poison  into  the  blood.  Unless  a  surgeon  be  at  hand 
prepared  to  do  this  at  the  moment,  as  in  the  case  of  an  animal  bitten  for 
experiment,  the  time  lost  would  probably  render  the  counteraction  of  the 
poiison  impossible.  It  is  evident  that  drugs  or  substances  swallowed  with  the 
\'iew  of  acting  as  antidotes  could  not  be  absorbed  from  the  stomach  in  time 
to  be  efficacious. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  patient 
alive,  by  the  administration  of  stimulants,  until  the  toxic  effects  of  the  poison 
wear  off. 

BITXS   OF    RABID   AKIMAZiS:   HTDBOPHOBIA. 

Bites  of  rabid  animals  give  rise  to  the  disease  so  much  and  so  justly  dreaded, 
bat  fortunately  seldom  seen  in  man  in  this  country,  Sydropholna. 

This  disease  cannot  originate  de  novo  in  man,  but  occurs  in  him  invariably, 
and  in  the  lower  animals  most  commonly,  as  the  result  of  inoculation.  Animals 
of  the  canine  and  feline  species  are  most  subject  to  it ;  especially  the  dog,  the 
wolf,  the  fox,  the  jackal,  and  the  cat.  The  horse,  ass,  cow,  or  pig  may  be 
affected  with  it  by  inoculation  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  It  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  observed  in  lions  or  tigers,  or  in  the  larger  feline  animals. 
Does  rabies  ever  originate  ds  novo  in  animals  ?  Sir  Thomas  Watson  says  not  ; 
most  veterinary  surgeons  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not,  but  is  invariably  the 
result  of  inoculation.    If  it  ever  does  arise  spontaneously,  its  causes  are  very 
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obscure.  But  it  certainly  appears  to  be  subject  to  epidemic  variations.  In 
some  years  hydrophobia  is  never  heard  of — in  others  it  is  very  rife.  Hydro- 
phobia has  followed  the  bite  of  an  animal  that  has  shown  no  signs  of  rabies — 
one  of  those  many  inexplicable  occurrences  in  this  singular  disease.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  season,  being  most  common  in  the  early  spring 
months ;  thus  Eckel  found  it  most  conmion  in  dogs  in  February  and  May. 
Want  of  water,  sudden  clianges  from  heat  to  cold,  bad  food,  and  ansatisfied 
sexual  desire,  have  also  each  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  its  occurrence  in 
animals.  When  we  inquire  into  the  operation  of  these  alleged  causes,  we 
fail  to  discover  any  direct  and  positive  connection  between  any  one  of  them  and 
rabies.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  want  of  water,  it  would 
appear  that  in  those  countries  in  which  animals  of  the  canine  and  feline  races 
are  most  exposed  to  these  conditions,  hydrophobia  is  unknown.  Thus  Mr. 
Donovan,  who  hafi  resided  and  travelled  for  many  years  in  Central  Africa, 
informs  me  that,  in  the  deserts  of  that  country,  where  water  is  so  scarce  that 
man  and  beast  often  die  of  thirst,  lions  are  always  to  be  found  and  are 
occasionaUy  seen  going  about  in  families,  whilst  hyaenas,  jackals,  and  wild  dogs 
are  most  numerous,  and  yet  hydrophobia  is  unknown.  Barrow,  a  scientiflc 
and  observant  traveller,  makes  a  similar  statement,  viz.,  that  hydrophobia 
cannot  proceed  from  thirst  and  heat,  as  it  is  unknown  in  Egypt,  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  some  other  tropical  parts.  The  theory  of  hydrophobia 
arising  from  ungratified  sexual  desire  appears  to  be  equally  untenable.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  Africa,  Mr.  Donovan  says,  for  wolves,  jackals,  and  wild  dogs 
to  prowl  about  mad  with  heat ;  and  in  this  state  they  are  most  dangerous,  s(» 
much  BO  that  domesticated  dogs  instinctively  shun  them,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  ever  having  communicated  hydrophobia.  Having  been  told 
that  no  bitches  were  allowed  in  Sark,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Cockrid<re  of  that  Island 
to  inquire  if  this  were  the  fact,  and  if  so,  whether  hydrophobia  were  preva- 
lent there.  He  informed  me  that  there  were  no  bitches  in  the  island,  and 
that  dogs  were  very  numerous,  but  that  no  case  of  hydrophobia  had,  to  his 
knowledge,  ever  occurred  there,  and  that  the  clergyman,  who  had  had  thirty 
years*  experience  of  the  island,  had  never  heard  of  a  case  of  that  disease. 
Dogs  more  frequently  become  rabid  than  bitches ;  thus,  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-one  cases  collected  by  Eckel,  only  fifteen  occurred  in  bitches ;  and 
amongst  dogs  it  is  most  common  in  those  of  a  mongrel  breed,  seldom  affecting 
those  that  are  of  pure  blood,  or  that  have  been  castrated. 

In  man,  hydrophobia  occurs  either  from  the  bite  of  a  dog  known  to  be  rabid, 
or  from  a  raw  surface,  as  a  crack  in  the  lip,  being  licked  by  an  animal  ill  c»f 
the  rabies,  but  in  whom  the  characteristic  symptoms  have  not  developed  them- 
selves. But  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  is  by  n<» 
means  certain  to  occasion  hydrophobia ;  in  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  peoplo 
who  are  bitten  by  animals  in  a  state  of  rabies  do  not  take  the  disease.  Thus 
Hunter  and  Vaughan  (Halford)  state  that  only  one  out  of  twenty  or  thirty 
who  are  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  becomes  hydrophobic.  But  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
wolf  is  far  more  dangerous  than  that  of  a  mad  dog.  Watson  states  that  of 
114  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves,  C7  died  of  hydrophobia.  The  bite  of  u 
rabid  cat  is  also  more  dangerous  than  that  of  a  dog.  The  fact  is  that  the  do^ 
usually  bites  at  the  legs,  and  thus  when  he  inflicts  a  wound,  it  is  through 
clotliing,  by  which  his  teeth  are  wi{)ed  and  the  saliva  arrested,  and  thus  the 
wound  escapes  inoculation.    Wolves  and  cats,  on  the  other  hand,  always  flj 
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at  naked  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face  or  throat ;  hence  the  greater  danger  of 
their  bites.  There  is  this  important  difference  between  the  poisonous  im- 
pregnation of  the  wound  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  and  of  a  snake.  In  the 
case  of  the  dog  the  poison  is  only  adherent  to  the  tooth,  and  hence,  if  this  be 
wiped  in  its  passage  through  clothing,  the  bite  is  rendered  innocuous.  In  the 
case  of  the  snake,  the  poison  is  projected  through  the  hollow  fang,  and  hence^ 
wherever  that  enters,  however  cleanly  its  exterior  may  be  wiped,  this  drop  of 
poison  is  injected  into  the  parts  at  the  extreme  point  of  penetration.  A  snake 
that  bites  through  a  gaiter  or  glove,  would,  therefore,  inflict  as  deadly  a  wound 
as  if  the  unprotected  foot  or  hand  were  struck  by  the  fang ;  whereas  the  tooth 
of  the  rabid  dog  would  be  wiped,  and  the  bite  be  harmless.  But  making  all 
allowance  for  the  mechanical  action  of  clothing  in  preventing  inoculation  of 
the  part  bitten,  there  is,  I  think,  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  different  individuals  to  the  poison  of  rabies. 
For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  veterinary  Surgeons  and  others  have  often 
been  bitten  on  an  uncovered  hand  by  rabid  dogs,  and  yet  have  escaped  the 
disease.  Elliotson  mentions  the  cases  of  two  sisters  who  were  both  bitten 
in  the  face  by  the  same  rabid  dog;  the  first  escaped — the  second  died  of 
hydrophobia.  White,  of  Brighton,  disbelieving  in  the  contagion  of  the 
disease,  inoculated  himself  with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog  with  impunity. 

It  is  not  only  the  saliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  that  is  infective. 
Pasteur  has  shown  that  the  blood  and  the  substance  of  organs,  as  of  the  brain 
and  medulla  oblongata,  when  inoculated  produce  the  disease. 

Rabies  differs  from  most  other  specific  diseases  in  the  length  of  time  that 
the  poison  may  lie  dormant  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms.  This 
period  is  very  variously  estimated  by  different  writers.  It  is  now  generally 
iielieved  to  extend  only  to  a  few  weeks.  Elliotson  says  that  the  average  time 
tliat  elapses  between  the  injury  and  the  symptoms  is  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months.  In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  bitten  whilst 
separating  a  tame  fox  and  a  dog  that  were  quarrelling,  (it  is  doubtfril  by  which 
animal  the  bite  was  inflicted)  the  disease  did  not  develop  itself  until  between 
six  and  seven  weeks  after  the  injury.  Meade  has  related  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  had  the  disease  fifteen  months  after  the  bite  ;  and  Mayer  of  St.  Peters- 
burg that  of  a  young  man  who  died  of  hydrophobia  twenty-six  months  after 
being  bitten  ;  Sir  Thomas  Watson  adduces  evidence  that  the  poison  may  lie 
dormant  for  years.  Writers,  however,  who  state  that  six,  seven,  twelve,  and 
even  fifteen  years  have  intervened  between  the  infliction  of  the  wound  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms,  have  evidently  conmiitted  an  exaggeration 
or  fallen  into  error,  having  probably  confounded  with  hydrophobia  other 
nervous  affections  that  closely  resemble  it.  In  this  long  and  tmccrtain  period 
of  incubation  the  disease  bears  some  resemblance  to  syphilis,  which  may 
<KX»sionally  give  rise  to  no  definite  symptoms,  either  local  or  general,  till  six 
weeks  after  inoculation. 

HyuPTOMS  IN  THB  DoG. — The  Surgeon  is  sometimes  asked  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  a  dog  that  has  bitten  a  person,  and  which  is 
suspected  of  being  mad.  The  following  description  of  the  symptoms  of 
ftftTriftg  in  tke  Dog,  by  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson^  will  aid  him  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  on  these  points. 

"  The  premonitory  indications  of  rabies  in  a  dog  are  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  observation  of  changes  in  its  demeanour ;  consequently,  although 
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they  may  be  too  trifling  to  be  noticed  by  a  casual  observer,  they  are  fortunately 
sufficiently  striking  to  arrest  the  attention  of  any  one  who  is  about  a  dog,  and 
is  familiar  with  its  habits  and  individual  peculiarities. 

*^  A  dog  about  to  become  rabid  loses  its  natural  liveliness.  It  mopes  about 
as  if  preoccupied  or  apprehensive,  and  seeks  to  withdraw  into  dark  comers. 
From  the  first  there  is  usually  a  foreshadowing  of  that  most  constant  symptom 
of  the  disease — depraved  appetite.  Mad  dogs  devour  not  only  filth  and 
rubbish  of  every  kind  with  avidity,  but  even  their  own  excrement — often  im- 
mediately after  it  has  been  passed.  Indications  of  this  tendency  appear  early, 
and  are  more  than  suspicious. 

"  Along  with  this  peculiarity  of  behaviour  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  notice 
that  an  infected  dog,  from  the  first,  snaps  at  other  dogs  without  provocation. 
This  snappishness  in  most  dogs  is  very  striking.  If  a  dog  previously  known 
to  have  no  such  habit,  snaps  indiscriminately  at  the  first  dog  it  meets  in  the 
yard  or  in  the  street,  it  is  probably  not  safe. 

^*  So  far  I  have  had  in  mind  chiefly  what  is  to  be  observed  in  dogs  tied  up  or 
at  home.  A  dog  which  is  at  large  \a  also  to  be  recognized  as  in  a  dangerous 
state  by  its  demeanour.  A  healthy  dog  in  its  progress  along  a  street  or  else- 
where shows  at  every  step  that  its  attention  is  awake  to  the  sights  and  sounds 
which  it  encounters.  The  rabid  dog,  on  the  contrary,  goes  sullenly  and  un- 
observantly  forwards,  and  is  not  diverted  by  objects  obviously  likely  to  attract 
it.  This  statement,  however,  is  subject  to  the  important  exception  already 
referred  to,  that  it  is  excited  both  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  an  animal  of  its 
own  species. 

*'  Of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  final  stage  of  the  disease,  the  most 
important  and  characteristic  are  those  which  relate  to  the  organs  in  which  it 
localizes  itself — the  mouth  and  throat.  Attention  is  often  drawn  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  mouth  in  an  animal  supposed  to  be  healthy,  by  the  observation 
that  it  tries  to  scratch  the  comers  of  its  mouth,  as  if  attempting  to  get  rid  of 
the  ropy  mucus  which  is  seen  to  be  discharged  from  it.  In  dogs  that  are  tied 
up,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  bark  has  entirely  lost  its  ring,  and  acquires  a 
peculiar  hoarseness,  which  can  be  recognized  even  by  the  most  unobservant. 
As  the  disease  progresses  the  discharge  increases,  the  lower  jaw  hangs  as  if 
paralysed,  and  the  animal  has  evident  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Along  witli 
this  there  is  often  loss  of  power  in  the  hind  limbs.  If  now  the  dog  be  watched, 
the  peculiarities  of  behaviour  which  have  been  already  noticed  are  seen  to 
present  themselves  in  a  much  more  marked  degree  than  before.  It  is  observed, 
firat,  that  it  is  subject  to  paroxysms  of  excitement,  in  which  it  makes  often - 
rei)eated  efforts  to  bite  or  gnaw  all  objects  (such  as  woodwork,  straw,  &c.) 
within  its  reach,  while  at  the  same  time  it  continues  to  exhibit  the  tendency 
already  mentioned  to  devour  its  own  excrement ;  and,  secondly,  even  durin<r 
the  remissions,  its  excitement  is  at  once  renewed  by  the  sight  or  sound  of 
another  dog. 

*'  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  disease  occurs  at  all  seasons,  that  the  mad 
dog  continues  to  recognize  its  master  and  to  manifest  pleasure  when  kindly 
spoken  to,  that  it  does  not  shun  water,  and  that  in  many  cases  from  first  t<.> 
last  that  wild  fury  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  disease,  is 
conspicuously  aljscnt." 

Symptoms  ix  Mait. — The  wound  has  generally  cicatrized  long  before  any 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia  declare  themselves  ;  and  no  peculiar  appearance  is 
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presented  by  the  scar.  Shooting  pains,  twitching  and  itching  sensations  have, 
however,  occasionally  been  experienced  in  the  site  of  the  wound  before  the 
sapervention  of  the  attack. 

The  symptoms  are  usually  ushered  in  for  two  or  three  days  (according  to 
Perry  for  five  or  six)  by  some  antecedent  phenomena,  consisting  of  giddiness, 
chills  and  heats,  and  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort.  In  some  cases  vesicles 
under  the  tongue  have  been  observed.  The  more  special  symptoms  never 
manifest  themselves  until  the  disease  is  fairly  established ;  they  consist  essen- 
tially in  violent  and  repeated  convulsive  movements  of  a  reflex  character, 
induced  by  various  external  influences  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  body  or  on 
the  &nces,  or  by  mental  impressions  ;  and  they  speedily  end  in  exhaustion  and 
death. 

The  special  symptoms  are  referable  to  an  excessive  irritability  of  the 
medulla  and  upper  part  of  the  cord,  in  consequence  of  which  the  slightest 
afferent  impulse  causes  a  wide-spreading  and  violent  reflex  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  and  of  those  of  the  neck  and  sometimes 
of  the  jaw  and  tongue.  At  the  same  time  there  is  considerable  mental  dis- 
turbance, chiefly  assuming  the  form  of  excessive  terror  and  agitation. 

The  SzcaMdve  Xrritabili^  of  tliA  Xedulla  and  upper  part  of  the 
Bpmal  Cord  is  shown  first  by  the  very  sUght  nature  of  the  afferent  impulses 
which  are  sufficient  to  cause  a  reflex  spasm.  A  blast  of  cold  air,  the  rustling  of 
the  bed-clothes,  the  slightest  touch  of  or  movement  on  the  skin,  will  bring  on 
convulsions.  As  the  disease  advances,  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense 
produces  the  same  effect ;  so  that  a  sudden  flash  of  light  before  the  eyes,  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  from  a  looking-glass,  or  a  sudden  noise,  as  the  slamming 
of  a  door,  will  produce  a  spasm.  Mental  impressions  even  may  cause  the 
same  result.  The  noise  produced  by  hquids  being  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another  is  peculiarly  distressing  to  die  patient ;  and  EUiotson  mentions  a  case 
in  which  a  patient  with  hydrophobia  was  thrown  into  violent  agitation  by 
hearing  the  dresser  who  sat  up  with  him  void  urine.  The  sufferings  and  con- 
vulsions that  patients  experience  when  they  attempt  to  drink  are  owing  to  the 
same  cause.  The  normal  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  that 
rxxrurs  in  swallowing  becomes  spasmodic,  and  spreads  widely  to  other  muscles, 
ending  in  a  general  convulsion,  and  the  recollection  of  these  sufferings  makes 
them  afraid  to  repeat  the  attempt ;  hence  the  fear  of  liquids  from  which  the 
disease  derives  its  name. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  the  spasm  affects  chiefly  the  muscles  of 
deglutition  and  respiration  ;  a  catch  in  the  breathing,  resembling  what  often 
occuiB  when  a  person  goes  into  a  cold  bath,  is  met  with  as  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms,  taking  place  in  the  midst  of  conversation,  and  before  the  patient^s 
mind  is  directed  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  This  catch  is  due  to  the 
spasmodic  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  gives  rise  to  severe  pain  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  or  to  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  In  consequence  of  this  spasm  of 
the  diaphragm,  the  patient  makes  from  time  to  time  a  loud  hiccuping  noise, 
which  has  been  likened  to  the  bark  of  a  dog.  As  the  disease  advances  the 
spasms  extend  more  widely,  and  increase  in  violence.  The  extraordinary 
moBclee  of  respiration  and  those  of  the  neck  and  jaw  are  thrown  into  violent 
spasms,  and  the  convulsions  may  extend  even  more  widely.  The  laryngeal 
muscles  also  become  affected,  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  not  an  uncommon 
mode  of  death.    Towards  the  end  of  the  case  the  spasms  may  occur  without 
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any  recognizable  external  stimulus,  but  just  before  death  they  may  entirely 
cease. 

From  an  early  stage  of  the  case  there  is  an  abundant  viscid  secretion  from 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  which  the  patient  finds  great  difficulty  in  expectorating, 
often  trying  to  pull  it  out  with  the  fingers ;  and  children  may  in  this  way 
scratch  and  tear  the  skin  of  the  lips  and  nose. 

One  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  one  of  the  most  persistent,  is  extreme 
Xental  Agitation  and  Terror,  a  vague  sense  of  dread  and  horror  at  the  im- 
pending fate.  Spectral  illusions  sometimes  occur,  the  patient  supposing  himself 
to  be  surrounded  by  animals,  by  horrid  forms,  or  by  gaping,  ghastly,  and 
grinning  countenances,  by  flies  or  wasps.  The  first  symptom  in  the  Duke  of 
Riclmiond's  case  was,  that  he  fimcied  some  poplar-trees  opposite  his  bedroom- 
window  to  be  men  looking  in.  These  delusions  may  alternate  with  fits  of 
delirium,  terror,  and  frenzy.  In  these  it  is  said  that  the  patient  barks  like  a 
dog,  and  endeavours  to  bite  ;  but  this  is  a  popular  error—- the  pretended  bark 
is  merely  the  catch  in  breathing,  and  the  attempt  to  bite  is  nothing  but  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  and  mouth  induced  by  the  viscid  and  ropy  saliva. 

The  temperature  is  not  usually  very  high,  not  much  over  100**  P.  Albumen 
and  sugar  have  been  found  in  the  urine  by  F.  A.  Southam,  the  sugar  doubt- 
less depending  on  irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

IhiratioiL  and  Temiiiiation. — The  disease  may  prove  fatal  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  or  life  may  be  prolonged  for  six  or  seven  days  ;  death  generally 
occurring  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day,  apparently  from  exhaustion. 

Death  may  occur  in  various  ways,  from  coma,  from  spasm  of  the  glottis  or 
from  exhaustion. 

Occaflionally  the  symptoms  subside  completely  before  death  ;  the  increased 
sensibility  of  the  surface  disappearing,  the  mental  agitation  or  delusion  being 
removed,  and  deglutition  and  respiration  being  quietly  performed.  Thus, 
Latham  relates  the  case  of  a  man  labouring  under  this  disease,  who  sat  up 
quietly  in  bed  and  drank  a  pint  of  porter  half  an  hour  before  he  died.  In 
these  cases  the  pulse  gradually  becomes  slower  and  slower,  and  finally  ceases 
to  beat.  This  mode  of  death  is  not  exhaustion,  but  is  due  to  a  destructive 
change  in  the  cardiac  centre  in  the  medulla. 

Prognosis. — I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  of  recovery  from  hydro- 
phobia, after  the  disease  has  fairly  set  in.  It  cannot,  however,  be  pronounced 
absolutely  and  inevitably  fatal;  for  RadclifTe  states  that,  of  109  authentic 
cases,  recovery  took  place  in  14. 

Pathology. — The  appearances  which  are  found  after  death  in  undoubted 
cases  of  hydrophobia  are  such  as  to  harmonize  with  the  symptoms  during  life. 
The  most  definite  and  characteristic  change  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
medulla,  '^  most  intense  in  the  hypo-glossal,  glosso-phaiyngcal  and  vagal  nuclei 
and  their  neighbourhood."  Gowers  found  the  changes  identical  and  so  clearly 
marked,  that  the  nature  of  the  affection  could  have  been  recognized  from  the 
post-mortem  appearance  alone  in  seven  out  of  eight  cases  he  examined. 
Nothing  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  the  microscope  shows  ante-mortem 
clots  in  some  of  the  minute  vessels  and  the  perivascular  spaces  in  the  affected 
r^on  crowded  with  leucocytes.  In  the  regions  in  which  the  disease  is 
most  advanced,  the  leucocytes  pass  beyond  the  lymphatic  spaces  and  invade 
the  tissues  of  the  medulla,  sometimes  being  so  closely  packed  as  to  conceal 
the  normal  structures  in  minute  spots.     The  only  change  in  the  nerve 
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elements  is  slight  granular  degeneration.  The  appearances  are,  in  short, 
merely  those  of  inflammation  of  the  affected  region.  These  appearances  were 
very  marked  in  a  case  which  occurred  under  my  care  in  University  College 
Hospital  in  1871.  Benedikt,  and  others,  have  found  identical  changes  in 
the  dog.  Taking  the  post-mortem  appearances  and  the  symptoms  together, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  disease  is  an  infective 
inflammation,  the  source  of  irritation  coming  from  within  the  vessels.  The 
first  sign  of  damage  to  the  nene-elements  is  their  loss  of  resistance,  and  the 
occurrence  of  violent  and  irregular  action  from  slight  causes.  If  the  patient 
does  not  perish  at  an  early  stage  from  exhaustion,  damage  of  the  nervous  tissue 
progresses  till  the  latter  comes  to  respond  more  feebly  than  natural  to  the 
different  impulses  it  receives  ;  this  corresponds  to  the  period  of  calm  before 
death  that  so  frequently  occurs.  Finally,  it  becomes  incapable  of  performing 
its  functions,  and  the  heart  ceases  to  beat.  Coats  states  that  he  has  found  in 
addition  to  the  congestion  of  the  fauces  always  met  with,  actual  infiltration  of 
the  saUvary  glands  with  leucocytes.  Beyond  these  no  definite  appearances  are 
met  with.  What  the  nature  of  the  poison  is,  and  why  it  should  lie  so  long  latent 
and  finally  attack  a  limited  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system,  are  questions 
which  it  is  at  present  beyond  our  power  to  answer.  That  the  poison  inoculated 
locally  multiplies  in  the  system  and  infects  the  whole  body  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  as  experiments  have  shown  that  the  disease  can  be  communicated 
from  man  to  dogs  by  the  blood.  Hydrophobia,  therefore,  most  nearly  resembles 
an  acute  specific  disease,  the  period  of  incubation  being  however  longer  than 
in  any  other  known  infective  process.  The  fact  of  its  being  communicable 
solely  by  inoculation,  would  not  exclude  it  from  that  class  of  affections. 
Hydrophobia  is  not  in  reality  more  extraordinary  than  such  a  disease  as 
mumps,  in  which  a  period  of  perfect  health,  lasting  for  three  weeks,  intervenes 
between  infection  and  the  appearance  of  a  local  acute  inflammation  attacking 
the  parotid  gland.  The  nature  of  the  poison  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
The  efforts  to  discover  a  specific  microscopic  organism  in  the  saliva  and  blood 
of  rabid  animals  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  have  been  successful. 

Tiaatiumt. — This  must  be  principally  preventive  hvA  palliative.  We  can- 
not speak  of  curative  treatment  of  hydrophobia ;  for,  after  the  disease  has  once 
set  in,  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  will  not  accomplish  more  than  to  lessen  the 
patient's  sufferings,  and  stay  for  a  few  hours  the  almost  inevitably  fatal 
termination. 

When  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  or  even  by  one  that  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  so,  the  Surgeon  should  always  adopt  energetic  means  to  save 
the  patient  from  the  invasion  of  so  fatal  a  disease.  In  having  recourse 
to  preventive  treatment,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  persons  actually  bitten  by  rabid  animals  do  not  fall  victims  to 
hydrophobia  ;  the  probabihty  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  depending  partly 
upon  the  animal  that  bites,  and  partly  upon  whether  the  bite  is  inflicted  on  the 
naked  or  on  the  clothed  part  of  the  body,  and  possibly  also  on  individual  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  disease,  as  has  already  been  stated.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  small  proportion  of  persons  taking  the  disease  out  of  the  total  number 
bitten,  that  so  many  popular  remedies  and  superstitions  have  obtained  an  un- 
merited reputation  for  preventing  the  disease. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  bite  has  been  inflicted,  a  string  or  bandage  of 
some  kind  should  if  possible  be  applied  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  wound,  so 
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as  to  arrest  the  circulation.  Suction  is  commonly  recommended,  and  would 
be  almost  instinctively  practised ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  danger, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  inoculation  may  take  place  through  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  would  certainly  occur  if  there  were  any 
crack  or  abrasion.  The  only  preventive  means  that  can  be  trusted  by  a 
Surgeon,  are  excision  and  camiic. 

Szciflion  of  the  part  bitten  should  be  carefully  and  freely  performed,  no  half 
measures  being  had  recourse  to.  Hence  it  is  better  to  remove  too  much  of  a 
comparatively  unimportant  tissue  or  part,  than  to  allow  the  sufferer  to  run  any 
risk  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  fatal  disease.  In  order  to  excise  every  part  that 
has  been  touched  by  the  tooth,  the  Surgeon,  after  washing  the  wound  and  con- 
tiguous surface  with  strong  carbolic-acid-lotion,  should  make  a  circle  with  ink, 
or  tincture  of  iodine,  completely  round  the  injured  part.  He  must  then  pass 
a  probe  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  excise  the  whole  by  scooping  out  a 
conical  piece  of  the  tissueSy  taking  care  to  go  beyond  the  furthest  limit  to  which 
the  probe  is  passed.  If  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
injured  parts,  potassa  fusa  should  be  applied.  If  the  Up  be  bitten  through,  a 
portion  should  be  cut  out,  and  the  wound  brought  together,  as  in  hare-lip 
operations  ;  if  a  finger  be  injured,  it  should  be  amputated.  When  the  wound 
is  so  situated  that  excision  cannot  readily  be  performed,  potassa  fiisa,  or  strong 
nitric  acid^  or  nitrate  of  silver,  as  recommended  by  Youatt,  should  be  freely 
applied  to  every  comer  of  it.  Of  these  various  caustics  nitric  acid  is  the  best, 
as  it  penetrates  most  easily  into  all  the  crannies  of  the  wound.  If  the  wound 
have  already  cicatrized,  the  bitten  part  should  be  excised  at  any  time  after  the 
injury,  provided  the  dog  is  known  to  have  been  mad,  or  to  have  become  so 
afterwards  ;  for  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  has 
occurred  at  a  remote  period,  it  has  been  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with, 
some  peculiar  action  set  up  in  the  wound,  which  might  possibly  be  averted  by 
the  removal  of  the  cicatrix. 

I  forbear  to  speak  of  any  other  means  of  constitutional  preventive  treatment, 
as  I  consider  them  utterly  undeserving  of  confidence. 

After  the  disease  has  once  set  in,  nothing  can  be  done  but  to  palliate 
symptoms  and  to  prolong  life.  Every  possible  remedy  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  could  devise,  from  warm  water  to  viper-  and  ticuna-poisou,  has  been 
tried,  and  been  found  utterly  useless. 

But,  although  no  treatment  hitherto  tried  has  been  successful  in  curing, 
much  may  be  done  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  induced  by  this  horrible  disease. 
With  this  view,  all  source  of  external  irritation,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
should  be  removed.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  darkened  and  noise- 
less room,  and  not  subjected  to  the  intrusive  curiosity  of  strangers  ;  and  the 
bed  should  be  surrounded  by  gauze  curtains  or  screens,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
disturbing  influence  even  of  a  draught  of  cold  air  blowing  on  the  surface. 
Chloroform  may  be  administered  by  inlialation,  or  chloral  injected  subcu- 
taneously  in  10  to  15  grains  doses  every  second  or  third  hour,  in  order  to  calm 
the  violence  of  the  spasms  and  to  procure  sleep,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
push  it  too  far  lest  coma  result. 

The  hot  air  or  vapour  bath  often  affords  great  temporary  relief,  and 
diminishes  in  a  marked  manner  the  violence  of  the  spasms. 

The  subcutaneous  injection  of  curare  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
some,  and  doubtful  cases  of  cure  by  its  means  reported.    The  dose  is  from  the 
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ith  to  Jth  of  a  grain  every  third  hour.  This  powerful  drug  undoubtedly  para- 
lyzes the  voluntary  muscles,  and  may  thus  arrest  the  spasms.  But  its  use  is 
attended  by  a  special  danger — viz.,  that  of  paralyzing  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, and  thus  asphyxiating  the  patient ;  and,  indeed,  by  it,  and  by  similar 
means,  we  but  treat  a  symptom,  and  do  not  attack  the  real  disease.  Still, 
the  mitigation  of  so  painful  a  symptom  as  repeated  spasms  is  a  great  comfort 
to  the  patient,  and  smooths  the  way  to  the  grave — hence  the  use  of  it,  and  of 
other  sedatives  is  justifiable.  Tracheotomy  has  been  recommended  by  some  in 
order  to  avert  death  by  spasm  of  the  glottis.  But  what  possible  good  can 
result  from  preventing  death  by  this  cause  when  it  is  impending  from  another  ? 
What  advantage  can  there  be  in  submitting  a  patient  to  tracheotomy  when  he 
is  about  to  die  from  coma  or  exhaustion  ?  Lastly,  the  Surgeon  must  bear 
in  Hiind  that  he  has  to  treat  an  exhausting  disease,  and  that  he  must  conse- 
quently support  the  patient  by  wine,  beef-tea,  and  such  nourishment  as  can  be 
taken. 

MAIiXaHANT   PUBTXTXiS. 

Malignant  pustule  or  charbon  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  affection 
produced  by  the  inoculation,  on  the  cutaneous  surface  in  man,  of  the  vims  of 
the  disease  of  cattle  known  as  splenic  fever,  anthrax,  or  the  quarter-evil. 
Splenic  fever  is  fortunately  rare  amongst  animals  in  this  country,  while  in 
France  and  some  parts  of  Germany  it  occurs  with  considerable  frequency 
amongst  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  Malignant  pustule  is  consequently 
also  rare,  being  met  with  chiefly  amongst  workers  in  foreign  hides  or  wools  ; 
on  the  Continent  it  is  common  also  amongst  butchers.  The  virus  has  now 
been  clearly  proved  to  be  a  large,  easily  recognizable  microscopic  organism, 
the  bacillus  anthracis.  It  may  find  entrance  into  the  body  in  the  form  of  dust 
by  the  lungs  or  intestines,  and  then  gives  rise  to  a  general  disease  running  a 
rapid  and  fatal  course  without  the  formation  of  an  external  centre  of  inflamma- 
tion. This  affection  which  is  known  as  "  woolsorter's  disease  **  has  lately 
been  brought  prominently  into  notice  by  the  occurrence  of  several  fatal  cases 
at  Bradford  amongst  workmen  engaged  in  sorting  Persian  and  Bokharan 
wools.  Malignant  pustule  assumes  an  importance  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  ;  first,  because  of  the  necessity  of  recognizing 
it  early  for  its  successful  treatment ;  and  secondly,  because  it  forms  a  type 
of  a  true  infective  process,  both  local  and  general,  and  its  exact  pathology  is 
better  understood  than  that  of  almost  anv  other  similar  disease. 

Symptoiiui. — The  first  symptom  of  malignant  pustule  is  the  formation  of  a 
small  angry  red  pimple  on  some  exposed  part  of  the  body— either  the  &ce, 
hands,  or  arms.  The  patient  may  be  conscious  of  having  scratched  or  pricked 
himself  at  the  point  at  which  the  pimple  appears,  or  he  may  rightly  or  ^^Tongly 
attribute  it  to  the  bite  or  sting  of  an  insect.  The  pimple  is  accompanied  by 
intense  itching,  and  after  some  hours  a  vesicle  forms  on  its  summit,  which  is 
burst  by  the  patient's  scratching  it.  There  now  forms  a  distinct  indurated 
patch,  which  rapidly  extends  ;  at  first  it  is  grey  in  colour,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  second  day  the  central  part  is  black.  The  skin  in  the  neighbourhood 
becomes  red  and  swollen,  and  round  the  edge  of  the  black  patch  a  ring  of 
vesicles  is  formed.  The  individual  vesicles  are  about  the  size  of  mustard 
seeds.  There  now  follows  considerable  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts  with 
enlargement  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  and  if  the  pustule  is  seated 
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on  the  ami,  red  lines  may  run  up  towards  the  axilla.  The  rate  of  progress 
varies  considerably,  but  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  black  eschar  may  reach 
the  size  of  a  florin,  and  the  surrounding  swelling  may  affect  the  whole  side  of 
the  face  or  the  greater  part  of  the  arm.  Beyond  the  itching  there  is  but 
little  pain.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  severe  at  first,  but  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  the  temi)erature  rises  to  101"  or  102",  the  pulse  becomes 
quick  and  irregular,  the  tongue  dry,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  headache,  and 
a  feeling  of  general  severe  illness.  There  may  be  dyspnoea  or  feinting, 
diarrhoea  and  cccasionally  delirium.  If  no  treatment  be  adopted,  the  case 
most  frequently  terminates  fatally  under  a  week  from  its  commencement. 
The  whole  process  may,  however,  remain  local  and  cease  by  itself,  the  redness 
subsiding,  the  slough  separating,  and  the  resulting  granulating  sore  healing 
with  considerable  disfigurement.  This  favourable  termination  is,  however, 
of  great  rarity. 

In  some  exceptional  cases,  the  result  of  the  inoculation  may  be  a  widely 
diffused  oedema  without  the  formation  of  a  distinct  localized  inflammation. 
This  form  is  rapidly  fatal  If  the.  patient  survive  beyond  three  or  four  days 
eschars  and  pustules  may  form  in  the  swollen  pai*t.  This  form  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  French  writers  under  the  name  of  "  malignant  cedemaJ'^ 

The  internal  form — "  woohorters^  disea^e,*^  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  anthra- 
cdsmia — belongs  rather  to  the  Physician  than  to  the  Surgeon.  The  disease 
begins  with  a  great  sense  of  illness — sometimes  with  a  rigor — vomiting,  and 
headache,  followed  by  high  fever,  marked  dyspnoea,  and  cold  extremities ; 
usually  fetal  collapse  rapidly  ensues.  The  disease  may  assume  a  pulmonary 
form,  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble  acute  pneumonia  or  bronchitis ;  or  an 
intestinal  form,  in  which  vomiting  and  purging  are  marked  features.  The 
whole  illness  may  last  under  two  days,  or  may  be  prolonged  to  four  or  five. 
Woolsorters'  disease  is  extremely  fetal. 

The  diagnosiii  of  malignant  pustule  is  not  difficult  when  the  characteristic 
features  are  well  developed.  The  black  eschar,  surrounded  by  vesicles,  around 
which  again  is  a  bright  red  zone,  and  the  wide-spreading  oedema  are  character- 
istic. If  there  is  any  doubt,  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  or  in- 
flammatory exudation  will  clear  up  the  doubt. 

Fatliology. — After  death  from  malignant  pustule,  the  body  presents  the 
appearances  usually  met  with  in  cases  of  malignant  blood-poisoning.  Rigor- 
mortis  is  of  short  duration  and  feebly  marked,  there  being  frequently  early 
decomposition  and  marked  post-mortem  staining  of  the  tissues.  The  blood  is 
dark  in  colour,  and  imperfectly  coagulated,  and  minute  petechiae  and  ex- 
travasations of  blood  are  found  beneath  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes 
throughout  the  body.  There  is  swelling  of  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  but 
the  spleen,  especially  in  the  lower  animals,  shows  the  greatest  change  ;  it  is 
swollen,  black  in  colour,  soft,  and  sometimes  almost  diffluent ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  frequently  redder  than  natural, 
and  may  be  marked  by  hssmorrhagic  patches.  The  lungs  are  usually  gorged 
with  blood,  especially  at  their  bases. 

Locally  it  is  found  that  the  eschar  is  hard  and  dry,  and  penetrates  deeply 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  but  not  Ix^yond.  The  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands  are  enlarged  and  I'edder  than  natural. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  local  affection  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
viscera  shows  everywhere  the  presence  of  a  distinct  microscopic  organism  of 
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considerable  size — the  bacUlus  anthracia  (Fig.  122).    This  organism  was  die- 
covered  bj  Pollender  a8  long  ago  as  1849,  but  its  complete  lite-history  and 
its  definite  relation  to  splenic  fever  have  been  but  recently  worked  out  by 
Chauveaa,  Davaiuc,  and  Pasteur  la  France,  Koch  in  Germany,  Bwart  and 
Greenfield  in  this  conubry,  and  a  mtdtitude  of  other  observers.    The  baciUus 
unthracis  is  a  rod-shaped  organism,  varying  in  length  from  ^^s^  to  i  An  of 
an  inch,  and  of  an  average  breadth  of  about  t-jbtu-    Thus  in  human  blood 
their  length  may  reach  betiveen  two  and  three  times  the  diameter  of  a  red  cor- 
poscle,  and  their  width  to  about  one-quarter  of  its  thickness.    By  cultivating 
it  in  Buitable  fluids  out  of  the  body  its  mode  of  growth  can  be  observed.    It 
multiplies  when  growing  actively  by  increasing  in  length  till  it  reaches  a 
certain  size,  and  then  dividing  by  fission  at  or  near  its  middle.    When  grow- 
ing in  this  way  the  filament  remains  homt^eneons  in  structore  throughout ;  it 
is  easily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat,  by  carbolic  acid,  and  all  other 
chemical   antiseptics.      Under  conditions   less 
favourable    for    this  active  mode  of  growth 
minute  highly  refracting  dots,  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  spores,  are  seen  to  appear  in  the  ' 
protoplasm   of  the  bacillus.      After   this  the 
organism  may  break  up,  leaving  only  the  spores 
recognizable,  surrounded  by  a  little  jelly-like 
material ;  or  the  spores  may  be  quite  free,  or 
still ,  situated  in  very  short  segments  of  the 
original  rods.  It  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
that  under  proper  conditions  these  spores  grow 

into  the  fiilly-deveioped  bacilli,  that  they  are  ^^  ^^  _ Bacillus  Autiiracis  in  conn*d- 
really  genuine  germs  of  the  fungus.  From  their  cive  umm-.  r,  smaii  '.-ein,  mnuin- 
extremely  small  Size  It  IS  evident  that  if  dned  wfthbuuii;  j.  NuuUiof«iia.  fomi- 
they  oould  without  difficulty  be  transported  i'St"f'tTLC™lT."u;d^'t"8^"l 
from  one  place  to  another  as  dust  in  the  air,  »raouBt  of  lymphoti  umus. 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  tiiese  dried  spores  that  serve 

as  the  poison  both  in  malignant  pustule  and  wooisorters'  disease  as  seen 
in  this  country.  The  power  of  resistance  of  the  spores  to  injurious  in- 
fluences is  so  great  as  to  render  the  task  of  disinfection  after  splenic  fever 
nndonbtedly  difficult.  The  experiments  of  Robert  Koch  have  shomi  that 
blood  containing  spores  of  the  bacillus  may  be  dried,  and  allowed  to  even 
pntreiy  in  drying,  and  kept  afterwards  for  years  without  losing  its  virulence. 
The  spores  may  be  exposed  to  a  moist  heat  of  212°  F.  for  a  very  short  time, 
or  to  a  dry  heat  for  a  longer  period,  withont  injury.  Alcohol,  glycerine, 
watery  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  (1  to  20),  salicylic  acid,  thymol,  and  weak 
solutions  of  permanganate  of  potash,  are  impotent  to  arrest  their  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  freshly  prepared  chlorine- water,  bromine  (2  per  cent, 
solution),  iodine-water,  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  per  cent,  solution  in  water), 
or  permanganato  of  potash  (5  per  cent,  in  water)  destroy  their  vitality  without 
difficulty.  Fortunately,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  ordinary  bacteria  of 
putrefaction,  and  all  micrococci,  multiply  solely  by  fission,  without  the  forma- 
tion of  spores,  and  consequently  are  destroyed  by  heat  and  chemical  antiseptics 
without  difficulty. 
That  this  organism  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  disease  is  proved  by  the  foct 
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that  when  the  bacillus  is  in  the  spore-bearing  stage  it  may  l)e  washed  with 
distilled  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  then  dried,  and  after  all  this,  if 
inocalated,  it  is  capable  of  producing  splenic  fever  in  the  animal  experimented 
on.  After  inoculation  it  produces  its  local  effects  probably  by  setting  up 
chemical  changes  of  a  fermentative  character  in  the  fluids  of  the  part,  giving 
rise  to  the  production  of  intensely  irritating  products,  which,  by  a  process 
analogous  to  cauterization,  cause  inflammation,  and,  soaking  into  the  surround- 
ing lymph-spaces,  give  rise  to  the  spreading  oedema  and  inflammation  beyond 
the  area  in  which  the  organisms  are  actually  growing.  When  the  baciUi  get 
into  the  blood  and  grow  widely  throughout  the  body,  they  are  supposed  to  act 
partly  by  causing  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  capillaries,  and  partly  by 
robbing  the  blood  of  its  oxygen ;  for,  hke  all  fungi,  they  absorb  oxygen  and 
excrete  carbonic  acid  during  their  growth.  This  would  account  for  the  dyspncea 
and  cyanosis  usually  met  with  before  death  from  malignant  pustule. 

One  more  point  may  be  briefly  noticed.  Pasteur  discovered  the  interesting 
fact  that,  by  cultivating  the  organism  in  a  medium  not  well  suited  to  itB 
growth,  the  intensity  of  its  virulent  action  becomes  attenuated,  until  after  a 
few  generations  have  been  thus  grown  a  degree  of  attenuation  is  reached  in 
which  the  effect  produced  by  inoculation,  although  severe,  is  certain  not  to  be 
fatal ;  and  that  after  the  animal  has  suffered  from  the  modified  form  of  the 
disease  it  may  be  inoculated  with  the  unattenuated  virus  without  effect.  The 
analogy  between  this  process  and  vaccination  has  given  a  peculiar  interest  to 
Pasteur's  observations,  and  numerous  observers  have  repeated  his  experiments 
with  the  result  of  generally  confirming  his  observations.  The  subject  is, 
however,  still  incompletely  worked  out. 

In  malignant  pustule  and  splenic  fever  we  have,  therefore,  a  disease  which 
is  analogous  to  many  conditions  met  with  in  unhealthy  wounds.  There  is  a 
])eculiar  local  inflammation,  the  products  of  which  excite  a  similar  process  in 
the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact ;  the  poison  multiplies  in  the  living 
tissues  and  is  communicable  from  one  individual  to  another  by  inoculation, 
or,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  the  air  ;  finally  the  whole  system  becomes 
affected,  and  grave  blood-changes  occur,  which  are  incompatible  with  life. 
The  same  conditions  are  met  with  in  many  forms  of  septic  infection 
(septicsemia),  in  some  forms  of  pyaemia,  in  dissection- wounds,  in  spreading 
gangrene,  in  diphtheria,  &c. ;  and  in  all  these  affections  microscopic 
organisms  of  various  kinds  have  been  seen,  lx)th  in  the  discharges  and 
in  the  blood.  Reasoning  from  analogy  therefore,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  assume  that,  as  in  splenic  fever,  so  in  these  diseases,  the  organism  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  morbid  process.  In  science,  however,  analogy  cannot 
be  accepted  as  proof  ;  the  most  it  may  be  allowed  to  do  is  to  suggest  a  hypo- 
thesis. The  hypothesis  thus  suggested  has  senxd  for  some  years  past  as  the 
guide  in  all  experimental  inquiries  in  this  class  of  diseases,  and  to  a  great 
extent  also  in  their  treatment,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  before 
long  definite  proof  of  its  truth  will  be  obtained. 

The  Tr«atiiM]it  of  malignant  pustule  must  be  energetic  and  active  ;  no  half 
measures  are  likely  to  be  successful.  The  whole  indurated  area  of  the  skin 
should  be  removed  by  the  kiiife,  and  to  the  raw  surface  thus  left  some  strong 
antiseptic  should  be  applied  ;  perhaps  the  best  would  be  a  strong  solution  of 
iodine,  which  has  been  shown  by  Koch  to  be  capable  of  destroying  even  the 
spores  of  the  bacillus. 
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In  London,  malignant  pustule  has  been  most  frequently  seen  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  hide  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  Institution ;  and  during  the  last  ten  years  seventeen  cases  have 
come  under  the  care  of  the  Surgeons.  The  treatment  by  excision  has  been 
employed  in  fifteen  cases,  and  of  these  all  but  two  recovered.  The  favourite 
application  after  excision  has  been  chloride  of  zinc,  either  in  a  strong  solution 
or  as  a  paste.  Davies-CoUey,  who  reports  these  cases  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  for  1882,  states  that  **  it  is  very  important  to 
remember  that,  even  after  the  swelling  has  extended  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  adjacent  glands  have  been  affected,  and  after  well-marked  symptoms 
of  blood-poisoning  have  developed  themselves,  the  patient  may  be  restored  to 
health  by  the  removal  of  the  indurated  area  of  skin  which  was  primarily 
attacked." 

Olanders  is  a  virulent  disease,  communicable  by  contagion  to  man  from  the 
horse,  ass,  or  mule.  In  spite  of  the  intense  contagiousness  of  the  disease  and 
the  firequency  with  which  it  occurs  among  animals  of  the  equine  race,  it  is 
rarely  met  with  in  man. 

The  poison  of  glanders  gives  rise  to  two  forms  of  disease  in  the  horse,  one 
known  as  glanders  proper  and  the  other  k%  farcy. 

Glaadem  in  tliie  Sorse  almost  invariably  runs  a  chronic  course.  The 
first  symptom  is  a  thin  watery  discharge  from  the  nose,  which,  as  the  disease 
progresses,  becomes  viscid  and  tenacious  ;  lastly  it  becomes  purulent,  offen- 
sive, and  mixed  with  blood.  The  inflammation  extends  through  the  whole 
nasal  cavity  and  frontal  sinuses,  and  is  accompanied  by  ulceration.  There  is 
also  marked  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaw.  The  disease 
may  exist  for  some  time  without  seriously  impairing  the  health  of  the  animal, 
but  gradually  loss  of  appetite  and  strength,  emaciation,  and  cough  set  in,  and 
death  takes  place  from  exhaustion.  Before  death  the  disease  always  becomes 
complicated  by  the  second  form  or  farcy. 

Farcy  is  characterized  by  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  under  the 
fore  leg.  The  lymphatic  vessels  leading  to  and  from  the  glands  become 
inflamed,  forming  hard,  tender  cords  with  swellings  opposite  the  valves. 
These  form  the  "corded  veins"  and  "fercy-buds"  of  the  farriers.  The 
swellingB  opposite  the  valves  enlarge  and  become  adherent  to  the  skin,  and 
finally  ulcerate,  forming  foul  sores.  The  disease  may  at  any  time  become 
complicated  with  acute  glanders.  Acute  glanders  is  merely  a  great  exaggera- 
tion of  all  the  symptoms  with  high  fever,  hurried  respiration,  and  cough. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  of  glanders  in  the  horse  are  a  dark  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  with  numerous  small  white  elevations 
and  patches,  softening  in  the  centre  so  as  to  form  ulcers.  A  similar  condition 
extends  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi.  In  the  lungs  are  numerous 
ooQBolidated  patches,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  upwards,  opaque  yellow 
in  colour,  and  softening  in  the  centre,  sometimes  having  the  appearance  of 
minute  abscesses.  With  these  may  be  patches  of  pneumonia.  Gamgee 
describes  as  occasionally  present  in  the  lungs  large  masses  of  a  bluish  white 
colour  and  lardaceous  appearance,  sometimes  as  big  as  a  hen's  ^g^.  Sub-serous 
petechiae  are  common. 
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Glanderfl  and  Farey  in  Van  UBuallj  occur  together  and  run  an  acute 
course,  although  occasionally  they  may  become  chronic.  The  disease  is 
always  communicated  by  inoculation,  usually  into  a  scratch  or  other  wound ; 
but  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  seemed  to  have  been  communicated 
through  unbroken  mucous  membrane.  The  inoculation  is  followed  by  a 
period  of  incubation,  which  is  said  to  last  a  variable  time  from  two  days  to 
two  weeks.  The  invasion  is  marked  by  fever  and  a  great  sense  of  illness. 
There  may  be  rigors,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea.  In  some  cases  there  have  been 
such  severe  pains  in  the  limbs  that  the  disease  has  been  mistaken  for  rheuma- 
tism. The  seat  of  inoculation  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands  become  enlarged  and  tender.  Inflamed  lymphatic  vessels,  with  hard 
knots  opposite  the  valves,  may  also  be  present.  At  a  period  after  invasion 
varying  from  two  days  to  a  week  or  more,  a  characteristic  eruption  makes  its 
appearance.  This  consists  at  first  of  red  spots  like  flea-bites,  which  soon 
assume  the  form  of  elevated  yellowish  tubercles  situated  in  the  structure  of 
the  true  skin  or  immediately  beneath  it.  From  their  shot-like  feel  they  may 
at  first  resemble  the  early  stage  of  small-pox  pustules,  but  they  are  not 
umbilicated  and  are  more  deeply  situated,  as  shown  by  Boyd.  They  soon 
soften,  forming  minute  abscesses  in  the  cutis  vera,  the  contents  of  which  are 
at  first  haemorrhagic.  They  then  burst,  leaving  small  ycUouish  ulcers 
discharging  a  thin  purulent  fluid.  With  these  may  be  also  a  vesicular  erup- 
tion. There  soon  sets  in  an  ofl*ensive  discharge  from  the  nose,  at  first  watery, 
but  afterwards  puriform,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaw  enlarge. 
Finally,  subcutaneous  abscesses  form  in  various  parts,  which  may  be  ac- 
companied by  haemorrhages  into  the  muscles  and  intermuscular  tissue; 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy  may  occur  before  death.  Abscesses  may  be  found 
in  internal  organs,  as  the  liver  or  lungs.  The  final  stages  resemble  pyaemia 
in  many  respects.  Throughout  the  case  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  of 
the  gravest  kind.  There  are  great  depression,  high  fever,  delirium,  and  rapid 
emaciation.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the  disease  may  run  a  very  chronic 
course. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  may  resemble  rheumatism  before  the  eruption 
appears,  but  the  appearance  of  this  soon  clears  up  the  case.  The  eruption,  as 
before  stated,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  small-pox,  but  the  general  symptoms 
of  this  disease  are  wanting.  The  history  of  the  association  of  the  patient 
with  glandered  horses  is  an  important  element  in  the  diagnosis. 

Pathology. — The  post-mortem  appearances  are  much  the  same  as  those 
observed  in  the  horse.  There  are  the  usual  signs  of  grave  blood-poisoning — 
early  decomposition,  excessive  blood-staining  of  the  vessels  and  tissues,  and 
subserous  petechias.  Scattered  points  of  suppuration  ai^  found  throughout 
the  body,  and  sometimes  extensive  haemorrhage  into  the  muscles.  The  lungs 
are  usually  more  or  less  consolidated  from  pneumonia,  and  contain  yellow 
nodules,  softening  in  the  centre,  like  the  so-caUed  pyaemic  abscesses. 

The  nature  of  the  virus  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  At  the 
end  of  1882  Schiiltz  and  Ijiiffler,  two  of  the  assistants  in  Koch's  laboratory  in 
Berlin,  discovered  the  presence  of  a  bacillus  of  a  definite  form  in  all  the  parts 
affected  with  the  specific  processes  of  glanders.  This  bacillus  was  cultivated 
for  four  generations  out  of  the  body  in  the  serum  of  horse's  blood  and  finally 
inoculated  on  two  healthy  horses.  Both  animals  speedily  died  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  glanders.    It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  bacillus  is  directly  con- 
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nected  with  the  disease  either  as  the  actual  virus  itself  or  as  an  essential  factor 
in  its  production. 

Duration. — The  disease  proves  fatal  nsuallj  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  but 
may  extend  to  a  month.  It  occasionally  assumes  a  chronic  form  in  the  human 
subject  and  lasts  for  several  months. 

Prognosis. — If  the  disease  assumes  the  acute  fo^  death  is  almost  certain 
to  follow.  When  it  becomes  more  chronic,  according  to  Durham,  about  half 
recover. 

Treatment. — Beyond  the  general  treatment  of  supporting  the  patient, 
opening  the  abscesses,  and  freely  using  antiseptics  both  for  the  nose  and  the 
local  sores  elsewhere  little  can  be  done.  Those  who  have  care  of  the  case 
must  protect  their  hands  by  india-rubber  gloves,  if  possible,  while  dressing 
the  sores ;  and  all  dressings  or  rags  which  have  become  soiled  with  the  dis- 
charges must  be  immediately  burned. 

WOUKBB  WITH   INOCX7I«ATZON   OF  DXCOMPOBINa   ANIMAIi   MATTSB.«  AND   THX 

PRODUCT   OF   XJNHXAIiTHY   INFLAMMATIONS. 

The  majority  of  wounds  of  this  character  are  not  dangerous.  Every  student 
of  anatomy  frequently  punctures  and  cuts  himself  in  dissecting,  but  we  rarely 
see  any  ill  effects  from  these  injuries.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  most 
serious  results,  terminating  in  permanently  impaired  health,  or  even  in  death, 
ensae.  The  result  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  state  of  health  of  the  person 
injured,  as  on  the  condition  of  the  body  from  which  the  poison  is  received.  If 
the  health  be  broken  by  any  cause,  whether  excess  of  study  or  dissipation,  or 
over-fatigue  in  professional  work,  very  serious  effects  may  follow,  which  would 
not  occur  if  the  patient  had  the  resisting  power  of  a  sound  and  strong  consti- 
tution. Many  persons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  by 
exposure  to  septic  influences.  They  suffer  in  various  ways,  as  from  depression 
of  the  nervous  system,  sore  throat,  or  diarrhoea — from  working  in  dissecting  or 
po6t-mortem  rooms.  The  same  happens  from  exposure  to  the  contaminated 
atmosphere  of  a  crowded  hospital-ward,  and  more  especially  to  the  exhalations 
arising  from  patients  affected  with  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  gangrene, 
or  other  septic  diseases.  The  susceptibility  is  greatest  in  those  least  frequently 
exposed  to  such  infections.  After  a  time  a  student  becomes  acclimatized,  and 
those  who  habitually  work  in  such  atmospheres  seem  to  feel  the  evil  influence 
least.  If,  for  a  time,  the  habit  is  broken,  they  suffer  on  resuming  their  work 
as  much  as  those  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  these  septic  contaminations.  A 
person  so  suffering  in  health  is  rendered  peculiarly  liable  to  local  or  general  in- 
fection on  the  receipt  of  a  dissection-wound. 

Caoses. — The  deleterious  influence  exercised  by  the  dead  body,  human  or 
brute,  may  be  attributed  to  three  different  causes  :  1,  the  ordinary  Irritation 
of  the  Wound ;  2,  Inoculation  of  Putrid  Matter ;  or,  3,  Introduction  of  a 
Specific  Septic  Virus  into  the  system.  I  think  it  probable  that  each  of  these 
causes  may  exercise  a  distinct  influence  ;  but  the  worst  effects  of  dissection- 
wounds  are  dependent  on  the  inoculation  of  a  peculiar  and  specific  virus. 

1.  That  ill  effects  sometimes  result  from  the  simple  Irritation  of  the 
Fnnetiire,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  mere  scratches  or  punctures  with 
splinters  of  wood^  or  other  substances  free  from  an  actual  poison,  give  rise  to 

*  See  also  Cbapter  XXXI — Septicemia. 
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considenible  local  disturbance  in  certain  states  of  the  constitution ;  so,  also, 
those  operation-  and  dissection-wounds  which  are  ragged  and  torn,  such  as  are 
made  by  spicula  of  bone  or  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  are  peculiarly  troublesome. 

2.  Putrid  Animftl  Matter  is  always  irritating,  but,  as  has  before  been 
pointed  out,  putrefaction  cannot  attack  living  tissues,  and  the  effect  produced 
is  consecjuently  limited  to  the  local  irritation  caused  by  the  chemical  products 
of  the  process.  A  small  puncture,  which  if  made  with  a  clean  knife,  would 
heal  by  the  first  intention,  may,  if  exposed  to  the  irritation  of  putrid  animal 
matter,  inflame  and  suppurate,  forming  a  small  ulcer ;  but,  unless  the  general 
health  be  seriously  impaired,  no  further  trouble  is  likely  to  occur.  The  worst 
effects  of  dissection-wounds  result  from  those  received  before  putrefaction 
has  set  in,  and  the  most  dangerous  wounds  more  commonly  occur  in  post 
morimn  inspections  made  a  few  hours  after  death.  Dissecting-room  investiga- 
tions on  parts  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  are  practically  free  from 
danger. 

3.  The  worst  forms  of  post  mortem  wounds  arise  from  the  inoculation  of  the 
Speoifio  Vinu  of  some  infective  inflammation,  such  as  erysipelas,  pysemia, 
and  8eptic83mia,  and  more  especially  from  punctures  received  in  examining  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  diffdse  peritonitis  following  parturition  or 
the  operation  for  hernia.    The  virus  is  contained  in  the  exudation  fluids  from 
the  unhealthy  inflammation,  and  its  nature  has  already  been  alluded  to  when 
discussing  the  causes  of  inflammation.    The  fluids  capable  of  causing  these 
serious  poisoned  wounds  invariably  contain  microscopic  organisms — usually 
micrococci,  occasionally  bacilli ;  and  the  great  majority  of  pathologists  believe 
them  to  be  either  the  actual  virus,  or  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  its 
production.    The  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  poison  when  putrefaction 
sets  in  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  altered  conditions  after  death,  which  are  more 
fiftvourable  to  the  development  of  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  putrefaction  and 
less  &vourable  to  the  growth  of  the  specific  organisms  which  consequently 
perish.     However,  it  is  to  be  explained,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  the 
greatest  danger  exists  before  putrefaction  sets  in.    A  few  hours  after  death, 
whilst  apparently  still  quite  fresh,  the  body  is  in  the  highest  degree  infective 
and  dangerous ;  advanced  putrefaction  lessens  the  danger.    Of  all  post-mortein 
poisons,  that  which  is  generated  in  septic  peritonitis,  whether  following 
parturition  or  operations  involving  the  abdominal  cavity,  is  by  far  the  most 
noxious.    The  acrid  fluid  which  accumulates  in  the  peritoneum  when  that 
structure  is  attacked  by  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  kinds  just  mentioned, 
appears  to  exercise  a  specific  injurious  influence.    I  believe  it  to  be  impossible 
to  immerse  the  hand  in  it  with  impunity  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a 
scratch,  puncture,  or  abraded  surface  of  any  kind  on  it.    Inoculation  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  inevitably  ensue,  followed  by  difiuse  inflammation 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.    It  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  for  post 
mortem  infection,  that  there  be  an  abraded  or  broken  surface  through  which 
the  inoculated  matter  may  be  introduced  into  the  system.    Imbibition  may 
take  place  through  the  unbroken  cuticle  ;  and  not  unirequently  it  \&  through 
the  medium  of  the  hair-follicles  that  the  septic  poison  enters.    In  the  graphic 
account  given  by  Sir  James  Paget  of  his  own  case,  the  poison  is  stated  to  have 
been  absorbed  through  the  unbroken  cuticle  of  the  hand  immersed  in  pyaemic 
effusion  into  the  pleura.     I  have  known  poisoning  through  the  hair-follicles 
of  the  back  of  the  hand  to  happen  to  another  very  distinguished  member  of 
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our  profession.  In  other  cases,  again,  infection  appears  to  have  taken  place 
bj  absorption  nnder  the  semilunar  fold  of  skin  at  the  base  of  the  nail.  That 
the  poisonous  influence  from  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  septic 
diseases  is  transmissible  to  others  bj  contact  or  infection,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
and  accoucheurs  and  operating  Surgeons  should  abstain  as  carefully  as  possible 
from  performing  post  mortem  examinations  on  patients  dying  from  such 
diseases,  lest  the  poison  be  carried  to  and  excite  similar  morbid  processes  in 
their  o^vn  patients.  Much  of  the  septic  disease  that  used  formerly  to  prevail 
in  hospitals  was  engendered  in  this  way,  and  infective  disease  has  often  thus 
been  carried  out  of  hospitals  and  communicated  to  private  patients  by 
Surgeons  neglecting  hygienic  precautions. 

Symptonui. — From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  would  appear  that  there 
are  two  distinct  kinds  of  mischief  resulting  from  dissection-wounds.  First, 
the  purely  local  form,  proceeding  from  the  irritation  of  putrid  matter  acting  on 
the  unbroken  skin,  or  on  a  scratch  or  wound,  and,  secondly,  the  true  infective 
form,  spreading  widely  from  the  point  of  inoculation. 

Of  the  purely  local  affections,  the  most  common  is  the  small  pustule  so  often 
met  with  in  the  dissecting  room.  About  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after 
inoculation  the  punctured  part  becomes  painful,  hot,  and  throbbing ;  at  the 
end  of  about  forty-eight  hours  a  small  drop  of  pus  is  seen  raising  the  cuticle. 
If  this  be  punctured,  a  small  superficial  sore  is  seen  beneath,  and  the  pain  is 
at  once  relieved.  If  the  sore  be  now  properly  dressed  it  heals  without  trouble, 
but  if  not,  a  small  scab  forms,  the  pus  accumulates  beneath  it,  the  pain  and 
throbbing  return,  and  are  again  relieved  by  removing  the  scab.  This  may 
be  repeated  several  times.  There  is  neither  glandular  swelling  nor  consti- 
tutional disturbance. 

Suppuration  in  the  hair-follicles  and  the  formation  of  boils  is  an  occasional 
result  of  the  action  of  putrid  fluids  on  the  unbroken  skin  of  the  hands. 

A  somewhat  rare  affection  resulting  from  the  frequent  and  prolonged  contact 
with  putrid  matter  is  the  so-called  dissecting-porter's  wart  or  anatomical 
iuhereU,  It  is  always  seated  on  the  knuckles  or  back  of  the  hand.  It  consists 
of  a  warty  thickening  of  the  skin  without  ulceration.  The  surface  may  be 
moist,  and  the  discharge  if  allowed  to  dry  may  form  crusts  ;  in  other  cases  it 
may  be  scaly  on  the  surface.  The  enlarged  papillss  are  closely  set,  and  the 
diseased  condition  tends  slowly  to  spread.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  dissecting 
porters  at  University  College  who  suffered  from  this  affection,  the  patch 
measured  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  was  cauterized  without 
much  effect,  and  was  finally  cured  after  many  months'  treatment  by  keeping  it 
constantly  moist,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  crusts  on  the  surface,  and 
by  the  prolonged  application  of  equal  parts  of  extract  of  belladonna  and 
glycerine. 

The  infective  processes  that  arise  from  dissection-wounds  assume  two  forms. 

In  the  milder  form  the  punctured  part  becomes  painful,  hot,  and  throbbing, 
in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury;  the  finger  swells  and  in- 
flames, the  lymphatics  of  the  arm  arc  perhaps  affected,  and  the  glands  in  the 
axilla  become  enlarged.  There  is  general  febrile  disturbance,  ushered  in  by 
rigors,  a  feeling  of  depression,  and  often  intense  headache  ;  suppuration 
takes  place  about  the  puncture,  and  also,  perhaps,  in  the  inflamed  glands,  the 
case  presenting  the  ordinary  characters  of  whitlow  with  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  veasels  and  glands. 
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In  the  more  severe  form  of  diasection-wound,  the  patient  is  seized,  about 
twelve  or  eighteen  hours  after  the  puncture,  with  rigors,  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance, and  depression  of  the  nervous  system  ;  with  a  quick  pulse,  and  high 
fever.  On  examining  the  finger,  a  pustule,  or  vesicle,  with  an  inflamed  areola, 
may  be  observed  in  the  situation  of  the  puncture  ;  from  this  a  few  red  lines 
may  be  seen  extending  up  towards  the  arm-pit,  where  there  may  be  swelling 
and  tension.  In  the  worst  cases,  however,  the  signs  at  the  seat  of  inocu- 
lation may  be  either  wanting  or  scarcely  recognizable.  Suppuration,  with 
much  pain,  takes  place  in  the  pectoral  and  axillary  regions ;  it  is  usually 
diffuse,  the  pus  being  mixed  with  shreds  and  sloughs.  The  general  symptoms 
gradually  assume  an  asthenic  type  ;  the  tongue  becomes  brown,  sordes  accu- 
mulate about  the  lips  and  gums,  low  delirium  sets  in  with  a  nipid  feeble  pulse, 
and  death  occurs  in  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks.  "WTien  incisions  are  made 
into  the  brawny  tissue,  it  is  found  infiltrated  with  thin  pus,  and  in  a  sloughy 
state.  If  the  patient  live,  large  circumscribed  abscesses  form  under  the  pectoral 
muscles,  in  the  axilla,  and  above  the  clavicle,  accompanied  by  much  exhaustion 
and  depression  of  the  system.  The  convalescence  is  tedious  and  prolonged, 
and  the  constitution  is  often  shattered  for  life. 

In  other  cases  a  diffuse  inflammation  identical  in  all  its  characters  with  the 
so-called  phlegmonous  or  cellular  erysipelas  spreads  directly  from  the  seat  of 
inoculation.  That  this  form  of  dissection-wound  is  of  a  truly  specific  character, 
is  e\ndent  from  the  fact  that  patients  labouring  under  it  may  communicate 
fatal  erysipelas  to  their  nurses  and  attendants  ;  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
late  J.  P.  Potter,  of  University  College  Hospital,  whose  early  death  was  much 
to  be  lamented.  It  is  this  kind  of  dissection-wound  that  is  especially  apt 
to  occur  after  punctures,  received  from  patients  who  have  died  of  diffuse 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes. 

Sometimes  the  intensity  of  the  spreading  inflammation  is  such  that  it 
terminates  rapidly  in  gangrene  of  the  affected  part,  and  the  disease  then 
resembles  in  most  of  its  features  genuine  spreading  or  traumatic  gangrene.  A 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  nurse  under  the  care  of  Christopher  Heath  in 
University  College  Hospital  in  1880.  It  resulted  from  the  prick  of  a  pin 
received  in  lading  out  the  body  of  a  lady  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever. 
The  patient's  life  was  saved  only  by  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  on  the 
sixth  day  after  the  accident.  In  this  case,  as  is  usual  in  this  form  of  disease, 
there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  contact,  independently  of  any  wound,  with  the 
bodies  of  jxirsons  who  have  died  of  erysipelatous  diseases  or  pyssmia,  some- 
times vary,  though  still  referable  to  the  introduction  of  a  poison.  Thus  I 
have  known  a  body  to  infect  seriously  in  different  waj-s  six  students  who  were 
working  at  it.  Two  had  suppuration  of  the  areolar  tissue,  under  the  pectorals 
and  in  the  axilla  ;  one  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  maniacal  delirium  ;  a  fourth 
had  typhoid  fever ;  and  the  remaining  two  were  seriously,  though  not 
dangerously,  indisposed. 

Treatmext. — On  the  receipt  of  a  puncture  in  dissection,  or  in  making  a 
post  moriem  examination,  the  best  mode  to  prevent  injurious  consequences  is 
to  tie  a  string  tightly  round  the  finger  above  the  injury,  thus  causing  the 
blood  to  flow,  and  perhaps  to  carry  out  the  \iru8  with  it.  The  part  should 
then  be  well  washed  in  a  stream  of  cold  water  at  a  tap,  or  better  still  in  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  to  20  of  water),  and  sucked  for  some  minutes  ;  in 
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this  way  any  poisonous  matter  that  has  been  introduced  may  usually  be  got 
rid  of.  It  is  better  not  to  apply  caustics  ;  they  only  irritate  and  inflame  the 
finger,  and  can  do  but  little  good  Dissectors  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
state  of  the  constitution  exercises  great  influence  upon  the  effects  of  the 
puncture  ;  and,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  health  is  sound  and  the  body  not 
exhausted  by  over-fatigue,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  any  injurious  consequences 
ensuing. 

In  the  slighter  forms  of  dissection-wound,  attended  by  a  moderate  amount 
of  inflammation,  the  whole  finger  should  be  thickly  incased  with  .extract  of 
belladonna  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  glycerine ;  this  should  be  covered 
with  cotton-wool,  the  hand  elevated  and  kept  at  absolute  rest  in  a  sling  or  in 
a  splint.  If  the  absorbents  become  inflamed,  the  belladonna  and  glycerine 
should  be  thickly  painted  along  their  course,  and  the  arm  enveloped  in  cotton- 
wool. 

The  general  treatment  of  clearing  out  the  bowels  with  a  free  calomel  purge, 
followed  by  moderate  stimulation,  must  be  adopted  in  the  early  stage ;  but 
tonics  and  strong  support  will  soon  be  required,  and,  if  there  be  much  con- 
stitutional irritation,  opiates  may  advantageously  be  administered. 

The  treatment  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  dissection-injury  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  application  of  belladonna-  and  hot  fomentations  in  the  early  stages, 
followed  by  early  and  very  free  incisions  into  the  finger,  axilla  or  pectoral 
region,  or  wherever  else  the  part  may  become  tense  and  brawny.  These  should 
be  made,  if  there  is  much  tension,  even  though  matter  have  not  already  formed, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  suppuration.  Should  abscesses  form,  they  must  be 
opened  early.  All  incisions  should  be  made  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and 
treated  afterwards  by  some  of  the  modes  of  antiseptic  dressing  already 
described.  Even  when  sloughs  have  formed,  they  are  not  putrid,  and  the 
patient's  danger  will  be  greatly  increased  should  they  be  allowed  to  become  so. 
In  the  constitutional  treatment,  our  great  reliance,  after  clearing  out  the 
intestinal  canal  by  a  free  purge,  is  on  the  administration  of  bark, 
ammonia,  wine,  and  brandy,  with  such  fluid  nourishment  as  the  patient  can 
take  ;  the  case  being  treated  as  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  asthenic  inflamma- 
tion. If  the  patient  survive,  he  must  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  into  the 
country,  and  must  devote  some  months,  perhaps,  to  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health.  The  punctured  part  often  continues  irritable  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  even  for  many  years,  remaining  red,  inflamed,  and  desquamating, 
pustules  sometimes  appearing  on  it.  This  condition  is  best  remedied  by  the 
occasional  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  dissecting  student  that 
nnless  he  take  scmpalous  precautions  as  to  cleanliness  and  disinfection,  he  may 
readily  contaminate  with  septic  poison  any  patient  whose  wound  he  dresses. 
No  dissecting  student  or  operating  surgeon,  who  has  examined  a  dead  body, 
ought  to  approach  a  patient  who  has  a  wound  without  having  previously 
changed  his  clothes,  and,  after  washing,  soaked  his  hands  in  carbolized  water, 
or  otherwise  disinfected  himself. 
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In  the  mare  severe  form  of  dissection-wound,  the  patient  is  seized,  about 
twelve  or  eiji^hteen  hours  after  the  puncture,  with  rigors,  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance, and  depression  of  the  nervous  system ;  with  a  quick  pulse,  and  high 
fever.  On  examining  the  finger,  a  pustule,  or  vesicle,  with  an  inflamed  areola, 
may  be  observed  in  the  situation  of  the  puncture  ;  from  this  a  few  red  lines 
may  be  seen  extending  up  towards  the  arm-pit,  where  there  may  be  swelling 
and  tension.  In  the  worst  cases,  however,  the  signs  at  the  scat  of  inocu- 
lation may  be  either  wanting  or  scarcely  recognizable.  Suppuration,  with 
much  pain,  takes  place  in  the  pectoral  and  axillary  regions ;  it  is  usually 
diffuse,  the  pus  being  mixed  with  shreds  and  sloughs.  The  geneml  symptoms 
gradually  assume  an  asthenic  type  ;  the  tongue  becomes  brown,  sordes  accu- 
mulate alx)ut  the  lips  and  gums,  low  delirium  sets  in  with  a  nipid  feeble  pulse, 
and  death  occurs  in  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks.  When  incisions  are  made 
into  the  brawny  tissue,  it  is  found  infiltrated  with  thin  pus,  and  in  a  sloughy 
state.  If  the  patient  hve,  large  circumscribed  abscesses  form  under  the  pectoral 
muscles,  in  the  axilla,  and  above  the  clavicle,  accompanied  by  much  exhaustion 
and  depression  of  the  system.  The  convalescence  is  tedious  and  prolonged, 
and  the  constitution  is  often  shattered  for  Hfe. 

In  other  cases  a  diffuse  inflammation  identical  in  all  its  characters  with  the 
so-called  phlesfmonous  or  cellular  erysipelas  spreads  directly  from  the  seat  of 
inoculation.  That  this  form  of  dissection-wound  is  of  a  truly  specific  character, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  patients  labouring  under  it  may  communicate 
fatal  er}'sipelas  to  their  nurses  and  attendants  ;  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
late  J.  P.  Potter,  of  University  College  Hospital,  whose  early  death  was  much 
to  be  lamented.  It  is  this  kind  of  dissection-wound  that  is  especially  apt 
to  occur  after  punctures,  received  from  patients  who  have  died  of  diffuse 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes. 

Sometimes  the  intensity  of  the  spreading  inflammation  is  such  that  it 
terminates  rapidly  in  gangrene  of  the  affected  part,  and  the  disease  then 
resembles  in  most  of  its  features  genuine  spreading  or  traumatic  gangrene.  A 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  nurse  under  the  care  of  Christopher  Heath  in 
University  College  Hospital  in  1880.  It  resulted  from  the  prick  of  a  pin 
received  in  lading  out  the  body  of  a  lady  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever. 
The  patient's  life  was  saved  only  by  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  on  the 
sixth  day  after  the  accident.  In  this  case,  as  is  usual  in  this  form  of  disease, 
there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  contact,  independently  of  any  wound,  with  the 
bodies  of  j^ersons  who  have  died  of  erysipelatous  diseases  or  pyaemia,  some- 
times vary,  though  still  referable  to  the  introduction  of  a  poison.  Thus  I 
have  known  a  body  to  infect  seriously  in  different  ways  six  students  who  were 
working  at  it.  Two  had  suppuration  of  the  areolar  tissue,  under  the  pectorals 
and  in  the  axilla  ;  one  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  maniacal  delirium  ;  a  fourth 
had  typhoid  fever ;  and  the  remaining  two  were  seriously,  though  not 
dangerously,  indisposed. 

Treatment. — On  the  receipt  of  a  puncture  in  dissection,  or  in  making  a 
po8t  mcriem  examination,  the  best  mode  to  prevent  injurious  consequences  is 
to  tie  a  string  tightly  round  the  finger  above  the  injury,  thus  causing  the 
blood  to  flow,  and  perhaps  to  carry  out  the  \inis  with  it.  The  part  should 
then  be  well  washed  in  a  stream  of  cold  water  at  a  tap,  or  better  still  in  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  to  20  of  wat^r),  and  sucked  for  some  minutes  ;  in 
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this  way  any  poisonous  matter  that  has  been  introduced  may  usually  be  got 
rid  of.  It  is  better  not  to  apply  caustics  ;  they  only  irritate  and  inflame  the 
finger,  and  can  do  but  little  good  Dissectors  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
state  of  the  constitution  exercises  great  influence  upon  the  effects  of  the 
punctui*e ;  and,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  health  is  sound  and  the  body  not 
exhausted  by  over-fatigue,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  any  injurious  consequences 
ensuing. 

In  the  slighter  forms  of  dissection-wound,  attended  by  a  moderate  amount 
of  inflammation,  the  whole  finger  should  be  thickly  incased  with  .extract  of 
belladonna  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  glycerine  ;  this  should  be  covered 
with  cotton-wool,  the  hand  elevated  and  kept  at  absolute  rest  in  a  sling  or  in 
a  splint.  If  the  absorbents  become  inflamed,  the  belladonna  and  glycerine 
should  be  thickly  painted  along  their  course,  and  the  arm  enveloped  in  cotton- 
wool. 

The  general  treatment  of  clearing  out  the  bowels  with  a  free  calomel  purge, 
followed  by  moderate  stimulation,  must  be  adopted  in  the  eariy  stage ;  but 
tonics  and  strong  support  will  soon  be  required,  and,  if  there  be  much  con- 
stitutional irritation,  opiates  may  advantageously  be  administered. 

The  treatment  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  dissection-injury  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  application  of  belladonna-  and  hot  fomentations  in  the  early  stages, 
followed  by  early  and  very  free  incisions  into  the  finger,  axilla  or  pectoral 
region,  or  wherever  else  the  part  may  become  tense  and  brawny.  These  should 
be  made,  if  there  is  much  tension,  even  though  matter  have  not  already  formed, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  suppuration.  Should  abscesses  form,  they  must  be 
opened  early.  AH  incisions  should  be  made  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and 
treated  afterwards  by  some  of  the  modes  of  antiseptic  dressing  already 
described.  Even  when  sloughs  have  formed,  they  are  not  putrid,  and  the 
patient's  danger  will  be  greatly  increased  should  they  be  allowed  to  become  so. 
In  the  constitutional  treatment,  our  great  reliance,  after  clearing  out  the 
intestinal  canal  by  a  free  purge,  is  on  the  administration  of  bark, 
ammonia,  wine,  and  brandy,  with  such  fluid  nourishment  as  the  patient  can 
take  ;  the  case  being  treated  as  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  asthenic  inflamma- 
tion. If  the  patient  survive,  he  must  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  into  the 
country,  and  must  devote  some  months,  perhaps,  to  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health.  The  punctured  part  often  continues  irritable  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  even  for  many  years,  remaining  red,  inflamed,  and  desquamating, 
pustules  sometimes  appearing  on  it.  This  condition  is  best  remedied  by  the 
occasional  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  dissecting  student  that 
unless  he  take  scrupulous  precautions  as  to  cleanliness  and  disinfection,  he  may 
readily  contaminate  with  septic  poison  any  patient  whose  wound  he  dresses. 
Xo  dissecting  student  or  operating  surgeon,  who  has  examined  a  dead  body, 
ought  to  approach  a  patient  who  has  a  wound  without  having  previously 
changed  his  clothes,  and,  after  washing,  soaked  his  hands  in  carbolized  water, 
or  otherwise  disinfected  himself. 
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EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  AND  COLD. 


BX7BNS  AND    BOAIiDS. 

A  Bum  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  so  great  a  de^ee  of  heat  to  the 
body  as  to  produce  either  inflammation  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  or 
charring  and  complete  disorganization  of  its  tissues.  A  Scald  is  occasioned 
bj  the  application  of  some  hot  fluid  to  the  body,  giving  rise  to  the  same 
destructive  effects  as  are  met  with  in  bums,  though  differing  from  them  in  the 
appearances  produced. 

Local  Effects. — Burns  and  scalds  vary  greatly  in  the  degree  of  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  to  which  they  give  rise  ;  this  variation  depending  partly  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  heat,  and  partly  upon  the  duration  of  its  application.  The 
sudden  and  brief  application  of  flame  to  the  surface  produces  but  very  slight 
disorganization  of  the  cuticle,  with  some  hypersemia  of  the  skin.  If  the  part 
be  exposed  for  a  longer  time  to  the  action  of  the  flame,  as  when  a  woman's 
clothes  take  Are,  the  cutis  itself  may  be  disorganized  ;  and  if  the  heat  be  still 
more  intense,  as  when  molten  metal  fails  upon  the  body,  the  soft  parts  may  be 
deeply  charred,  or  the  whole  thickness  of  a  limb  destroyed.  So,  also,  the 
effects  of  scalds  vary  greatly,  not  only  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid,  but  according  to  its  character  ;  the  more  oleaginous  and  thick  the  fluid, 
the  more  severe,  usually,  will  the  scald  be. 

These  various  results  of  the  application  of  heat  to  the  sur&ce  have  been 
arranged  by  Dupuytren  into  six  different  degrees  of  burn.  This  classification 
is  not  merely  a  fanciful,  nor  a  purely  pathological,  arrangement  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  application  of  heat ;  but  it  is  of  great  practical 
importance,  as  the  degree  and  character  of  the  resulting  cicatrix  are  dependent 
on  the  depth  to  which  the  bum  penetrates  into  the  tissues.  Hence  the  future 
condition  can  be  determined  by  ascertaining,  in  the  first  instance,  the  degree 
to  which  the  bum  belongs. 

In  ih&  first  degree y  the  application  of  fire  has  been  momentary.  It  has  been 
followed  by  redness  and  pain.  There  is  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  simple 
hypersemia,  but  no  destmction  of  tissue ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  resulting 
cicatrix.  The  constant  repetition  of  a  bum  of  this  degree  may,  however, 
cause  a  disturbance  of  healthy  nutrition ;  thus  in  old  people  who  sit  constantly 
before  the  fire  or  over  charcoal  foot-warmers,  changes  are  gradually  induced 
in  the  integuments  of  the  lower  extremities. 

In  the  second  degree  the  damage  done  by  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  cause 
dilatation  of  the  vessels,  retarded  flow,  and  exudation.  The  comeous  layer  of 
the  cuticle  is  loosened  and  raised  from  the  Malpighian  layer  by  the  exudation 
from  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  cutis,  and  thus  vesicles  or  blisters  are  formed. 
When  these  burst,  the  surface  left  beneath  is  still  completely  covered  with 
epithelium.    There  is  no  loss  of  substanoe  beyond  that  of  the  comeous  layer 
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of  the  cuticle.  The  raw  surface  left  may  discharge  a  little  puriform  fluid,  the 
oellfl  which  it  contains  being  partly  young  epithelium  from  the  Malpighian 
layer  and  partly  leucocytes  which  have  wandered  to  the  siuface.  Although 
no  cicatrix  results  in  these  cases,  yet  discoloration  of  the  integument  is  often 
left.  If  the  cuticle  be  not  removed,  the  inflammation  speedily  subsides  and 
is  followed  by  some  desquamation. 

In  the  third  decree  the  whole  of  the  cuticle  is  destroyed,  with  a  portion  of 
the  true  akin  ;  but  the  cutis  vera  is  not  entirely  destroyed.  This  is  a  most 
important  point,  as  it  influences  materially  the  character  of  the  resultiug 
cicatrix. 

The  thin  layer  of  the  true  skin  remaining  contains  sweat-glands,  hair- 
follicles  and  elastic  tissue — structures  which  are  not  reproduced  if  once 
destroyed.  Moreover,  round  each  hair,  in  the  ducts  of  the  sweat  glands  and 
in  the  hollows  between  the  papillae,  epithelium  is  left  undestroyed,  from  which 
new  cells  can  start  growing.  The  tips  of  the  papillae  have  their  epithelium 
completely  destroyed,  and  consequently  become  covered  with  granulation- 
tissue,  80  that  the  whole  surface  becomes  vivid  red  and  suppurates  freely.  It 
covers,  however,  with  epithelium  with  marvellous  rapidity,  owing  to  the 
innumerable  points  from  which  the  new  cells  start  growing.  It  scarcely 
contracts  in  healing,  and  the  scar  that  results  is  elastic  and  contains  all  the 
elements  of  normal  skin.  Owing  to  the  exposure  of  the  nerve-endings  in  the 
papillse  this  form  of  bum  is  intensely  painful. 

In  the  fourth  degree  there  is  destruction  of  the  skin  through  its 
whole  thickness,  so  that  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  reached.  The  eschar 
separates  by  ulceration  from  the  surrounding  parts,  and  a  large  granulating 
sore  is  left  which  can  become  covered  by  epithelium  from  its  edges  only. 
Consequently  the  healing  is  slow  and  attended  by  long  continued  suppuration 
and  great  contraction.  The  resulting  cicatrix  is,  therefore,  much  smaller 
than  the  original  raw  surface,  and  is  devoid  of  glands,  hair,  and  elastic  tissue ; 
at  first  it  is  thin,  red  or  purplish,  glazed,  often  in  the  form  of  bands  or 
bridles,  and  is  liable  to  occasion  great  deformity  by  the  cohesion  of  parts,  as 
of  the  fingers,  or  by  contraction,  as  at  the  elbow,  and  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  &ce,  or  by  the  closure  of  apertures,  as  of  the  nostrils. 

In  tliQ  fifth  and  sixth  degrees  the  destructive  influence  of  the  bum  penetrates 
to  a  greater  or  less  depth  into  the  muscles,  bones,  or  joints.  In  the  flfth 
degree,  the  more  superficial  muscular  structures  are  implicated  :  in  the  sixth 
degree  the  whole  thickness  of  the  limb  is  destroyed  and  charred. 

This  is  very  briefly  the  celebrated  classification  introduced  by  Dupuytren, 
and  adopted  by  most  writers  on  the  subject  as  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
local  effect  of  burns.  These  various  degrees  are  usually  found  associated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  indeed,  in  the  more  severe  cases,  the  first  three  or  four 
d^rees  are  almost  invariably  met  with  together. 

Surgically,  the  fourth  degree  is  the  most  important,  and  most  severe  bums 
extend  to  it.  In  practice  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish 
between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  till  the  sloughs  begin  to  separate.  In 
both  the  skin  is  parchment-like  and  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  The  im- 
portance of  the  fourth  degree  is  due  to  the  complete  destraction  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  skin,  and  the  consequent  extensive  granulating  and  sup- 
purating surfaces  that  are  left ;  and  to  the  tendency  to  deformity  from  the 
contraction  of  the  cicatrices. 
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The  scars  of  bums  have  been  credited  with  some  peculiar  power  of  contrac- 
tion, but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  j^nulation-tissue  formed  to 
repair  a  loss  of  tissue  presents  any  differences  corresponding  to  the  particular 
injury  which  caused  the  mischief.  Burns  are  the  injuries  in  which  the  largest 
granulating  sores  are  met  with  ;  and,  as  we  have  before  seen,  contraction  is  an 
essential  part  of  healing,  and  the  amount  is  directly  proportional  to  the  size  of 
the  sore  and  the  looseness  of  the  soft  parts. 

This  process  of  contraction  continues  for  many  months  after  the  sore  has 
become  covered  with  epithelium,  giving  rise  frequently  to  the  most  distressing 
deformities,  and  to  complete  loss  of  motion  and  use  in  parts.  These 
cicatrices  are  composed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and  often  extend  deeply  between 
and  mat  together  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  soft  structures  of  a  limb,  of  the 
face,  or  of  the  neck. 

The  Constitutional  Effects  resulting  from  bums  are  most  serious  and 
important ;  they  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  depth  of  the  injury  as  upon  its 
situation,  the  extent  of  surface  implicated,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  Thus  a 
person  may  have  his  foot  completely  charred  and  bumed  off  by  a  stream  of 
molten  iron  ranning  over  it,  with  far  less  constitutional  disturl)ance  and  danger 
than  if  the  surfiice  of  the  tmnk  and  face  l)e  extensively  scorched  to  the  fii-st 
and  second  degrees  ;  bums  about  the  chest,  the  head,  and  the  face,  being  far 
more  likely  to  be  attended  by  serious  constitutional  mischief  than  similar 
injuries  of  the  extremities.  In  children,  the  system  generally  suffers  more 
severely  from  bums  than  in  adults.  The  fever  that  follows  a  bad  bum  is 
probably  due  to  several  causes  combined,  such  as  the  reaction  after  extreme 
primary  depression,  and  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  waste  products  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrest  of  the  cutaneous  secretion  in  the  burnt  parts ;  but  the  two 
chief  causes  are  undoubtedly  the  inflammation  produced  by  the  bum  and  the 
absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  from  the  raw  surface.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  the  charred  surface  resulting  from  a  bum,  so  far  from  pre- 
senting a  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  septic  matter  into  the  system,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  is  in  reality  equal  in  its  power  of  absorption  to  a  raw 
surface  made  with  a  knife.  Unless  special  precautions  are  taken,  therefore,  to 
prevent  decomposition  in  the  sloughs,  the  amount  of  septic  products  absorbed 
is  very  large,  and  the  resulting  fever  proportionally  severe. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  induced  by  bums,  in  whatever  degree,  may 
])e  divided  into  three  stages  :  1,  Depression  and  Congestion  ;  2,  Reaction  and 
Inflammation;  8,  Suppuration  and  Exhaustion. 

1.  The  sUige  of  Depression  of  the  Vorvous  BjwXwdbl  and  CongestioB 
of  Internal  Organs,  occupies  the  fli*st  forty-eight  hours ;  during  which  dciith 
may  occur.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  a  severe  bum  the  imtient  l)ecomes 
cold  and  collapsed,  and  is  seized  with  fits  of  shivering,  which  continue  for  a 
considerable  time.  He  is  suffering  endently  from  the  shock  of  the  injury  ; 
the  severity  of  the  shivering  is  usually  indicative  of  the  extent  of  the  coiLstitu- 
tional  disturbance,  and  is  more  prolonged  in  those  injuries  that  occupy  a  gR'at 
extent  of  surface,  even  though  it  be  bumt  only  to  the  first  or  second  degree, 
than  in  those  which,  being  of  more  limited  superficial  extent,  affect  the  tissues 
deeply.  In  many  cases  of  extreme  bum  the  patient  sufters  no  pain  although 
IK'rfectly  conscious.  This  is  a  very  grave  sign,  indicating  the  seven*st  shock. 
( )n  the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  of  depa^seion,  there  is  usually  a  period  of 
quiescence  before  reaction  comes  on.    At  this  time  vomiting  is  a  common  and 
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troublesome  symptom,  and  the  patient,  especially  if  a  child,  not  unfrequently 
dies  comatose ;  death  resulting  from  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
with,  perhaps,  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles  or  the  arachnoid.  Besides 
these  lesions,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  well  as 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  is  usually  found  congested. 

The  pathological  phenomena  of  this  period  are  altogether  of  a  congestive 
character.  Of  15  cases  in  which  the  contents  of  the  cranium  were  examined, 
I  found  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  with  serous  eflPusion,  in 
all ;  in  14  of  these  cases  the  thoracic  viscera  were  found  to  be  congested  in  9, 
healthy  in  5 ;  and  of  14  in  which  the  abdominal  organs  were  examined,  con- 
gestion of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  was  found  in  12  cases,  and 
a  healthy  condition  in  two  only. 

2.  The  next  stage,  that  of  BeaotLoii  and  XnflanimatioB,  extends  from  the 
second  day  to  the  second  week.  The  action  of  the  heat  which  causes  the 
bum  is  momentary,  and  produces  its  full  effect  instantaneously.  The  inflam- 
mation which  is  the  direct  result  of  the  heat  sets  in  therefore  at  once,  and  if 
no  other  cause  came  into  play,  it  would  be  accurately  limited  to  the  part  acted 
on,  and  begin  to  subside  after  the  first  few  hours.  This  is,  however,  not  the 
case  in  the  majority  of  bums.  By  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  inflammation 
is  still  increasing  in  intensity  and  extent.  The  burnt  area  is  surrounded  by  a 
wide-spreading  blush  of  redness;  there  are  oedema,  heat,  and  pain.  With 
these  there  is  fever  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  bum.  It  is  important 
to  consider,  therefore,  what  is  the  cause  that  continues  to  act,  and  not  only  to 
maintain  but  to  extend  the  inflammatory  process  long  after  the  original  cause 
has  ceased  to  exert  any  influence.  In  burns  accompanied  by  death  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  tissue,  the  presence  of  the  dead  matter  no  doubt  causes 
some  irritation  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  the  great  cause  of  the 
inflammation  that  occurs  during  the  first  week  of  a  bad  burn  is  the  decom- 
position of  the  adherent  sloughs,  and  the  fever  that  accompanies  the  process  is 
in  great  part  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction. 
It  is  during  this  period  that  a  large  bum  becomes  so  horribly  offensive  unless 
special  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  it.  Death,  which  is  more  frequent  during 
this  stage  than  in  the  preceding  one,  is  usually  connected  with  some  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  or  of  the  peritoneum. 
The  lungs  also  are  frequently  afiected,  showing  marked  evidence  of  pneumonia 
or  congestion ;  but  the  cerebral  affections  are  not  so  common  as  in  the  flrst 
stage ;  though,  when  they  occur,  they  present  more  unequivocal  evidence  of 
inflammation.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  post  mortem  examinations 
which  I  have  made.  Of  17  cases  in  which  the  contents  of  the  cranium  were 
examined  during  this  period,  there  was  congestion,  with  evidence  of  inflamma- 
tion and  effusion  of  serous  fluid,  generally  stained  with  blood,  in  14 ;  a  healthy 
state  in  the  remaining  3.  Of  19  cases  in  which  the  lungs  were  examined, 
there  was  congestion  of  these  organs,  probably  inflammatory,  in  most  instances ; 
with  seram  or  lymph  in  the  pleura,  and  redness  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  10.  The  lungs  were  hepatized  in  5,  and  healthy  in  4.  The  abdo- 
minal organs  were  examined  in  22  cases ;  of  these  there  was  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  sometimes  with  evidence  of  peritonitis,  in  11 ;  ulceration 
of  the  duodenum  in  6 ;  a  healthy  state  in  6.  The  post  mvrtem  appearances 
are,  in  fact,  those  of  acute  septic  poisoning,  possibly  complicated  in  some  cases 
by  a  genuine  infective  process. 
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It  is  in  this  stage  of  bum,  that  tlie  very  remarkable  and  serious  sequela, 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodemun,  is  especially  apt  to  occur.  Curling, 
who  first  attracted  attention  to  it,  explained  its  occurrence  by  the  supposition 
that  Briinner's  glands  endeavour,  by  an  increased  action,  to  compensate  for 
the  suppression  of  the  excretion  from  the  skin  consequent  upon  the  bum ;  and 
that  the  irritation  thus  induced  tends  to  their  inflammation  and  ulceration. 
This  ulceration  may,  as  Curling  remarks,  by  rapidly  proceeding  to  perforation, 
expose  the  pancreas,  open  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery,  or,  by  making  a 
communication  with  the  serous  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  induce  peritonitis, 
and  thus  cause  death.  It  usually  comes  on  about  the  tenth  day  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury ;  seldom  earlier  than  this.  The  only  exception  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  was  in  the  case  of  a  child,  nine  years  of  age,  who  died 
on  the  fourth  day  after  the  bum,  in  University  College  Hospital,  and  in  whom 
an  ulcer,  of  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  with  sharp  cut  margins,  was  found  in 
the  duodenum ;  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  generally  being  inflamed. 
That  these  ulcers  are  not  invariably  fatal,  is  evident  from  a  case  mentioned  by 
Curling,  in  which,  on  death  occurring,  from  other  causes,  eight  weeks  after 
the  injury,  a  recent  cicatrix  was  found  in  the  duodenum.  These  aflections 
seldom  occasion  any  very  marked  symptoms  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
chief, the  patient  suddenly  sinking.  In  some  instances  there  is  haemorrhage ; 
though  this  is  not  an  unequivocal  sign,  as  I  have  several  times  seen  it  happen 
from  simple  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Pain 
in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  and  perhaps  vomiting,  may  also  occur. 

3.  The  stage  of  Suppuration  and  Ezhaustioii  continues  from  the  second 
week  to  the  close  of  the  case.  In  it  we  frequently  have  symptoms  of  hectic, 
with  much  constitutional  disturbance  from  the  long  continuance  of  exhausting 
discharges.  If  death  occur,  it  is  most  frequently  induced  by  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  pleura ;  aflections  of  the  abdominal  organs  and  brain  being  less 
frequent  during  this  stage  of  the  injury.    Pyaemia  is  not  uncommon. 

Of  7  cases  in  which  the  lungs  were  examined,  they  were  found  to  be  healthy 
in  one  only ;  being  hepatized,  with  effusion  into  the  pleurae,  in  the  remaining  6 
cases.  Of  7  cases  in  which  the  abdominal  organs  were  examined,  a  healthy 
state  was  found  in  4  ;  inflammatory  congestion  in  2 ;  and  a  cicatrized  ulcer  in 
the  stomach  in  1.  Of  5  of  the  cases  the  cerebral  contents  were  found  healthy 
in  1  only ;  there  being  inflammatory  congestion  in  the  other  4. 

Prognosis. — The  influence  of  extent,  degree,  and  situation,  on  the  prognosis 
of  bums  has  already  been  stated.  The  most  fatal  element  indeed  of  these 
injuries  is  sv^mficial  extent.  It  is  generally  believed  by  Surgeons  that  recovery 
cannot  take  place  if  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  body  be  scorched  or  burnt. 
Not  only  do  the  cutaneous  nerves  become  greatly  irritated,  and  the  nervous 
system  generally  suflers  severely,  from  the  shock  of  an  extensive  bum ;  but, 
owing  to  the  arrest  of  the  cutaneous  secretion  over  a  large  surfiEtce  of  the  skin, 
congestion  of  the  internal  organs  and  of  the  mucous  membranes  ensues ;  hence 
death  may  happen  directly  from  this  cause,  or  from  the  8uper\'ention  of  in- 
flammation in  the  already  congested  parts,  more  particularly  in  the  early 
periods  of  life.  The  degree  of  bum  influences  the  prognosis  un&vouiably 
rather  so  far  as  Uie  part  itself  is  concerned,  than  as  the  general  system  is 
aflPected.  The  most  fatal  period  in  cases  of  bum  is  the  first  week  after  the 
accident.  I  find  that,  in  50  cases  of  death  from  these  accidents,  S3  proved 
fatal  before  the  eighth  day ;  27  of  these  dying  before  the  fourth  day.    Of  the 
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remaining  17  cases,  8  died  in  the  second  week,  2  in  the  third,  2  in  the  fourth, 
4  in  the  fifth,  and  1  in  the  sixth. 

XodA  of  Death  from  Bom. — ^When  in  an  ordinary  conflagration  a  person 
is  "  burnt  to  death,"  the  fatal  event  is  occasioned  not  by  the  charring  of  the 
body,  but  by  the  induction  of  asphyxia.  Life  is  mercifully  extinguished  by 
suffocation  in  the  smoke  and  noxious  vapours  resulting  from  the  fire,  before 
the  body  itself  is  consumed.  To  what  particular  product  of  combustion  the 
asphyxia  is  due,  is  somewhat  undecided.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
most  cas^  carbonic  oxide  rather  than  carbonic  acid  is  the  cause  of  suffocation. 

When  a  person  is  severely  and  extensively  burnt,  and  dies  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two,  death  arises  usually  from  shock,  which  is  most 
severe  and  continuous.  Dupuytren  was  of  opinion  that  during  this  stage  the 
sufferer  died  from  the  excessive  pain,  and  stated  that "  too  great  a  loss  of  sensi- 
bility might  kill  as  well  as  too  great  a  loss  of  blood."  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  fact  remains  certain  that,  in  indi- 
\nduals  who  die  during  this  stage,  the  brain  and  its  membranes  will  invariably 
be  found  congested,  usually  with  more  or  less  effiision  of  serous  fluid  into  the 
ventricles  and  the  arachnoid.  This  I  have  invariably  found  in  every  case  that 
I  have  examined.  In  one  half  of  the  cases  I  have  found  congestion  of  the 
thoracic  organs,  and  in  the  majority  congestion  of  the  abdominal  organs,  more 
especially  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  ileum.  Death  during 
the  second  stage  is  usually  dependent  upon  internal  septic  inflammations,  more 
particularly  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  lungs,  and  less  fre- 
quently of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  If  the  patient  survive  into  the 
period  of  suppuration,  and  then  succumb,  he  will  usually  die  from  exhaustion 
or  pyaemia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  bums  must  have  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tional condition,  as  well  as  to  the  local  injury.  A  vaat  variety  of  local  appli- 
cations have  been  recommended  by  different  Surgeons,  such  as  flour,  starch, 
cotton-wadding,  treacle,  white  paint,  gum,  solution  of  India-rubber,  &c. ;  the 
principle  of  all  these  applications  is,  however,  the  same,  viz.,  the  protection  of 
the  burnt  surface  from  the  air.  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  describing 
the  methodB  that  are  usually  followed  with  much  success  at  the  University 
College  Hospital. 

The  Constitutional  Treatment  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  We  have 
seen  how  death  arises  at  various  periods  after  these  accidents  from  different 
causes,  and  we  must  modify  our  treatment  accordingly.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  after  the  infliction  of  a  severe  burn  is  to  bring  about  reaction;  the 
patient  is  trembling  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression,  suffering  great  pain,  is 
cold  and  shivering,  and  may  sink  from  the  shock  unless  properly  supported. 
A  full  dose  of  liquor  opii,  varied  according  to  the  age,  should  be  given  at  once 
in  some  warm  brandy-and-water,  and  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two. 

When  the  body  is  extensively  but  superficially  burnt,  the  immersion  of  the 
patient  in  a  warm  bath  gives  instantaneous  relief,  assuaging  the  pain  and 
removing  the  depression. 

When  reaction  has  fairly  set  in,  the  patient's  secretions  should  be  kept  free 
by  the  administration  of  an  occasional  mild  purgative  and  salines.  Should  any 
inflammatory  symptoms  about  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen  manifest  themselves, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  treatment  appropriate  to  their  nature. 
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I  have  certainly  seen  patients  saved  in  these  circumstances  by  the  employment 
of  blood-letting  and  the  application  of  leeches.  But,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances,  the  visceral  complications  are  of  a  low  and  congestive  type.  In  such 
cases  our  great  reliance  must  be  on  stimulants.  Ammonia  and  bark,  brandy 
and  wine,  require  to  l)e  freely  given,  with  a  sufficiency  of  nourislmient ;  and 
the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  must  be  soothed  by  the  frequent  adminis- 
tration of  full  doses  of  opium.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  strength  has 
become  impaired  by  the  profuseness  of  the  discharges,  this  tonic  and  stimu- 
lating plan  must  be  actively  continued. 

liocal  Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  extensive  bum  the  charred  clothes 
must  lie  removed,  and  the  patient  laid  upon  a  blanket  and  protected  as  &r  as 
possible  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  further  treatment 
are  the  protection  of  the  raw  surface,  which  in  all  degrees  of  bum  l)elow  the 
fourth  is  acutely  sensitive,  the  prevention  of  decomposition,  and  the  exclusion 
of  cold.  In  bums  of  the  first  degree  no  treatment  is  necessary  ;  when  it  is 
limited  to  the  second  degree  the  blister  may  l)e  punctured  and  the  seram 
allowed  to  drain  awav,  but  the  cuticle  should  not  be  removed.  The  whole 
part  may  then  l)e  wrapjxjd  in  cotton  wool  and  left  untouched  for  a  few  days, 
by  which  time  it  will  have  quite  recovered.  In  the  third  and  succeeding 
degrees  of  bum,  sloughs  have  to  separate  and  suppuration  will  take  place,  and 
prevention  of  decomposition  consecjuently  becomes  of  the  first  importance. 
The  extent  of  the  raw  surface,  however,  and  the  readiness  with  which  absorp- 
tion takes  place  from  it,  render  it  unsafe  to  apply  any  antiseptic  possessing 
powerful  toxic  projKirties,  and  for  this  reason  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  is  better 
avoided.  Boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  eucalyptus  oil  are  the  most  powerful 
of  the  non-toxic  antiseptics.  Boi*acic  acid  may  be  applied  either  by  means  of 
boracic  lint  soaked  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  and  covered  with 
oiled  silk,  or  as  ointment  (p.  194)  spread  on  strips  of  linen.  If  much  slough- 
ing is  ex]Xictod,  the  former  is  the  better  plan;  if  little,  the  latter.  Salicylic  acid 
may  be  used  as  a  lotion  to  cleanse  the  parts,  and  the  whole  burnt  area  may 
afterwards  l)e  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  salicylic  wool,  not  to  be  removed  till 
either  high  fever  or  smell  suggests  that  putrefaction  is  taking  place  beneath  it. 
Eucalyjuus  oil  may  l)e  used  either  as  gauze  or  as  a  solution  in  olive  oil. 
lodofunn  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  if  the  discharge  becomes  foul,  but 
caution  must  l)e  used  in  its  appliciition,  esjxicially  in  children,  as  symptoms  of 
poisoning  (p.  195)  may  arise.  In  the  absence  of  the  necessary  material  for 
the  alK)ve  modes  of  treiitment  the  following  j)lan  will  l)e  found  comfortable  to 
the  jMitient,  and  satisfactory  in  its  results.  The  whole  burnt  surface,  whatever 
may  Ik?  the  degree  of  bum,  may  be  well  coveixxl  with  the  finest  wheaten  flour 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  dredger.  The  flour  should  be  laid  on  thickly,  but 
uniformly  and  gradually ;  it  forms  a  soft  and  soothing  application  to  the 
surface.  If  the  cuticle  have  Ixen  abraded,  the  flour  will  form  a  thick  crast,  by 
admixture  with  the  serum  di8charge<l  from  the  bn)ken  surface.  If  the  skin  be 
charred,  the  discharge  which  will  be  siKicdily  set  up  around  the  eschar,  will 
make  the  flour  adhere  to  the  part,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  coating  imper\*iouB  to 
the  air.  The  crusts  thus  fomied  should  not  be  disturlxjd  until  thev  l)ecome 
loosened  by  the  discharges,  when  they  should  be  removed.  In  this  mode  of 
treatment  the  decomposition  of  the  discharges  is  retarded  and  limited  by  the 
dr}'nes8  of  the  dressing. 

A  common  remedy  in  iron-works  and  other  places  where  bums  are  common 
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is  the  BO-ca]led  Cairon-oil,  compoeed  of  equal  parts  of  linBeed-oil  and  lime-water, 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine  is  sometimes  added.  It  is 
applied  on  lint.  Whatever  local  application  be  adopted,  I  hold  it  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  iu  the  early  stages  of  the  bum  to  change  the  dressings  as 
seldom  as  possible  ;  if  dry  dressings  are  used,  not  until  they  have  been  loosened 
by  the  discharges.  Every  fresh  dressing  causes  the  patient  very  severe  pain, 
produces  depression,  and  certainly  retards  materially  the  progress  of  the  case. 

When  the  sloughs  have  separated,  the  granulating  surface  must  be  managed 
on  ordinary  priuciplea.  It  is  important,  however,  to  select  some  form  of 
dressing  that  will  not  stick  to  the  sore,  othenvise  the  granulations  may  bleed 
every  time  it  is  changed  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  weaken  the  patient. 
To  prevent  this,  the  green  "  protective  "  oiled  silk  may  be  applied  directly 
to  the  sore  and  covered  with  dry  Iwrscic  lint  or  salicylic  wool ;  under  this 
plan  of  treatment  the  dressing  is  perfectly  painless.  If  the  granulations 
become  prominent  they  must  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Epithelium- 
grafting  is  often  very  useful  in  haatening  the  healing. 

PreT«atioii  and  Xtemoral  of  ContractioiL — As  cicatrization  advances, 


the  part  must  be  fixed  in  a  proper  position  by  means  of  bandages,  s; 

mechanical  contrivances,  specially  adapted   to 

counteract  the  tendency  to  contraction  of  the 

cicatrix,  and  the  consequent  deformity.    This 

is  esjiecially  necessary  in  burns  about  the  neck, 

where  the  chin  is  liable  to  be  drawn  down  on 

the  sternum ;  and  in  burns  on  the  inside  of  limbs 

or  at  the  flexures  of  joints,  more  especially  the 

elbow,  where  contraction   greatly  impairs   the 

ntility  of  the  arm.    (Fig.  li?,.)    In  bad  bums 

of  the  hands,  the  fingers  may  Iw  drawn  into 

and  fixed  upon  the  palm  of   the  hand,   may 

become  webbed  together,  or  may  be  dislocated 

and  fixed  immovably  against  the  dorsum.     The  accompanying  woodcuts 

are  good  iUastrations  of  the  bad  effects  of  burns  upon  the  hands.    In  Fig.  125, 

the  little  finger  baa  been  dislocated  backwards,  and  fixed  upon  the  doremn. 
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In  Figs.  126  and  127,  the  two  hande  were  frightfully  deformed — the  fingers 
being  partly  consumed,  and  partly  webbed  and  matted  together  by  dense 
cicatricial  tissues.  This  accident  occnrred  in  consequence  of  the  night- 
shirt taking  fire.  The  patient  tried  to  extricate  himself  by  drawing  the 
burning  garment  over  his  head,  but,  the  wristbands  being  buttoned,  he  could 
not  withdraw  the  hands,  which  were  frightfully  burnt.  Fig,  1 2(i  represents  the 
thumb  drawn  into  such  a  position  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  being  brought 
into  apposition  to  the  fingers. 

Similar  contractions  may  occur  in  the  foot,  leaving  great  deformity,  as  iu 
Fig.  128,  where  the  hoel  is  shown  to  l>c  retracted,  and  the  whole  of  the  toes 


ng.  IW.-i>M«ni.it)r  or  K.^ht  H^nU  ImT.i  Burn  ..f  Fig.  i;7.-U.^f«r>nitT  of  UH  H.pd  fttun 

Uie  Fuurtli  or  Fifth  V^rr.  Burn  of  theWfUi  Drpw. 

spread  out  in  a  fan  shape.     In  this  case  amputation  (Pir<^ofi''8)  was  the  only 
means  left  for  securing  an  useful  limb. 

The  contracted  cicatrices  resulting  from  burns  may,  if  of  recent  date,  be 
stretched  out  by  the  pressure  of  strips  of  plaster  or  elastic  bandages,  the 


tractiou  of  India-rubber  bands,  or  the  action  of  rack-and-pinion  apparatus. 
The  good  effect  of  this  plan  of  treatment  is  especially  marked  iu  contractiona 
at  the  elbow,  or  in  those  that  fix  the  arm  to  the  side.  These  means  are  par- 
ticularly useful  in  children,  and  indeed  are  so  in  all  eases,  provided  the  cicatris 
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be  not  too  old — not  more  than  a  year  ;  after  that  time,  it  will  seldom  yield 
without  division. 

Corrosive  liquids,  such  as  strong  sulphuric  acid,  when  applied  to  the  sur&ce, 
produce  eflRects  very  similar  to  those  that  result  from  the  more  severe  degrees 
of  bum  ;  leaving  cicatrices  contracted,  irregular,  and  often,  as  in  Fig.  129, 
rugged  and  warty. 

Operations  for  the  SemoTal  of  the  Effects  of  Contraction  consequent 
upon  bums  are  occasionally  required  ;  and,  if  judiciously  planned  and  executed, 
may  do  much  to  improve  the  patient's  condition.  The  operations  that  are 
practised  with  this  view  are  of  two  kinds :  1.  Simple  division  of  the  Faulty 
and  Contracted  Cicatrix  ;  2.  The  Transplantation  of  a  flap  of  adjacent  healthy 
Skin  into  the  gap  left  after  the  division  of  the  cicatrix. 

1.  In  the  first  operation,  that  of  simply  Dividing  the  Cicatrix,  three 
points  require  special  attention  :  1st,  that  the  division  extend  completely 
through  the  cicatrix  from  side  to  side  into  the  adjacent  healthy  skin  ;  2nd, 
that  the  incision  be  carried  through  the  whole  depth  and  thickness  of  the 
cicatrix  into  the  healthy  adipose  tissue  beneath  it,  which  may  always  be  re- 
cognized by  its  yellow  colour ;  3rd,  that  all  contracted  bands  lying  in  this 
layer  be  fairly  divided.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  this  operation, 
however,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  new  granulations,  which  spring  up  after 
the  diWsion  of  the  contracted  cicatrix,  in  their  turn  contract  whilst  healing. 
After  the  division  of  the  cicatrix,  also,  it  may  be  found  that  the  subjacent 
structures  have  been  so  rigidly  fixed  in  their  abnormal  position  as  not  to  admit 
of  extension.  It  may  then  be  necessary  to  employ  screw-apparatus,  or  even 
to  divide  fascisB  and  tendons,  before  the  part  can  be  restored  to  its  normal 
shape.  Care  must,  however,  he  taken  in  doing  this,  that  subjacent  structures 
of  importance,  such  as  large  blood-vessels,  or  nerves,  be  not  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  cicatrix  as  to  render  wound  or  division  of  them  unavoidable. 
In  the  neck,  cicatricial  bands  will  often  come  into  very  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  becomes  greatly  distended  by  the 
pressure  thus  exercised  upon  it.  And  at  the  elbow,  which  is  a  common  seat 
of  contraction  from  bums,  the  brachial  artery  may  become  involved  in  the 
cicatrix  to  a  dangerous  extent.  I  have  heard  of  one  case  in  which  this  vessel 
was  divided  in  cutting  through  the  cicatrix,  when  amputation  of  the  arm  was 
immediately  resorted  to. 

These  operations  are  most  successful  in  cases  of  contraction  at  the  flexures 
of  the  joints.  If  the  contraction  be  of  very  long  standing,  the  arteries  and 
nerves  will  have  become  shortened,  and  incapable  of  stretching  under  any 
force  that  may  be  safely  employed  ;  hence  they  may  easily  be  torn. 

2.  Operations  that  are  undertaken  for  the  removal  of  the  disfigurements  that 
occur  about  the  face  and  neck  as  the  result  of  burns,  require  much  manage- 
ment. In  these  cases,  simple  division  of  the  cicatrix  is  insufficient ;  and 
Transplantation  of  a  Flap  of  Skin  is  required  in  addition.  After  the 
cicatrix  and  all  cicatricial  bands  have  been  fi'eely  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  rales  just  given,  a  flap  of  integument,  of  sufficient  size  to  fill  the  greater 
part  of  the  gap,  must  be  dissected  up  from  the  neighlx^uring  parts  of  the  neck, 
chest,  or  shoulder,  and  laid  into  the  cicatrix.  There  it  should  be  fixed  by  two 
or  three  points  of  suture  ;  but  extreme  care  must  be  taken  that  no  traction  l)e 
put  upon  it,  lest  it  slough.  Union  takes  place  by  the  second  intention  in  the 
majority  of  instances  ;  but  a  very  satisfactory  result  is  left,  as  is  shown  by  the 
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annexed  figures  (130, 131),  taken  before  and  after  operation,  and  as  has  bosn 
illnstrated  in  many  cases  by  Hiitter  and  Teale,  who  have  particularly  distin* 
guished  themselves  in  such  operations.    The  directions  given  by  Teale  for  the 
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restoration  of  the  lower  lip  when  draf^f^ed  down,  ei'erted,  and  partially  destroyed, 
by  cicatrization  following  a  bnrn,  are  so  simple  and  lead  to  snch  excellent 
results,  that  I  give  them  nearly  in  his  own  words.  The  everted  lip  is  divided 
into  three  parte,  by  two  vertical   incisions  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
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carried  down  to  the  hone.  These  incisions  are  so  planned  that  the  middle 
portion  between  them  (Fig.  132,  B)oc€Upiesone-half  of  thehp.  From  the  lower 
end  of  each  incision  the  knife  is  carried  u])wurds  to  a  point  one  inch  liejond 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  (A).  The  tuo  flaps  thns  marked  oat  are  freely  and 
deeply  dissected  up.  The  alveolar  border  of  the  middle  portion  is  then  fresh- 
ened. TholaU.-mlflaps(Fig.  133,  C  A)  are  now  raised,  united  by  twisted  sutures 
in  the  mesial  line,  and  snpported  as  on  a  kiso  by  the  middle  flap,  to  which 
they  are  also  attached  by  a  few  points  of  suture,  leaving  a  triangular  even  sur- 
face (C  C)to  granulate.  In  addition  to  the  division  of  the  cicatrix,  James,  of 
Exeter,  in  these  cases  very  succesafuUy  eniplojtd  a  screw -collar,  by  which  the  chin 
can  be  loosened  from  the  sternum,  audEradual  extension  of  the  cicatrix  effected. 
In  severe  bums  of  the  side  of  the  face  and  neck  the  resulting  cicatrix  is 
sometimes  so  dense,  resisting,  and  contracted,  that  immobility  of  the  jaw 
results  and  the  mouth  cannot  be  opened,  or  at  most  the  teeth  can  bo 
BC{Hkrat«d  only  to  a  slight  extent,  so  as  to  admit  liquid  nourishmGut.    In  order 
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to  restore  the  mobility  of  the  jaw  and  the  power  of  separating  the  teeth  in 
these  cases,  Rizzoli  and  Esmarch  have  proposed  making  a  false  joint  in  the 
lower  jaw  on  the  side  burnt,  immediately  in  front  of  the  cicatrix.  Rizzoli 
does  this  by  simple  division  of  the  bone  by  means  of  a  narrow  saw  :  Esmarch 
recommends,  as  a  more  effectual  procedure,  the  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  of  bone  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  above  and  one  inch  in 
width  below.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  patient  will  be  able  to  move  the 
jaw  at  the  normal  articulation  on  the  healthy  side  and  at  the  false  joint  where 
the  jaw  has  been  cut  across. 

Warty  Cicatrices. — The  cicatrices  of  burns,  especially  on  the  neck  and 
chest,  occasionally  become  after  a  time  projecting,  red,  and  glazed,  as  if 
composed  of  a  mass  of  fungating  granulations,  smoothed  down  and  lightly 
skinned  over.  This  condition,  which  may  be  looked  on  as  a  substantive 
disease,  and  resembles  keloid  in  appearance,  has  been  met  with  chiefly  in 
children ;  but  I  have  several  times  seen  it  in  adults,  especially  in  women 
who  had  been  badly  burnt  by  their  dresses  taking  fire.  In  these  cases  I 
observed  what  I  have  noted  in  other  similar  instances  in  children ;  that  the 
warty  cicatrices  were  the  seat  of  the  most  intolerable  itching,  which  no  external 
application  seemed  to  relieve.  I  have,  however,  seen  the  pruritus  mitigated 
by  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  liquor  potassae.  If  small  and  naiTow, 
these  cicatrices  may  be  dissected  out :  if  large,  they  cannot  be  removed  without 
risk  of  much  hasmorrhage,  for,  although  fibroid,  they  are  very  vascular. 

The  cause  of  this  peculiar  outgrowth  of  dense  cicatricial  tissue  is  altogether 
unknown.  It  may  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  want  of  care  in  checking 
the  luxuriance  of  the  granulations  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  occurs  though  every 
attention  is  paid  to  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

The  scars  of  bums  or  scalds  form  the  most  conunon  seat  of  this  "  false  " 
keloid. 

The  cicatrix  of  a  bum  may  become  the  seat  of  a  malignant  growth  many 
years  afterwards.  I  have  removed  a  large  epithelioma  jfrom  the  cicatrix  of  a 
bum,  on  the  fore-arm  of  a  woman,  seventy  years  after  the  injury  had  been 
inflicted,  which  happened  when  she  was  three  or  four  years  of  age. 

Friautty  Amputation  may  be  required  if  the  burn  have  destroyed  the  whole 
thickness  of  a  limb  ;  the  part  charred  should  then  be  removed  at  once,  at  the 
most  convenient  point  above  the  seat  of  injury.  This  operation  may  be  re- 
quired also  at  a  later  period,  if,  on  the  separation  of  the  eschars,  it  be  found  that 
a  large  joint  has  been  opened,  and  is  suppurating  ;  or  if  the  disorganization  of 
the  limb  be  so  great  as  to  exhaust  the  powers  of  the  patient  in  the  efforts  at 
repair.  Great  caution,  however,  should  be  employed  in  determining  on  the 
propriety  of  primary  amputation  when  the  bum  has  extended,  though  in  a 
minor  degree,  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  lest  the  powers  of  the  patient  be 
insnflicient  for  the  double  call  that  will  thus  be  made  upon  them. 

7ROBT-BITX. 

When  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  severe  or  long-continued  cold,  we  find, 
as  in  the  case  of  bums,  that  local  and  constitutional  effects  are  produced. 

Local  Influenck  of  Cold. — This  is  manifested  chiefly  on  the  extremities 
of  the  body,  as  the  nose,  ears,  chin,  hands,  and  feet,  where  the  circulation  is 
less  active  than  at  the  more  central  parts.  It  occurs  to  an  injurious  degree 
chiefly  in  very  young  or  aged  persons,  or  in  those  whose  constitutions  have 
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been  depressed  by  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  snch  persons  frost-bite 
and  the  resulting  gangrene  are  aa  much  dne  to  the  habitual  low  vitality  of  the 
extremities  as  to  the  low  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  feet,  more  especially  the  toes, 
necessarily  suiFer  most  frequently,  in  many  cases  from  long  exposure  to  wet  at 
low  temperatures  rather  than  to  dry  cold.  The  fingers,  the  tip  of  the 
nose  and  chin,  and  the  prominences  of  the  cheeks,  are  especially  apt  to 
suffer  fix)m  dry  cold,  more  particularly  when  its  effects  are  much  increased  by 
high  wind ;  for  it  is  a  well-kno\vn  fact  that  extremely  low  temperatures 
are  borne  with  impunity  so  long  as  the  air  is  calm,  as,  happily,  it  com- 
monly is  in  these  circumstances.  But  if  a  high  wind  springs  up,  the  heat  of 
the  body  is  so  rapidly  carried  off,  that  sudden  congelation  of  exposed  parts 
may  ensue.  It  is  remarkable  how  some  parts  escape.  Thus  the  eyeball  is 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  frozen  so  long  as  life  remains,  and  yet  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  aqaeous  humour  at  least  would  easily  congeal.  The  eyelids 
also,  thin  as  they  are,  commonly  escape  frost-bite. 

The  first  effect  of  cold  is  to  cause  a  contraction  of  all  the  involuutarv 

» 

muscular  fibre  of  the  part  acted  on.  The  small  arteries  of  the  skin  Ixicome 
so  far  narrowed  that  the  circulation  through  the  part  is  completely  arrested. 
It  becomes  somewhat  shrunken  and  of  a  dead  white  colour.  In  this  condition, 
being  deprived  of  its  natural  source  of  heat,  it  readily  becomes  fi-ozen  if  exposed 
to  a  sufficiently  low  temperature.  The  experience  of  the  production  of  local 
anaesthesia  by  cold  teaches  us,  however,  that  the  tissues  may  l)e  completely 
frozen  and  kept  in  that  state  for  a  minute  or  more  without  suffering  any 
injury.  If,  however,  this  condition  be  maintained  for  a  longer  time,  it  is 
evident  that  the  vitality  of  the  part  will  Ixj  gradually  lowered  till  it  is  finally  com- 
pletely extinguishei  So  long  as  the  part  is  kept  bloodless,  inflammation  cannot 
manifest  itself;  but  as  soon  as  the  vessels  dilate  on  the  restoration  of  the 
natural  heat  of  the  part,  inflammatory  phenomena  occur  varying  with 
the  degree  of  impairment  of  vitality  that  the  part  has  suffered  during  its 
exposure  to  cold.  If  it  have  been  completely  killed,  the  blood  fails  to  enter 
the  vessels  of  the  dead  part,  which  consequently  remains  white  and  cold  till 
decomposition  sets  in.  If  the  damage  has  l)een  short  of  this,  the  blood  enters 
the  vessels,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  developed.  If,  from 
the  too  sudden  thawing  of  the  frozen  part,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  admitted 
at  a  high  degree  of  pressure,  abundant  exudation  takes  place  from  the  damaged 
vessels,  great  swelling  and  tension  ensue,  and  the  circulation  may  again  be 
arrested,  partly  by  the  pressure  caused  by  the  exudation,  which  may  extinguish 
such  remains  of  vitality  as  are  left  in  the  tissues,  and  partly  by  the  obstruction 
to  the  circulation  within  the  vessels  from  adhesion  of  the  corpuscles.  Thus  a 
part  which  had  escaped  death  from  the  direct  action  of  the  cold  may  rapidly 
become  gangrenous  after  a  short  period  of  apparent  restoration.  If  it  escape 
gangrene  the  inflammation  gradually  subsides,  often  being  acrom])anied  by 
vesication.  If  the  damage  done  is  still  less,  the  restoration  of  warmth  is  fol- 
lowed merely  by  some  redness  and  possibly  a  little  swelling  with  much  burning 
pain.  The  effects  of  cold,  in  fact,  form  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
fsfccts  that  inflammation  is  the  direct  result  of  damage  of  a  part  to  a  d(^;ree 
short  of  causing  death,  and  that  the  degree  of  inflammation  is  proportional  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  vitality  is  lowered. 
When  gangrene  results  it  is  most  commonly  of  the  moist  variety  ;  the  part 
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is  swollen  and  black,  finally  it  becomes  dry  and  shrivelled,  and  separates  by 
the  formation  of  a  line  of  ulceration  around  it. 

The  Gonstituiional  Effects  of  a  low  temperature  need  not  detain  us.  It  is 
well  known  that,  after  exposure  to  severe  or  long-continued  cold,  a  feeling  of 
heaviness  and  stupor  comes  on,  and  gradually  creeps  on  to  an  overpowering 
tendency  to  sleep,  which,  if  yielded  to,  terminates  in  coma,  and  a  speedy,  though 
probably  painless,  death. 

Treatment  of  Frost-Bite. — This  consists  in  endeavouring  to  restore  the 
vitality  of  the  frozen  parts.  The  great  danger  is  that  the  circulation  may 
become  again  arrested,  as  above  described,  by  the  sudden  admission  of  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  at  a  high  degree  of  pressure.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
accident,  the  temperature  must  be  elevated  very  gradually  and  with  extreme 
care.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  room,  without  a  fire,  any 
approach  to  which  would  certainly  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  frost- 
bitten memlxjrs.  These  must  then  be  gently  rubbed  with  snow,  or  with  cloths 
dipped  in  cold  water,  and  held  between  the  hands  of  the  person  manipulating ; 
as  reaction  comes  on,  they  may  be  enveloped  in  flannel  or  woollens,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  some  warm  liquid  or  spirit  and  water  may  be  administered.  In 
this  way  sensibility  and  motion  will  be  gradually  restored,  often  with  much 
bumin<^  and  stinging  pain,  redness,  and  vesication  of  the  part.  If  gangrene 
have  come  on,  or  if  the  reaction  run  into  sloughing,  the  sphacelated  part,  if  of 
small  size,  should  be  allowed  to  detach  itself  by  the  natural  process  of  separa- 
tion, which  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible,  the  vitality  of  the 
parts  continuing  at  a  low  ebb,  and  extension  of  gangrene  being  readily  induced. 
If  the  gangrenous  parts  be  of  greater  magnitude,  amputation  may  be  required. 
This  should  be  done  at  the  most  convenient  situation,  as  soon  as  the  line  of 
separation  has  fully  formed. 

If  the  person  who  has  been  exposed  to  cold  be  apparently  dead,  he  must  be 
put  in  a  cold  room,  the  temperature  of  which  must  be  very  slowly  raised. 
Friction,  as  just  described,  should  be  practised,  and  artificial  respiration  set 
up.  These  means  must  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  even  if  no  signs  of  life 
appear :  there  being  on  record  instances  of  recovery  after  several  hours  of 
suspended  animation. 

Chilblain  is  a  mild  form  of  frost-bite  occurring  in  children  and  in  delicate 
adults.  It  occurs  on  the  toes  and  fingers,  and  occasionally  on  other  exposed 
parts,  as  the  nose  or  ear.  It  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  paralyzed  or 
diseased  limbs.  Most  commonly  the  inflammation  does  not  extend  beyond 
redness  and  swelling,  with  burning  pain  or  intense  itching.  In  more  severe 
cases  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  extends  to  vesication,  and  occasionally, 
when  the  blister  bursts,  a  small  slough  of  the  superficial  part  of  the  cutis,  or  in 
some  cases  even  of  its  whole  thickness,  is  found  beneath.  This  forms,  the  so- 
called  "  broken  chilblain." 

Treafnu'nL — Very  bad  chilblains  in  children,  or  chilblains  of  any  kind  in 
the  adult,  are  indications  of  some  degree  of  debility.  Healthy  exercise,  good 
diet,  warm  clothing,  wash-leather  socks,  and  tonics  are  useful.  Locally,  in 
the  simple  erythematous  stage,  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  often 
recommended,  or  soap  liniment  to  which  a  little  chloroform  has  been  added. 
Belladonna  and  soap  liniment  in  equal  parts  allays  the  intolerable  itching.  If 
a  slough  forms,  boracic-acid-Unt  or  -ointment  forms  a  useful  application. 
Ungaentom  resinro  hastens  the  healing. 

VOL.  I.  CO 
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INJURIES  OF  BLOOD-VESSELS. 


IMJUMIXB   OF    VJBllHB. 

Veins  are  very  commonly  wonnded  Buicidally,  accidentally,  or  in  snrgical 
operations ;  bnt,  unless  they  be  deeply  seated,  their  injuries  are  seldom 
attended  by  any  serious  consequences.  Occasionally  subcutaneous  rupture 
or  laceration  of  a  vein  takes  place  from  a  blow  or  strain.  In  such  cases 
extensive  extravasation  of  blood  will  occur,  which,  however,  usually  undergoes 
absorption  in  a  few  weeks  ;  but  it  may  suppurate,  or  the  changes  described  at 
p.  295  may  take  place.  This  accident  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  internal 
saphenous  vein. 

There  are  three  sources  of  danger  in  open  wounds  of  veins.  1,  Loss  of 
Blood  ;  2,  Septic  or  spreading  inflammation  of  the  vein  ;  8,  Entrance  of  Air 
into  the  Circulation. 

1.  A  vein  is  known  to  be  wounded,  when  dark  blood  flows  in  a  rapid  and 
uniform  stream  from  the  seat  of  injury. 

The  K»]iiorrliaga  from  a  wounded  vein  may,  if  the  vessel  be  superficial, 
be  arrested  by  position,  and  the  pressure  of  a  compress,  with  a  few  turns  of  a 
roller.  A  wound  of  one  of  the  larger  veins  of  the  trunk — as  of  the  vena  cava, 
innominate,  or  iliac — ^will  necessarily  prove  rapidly  fatal  from  uncontrollable 
hssmorrhage.  When  one  of  the  large  external  veins  is  wounded,  such  as  the 
internal  jugular,  the  axillary,  or  the  femoral,  it  should  be  &irly  exposed  and 
tied  with  catgut-ligature  above  and  below  the  wound  in  it.  Langenbeck  has 
in  this  case  advised  that  the  concomitant  artery  should  also  be  tied.  And 
d  priori  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  be  a  wise  precaution.  But 
experience  and  the  result  of  statistical  inquiries  have  alike  demonstrated  its 
fallacy.  Gross  and  Morris  have  shown  that  the  ligature  of  the  internal  jugular 
when  wounded  in  operations  about  the  neck  or  in  suicidal  attempts  is  a  very  safe 
procedure — ^whilst  if  the  common  carotid  be  ligatured  at  the  same  time,  the 
mortality  following  the  double  operation  becomes  very  high.  In  the  extremities 
also  the  simultaneous  ligature  of  the  main  vein  and  artery  is  especially  apt  to 
lead  to  gapgrene. 

A  small  puncture  in  a  large  vein  may  be  treated  by  picking  up  the  wall  of 
the  vessel  at  the  injured  spot,  and  applying  a  ligature,  so  as  to  include  the 
opening  without  completely  occluding  the  vein. 

A  wound  in  a  vein  is  closed  in  different  ways  according  to  the  sise  of  the 
opening  and  the  mode  of  treatment.  If  the  vein  be  completely  divided  and  a 
ligature  applied,  the  closure  of  the  vein  is  brought  about  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  an  artery  under  similar  circumstances  (see  Wounds  of  Arteries).  THien 
a  wounded  vein  is  treated  by  pressure,  the  lips  of  the  wound  come  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  union  takes  place  without  permanent  occlusion  of  the 
vessel.    If  a  clot  forms  above  and  below  the  point  pressed  upon,  it  is  absorbed 
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and  the  canal  of  the  vessel  restored.  At  the  time  when  venesection  was 
commonly  practised,  a  patient  was  often  bled  many  times  from  the  same 
vein  during  the  course  of  his  life  without  its  becoming  occluded. 

2.  Septic  and  spreading  inflammation  of  Veins  will  be  described  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  various  forms  of  venous  thrombosis  and  phlebitis ;  and 
3,  the  Entrance  of  Air  into  Veins  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

INJT7RZXB    OF    ABTXBIE8. 

Arteries  may  be  bniised,  torn,  punctured,  or  cut. 

Contusion. — A  slight  bruise  of  an  artery  is  not  attended  by  any  bad  oon- 
seqaences ;  but,  if  the  contusion  be  sufficiently  severe  to  damage  the  coats, 
the  artery  may  become  plugged  with  an  adherent  clot,  and  finally  occluded. 
This  clot  may  be  deposited  gradually,  so  that  the  obstruction  of  the  vessel  may 
not  be  complete  till  some  days  after  the  accident.  Thus,  a  patient  was 
admitted  into  University  College  Hospital  under  Mr.  Quain,  with  a  contused 
wound  in  the  axilla,  received  in  falling  upon  some  iron  railings ;  no  change 
took  place  in  the  circulation  of  the  arm  for  two  days,  when  pulsation  in  the 
radial  artery  ceased,  the  injured  vessel  having  evidently  become  plugged  by 
a  clot. 

RiTPnjRB  AND  Laceration. — An  artery  may  be  torn  either  partially  or 
completely  across.  When  Fartial  Bnptore  occurs,  the  internal  and  middle 
coats  only  give  way,  the  toughness  of  the  external  coat  preventing  its 
laceration.  This  accident  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  consequence  of  blows 
or  strains  upon  diseased  or  weakened  vessels,  and  may  possibly  lay  the 
fonndation  for  dissecting  and  other  aneurisms.  In  other  cases,  the  ruptured 
portion  of  the  coats  becomes  turned  down  into  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  and, 
acting  as  a  valve,  prevents  the  further  progress  of  the  blood  through  it; 
more  commonly  the  partially  ruptured  vessel  becomes  blocked  by  a  clot 
adherent  to  the  injured  spot.  Occlusion  of  an  artery  in  this  way  may  give 
rise  to  gangrene,  but  as  a  rule  the  collateral  circulation  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  vitality  of  the  parts  beyond  the  obstruction. 

A  similar  condition  of  partial  rupture  may  occur  in  wounds  from  blunt 
instruments.  Thus,  a  case  occurred  at  the  London  Hospital,  in  which  a 
soicidal  wound  of  the  throat  had  exposed  the  carotid  artery.  After  death,  it 
was  found  that  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  vessel  had  been  divided  by 
the  pressure  of  the  knife,  which  was  blunt,  but  that  the  external  coat  had  been 
left  entire ;  and  under  this  was  a  dissecting  aneurism. 

The  Completa  Bupture  of  an  artery  may  occur  either  in  an  open  wound 
or  under  the  integuments.  When 
an  artery  is  torn  across  in  an 
open  wound,  as  in  the  avulsion  of 
a  limb  by  machinery,  or  by  a  can- 
non-fthoty   there  is   usually  but 

H**L»     hfPmnrrhAirP      pvpti      frntn      ^*«*  134.— Complete  Rupture  of  an  Artery.— Vessel  laid 

litue  naemorrnage,  even  irom  •  ,,p^„  ^^^^^  ^„j  ,^^^^1^  ^^^  ^,^^g„  ^1^^,^^  ^^^^ 
arteries  of  the  magnitude  of  the  coat  drawn  out. 

axillary  or  the  femoral,  and  though 

Uie  vessel  hang  out  of  the  wound,  pulsating  to  its  very  end.  The  absence 
of  bleeding  is  owing  to  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  which  are  fragile, 
breaking  off  short  and  contracting  somewhat ;  while  the  external  coat  and 
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the  sheath  of  the  vessel,  being  elastic,  are  dragged  down  and  twisted  over  the 
torn  end  of  the  artery,  so  as  completely  to  prevent  the  escape  of  blood 
(Fig.  134). 

When  the  laceration  of  the  artery  is  subcutaneons,  as  occasionally  happens 
in  the  attempted  reduction  of  an  old  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  the  artery  is 
not  as  a  rule  completely  torn  across,  and  then  either  extensive  extravasation, 
or  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of  Traumatic  Aneurism^  to  be  described  in 
Chapter  XV.,  may  be  produced. 

In  Penetrating  Wonnds  of  an  artery,  there  is  always  haemorrhage  of  an 
arterial  character,  unless  the  puncture  be  so  fine  as  to  be  closed  by  the  mere 
elasticity  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  Thus,  Maisonncuve  has  shown  that  an 
artery  may  be  punctured  with  a  fine  needle,  without  any  haemorrhage  or  other 
nnfevourable  event  resulting.  If,  however,  the  puncture  be  larger  than  this, 
being  made  by  a  tenaculum  or  hook,  it  does  not  commonly  close  in  this  way  ; 
and,  if  hcemorrhage  do  not  take  place  immediately,  it  Tiill  probably  come  on 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  davs,  from  ulceration  of  the  vessel.  If  the 
wound  be  still  larger,  there  is  always  an  amount  of  immediate  haemorrhage 
proportionate  to  its  size  and  to  that  of  the  vessel. 

The  Direction  of  the  woimd  in  the  artery  influences  materially  its  cha- 
racters. If  the  cut  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  there  is  less  tendency 
to  gaping  of  the  edges  than  if  it  be  oblique.  In  tranverse  wounds  of  arteries, 
the  retraction  of  the  coats  is  so  great  as  to  cause  the  wound  to  assume  some- 
what of  a  circular  appearance.  If  the  artery  be  cut  completely  across,  there 
is  always  a  less  degree  of  haemorrhage  than  when  it  is  partially  divided  ;  for 
the  retraction  and  contraction  of  the  cut  ends  may  then  be  sufficient  to  close 
the  vessel,  whereas  they  enlarge  the  aperture  when  it  is  merely  wounded. 
When  the  wound  in  the  artery  is  subcutaneous,  communicating  only  by  an 
oblique  and  narrow  aperture  with  the  surface,  little,  if  any,  external  haemor- 
rbage  takes  place,  but  extravasation  of  blood  occurs.  The  extravasation  may 
either  be  poured  into  one  of  the  serous  cavities,  or  it  may  be  diffused  in  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  limb  or  part,  infiltrating  it  deeply  and  extensively,  and 
perhaps  by  its  pressure  ultimately  producing  gangrene ;  or  it  may  be  effused 
in  a  more  circumscribed  manner,  giving  rise  to  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of 
traumatic  aneurism  (see  Chapter  XV.). 

RBMOHBHAan   7a01£  W0X7NDSD  VXBBXLB. 

Local  Signs. — The  characters  of  the  bleeding  or  haemorrhage  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  vessel,  from  which  the  blood  escapes.  When  a  Vela 
is  wounded,  the  blood  that  is  poured  out  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  flows  in  a 
uniform  stream ;  the  force  with  which  this  is  projected  depending  on  the 
conditions  in  which  the  womided  vein  is  placed.  If  there  be  any  pressure 
between  the  wound  and  the  heart,  as  of  a  ligature  upon  the  vessel ;  if  the 
position  of  the  part  be  such  as  to  favour  the  gravitation  of  blood  towards  the 
wound  ;  or  if  the  muscles  of  the  limb  be  made  to  contract — the  force  of  the 
flow  of  blood  will  be  increased. 

When  an  Jkrterj  is  wounded,  the  blood  that  escapes  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour.  It  flows  by  jets,  s}Tichronous  with  the  contractions  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle; lietween  the  jets  the  flow  does  not  cease,  but  the  column  of  blood 
falls  in  height.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  jet  comes  only  from  the 
proximal  aperture,  dark  blood  issuing  from  the  distal  opening  in  a  ooutinuoos 
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and  trickling  stream  ;  but  in  some  sitaations  a  jet  of  blood  of  arterial  charac- 
ter may  issue  firom  the  distal  as  well  as  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  cut 
vessel,  as  in  wounds  of  the  palmar  and  plantar  arches,  or  of  the  arteries  of  the 
forearm.  As  the  blood  flows,  the  jet  lessens  in  height,  in  consequence  of  the 
weakening  of  the  heart's  action.  The  height  and  force  of  the  jet  in  all  cases 
depend  greatly  on  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  thus  the  jet  from  the  femoral  artery 
is  stronger  than  that  from  a  muscular  branch  of  the  thigh.  When  a  small 
arterial  branch  is  wounded  near  its  origin  from  the  main  trunk,  the  jet  will 
always  be  forcible  and  free  ;  so  also  the  proximity  to  the  centre  of  the  circula- 
tion will  influence  materially  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  from 
the  wound  in  the  vessel. 

Sitravasation. — When  the  blood  is  not  poured  out  on  the  surface,  but 
escapes  from  a  wounded  vessel  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  a  part,  the  substance 
of  organs,  or  internal  cavities,  it  is  termed  an  Extravamtian.  In  these  cases 
there  arc  not  the  ordinary  local  signs  of  an  extenial  haemorrhage  ;  but  other 
local  phenomena,  such  as  swelling,  dulness  on  percussion,  displacement  of 
organs  or  parts,  discolouration  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  areolar  tissue,  indicate 
that  blood  is  being  poured  out  subcutaneously  ;  and  we  judge  of  the  quantity 
of  the  blood  that  has  escaped,  not  only  by  the  extent  of  these  local  phenomena, 
but  by  the  general  effect  produced  upon  the  system  by  its  loss. 

Constitutional  Effects  of  H^ihoerhao£. — These  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  blood  lost,  on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  poured  out,  and  on  the 
state  of  the  patient's  constitution. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  suddenly  lost,  as  when  a  main  artery  is  cut 
across  or  an  aneurism  bursts,  the  patient  may  die  forthwith  ;  he  falls  down  in 
a  state  of  syncope,  with  a  pale  cold  sur&ce  and  lividity  about  the  lips  and 
eyes,  gaspe  a  few  times,  sighs,  is  very  restless,  and  suffers  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  before  he  expires.  If  the  quantity  lost  be  not  so  great  as 
to  produce  death,  though  still  very  considerable,  the  patient  becomes  faint 
and  sick,  with  coldness  and  pallor  of  the  surface,  profuse  perspiration,  great 
restlessness  and  agitation,  thirst,  noises  in  the  cars,  and  failure  or  complete 
loss  of  sight.  Although  the  surface  of  the  body  is  colder  than  natural,  the 
patient  often  complains  of  feeling  hot,  and  throws  off  the  bed-clothes.  The 
respiration  is  deep  and  sighing,  and  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  is  a 
sensation  of  want  of  breath.  If  the  quantity  lost,  though  considerable,  be  not 
80  great  as  this,  or  be  spread  over  a  greater  interval  of  time,  so  that  the  patient 
is  enabled  to  rally  between  the  recurrences  of  the  haemorrhage,  a  state  of 
anaemia  will  be  induced,  characterized  by  pallor  of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  rushing  noises  in  the  head,  a  tendency  to 
syncope  when  in  the  erect  position,  oedema  of  the  extremities,  and  general 
debility  of  the  system. 

After  excessive  loss  of  blood  the  patient  may  gradually  rally,  and,  as  the 
vital  fluid  is  reproduced  in  his  system,  he  may  recover  without  any  bad  effects  ; 
or  he  may  fall  into  a  state  of  anaemia,  which  may  perhaps  never  be  completely 
recovered  from,  and  may  be  associated  with  various  forms  of  local  debility  and 
disturbance  of  functions.  After  very  abundant  loss  of  blood,  the  pulse  often 
assmnes  a  character  which  has  been  termed  the  '^  haemorrhagic  pulse.''  Its 
frequency  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  wave  of  the  pulse,  as  felt  at  the  wrist, 
is  much  larger  than  natural,  the  coats  of  the  artery  being  relaxed  from  want 
of  tone,  and  the  vessel  imperfectly  filled  with  blood.    At  the  same  time  there 
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may  be  some  slight  fever.  The  raUying  power  is  greater  in  young  adults  than 
in  old  people,  and  greater  in  women  than  in  men.  Children  bear  the  loss  of 
blood  badly — a  very  small  haemorrhage  may  induce  &tal  syncope  in  infants. 
In  advanced  life  blood  is  slowly  reproduced  ;  and  a  great  loss  of  so  complex  a 
fluid,  whether  by  accident  or  in  an  operation,  is  seldom  completely  recovered 
from,  and  predisposes  to  the  development  of  secondary  diseases  of  various 
kinds.  As  has  already  been  stated  at  p.  16,  it  is  in  this  way  that  excessive 
loss  of  blood  at  an  operation,  as  for  stone  in  an  aged  man,  often  proves 
indirectly  fatal. 

Arterial  haemorrhage  is,  as  a  rule,  more  dangerous  than  venous,  as  the  loss 
of  blood  is  more  rapid  and  sudden,  and  the  effect  produced  is  proportionally 
greater.  The  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  the  effects  of  hasmorrhage 
presents  a  peculiarly  blanched,  semi-transparent,  waxen  look  ;  the  lips,  alas  of 
the  nose,  and  finger-nails,  have  a  somewhat  livid  appearance,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  clear,  yellowish-white  hue  of  the  general  surface. 

Tbeathent. — The  General  Treatment  of  haemorrhage  is  suflBciently  simple. 
After  the  flow  of  blood  has  been  arrested  by  proper  local  means,  such  as  will 
hereafter  be  described,  the  effects  of  its  loss  are  usually  speedily  recovered  from 
by  rest  and  good  nourishment.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  health  becomes 
permanently  impaired,  and  a  state  of  chronic  anaemia  is  induced  ;  which,  not- 
withstanding the  administration  of  preparations  of  iron,  may  continue  through 
life. 

When  the  loss  of  blood  is  considerable,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  immediate  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  syncope  from  being  fatal. 
With  this  view  the  patient  should  be  laid  recumbent,  with  the  head  low  ;  and 
pressure  may  be  exercised  upon  the  abdominal  aorta  or  the  main  arteries 
of  the  limbs,  or  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage  and  tourniquet  may  be  applied,  so 
as  to  confine  the  blood  as  much  as  possible  to  the  head  and  trunk,  and  thus 
maintain  a  good  supply  to  the  brain  and  lungs.  If  death  appear  imminent 
from  the  effects  of  the  haemorrhage,  as  happens  in  some  cases  of  flooding, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  transfusion  of  blood ;  the  influence  of  which,  in 
restoring  the  failing  powers  of  the  heart  and  nervous  system,  is  immediate 
and  most  striking,  and  the  value  of  which  has  been  un(}uestionably  deteimiued 
by  the  observations  of  Blundell  and  other  obstetricians. 

Operation  of  Transftudon. — Although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Transfusion  of  Blood  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  the  method 
by  which  it  could  be  practised  was  distinctly  described  by  Libavius  in  1(»15, 
little  was  done  on  the  subject  until  Sir  Christopher  Wrcn,  in  1G57,  proposed 
and  practised  the  operation  of  injecting  medicated  liquids  into  the  veins  of 
animals.  Transfusion  was  first  performed  on  man  in  France,  by  Denis  and 
Emmerets,  on  June  15,  1007.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  it  was  done  in 
this  country  by  Drs.  Lower  and  King.  In  the  early  experiments,  the  blood  of 
sheep  and  calves  was  used.  The  most  extravagant  ideas  were  formed  as^to  the 
utility  of  transfusion.  It  was  supposed  to  be  capible  of  curing  diseases  by 
substituting  the  blood  of  a  healthy  animal  for  that  of  a  diseased  person,  of 
removing  insanity  by  the  injection  of  the  blood  of  animals  of  a  gentle  and 
docile  character  into  the  veins  of  a  maniac,  and  of  prolonging  life  indefinitely. 
These  pretensions  led  to  a  scientific  controversy  of  the  most  violent  kind ;  and, 
some  deaths  having  occurred  from  the  practice,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
rude  and  imperiect  instruments  used,  transfiision  was  prohibited  in  France 
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and  fell  into  disrepute  in  England.  Although  the  eabject  wsa  occasionally 
reviTed,  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  trans- 
fnsioD  was  again  practised  by  Dr.  Blundell,  who  wisely  restricted  its  employ- 
ment to  those  cases,  occuiring  ohiefly  in  obstetric  practice,  in  which,  in 
conaeqoencG  of  sadden  and  protiise  hiemorrhage,  the  patient  is  threatened  with 
fatal  syncope.  Dr.  Blundell  invented  a  syringe  by  which  the  operation  might 
be  perfonned  more  safely  than  heretofore  :  and  by  hia  practice,  experiments, 
and  arguiuenta,  established  the  system  on  a  secnre  basis. 
Transfiision  is  either  mediate  and  indirect,  when  the  blood  is  first  received  in 


a  vemel  or  syringe,  and  then  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  patient ;  or  imme- 
diate and  direct,  when  a  direct  communication  is  established  between  the  vein  of 
the  donor  and  that  of  the  recipient. 
Until  recently  the  mediate  method  was 
almost  invariably  employed,  but  this  is 
attended  by  two  sources  of  danger, 
which  no  mechanical  provisions  are 
sufficiently  accurate  entirely  to  pre- 
vent, viz.,  the  introduction  of  air,  and 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Dr. 
Aveliug  in  1873  introduced  a  method 
of  immediate  transfusion  by  which 
these  difficulties  are  to  a  great  extent 
overcome  by  the  employment  of  the 
apparatus  which  is  seen  in  operation 
in  Fig.  135. 

Aveling's  transfusion  apparatus  consists  of  two  silver  bevel-ended  tubes,  one 
of  which  is  introduced  into  the  vein  of  the  donor,  the  other  into  that  of  the 
recipient.  The  vein  should  be  opened  as  recommended  by  Aveling,  by  expos- 
ing the  vessel,  and  then  making  a  sharp  cut  into  it  (Fig.  ISC),  otherwise  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  insert  a  cannula  into  the  collapsed  vein  of  the  recipient. 
The  India-rubber  part  of  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  warm  water,  which  is 
retained  there  by  turning  the  two  stop-cocks.  It  is  then  fitted  on  to  the 
tabes  in  the  veins,  and  the  stop-cocks  opened.  The  India-rubber  tube  on  the 
side  of  the  donor  is  then  compressed,  and  the  bulb  slowly  squeezed,  so  as  to 
empty  the  water  which  it  contains  into  the  recipient  vein.    The  tube  on  the 
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recipient's  side  is  then  compressed,  and  that  on  the  donor's  opened ;  the  bulb 
slowly  fills  with  blood,  which  is  then  injected  by  compressing  the  donor's  and 
opening  the  recipient's  end  of  the  tube,  and  so  alternately  until  a  sufiicient 
quanti^  is  thrown  in.  Each  compression  of  the  bulb  throws  in  three  drachms 
of  blood. 

In  the  absence  of  Aveling's  apparatus  immediate  transfusion  can  be  carried 
out  without  difficulty  by  means  of  two  cannulse  of  glass  or  metal  connected 
by  means  of  an  India-rubber  tube.  The  difference  in  pressure  in  the  veins  of 
the  donor  and  the  recipient  is  quite  sufficient  to  cause  the  blood  to  flow 
through  the  tube. 

A  very  ingenious  but  somewhat  complicated  apparatus  was  exhibited  in  this 
country  in  1877  by  Dr.  Roussel  of  Geneva.  In  the  hands  of  its  inventor  it 
works  admirably,  but  it  is  too  complicated  and  too  likely  to  get  out  of  order 
to  be  of  much  practical  use. 

In  case  no  special  apparatus  is  at  hand  with  which  to  perform  the  operation 
the  Surgeon  may  readily  perform  the  operation  of  mediate  transfusion  with 
an  ordinary  hydrocele  or  aspirator  syringe,  and  it  is  then  safer  to  defibrinate 
the  blood  to  avoid  the  accidental  introduction  of  clots  into  the  circulation. 
Panum,  of  Copenhagen,  has  clearly  shown  by  numerous  experiments  that 
the  fibrin  is  not  in  any  way  necessary, to  the  success  of  the  operation.  He 
recommends  that  the  blood  be  drawn  into  a  cup  kept  warm  in  a  basin  of  hot 
water.  It  is  then  to  be  well  whipped,  filtered  through  a  fine  cloth,  and 
injected.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  blood  is  the  red  corpuscles,  which 
are  wanted  to  serve  as  carriers  of  oxygen.  Tlie  removal  of  the  fibrine  in  this 
way  materially  facilitates  the  operation. 

Whatever  form  of  apparatus  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
accidental  injection  of  air  into  the  vein.  The  introduction  of  a  mere  bubble 
of  air  will  not  cause  any  serious  consequences,  although  even  this  should  if 
possible  be  avoided.  All  tubes,  therefore,  and  the  cannulae  must  be  filled  with 
water  before  the  apparatus  is  set  to  work.  If  transfusion  be  determined  on,  it 
should  not  be  delayed  until  the  last  moment,  when  the  agony  of  death  has 
already  commenced  ;  for  then  the  ^actions  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems  may  be  so  impaired  that  the  patient  is  no  longer  recoverable,  or,  if 
temporarily  so,  will  speedily  relapse  and  die. 

Transfusion  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  of  any  material  service  after  serious 
surgical  operations,  such  as  removal  of  very  large  and  vascular  tumours, 
amputation  at  the  hip,  and  the  like.  In  these  cases  the  patient  is  more  often 
perishing  from  shock  than  from  actual  loss  of  blood  ;  and  consequently,  trans- 
fusion fails  to  produce  much  effect  Transfusion  is  best  adapted  to  very  great 
and  sudden  losses  of  blood  from  small  wounds  implicating  a  large  vessel  or 
from  secondary  haemorrhage. 

Other  fluids  have  been  used  instead  of  blood,  as  milk,  and  saline  solutions  of 
various  kinds.  Thomas  and  Howe  in  America,  and  Meldon  in  Dublin,  have 
shown  that  a  quantity  of  freshly-drawn  milk,  not  exceeding  4  J  ounces,  may 
be  injected  without  injurious  effects.  It  seems  to  possess  few,  if  any, 
advantages,  however,  over  the  injection  of  a  properly  prepared  saline  solution. 
Some  cases  have  lately  been  published  by  Jennings  and  Coates  (Lanrct,  1882), 
in  which  this  treatment  has  been  very  successl'uDy  adopted  in  post-par  turn 
hajmorrhage.  The  solution  used  was  that  recommended  by  Little  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera  by  saline  injections  into  the  veins,  and  was  composed 
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of  the  following : — Chloride  of  sodium,  50  grains ;  chloride  of  jwtassium, 
3  grains ;  sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  25  grains ; 
phosphate  of  soda,  2  grains ;  water,  1  pint.  The  solution  should  be  of  a 
temperature  of  from  98°  to  100°  Fahr.  Whateyer  fluid  be  injected,  whether 
blood,  milk,  or  the  saline  solution,  the  quantity  must  be  regulated  by  the 
eflfect.    A  few  ounces  will  usually  be  found  sufficient. 
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ARREST  OF  ARTERIAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

The  arrest  of  arterial  haemorrhage  is  perhaps  the  most  important  topic  that 
can  engage  the  Surgeon's  attention,  for  on  the  safe  accomplishment  of  this  the 
success  of  every  operation  is  necessarily  dependent.  In  studying  this  subject 
we  must  first  investigate  the  Means  that  are  adopted  by  Nature  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Haemorrhage  ;  and,  secondly,  the  imitation  of  these  by  Surgical 
Art. 

KATTTRAIi  ABKBBT   OF   RBMOBRHAaX. 

The  history  of  the  investigations  into  the  means  adopted  by  nature  for  the 
arrest  of  haemorrhage  is  full  of  interest  to  the  Surgeon,  and  is  excellently  given 
in  Dr.  J.  P.  D.  Jones's  work  on  Haemorrhage.  No  subject  in  surgery  aflFords 
stronger  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  the  application  of  "  Experimental 
Pathology "  to  practice,  than  this,  as  our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  wholly 
gained  by  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  ;  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives 
of  a  few  dogs,  donkeys,  and  calves,  those  of  hundreds — probably  of  thousands 
— of  human  beings  are  annually  preserved- 

Petit,  who  published  several  memoirs  on  this  subject  in  1731  and  following 
years,  states  that  haemorrhage  is  arrested  by  the  formation  of  two  clots — one 
outside  the  vessel,  which  he  calls  the  "  Goxivercle^''  or  Cover ;  the  other  inside, 
the  "  BouchoHy*  or  Plug — the  first  being  formed  by  the  last  drops  of  blood 
that  issue,  the  second  by  the  few  drops  that  are  retained.  These  clots  by  their 
adhesion  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel  and  to  the  orifice,  he  says,  stop  the 
bleeding.  When  a  ligature  is  applied,  a  similar  clot  forms  above  it.  He 
recommends  compression,  and  the  support  of  the  clot. 

Morand,  in  I7dr>,  added  much  of  interest.  He  admitted  the  formation  of 
coagula,  but  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  changes  in  the  artery  itself ; 
which,  he  showed,  became  corrugated,  contracted,  and  retracted.  Morand 
entertained  erroneous  views  as  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  arteries,  but  he 
established  the  gix^t  fact  that  changes  occur  in  the  artery  itself.  Sliarp,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  Operative  Surgery,  published  in  173t),  sup- 
ported the  same  doctrine. 

Kirkland,  in  17G3,  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject.  He  showed 
that  haemorrhage  was  lessened  by  swooning,  and  that  an  artery  contracted  np 
to  its  nearest  collateral  branch  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  coagulum  did 
not  arrest  the  bleeding.  His  views  were  adopted  and  supported  by  AMiite, 
Gooch,  Aikin,  and  other  surgeons  of  his  day. 

J.  Bell  took  a  retrograde  step  by  denying  the  retraction  and  contraction  of 
the  artery,  and  the  importance  of  the  internal  coagulum,  and  by  attributing 
the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  solely  to  the  injecting  of  the  surrounding  areolar 
tissue  with  blood. 
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It  was  not  until  1805,  that  Dr.  Jones,  by  a  series  of  admirably  conducted 
investigations,  finally  detennined  the  mode  in  which  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage 
takes  place.  Since  his  time  but  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  so  complete  and  exhaustive  was  his  examination  of  it. 

The  Natural  Arrest  of  Arterial  Hoemorrhage  is  effected  by  means  that  in  the 
first  instance  are  temporary^  but  afterwards  permanent, 

TEMFoaABT  Means. — The  means  which  arrest  temporarily  the  flow  of  blood 
from  an  artery  are  threefold.  If  the  vessel  be  small,  as  the  facial  or  radial, 
these  means  are  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  stay  the  haemorrhage  without  the 
interference  of  the  Surgeon ;  and,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  vessel,  his  opera- 
tions are  materially  assisted  by  the  efforts  which  nature  makes,  though  they 
may  be  sometimes  unsuccessful^  to  prevent  a  fatal  escape  of  blood.  They 
consist  in : 

1.  The  Coagulation  of  and  an  Alteration  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Blood  ; 

2.  A  Diminution  of  the  Force  of  the  Heart's  Action,  and  consequently  of 
the  pressure  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel ; 

3.  Certain  Changes  effected  in  and  around  the  Artery. 

1.  The  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  in  and  around  the  wounded  artery  is 
the  most  important  means  adopted  by  nature  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage. 
Were  it  not  for  the  property  of  coagulation  possessed  by  the  blood,  that  fluid 
would  continue  to  drain  away  from  any  cut  artery,  however  small,  until  life 
became  extinct.  But  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  sufficient  of  itself  in  all 
arteries  below  a  certain  size,  to  close  the  opening  in  the  vessel,  and  so  to  arrest 
the  further  escape.  The  Alteraimi  that  takes  place  in  tJie  Bloody  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Hewson,  consists  in  an  increase  of  its  coagulability  as  it 
flows. 

2.  The  Diminution  in  the  Force  of  the  Heart's  Action,  owing  to  the 
patient  becoming  faint,  exercises  a  very  material  influence  in  arresting  the 
flow  of  blood  from  an  artery.  The  forcible  manner  in  which  the  jet  of  blood 
is  propelled  at  each  systole  of  the  ventricle,  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  an  adherent  blood-clot  around  and  within  the  cut  vessel ;  for  so 
long  as  the  jet  is  more  powerful  than  the  cohesion  of  the  clot,  it  will  certainly 
wash  the  coagulum  away.  As  the  blood  flows,  and  the  heart's  impulse 
gradually  lessens  in  force,  the  jet  falls  lower  and  lower ;  until  at  last,  when 
faintncss  comes  on,  it  is  dmost  entirely  arrested,  and  time  is  afforded  for  the 
formation  and  the  deposit  of  a  coagulum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound.  The 
collapse  consequent  on  excessive  and  sudden  loss  of  blood  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  provisions  of  nature  for  the  safety  of  the  patient, 
and  should  therefore  not  be  too  speedily  counteracted  by  stimulants  or  in  any 
other  way. 

a.  The  Changes  that  take  place  in  and  aronnd  the  Vessel  itself  are 
those  upon  which  the  final  arrest  of  the  bleeding  is  dependent.  They  consist 
in  the  Retraction  of  the  artery  within  its  sheath,  in  the  Cojiiraction  of  the 
cut  ends,  and  in  the  Formation  of  a  Coagulum  around  its  exterior,  and  in  its 
interior. 

When  an  artery  is  cut  across  its  longitudinal  elasticity  causes  it  imme- 
diately to  retract  mihin  its  sJieath,  and  at  the  same  time  its  orifice  is 
narrowed  by  t/ie  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre<ells  of  the  middle  coat  in 
consequence  of  the  stimulation  of  the  mechanical  violence.  As  the  artery 
letiacts  the  interior  of  the  sheath  is  left  rough  and  uneven.    Through  this 
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uneven  channel  the  blood  is  projected,  either  flowing  away  freely  externally  or 
being  extravasated  into  the  neighbouring  areolar  tissue,  according  to  the  direc* 
tion  and  state  of  the  wound.  As  the  blood  flows  over  the  roughened  surface 
of  the  sheath,  it  becomes  entangled  in  the  fibres,  and  tends  to  coagulate  upon 
them  ;  this  tendency  to  coagulation  is  favoured  by  the  increased  plasticity  of 
the  blood  as  it  flows,  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  propulsive  force  with  which 
it  is  carried  on.  By  the  conjoined  operation  of  these  causes  a  coagulum  is 
formed,  which,  though  lying  within  the  sheath,  is  outside  the  artery,  and 
extends  beyond  it ;  and  is  hence  termed  the  external  coagnliiiii.  It  is 
usually  somewhat  cylindrical,  and  often  looks  like  a  continuation  of  the  vessel, 
being  at  first  perforated  by  a  hollow  track,  through  which  the  stream  of  blood 
continues  to  flow.  As  it  increases  in  size,  the  hollow  becomes  closed  by  the 
concentric  deposit  of  coagulum.  The  hollow  track  leading  from  the  surface  of 
the  coagulum  to  the  wound  in  the  artery,  has  been  especially  described  and 
dwelt  upon  by  Amussat.  This  coagulum  acts  mechanically  by  blocking  up 
the  end  of  the  artery,  and  thus  constitutes  the  first  barrier  to  the  haemorrhage. 
The  formation  of  the  external  coagulum  thus  greatly  favoura  the  retraction  of 
the  aitery  within  its  sheath. 

Simultaneous  with  the  changes  that  have  just  been  described  is  the  con- 
traction of  the  cut  artery  which  commences  immediately  after  its  divi- 
sion, and  may  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  close  a  small  vessel.  Thus,  during  an 
operation,  we  may  often  see  the  mouth  of  an  artery  which,  when  first  cut, 
spouted  out  a  stream  of  blood  as  large  as  a  straw,  gradually  diminish  in  size 
until  it  ceases  to  bleed,  owing  simply  to  this  contraction.  In  a  larger  artery 
this  process  is  not  sufficient  to  completely  close  the  vessel,  but  merely  gives  its 
cut  end  a  conical  shape,  greatly  diminishing  the  aperture  in  the  artery,  perhaps 
to  the  size  of  a  pin-hole. 

The  next  change  that  takes  place  is  the  formation  of  the  internal  coagu- 
lum. As  the  open  end  of  the  artery  becomes  obstructed  by  its  own  contrac- 
tion and  by  the  formation  of  the  external  coagulum,  the  blood  is  propelled  with 
more  and  more  difficulty  through  it,  escaping  in  a  small  and  feeble  stream, 
and  at  last  becoming  completely  stationary.  Coagulation  then  takes  place 
within  the  artery,  and  the  clot  that  is  formed  in  this  situation  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  permanent  closure  of  the  vessel.  The  internal  coagulum 
is  conical  in  form,  the  base  being  firmly  adherent  to  the  injured  coats  of  the 
artery  at  the  margin  of  the  aperture  and  the  apex  extending  upwards.  It  has 
no  point  of  attachment  except  by  its  base,  the  apex  and  sides  being  perfectly 
free ;  at  first  it  consists  merely  of  ordinary  blood-clot,  but  later  on,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  important  changes  occur  within  it.  The  importance  of  the 
internal  coagulum  as  a  temporary  means  of  arresting  hsBmorrhage,  though 
great,  has,  I  think,  been  overestimated.  In  fact  it  is  not  formed  at  all  until 
the  flow  of  blood  has  been  arrested  by  the  contraction  of  the  artery  and  the 
formation  of  the  external  clot ;  and  in  some  cases  the  proximity  of  a  collateral 
branch  to  the  cut  end  of  the  vessel  appears,  by  preventing  the  stagnation  of 
the  blood,  to  prevent  its  formation  altogether.  When  it  is  formed,  it  is 
useful  in  acting  as  a  damper  to  break  the  force  of  the  wave  of  blood  against 
the  cut  end  of  the  vessel.  The  contraction  of  the  artery  being  due  to  the 
action  of  the  muscular  coat,  must  necessarily  cease  before  long,  when  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibre-cells  takes  place ;  but  by  this  time  the  vessel  is 
surrounded  externally  by  a  coagulum  between  the  sheath  and  the  extenial  coat. 
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This  clot  having  been  moulded  to  the  artery  in  its  contracted  state  prevents 
the  dilatation  that  would  otherwise  occur. 

After  the  haemorrhage  from  the  cut  artery  has  been  arrested  temporarily  by 
the  means  that  have  been  indicated,  Nature  proceeds  to  secure  the  vessel  by 
permanently  occluding  it. 

Permanent  Closure  of  a  cut  artery  is  eflfected  by  processes  analogous  to 
those  which  have  been  already  described  as  occurring  in  the  union  of  wounds 
in  the  Chapter  on  the  Process  of  Repair  (page  268).  During  the  first  few 
hours  after  the  arrest  of  the  bleeding,  the  internal  coagulum  contracts  slightly 
and  becomes  more  adherent  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery.  For  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  or  more  the  ordinary  process  of  exudation  with  migration  of 
the  white  corpuscles  takes  place,  both  from  the  vessels  in  the  injured  coats  of 
the  artery  and  from  the  vasa-vasorum  in  the  sheath.  By  the  second  day  thei'e- 
fore  we  find  that  the  base  of  the  internal  coagulum  and  the  external  coagulum 
in  the  sheath  have  become  paler  in  colour  from  infiltration  with  migrated 
leucocytes  ;  and  exactly  opposite  the  divided  end  of  the  artery  there  may  be 
a  smaU  nodule  of  colourless  plastic  exudation,  composed  entirely  of  migi-ated 
cells  held  together  by  coagulated  fibrin.  This  change  therefore  corre- 
sponds to  that  which  has  already  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  early 
stages  of  union  of  wounds  by  first  intention,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  excess  of  blood-clot.  By  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours,  if  all  goes  well,  the  process  of  the  traumatic  inflammation 
resulting  from  the  wound  and  the  accompanying  exudation  should  have  ceased, 
and  we  then  have  a  firm  mass  of  plastic  exudation  plugging  the  mouth  of  the 
artery  and  surrounding  its  cut  extremity  externally,  and  the  processes  of 
genuine  repair  now  set  in.  Outside  the  vessel  these  consist  merely  of  the 
vascularization  of  the  "  plastic  exudation,"  the  absorption  of  the  blood-clot,  and 
the  gradual  development  of  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue,  as  already  described 
(page  278).  It  is  evident  that  if  these  processes  go  on  healthily  and  un- 
di8turl)ed  by  further  inflammation  and  exudation,  the  orifice  of  the  wounded 
vessel  is  from  the  first  surrounded  externally  by  a  firm  substance— first,  blood- 
dot  ;  secondly,  plastic  exudation  or  "  coagulable  lymph  ; "  thirdly,  firm  vascu- 
lar granulation-tissue ;  and,  lastly,  fibrous  scar-tissue.  The  artery  is  therefore 
sealed  externally  as  well  as  internally,  and  these  external  changes  are  of  equal 
importance  with  those  about  to  be  described  as  occurring  inside  the  vessel.  If 
inflammation  and  suppuration  take  place  in  the  wound  from  any  cause,  more 
especially  if  decomposition  of  the  discharges  sets  in  with  breaking  down  of 
the  external  coagulum,  thus  causing  the  presence  of  septic  matter  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  end  of  the  wounded  artery,  the  injured  vessel  is  no 
longer  supported  externally,  and  the  whole  safety  of  the  patient  will  depend 
npon  the  changes  occurring  within  the  vessel. 

We  have  already  seen  that  that  soon  after  its  formation  the  l)ase  of  the 
internal  coaguhmi  becomes  infiltrated  with  exudation  from  the  vessels  of  the 
injured  coats  of  the  artery,  and  consequently  becomes  paler  in  tint  than  the 
rest  of  the  clot.  The  internal  coagulum  gradually  extends  further  from  the 
injured  part  of  the  vessel  till,  as  a  rule,  it  reaches  the  next  branch  a)x)ve. 
The  next  change  obsen'ed  in  the  clot  is  that  it  shrinks  slightly.  The  artery 
also  continues  to  contract,  firmly  embracing  the  coagulum.  The  clot  now 
becomes  firmly  adherent  in  every  part  to  the  inner  coat  till  some  diflSculty 
may  be  experienced  in  separating  it.    The  contracted  vessel  usually  assumes  a 
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conical  shape  ;  but  in  some  cases  I  have  seen  the  contraction  commence 
suddenly,  the  narrowed  part  being  perfectly  cylindrical  for  about  an  inch. 
The  next  change  observable  is  the  decolourizaiion  of  the  clot  This  commences  at 
the  part  which  is  in  contact  with  the  injured  end  of  the  vessel  and  gradually 
extends  upwards.  The  red  corpuscles  in  the  clot  break  up  and  are  absorbed, 
leaving  a  firm  fibrinous  plug  closely  adherent  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery. 
This  process  of  decolourization  is  accompanied  by  still  ftirther  shrinking  of 
the  clot.  It  is  usually  completed  in  about  a  week.  The  ultimate  changes  consist 
in  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  internal  coagulum,  with  development  of  cicatricial 
fibrous  tissue  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  divided  end,  the  artery 
being  for  a  corresponding  distance  converted  into  a  dense  fibrous  cord.  In 
some  cases  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  vessel  reaches  as  high  as  the  next 
branch  ;  but  in  others  an  extremely  narrow  channel  may  be  found  extending 
some  distance  into  the  contracted  part  of  the  vessel. 

If  these  processes  be  followed  microscopically  in  specimens  obtained  at 
different  periods  from  animals,  the  following  appearances  may  be  observed. 
The  first  exudation  which  forms  at  the  cut  end  of  the  artery  and  infiltrates 
the  base  of  the  clot  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  early  exudation  in  union  of 
a  wound  by  first  intention ;  it  is  composed  of  migrated  white  corpuscles 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  coagulated  fibrine.  This  exudation  commences 
immediately  after  the  injury.  By  the  third  day  the  base  of  the  clot  will  be 
more  extensively  decolourized  and  the  microscope  shows  that  this  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  new  cells  which  have  occupied  the  place  previously  filled  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  clot.  The  origin  of  these  new  cells  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Those  which  infiltrated  the  base  of  the  clot  in  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  are  undoubtedly  migrated  corpuscles ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  as 
soon  as  the  artery  has  recovered  from  the  damage  done  it  by  the  wound, 
growth  commences  from  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  inner  coat.  These  are 
described  by  Comil  and  Ranvier  as  multiplying  rapidly  and  penetrating  into 
the  substance  of  the  clot  in  bud-like  processes.  Whatever  the  source  of  the 
new  cells  may  be,  this  much  is  certain  :  that  by  the  end  of  a  few  days  the 
endothelium  can  no  longer  be  recognized  at  the  part  where  they  are  growing, 
and  the  new  tissue  replacing  the  clot  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  elastic  layers 
of  the  inner  coat.  The  mass  of  cells  thus  formed  is  soon  penetrated  by  new 
vessels  springing  from  the  vasa-vasorum  of  the  artery  at  the  wounded  part. 
The  further  course  of  development  is  identical  with  that  already  described  in 
the  Chapter  on  Repair,  as  occurring  in  the  conversion  of  vascular  "  granu- 
lation-tissue **  into  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue.  The  final  result  of  the  process  is 
that  the  lumen  of  the  artery  for  a  variable  distance  becomes  filled  with  fibrous 
tissue  continuous  with  the  coats  of  the  vessel  The  development  of  the 
cicatricial  tissue  from  the  granulation-tissue  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
considerable  contraction,  while  at  the  same  time  the  muscular  coat  atrophies 
from  want  of  use  ;  and  thus  at  the  end  of  some  weeks  or  months  the  end  of 
the  artery  becomes  converted  into  a  thin  cord  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  becomes 
lost  in  the  scar  of  the  external  wound. 

This  development  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  site  of  the  clot  has  been  described 
as  *^  organization  of  the  thrombus,"*  but  this  term  is  somewhat  misleading  ; 
there  is  no  objection  to  using  it»  however,  if  it  be  clearly  understood  what  is 
meant  by  it.  A  recent  thrombus  is  composed  of  coagulated  fibrine  entangling 
in  its  meshes  vast  numbers  of  red  corpuscles  and  a  few  white.    It  is  not  now 
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sappofled  bj  any  pathologist  that  the  fibrin  or  the  red  corpuscles  can  take 
any  part  in  the  foimation  of  new  tissue.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  turns 
upon  the  fate  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  the  clot,  and^  as  in  the  first  few  hours 
after  its  formation  the  base  becomes  infiltrated  with  wandering  cells,  this 
question  becomes  merged  into  the  wider  one  of  the  part  played  by  migrating 
leucocytes  in  the  formation  of  new  tissue.     (See  Repair.) 

0.  Weber  has  described  in  the  vascularization  of  the  thrombus  the  formation 
of  vessels  communicating  with  the  lumen  of  the  artery  ;  but  subsequent 
observers  have  not  confirmed  his  views.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when 
restoration  of  the  channel  of  an  artery  takes  place  after  it  has  been  tied  in  its 
continuity  with  an  absorbable  ligature — an  accident  that  has  occurred  more 
than  once — the  first  channel  of  communication  from  above  the  ligature  to 
below  may  be  by  means  of  the  new  vessels  formed  in  the  thrombus  during 
organization,  and  that  by  the  subsequent  dilatation  of  these  with  absorption 
of  the  new  tissue  round  them  the  lumen  may  be  completely  restored. 

The  internal  changes  above  described  as  taking  place  in  the  healthy  closure 
of  a  wounded  artery  occur  first  at  the  injured  extremity  of  the  vessel,  the 
complete  closure  aud  obliteration  not  taking  place  as  high  as  the  next  branch 
till  many  weeks  after  the  actual  divided  end  is  closed  and  sometimes  not 
occurring  at  all.  During  the  early  period,  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  clot 
serves  the  important  function  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  wave  of  blood  and 
thus  giving  the  necessary  rest  to  the  point  at  which  repair  is  going  on.  In 
order  that  healthy  closure  of  the  vessel  may  take  place  it  is  essential  that 
there  shall  be  an  absence  of  undue  irritation  at  the  cut  end.  If  the  end  of 
the  artery  is  exposed  to  direct  contact  with  decomposing  blood-clot  or  dis- 
charges, inflammation  and  exudation  will  continue,  and,  instead  of  the  firm 
new  tissue  sealing  the  divided  end  of  the  artery,  excessively  soft  granulation- 
tissue  or  merely  puriform  exudation  may  be  formed ;  and  as  under  these  con- 
ditions the  external  support,  as  before  stated,  is  also  wanting,  the  safety  of  the 
patient  depends  merely  on  the  adhesion  of  the  blood-clot  higher  up,  and 
secondary  haemorrhage  is  very  likely  to  occur.  A  large  ligature  soaked  in 
septic  matter  or  a  decomposing  piece  of  catgut  in  contact  with  the  injured 
pc^  of  the  artery  acts  as  an  irritant,  prolongs  exudation,  and  softens  the 
reparative  material.  On  the  other  hand  carbolized  catgut  or  silk  in  an  aseptic 
condition  seems  to  cause  little  or  no  irritation  beyond  that  caused  by  the 
mechanical  violence  used  in  its  application. 

The  changes  that  have  just  been  described  are  those  which  take  place  in  the 
proximal  end  of  the  artery.  In  the  distal  or  inferior  end,  occlusion  is  effected 
by  processes  essentially  the  same,  but  the  retraction  and  contraction  of  the 
vessel  are  not  so  complete  and  extensive,  and  the  coagulum  is  usually  smaller 
both  inside  and  outside  ;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  the  internal  coagulum  is 
deficient.  The  less  perfect  closure  of  the  distal  end  may,  as  Guthrie  suggests, 
be  the  cause  of  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  from  it. 

Arrest  of  HiBMORRHAGE  from  a  Punctured  or  Partially  Divided 
Artery  is  effected  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  that  which  has  just 
been  described,  the  difference  consisting  in  the  changes  that  go  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  wound.  If  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts  covering  the 
artery  be  of  small  size  and  oblique  in  direction,  so  that  the  blood  does  not 
escape  with  too  great  &cility,  it  will  be  found  that  the  temporary  arrest  of  the 
haemorrhage  takes  place  by  an  extravasation  of  blood  occurring  between  the 
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artery  and  its  sheath,  bj  which  the  relations  between  the  wound  and  the 
aperture  in  the  sheath  are  altered.  The  direct  effect  of  the  injury  is  to  cause 
some  contraction  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  thus  the  blood  finds  its  way  readily 
between  the  sheath  and  the  external  coat,  and  the  stratum  of  coagulated  blood 
extends  for  some  distance  within  the  sheath,  above  and  below  the  wound, 
opposite  to  which  it  is  thicker  than  elsewhere.  Coagulum  may  likewise  be 
formed  in  the  tissues  of  the  part  outside  the  sheath,  by  which  the  tendency 
to  the  escape  of  blood  further  lessened. 

The  permanent  closure  of  the  puncture  is  effected  by  processes  analogous  to 
those  which  take  place  in  repair  of  other  tissues.  If  the  wound  be  small  and 
well  closed  by  an  external  coagulum,  and  if  the  force  of  the  heart  be  not  too 
great,  the  opening  may  be  closed  without  complete  obliteration  of  the  artery. 
A  small  layer  of  clot  may  form  internally,  adhering  to  the  wound  in  the 
inner  coat.  Exudation  then  takes  place  from  the  vessels  of  the  external 
coat  and  from  the  sheath  externally,  and  after  this  follow  the  ordinary 
processes  of  ''  vascularization  of  the  plastic  exudation,'^  and  development  of 
fibrous  tissue.  Thus  a  small  fibrous  cicatrix  is  formed  in  the  wall  of  the 
vesseL  More  commonly  the  clot  gradually  increases  in  size,  till  the  lumen  of 
the  vessel  is  filled  up  opposite  tlie  wound,  and  then  the  subsequent  changes 
described  above  as  occurring  when  an  artery  is  divided  take  place,  and  the 
vessel  is  permanently  obliterated  and  converted  at  the  seat  of  obstruction  into 
a  fibrous  coixl.  In  order  that  the  wound  in  the  artery  should  unite  simply  by 
the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  in  the  coats,  without  obliterating  the  cavity  of  the 
vessel,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  below  a  certain  size  ;  but  this  size  will  vary 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wound.  If  this  be  longitudinal  or  slightly 
oblique,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  unite  in  this  way  than  if  transverse.  Guthrie 
states  that,  in  an  artery  of  the  size  of  the  temporal,  a  small  longitudinal  wound 
may  sometimes  heal  \nthout  obliteration  of  the  vessel,  though  this  very  rarely 
happens  in  larger  arteries.  If  a  large  vessel,  such  as  the  femoral,  be  opened 
longitudinally  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  its  circumference,  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  wound  can  heal  without  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  artery ; 
but  when  a  longitudinal  wound  in  a  large  artery  is  very  small,  little  more  than 
a  puncture,  closure  may  possibly  take  place  simply  by  its  cicatrization ;  but 
the  artery  always  continues  weak  at  this  point,  and  may  eventually  become 
aneurismal. 

If  an  artery  of  the  second  or  third  magnitude,  as  the  axillary  or  femoral,  be 
divided  to  one-fourth  or  more  of  its  circumference,  either  flEttal  haemorrhage  or 
the  formation  of  a  traumatic  aneurism  will  take  place,  according  to  the  size 
and  more  or  less  direct  character  of  the  external  wound. 

BUBaiOAIt    TRXATMBNT    OF    ABTXBZAL    EXliOBBHAOa. 

The  object  of  the  Surgeon,  in  any  means  that  he  may  adopt  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  arterial  haemorrhage,  should  be  to  imitate,  or  assist  the  natural  pro- 
cesses, or  to  excite  analogous  ones. 

The  danger  from  arterial  haemorrhage,  and  the  measures  that  must  be  adopted 
to  meet  it,  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  In  all  circumstances  the 
Surgeon  should  bear  in  mind  the  excellent  advice  given  by  Guthrie,  never  to 
fear  bleeding  from  any  artery  on  which  he  can  lay  his  finger,  digital  pressure 
readily  controlling  bleeding  from  the  largest  vessels,  provided  it  can  be 
fairly  applied ;  or  the  cut  end  of  the  artery  may  be  seized  between  the  finger 
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uad  thumb.  Thus,  in  amputation  at  the  hip  and  shoulder-jointB,  the  assistant 
i^adilj  controls  the  rush  of  blood  from  the  femoral  and  axillary  arteries  by 
i^rasping  them  between  his  fingers.  Above  all,  the  Surgeon  should  never  dread 
iiaemorrhage,  nor  lose  his  presence  of  mind  when  it  occurs.  If  recourse  be  had 
to  proper  means,  it  can  always  be,  at  least  temporarily,  arrested.  On  no 
account  should  anyone  who  pretends  to  the  character  of  a  Surgeon  employ 
inefficient  means  to  stop  it,  and  imagine  that  he  can,  by  covering  up  the  wound 
with  rags,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  prevent  the  escape  of  blood.  These  procedures 
only  hide  the  loss  that  is  going  on,  and,  by  increasing  the  warmth  of  the  parts, 
prevent  the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and  favour  the  continuance  of  the  bleed- 
ing. Under  all  circumstances,  therefore,  bleeding  wounds  should  be  opened 
up,  the  coagula  gently  removed  from  their  surface  by  means  of  a  piece  of  soft 
sponge  or  a  stream  of  cold  water,  and  the  part  well  cleaned.  In  this  way 
**  you  look  your  enemy  in  the  fiuje,"  and  can  adopt  efficient  means  for  the 
permanent  arrest  of  the  hsemorrhage. 

The  methods  of  controlling  the  flow  of  blood  temporarily  by  digital  com- 
pression and  by  the  vanous  forms  of  tourniquet  have  been  fully  described  on 
p.  40,  ei  seq.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  adopt  some  of  these  during  the  appli- 
cation of  means  intended  to  produce  permanent  arrest  of  the  bleeding.  The 
screw  tourniquet  and  digital  compression  will  usually  be  found  the  most  con- 
venient, as  the  pressure  can  be  rapidly  relaxed,  in  order  to  guide  the  Surgeon 
to  the  bleeding  point,  and  re-applied  if  necessary. 

The  different  means  that  may  be  employed  for  the  permanent  arrest  of 
haemorrhage  are : — 1,  the  Application  of  Cold ;  2,  the  Application  of  Hot 
Water ;  3,  Sty])tic8 ;  4,  Cauterization  with  a  Hot  Iron  ;  5,  Pressure  ;  6, 
Flexion  ;  7,  Torsion  ;  8,  Forcipressure  ;  9,  Ligature  ;  and  10,  Acupressure. 

1.  Application  of  Cold  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  general  oozing  of  arterial 
blood  which  is  always  observed  on  a  cut  surface.  The  mere  exposure  to  the 
o*)ld  air  of  a  wound,  which  has  bled  freely  so  long  as  it  has  been  covered  up  by 
pledgets  and  bandages,  is  often  sufficient.  When  this  does  not  succeed,  the 
application  of  a  piece  of  lint,  soaked  in  cold  water,  will  usually  arrest  the  flow 
of  blood.  When  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  speedily,  as  in  some  operations  about 
the  air-passages,  a  small  stream  of  cold  water  may  be  allowed  to  drip  into  the 
wound,  and  thus  cause  rapid  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and  consequent 
cessation  of  bleeding.  In  cases  of  bleeding  into  some  of  the  ca\ities  of  the 
body,  as  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  mouth,  the  application  of  ice  is  advantageous. 
Its  use  should  not,  however,  be  too  long  continued,  lest  sloughing  occur. 
Indeed,  if  cold  do  not  speedily,  almost  at  once,  arrest  the  bleeding  by 
i-onstricting  the  vessels,  it  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  other  and  more  efficient 
means. 

2,  The  Application  of  Hot  Water  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  arrest- 
in;;  oozing  during  or  immediately  after  an  oixjration.  It  is  especially  useful 
in  operations  about  the  face  and  trunk  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  any 
blcKMlIess  method  of  operating,  and  yet  in  which  it  is  important  that  the  \iew 
of  the  operator  should  not  be  obscured  by  persistent  oozing  of  blood.  It  im- 
mediately arrests  the  free  bleeding  from  small  vessels  which  follows  the  removal 
of  Esmarch's  bandage.  This  mode  of  treatment  was  introduced  in  America  in 
1879  by  Hamilton,  Brown,  and  Hunter.  Hamilton  applied  water  at  a  temperature 
of  between  150**  F.  and  160°  F.,  by  means  of  sponges  held  in  forceps.  Brown 
recomniended  washing  the  whole  wound  with  water  of  the  same  temperature. 
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Hunter  applied  the  water  at  a  lower  temperature,  125**  F.  to  130°  P.,  which 
can  just  be  endured  by  the  Surji^eon's  hands.  All  these  plans  act  very  well, 
and  although  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  whiten  the  surface  of  a  divided  muscle, 
no  evil  consequence  results,  and  union  by  first  intention  is  not  interfered  with. 
If  the  wound  is  being  treated  antiseptically,  a  hot  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1 
in  40,  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  tincture  of  iodine  added  to  a  pint  of  water,  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  simple  hot  water.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  employing 
this  method  of  an'esting  haemorrhage,  that  the  water  used  be  sufficiently  hot, 
otherwise  the  effect  will  be  merely  to  increase  the  bleeding. 

3.  Styptics  are  substances  which  cause  contraction  of  the  vessels  and 
coagulate  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  and  thus  increase  the  rapidity  of  forma- 
tion and  the  firmness  of  the  coagulum.  They  are  used  principally  in  oozing 
from  spongy  parts,  or  in  bleeding  from  cavities  or  organs  to  which  other  ap- 
plications cannot  readily  be  made.  The  great  objection  to  their  employment 
in  some  wounds  is  their  tendency  to  modify  injuriously  the  character  of 
the  surface,  and  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  intention.  The  most  useful 
styptics  are  the  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  gallic 
or  tannic  acid ;  the  application  of  alum,  or  touching  a  bleeding  part  with  a 
pointed  stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  also  serviceable.  Of  all  these,  the 
solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  when  applied  to  a  bleeding  part,  acts  as 
the  readiest  and  most  efficient  haemostatic,  coagulating  the  blood  with  re- 
markable rapidity,  and  into  a  very  firm  clot.  In  order  to  apply  this  or  ant/ 
other  styptic  effedually,  ths  part  should  he  wiped  dry,  and  all  cooffula  removed, 
A  piece  of  lint  or  absorbent  cotton-wool,  or  a  sponge  squeezed  as  dry  as  possible, 
is  then  firmly  pressed  on  the  bleeding  spot  by  an  assistant,  or  by  the  Surgeon 
with  his  left  hand,  while  another  piece  of  lint  or  cotton-wool  is  soaked  in  the 
styptic  solution,  and  then  squeezed  nearly  dry.  This  must  be  held  by  the 
Surgeon  in  his  right  hand  either  in  a  pair  of  forceps  or  in  his  fingers.  When 
all  is  ready,  the  piece  of  dry  lint  or  sponge  which  has  been  pressing  on  the 
bleeding  surface  is  rapidly  removed,  and  the  styptic  instantaneously  applied, 
before  the  surface  has  had  time  to  get  wet  with  blood.  It  may  then,  if 
necessary,  be  maintained  in  position  by  the  pressure  either  of  the  finger  or  of 
a  pad  and  bandage.  When  the  haemorrhage  is  from  a  cavity  and  the  actual 
bleeding  point  cannot  be  seen,  the  styptic  solution  may  be  injected  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  or,  in  some  cases,  if  it  proceed  from  a  mucous  canal,  this  may  be 
firmly  plugged  with  lint  soaked  in  the  styptic  solution. 

4.  Cauterization  by  means  of  the  red-hot  iron  was  almost  the  only  mode 
of  arresting  arterial  haemorrhage  that  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  now 
comparatively  seldom  employed,  and  should  never  be  made  use  of  when  less 
severe  measures  are  likely  to  succeed.  Yet  in  some  cases  it  is  of  the  most  un- 
questionable utility,  and  superior  to  any  other  means  that  we  possess ;  more 
particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  haemorrhage  proceeds  from  a  soft  and 
porous  part  that  will  not  hold  a  ligature,  or  on  the  surface  of  which  many 
points  appear  to  be  bleeding  at  the  same  time.  A  somewhat  conical  iron  of 
sufficient  size  should  be  used,  and  the  haemorrhage  will  often  be  staid  more 
effectually  if  it  be  applied  at  a  black,  than  at  a  red  or  white  heat.  The  bleed- 
ing surface  must  be  carefully  dried  by  the  pressure  of  a  sponge  or  of  dry  cotton 
wool  before  the  cautery  is  applied,  otherwise  its  action  is  extremely  uncertain. 
It  is  more  useful,  perhaps,  for  the  arrest  of  capillary  than  of  arterial  haemor- 
rhage, but  arteries  of  moderate  size  may  thus  be  closed.    As  the  actual 
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^ntery  blocks  up  the  artery  by  a  thick  slough  or  eschar  (Fig.  137),  there 

i"*  always  some  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the  bleeding  when  it  separates, 

and  the  Surgeon  must  be  on  his  guard  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  lest  the 

haemorrhage  break  out  afresh. 
In  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  cautery  has  been  experimentally 

3TVT»lied  to  the  cut  end  of  an  artery  removed  from  a  fresh  dead  body,  it  has 

f"-  a  found  that  the  eschar  is  formed  of  the 

c  .arrvtl  and  shrivelled  external  coat  only,  the 

'.Ltr  and  middle  coats  being  separated  and 

*nrned  up  into  the  lumen  of  the  artery.    This 

r-^nlt.  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  constant.       pig.  137.— a  iw»h  Artery  from  uie 

The   actual  cautery  has  been  frequently         flSfJiherenrcSdi^"'*'^''^^^^ 
emjiloyed  of  late  years  during  operations  on 

T^rv  vascular   parts  in  which   temporary  arrest  of  the   circulation  is  im- 
pii^sihle.    It  has  been  used  chiefly  in  two  ways :  first  as  the  galvanic  ecraseur, 
ia4  i^econdly  as  a  red-hot  knife.    The  galvanic  ecraseur  is  simply  a  loop  of 
platinum-wire  which  can  be  heated  by  electricity  after  being  passed  round  the 
:  art  to  be  removed.     During  the  operation  the  loop  is  gradually  tightened,  by 
\  «crew  in  the  handle  of  the  instniment,  until  the  part  is  removed.    Operations 
iierformed  in  this  way  are  almost    bloodless;    but    the    instrument,  with 
Itt  hattery,  is  very  cumbersome,  its  action  is  not  certain,  and  secondary 
hemorrhage  is  common  after  its  use ;  consequently  it  is  now  but  little  em- 
;JnTeA     Its  place  has  been  taken  by  Paquelin's  red-hot  knife.    This  is  a 
itttened  hollow  blade  with  blunt  edges,  made  of  platinum,  and  fixed  on  a 
undle  connected  by  an  India-rubber  tube  with  a  bottle  containing  benzol. 
The  knife  is  fint  made  red-hot  in  a  spirit  lamp,  and  its  heat  is  maintained  by 
'!"wing  a  mixture  of  air  and  benzol-vapour  into  the  hollow  blade  by  means  of 
^  elastic  ball.    The  benzol-vapour  bums  without  flame,  and  the  heat  can  be 
nuintained  at  any  point  that  is  required  by  driving  in  a  larger  or  smaller 
;Ti'»ant  of  vapour.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  of  the  liquid  benzol 
!"  .ret  into  the  tube,  or  a  flame  would  flash  from  the  instrument ;  this  is  best 
ai.oi<led  by  filling  the  bottle  with  pieces  of  sponge.  The  blade  can  be  replaced, 
^  necessary,  by  cauteries  of  various  shapes.    In  removing  very  vascular 
LTf'Wth^  such  as  an  epithelioma  of  the  vulva,  the  knife,  if  at  a  glowing  red 
heat,  arrests  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  smaller  vessels,  only  leaving  the  larger 
irr/ries  spouting  from  a  perfectly  dry  surface,  and  they  can  thus  be  seized  and 
r»e*l  rithoat  difllculty,  or,  if  preferred,  touched  with  the  cautery  at  a  dull-red 
\f^.    The  surface  left  is  very  superficially  charred,  and  heals  with  little  or  no 
'^sjcrhing.     If  it  be  desired  to  arrest  the  flow  of  all  vessels  completely,  the 
i:n::V  mmt  be  used  at  a  dull-red  heat ;  it  then  cuts  more  slowly  and  chars 
noT*^  deeply. 

r>.  DiRErr  PRE88rRK  upon  the  bleeding  part  is  a  very  efficient  mode  of 
irr>'«>tinsr  haemorrhage  from  small  arteries.  It  is  not,  however,  applicable  to 
kli  jurtM  of  the  body,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  vessel  i^ould  have  a  bone  sub- 
%vnL  tf>  it,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  point  of  counterpiessure ;  hence  it  cannot  readily 
•r  employed  in  soft  and  movable  parts,  as  the  throat  or  perinseum.  Pressure 
Lay  \ftt  practised  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  the  uniform  compression  of  a 
4uidA^  \%  sufficient  to  arrest  the  hsemorrhage ;  thus  oozing  from  a  wound 
.:»T  f ift«n  be  stopped  by  laying  down  the  flaps,  and  applying  a  bandage  rather 
cbtir  over  tbenu    Sometimes  a  weight  applied  upon  this — as,  for  instance, 
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by  means  of  a  shot  or  sand-bag  laid  upon  the  part — will  tend  still  further 
to  arrest  the  bleeding.  In  the  case  of  bleeding  from  hollow  cavities,  as  the 
rectum,  vagina,  or  nares,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  the  pressure  of 
a  plug  of  sponge  or  lint,  to  which  sometimes  a  styptic  may  advantageously  be 
added.  When  the  haemorrhage  proceeds  from  the  puncture  of  a  small  or 
moderate-sized  artery,  as  the  temporal,  pressure  should  be  made  against  the 
adjacent  bone  by  means  of  a  graduated  compress  and  bandage,  and  should  be 
continued  until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  vessel  to  be  firmly  plugged 
on  each  side  by  an  adherent  coagulum.  The  graduated  comjrress  should  be  at 
least  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  made  of  a  series  of  pledgets  of  lint  of  a  circular 
shape,  gradually  diminishing  in  size.  It  should  be  applied  with  its  pointed 
end  resting  over  the  wound  in  the  vessel.  In  applying  it,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  part  on  which  the  pressure  is  to  be  exercised  has  been  thoroughly 
dried  of  all  blood,  and  that  the  artery  is  commanded  above  the  wound  by  a 
tourniquet,  or  by  the  pressure  of  an  assistant's  fingers.  A  thick  slice  of  a 
phial-cork,  or  a  fourpenny  piece,  wrapped  in  lint,  being  placed  on  the  wound, 
the  graduated  compress  should  be  bandaged  tightly  over  the  whole.  When 
applied  in  this  way,  pressure  acts  by  encouraging  the  formation  of  an  adherent 
clot  on  each  side  of  the  part  of  the  vessel  closed  by  the  force  applied.  The 
subsequent  changes  are  the  same  as  those  already  described  as  occurring  after 
spontaneous  arrest  of  bleeding  (page  31)7). 

Whenever  pressure  is  used  to  arrest  arterial  bleeding,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  if  it  is  applied,  as  it  must  be  to  be  of  any  use,  inth  sufficient  force 
to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  tlirough  the  wounded  artery,  it  must  equally  empty 
all  the  capillaries  and  veins,  thus  rendering  the  whole  area  pressed  upon  abso- 
lutely bloodless.  We  have  before  seen  (page  1G2),  that  if  a  part  be  deprived 
of  blood  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the  human  subject,  probably  for  between  twelve 
and  twenty-four  hours,  the  re-admission  of  blood  is  accompanied  by  all  the 
phenomena  of  acute  inflanmiation,  the  intensity  of  the  process  varying  with 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  part  has  been  left  bloodless ;  and  we  are 
all  of  course  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  if  the  pressure  be  applied  \rith  sufficient 
force  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  death  of  the  part  must  follow.  It  is  very 
important,  therefore,  that  pressure  should  not  be  applied  for  a  single  hour 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  safe  plugging  of  the  wounded  artery  by 
an  adherent  clot.  The  experience  of  acupressure  has  sho>\ii  us  that  in  a  small 
artery — and  it  is,  of  course,  only  to  small  arteries  that  pressure  is  applied  as  a 
permanent  means  of  arresting  haemorrhage — ^about  twelve  hours  is  a  sufficient 
time  to  ensure  the  closure  of  the  vessel.  A  graduated  com}rres8  ehould^  there- 
forey  not  he  kept  firmhj  applied  for  more  than  twelve  lioure ;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  bandages  should  be  loosened  without  disturbing  the  compress, 
which  will  be  sticking  to  the  part,  while  the  patient  is  kept  jery  (juiet  with  the 
limb  raised.  The  inflammation  or  sloughing  produced  by  excessive  and  pro- 
longed pressure  is  the  cause  of  the  frequency  with  which  arrest  of  bleeding  by 
pressure  is  followed  by  secondary  hsemorrhage. 

In  employing  pressure,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that,  if  applied 
accurately  to  the  mouth  of  tJie  bleeding  reeael^  the  actual  force  required  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  is  very  small.  In  the  palmar  arch,  for  instance,  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  accurately  applied  would  close  the  mouth  of  the 
artery. 

6.  Forcible  Flexiox,  as  a  means  of  arresting  haemorrhage  from  the 
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Hrteric6  of  the  limbB,  has  in  recent  years  beoo  advocated  by  Heath  of 
Xewcastle,  Adelmann  of  Dorpat,  and  others.  Its  application  is  founded  on 
the  fact,  B[jecially  pointed  ont  in  18J3  by  Formey,  that  flexion  of  the  ann 
at  the  clbow-joiot  weakens  or  arrests  the  pnlsation  at  the  vmst.  Malgaignc, 
Vidal,  Fleury,  Fry,  and  some  other  Surgeons,  have  reported  cases  in  which 
the  plan  was  employed  Buccesafully  ;  but  until  lately  the  method  has  attracted 
little  attention.  Heath,  from  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  him  in  the 
Xewcagtic  Infirmary,  has  found  that  flexion  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow,  or  of  the 
leg  at  the  knee,  diminishes  or  airesta  the  pnlse  in  the  distant  arteries.  In 
this  respect  he  confirms  the  observations  of  Hyrtl  and  others  ;  but  he  finds 
also  that  in  the  arm  the  process  is  greatly  aided  by  placing  a  piece  of  lint  or  a 
handkerchief  rolled  up  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  ;  and  in  the  lower  limb,  by 
bending  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen  at  the  same  time  that  the  leg  is  bent  at  the 
knee.  Where  flexion  acta  succeasfuUy  as  a  means  of  hEemostastB,  as  it  is 
reported  to  have  done  in  several  cases— especially  in  wounds  of  the  palmar 
arteries  and  the  vessels  of  the  fore-arm — it  probably  does  so  by  weakening  the 
corrent  of  blood,  so  as  to  titvonr  the  closure  of  the  arterial  n'ound  iu  the 
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manner  described  in  E])eaking  of  the  Natural  Arrest  of  Hsemorrhage.  The 
apparent  simplicity  and  safety  (when  carefully  applied)  of  flexion  render  it 
worthy  of  further  trial  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm  and 
hand  or  of  the  leg  and  foot.  A  roll  of  lint  or  other  soft  material  having 
been  placed  in  the  flexure  of  the  joint,  the  limb  should  be  bent  until  it  is 
perceived  that  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested,  and  should  then  be  maintained 
in  position  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  or  bandage.  Care  must  of  course  he 
taken  not  to  exercise  too  great  compression,  by  which  gangrene  might  be 
produced.  The  flexion  should  be  kept  up  till  the  Surgeon,  by  careful  cxMni- 
nation,  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  further  risk  of  hemorrhage. 
7,  Torsion  of  C\n  Arteries  for  the  arrest  of  luemoiThage  is  mentioned 
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by  Galen ;  but  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  until  about  1828. 
It  was  revived  in  France  by  Amussat,  Velpeau,  and  Thieny  ;  and  in  Germany 
by  Frickc,  who  experimented  upon  and  practised  this  method  of  ti-eating 
dinded  ai-teries,  with  much  ingenuity  and  perseverance.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  made  to  force  it  on  the  attention  of  Surgeons,  it  was  gradually 
abandoned,  even  by  its  strongest  advocates.  Torsion  has  never  come  into 
general  use  amongst  Surgeons  in  this  country,  and  has,  certainly,  been  too 
much  neglected.  It  may  be  practised  in  various  ways.  Thus,  Amussjit 
recommended  that  the  artery  be  drawn  out  for  about  half  an  inch  by  one  pair 
of  forceps  ;  that  it  then  be  seized  close  to  the  tissues  with  another  foreeiw, 
and  that  the  end  be  twisted  off  by  alx)ut  a  dozen  turns  (Fig.  138).  This  plan 
is  applicable  only  to  the  larger  arteries  which  can  be  cleanly  isolated  from  the 
surrounding  parts.  Velpeau  and  Fricke  advised  that  the  end  be  not  taken 
off,  but  merely  twisted  seven  to  eight  times,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel.  Thierry  simply  seized  the  artery  and  twisted  it  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis.  In  seizing  the  artery  it  is  particularly  important,  as  Dupuytren  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  whole  vessel  be  grasped  by  the  forcej)s,  and  that  care  be 
taken  not  to  introduce  one  bliide  into  the  open  end  of  the  vessel,  and  thus 
tyd%t  only  half  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  haemorrhage  from  the 
largest  vessels  may  be  effectually  stopped  by  torsion.  Amussat  and  Vel])eau 
rei)eatedly  used  it  to  close  the  femoral,  brachial,  ulnar,  and  radial  arteries  in 
amputations  of  the  thigh,  arm,  and  foreaim ;  and  more  recently  Cooi)er 
Forster  and  Bryant,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Callender  at  Bartholomew's,  liave 
used  it  successfully  as  the  only  means  of  arresting  arterial  haemorrhage  after 
operations  ;  and  their  experience  shows  that,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  as  Siife  as 
any  other  mode  of  occluding  a  wounded  artery. 

In  order  to  apply  torsion  successfully,  a  strong  pair  of  forccjis,  with 
accurately-fitting  serratiires,  must  be  used  (Fig.  131)),  and  the  width  of  the 


Fig.  139.— Torsion  Forcei»si. 

blades  should  vary  with  the  size  of  the  artery  to  be  twisted.  In  applying 
torsion  to  a  large  vessel,  it  is  better  not  to  twist  the  end  completely  off;  three 
or  four  sharp  turns  usually  suffice,  during  which  the  inner  and  middle  coats 
are  felt  to  give  way,  and  all  resistance  to  cease.  Smaller  vessels  may  Ix? 
twisted  till  the  part  included  in  the  forceps  comes  off.  Even  with  small 
vessels  it  will  be  found  that  the  more  cleanly  the  vessel  can  be  isolated  the 
more  certainly  will  the  bleeding  be  stopped.  Torsion  is  most  easily  applied  to 
large  vessels,  which  can  be  cleanly  seized  in  the  forceps  ;  it  is  most  difficult 
with  small  vessels,  especially  if  they  are  situated  in  dense  structures,  or  in 
tissues  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products.  Bryant  states  that  degenera- 
tion of  the  inner  and  middle  coats  in  no  way  increases  the  difficulty  in 
securing  the  artery,  fewer  turns  in  fact  being  re<iuire<l  to  close  a  diseiised  than 
a  healthy  vessel. 

In  torsion  an  artery  is  place<l  in  the  condition  of  one  that  is  lacerated  or 
torn  through.  The  inner  and  middle  coats  are  ruptured  immediately  al)ove 
the  part  seized  in   the  forcei^s,  and  are   turned   upwards  into  the  lumen 
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of  the  vessel ;  the  extcmat  coat  is  twisted  into  a  kind  of  screw  beyond  them 
(Fig.  140).     If  a  large  vessel  be  treated  in  this  way  in  the  dead  body  aod 
cut  off  about  half  an  inch  above  the  twisted  part,  it  can  be  seen  by  looking 
down  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  that  the  inverted  inuer  and 
middle  coats  completely  close  the  vessel  in  a  manner  roughly 
resembling  the  closed  aortic  valves,    A  coagulum  forms,  ad- 
herent at  its  lower  end  to  the  injured  coats,  and  the  sub- 
se<[nent  changes  within  the  vessel  are  identical  with  those 
already  described    (p.   31)7)   as    occurring    in    permanent 
occlnsion  of  a  dirided   artery.      The  twisted  end  either 
becomes  absorbed  after  being  embedded  in  the  coagulable 
exudation  that  unites  the  surface  of  the  wound  in  the  first 
few  hours,  or  it  separates  as  a  slough  if  eipoeed  to  un- 
&vonrable  conditions,  as  in  an  ill-dmined  wound  with  de- 
composing discharges,  or  on  an  open  snrface. 

ICvaetdxm.  utd  Ugatnra  Compftrsd. — The  employment 
of  torsion  as  a  substitute  for  the  hgature  is  advocated  on 
three  grounds  :  1,  that,  whilst  equally  safe,  it  is  more  easy 
of  application ;  2,  that  it  is  less  liable  to  be  followed  by 
secondary  hEemorrhage  ;  and  3,  that  when  an  artery  is 
closed  by  torsion,  no  foreign  body  is  left  in  the  wound  that  Fig.  i4o.-AFemoi»i 
could  interfere  with  its  direct  union.  ,wTKS'j"'tti^ 

Let  na  briefly  examuie  the  advantages  claimed  for  torsion  ff^iy  wd  wd 
over  the  ligature.  mu  'mmtii«  c«ats 

1.  So  far  as  ease  of  application  is  concerned,  there  can  be  tht'hi™"n''ur'ol^ 
no  donbt  that  the  advantage  is  in  favour  of  the  ligature.  J^'  '"'  hait^n- 
This  is  very  markedly  the  case  with  small  vessels  and  those 

thitt  caaact  be  drawn  out  of  the  sheath.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  arteries, 
that  can  be  denuded  and  drawn  out  of  the  neighbouring  tissues,  it  is  at 
least  as  easy  to  throw  a  thread  romid  the  exposed  vessel  as  to  tnist  it  up 
securely. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  comparative  freedom  from  secondary  hEemorrhage, 
we  have  few  data ;  bnt  all  those  Surgeons  who  have  extensively  employed 
torsion  agree  in  stating  that  it  is  very  rarely  followed  by  secondary  h:emor- 
rbage.  The  same  may,  however,  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  catgut  and 
other  at)fiorbahte  ligatures  which  are  almost  universally  used  at  the  present 
time. 

?,.  The  torsion  of  arteries  was  strongly  advocated  on  the  ground  that,  whilst 
quite  as  safe  as  the  ligature,  there  would  after  its  employment  l)e  less  liability 
til  inflammation  and  suppuration,  as  no  foreign  lx>dy  was  left  in  the  wound. 
Tliis  argument  was  used  es[iecially  by  .\mussat  ;  Manec  and  others  maintained 
[hat  the  twisted  end,  of  a  large  arter}-  at  any  rate,  is  in  reality  a  foreign  body. 
In  the  present  day,  wlien  the  treatment  of  wounds  is  so  much  better  under- 
stood than  it  was  at  thetr  time,  these  arguments  are  of  but  little  practical  im- 
portance. We  know  that  a  piece  of  dead  tissue,  the  size  of  the  tn-isted  end  of  an 
artery,  becomes  B|>eedily  buried  in  the  plastic  exudation  that  forms  during  the  (irst 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  provided  that  the  cavity  is 
properly  drained,  and  the  surfaces  brought  accurately  tq;ether  and  kept  at 
rest;  and  that  under  these  circmnstancea  it  is  readily  absorlwd  without  causing 
inflammation  or  suppuration.  In  fact,  it  acts  as  an  irritating  foreign  body  only 
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when  it  remains  uncovered  and  underg^oes  decomposition.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  absorbable  ligatures  in  common  use  at  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  old  silk  ligature,  the  ends  of  which  were  left  hanging  out  of  the  wound, 
infallibly  acted  as  an  irritant,  and  excited  suppuration  in  its  track.  Torsion, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  presents  advantages  over  the  old  silk  ligature,  and 
is  equally  safe  and  no  more  likely  to  interfere  with  primary  union  than  an 
absorbable  ligature.  The  latter  possesses,  however,  the  advantage  of  much 
greater  ease  of  application,  and  is  therefore  preferred  by  the  majority  of 
Surgeons. 

8.  FoRCi-PRESSUBB  is  a  mode  of  arresting  haemorrhage  which  has  been  re- 

commended as  of  use  in  certain  cases  by  Sir 
Spencer  Wells,  Kael)erl^,  and  P6an.  It  consists 
in  seizing  the  end  of  the  vessel  in  a  pair  of 
forceps  having  strong  short  blades  somewhat 
deeply  serrated,  and  long  scissor  handles  pro- 
vided with  a  catch  (Fig.  141).  The  forceps 
can  be  closed  with  sufficient  force  to  crush  the 
end  of  the  vessel  between  their  blades.  The  form 
of  forceps  represented  in  the  figure  is  that  in- 
vented by  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  which  is  certainly 
the  most  convenient  and  efficient.  The  use 
of  these  forceps  as  a  temporary  means  of  ar- 
resting haemorrhage  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
When  used  in  this  way  it  will  frequently  be 
found  that,  on  relaxing  their  hold  after  a  few 
minutes,  no  bleeding  takes  place.  Under  these 
circumstances,  experience  shows  that  the  closure 
of  the  vessel  is  as  safe  as  that  effected  by 
torsion.  Should  the  Surgeon  wish  to  make  the 
arrest  of  bleeding  still  more  certain,  he  may 
give  the  forceps  a  few  turns  while  removing 
them,  and  thus  apply  torsion.  Forci-pressure 
is  occasionally  useful  in  deep  wounds  in  which  a 
ligature  cannot  be  applied.  In  these  cases,  in  order  to  make  the  closure  of  the 
vessel  more  certain,  the  forceps  may  l)e  left  in  the  wound  for  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  and  then  carefully  removed. 

9.  Ligature  is  the  means  to  which  Surgeons  commonly  have  recourse  for 
the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  from  wounded  arteries. 

The  Ligature  had  been  occasionally  and  partially  employed  by  the  later 
Roman  Surgeons ;  but  with  the  decline  of  Surgery  during  the  dark  ages  it  fell 
completely  into  disuse,  giving  way  to  such  barbarous  and  inefficient  modes 
of  arresting  haemorrhage  as  the  employment  of  the  actual  cautery,  the  per- 
formance of  operations  with  red-hot  knives,  or  the  application  of  boiling  pitch, 
or  of  molten  lead,  to  the  bleeding  and  freshly  cut  surface.  Al)out  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  revived  or  re-invented  by  that  great  luminary 
of  the  French  school  of  Siu-gery,  Ambroise  Pare.  But  so  slowly  did  the  liga- 
ture make  way,  that  Sharpe,  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  writing  in  1701,  two 
centuries  after  its  re-introduction  by  Par^,  found  it  necessary,  in  his  well- 
known  work,  entitled,  "  A  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Surgery," 
formally  to  advocate  its  employment  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  from 
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wounded  arteries,  in  preference  to  styptics  or  the  cautery,  on  the  ground  that 
^^  it  was  not  as  yet  universally  practised  amongst  Sargeons  residing  in  the 
more  distant  counties  of  our  kingdom."  What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the 
reason  that  it  took  two  centuries  to  promulgate  the  use  of  the  simplest  and 
most  efficacious  means  we  possess  in  surgery  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage — a 
simple  tying  up  of  a  spouting  artery — a  means  that  no  Surgeon  could  now  for 
a  day  dispense  with  ?  The  reason  simply  was,  that  Surgeons  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  means  employed  by  Xature  for  the  occlusion  of  arteries ;  that 
they  consequently  did  not  know  how  to  apply  a  ligature  to  these  vessels,  or 
what  kind  of  ligature  should  be  used ;  and  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  and  to  make  all  safe,  they  fell  into  the 
very  errors  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  avoid,  had  they  been  acquainted 
with  the  physiology  of  the  processes  by  which  Nature  accomplishes  the  closure 
of  the  artery  and  the  separation  of  the  thread. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  after  the  time  at  which  Sharpe  wrote, 
Hunter  introduced  that  great  improvement  in  the  surgical  treatment  of 
aneurism — the  deligation  of  the  artery  at  a  distance  from  the  sac,  and  in  a 
healthy  part  of  its  course ;  but  this  great  accession  to  the  treatment  of  a  most 
formidable  disease  was  but  coldly  received,  and  ran  some  risk  of  being  lost  to 
the  world  in  consequence  of  the  ill-success  that  attended  the  earlier  operations. 
In  Hunter's  first  operation,  four  ligatures  were  used,  each  of  which  was 
applied  so  slackly  as  merely  to  compress  the  artery,  in  order  to  avoid  too 
great  a  d^ree  of  pressure  at  any  one  point ;  and  the  artery  was  denuded,  so 
that  a  spatula  could  be  passed  under  it.  Although  in  his  subsequent  operations 
Hunter  contented  himself  with  employing  but  one  ligature,  yet  sometimes  the 
vein  was  included  in  this ;  and  he  did  not  draw  the  noose  tight  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  day — 
Surgeons  generally  at  this  time  being  haunted  by  the  dread  of  injuring,  and 
thereby  weakening,  the  coats  of  the  artery ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  doing  so, 
they  adopted  modes  of  treatment  that  almost  infallibly  led  to  ulceration  of  the 
vessels  and  ccmsecutive  haemorrhage.  The  application  of  several  ligatures  of 
reserve,  applied  slack — the  use  of  broad  tapes — the  interposition  of  plugs  of 
cork,  wood,  agaric,  or  lead,  or  of  rolls  of  lint  or  plaster,  between  the  thread 
and  the  vessel,  were  some  amongst  the  plans  that  were  in  common  use*  And 
how  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  patients  perished  of  haemorrhage,  and  that 
ligature  of  the  vessel  was  nearly  as  inefficient  and  fatal  a  means  of  arresting 
bleeding  as  the  use  of  a  cautery,  or  of  a  button  of  white  vitriol  ? 

Jones,  by  an  appeal  to  experiment,  and  by  means  of  a  series  of  admirably 
conducted  investigations  on  living  animals,  showed  that  the  very  point  which 
Sorgeons  were  anxious  to  avoid — the  division  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  by  the 
tightening  of  the  noose — was  that  on  which  the  patient's  safety  depended ;  he 
also  pointed  out  the  form  and  size  of  ligature  that  was  most  safe,  the  degree 
of  force  with  which  it  should  be  applied,  and  the  processes  adopted  by  Nature 
for  the  occlusion  of  the  vessel.  Thus  a  more  rational  practice  was  introduced, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time.  Surgeons  had  full  confidence  in  the  use  of  the 
ligature. 

Application  of  the  Ligature. — The  mode  of  application  of  the  ligature 
varies  according  as,  1,  the  cut  end  of  the  artery  has  to  be  tied  in  an  open 
wound,  or  as,  2,  the  vessel  has  to  be  secured  in  its  continuity. 

1.  When  the  divided  Teasel  in  an  open  wound  has  to  be  tied,  as  after  an 
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amputation,  the  mouth  of  the  artery  must  l)e  seized  and  drawn  forwards  (Fig. 
142).  For  this  purpose  a  tenaculum,  or  sharp  hook,  was  formerly  used,  and 
answered  the  purpose  very  well.  There  arc,  however,  some  objections  to  this 
instrument ;  thus,  it  occasionally  seizes  other  tissues  with  the  artery,  and,  as 
it  draws  the  vessel  forwards  by  pcrforatin«:  its  coats,  it  has  happened  that,  an 
accidental  puncture  having  l)een  made  by  it  behind  the  part  to  which  the 
ligature  is  applied,  ulceration  of  the  vessel  and  subsequent  fatal  haemorrhage 


Fig.  142.— End  of  Arterj-  drawn  foi'vanU.    ApplicHtion  of  LiKature. 


have  ensued,  as  I  have  seen  in  one  case.    The  most  convenient  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  forward  the  artery,  and  one  to  which  no  objection 


Fig.  143.— Liaton'8"BullHl(.g"  Foi-cep8,  mcMlititil. 


Flfi.  144.— The  Ligature-knot. 


whatever  applies,  is  Listen's  "  bull-dog  "  forceps.  These  have  ]x?en  conveni- 
ently modified  by  having  the  blades  expanded  just  above  the  points  (Fig.  148), 
so  that  the  ligature  can  be  slipped  over  their  end  on  to  an  artery  tlu\t  is  deeply 
seated,  as  Ixjtween  Iwnes  or  close  to  the  interosseous  membrane  of  the  leg — a 
situation  in  which  it  is  sometimes  troublesome  to  tie  a  Nessel  by  any  other 
means. 

In  applying  the  ligature,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  put  well  over  the  cut 
end  of  the  artery,  that  it  clear  the  i)oints  of  the  forceps,  and  that  it  be 
tied  tightly  in  a  knot,  which  does  not  slij)  (Fig.  144).  As  the  knot  is 
tightened,  the  tii)8  of  the  forefingere  should  be  in  close  contact  with  the 
points  of  the  forceps,  and  be  pressed  slightly  downwards  on  the  artery,  other- 
wise the  vessel  may  be  dragge<l  fonvards  out  of  its  bed,  or  the  forceps  pulled 
off  it.  In  some  cases  the  bleeding  point  may  be  so  situat<»d,  that  the  ligature 
is  most  conveniently  passtul  under  and  round  it  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
cur^'ed  needle. 
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After  the  ligature  is  tied,  the  ends  must  be  cut  off  or  left  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  employed. 

2.  When  the  artery  has  to  be  ligatured  in  its  continiiity  at  the  injured 
spot  for  a  wound  which  does  not  completely  divide  it,  it  must  be  exposed  by 
as  careful  a  dissection  as  the  state  of  the  parts  will  admit ;  the  wound  being 
enlarged,  if  necessary,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  do  the  least  possible  injury  to 
surrounding  parts. 

If  for  any  reason  a  Surgeon  determine  to  apply  a  ligature  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  the  disease  or  injury,  he  selects  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  is 
best  adapted  to  the  operation,  and  guided  by  his  anatomical  knowledge  exposes 
it  in  the  chosen  spot.  The  definite  operations  by  which  each  of  the  main 
arteries  may  be  exposed  and  tied  will  be  described  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
treatment  of  Special  Aneurisms  ;  but  the  general  principles  which  guide  the 
Surgeon  in  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  large  artery  in  its  continuity  will 
be  given  here. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  ligature  should  be  applied  at  some  distance 
from  any  branch,  in  order  that  the  formation  of  the  internal  coagulum  may 
not  be  interfered  with,  either  by  the  stream  of  blood  leaving  the  main  trunk 
immediately  on  the  proximal  side  of  ligature,  or  entering  it  by  means  of  the 
collateral  circulation  on  the  distal  side.  When  this  is  impossible,  it  is  safer 
to  apply  the  ligature  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  branch,  so  that  a  clot  may 
be  formed  above  it  and  protect  the  injured  part  of  the  vessel  from  the  direct 
impulse  of  the  stream  of  blood  from  the  heart.  In  some  cases,  especially  if 
the  anastomosing  vessels  are  very  abundant,  it  would  be  safer  to  ligature 
the  branch  also  close  to  the  main  trunk. 

Other  things  being  equal,  that  part  of  the  artery  is  to  be  chosen  which  is 
most  superficial,  and  in  relation  with  the  fewest  important  structures.  Thus 
the  point  selected  in  the  carotid  is  above  the  omo-hyoid,  and  the  superficial 
femoral  is  always,  when  possible,  tied  in  preference  to  the  popliteal. 

Having  determined  the  point  to  which  the  ligature  is  to  be  applied,  the 
operator  first  makes  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  fat  to  the  deep  fascia  ; 
he  then,  by  a  process  of  careful  dissection,  exposes  the  sheath  of  the  vessel, 
and  finally  opens  the  sheath  and  passes  the  aneurism  needle  between  it  and 
the  external  coat. 

The  first  incision  is  usually  made  in  the  course  of  the  vessel ;  for  in  most 
parts  of  the  body  the  chief  nerves,  veins,  and  muscles,  nm  in  the  same  line  as 
the  main  artery.  When,  however,  an  incision  in  the  line  of  the  artery  would 
injure  important  parts,  the  Surgeon  must  make  an  oblique  or  transverse  wound, 
the  direction  being  determined  by  the  anatomiciil  relations  of  the  part.  Thus 
in  ligature  of  the  brachial  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  incision  is  made 
across  the  line  of  the  artery,  in  order  to  avoid  the  median  basilic  vein ;  and  in 
lijrature  of  the  external  iliac  it  is  made  nearly  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament  to 
&cilitate  the  retraction  of  the  peritoneum  in  exposing  the  artery.  In  making 
the  incision,  the  Surgeon  is  guided  l)y  some  fixed  line  known  as  the  "  direciing 
w  guiding  line.''  In  some  cases  this  corresponds  with  the  anatomical  line  of 
the  artery,  as  in  the  operation  for  ligature  of  the  anterior  tibial ;  in  others  it 
is  distinct  from  this,  ha\'ing  reference  rather  to  the  structures  which  have  to 
be  tamed  on  one  side  to  expose  the  vessel.  Thus  in  the  operation  for  ligature 
of  the  carotid  artery,  the  directing  line  for  the  first  incision  is  the  inner  edge 
of  the  steiiio-mastoid,  while  the  line  of  the  artery  is  from  midway  between  the 
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artery  with  the  point  of  a  director,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
inBtrmncnt  I*  carefully  used  it  can  !«  mwie  to  do  the  work  efficiently  j  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  clean  the  artery  thoroughly  with  it  than  with  the  knife, 
DuriuK  the  process  of  cleaning,  the  artery  itself  must  on  no  account  he 
soiled  in  the  forceps,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  any  small  branch. 
Should  this  happen,  the  artery  must  be  tied  on  each  side  of  the  injured  spot. 

The  artery  heing  thorouffhly  clean,  the  ligature  may  uow  be  passed. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  devisinfr  inatrnmenta  for  this  purpoee ; 
in  the  majority  of  eases  the  common  aneurism -needle — well  ground  down, 
but  rounded  at  ita  extremity — is  all  that  is  required;  but  occasionally  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  use  a  needle  with  a  small  cunc.    To  pass  the 


Fig.  14T.— nii»lnj,-.lli*  -Smile  1  1st  stine.  Fin.  U8.-PBauui!  tlie  X«Uf  ;  I'nil  tM^t. 

ligature,  the  edp?  of  the  opening  in  the  sheath  must  be  held  tightly  in  the 
forceps  and  pulled  slightly  so  as  to  put  it  on  the  stretch.  The  needle  is 
then  passed  from  the  forceps  (Fig.  147);  as  soon  as  its  point  begins  to 
appear  on  the  Other  side  of  the  artery  the  operator  must  shift  the  fiircops  to 
that  side,  and  catching  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  sheath  must 
draw  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  point  of  the  needle  (Fig.  148),  The  needle  should 
be  passed  without  the  ligature,  and  aflerwards  threaded  whene^-er  this  is 
possible.  In  very  deep-seated  arteries,  such  as  the  iliaca,  this  is  often  imprac- 
ticable ;  it  must  then  l>e  passed  threaded,  and  the  loop  of  the  ligature  caught 
in  a  pair  of  forceps  before  the  needle  is  withdrawn. 

The  needle  must  always  be  jiasscd  from  ths  most  importanl  ulrwhirex  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  thus,  when  a  single  largo  vein  accompanies  the  artery,  it  must 
bo  passed  from  this  ;  when  there  is  a  vein  on  each  side  and  a  nerve  on  one 
side,  it  must  be  passctl  from  the  ner\-c.  If  care  be  not  taken,  the  vein  may  l>e 
transfixed  or  included  in  the  ligature  ;  an  accident  that  has  often  termiiiatod 
fatally  by  phlebitis  or  gangrene.  The  Surgeon  must  l<e  on  his  guard  not  to 
mistake  any  contiguous  nene  for  the  artery,  as  has  happened  to  tho  most 
experienced  operators ;  and  also  to  avoid  ti-anstixing  and  tying  a  portion  of  the 
sheath  instead  of  the  vessel,  as  1  have  known  happen  to  a  most  excellent 
Sni^^n.  These  accidente  can  scarcely  occur  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  parta 
if  the  artery  be  thoronghiy  and  carefully  cleaned,  and  the  needle  ]tas.<«d  actually 
in  contact  with  the  external  coat. 
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Ait«r  the  ligature  has  been  passed,  its  two  ends  shoald  be  held  firmly  in  one 
baud  and  the  fore-finger  of  the  other  hand  pressed  down  into  the  loop,  while 
an  assistant  feels  the  pulsation  of  some  branch  below,  or  of  the  tumour  in  the 
case  of  an  aneurism.  If  the  pulsation  is  arrested  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
in  the  loop  of  the  hgature,  the  operator  is  sure  that  he  has  got  the  artery,  and 
he  may  tie  the  knot.  The  ends  of  the  ligature  are  then  cut  off  close  or  left 
hanghig  out  of  the  wound,  according  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  ligaturing  an  artery  in  its  continuity  the  injured  portion  is  necessarily 
esposed  to  the  longitudinal  strain  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  arterj'.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  vessel  is  completely  divided  and  each  end  tied  separately 
this  source  of  disturbance  is  removed.  It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that 
it  would  be  safer  in  all  cases  to  apply  two  ligatures  and  to  divide  the  artery 
Ixjtween  them.  This  practice  has  had  many  advocates,  the  chief  of  whom  in 
this  country  was  Abemethv  j  but  it  never  came  into  general  use.  It  has, 
however,  lately  been  revived  by  Walsham  in  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and 
possibly  it  may  he  of  service  in  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  not  easy 
by  position  to  relax  the  vessel  and  keep  it  at  perfect  rest  after  it  is  tied. 

Eftocta  of  liigatiire. — The  immediate  effects  on  an  artery  of  the  applicS' 
tion  of  a  silk  or  tliread  ligature  with  a  proper  degree  of  fopoe  are  the  division 


Fig.  ISO.— Ftmciml  ArtetJ, 
*  Ai'pllotlon  of  B  LtgBture.  liuUtlon. 

of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  143),  and  the  constriction  of 
its  oat«r  one.  The  divided  coats  ore  separated  for  a  short  distance  from  the 
eiiemal  coat  and  turned  upwards  and  downwards  into  the  Inmcn  of  the  vessel. 
The  first  change  that  takes  place  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  is  the 
7ann»tioB  of  tiia  Intenul  Coagnlua,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the 
process  of  permanent  obliteration  of  the  artery.  For  the  first  few  hours  there 
M  little  if  any  appearance  of  this ;  but,  if  opportunity  offer  to  examine  an  artery 
in  the  bnman  subject  about  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature,  a  coagulum  will  usually  he  found  extending  some  distance 
from  the  ligature  and  adherent  by  its  base  to  the  injured  part  of  the  vessel. 
The  part  in  immediate  contact  with  the  divided  inner  and  middle  coats  will 
by  this  time  be  found  to  be  of  a  yellowish  or  buff  colour,  owing  to  its  being 
infiltrated  or  replaced  by  the  inflammatory  exudation  which  has  been  poured  out 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de-sac  formed  by  the  turning  inwards  of  the  divided 
coats.  About  the  third  day  the  clot  (Fig.  liXi)  will  be  found  to  be  conical  in 
form,  firmer  in  structure,  and  more  adherent  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery, 
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and  by  this  time  it  extends  most  frequently  as  far  as  the  uearest  branch  given 
off  from  tlie  vessel  above  the  ligature.  Its  base  is  more  distinctly  decolourized. 


i,  1S2.  —  Purtial 


the  remainder  l>eing  of  a  dark  purple  or  maroon  colour.     Its  apex  lies  loos; 
and  floating  in  the  artcn'. 

Tlie  fiirther  changes  that  occur  within  tht>  arter}'  are  the  samo  as  those 


Fill.  IS^.-VrmonlAr- 
tiTir.,  tni  Any*  Bltrr  Fiji.  1M.— Fviiinnl  An.^-, 

IhaUi  ttvuk  PyttiuiL  tlon. 

already  described  ns  taking  pi:icc  in  the  permanent  closure  of  n  divided  arlcrj- 
(page  297). 
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In  some  cases  there  is  an  imperfect  formation  of  the  internal  coagulum,  or 
even  a  total  absence  of  it  should  a  branch  arise  immediately  above  the  liga- 
ture. In  other  cases  the  insufficient  formation  of  the  coagulum  is  apparently 
due  to  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the  clot  seems 
to  undergo  a  kind  of  disintegration  or  liquefaction  after  it  has  been  formed. 
This  I  have  seen  happen  in  a  case  of  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery,  in  which 
death  occun*ed  from  visceral  disease  ten  weeks  after  the  operation  ;  and  in 
the  femoral,  in  cases  of  pyaemia  (Fig.  152). 

When  an  artery  is  hgatured  in  its  continuity,  the  coagulum  formed  in  the 
distal  cul-de-sac  is  seldom  as  abundant  as  that  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
ligature.  In  other  I'espects  the  internal  changes  that  occur  are  identical  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  ligature. 

The  changes  that  take  place  ontside  the  artery  are  of  equal,  if  not  of 
greater,  importance  than  those  going  on  within.  They  require,  however,  no 
special  description,  for  they  are  merely  the  ordinary  processes  of  repair,  such 
as  go  on  in  the  union  of  a  wound.  As  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  in- 
jury necessitating  the  application  of  the  ligature,  or  inflicted  in  applying  it,  an 
abundant  coagulable  exudation  takes  place,  and  before  twenty-four  hours  are 
past  the  space  between  the  external  coat  and  the  sheath  for  some  distance  on 
each  side  of  the  ligature  is  filled  by  firm  "  coagulable  lymph,"  composed  of 
migrated  white  corpuscles  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  coagulated  fibrin. 
The  ligature  itself,  the  injured  part  of  the  artery,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  divided 
vessel,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature,  are  speedily  embedded  in  the  same 
material.  The  subsequent  processes  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the 
material  of  which  the  ligature  is  composed,  and  the  success  attending  the 
Surgeon's  efforts  to  obtain  primary  union  of  the  wound.  If  the  ligature  itself 
is  nnirriiating,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  primary  union  of  the  wound 
Tsee  page  269)  are  present,  vascularization  of  the  exudation  commences  on 
the  second  day,  and  the  injured  part  of  the  vessel  is,  before  many  days  are 
past,  surrounded  by  firm  granulation-tissue  developing  into  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  scar.  The  ligature,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  if  absorbable, 
becomes  penetrated  by  leucocytes  and  disappears,  this  process  being  un- 
accompanied by  acute  inflammation  or  suppuration;  and  the  experiments 
of  Tillmanns  and  others  have  shown  that  the  same  process  takes  place  in  the 
portion  of  the  artery  beyond  the  ligature.  The  similar  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  nodule  of  exudation-matter  within  the  vessel  can,  under 
these  circumstances,  proceed  without  any  disturbance  from  without.  Under 
such  favonrable  conditions  as  these,  secondary  hsemorrhage  is  impossible,  and 
thus  it  is  that  statistics  show  that  the  modem  improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  woandfl  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  secondary  hsemorrhage  in  the 
wme  proportion  as  they  have  diminished  pyaemia  and  other  unhealthy 
processes.  But  sJumld  the  ligature  he  composed  of  an  irritating  material  which 
has  to  cut  its  way  through  the  ligatured  vessel  by  ulceration,  a  localized 
inflammation  with  suppuration  is  kept  up  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  injured  part  of  the  artery.  As  a  rule  this  process  is  closely  limited  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ligature ;  and,  by  the  time  the  noose  ulcerates 
through  the  external  coat,  repair  is  sufficiently  advanced  within  the  vessel  to 
render  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  force  of  the  blood-stream — the  firm 
adhesion  of  the  clot  to  the  inner  coat  serving  under  these  circumstances  the 
impofrtant  purpose  of  breaking  the  direct  impulse  of  the  wave  of  blood  upon 
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the  new  tissue  closing  the  yessel.  There  are  two  sources  of  danger  in 
connection  with  the  coming  away  of  the  ligature ;  either  the  sloughing  may 
be  too  extensive,  or  the  ulceration  through  the  artery  may  take  place  before 
the  reparative  material  within  is  sufficiently  firm.  Too  extensive  sloughing 
may  arise  when  the  artery  is  tied  in  its  continuity,  from  the  vessel  ha\ing 
been  separated  from  its  dieath  to  too  great  an  extent  during  the  dissection 
required  to  expose  it,  and  its  nutrient  vessels  being  consequently  divided  in 
great  numbers,  so  as  to  deprive  that  portion  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  of  its 
vascular  supply  ;  hence  the  danger  of  passing  a  spatula,  director,  or  the 
handle  of  a  scalpel  under  the  artery,  and  also  of  applying  several  ligatures 
or  a  single  wide  ligature.  When  the  artery  has  been  divided,  sloughing  is 
most  commonly  the  result  of  unhealthy  septic  processes  going  on  in  the 
wound,  especially  if  the  artery  have  been  cut  long,  so  that  its  fr^  end  is 
bathed  in  the  decomposing  discharges.  Premature  ulceration  of  the  vessel 
may  occur  from  the  use  of  too  thick  a  ligature,  which,  as  before  stated,  bj 
causing  greater  irritation,  hastens  the  process  of  separation ;  from  excessive 
degeneration  or  inflammatory  softening  of  the  artery  at  the  point  ligatured  ; 
or  from  unhealthy  processes  occurring  in  the  wound,  especi^ly  the  presence 
of  pent-up  decomposing  discharges. 

So  soon  as  the  ligature  has  ulcerated  through  that  portion  of  the  artery 
which  is  included  in  its  noose,  it  becomes  loosened  and  separates  ;  frequently 
being  thrown  off  with  the  discharges,  or  becoming  detached  on  the  slightest 
traction.  The  period  of  the  separation  of  the  ligature  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  artery,  the  thickness  of  its  coats,  and  of  the  ligature  itself.  From 
the  radial  or  ulnar  arteries,  it  is  usually  detached  by  the  eighth  day ;  from 
the  femoral,  iliac,  or  subclavian,  about  the  sixteenth  or  twentieth  day. 
In  some  cases  the  ligature  will  oontinne  attached  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  this,  owing  to  the  inclusion  within  its  noose  of  a  bit  of  fascia, 
nerve,  or  muscular  substance.  In  order  to  hasten  the  separation  in  these 
cases,  moderate  traction  and  occasional  twisting  of  the  ligature  may  be 
practised. 

TIm  Ugatnre. — The  best  material  to  use  for  tying  an  artery  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  experimental  inquiry  and  abundant  discussion,  and  can 
hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  finally  determined.  Ligatures  may  be  divided 
into  two  chief  classes :  first,  those  intended  to  cut  through  the  artery  by 
a  gradual  process  of  ulceration,  and  then  to  be  removed  from  the  wound  ; 
and  secondly,  those  intended  to  become  enclosed  in  the  wound  durin«: 
the  process  of  healing,  and  either  to  remain  permanently  cncapsuled  or  to  be 
absorbed. 

1.  Until  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  absorbable  ligatures  were  re-intro- 
duced into  practice  in  connection  with  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  the 
vast  majority  of  Surgeons  made  use  of  ligatures  wJdch  were  removed  from  ihr 
f round  after  liaving  cut  through  the  artery  by  a  process  of  ulceration.  The 
material  commonly  employed  with  this  object  is,  either  "  dentist's  silk  "  or 
compressed  whip-cord  well  waxed.  The  ligature  is  waxed  for  three  reasons  : 
first,  to  make  it  more  easy  to  tie  when  the  operator's  hands  arc  slippery  with 
blood  ;  secondly,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  knot  slipping  after  it  has  been 
tied ;  and  thirdly,  to  render  it  as  far  as  possible  non-absorbent,  and  thus  to 
prevent  its  taking  up  septic  matter,  and  becoming  needlessly  irritating.  In 
the  absence  of  special  antiseptic  precautions,  however,  this  last  object  is  bat 
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imperfectly  attained.  The  ligature  always  becomes  impregnated  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  putrefaction,  and  thus  acting  like  a  seton  produces  a  suppurating 
track  in  its  course.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  are  thus  kept  up  at  the 
part  of  the  vessel  to  which  the  ligature  is  applied  until  it  separates,  and  the 
source  of  irritation  is  thus  removed.  Thus  no  true  repair  can  take  place  out- 
side the  ligatured  vessel  till  after  the  removal  of  the  ligature.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  processes  of  repair  going  on  inside  the  vessel 
are  quite  sufficient  to  close  the  artery  safely ;  and  thus  haemorrhage  on  the 
separation  of  the  ligature  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  the  period  at  which  the  process  of  ulceration  through 
the  external  coat  is  completed  varies  with  the  size  of  the  artery  and  the 
thickness  of  the  ligature.  Malgaigne  pointed  out  that  the  size  of  the  liga- 
ture also  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  time  at  which  it  comes  away  ; 
the  thicker  the  ligature  the  more  irritation  it  excites,  and  the  sooner  is  the 
process  of  ulceration  through  the  vessel  completed.  It  is  therefore  safer  to 
use  the  finest  thread  possible,  provided  it  is  of  sufficient  strength,  as  thereby  the 
danger  of  premature  separation  is  to  a  great  extent  avoided,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  inner  and  middle  coats  are  more  cleanly  divided.  In  some  rare  cases, 
as,  for  example,  when  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  softened  by  inflammation,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  a  thicker  ligature  for  fear  of  cutting  through  the 
external  coat ;  but  with  healthy  vessels  the  larger  arteries  require  no  thicker 
ligatm^  than  the  smaller.  If  it  be  intended  to  remove  the  ligature,  one  end 
may  be  cut  short  and  the  other  brought  out  of  the  wound  at  the  most 
convenient  part.  The  ligature  on  the  main  artery  in  an  amputation  may  have 
both  ends  left,  and  knotted  together  as  a  distinguishing  mark.  After  the  first 
four  days  the  ligatures  on  the  smaller  vessels  may  be  gently  puUed  to  see  if 
they  are  loose,  but  no  force  should  be  used.  The  ligature  on  the  main  artery 
should  not  be  touched  till  after  the  tenth  day  in  the  arm,  and  the  fourteenth 
in  the  lower  limb. 

Ligatures  are  much  less  frequently  applied  in  this  way  at  the  present  time 
than  they  were  formerly,  except  on  open  surfaces  in  which  healing  must  take 
place  by  granulation. 

2.  Ligatures  which  become  enclosed  in  the  wound  during  the  process  of  healing^ 
and  remain  permanently  encapsuUd  or  become  absorbed. 

Wire  UgatiirM  have  been  used  with  this  intention  in  America.  The 
idea  originated  with  Physick  and  Levert  of  Alabama,  who  performed  several 
experiments  with  threads  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  lead.  They  found 
that  with  these  the  arteries  of  animals  could  be  successfully  tied,  and  Uiat,  the 
material  of  the  ligature  being  unirritating,  no  evil  from  suppuration  ensued. 
When  the  ends  of  the  ligature  were  cut  off  close  to  the  vessel,  it  was  found 
that  the  small  metallic  noose  became  embedded  in  a  cellular  capsule.  For  some 
reason  this  means  fell  into  disuse,  until  it  was  revived  by  Marion  Sims.  At 
his  suggestion  I  tried  it  in  several  cases  of  amputation  and  other  surgical 
operations,  but  soon  abandoned  it,  as  I  found  great  inconveniences  resulting 
frr>m  its  nse.  If  the  ends  of  the  wire  were  left  out  of  the  wound,  the  noose 
became  embedded  in  a  mass  of  plastic  matter,  did  not  separate,  and,  after 
sevetal  weeks,  required  considerable  force  to  detach  and  disconnect  it.  If  the 
ends  were  cut  short,  the  sides  of  the  wound  healed  over  them  ;  they  became 
encapsoled,  but  were  by  no  means  innocuous ;  in  some  cases  giving  rise  to 
severe  neuralgia  of  the  stump  by  pressure  on  and  irritation  of  neighbouring 
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nerves ;  in  others,  after  some  weeks^  causing  localized  circumscribed  abscesses 
to  form. 

The  employment  of  Ugatoras  made  of  Materials  that  admit  of 
Absorption  in  the  wound  was  long  ago  a  fayonrite  idea  with  many  Surgeons, 
and  is  one  on  which  much  experimental  ingenuity  has  at  various  times  been 
expended  :  for  the  idea  is  a  captivating  one,  and  if  it  can  be  safely,  certainly, 
and  successfully  carried  out  in  practice,  it  will  undoubtedly  remove  one  of 
the  obstacles  to  the  union  of  wounds  by  the  first  intention.  With  this  view, 
it  was  proposed  to  substitute  ligatures  made  of  animal  substances  for  the 
ordinary  threads  made  of  hemp.  Silk  thread  cut  short  and  left  in  the  wound 
was  used  by  Sir  W.  Lawrence  in  1815,  and  at  first  with  success,  union  of  the 
wound  takhig  place  in  four  to  six  days,  without  suppuration.  But  other 
Surgeons  £EtiIed  in  this,  and  Lawrence  himself  was  soon  compelled  to  give  it 
up  from  want  of  good  results  in  his  subsequent  cases.  Wardrop  substituted 
the  gut  of  the  silk-worm  made  into  a  fine  cord,  but  with  equally  unsatisfactory 
results. 

Catgnt  was  used  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  a  material  that  was  more  likely  to 
dissolve,  or  to  be  absorbed,  than  silk  in  any  shape.  The  first  cases  in  which  it 
was  employed  as  a  ligature  were  full  of  promise.  In  one,  a  patient  aged  eighty, 
the  wound  healed  in  four  days,  and  in  another  in  twenty,  and  in  neither  did 
the  noose  of  the  ligature  re-appear.  But  other  Surgeons  failed  to  imitate  this 
success  ;  the  catgut  was  found  to  be  too  weak,  and  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  practice  could  not  himself  maintain  his  first  success  with  it,  and  eventually 
fell  back  on  the  ordinary  hempen  thread. 

Strips  of  deer-skin  were  used  by  Jameson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  American 
Surgeons  about  the  same  time ;  probably  in  1814,  before  Lawrence's  or  Cooper's 
experiments.  They  were  found  to  answer  better  than  either  silk  or  catgut, 
being  stronger,  more  elastic,  and  more  readily  soluble.  These,  however,  also 
fell  into  disuse,  for  what  reason  does  not  clearly  appear. 

The  idea  of  employing  ligatures  made  of  animal  substances,  that  would 
admit  of  absorption,  and  allow  the  wound  to  be  immediately  closed  over  the 
noose — ^which  would  not,  in  fact,  act  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  wound  or  aa 
causes  of  suppuration — still  occasionally  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  Sur- 
geons ;  and,  amongst  others,  Velpeau  speaks  of  it  with  favour,  admitting,  how- 
ever, that  their  precise  nature  and  form  have  to  be  determined. 

Oarboliaed  Oatgnt. — Of  late  the  use  of  catgut  has  been  revived  by  Lister, 
in  connection  with  his  "Antiseptic  Method"  of  dressing  wounds,  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  when  properly  prepared,  it  is  a  perfectly  reliable 
material. 

Unprepared  catgut,  such  as  was  used  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  is  quite  untrust- 
worthy. In  warm  blood-serum  out  of  the  body  it  softens  and  becomes  pulpy 
and  useless  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  original  mode  of  preparation  of  the 
carbolized  gut,  as  described  by  Lister,  is  as  follows  : — **  It  must  be  suspended  for 
some  weeks  in  an  emulsion  of  water,  carbolic  acid  and  oil,  in  which,  after  growing 
soft  and  opaque  during  the  first  few  days,  it  gradually  ex])eriences  an  opposite 
change,  and  at  length  becomes  again  quite  transparent,  and  is  then  little 
affected  by  water,  and  holds  better  when  tied  than  waxed  silk.  The  emulsion 
is  best  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid,  deliquesced  by 
means  of  water,  with  five  parts  of  olive-oil.  The  very  fine  emulsion  that 
results  is  placed  in  a  covered  jar,  having  a  piirtition  of  glass  or  other  material 
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sapported  by  pebbles  at  a  shorfc  distance  above  the  bottom,  to  afford  space  for 
water  that  slowly  subsides  to  accumulate  in  and  keep  it  from  coming  into 
contact  with  the  hanks  of  gut  which  are  placed  loosely  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel  The  process  of  preparation  goes  on  best  in  a  cool  place,  and  should 
be  continued  for  two  months  at  least;  and  the  gut  goes  on  improving  for  an 
unlimited  time  if  retained  in  the  same  oil.'^ 

Excellent  results  were  obtained  from  the  gut  prepared  in  this  way,  but  the 
length  of  time  required  before  it  was  fit  for  use  formed  a  serious  objection  to 
the  process.  Lister  therefore  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  with  various 
re-agents  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  equally  efficient  and  more  rapid  method. 
Among  the  substances  with  which  he  experimented,  chromic  acid  was  found  to 
give  the  best  results  ;  but  if  this  is  used  alone  or  too  strong,  the  gut  becomes 
over-prepared  and  as  unabsorbable  as  a  wire  ligature.  The  method  of  prepa- 
ration finally  adopted  is  the  following.  Dissolve  one  part  of  chromic  acid  in 
4,000  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  add  to  the  solution  200  parts  of  pure  car- 
bolic acid  or  absolute  phenol.  Place  in  the  solution  a  quantity  of  catgut 
equal  in  weight  to  the  carbolic  acid ;  the  gut  must  not  be  in  loose  hanks,  but 
wound  round  some  solid  body  to  prevent  its  untwisting  while  soaking.  If  too 
much  gut  be  added,  it  will  be  under-prepared  and  soften  in  the  wound  ;  if  too 
little,  there  is  a  danger  of  its  becoming  over-prepared  and  unabsorbable.  At 
the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  preparation  is  complete,  and  the  gut  may  be 
removed  and  dried.  As  soon  as  it  is  dry,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  1  to  5 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  oil,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use  ;  or  it  may  be  kept 
dry  and  put  in  a  1  in  20  watery  solution  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it 
is  used. 

The  fsAe  of  a  prepared  catgut  ligature  in  a  wound  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  The  examination  of  ligatures  applied  in  animals,  and  of 
pieces  of  gut  used  as  sutures  and  ligatures  in  the  human  subject,  have,  how- 
ever, tolerably  clearly  proved  that,  provided  all  goes  well,  the  following  changes 
occur.  Within  a  short  time  of  its  application  the  carbolic  acid  it  contains 
diffuses  out  of  it  into  the  surrounding  serum,  and  the  catgut  then  becomes  a 
perfectly  unirritating  thread  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  consequently  has  no  tendency 
to  excite  inflammation  or  suppuration  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  may,  however, 
become  irritating  if,  after  losing  its  carbolic  acid,  it  decomposes  or  becomes 
soaked  in  decomposing  discharges.  In  this  state  it  presents  no  advantage  over 
an  ordinary  silk  or  hemp  ligature  ;  in  fact,  it  is  less  safe,  as  by  its  premature 
8i>f tening  it  may  leave  the  external  coat  unsupported  before  repair  has  suffi- 
ciently advanced  internally.  If  preserved  from  decomposition  by  the  anti- 
septic treatment,  it  becomes  buried  and  absorbed  in  the  granulation-tissue 
developed  in  the  process  of  repair  of  the  wound.  In  properly  prepared  catgut 
the  absorption  proceeds  solely  from  the  surface,  the  ligature  swelling  and 
»>ftening  but  little.  If  such  a  ligature  be  examined  when  partially  absorbed, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  surface  has  lost  its  smooth  outline,  being  eaten  out 
into  hollows,  which  are  filled  with  cells  having  the  appearance  of  leucocytes. 
Occasionally  a  few  larger,  many-nucleated  cells  are  met  with.  In  an  imperfectly 
prepared  ligature  the  cells  can  be  seen  penetrating  deeply  into  the  substance 
of  the  gut  between  the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue.  Fig.  155  represents  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  carbolized  catgut  ^  -in.  in  thickness,  used  )as  a  deep 
stitch  in  a  wound,  treated  antiseptically,  which  healed  by  the  first  intention. 
It  was  removed  at  the  end  of  six  days,  and  was  still  tough  and  strong,  being 
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only  superficially  destroyed,  about  one-fifteenth  of  its  Uiiclcaess  having  diaap- 
peu^.  The  gut  was  prepared  by  the  old  process,  without  chromic  acid,  and 
had  been  in  carbolic  oil  for  about  three  years.  A  portion  of  the  same  hank 
had  been  Buccesafiilly  nsed  to  ligature  the  femoral  artery  in  a  case  of  popliteal 
aneurian. 

Finally,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lister,  the  ligature  completely  disappeais,  a 
little  ring  of  new  fibrous  tissue  being 
developed  round  the  vessel  in  tt«  place. 
Thus  the  artery  is  not  cut  through,  the 
continuity  of  the  external  coot  remain- 
ing nnintermpted.  The  inner  and  middle 
coata  are  as  a  riile  cut  through  in  the 
application  of  the  ligature  ;  bnt  should 
it  be  thought  advisable  not  to  do  this, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger 
arteries,  it  can  be  avoided  by  using  the 
thickest  obtainable  gut,  and  employing 
Fte.  iM.-AbiorptioB  of  citsot  iigitDn,  rii     less  forcc  in  it«  application. 
laipUEUiwuii.  Ltucwrtwcoveritiiuiwi^cr        The  use  of  the  catgut-hgatnre  has 
inu^tii.  luouiH.    i.  i.uc«jt«;  t  «i«ut     ^^j  however  been  limited  to  wounds 
treated  antiseptically,  and  good  resnlta 
have  beeD  obtained  in  cases  treated  by  other  methods.     In  these  cases  the  fate 
of  the  ligature  is  less  certain.    If  it  becomes  buried  in  the  co^olable  ezu* 
dation  which  in  the  fint  few  hours  unites  the  surfaces  of   a  well-drained 
and  -rested  wound,  it  is  protected  from  decomposition,  and  then  follows 
the  course  above  described.    If  it  should  become  bathed  in  septic  dischaifcs 
it  softens  rapidly,  and  the  knot  is  tisuaUy  thrown  off  like  a  small  slough ;  or 
the  ligature  may  break  np  and  disappear  altogether. 

The  changes  that  occur  within  the  artery  after  the  application  of  a  catgut- 
ligature  do  not  differ,  so  far  as  is  known,  from  those  following  any  other  mode 
of  arresting  arterial  htemorthage. 

The  use  of  the  catgut-ligature,  although  at  least  as  successful  as  any  other 
mode  of  arresting  arterial  hfemorrhage,  has  not  been  altogether  unattended  by 
accidents.  These  have  been  due  iu  most  cases  to  premature  softening  of 
the  gut,  or  to  slippiitg  of  ihe  knot.  The  premature  softening  is  caused  by 
imperfect  prepantion.  The  older  method  of  preparing  caibolized  catgut 
occupied  at  least  two  months,  and  even  then  it  was  oocasionally  under- 
prepared.  There  aeenu  reason  to  hope  that  this  accident  will  for  the  future 
be  avoided  by  the  employment  of  the  new  form  of  catgut  prepared  by  means 
of  chromic  acid.  The  slipping  of  the  knot  is  sometimes  due  to  the  gnt  being 
too  rigid  to  tie  closely  ;  such  gut  should  never  be  used.  Well-prepared  gut 
wUl  tie  as  closely  as  silk  of  the  same  thickuess.  When  applied  to  an  artery  in 
its  continuity,  the  catgut-ligature  has  in  some  cases  failed  to  obliterate  the 
vessel.  Thus,  in  a  case  under  the  core  of  Christopher  Heath,  at  University 
College  Hospital,  the  femoral  became  pervious  shortly  after  Uie  operation, 
necessitating  the  application  of  a  second  ligature  at  a  lower  point.  In  a  case 
recorded  by  T,  Smith,  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  not  only  did  the  ligature  fail 
to  obliterate  the  artery,  but  a  traumatic  anenriem  funned  at  the  point  at 
which  it  had  been  apphcd.  McCarthy  has  also  recorded  a  case  in  which  the 
artery  became  pervious  shortly  after  the  operation.     In   these  cases   the 
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b'gature  failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  applied.  It  is  most 
probable  that  in  all  it  was  due  to  premature  softening  of  the  gut.  Treves 
also  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  after  108  days  the  carotid  arteiy  was  found 
to  be  patent  but  narrowed  at  the  seat  of  ligature  by  a  kind  of  perforated 
diaphragm.  In  a  case  at  UniTersity  College  Hospital,  in  which  the  right 
carotid  was  tied  below  the  omo-hyoid  for  an  aneurism  opposite  the  larynx,  the 
vessel,  when  the  man  died  of  an  aortic  aneurism  one  year  af ter^  was  then 
found  to  be  obliterated  from  the  aneurism  to  the  imiominate.  Its  coats 
were  continuous,  the  seat  of  ligature  being  recognizable  only  by  some  cicatricial 
tissue  adherent  to  the  external  coat.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  that  as 
the  continuity  of  the  external  coat  is  not  destroyed,  restoration  of  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel  may  take  place  occasionally  even  after  occlusion  lasting  a  con- 
siderable time.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  in  which  the  catgut- 
ligature  has  been  employed,  the  vessel  has  been  permanently  and  safely 
obliterated. 

Carbolised  Silk. — The  slight  degree  of  uncertainty  that  has  attended  the  use 
of  catgut,  the  occasional  prematm'e  disappearance  of  the  ligature  and  restora- 
tion of  the  circulation  through  the  vessel,  has  led  some  Surgeons  to  employ 
instead  of  it  fine  silk,  that  known  as  ''  Chinese  twist "  being  the  best.  Silk 
being  an  animal  substance,  and  from  its  softness  being  unlikely  to  irritate 
mechanically,  there  seems  no  reason  why,  if  it  can  be  prevented  from  becoming 
impregnated  with  the  irritating  products  of  putrefaction,  it  should  not  lie 
harmlessly  amongst  the  tissues,  and  become  finally  absorbed  or  encapsuled. 
That  such  may  be  the  case  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience 
derived  from  those  cases  of  ovariotomy  in  which  the  pedicle  has  been  secured 
bj  silk,  and  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  order  that  silk  may 
be  used  with  safety  and  certainty,  it  must  in  the  first  place  be  rendered 
aseptic.  This  is  most  efficiently  done  by  boiling  it  for  some  time  in  water, 
and  afterwards  placing  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  1  in  20  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  It  must  on  no  account  be  waxed,  as  this  makes  it  incapable  of  being 
absorbed.  A  silk  ligature  thus  prepared  will  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
give  rise  to  no  irritation  or  suppuration  in  its  neighbourhood.  If,  however,  it 
should  from  any  cause  become  exposed  to  decomposing  matter,  it  will  absorb 
the  products  of  putre&ction,  and  will  then  be  cast  oif  and  discharged  from 
the  wound  by  suppuration. 

The  fate  of  a  silk  ligature  when  left  amongst  the  living  tissues  has  been 
experimentally  investigated  by  Lister,  Spiegelberg  and  Waldeyer,  Tillmanns, 
and  others.  Lister  found  an  aseptic  sUk  ligature  applied  to  the  carotid  of  a 
horse  unchanged  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  and  embedded  in  firm  fibrous  tissue. 
In  a  case  in  which  he  applied  a  similar  ligature  to  the  external  iliac  artery  in 
the  human  subject,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  examiuiug  the  parts  one 
year  after,  he  found  the  greater  part  of  the  ligature  absorbed,  but  a  small 
abscess  had  formed  around  the  knot.  Clutton  has  recorded  a  case  in  which 
the  noose  of  the  ligature  was  discharged  from  an  abscess  six  weeks  after 
ligature  of  the  external  iliac.  Boyd  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
a  similar  ligature  applied  to  the  carotid  thirty-five  days  before  death,  the 
wound  having  healed  by  first  intention.  The  silk  was  found  perfectly  un- 
changed, surrounded  by  a  mass  of  small  round  cells  with  some  giant-cells. 
In  another  case  recorded  by  Horsley  a  silk  ligature  was  found  unchanged 
after  seven  weeks.    The  connective  tissue  formed  a  strong  fibrous  capsule 
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round  it,  but  presented  here  and  there  signs  of  chronic  inflammation.  The 
results  of  experiments  on  animals  by  Spiegelberg  and  Waldever^  and  TUlmanns, 
agree  in  every  respect  with  those  just  mentioned. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  silk  ligature  may,  with  proper  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, be  safely  applied  and  left  in  the  wound  with  but  little  risk  of  its 
giving  rise  to  suppuration,  and  with  a  good  prospect  of  its  being  either  safely 
encapsuled  in  fibrous  tissue  or  ultimately  absorbed.  Further  experience  alone 
can  show  whether  its  application  is  more  safe  or  more  certain  than  that  of 
the  chromic  catgut. 

Oz-aozta  Ligature. — In  the  application  of  the  ordinary  hemp  or  silk 
ligature,  or  of  the  carbolized  catgut  or  silk,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Surgeon,  as 
before  stated,  to  tie  sufficiently  tightly  to  cut  through  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  of  the  artery,  and  by  the  compression  of  the  outer  coat  to  turn  their 
divided  edges  upwards  and  downwards  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  Some 
Surgeons  have,  however,  attempted  to  apply  a  ligature  in  such  a  way  as  to 
compress  all  the  coats  \*ithout  dividing  any.  This,  as  before  stated,  waa 
shown  by  Jones  to  be  a  most  dangerous  proceeding  if  the  ligature  employed 
was  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  it  should  cut  through  the 
vessel  by  ulceration  and  so  come  away  from  the  wound.  The  idea,  however, 
that  a  vessel  can  be  safely  tied  without  injuring  its  coats  has  been  revived  in 
connection  with  the  absorbable  ligatures  now  in  use.  Lister  at  first  suggested 
that  the  catgut-ligature  might  be  applied  in  this  way ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  its  early  absorption  rendered  the  obliteration  of  the  vessel  uncertain 
unless  the  inner  and  middle  coats  were  cut.  R.  Banvell,  however,  has  lately 
introduced  a  new  variety  of  ligature  prepared  from  the  middle  coat  of  the 
aorta  of  the  ox,  which  he  has  successfully  applied  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  without  injuring  the  coats  of  the  artery.  The  ligature  is  prepared  by 
separating  the  outer  coat  and  cutting  the  middle  coat  spirally  into  a  long 
ribbon.  This  is  stretched,  by  hanging  to  it  a  weight  of  from  one  to  three 
pounds  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  ligature,  and  allowed  to  dry.  Ten 
minutes  before  being  used  it  must  be  soaked  in  a  1  in  20  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  in  water.  The  breadth  of  the  ligature  makes  it  impossible  to  divide  the 
inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  while  tying  it.  In  1881  Barwell 
reported  fourteen  cases  in  which  the  ligature  had  been  successfully  applied  to 
large  arteries.  In  every  case  the  obliteration  of  the  vessel  was  successfully 
accomplished  and  nothing  was  seen  of  the  ligature  after  the  operation. 
Probably  the  same  result  might  l)e  obtained  by  the  employment  of  very  thick 
catgut,  but  the  round  form  of  the  catgut  makes  it  cut  the  coats  of  the  artery 
more  readily. 

Tendon  Ligatures. — Long  tendons  dried  and  afterwards  carbolized  have 
also  been  used  as  ligatures.  Girdlestone  of  Melbourne  has  successfully  made 
use  of  the  long  tendons  from  the  tail  of  the  kangaroo.  These,  however,  appear 
to  possess  no  advantage  over  properly  prepared  catgut. 

Temporazy  Ligatures. — With  the  view  of  removing  the  various  incon- 
veniences that  resulted  from  the  presence  of  the  ligatures  in  the  wound,  and 
especially  with  the  object  of  promoting  union  by  the  first  intention,  some 
Surgeons  attempted  the  use  of  Temporary  ligatures. 

This  subject  fully  occupied  the  attention  of  Surgeons  in  this  «)untry  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  and  has  now  in  a  great  measuiv  l)cconic  matter  of  history, 
for  the  study  of  which  I  must  refer  to  the  writings  of  Jones,  Travers,  Velpeau, 
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and  otheiB.  I  maj,  however,  state,  that  the  ^neral  result  of  the  esperi- 
meDts  made  and  tho  experteacc  gained  on  thig  subject  is  the  followino;. 

Jones  found  that,  on  cntting  through  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the 
carotid  artciy  of  a  horse  at  three  or  fonr  different  points,  with  as  many  liga- 
tures, and  then  immedialehj  removing  them,  an  "  efRision  of  Ijmph  occurred  by 
which  the  artery  was  plugged  np,"  These  observations  were  not  confirmed 
by  other  ezperimeuterx,  snch  aa  Hodgson,  Travers,  and  Dalrymple.  But 
Travere  fonnd  that,  if  the  ligature  were  left  in  for  several  hours,  or  even  for 
one  hour,  and  then  removed,  obliteration  of  the  artery  ensued.  Roberts  ap- 
plied a  hgatore  to  the  femoral  artery  for  popliteal  anenrism,  and,  on  removing 
it  aft«r  24  houra,  found  the  artery  closed ;  and  Travers  hgatured  the  brachial 
artet7  of  a  man,  and,  on  removing  the  ligature  at  the  end  of  50  hours, 
obtained  an  equally  successful  result.  Their  example  was  followed  by  Scarpa 
and  Palettn.  Notwithstanding  these  iavourahle  results,  tho  failure  of  the 
method  in  the  hands  of  Astley  Cooper,  Hutchinson,  B^clard,  and  of  Travers 
himself,  and  the  obser\'ation  of  Yacca,  that,  if  the  ligature  be  left  on  the  artery 
long  enongh  to  cause  its  ohlitemtion,  the  section  of  the  veseel  is  effected  sooner 
or  later,  caused  the  use  of  the  temporary  ligature  to  be  discontinued  in  sui^cal 
practice  even  by  those  who  had  at  one  time  most  strongly  advocated  it. 

111.  .icOPREsfiUBE — By  Acupressure  is  meant  the  occlusion  of  an  artery  by 
the  pressure  of  a  needle  in  snch  a  way  as  to  arrest  the  circulation  through  it  or 
the  bfemorrhage  from  it.  This  method  of  treatment  was  introduced  into 
saigical  practice  by  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson  as  a  substitnte  for  the  ligature. 
Acupressure  may  be  applied  in  several  different  ways  ;  but  there  are  four 
principal  methods. 

Th^ajhit  method  is  carried  oat  in  the  following  way,  which  I  give  as  nearly 


as  poHsible  in  Sir  James  Simpson's  own  words.  The  Surgeon  places  the  tip  of 
the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  upon  the  bleeding  mouth  of  the  artery  which 
he  intends  to  compress  and  close ;  holding  the  needle  in  his  right  hand,  he 
passes  it  through  the  cutaneous  suriace  of  the  flap,  and  pushes  it  inwards  till 
its  point  projects  out  to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines  on  the  raw  surface  of  the 
wound,  a  little  to  the  riglit  of,  and  anterior  to,  his  finger-tip  ;  he  then,  by  the 
action  of  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  needle,  turns  and  direcU  its 
sharp  extremity  so  that  it  makes  a  bridge  as  it  were  across  the  site  of  the  tube 
of  the  bleeding  artery,  immediately  in  front  of  the  point  of  the  finger  with 
which  he  is  shutting  up  its  orifice  ;  he  nest,  either  with  the  same  fore-finger  of 
tho  left  hand,  or  with  the  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  needle  itself,  compresses 
the  locality  of  the  bleeding  arterial  orifice  and  tube,  and  then  pushes  on  tlic 
needle  with  his  right  hand,  so  as  to  make  it  re-enter  the  snrfacc  of  the  wound  a 
little  to  the  left  side  of  the  artery  ;  and,  lastly,  by  pressing  the  needle  farther 
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on  in  this  dtrGction,  iU  point  emerges  Ihrongh  tlie  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
flap^tlic  site  of  the  tube  of  the  bleeding  iirtery  being  in  this  way  left  pinned 
down  in  a  compressed  state  by  the  arc  or  bridge  of  steel  that  is  pisaed  over  it. 
The  needle  thus  passes  first  through  and  fruoi  the  skin  of  the  flap  intuards  to 
the  law  surface  of  the  wound,  and,  after  bridging  over  the  site  of  the  artery,  it 
passes  secondly  from  the  raw  surface  of  the  wound  oulu-ards  again  to  and 
through  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  needle  will  be  best  passed  by  the  aid  of  the 
eye  alone,  and  without  guiding  its  course  by  the  finger-tip  applied  to  the 
bleeding  orifice.  It  compresses  not  the  arterial  tube  alone,  but  also  the  struc- 
tures placed  over  and  aroand  the  site  of  the  tube.  Wlien  the  needle  is  com- 
pletely adjusted,  all  of  it  that  is  seen,  and  that  not  necessarily  so,  on  the  surface 
of  the  raw  wound,  is  the  small  portion  of  it  passing  over  the  site  of  the  artery 
(Fig,  15C) ;  while  externally,  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  flap,  we  have 
remaining  exposed  more  or  less  of  its  two  extremities,  namely,  its  point  and  its 
head  (Fig.  157).  The  rest  of  it  is  hidden  in  tlie  structures  of  the  fiap  or  side 
of  the  wound.  The  degree  of  pressure  required  to  close  efi'ectually  the  tube  of 
an  artery  is  certainly  much  lees  than  Surgeons  generally  imagine  ;  but  in  the 
above  proceeding  the  amount  of  pressure  can  be  regnlatud  and  increased 
when  required,  by  the  acnteness  of  the  angle  at  which  the  needle  is  intro- 
duced and  again  passed  out — the  cntanuous  and  other  structures  of  the  flap 
serving  as  the  resisting  medium  against  which  the  needle  compresses  the 
art«riai  tube. 
The  second  method  of  acupressnre  consisU  in  taking  a  short  sewing  needle 
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with  a  piece  of  twisted  iron  wire  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  it 
when  necessary.  This  is  dipped  down  into  the  soft  tissues  on  one  aide  of  the 
art«ry  ;  then  bridged  over  the  vessel ;  then  dipjxsl  down  aj^ain  into  the  soft 
structures  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel  (Fig,  )  58).  In  doing  this  care  most 
be  taken  to  press  the  end  of  the  needle  down  upon  the  bleeding  trunk  or  tulu 
of  the  artery  with  sufficient  force. 

The  third  method  is  the  one  that  is  likely  to  be  most  frequently  followed,  and 
is  upon  the  whole  the  most  practical  and  the  best.  It  cuusists  in  compressing 
the  artery  lietween  the  needle,  threaded  with  a  piece  of  twiHted  iron  wire, 
passed  below  or  behind  it.  and  a  loop  of  inelastic  irou  wire  jwisscd  over  or  above 
it.  The  needle  is  passed  as  in  the  last  cases,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
artery.  The  loop  of  iron  wire  is  thrown  over  the  point  of  the  needle  ;  it  is 
then  passed  across  the  artery,  drawn  tight  so  as  to  compress  the  vessel,  and 
secured  by  a  half  twist  round  the  eye  end  of  the  needle  (Fig.  1  .'>;*).  In  order  to 
remove  this  apparatus,  all  the  Surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  pull  the  twistt-d  wire 
with  which  the  needle  is  threaded ;  this,  in  withdrawing  the  needle,  libemtex 
the  loop,  which  may  then  easily  be  removed. 
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The/ourfh  method  consists  in  dipping  the  needle  into  the  tissues  close  to  the 
artery,  then  making  a  turn  with  the  point,  and  pnahinf,'  this  into  the  soft  part 
beyond,  so  as  to  fix  it  there,  and  thus  to  compress  the  artery  (Fig.  100). 

The  Condilion  of  the  Artery  after  haWng  been  subjected  to  acupressure  has 
been  determined  both  hy  experiments  on  animals  and  by  observations  on  the 
human  subject.     It  has  been  thus  ascertained  that  the  pressure  of  the  needle 
is  neyer  anflicient  to  divide  the  internal  and  middle  coats.    Oonseqtientlj, 
occlusion  of  the  artery  is  dependent  chiefly 
on   the  formation  of  an   adherent    clot 
within  the  vessel,  between  the  point  com- 
pressed and  the  nearest  collateral  hntncb. 
.Some  inflammatory  exudation  at  the  part 
that  has  been  compressed  doubtless  follows 
the  removal  of  the  needle.    This  point  is 
one  of  importance  j  for  there  can  be  little 
donbt  that  one  of  the  safeguards  after  the 

Ugatnre  is  this  division  of  the  inner  coats       ""-  iM-A<:upr,«u«.  Fourth  m.u.o.i. 
of  the  artery,  the  consequence  of  which  ia 

the  effosion  of  a  plastic  ping  within  the  vessel,  by  which  it  is  more  effectually 
sealed  than  it  can  be  by  mere  cohesion  of  ita  sides  and  the  formation  of  a 
blood-coagulum. 

The  time  during  which  the  needle  should  be  left  in  will  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  artery,  from  thirty  to  sixty  hours.  The  needle  must  not  be  left  in  too 
long,  lest  irritation  be  set  up,  and  ulceration  induced  along  its  track. 

Aeiipn«nir«  uid  Ii^tar«  oomparwL — That  arterial  heemorrhage  may 
be  effectually  controlled  t^  acupressure  in  many  cases  is  undoubted.  This 
fact  has  long  been  familiar  to  Surgeons  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  in  which 
the  bleeding  ftom  the  coronary  artery  is  restrained  by  the  pin  that  is  passed 
across  to  unite  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cleft ;  and  it  has  of  late  years  been 
abundantly  proved  in  the  case  of  the  largest  arteries  divided  in  amputations. 
But,  though  by  means  of  acupressure  arterial  bEemorrhage  may  undoubtedly 
be  controlled,  the  real  question  which  has  still  to  be  answered  is,  whether  we 
are  jnstificd  in  substituting  this  means  for  the  ligature  in  surgical  practice. 
Wlien  we  reflect  on  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  the  most  furious 
haemorrhage  from  the  largest  artery  can  be  at  once  and  permanently  arrested, 
by  the  tying  of  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel — the  inestimable  advantage 
which  the  ligature  has  been  and  is  to  Surgeons,  in  enabling  them  to  cany  the 
knife  with  safety  into  regions  where  its  presence  would  othemise  be  fatal — we 
cannot  lightly  throw  aside  a  means  of  such  tried  ntility  for  one  that  is  of 
doubtful  value. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  Sir  James  Simpson  in  favour  of  acupressure  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  The  great  object  of  e^ery  Salmon  is  to  heal 
operation- wounds  by  the  first  intention ;  the  ligature  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  this, 
firatly  because  it  sets  up  a  line  of  suppuration  in  ita  track,  and  secondly  because 
the  end  of  the  attory  projecting  beyond  its  noose  forms  a  slough,  which  acts 
as  a  foreign  body  in  the  wound,  and  must  be  tlirown  off  by  suppuration. 
That  these  evils  are  entirety  obviaU^d,  and  union  by  the  first  intention  is 
sacured,  1,  by  the  use  of  metallic  compressors,  the  needle  and  wire  being 
tolerated  by  the  tissues  amongst  which  they  lie,  and  not  actiug  as  setons  in 
tbe  way  that  hempen  or  silken  ligatures  do  ;  and  2,  by  the  early  withdrawal 
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of  these  compressing  agents,  the  vitality  of  the  artery  not  being  endangered 
and  no  terminal  slough  resulting. 

These  arguments,  though  reasonable  enough  twenty  years  ago,  are  at  the 
present  time  of  no  force  whatever.  The  absorbable  ligatures,  now  almost 
universally  used,  leave  no  suppurating  track,  and  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  projecting  end  of  the  artery,  if  protected  from  decomposition,  does 
not  slough,  but  becomes  embedded  in  the  granulation-tissue  formed  in  the 
healing  wound,  and  is  cither  absorbed  or  maintains  its  vitality,  its  vascular 
connections  with  surrounding  parts  being  re-established.  As  before  pointed 
out,  the  same  is  true  of  the  twisted  end  of  the  artery  left  in  the  wound  after 
torsion. 

There  is  no  doubt  also  that,  even  at  the  time  when  acupressure  was  intro- 
duced, and  when  every  ligature  caused  a  line  of  suppuration,  in  estimating  the 
comparative  value  of  the  two  methods  of  arresting  haemorrhage,  too  much  evil 
was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  thread,  and  too  much  advantage  claimed  for  the 
needle.  Many  other  things  besides  the  presence  of  a  few  fine  silk  threads 
tended  at  that  time  to  render  union  of  a  large  wound  by  the  first  intention  a 
rare  event.  Drainage  was  very  imperfectly  carried  out,  antiseptic  dressings 
were  scarcely  invented,  and  the  hygienic  arrangements  of  hospitals  were  far 
less  perfect  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Acupressure,  in  fact,  never  came  into  general  use  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
usefiil  means  of  arresting  haemorrhage  under  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  in 
lacerated  or  incised  wounds  of  the  scalp,  and  in  some  injuries  of  the  hand  or 
foot,  in  which  it  is  difficult  successfully  to  apply  a  ligature,  the  bleeding  may 
often  be  at  once  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  a  needle  and  wire.  Indeed,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Surgeon  will  act  more  wisely  in  being  eclectic  rather 
than  dogmatic  in  the  employment  of  his  means  for  arresting  arterial  haemor- 
rhage— using  in  some  cases  styptics,  in  others  compression  or  torsion  or  the 
cautery,  acupressure  or  the  ligatm*e,  as  the  particular  case  seems  to  need  it. 
Because  one  method  is  good,  the  others  are  not  necessarily  bad;  because 
one  is  peculiarly  applicable  in  one  case,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  equally  so 
in  all. 

Collateral  CiRCtTiATiON. — ^When  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  has  been 
ligatured,  or  in  any  other  way  occluded,  it  is  only  the  direct  flow  of  blood  that 
is  interrupted  ;  the  indirect  supply  which  is  conveyed  into  the  limb  or  part,  by 
the  free  communication  between  the  anastomosing  vessels  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  arterial  system,  being  sufficient  to  preserve  its  vitality,  and  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  So  free  and  ready  are  the  inosculations 
kept  up  between  different  portions  of  the  arterial  system,  that,  after  the  largest 
arteries  in  the  body,  such  as  the  subclavian,  iliac,  and  abdominal  aorta,  have 
been  ligatured,  sufficient  blood  to  support  life  is  at  once  conveyed  into  the 
parts  supplied  by  them.  This  collateral  circulation  is  most  active  and 
most  readily  maintained  in  early  life,  when  the  vessels  are  pliant  and  elastic, 
readily  accommodating  themselves  to  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  that 
they  are  required  to  convey.  As  acre  ad^'ances,  the  vascular  system  becomes 
less  elastic,  and  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  the  establislmient  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  collateral  circulation.  The  anastomosing  vessels  which  serve  this 
purpose  are  invariably  furnished  by  arteries  contiguous  to  that  which  is  liga- 
tured, and  come  off"  from  the  same  side  of  the  body.  Thus,  for  instance,  after 
ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral,  it  is  by  the  profunda  artery  that  the 
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supply  of  blood  is  carried  to  the  lower  extremity.  Thus  also,  when  the 
common  carotid  is  ligatured,  the  circulation  to  the  parts  it  supplies  is  not 
maintained  through  the  medium  of  the  opposite  carotid,  although  the  inoscu- 
lations between  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  two  vessels  are  so  free  upon  the 
throat,  and  the  face,  and  within  the  cranium  ;  but  it  is  by  means  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  and  vertebral  arteries  (branches  of  the  subclavian  on  the 
same  side),  which  become  greatly  enlai*ged,  that  the  supply  of  blood 
is  kept  up  to  the  parts  on  the  outside,  as  well  as  in  the  inside  of  the 
cranium. 

The  supply  of  blood  that  is  sent  to  a  limb,  after  deligation  of  the  main 
trunk,  is  at  first  but  small  in  quantity  ;  being  merely  sofficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  vitality,  but  not  enough  for  the  continuance  of  the  usual  function 
of  the  part.  Hence,  although  the  life  of  a  limb  may  be  preserved  after  the 
ligature  of  its  artery,  it  becomes  cold,  and  the  patient  is  often  unable  to  move 
it  for  some  time,  the  muscles  appearing  to  be  completely  paralysed  ;  in  a  few 
hours,  however,  the  supply  of  blood  increases,  until  it  reaches  its  usual 
standard,  when  the  normal  vigour  of  the  part  returns.  By  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  limb  will  be  found  to  be  redder  than  natural,  and  the  tempera- 
ture often  rises  one  or  two  degrees  beyond  the  normal  standard,  whilst  a  great 
sensation  of  heat  is  experienced  in  it  by  the  patient.  This  period  of  increased 
heat  may  last  a  week  or  more. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  blood-supply  to  the  limb  after  obliteration  of 
the  main  trunk  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  changes  taking  place  in  the  Anas- 
tamosing  Arteries.    Almost  immediately  after  the  ligature  is  tightened  they 
l>ecome  dilated  to  their  extreme  capacity.     This  is  due  partly  to  the  increased 
tension  caused  by  the  sudden  obliteration  of  the  main  trunk,  but  chiefly 
to  relaxation  of  their  muscular  coat.    This  relaxation  is  probably  a  reflex 
phenomenon  consequent  upon  the  want  of  blood  in  the  parts  beyond  the 
point  of  obliteration  of  the  artery.    We  have  already  seen  that  a  similar 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  occurs  when  a  limb  has  been  rendered  bloodless  for  a 
short  time  by  an  Esmarch's  bandage.    The  dilatation  is  not  limited  to  the 
anastomosing  vessels  which  are  directly  concerned  in  carrying  the  blood  from 
above  to  below  the  ligature,  but  affects  the  whole  arterial  system  of  the  limb. 
It  is  this  that  causes  the  increased  i-edness  a  few  hours  after  the  ligature  has 
been  applied.    The  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood  is  necessarily  reduced  to 
the  smallest  possible  degree  by  this  general  vascular  dilatation,  and  this  to 
some  extent  compensates  for  the  increased  resistance  which  necessarily  results 
from  the  blood  having  to  be  driven  through  a  number  of  small  anastomosing 
arteries,  instead  of  through  a  single  main  trmik.    The  preliminary  dilatation 
18  followed  by  a  permanent  enlargement  of  the  anastomosing  arteries,  which 
increase  both  in  diameter  and  in  length,  and  thus  assume  a  tortuous  or 
waved  form. 

Thus  in  a  case  of  spontaneous  obliteration  of  the  first  part  of  the  axillary 
artery,  met  with  in  the  dissecting-room  of  University  College,  a  tortuous 
vessel,  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  and  measuring,  when  straightened  out, 
nine  inches  in  length,  was  found  passing  from  the  internal  mammary  in  the 
third  intercostal  space  to  the  extemsd  mammary  branch  of  the  axillary. 
Occasionally  a  number  of  such  arteries  may  form  an  interlacement.  The 
anastomosing  arteries  that  carry  on  the  circulation  are,  as  a  rule,  easily 
dissected  out  in  a  well-injected  subject  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  at  one 
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time  it  waa  snppoBcd  that  it  was  not  safe  to  tic  a  large  artcrj  except  in  those 
sitnatioDB  in  which  ench  easily  dcmonBtrable  anaatomoseH  exist.  Thoa,  for 
instance,  after  the  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  the  supply  of  blood  is 
ultimately  conveyed  by  the  inosculations  between  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroid  arteries  and  by  the  vertebral.  When  the  subclavian  is  tied  the  circu- 
lation of  the  upper  extremity  is  carried  on  hy  the  anastomoBis  of  the  posterior 
scapular  and  supra-Bcapnlar,  from  the  thyroid  axis,  with  the  acromio-thoracic 
and  Buhscapnlar  of  the  axillary,  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  mammary 
and  intercostal  arteries,  with  the  external  mammaiy  of  the  axillary,  and 
of  the  superior  intercostal  of  the  subclavian  with  the  superior  thoracic  of  the 
axillary ;  and  when  the  external  iliac  is  tied,  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  the 
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lower  limb  by  the  inosculations  between  the  internal  mammary  and  lumbar 
arteries  and  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  ilii,  and  by  those  between  the  obtu- 
rator, gluteal,  and  sciatic  arteries  and  the  circumflex  branches  of  the  profunda 
femoris. 

It  has,  however,  repeatodly  l)een  shown  that  the  ordinary  mnacular  and 
subcutaneous  vossels  of  the  part  are  amply  sufficient  to  cnrrj'  on  the  circula- 
tion, even  when  no  anastomosing  vessels  can  be  demonstrated  by  dissection. 
As  the  special  vessels  ultimately  destined  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  has 
been  obliterated  enlarge,  the  general  vascular  dilatation  of  the  limb  subsides 
and  the  circulation  is  practically  restored  to  its  normal  condition.  During 
the  enlargement  of  the  rcsBcls,  much  pain  is  often  experienced,  owing  to  thu 
pressure  of  the  dilated  vessels  upon  neighbouring  nen'cs. 

Jones  pointed  out  the  curious  circumstance  that  occasionally,  when  two 
anastomosing  branches  approach  one  another,  they  split,  before  inosculating, 
into  two  or  three  ramuBCuli,  which  by  uniting  form  a  circle  of  anastomoses. 
Besides  this  kind  of  collateral  circulation,  Ikfannoir,  Porta,  and  Stilling  have 
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noticed  vessels  running  directly  between  the  extremities  of  the  obliterated 
trunk,  forming  species  of  arterial  shoots,  springing  from  the  stump  of  the 
artery  (Fig.  162). 

dumgestliat  take  place  in  the  TrnnV. — As  a  rule  it  is  completely 
obliterated  above  and  below  the  point  to  which  the  ligature  has  been  applied 
as  &r  as  the  next  important  collateral  branch  (Figs.  161, 162, 163).  Beyond 
this,  on  the  distal  side,  it  is  pervious  and  receives  the  blood  poured  into  it 
through  the  different  anastomosing  channels.  Porta  and  Stilling  have  shown 
that,  after  a  time,  down  the  centre  of  the  fibrous  cord,  representing  the  oblite- 
rated portion  of  the  artery,  a  small  tortuous  central  canal  may  be  developed, 
nniting  the  two  parts  of  the  vessel  which  are  still  patent. 

In  cases  in  which  an  absorbable  ligature  has  been  used,  and  in  which  con- 
sequently the  external  coat  has  not  been  divided,  complete  restoration  of  the 
lomen  of  the  vessel  seems  to  be  an  occasional  occurrence  {vide  p.  422). 

The  collateral  circulation  is  occasionally  not  sufficiently  free  to  preserve  the 
vitality  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  gangrene  not 
nncommonly  results ;  or  the  limb  may  become  weak  or  atrophied.  This 
condition  may  be  met  with  in  old  people,  from  calcification  and  rigidity  of  the 
arterial  system  ;  or  it  may  happen  as  the  result  of  an  extensive  transverse 
wound  of  the  limb  dividing  many  of  the  anastomosing  vessels.  Copious  haemor- 
rhage by  weakening  the  action  of  the  heart  may  render  it  unable  to  overcome 
the  increased  resistance  offered  by  the  collateral  circulation  through  which  the 
blood  has  to  pass,  and  thus  the  circulation  may  be  arrested  and  gangrene 
follow.  It  more  rarely  happens  that  we  find  too  great  freedom  of  the  anas- 
tomoees,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  &.ilure  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  ligature  has 
been  applied,  by  the  rapid  admission  of  blood  into  the  distal  side  of  the 
vessel,  thus  perhaps  occasioning  secondary  haemorrhage. 

Principles  op  Tbeatment  op  Wounded  Arteries. — The  principles  of 
treatment  of  wounded  arteries  are  the  same  whether  the  Suigeon  adopt 
ligature,  torsion,  or  acupressure.  Having  invariably  used  the  ligature  myself, 
I  have  here  spoken  of  tying  only,  but  the  reader  must  remember  that  the 
same  principles  apply  to  all  other  means  of  arresting  arterial  haemorrhage. 

The  whole  of  the  doctrine  of  the  general  treatment  of  woimded  arteries 
by  ligature  may  be  included  in  two  great  principles  :  1.  To  cut  directly  down 
an  the  wounded  part,  and  to  tie  the  vessel  there ;  and  2.  To  apply  a  ligature  to 
bofft  ends^  if  it  he  completely  divided^  or  to  the  distal  as  well  as  the  proximal  side 
of  the  wound,  if  it  be  merely  punctured. 

These  principles  of  treatment  were  distinctly  laid  down  by  John  Bell  ;*  but, 
although  this  great  Surgeon  inculcated  forcibly  these  rules  of  practice, 
Surgeons  appear  to  have  been  led  away  by  the  erroneous  idea  of  applying  the 
Hunterian  principles  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  to  that  of  wounded  arteries, 
until  Guthrie,  by  his  practice  and  precepts,  and  by  adducing  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  proof  to  bear  on  this  important  question,  recalled  the  attention  of  the 
Profession  to  the  proper  and  rational  treatment  of  wounded  arteries. 

I.  The  principal  reason  in  favour  oi  cutting  doum  directly  upon  the  wounded 
pari  of  the  injured  vessel  is,  that  a  ligature  of  the  main  trunk  at  a  distance 
above  the  wound  stops  only  the  direct  supply  of  blood  to  the  limb,  but  does 
not  interfere  with  the  indirect  or  anastomosing  circulation,  by  which  means 

•  "  Prineiplea  of  Snrgery,"  toI.  I.,  pp.  850,  890.    8vo  ed. 
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the  blood  readily  passes  into  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  is  beyond  the 
ligature,  and  continues  to  escape  from  the  distal,  or  perhaps  even  the  proximal, 
end  of  the  divided  vessel.  Thus,  though  bright  arterial  blood  may  no  longer 
jet  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  a  continuous  stream  of  the  same  colour, 
or  of  a  darker  tint  if  it  has  become  partially  dcoxygenated  in  its  passage 
through  the  anastomosing  channels,  will  continue  to  well  out,  entailing  the 
necessity  of  further  operative  interference  to  restrain  its  flow :  and,  unless 
this  be  done,  the  patient  will  die  of  haemorrhage  as  surely,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  speedily,  as  if  no  ligature  had  been  applied.  Thus,  if  a  Surgeon 
endeavour  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  wound  of  the  ubiar  artery  near 
the  palm  by  ligaturing  the  brachial  in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and,  when  the 
blood  bursts  forth  as  furiously  as  ever,  apply  successive  ligatures  to  the 
arteries  of  the  forearm  with  as  little  success,  he  will  at  last,  on  account 
of  the  continued  recurrence  of  haemorrhage,  be  forced  to  adopt  the  simple 
expedient  that  ought  to  have  been  had  recourse  to  in  the  first  instance, 
namely,  that  of  ligaturing  the  vessel  at  the  point  wounded. 

Another  reason  for  the  practice  now  advocated  is,  that  in  some  cases  the 
Surgeon  cannot  possibly  know  what  artery  is  injured  unless  he  seek  for  it  in 
the  wound  itself.  A  large  artery  may,  from  the  direction  of  the  stab  and  the 
impetuous  flow  of  blood  that  has  followed  it,  appear  to  be  wounded,  when  in 
reality  it  is  only  a  minor  branch  that  has  been  injured.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
haemorrhage  from  a  stab  in  the  axilla,  which  proved  fatal,  notwithstanding  the 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  for  supposed  wound  of  the  axillary,  the  long 
thoracic  was  found  to  be  the  vessel  divided ;  so,  also,  the  external  iliac  artery 
has  been  ligatured  for  supposed  wound  of  the  conmion  femoral,  when  in  reality 
it  was  the  external  pudic  that  was  injured. 

The  rule  of  cutting  down  on  the  injured  part  of  the  artery  applies  to  all 
cases  in  which  the  wound  is  still  open,  whatever  be  its  condition.  However 
deep,  inflamed,  and  sloughy  the  wound — however  ill-conditioned  and  infiltrated 
with  pus  or  blood  the  neighbouring  parts  may  be — it  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule,  to  which,  however,  there  are  some  exceptions,  especially  in  wounds  of  the 
palmar  arch,  or  of  the  secondary  branches  of  the  carotid,  that  there  is  no  safety 
to  the  patient  unless  the  artery  be  cut  do^vn  upon  and  tied  at  the  part  injured. 
This  must  always  be  done  at  any  period  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  so  long 
as  there  is  an  external  wound  communicating  with  the  artery.  An  operation 
of  this  kind  is  often  attended  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty,  not  only 
owing  to  the  haemorrhage  that  usually  accompanies  it  and  ol)6cures  the  parts, 
but  also  in  consequence  of  the  inflamed,  infiltrat<Hl,  and  sloughy  condition  of 
the  tissues  in  the  wound.  In  order  to  moderate  the  liaemorrhage,  the  pressarc 
of  an  assistant's  finger  on  the  artery  high  up  in  the  limb  must  not  be  trusted 
to  ;  but  a  tourniquet  should  be  applied  so  as  completely  to  arrest  the  circulation 
through  the  limb,  and  thns  to  facilitate  the  discovery  and  exposure  of  the 
injured  vessel,  the  wound  being  dry.  The  application  of  an  elastic  bandage, 
such  as  that  recommended  by  E^march,  may  be  used  with  advantage  to 
exsanguinate  a  limb,  in  which  an  artery  has  been  wounded.  By  means  of  this 
excellent  device  the  divided  vessel  may  be  safely  cut  down  upon  and  diRsected 
out  as  readily  as  in  the  dead  body.  A  large  probe  should  be  passed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  ;  and,  taking  this  as  the  centre,  a  free  incision  should  be 
made  in  such  a  direction  as  may  best  lay  open  the  cavity  with  the  least  injurv 
to  the  muscles  and  other  soft  parts.    After  turning  out  any  coagula  contained 
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in  the  wound,  and  clearing  it  as  well  as  possible,  the  injured  vessel  must  be 
sought  for.  The  situation  of  this  may  sometimes  be  ascertained  at  once  bj 
the  gaping  of  the  cut  in  its  coats  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  relax 
the  pressure  upon  the  artery,  so  as  to  allow  a  jet  of  blood  to  escape,  and  thus 
indicate  the  position  of  the  aperture.  The  ligature  may  then  be  applied  by 
imssing  an  aneurism-needle  under  the  vessel,  if  it  be  partially  divided ;  or,  if  it 
be  completely  cut  across,  by  drawing  forwards  the  end  and  tying  it,  as  in 
an  open  wound.  In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ligature  be  really 
applied  to  the  vessel,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  sheath  infiltrated  with  blood,  or 
thickened  by  adherent  coagulum,  be  not  mistaken  for  the  artery.  In  applying 
the  h'gature  under  the  circumstances  here  indicated,  viz.,  in  a  wound  that  is 
sloughy  and  suppurating,  the  tissues  will  necessarily  in  a  great  degree  have  lost 
their  cohesion  and  firmness ;  and  although  the  arterial  tissue  resists  the  disor- 
ganizing influence  of  inflammation  much  longer  than  areolar  or  muscular 
tissue,  yet  it  will  also  have  become  softened  and  less  resistant.  Hence  the 
vessel  must  be  isolated  with  gentleness  and  care,  and  the  ligature  very  care- 
fully tied — no  undue  force  being  used.  A  silk  Ugature  will  usually  separate  in 
sach  cases  several  days  before  the  ordinary  time.  The  incisions  down  to  the 
wounded  artery  should  generally  be  made  on  the  side  of  the  wound  in  the  vessel, 
and  through  the  wound  in  the  soft  tissues  covering  it.  Guthrie,  however, 
advises  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  wound  passes  indirectly  to  the  prin- 
cipal artery  from  the  back  or  outside  of  the  limb,  the  Surgeon,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  track  of  the  wound,  shall  cut  down  on  the  vessel  where  it  lies  nearest 
the  surface  ;  then,  on  passing  a  probe  through  the  wound,  the  spot  at  which 
the  artery  has  probably  been  injured  will  be  pointed  out,  and  the  ligature  must 
be  applied  in  the  way  usual  in  cases  of  primary  haemorrhage. 

Jn  primary  haemorrhage  from  wound  of  an  artery,  no  operation  should  be 
undertaken  unless  the  bleeding  be  actually  continuing.  If  the  bleeding  have 
been  arrested,  however  furious  it  may  have  been,  the  Surgeon  should  never, 
anless  it  burst  forth  again,  search  for  the  wounded  vessel,  nor  undertake  any 
operation.  A  man  was  brought  to  the  University  College  Hospital  with  a  deep 
stab  in  the  groin,  directly  in  the  course  of  the  external  iliac  artery ;  a  very 
large  quantity  of  arterial  blood  had  been  lost,  but  the  hasmorrhage  was  arrested 
on  his  admission  by  the  application  of  pressure,  &c.  From  the  great  and  sud- 
den loss  of  blood  it  was  supposed  that  the  external  iliac  had  been  punctured, 
but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  perform  any  operation  unless  haemorrhage 
recurred.  The  bleeding  did  not  return,  the  wound  healing  without  any  further 
trouble.  In  secondary  haemorrhage  the  case  is  dififerent.  There  the  Surgeon 
must  be  prepared  to  secure  the  vessel,  even  though  bleeding  have  for  the  time 
ceased. 

2.  The  second  great  principle  in  the  treatment  of  wounded  arteries  is,  that 
a  ligature  is  to  be  applied  to  both  ends  of  the  vessel,  if  it  be  completely  cut  across; 
or  on  both  sides  of  the  aperture  in  it,  if  it  be  only  partially  divided. 

The  reason  for  this  rule  of  practice  is  founded  on  physiological  grounds  as 
wen  as  on  practical  experience.  If  the  anastomoses  of  the  part  be  very  free,  as 
in  the  arteries  of  the  palm  or  forearm,  bleeding  may  continue  from  the  distal 
endf  uninterrupted  by  the  ligature  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  wound  ;  if  they 
be  leas  free,  a  stream  of  dark-looking  venous  blood  will  probably  issue  in 
the  oonrse  of  two  or  three  days.  After  the  collateral  circulation  has  been 
BoiBciently  established,  bright  scarlet  blood  will  burst  forth  from  the  distal 
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apertnre.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  secondary  hsemor- 
rhage  from  wounded  arteries  commonly  occurs,  the  bleeding  coming  from  the 
distal  and  not  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  vessel. 

In  some  cases  the  distal  end  is  so  retracted  and  covered  in  by  surrounding 
parts,  that  it  cannot  be  found  in  order  to  be  ligatured.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  best  efifect  has  resulted  from  plugging  the  wound  from  the  bottom 
with  a  graduated  sponge-compress.  If  an  arterial  branch  happen  to  be  divided 
so  close  to  its  origin  that  it  cannot  be  secured,  the  case  must  be  treated  as  one 
of  puncture  of  the  main  trunk,  which  must  be  ligatured  above  and  below  the 
bleeding  orifice. 

Although  advocating  strongly  the  importance  of  the  distal  as  well  as  the 
proximal  ligature  in  all  cases  of  wounded  artery,  I  am  aware  that  instances  are 
on  record  in  which  the  proximal  ligature  alone,  even  at  a  distance  from  the 
wound,  has  proved  successful  in  arresting  the  haemorrhage  ;  but  I  cannot  but 
regard  those  cases  as  accidentally  successful,  the  distal  end  having  been  better 
plugged  than  usual  with  coagulum  ;  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
rule  of  practice  should  be  that  which  is  laid  down  by  John  Bell,  and  forcibly 
illustrated  by  Guthrie,  viz. : — ^That  both  ends  of  a  wounded  arteiy  be  sought 
for,  and  tied  in  the  wound  itself.     . 

A00XDXNT8    ATTUB    ABTSBIAIi    OOOLUBJON    BT    BTntaZOAZi    MSANfl. 

The  accidents  that  may  follow  the  application  of  the  ligature,  the  use  of 
acupressure,  or  of  compression  in  any  way  exercised  upon  wounded  arteries, 
are  Intermediate  or  Reactionary  Hsemorrhage,  Secondary  or  Secnnent 
Haemorrhage,  and  Gkmgrene  of  the  Limb. 

Iktermediatb  or  Reactionart  ELsmorrhage. — ^This  term  is  limited  to 
hsemorrhage  occurring  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  wound  of  the  vessel. 
It  most  commonly  occurs  within  a  few  hours  of  the  operation. 

Causes. — At  the  end  of  an  operation  it  frequently  happens  that  the  patient 
is  faint  from  the  combined  shock,  loss  of  blood,  and  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  anaesthetic  ;  at  the  same  time  the  exposure  of  the  wound  to  the  air,  and 
the  mechanical  stimulus  of  the  knife  and  the  sponges,  have  caused  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  contraction  of  the  mouths  of  the  wounded  vessels.  Under 
these  circumstances,  vessels  of  considerable  size  may  not  yield  a  drop  of 
blood.  As  soon  as  the  wound  is  closed,  however,  and  warmly  dressed,  and 
the  patient  put  to  bed,  the  faintness  begins  to  pass  off,  the  heart  beats  more 
forcibly,  the  contracted  vessels  dilate,  and  haemorrhage  takes  place.  At  the 
same  time,  if  any  vessel  have  been  imperfectly  tied — owing  to  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  Surgeon,  or  to  the  use  of  badly-prepared  rigid  catgut— the 
knot  may  yield,  and  the  ligature  may  slip  off. 

Phenomsna. — As  the  bleeding  comes  as  a  rule  only  from  the  amaller 
vessels,  it  is  seldom  veiy  profuse.  It  usually  distends  the  wound,  tightening 
the  stitches,  and  causing  the  patient  considerable  pain. 

Trsatment. — ^The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  primary  hsamoirhage. 
If  the  oozing  be  veiy  slight,  the  part  may  be  raised  and  gentle  preflsare 
applied ;  if  more  abundant,  the  wound  must  be  opened  up,  and  the  bleeding 
vessel  secured.  If  the  wound  is  much  distended  by  clots,  the  pressure  thus 
produced  may  arrest  the  bleeding ;  but  it  is  better  for  the  patient  under  these 
circumstances  to  open  up  the  wound,  turn  out  the  dots,  and  aeoore  any 
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vessel  that  may  be  fonnd,  as  the  mass  of  coagulnm  between  the  surfaces  woald 
form  a  serious  obstacle  to  union  bj  the  first  intention. 

If  at  an  operation  the  patient  be  very  faint,  and  the  smaller  arteries  which 
might  be  expected  to  bleed  cannot  be  found,  they  may  sometimes  be  made 
apparent  by  bathing  the  wound  with  carbolic  lotion  or  water  at  a  temperature 
of  about  98°  Fahr.  In  private  practice  it  is  better  to  do  aU  operations  if 
possible  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  if  reactionary  haemorrhage  should  occur, 
it  may  take  place  in  the  day  and  not  in  the  night. 

Sboondary  OB  Rbcitrbent  H.fflM0RRHA.GB. — By  Secondary  Haemorrhage 
is  meant,  bleeding  which  comes  on  after  the  employment  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  modes  of  arresting  haemorrhage  at  any  period  after  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  accident  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  which  may  be 
divided  first  into  two  great  classes  : — Constitutional  Causes ;  and  2,  Local 
Causes. 

Constitntional  Causes. — ^It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  healthy 
closure  of  a  wounded  artery  is  a  process  analogous  in  every  respect  to  union  by 
first  intention ;  the  internal  coagulnm  serving  the  important  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  soft  new  tissue,  by  means  of  which  the  mouth  of  the  wounded 
vessel  is  being  closed,  firom  the  direct  impulse  of  the  wave  of  blood  from  the 
heart.  All  those  constitutional  conditions  which  have  already  been  described 
as  being  un&vourable  to  union  by  the  first  intention,  are  therefore  equally 
unlkvourable  to  the  closure  of  a  wounded  artery,  and  consequently  act  as  pre- 
disposing causes  of  secondary  haemorrhage.  In  some  cases  of  septtccemia  and 
in  pytBtnia  the  blood  is  found  to  coagulate  imperfectly,  and  in  these  the 
internal  coagulnm  may  be  more  or  less  completely  wanting,  thus  exposing 
the  feeble  granulation-tissue,  closing  the  vessel,  to  the  direct  impulse  of 
blood  fix>m  the  heart.  In  such  cases,  even  if  a  clot  of  blood  does  foi*m  at  first, 
it  is  liable  to  disintegrate  and  to  be  washed  away. 

In  some  cases  secondary  haemorrhage  appears  to  be  in  part  due  to  the 
forcibU  and  excited  action  of  the  heart  during  the  early  stages  of  traumatic  fever. 
The  patient  is  restless,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  bounding.  In  such  circum- 
stances if  the  bleeding  be  not  too  profuse,  it  sometimes  appears  to  give  relief 
to  the  symptoms. 

Chronic  BrighVs  disease^  with  increased  arterial  tension  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  sometimes  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  secondary  haemorrhage, 
which  is  also  more  likely  to  occur  in  plethoric  subjects,  than  in  those  of  a  more 
spare  habit. 

£ooal  CaiuMs. — These  may  be  thus  divided : — 

1.  Causes  dependent  on  the  Ligature. — If  the  ligature  be  composed  of 
silk  or  hemp,  and  is  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  through  the  arterial 
coats  and  to  come  away  from  the  wound,  it  necessarily  excites  inflamma- 
tion, reaching  the  stage  of  suppuration,  and  maintains  the  process  till 
it  has  cut  through  the  vessel  by  ulceration.  The  extent  of  the  inflamma- 
tion will  depend  to  some  degree  upon  the  size  of  the  ligature.  If  it 
be  very  fine  and  well  waxed  so  as  to  be  almost  non-absorbent,  the  inflamma- 
tion will  be  accurately  limited  to  the  parts  in  contact  with  the  thread.  If, 
however,  it  be  thick  and  soaked  in  decomposiug  discharges,  the  inflammation 
may  extend  more  widely  and  interfere  with  the  proper  development  of  the 
granulation-tissue  closing  the  divided  inner  and  middle  coats ;  consequently^ 

as  soon  as  the  process  of  ulceration  has  perforated  the  external  coat,  the  blood 
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bursts  forth.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  finer  the  ligature,  the  more 
safely  does  it  occlude  the  vessel,  provided  it  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  divide 
the  inner  and  middle  coats  when  it  is  tightened.  The  thicker  the  ligature, 
the  more  irritation  it  causes,  and  the  more  speedily  it  ulcerates  through  the 
external  coat  of  the  artery. 

If  the  ligature  be  absorbable  it  should,  as  before  stated,  give  rise  to  no 
suppuration  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  may,  however,  fail  to  prove 
unirritating,  first  if  it  be  improperly  prepared,  and  secondly,  if  it  be  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  decomposing  discharges.  The  absorbable  ligatures 
present  also  the  danger  of  premature  softening,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
support  of  the  constricted  external  coat  is  taken  away  from  the  soft  new  tissue 
closing  the  vessel,  before  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  blood-presBure 
within  the  artery. 

2.  Causes  dependent  an  the  mode  of  application  of  the  ligature. — Secondary 
hsemorrhage  may  result  from  sloughing  of  the  vessel,  if,  in  the  process  of 
cleaning  it  for  passing  the  ligature,  it  be  too  widely  separated  from  the  sheath. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  artery  be  insufficiently  cleaned  and  other  structures, 
as  pieces  of  muscle  or  a  neighbouring  nerve,  be  included  in  the  ligature,  the 
vessel  is  seldom  safely  occluded ;  first,  because  its  coats  are  not  properly  divided, 
and  secondly,  because  of  the  more  extensive  sloughing  and  ulceration  result- 
ing from  the  inclusion  of  so  large  a  mass  in  the  noose  of  the  ligature.  With 
absorbable  ligatures  the  dangers  arising  from  imperfect  cleaning  are,  perhaps, 
less,  as  the  ligature  does  not  separate  by  ulcerating  through  the  mass  included 
in  its  noose ;  but  no  Surgeon  would  on  this  account  relax  his  endeavours  to 
dean  an  artery  perfectly,  even  when  using  an  absorbable  ligature. 

The  wound  of  a  collateral  branch  immediately  above  the  ligature,  though  it 
does  not  perhaps  give  rise  to  troublesome  hsemorrhage  at  the  time,  wUl,  as 
I  have  seen,  cause  furious  bleeding  as  the  collateral  circulation  becomes 
established. 

3.  Causes  dependent  tepon  the  anatomical  conditions  of  an  artery  at  the  point 
ligatured. — The  rush  of  blood  through  a  neighbouring  trunk  or  collateral  branch 
immediately  above  the  ligature  has  been  considered  as  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  formation  of  the  internal  plug  ;  but  too  much  importuice  should  not  be 
attached  to  this,  for  Porter  has  tied  the  carotid  successfhlly  within  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  of  the  brachio-cephalic  artery ;  Bellingham  has  ligatured  the  external 
iliac  close  to  its  origin  ;  and  Aston  Key,  the  subclavian  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  large  branch,  without  secondary  hamon'hage  ensuing.  But,  although  the 
ligature  may  be  safely  applied  near  a  branch  on  its  proximal  side,  I  think  that 
the  presence  of  a  collateral  branch  in  close  proximity  to  the  distal  side  of  the 
ligature — more  especially  if  it  be  one  that  serves  to  carry  on  the  anastomosing 
circulation — will  be  found  to  have  a  decided  tendency  to  prevent  the  occlusion 
of  the  distal  end  of  the  artery,  and  thus  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  secondary 
hsemorrhage. 

Secondary  hsemorrhage  is  more  liable  to  occur  when  an  artery  is  tied  in 
its  continuity,  than  when  it  is  completely  divided.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  longitudinal  strain  exerted  upon  the  part  of  the  artery  injured  by  the 
ligature.  TMien  an  artery  is  completely  divided  each  end  is  retracted  for 
some  distance,  and  thus  all  longitudinal  tension  is  relieved.  In  many  arteries, 
such  as  the  femoral  or  brachial,  the  strain  can  be  relieved  by  placing  the  limb 
in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  the  vessel.    In  order  to  avoid  this  source 
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of  danger,  Abernethy,  and  some  other  Surgeons,  adopted  the  plan  of 
diyiding  the  artery  in  every  case  and  tying  the  two  ends ;  and  the  practice  has 
lately  been  revived  by  Walsham  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Bleeding, 
resembling  tme  secondary  haemorrhage,  may  occasionally  take  place  some  days 
after  the  artery  is  tied,  when  the  collateral  circulation  is  fully  established, 
from  the  Surgeons  having  neglected  to  secure  the  distal  as  well  as  the 
proximal  end. 

4.  Pathological  conditiom  of  the  coats  of  the  a/rtery. — ^Atheroma  and  calcifica- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  artery  will  often  predispose  to  rapid  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  the  vessel  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ligature,  which 
consequently  separates  prematurely  :  at  the  same  time  repair  takes  place  less 
perfectly  within  the  vessel.  The  danger  is  less  with  absorbable  ligatures, 
which  do  not  necessarily  cut  through  the  outer  coat.  It  has  happened  that 
fatal  secondary  haemorrhage  has  occurred  from  a  large  artery,  such  as 
the  femoral,  in  consequence  of  a  small  atheromatous  or  calcareous  patch 
having  given  way  immediately  above  the  ligature,  a  day  or  two  after  its 
application. 

5.  Unhealthy  processes  occurring  in  the  ummd. — These  form  by  far  the  most 
oommon  and  most  important  causes  of  secondary  haemorrhage.  If  the  end  of 
the  veflsel,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  healthy  granulation-tissue,  is  in 
actual  contact  with  septic  pus,  or  if  the  surface  of  the  wound  be  affected  by 
some  form  of  spreading  gangrenous  inflammation,  as  hospital,  or  spreading 
gangrene  or  erysipelas,  it  is  evident  that  the  processes  of  healthy  repair  cannot 
go  on  in  it.  It  is  by  the  exclusion  of  these  unhealthy  processes  more  than  by 
anything  else  that  secondary  haemorrhage  is  to  be  prevented.  If  the  vessel  is 
BoUdly  sealed  outside  by  finn  granulation-tissue  at  the  end  of  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  we  may  &el  perfectly  confident  that  the  internal  processes  of 
repair  will  be  safely  accomplished.  This  can  occur  only  if  the  haemorrhage 
has  been  arrested  by  torsion,  or  some  form  of  non-irritating  absorbable 
ligature ;  otherwise  suppuration  must  be  kept  up  at  the  injured  part  of  the 
vessel  till  the  ligature  is  cast  off.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  use  of 
absorbable  ligatures  or  torsion,  combined  with  the  modem  improvements  in 
the  treatment,  will  render  secondary  haemorrhage  from  operation-wounds  one 
of  the  rarest  of  surgical  accidents. 

ThmuanmntLp — The  occurrence  of  secondary  haemorrhage  is  usually  some- 
what gradual,  and  not  without  warning.  The  blood  does  not  burst  forth  in  a 
sadden  gush,  but  appears  at  first  in  small  quantity,  oozing  out  of  the  wound 
and  staining  the  dressings ;  it  may  then  cease  to  flow  for  a  time,  probably 
from  the  opening  in  the  artery  becoming  plugged  by  a  piece  of  clot,  but  it 
breaks  out  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  welling  up  freely  in  the  wound, 
and  either  eidiausting  the  patient  by  repeated  losses,  or  else  debilitating  him 
M>  that  he  &lls  a  victim  to  some  secondary  disease,  such  as  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  or  pyaemia.  In  other  cases  again,  after  a  few  warnings,  the  blood 
may  burst  out  in  a  gushing  stream  that  quickly  destroys  life. 

The  opportunities  which  I  have  had  of  examining  the  state  of  the  vessels  in 
several  cases  of  fatel  secondary  haemorrhage,  lead  me  fully  to  concur  with 
Guthrie  and  Porter,  that  when  haemorrhage  occurs  from  an  artery  ligatured 
in  its  continuity,  the  blood  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  comes  from  the 
distal  and  not  from  the  proximal  side  of  the  wound.  The  greater  tendency  in 
the  distal  end  of  the  vessel  to  bleed,  appears  to  arise  partly  from  the  less 
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perfect  occlusion  of  this  portion  of  the  artery,  and  partly  from  its  greater 
liability  to  dough,  in  confiequenoe  of  the  ligature  interrupting  its  supply  of 
blood  through  the  Tasa  vasorum.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  opinion  that  the 
fatal  haemorrhage  is  often  arterial ;  for,  though  it  is  true  that  the  blood  which 
is  carried  to  the  distal  end  is,  for  the  first  few  days  after  the  application  of  a 
ligature,  of  a  venous  hue,  yet,  after  the  collateral  circulation  is  once  freely 
established,  it  gradually  assumes  a  more  scarlet  tint,  and  at  last  becomes  com- 
pletely arterial 

Periods  at  which  it  ooovm. — Secondary  haemorrhage  may  come  on  at  any 
time  from  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  to  the  closure  of  the  wound. 
When  the  separable  silk  ligature  is  used,  it  is  particularly  apt  to  occur 
about  the  period  of  the  separation  of  the  ligature. 

1.  When  haemorrhage  occurs  about  the  ime  of  the  separation  of  the  ligature, 
it  may  arise  from  any  of  the  causes  already  specified  as  interfering  with  the 
due  formation  of  an  internal  coagulum,  or  that  occasion  ulceration  and 
sloughing  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  The  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  at  this 
time  is  often  connected  with  the  rapid  and  full  pulse  accompanying  septic 
traumatic  fever  in  an  otherwise  robust  and  healthy  patient. 

2.  In  some  cases  in  whidi  the  ligature  has  separated^  hd  the  wound  has 
remained  open^  the  haemorrhage  may  take  place  fix)m  the  cicatrix  in  the  artery 
being  too  weak  to  support  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  Continuance  of  the 
open  state  of  the  wound  after  the  separation  of  the  ligature,  is,  most  probably 
dependent  either  upon  the  presence  of  a  small  slough  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  where  the  noose  of  the  ligature  has  lain,  or  upon  insufficient  drainage  of 
the  long  suppurating  track  left  by  the  ligature.  The  length  of  time  that 
sometimes  elapses  between  the  separation  of  the  ligature  and  the  occunence  of 
haemorrhage  is  very  remarkable :  thus,  there  is  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  a 
preparation  of  a  carotid  artery,  from  which  secondary  haemorrhage  took  place 
in  the  tenth  week  after  ligature  ;  and  South  mentions  a  case  of  ligature  of  the 
subclavian  in  which  the  thread  separated  on  the  twenty-seventh  day,  the  fittal 
haemorrhage  occurring  in  the  thirteenth  week. 

When  an  absorbable  Ugature  is  used^  if  from  any  of  the  causes  before 
mentioned,  it  fails  to  become  absorbed,  secondary  haemorrhage  may  occur  at 
the  same  time  as  with  the  separable  ligature.  It  may,  however,  come  on  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  third  or  fourth  day,  from  premature  softening  of  the  catgut, 
if  that  material  be  used.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  this  is  a  very 
rare  accident ;  and  it  can  scarcely  occur  if  the  gut  be  properly  prepared,  and  if 
it  be  protected  from  the  influence  of  decomposing  discharges. 

The  TreatanAiit  of  Baoondaxy  Kmnorrhago  must  be  considered,  as  the 
bleeding  takes  place,  1,  from  a  Stump ;  and,  2,  from  an  artery  tied  in  its 
(Continuity. 

In  all  cases  of  ligature  of  arteries,  care  should  of  course  be  taken  to 
prevent  this  accident,  if  possible,  by  keeping  the  patient  perfectly  quiet, 
giving  no  stimulants,  having  the  bowels  kept  open  and  the  secretions  free, 
and  avoiding  any  undue  traction  on  the  thread,  itself  if  a  separable  h'gature 
be  used. 

When  the  pulse  is  full  and  rapid,  and  when  fix)m  any  cause  the  wound  ia 
suppurating  and  so  far  open  that  the  main  vessels  can  be  seen  several  daya 
after  the  operation  beating  forcibly  at  their  fbrther  ends,  there  is  great  danger 
of  secondary  haemorrhage  occurring,  and  the  patient  must  be  doeely  watohed  ; 
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the  arteiy  shonld  be  digitally  compressed,  and  the  diet  lowered.  In  these 
cases  it  may  sometime^  be  advisable  to  have  recom:se  to  yenesection. 

In  primary  hcemorrhage  the  rule  of  practice  is,  not  to  interfere  by  operation 
if  once  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested  by  other  means.  In  secondary  hsBmor- 
rhage  this  rale  does  not  apply ;  but  the  Surgeon  may  proceed  to  adopt  effectual 
means  for  the  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  bleeding  after  the  first  out- 
break, even  though  all  flow  of  blood  have  ceased  when  he  sees  the  patient ; 
and  he  must  do  so,  and  that  without  delay,  if  the  hsemorrhage  have  recurred 
more  than  once.  When  a  repetition  of  secondary  haemorrhage  has  taken  place, 
the  patient's  condition  becomes  most  critical ;  the  efforts  of  nature  can  no 
longer  be  relied  on  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  and  the  last  and  &tal  gush  may 
occur  at  any  moment.  Hence  the  Surgeon  must  in  such  circumstances  lose  no 
time  ;  there  must  be  no  dallying,  no  hoping  that  the  bleeding  will  not  recur, 
no  resorting  to  temporary  and  inefScient  expedients ;  but  the  case  must  be  at 
once  and  decisively  taken  in  hand.  In  no  circumstances  are  more  coolness 
and  more  surgical  knowledge  required,  than  in  adopting  a  decisive  and  im- 
mediate line  of  action  in  a  case  of  secondary  hsemorrhage.  There  is  no  time 
for  delay,  no  time  for  consultation,  none  for  reference  to  books ;  but  the 
Surgeon  must  act  at  once  on  his  own  responsibility. 

The  treatment  of  secondary  hmnorrhage  from  a  Btnmp  will  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  degree  of  union  that  has  taken  place  between  the  flaps, 
and  on  the  situation  of  the  stump.  When  the  haemorrhage  occurs  a  few  days 
after  amputation,  if  there  be  but  slight  oozing,  elevating  the  part,  applying 
cold,  and  bandaging  it  tightly  with  a  roller,  so  as  to  compress  the  flaps,  will 
sometimes  arrest  the  bleeding.  If  it  continue,  however,  or  become  more 
severe,  the  flaps,  which  will  have  been  torn  apart  by  the  effdsion  of  blood,  must 
be  separated,  and  the  bleeding  vessels  sought  for  and  tied.  When  the  stump 
is  sloughy,  and  the  tissues  softened,  Ugatures  will  not  hold ;  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  bleeding  points  will 
arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  If  the  oozing  appear  to  be  nearly  general  from  the 
number  of  points,  the  flaps  being  somewhat  spongy,  I  have  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  haemorrhage  by  clearing  their  surfaces  thoroughly  of  all  coagula, 
and  then  bringing  them  tightly  together  by  means  of  a  roller. 

If  the  hsemorrhage  occur  at  a  later  period,  after  the  tenth  day,  when 
tolerable  union  has  takon  place,  and  if  it  appear  to  proceed  from  the  principal 
artery  of  the  part,  an  effort  may  be  made  to  arrest  it  by  the  application  of  the 
horse-shoe  tourniquet,  which  will  occasionally  stop  all  ftirther  loss  of  blood  ; 
or,  if  the  union  that  had  taken  place  between  the  flaps  have  been  broken 
through,  the  stump  may  be  fairly  opened  up,  the  coagula  turned  out,  and  the 
bleeding  vessel  sought  for  and  tied.  If,  however,  notwithstanding  the  haemor- 
rhage, the  union  between  the  flaps  continue  sound  and  firm,  then  the  choice 
lies  between  three  alternatives  :  1,  opening  up  the  stump,  clearing  away 
coagula,  and  tying  the  bleeding  vessels  at  their  open  mouths ;  2,  ligaturing  the 
main  artery  just  above  the  stump ;  3,  performing  the  Hunterian  operation,  and 
tying  the  vessel  high  up  in  the  limb  at  a  distance  from  the  stump.  The  course 
to  be  adopted  will,  I  think,  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  stump  with 
which  we  have  to  do  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  prefer  in  these  cases  adopting 
the  first  alternative — placing  a  tourniquet  on  the  limb,  passing  the  finger  into 
the  stomp,  and  breaking  down  all  adhesions,  which  are  often  very  firm ; 
turning  out  the   mass  of   coagula,  usually  found  distending  the  flaps ; 
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cleaning  these  thoronghlj  with  a  sponge,  and  then  tying  the  bleeding 
arteiy.  If  there  be  a  difficulty  in  exposing  this,  or  in  clearing  it  so  that  the 
ligature  will  hold,  acupressure  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  liga- 
ture, and  the  efifects  of  this  may  be  increased  by  the  continuous  employment  of 
digital  compression  in  the  groin.  Besides  the  main  artery  that  bleedi^--one  of 
the  tibials,  for  instance,  if  it  be  a  leg-amputation — there  will  generally  be  very 
free  oozing  from  many  points.  The  more  abundant  of  this  may  be  stopped  by 
a  Ugature  passed,  if  tibe  tissues  be  friable,  by  means  of  a  nsevus-needle  under 
the  vessels ;  the  rest  will  cease  on  the  application  of  cold  water  and  on  raising 
the  stump.  The  flaps  may  then  be  brought  together  by  strips  of  plaster  and 
a  bandage,  and  will  usually  very  readily  unite. 

Should,  however,  the  stump  be  inflamed,  sloughy,  and  oedematous,  and  more 
particularly  if  it  be  merely  the  foot  or  hand  that  has  been  removed,  then, 
instead  of  opening  it  up,  and  seeking  for  the  bleeding  vessel,  deeply  hidden  in 
infiltrated  tissues,  it  will  be  better  to  tie  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  just 
above  the  flaps,  or  wherever  it  can  be  most  readily  reached.  In  such  cases, 
after  amputation  of  the  foot,  I  have  successfully  tied  the  posterior  tibial  low 
down,  just  above  the  malleolus. 

The  third  alternative,  that  of  ligaturing  the  artery  high  above  the  stump, 
should,  I  think,  in  the  first  instance,  be  undertaken  in  those  cases  only  where 
the  amputation  has  been  done  close  to  the  trunk,  as  at  the  shoulder-joint, 
or  the  middle  or  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  where  consequently  there  is  no 
length  of  limb  to  be  nourished  by  the  artery  that  is  ligatured,  and  where 
opening  up  an  almost  cicatrized  stump  of  very  large  size  would  inflict  a 
greater  shock  upon  the  system,  and  more  subsequent  danger,  than  the 
deligation  of  an  artery  by  an  independent  operation.  Hence,  although  in  no 
case  of  secondary  hiemorrhage  from  a  leg-stump  below  the  knee  would  I 
ligature  the  femoral  in  preference  to  opening  up  the  flaps  and  securing 
the  vessels  in  them,  if  this  were  practicable,  yet  in  secondary  hemorrhage 
after  amputation  of  the  thigh,  the  case  might  be  difierent;  here,  if 
good  union  had  aheady  taken  place,  and  the  stump  were  not  distended  by 
ooagula,  the  main  artery  might  be  tied.  In  such  cases  it  is  clearly  useless  to 
ligature  the  superficial  femoral,  as  the  hemorrhage  may  proceed  from  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  profunda.  Ligature  of  the  common  femoral,  although  at 
one  time  considered  an  unsafe  operation,  has  recently  been  frequently  per- 
formed with  success,  and  might  be  done  under  these  circumstances,  although 
I  have  myself  usually  preferred  to  tie  the  external  iliac  just  above  Ponpart^s 
ligament.  In  disarticulation  of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  the  subclavian 
artery  must  be  tied,  either  above  or  just  below  the  clavicle. 

In  any  case,  Ugature  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  becomes  the  only 
and  the  last  resource,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  softened,  inflamed,  infil- 
trated or  sloughy  state  of  the  tissues  the  Surgeon  is  unable  to  secure  the 
bleeding  vessels  in  the  stump  itself,  the  ligatures  cutting  through  the  dis- 
organized coats  of  the  vessels. 

2.  When  the  haemorrhage  occurs  after  a  ligature  has  been  applied  to  the 
Coati&iiity  of  tlia  TawMl,  whether  for  injury  or  disease,  pressure  mast 
first  be  tried.  With  this  view  the  wound  should  be  plugged,  and  a  graduated 
compress  should  be  very  firmly  and  carefully  applied  by  means  of  a  ring-tour- 
niquet over  the  point  from  which  the  blood  proceeds  ;  in  this  way  the  bleeding 
may  occasionally  be  stopped.    Not  mifi^uently,  however,  this  will  prove 
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ineffectual,  the  bleeding  recurring  from  underneath.  When  this  is  the  case, 
what  should  the  Surgeon  do  ?  He  may  re-applj  the  compress  once  more  with 
great  care,  after  clearing  away  coagula,  and  drying  the  parts  thoroughly ;  but 
should  it  again  fail  in  arresting  the  bleeding,  it  is  useless  to  trust  to  it  farther, 
as  the  haemorrhage  will  certainly  recur,  and  valuable  time  and  much  blood  will 
be  lost  in  these  fruitless  attempts  at  checking  it.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
Surgeon  must  clearly  and  decidedly  determine  on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  as 
there  is  but  "  little  time  for  reflection  or  consultation,  and  none  for  referring 
to  authorities.'* 

If  the  artery  be  situated  on  the  trunk,  as  the  subclavian,  carotid,  or  one  of 
the  iliacs,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  trust  to  the  plugging  of  the 
wound  ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  the  patient  will  die  exhausted 
by  repeated  haemorrhage. 

When  the  artery  is  situated  in  one  of  the  limbs,  more  efficient  procedures 
may  be  employed.  If  it  be  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  upper  extremity, 
the  wound  should  be  opened  up,  and  an  attempt  made  again  to  tie  both 
ends  of  the  vessel  in  this  ;  should  this  fail,  or  not  be  practicable,  the  artery 
must  be  deligated  at  a  higher  point  than  that  at  which  it  had  been  previously 
tied;  should  the  haemorrhage  continue,  or  recur,  amputation  is  the  only 
resource  left. 

In  the  lower  extremity,  the  treatment  of  secondary  haemorrhage  occurring 
after  ligature  is  replete  with  difficulty.  Here  I  believe  it  to  be  useless  to  tie 
the  artery  at  a  higher  point  than  that  to  which  the  ligature  has  been  already 
apph'ed,  as  gangrene  is  very  apt  to  follow  this  double  ligature  of  the  arteries 
of  the  lower  extremity  :  at  least,  in  the  two  or  three  cases  that  I  have  seen  in 
which  recourse  has  been  had  to  this  practice,  mortification  of  the  limb  has 
ensued  ;  and  in  all  the  reported  cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  a  similar 
result  has  occurred.  The  treatment  should  vary  according  as  we  have  the 
femoral  artery  or  one  of  the  tibials  to  deal  with.  If  the  haemorrhage  proceed 
from  the  femoral,  I  should  be  disposed  to  cut  down  on  the  bleeding  part  of  the 
Teasel,  treating  it  as  a  wounded  artery,  and  applying  a  ligature  above  and 
below  the  part  already  deligated ;  this  operation  would,  however,  necessarily 
be  fraught  with  difficulty.  Should  it  be  impracticable,  or  not  succeed  in 
checking  the  haemorrhage,  we  should  best  consult  the  safety  of  the  patient  by 
amputating  at  once  on  a  level  with  or  above  the  ligature.  Although  this  is 
an  extreme  measure,  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  allowing  him  to  run  the  risk 
of  the  supervention  of  gangrene,  which  will  require  removal  of  the  limb  under 
less  &vourable  conditions.  If  the  secondary  haemorrhage  proceed  from  one 
of  the  tibials,  it  would  be  next  to  useless  to  adopt  either  of  the  preceding 
alternatives.  If  we  ligatured  the  superficial  femoral,  the  bleeding  would  not 
be  permanently  controlled,  or,  if  it  were,  gangrene  of  the  limb  would  in  all  pro- 
bability set  in.  There  are  but  very  few  cases  on  record  in  which  this  practice 
has  been  followed  without  mortification  occurring.  In  a  few  rare  instances, 
however,  ligature  of  the  popliteal  has^  in  such  circumstances,  succeeded :  but 
it  has  also  frequently  failed,  rendering  secondary  amputation  necessary ;  so 
its  success  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance.  The  depth  at  which  the  tibials  are 
situated  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  search  for  one  of  these  vessels 
and  attempt  its  deligation  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  sloughy,  infiltrated  and 
inflamed  wound.  In  such  circumstances,  therefore,  I  think  we  should  ampu- 
tate the  leg  above  the  seat  of  wound.    This  is  truly  a  severe  measure ;  but 
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the  only  other  alternative  that  has,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  sncoeeded,  is 
ligatnre  of  the  popliteal ;  and  as  that,  as  already  stated,  has  frequently  faUed, 
I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  we  should  best  consult  the  safety  of  the  patient  by  the 
removal  of  the  limb  at  once. 

If  the  haemorrhage  occur  from  a  wounded  arteiy  to  which  ligatures  have 
already  been  applied  above  and  below  the  seat  of  wound,  the  same  treatment 
must  be  adopted  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the  bleeding  takes  place  from  a 
vessel  tied  in  its  continuity. 

Gangrene  following  Ligature. — ^After  the  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of 
a  limb,  the  collateral  circulation  is,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  sui&cient 
to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  part  supplied  by  the  deligated  vessel.  In  some 
cases,  however,  it  happens  that  the  condition  of  the  circulation  in  the  parts 
below  the  ligature  is  not  compatible  with  their  life. 

The  Period  of  Supervention  of  gangrene  of  the  limb  extends  over  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks  after  the  ligature  of  the  vesseL  It  seldom  sets  in  before 
the  third  day,  but  most  frequently  happens  before  the  tenth. 

Caiues. — ^The  causes  influencing  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  in  this  way  are 
the  Age  of  the  Patient,  the  Seat  of  the  Operation,  and  various  Conditions  in 
which  the  limb  may  afterwards  be  placed. 

The  influence  of  age  is  not,  however,  so  marked  as  might  <i  priori  be  sup- 
posed ;  for,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  less  accommo- 
dating power  in  the  arterial  system  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  to  varying 
quantities  of  blood,  and  that  there  would  be  greater  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  vitality  of  a  limb  after  ligature  of  ita  artery  in  a  man  of  sixty 
than  in  one  of  twenty-flve  ;  yet  I  find  that,  of  thirty  cases  in  which  gangrene 
of  the  lower  extremity  followed  the  ligature  either  of  the  external  iliac  or 
femoral  arteries,  the  average  age  of  the  patient  was  thirty-five  years,  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  mean  age  at  which  these  operations,  according  to  Norris'a 
Tables,  are  generally  performed.  Of  these  cases  of  gangrene  two  occurred  in 
persons  under  twenty  years  of  age,  eleven  between  twenty  and  thirty,  eight 
between  thirty  and  forty,  and  nine  above  forty. 

The  seat  of  the  operation  influences  greatly  the  liabiUty  to  gangrene,  which  is 
much  more  frequent  after  the  ligature  of  the  arteries  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
upper  extremity. 

Besides  these  predisposing  causes,  gangrene  after  ligature  may  be  directly 
occasioned  by  a  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood.  In  some  cases  this  may  arise 
from  the  collateral  vessels  being  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  their 
coats,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  which 
they  are  required  to  transmit ;  or  they  may  be  compressed  in  such  a  way  by 
extravasation  as  to  be  materially  lessened  in  their  capacity.  In  other  instances 
again,  the  existence  of  cardiac  disease  may  interfere  \vith  the  proper  snpply  of 
blood  to  the  part. 

Great  lose  of  bloody  either  in  consequence  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  or  in  any 
other  way,  before  or  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  is  often  followed  by 
gangrene,  and  is  almost  certain  to  be  attended  by  this  result  if  a  second  ligature 
have  been  applied  to  a  higher  point  in  the  lower  extremity.  That  a  diminutioa 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  system  may,  under  the  most  fikvour- 
able  drcumstanoes,  become  a  cause  of  gangrene  after  the  ligature  of  a  main  artery, 
is  iUnstrated  by  the  statement  of  Hodgson  that,  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Hunterian  operation  into  Paris,  it  was  the  custom  to  employ  repeated 
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venesection  in  the  cases  operated  on;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
mortification  was  of  frequent  occurrence. 

A  more  common  cause  of  gangrene  is  the  difficulty  ejsiperienced  by  the  venous 
hhad  in  its  return  from  the  limb.  This  difficulty  always  exists  even  when  no 
mechanical  obstacle  impedes  the  return,  being  dependent  on  the  want  of  a 
proper  via  a  tergo  to  drive  on  the  blood.  The  propulsive  force  of  the  heart, 
the  main  agent  in  the  venous  circulation,  is  largely  expended  in  driving  the 
blood  through  the  narrow  and  circuitous  channels  of  the  anastomosing  vessels. 
This  difficulty  to  the  onward  passage  of  the  venous  blood  may,  if  there  exist 
any  cause  of  obstruction  in  the  larger  venous  trunks,  be  readily  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  arrest  the  circulation,  and  so  cause  the  limb  to  mortify. 
This  mechanical  obstacle  may  be  dependent  upon  the  occlusion  of  the  vein  by 
thrombosis  occurring  within  it  opposite  the  ligature,  by  its  transfixion  with 
the  aneurism-needle,  or  by  its  accidental  wound  with  the  knife  in  exposing  the 
artery.  When  such  an  injury,  followed  by  inflammation,  is  inflicted  on  a  vein, 
which,  like  the  femoral,  returns  the  great  mass  of  blood  from  a  limb,  gangrene 
is  almost  inevitable. 

The  supervention  of  erysipelas  in  the  limb  after  the  application  of  a 
ligature,  though  fortunately  not  of  very  firequent  occurrence,  is  a  source  of 
considerable  danger,  being  very  apt  to  give  rise  to  gangrene  by  the  tension  of 
the  parts  obstructing  the  anastomosing  circulation.  I  have  on  two  occasions 
seen  gangrene  of  the  fingers,  from  this  cause,  follow  ligature  of  the  vessels  of 
the  fore-arm. 

Abstraction  of  heat  from  the  limb,  either  directly  by  the  application  of 
oold,  or  indirectly  by  the  neglect  of  sufficient  precaution  to  keep  up  the  tem- 
perature of  the  part,  often  occasions  gangrene :  thus  Sir  A.  Cooper  saw  mortifi- 
cation follow  the  application  of  cold  lead-lotion  to  a  limb  in  which  the  femoral 
artery  had  been  tied ;  and  Hodgson  witnessed  the  same  result  when  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year. 

The  incautious  application  of  heat  may,  by  overstimulating  the  returning 
drcniation  of  the  limb,  especially  about  the  period  when  the  rising  tempera- 
ture is  an  indication  of  distension  of  the  capillary  vessels,  occasion  mortifi- 
cation. In  this  way  the  application  of  hot  bricks  and  bottles  to  the  feet  has 
given  rise  to  sloughing ;  and  Listen  was  compelled  to  amputate  the  thigh  after 
ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  for  gangrene  induced  by  fomenting  the  limb 
with  hot  water. 

The  application  of  a  bandage^  even  though  very  cautiously  made,  is  apt  to 
induce  rioughing  and  gangrene.  I  have  seen  this  happen  when  a  roller  was 
applied  to  the  leg  after  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  with  a  view  to  removing 
the  oedema. 

Churaotar. — The  gangrene  from  ligature  of  an  artery  is  almost  invariably 
of  the  moist  kind,  as  it  usually  arises  from  diminished  vis  a  tergo  and  conse- 
quent stagnation  of  blood,  llie  limb  first  becomes  oedematous ;  vesications 
then  form ;  and  the  skin  assumes  a  purplish  or  greenish-black  tint,  rapidly 
extending  up  to  the  seat  of  operation.  In  some  cases,  though  they  are  rare, 
simple  mummification  of  the  limb  comes  on ;  the  skin  assuming  a  dull 
jeDowish-white  hue,  mottled  by  streaks  that  correspond  to  the  veins,  and 
becoming  dry,  homy,  and  shrivelled,  about  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  instepi 

Tr«atm«nt. — ^Much  may  be  done  with  the  view  of  preventing  gangrene. 
Thus,  the  limb  should  be  slightly  elevated,  wrapped  up  loosely  in  cotton- 
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wadding,  and  laid  on  its  onter  side  after  the  operation.  If  the  weather  be 
cold,  hot-water  bottles  may  be  pnt  into  the  bed,  but  not  in  contact  with  the 
limb.  Should  there  be  any  appearance  of  stagnation  of  venous  blood,  the  plan 
recommended  by  Guthrie  of  employing  continuous  and  methodical  friction  in 
a  direction  upwards  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  keep  the  superficial  veins 
emptied,  may  be  practised. 

When  mortification  has  &irly  set  in,  amputation  of  the  Umb  should  be  per- 
formed at  once  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  life,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
patient's  constitutional  powers  are  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to  bear  the 
shock  of  the  operation.  The  limb  should  be  removed  at  the  seat  of  the  original 
wound,  or  opposite  the  point  at  which  the  artery  has  been  tied.  In  those  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  gangrene  follows  injury  of  the  femoral  artery  just  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  Guthrie  advises  that  the  amputation  should  be  done  below 
the  knee,  where  the  gangrene  usually  stops  for  a  time.  If  the  gangrene  spread, 
with  oedema  or  serous  infiltration  of  the  limb,  the  amputation  should  be  done 
high  up — at  the  shoulder-joint,  or  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh.  In  these 
cases  a  large  number  of  vessels  usually  require  ligature,  having  been  enlarged 
by  the  collateral  circulation. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


TRAUMATIC  ANEURISM  AND  AETERIO-VENOUS  WOUNDS. 


TmLUMATIO   ANXXTRISM. 

We  have  hitherto  discnflsed  the  treatment  of  an  injured  artery  having  an 
open  wound  communicating  with  it.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  case 
is  not  so  simple  as  that  which  has  been  described,  but  that,  in  addition  to  the 
wound  in  the  vessel,  there  is  subcutaneous  extravasation  of  blood,  with  more  or 
less  pulsation,  thrill,  and  bruit,  from  the  projection  into  it  of  blood  from  the 
wounded  vessel.  This  extravasation  constitutes  a  Traumatic  Anenrumi,  and 
may  arise  in  three  ways.  1.  There  may  be  an  obUque  or  indirect  puncture  into 
the  artery,  the  blood  furnished  by  which  partly  escapes  from  the  wound,  partly 
extmvasates  itself  into  the  tissues  around  the  vessel.  2.  The  puncture  in  the 
integuments  may  have  been  closed  by  plaster  or  bandage  ;  and  then  no  blood 
escaping  externally,  although  the  wound  in  the  artery  continues  patent,  the 
blood  is  forced  out  into  the  substance  of  the  limb  or  part.  3.  There  may  have 
been  no  external  wound,  but  the  artery  may  have  been  punctured  or  torn 
across  subcntaneously,  by  the  fragments  of  a  fractured  bone,  by  a  violent  strain 
or  twist  of  the  limb,  by  the  injury  inflicted  in  a  dislocation,  or  by  the  Surgeon 
in  his  e£Ebrt8  to  reduce  it. 

These  traumatic  aneurisms,  in  whatever  way  arising,  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
Diffused  and  the  Ctreumscribed, 

Diffused  Traumatic  Aneurism. — This  consists  of  an  effusion  of  blood 
poured  out  by  a  wounded  or  ruptured  artery  with  which  it  communicates ; 
limited  in  extent  by  the  resistance  of  surrounding  parts,  and  partially  co- 
agulating in  the  meshes  of  the  areolar  tissue.  It  has  no  sac ;  and  its  ill- 
defined  boundary,  composed  partly  of  coagulum,  partly  of  inflammatory 
exudation  from  the  tissues  into  which  the  blood  is  poured  out,  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  extend  under  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  blood,  which 
continues  to  be  projected  into  the  centre  of  the  tumour. 

This  form  of  traumatic  aneurism  is  indicated  by  a  subcutaneous,  soft,  and 
semi^fluctuating  tumour,  often  of  very  considerable  size.  If  the  communica- 
tion be  large  the  ti^mour  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the 
meet  intense  pain. '  At  first  the  skin  covering  it  is  of  its  natural  colour,  but 
it  gradually  becomes  bluish,  and  is  thinned  by  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  If  the  wound  in  the  vessel  be  rather  large,  there  will  be  a 
distinct  pulsation  in  the  tumour  synchronous  with  the  systole  of  the  heart, 
accompanied  by  a  thrilling,  purring,  or  jarring  sensation,  and  often  a  distinct 
and  loud  bruit.  In  other  cases,  if  the  injured  artery  be  small,  or  if  the  wound 
in  it  be  oblique,  and  of  limited  size,  there  may  be  no  distinct  pulsation  or 
brnit ;  the  tumour  being  either  indolent  and  semi-fluctuating,  or  having  an 
impulse  communicated  to  it  by  the  subjacent  artery.  In  those  cases  also  in 
the  artery  is  torn  completely  across,  or  in  which  the  effused  blood  co- 
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agnlateB  veiy  rapidly,  the  ordinary  anenrismal  brait  and  pulsation  may  be  yery 
obscnre  or  quite  absent.     In  such  cases,  the  diagnosis  is  often  extremely 
difficult.    From  the  redness  of  the  skin,  the  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  the  rapid  formation  of  the  tumour,  and  the  acute  pain,  a  diffused 
traumatic  aneurism  closely  resembles  an  acute  abscess,  and  many  cases  are  on 
record  in  which  an  incision  has  been  made  into  it  under  this  supposition.  The 
true  nature  and  gravity  of  the  tumour  may  usually  be  recogniz^  by  observing 
that  the  pulse  in  the  arteries  at  a  lower  point  is  absent,  that  there  is  great 
oedema  of  the  limb  from  pressure  on  the  veins  accompanying  the  arteiy,  and 
that  the  tumour  is  situated  in  the  line  of  one  of  the  main  arterial  trunks.  The 
immediate  relief  experienced  by  the  patient  when  the  main  trunk  above  the 
tumour  is  compressed  may  in  some  cases  aid  in  the  diagnosis,  but  too  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  this,  as  the  pain  of  an  acute  abscess  may  be 
to  some  extent  relieved  in  the  same  way.    In  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis 
cannot  be  otherwise  made  the  aspirator  may  be  used.    If  pure  blood  is  with- 
drawn in  large  quantities,  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  would  be  confirmed ;  if 
only  a  few  drops  of  blood  escaped  it  would  be  uncertain,  as  these  might  come 
from  the  inflamed  tissues  round  an  abscess ;  if  pus  mixed  with  blood  appeared 
in  the  syringe  it  might  still  be  an  aneurism  if  the  tumour  had  existed  any  length 
of  time,  as  suppuration  might  be  taking  place  round  the  extravasated  blood. 

These  tumours,  if  left  to  themselves,  rarely  undergo  spontaneous  cure,  but 
they  either  increase  in  size  until  the  integument  covering  them  sloughs  and 
ruptures,  or  the  external  wound,  which  has  been  temporarily  plugged  by  coaga- 
lum,  gives  way ;  or  else  they  inflame  and  suppurate,  pointing  at  last,  like  an 
abscess,  and,  on  bursting,  give  rise  to  a  sudden  gush  of  blood,  which  may  at 
once,  or  by  its  rapid  recurrence,  prove  fatal.  The  combined  obstruction  to 
the  flow  through  the  artery  and  the  pressure  on  the  veins  may  cause  gangrene 
of  the  limb  at  an  early  stage  of  the  case.  In  some  cases  the  boundary  of 
clotted  blood  and  inflammatory  exudation  may  give  way,  and  the  loss  of  blood 
extravasated  into  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  limb  may  be 
so  great  as  to  cause  death  from  syncope. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  pla& 
as  that  of  an  injured  artery  communicating  with  an  external  wound  ;  the  only 
difi^^rencc  being  that,  in  the  case  of  the  diffused  traumatic  aneurism,  the  aper- 
ture in  the  artery  opens  into  an  extravasation  of  blood  instead  of  upon  the 
sur&ce.  We  must  especially  be  upon  our  guard  not  to  be  misled  by  the  term 
aneurism,  and  not  to  attempt  to  treat  this  condition,  resulting  from  wound  or 
subcutaneous  laceration,  by  the  means  that  we  employ  with  success  in  the 
management  of  aneurism  proper.  In  a  pathological  aneurism  the  blood  is  con- 
tained within  a  sac,  which,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  is  essential  for  the  prooeas 
of  cure  of  the  disease.  In  the  diffused  traumatic  aneurism  there  is  no  sec, 
properly  speaking ;  and  hence  those  changes  to  which  a  sac  is  necessary  cannot 
take  place.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  the  Hunterian 
operation  for  aneurism,  applied  to  the  condition  now  under  consideration,  has 
not  terminated  in  danger  or  death  to  the  patient,  and  in  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Surgeon. 

The  proper  treatment  of  diffused  traumatic  aneurism  consists  in  laying  open 
the  tumour  by  a  stroke  of  the  scalpel,  removing  the  coagula,  dissecting  or 
rather  cleaning  out  the  artery,  and  ligaturing  it  above  and  below  the  wound 
in  it.    This  operation,  easy  in  description,  is  most  difficult  and  tedious  in 
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practice.  The  bleeding  is  often  profuse  ;  the  cavity  that  is  laid  open  is  large, 
ragged,  and  partially  filled  with  coagola  ;  it  is  often  with  much  difficulty  that 
the  artery  is  found  under  cover  of  these,  and  in  the  midst  of  infiltrated  and 
disorganized  tissues ;  and  when  it  is  found,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  a 
ligature  to  hold.  It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  operation  into  two 
stages: — 1.  Exposing  the  artery  ;  2.  Passing  the  ligature. 

First  Stage. — ^The  limb  should  be  rendered  bloodless  and  an  india-rubber 
tourniquet  applied,  whenever  this  is  possible.  If  the  artery  can  be  so  com- 
manded, the  diffused  aneurism  may  be  at  once  laid  open  freely  ;  but  if  not, 
the  Suigeon  must  proceed  more  cautiously.  He  must  make  a  small  aperture 
in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour,  and  introduce  two  of  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  so  as  to  plug  the  wound  in  the  integuments,  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  blood,  at  the  same  time  feeling  for  the  opening  in  the  artery, 
and  pressing  his  finger  well  upon  this.  Having  ascertained  that  he  controls 
the  vessel  thoroughly  by  the  pressure  of  his  left  index-  and  middle  fingers,  he 
may  proceed  to  slit  open  freely  the  wound  in  the  integuments,  and  clear  the 
clots  and  blood  thoroughly  out  of  the  aneurismal  tumour. 

Becond  Stage. — The  Surgeon  will  now  have  exposed  the  deep  part  of  the 
aneurismal  cavity.  The  artery  must  next  be  cleaned  for  the  appUcation  of  the 
ligature.  If  the  artery  be  commanded  above  by  an  elastic  tourniquet  the 
Surgeon  carefully  searches  for  the  opening  in  the  vessel.  If  he  cannot  find  it 
the  elastic  tourniquet  must  be  removed  and  the  artery  controlled  either  by  a 
screw  tourniquet  or  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant.  The  opening  can  then  be 
readily  found  by  allowing  a  jet  of  blood  to  escape.  Having  found  the  opening 
he  can  proceed  to  clean  the  artery.  This  may  best  be  done  by  passing  a  steel 
probe,  or,  what  is  better,  a  full-sized  bougie  or  sound,  into  Uie  open  wound 
in  the  artery  so  as  to  distend  the  vessel,  dissecting  down  on  each  side  of  this 
through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sac,  and  then  passing  the  ligature  in  the 
usual  way.  But  if  the  vessel  be  so  near  the  centre  of  the  circulation  that  it 
cannot  be  efficiently  commanded,  then  the  difficulties  become  &r  greater. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Surgeon  must,  if  possible,  replace  the  finger 
with  which  he  is  closing  the  wound  in  the  artery  by  that  of  an  assistant,  so 
that  he  may  have  both  hands  free  to  clean  the  artery.  The  change  must  be  niade 
instantaneously  to  avoid  loss  of  blood.  If,  however,  he  cannot  do  this  he 
muat,  while  keeping  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  firmly  pressed  on  the  open 
wound,  endeavour,  by  scratching  through  the  tissues  above  it,  to  expose  the 
arteiy  sufficiently  to  make  a  dip  with  the  needle  around  it,  and  thus  to  secure 
it.  This  part  of  the  operation  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  in  such  cases,  on 
account  of  the  infiltration  of  the  parte  and  the  thickening  of  the  structures 
preventing  the  artery  from  being  readily  distinguished  and  easily  cleared. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  distal  end  of  the  vessel,  if  it  be  com* 
pletely  divided,  is  especiaUy  difficult.  Should  it  not  be  practicable,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  actual  cautery,  or  pressure  by  means  of  a  sponge-tent  or  graduated 
compress,  will  be  found  the  best  means  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage. 

CiRCUHSCBiBED  TRAUMATIC  Aneubish  differs  entirely  from  the  diffused  in 
its  pathology  and  treatment,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  a  distinct  sac.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  form  of  aneurism. 

1.  In  the  first  variety,  a  puncture  is  made  in  an  artery,  or  the  vessel  is 
mptured  subcutaneously,  as  perhaps  in  the  reduction  of  an  old  dislocation ; 
blood  is  extravasated  into  the  adjoining  tissues ;  and,  if  there  be  an  external 
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aperture,  this  cicatrizes.  The  blood  that  is  extrayasated  becomes  sarroonded 
and  limited  by  inflammatory  exudation.  This  may  be  followed  by  the  gradual 
development  of  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  the  process  of  the  formation  of  a  scar. 
There  is  thus  formed  a  distinct  fibrous  sac,  the  tissue  of  which,  although  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  prevent  any  diffusion  of  the  blood,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  distending  force  of  the  heart ;  it  consequently  slowly  yields,  and  the 
tumour  increases  in  size.  The  yielding  of  the  sac  is  not  a  process  of  simple 
stretching,  for  it  does  not' become  proportionally  thinner  as  it  increases  in  size  ; 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  constant  growth  of  new  fibrous  tissue.  As  the  aneurism 
increases,  however,  and  produces  more  and  more  irritation  by  its  pressure,  and 
consequent  inflanmiation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  the  growth  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  less  perfect,  and  finally  becoming  too  soft  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
the  blood,  the  sac  may  rupture  and  the  aneurism  become  difl^sed.  The  sac  is 
externally  adherent  [to  the  surrounding  parts,  internally  it  is  soon  lined  by 
layers  of  fibrine  deposited  from  the  blood  that  passes  through  it.  This 
tumour,  usually  of  moderate  size,  and  of  tolerably  firm  consistence,  pulsates 
synchronously  with  the  beat  of  the  heart,  and  has  a  distinct  bruit,  both  of 
which  cease  when  the  artery  leading  to  it  is  compressed.  This  form  of  cir- 
cimiscribed  traumatic  aneurism  most  commonly  occurs  from  punctured  wounds 
of  small  arteries,  as  the  temporal,  plantar,  palmar,  radial,  and  ulnar. 
The  Treatmmit  to  be  adopted  depends  upon  the  size  and  situation  of  the 

artery  with  which  the  tumour  is  connected.  If 
the  artery  be  small,  and  so  situated  that  it  can  be 
opened  without  much  subsequent  inconvenience  to 
the  patient,  as  on  the  temple  or  in  the  fore-arm,  it 
should  be  laid  open,  the  coagula  turned  out,  and 
the  vessel  ligatured  above  and  below  the  wound  in 
it.  If  the  tumour  be  so  situated,  as  in  the  palm, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  and  hazardous  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  patient's  hand  to  lay  it  open,  the 
Hunterian  operation  for  aneurism  should  be  per- 
formed, as  was  successfully  done  in  a  case  (Fig.  1G4) 
in  which  the  brachial  was  ligatured  for  an  aneurism 
of  this  kind  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  following 
serious  injury  to  the  hand  from  a  powder-flask  ex- 
plosion. When  it  is  connected  with  the  superficial 
palmar  arch  I  have,  however,  successfully  adopted 
the  old  operation  of  laying  the  tumour  open, 
taking  out  coagula,  and  ligiituring  the  artery  at 
the  seat  of  injury. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  this  form  of  traumatic  aneurism  is  connected  with  a 
large  artery ;  when  it  is,  the  vessel  may  be  ligatured  above,  but  close  to  the 
sac,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  next  variety.  If  this  form  of  traumatic  aneurism 
have  increased  greatly  in  bulk,  so  that  the  skin  becomes  thin  and  discoloured^ 
or  if  inflammation  ensue,  and  symptoms  of  impending  suppuration  take  place 
around  it,  then  it  would  be  useless  to  ligature  the  artery  above  the  tumour,  as 
this  would  certainly  give  way,  and  secondary  haemorrhage  follow.  Here  the 
proper  course  is  to  lay  open  the  sac,  turn  out  the  contents,  and  tie  the  arteiy 
above  and  below  the  part  that  is  wounded. 

2.  The  next  form  of  circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism  is  of  rare  occnnence. 


Fig.  164.  —  ClrcamscTibed  Trmu- 
roatic  Aneiirisni  in  Ball  of 
Thaiiib  after  a  Powder-flaak 
Explotfion. 
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and  arises  osaally  from  a  small  puncture  in  a  large  artery,  as  the  axillary  or 
the  carotid.  The  vessel  bleeds  freely ;  bat,  the  haemorrhage  being  arrested  by 
pressure,  the  external  wound  and  that  in  the  artery  close.  The  cicatrix  in  the 
artery  gradually  yields,  forming,  at  the  end  of  weeks  or  months,  a  tumour 
which  enlarges,  dilates,  and  pulsates  eccentrically,  with  distinct  bruit,  having 
all  the  symptoms  that  characterize  an  aneurism  from  disease,  and  having  a  sac 
continuous  with  the  outer  coat  and  sheath  of  the  vessel.  It  is  at  first  soft  and 
compressible  on  being  squeezed,  but  becomes  harder  and  firmer,  and  cannot  be 
so  lessened  after  a  time.  It  consists  of  a  distinct  circumscribed  sac,  formed 
by  the  yielding  of  the  cicatrix  in  the  external  coat  and  sheath  of  the  artery,  no 
blood  being  effused  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  Treatment  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  tumour.  If  this  be 
small  or  but  moderate  in  size,  it  consists  in  the  ligature  or  compression  of  the 
artery  leading  to  the  sac,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  that  guide  us  in 
the  treatment  of  aneurism  from  disease ;  though,  from  the  healthy  state  of  the 
coats  of  the  vessel,  the  artery  may  be  ligatured  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sac. 

As  there  is  a  distinct  cyst  or  sac  in  these  circumscribed  aneurisms,  the 
changes  that  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Treatment  of  Aneurisms 
in  general  take  place;  the  tumour  gradually  becoming  consolidated,  and 
eventuaUy  absorbed.  Should,  however,  the  aneurism  have  attained  an  enor- 
mous magnitude,  or  should  it,  from  being  circumscribed,  have  become  diffused 
by  the  rupture  of  the  sac,  then  the  tumour  must  be  laid  freely  open,  the 
coagula  turned  out,  and  the  artery  ligatured  as  in  the  ordinary  diffused 
aneurism. 

ABTXBIO-VXMOUB    WOXmDS. 

A  wound  in  an  artery  may  communicate  with  a  corresponding  one  in  a 
contiguous  vein,  giving  rise  to  two  distinct  forms  of  disease — Aneurismal 
Varix  and  Varicose  Aneurism,  These  preternatural  communications,  which 
were  first  noticed  and  accurately  described  by  W.  Hunter,  were  common 
formerly  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  as  a  consequence  of  the  puncture  of  the 
brachial  artery  in  bleeding  ;  but  they  have  been  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
body  in  which  an  artery  and  vein  lie  in  close  juxtaposition,  ha\ang  been  found 
oocurringas  a  consequence  of  wounds  of  the  subclavian,  radial,  carotid,  temporal, 
iliac,  femoral,  popliteal,  and  tibial  arteries.  The  two  forms  of  disease  to  which 
the  preternatural  communication  between  arteries  and  veins  gives  rise,  differ 
so  completely  in  their  nature,  symptoms,  effects,  and  treatment,  that  separate 
consideration  of  each  is  required. 

AxEUBiSHAL  Varix  results  when,  a  contiguous  artery  and  vein  having  been 
perforated,  adhesion  takes  place  between  the  two  vessels  at  the  seat  of  injury, 
the  conmiunication  between  them  continuing  pervious,  and  a  portion  of  the 
arterial  blood  being  projected  directly  into  the  vein  at  each  beat  of  the  pulse. 
Opposite  to  the  aperture  of  communication  between  the  two  vessels,  which  is 
always  rounded  and  smooth,  the  vein  will  be  found  to  be  dilated  into  a 
fusiform  pouch,  with  tliickened  coats.  The  veins  of  the  part  generally  are 
considerably  enlarged,  somewhat  nodulated,  tortuous,  and  thickened.  The 
arteiy  above  the  wound  is  dilated  ;  below,  it  is  usually  somewhat  contracted. 
These  pathological  conditions  are  evidently  due  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
arterial  blood  finding  its  way  into  the  vein,  distending  and  irritating  it 
by  itfl  pressure^  and  less  consequently  being  conveyed  by  the  lower  portion  of 
the  artery. 

Vol.  I.  o  a 
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The  Symptoau  consist  of  a  tnmour  at  the  scat  of  injury,  which  can  be 
emptied  by  pressure  npon  the  artery  leadinj;  to  it,  or  hy  compressing  its  walla. 
If  subcutaneous,  this  tumour  is  of  a  blue  or  purple  colour,  of  an  oblong  shape, 
and  will  be  seen  to  receive  the  dilated  and  tortuous  veins.  It  will  l>e  found 
to  pulsate  distinctly  with  a  tremnlouB  jarring  motion,  rather  than  a  distinct 
impulse.  Auscultation  detects  in  it  a  loud  and  blowing,  whiffing,  rasping,  or 
hissing  sound,  usually  of  a  peculiarly  harsh  character.  This  sound  has  very 
aptly  been  compared  by  Porter  to  the  noise  made  by  a  fly  ia  a  paper-bag,  and 
by  Liston  to  the  sound  of  distant  and  complicated  machinery.  The  thrill  and 
Bonnd  arc  more  distinct  in  the  npper  than  in  the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  and 
are  most  perceptible  if  the  limb  be  allowed  to  hang  down  so  as  to  become  oon- 
gcHted.  Besides  these  local  symptoms,  there  is  usually  some  mnscnlar  weak- 
ness, together  with  diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the  part  supplied  by  the 
injured  artery. 

Craatnunt. — As  this  condition,  when  once  established,  is  stationary,  all 
operative  interference  should  be  avoided,  an  elastic  bandage  merely  being 
applied.  Should  a  case  occur  in  which  more  than  this  is  required,  the  artery 
must  be  cut  down  upon  and  ligatnred  on  each  side  of  the  wound  in  it. 
Holmes  suggests  that  in  aneurismal  varix  a  cure  mi;,'ht  possibly  be  obtained 
by  pressure  directed  solely  to  the  orifice  in  the  vein. 

Varicose  Aneukisx. — In  this  case  the  openings  in  the  artery  and  Tcin  do 


Fig.  Its.— A  VulcoM  Aneuiiim  it  the  Bend  of  tbe  Ann  miu]x.'i]Ht. 

not  directly  communicate  (see  Figs.  IC5  and  166),  bnt  an  aneurismal  sac  is 
formed  between  the  two  vessels,  into  which  the  blood  is  poured  before  passing 
into  the  vein. 
The  PBthtdogioftl  CoaditioB  of  this  form  of  injury  consists  in  the  fomui- 


tion  of  a  circumscnbed  traumatic  aneurism,  communicating  on  one  side  with 
the  artery,  and  on  the  other  with  the  vein,  which  is  always  in  a  state  of  vuix. 
A  varicose  aneurism  is,  in  fact,  a  circomscribed  traumatic  anenrism  pbu  mn 
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anenrismal  varix.  This  condition  is  well  represented  in  the  annexed  cuts, 
from  drawings  of  Sir  C,  Bell's,  in  the  mnsenin  of  University  College,  represent- 
ing a  varicose  aneurism  before  and  after  it  had  been  opened  (Pigs.  1*15  to  108). 
In  this  case  there  appears  to  have  heen  a  high  division  of  the  brachial,  and  a 
commimieating  branch  below  the  wound,  between  the  radial  and  ulnar ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  an  Mr.  Shaw  informs  me,  the  tumour  pulsated  as 
forcibly  after  the  artery  had  been  tied  as  before,  the  blood  finding  ita  way 


Fig.  in.— Tbe  ume  TntDour  laid  oikr,  iibuwli|||  tfar  arcuui«ril»l  Ftlse  Aneuritm  telwcsa 

back  through  the  aneorism  into  the  veins.     Gangrene  of  the  hand  and  arm 
followed. 

STmptoau. — In  the  symptoina  of  varicose  aneurism,  we  have  a  combination 
of  the  characters  of  aneurismal  varix  and  of  the  circumscribed  traumatic 
anenrism  ;  there  is  a  pulsating  tamour,  at  first  soft  and  compressible,  but, 


Fl(.  108.— Ths  ojieiiHl  Tumour  ivinived  friitii  iu  CuiuciioDa. 

aft«r  a  time,  assuming  a  more  solid  consistence,  in  conseqnence  of  the  deposition 
of  fibrin  within  it :  superficial  to  this  tumour,  the  vein  that  has  been  punctured 
is  dilated  into  a  fusiform  pouch,  presenting  the  ordinary  characters  of  varix. 
The  sounds  heard  in  these  tumours  are  of  two  distinct  kinds :  there  is  the 
peculiar  bnzzing  thrill  that  always  exists  where  there  is  a  preternatural  com- 
munication between  an  artery  and  vein ;  besides  this  there  is  a  blowing  or 
bellows  sound,  dependent  on  the  aneurism.  These  signs  arc  most  iwrceptible 
w^ien  the  limb  is  in  a  dependent  position  ;  and  the  sounds  can  often  be  heard 
in  the  veins  at  a  considerable  distanee  from  tlie  seat  of  injury.  There  is 
also  some  impairment  in  the  nutrition  and  tem|wntture  of  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  injured  vessels.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  aneurismal  tamour  lying 
between  the  artery  and  vein  continues  to  increase  in  size,  and  to  become 
hardened  by  the  deposition  of  laminated  fibrine.     If  left  to  itself,  it  would 
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probably  continue  to  enlarge  until  sloughing  of  the  integuments  covering  it 
occurred,  followed  by  haemorrhage.  In  some  cases,  the  aperture  of  oommuni- 
tion  between  the  vein  and  sac  becomes  closed,  and  the  tumour  is  converted  into 
a  simple  circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  conducted  on  different 
principles  from  those  that  have  been  laid  down  as  required  in  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumscribed traumatic  aneurism  ;  the  difference  depending  upon  the  fact,  that 
in  the  varicose  aneurism  there  is  always  a  double  aperture  in  the  sac,  and  that 
thus  the  proper  deposition  of  laminated  fibrin  necessary  for  its  occlusion  can- 
not take  place.  The  sac  of  such  an  aneurism  may  be  compared  to  one  that  has 
been  ruptured,  or  accidentally  opened,  in  which  we  could  consequently  not 
expect  the  occurrence  of  those  changes  that  are  necessary  for  the  cure  of 
aneurism  by  the  Hunterian  operation. 

In  a  varicose  aneurism,  consequently,  the  sac  must  be  freely  incised,  and 
the  artery  tied  on  each  side  of  the  puncture  in  it.  This  procedure  may,  unless 
the  Surgeon  be  careful,  and  properly  understand  the  pathology  of  this  disease, 
be  attended  by  some  difficulty  (Fig.  1G7).  The  operation  will,  however,  be 
greatly  simplified  by  exsanguinating  the  limb  by  means  of  the  elastic  roller 
and  the  tourniquet.  If  this  device  be  adopted,  the  Surgeon  will  be  able 
to  see  clearly  what  he  is  about.  After  the  first  incision  has  been  made  through 
the  integuments,  the  dilated  vein  will  be  laid  open,  and  an  aperture  wiD  be  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  from  which  arterial  blood  may  be  made  to  issue 
by  relaxing  the  tourniquet.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  find  the  artery  immedi- 
diately  below  this  aperture,  the  Surgeon  will  be  disappointed,  for  the  sac  of 
the  circumscribed  aneurism  intervenes  between  the  two  vessels.  That  this 
aperture  leads  into  the  sac,  and  not  into  the  artery,  may  readily  be  ascertained 
by  introducing  a  probe  into  it,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  capable  of  being 
carried  sideways,  as  well  as  upwards  and  downwards,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  in  different  directions  altogether  out  of  the  course  of  the  artery.  In  order 
to  expose  this  vessel  properly,  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  must  be  introduced 
into  this  opening,  and  the  sac  of  the  false  aneurism  slit  up  to  its  full  extent, 
the  coagula  turned  out,  and  the  punctm*e  in  the  artery  sought  for  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity  that  has  been  exposed  ;  this  may  now  readily  be  made  visible  by 
the  escape  of  a  jet  of  arterial  blood  on  relaxing  the  pressure  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  artery  ;  a  ligature  must  then  be  pjissed  above  and  below  the 
opening. 

Vanzetti  has  recorded  a  case  of  varicose  aneurism  of  the  bracliial  artery 
cured  in  six  hours  by  digital  compxession,  applied  simultaneously  to  the 
artery  above  the  tumour,  and  to  the  orifice  leiiding  from  the  sac  into  the  vein. 
Franzolini  cured  a  case  in  the  same  way,  after  sixty  days'  compression,  at 
irregular  intervals.  In  Fischer's  tables  are  twelve  cases  of  varicose  aneurism, 
nine  of  which  were  cured  by  digiUil  compression.  In  at  least  four  of  these 
cures  it  was  applied  as  above  described.  It  seems  therefore  that  digital  pres- 
sure is  a  hojxiful  mode  of  treating  such  cases. 
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Carotid  Artery. — Wounds  of  the  Carotid  Artery,  and  of  its  primary 
and  secondary  divisions,  are  more  frequent  in  civil  practice  than  similar  injuries 
of  any  other  set  of  arteries  in  the  body,  in  consequence  of  the  neck  being 
frequently  the  seat  of  suicidal  attempts.  The  haemorrhage  from  wounds  of 
the  main  trunk  is  so  copious  as  often  to  be  immediately  fatal.  In  the  event 
of  a  Surgeon  being  at  hand,  both  ends  of  the  bleeding  vessel  must  be  at  once 
ligatured.  Should  the  jugular  vein  be  also  wounded  a  ligature  must  be 
applied,  if  possible,  by  pinching  up  the  woimd  and  applying  the  thread  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  completely  occlude  the  vessel.  Should  the  hsemorrhage, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  proceed  from  a  deep  branch  of  the 
external  carotid,  as  the  internal  maxillary,  so  situated  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  vessel  being  exposed  and  ligatured  at  the  seat  of  wound,  the  ordinary 
rule  of  practice  of  tying  a  wounded  artery  at  the  seat  of  injury  must  be 
departed  from,  and  the  main  trunk  be  tied  at  the  most  convenient  spot. 
Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  whether,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  better  to  tie  the  external  or  the  common  carotid.  Guthrie 
strongly  advocated  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  external  carotid,  but 
most  Surgeons  have  preferred  to  tie  the  common  trunk  above  the  omo-hyoid, 
fearing  that  the  application  of  a  ligature  amongst  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  external  carotid  would  be  followed  by  secondary  haemorrhage.  The  results 
of  this  operation,  however,  have  been  far  from  satisfactory ;  not  only  have 
many  patients  died  directly  from  the  operation  itself,  but  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion the  haemorrhage  for  which  it  was  performed  has  recurred  and  proved 
fatal  Harrison  Cripps  has  collected  50  cases  of  ligature  of  the  common 
trunk  for  haemorrhage,  28  of  which  terminated  fatally.  He  therefore  advo- 
cates a  return  to  Guthrie's  practice  of  applying  the  ligature  to  the  external 
carotid,  and  the  exact  point  he  recommends  is  between  the  superior  thyroid 
and  the  lingual.  This  operation  is  not  difficult  of  performance,  and  seems  in 
itself  to  be  less  dangerous  than  the  deligation  of  the  main  trunk.  Madelung 
has  collected  the  records  of  60  cases,  of  which  only  7  died.  There  seems 
every  reason  therefore  for  preferring  it,  when  possible,  to  the  more  serious 
operation  of  tying  the  common  trunk. 

Internal  Carotid. — If  the  internal  carotid  is  wounded,  ligature  of  the 
common  carotid  gives  the  best  chance  of  recovery. 

In  consequence  of  the  speedy  fatality  of  the  wounds  of  the  carotid  artery 
and  its  branches,  Tranmatie  Ajaenrimui  are  rarely  met  with  in  this  situation  ; 
they  do,  however,  occasionally  occur,  and  the  records  of  surgery  contain  at 

•  A  fWl  dencrlption  of  the  ojierations  required  for  the  ligature  of  the  varioua  arteries  will  be  found  In 
ToL  II.,  Chaptera  XLIII.  and  XLIV. 
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least  six  instances  of  the  kind,  in  each  of  which  the  common  carotid  was  tied, 
and  the  patient  nltimately  recovered. 

Anenrismal  Variz  in  the  Veck,  dependent  on  ponctnre  of  the  Zntemal 
Jugnlar  Vein  and  Carotid  Artery,  usually  the  result  of  sword-thrusts,  is 
apparently  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  traumatic  aneurism  in  this  region  ; 
probably  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  vein  rendering  it  difficult  for  the 
artery  to  be  wounded  on  the  outer  or  anterior  sides,  without  fii-st  perforating 
that  vessel.  Tlie  symptoms  ofter  the  general  characteristics  of  aneurismal  varix, 
but  have  several  points  that  are  worthy  of  special  remark.  The  wound  of  the 
vessels  has  been  in  every  instance  followed  by  the  effusion  of  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  neck  ;  the  extravasation  acquiring 
the  size  of  even  a  child's  head,  and  threatening  immediate  suffocation.  As  this 
extravasation  subsided,  the  ordinary  characters  of  aneurismal  varix  began  to 
manifest  themselves.  The  period  at  which  these  symptoms  first  made  their 
appearance  varied  somewhat  in  the  different  cafies,  but  they  always  occorred 
within  four  or  five  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  In  none  of  the  cases  did 
the  disease  appear  to  shorten  life,  or  to  occasion  any  dangerous  or  inconvenient 
effects,  with  the  exception  of  some  difficulty  in  lying  on  the  affected  side,  and 
occasional  giddiness  or  noise  in  the  head  on  stooping.  No  operation  is 
permissible  in  these  affections. 

Varicose  Aneurism  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  this  situation.  There  is 
indeed  only  one  case  on  record.  It  was  situated  close  to  the  skull,  and  rescdted 
from  a  buUet  wound. 

Temporal  Artery. — Traumatie  Anenriam  of  the  Temporal  Artery, 
and  of  ito  branches,  occasionally  occurs  as  the  result  of  partial  di^ifiion  of 
these  vessels  in  cupping  on  the  temple.  I  have  met  with  two  cases  of  this 
kind,  in  both  of  which  the  disease  was  readily  cured  by  laying  the  tumour 
open,  turning  out  its  contents,  and  tying  the  artery  on  each  side  of  it. 

Internal  Maxillary. — This  artery  is  occasionally  injured  and  wounded 
in  gun-shot  wounds.  If  the  haemorrhage  is  too  copious  to  be  restrained 
by  cold  or  styptics,  the  external  or  common  carotid  must  be  tied. 

Lingual  Artery. — This  vessel  is  occasionally  injured  in  gunnshot  wounds. 
If  the  Surgeon  can  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  blood  is  coming  from  the 
lingual,  he  may  tie  that  vessel  above  the  hyoid  bone  (See  Diseases  of  the 
Tongue) ;  otherwise  it  is  better  to  ligature  the  external  or  common  carotid. 

Vertebral  Artery. — ^Wounds  of  the  Vertebral  Artery  occasionaDy 
occur  as  the  result  of  stabs  in  the  neck  ;  and  several  cases  of  traumatic  aneurism 
in  this  situation  have  been  recorded.  In  these  wounds  there  is  a  danger  of 
mistaking  the  source  of  the  hiemorrhage,  as  pressure  on  the  carotid,  if  made 
below  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  arrests  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  vertebral  as  well,  which,  up  to  this  point,  lies  immediately  l)eneath 
it.  This  transverse  process  is  at  least  two  inches  above  the  clavicle,  and  lies 
much  higher  than  one  is  apt  to  think.  There  are  no  less  than  eleven  cases  on 
record,  in  which  the  carotid  has  been  tied  for  a  wound  of  the  vertebral,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  mistake.  Wlien  the  wound  of  the  artery  is  situated  between 
two  transverse  processes,  ligature  is  almost  impossible,  and  the  Surgeon  will 
be  obliged  to  trust  to  plugging  the  wound,  and  to  the  use  of  styptics.  The 
recorded  cases  of  this  injury  are  fully  reviewed  by  Holmes  in  his  lectures  on 
the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Aneurism. 
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IiTTERNAL  Mammart. — Wounds  of  this  artery  rarely  come  under  treatment, 
as  its  course  lies  chiefly  in  front  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  so  that  pene- 
trating wounds  implicating  it  are  usually  immediately  fatal  from  injury  to  the 
parts  beneath.  The  treatment,  in  case  the  patient  escapes  fatal  injuries  to 
deeper  parts,  is  to  tie  the  artery  at  the  wounded  spot,  if  necessary  removing  a 
costal  cartilage  in  order  to  expose  it.  No  other  treatment  is  likely  to  arrest 
the  bleeding,  because  of  the  free  anastomoses  with  the  intercostals. 

Intebcostal  Arteries. — These  are  rarely  wounded  except  in  gunshot- 
fractures  or  stabs  fracturing  a  rib.  The  haemorrhage  is  seldom  severe  ;  but 
should  it  require  treatment^  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  corresponding  to  the 
artery  must 'be  exposed  by  a  free  incision.  On  removing  the  fragments  the 
bleeding  artery  may  come  into  view,  and  can  be  twisted  or  tied  ;  or  it  may  be 
turned  out  of  its  groove  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator,  and  sufficiently 
exposed  to  be  tied.  If  necessary,  a  piece  of  rib  may  be  removed  to  expose  the 
vessel  more  fully.  As  a  temporary  means  of  arresting  hsBmorrhage,  pressure 
may  be  applied  in  the  following  way.  A  piece  of  linen  is  to  be  pushed 
through  the  wound  into  the  pleural  cavity,  so  as  to  form  a  pocket  inside  ;  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lint  or  tow  is  pushed  into  the  pocket  to  make  it  too  large 
to  pass  out  by  the  intercostal  space ;  it  is  then  forcibly  pulled  upon  by  the 
part  of  the  linen  outside  the  chest-walls,  and  secured  in  position  by  a  couple 
of  pins  pushed  across  the  neck  on  a  level  with  the  skin. 

VX8SBZ18    OV  SHX   XTFntB  ZaZlCB 

Subclavian  Artery. — A  Wound  of  the  Bubdayiaji  Artery  may  be 
looked  upon  as  almost  invariably  fatal ;  though,  in  consequence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  vessel  is  protected  by  the  clavicle,  this  injury  can 
scarcely  occur  except  from  gun-shot-violence  or  stabs.  From  the  rapidly 
fatal  nature  of  wounds  of  the  subclavian  artery,  Tranmatie  Aneuriraui  in 
this  situation  are  not  met  with  ;  but  where  the  artery  passes  into  the  axilla 
below  the  margin  of  the  first  rib,  they  are  not  unirequent. 

Ajienrinial  Variz,  resulting  from  wound  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  and 
Veiny  has  been  seen,  notwithstanding  the  separation  that  exists  between  the 
two  vessels  throughout  their  whole  extent.  These  injuries  have  likewise 
usoally  been  the  result  of  sword-thrusts,  and  do  not  admit  of  any  surgical 
interference. 

Axillary  Artery. — In  Open  Wounds  of  the  Axillary  Artery  and  of 
ita  Branehes,  the  rule  of  practice  consists  in  cutting  down  upon  the  bleeding 
vessel  and  ligaturing  it  on  each  side  of  the  wound.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  the  arterial  branches  given  off  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  first  rib  and 
the  fold  of  the  axilla  being  very  numerous^  a  punctured  wound  of  the  axilla  or 
side  of  the  chest  may  injure  one  of  these  vessels  ;  though  from  its  course,  and 
the  free  flow  of  arterial  blood  that  has  followed  the  stab,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  axillary  artery  itself  has  been  punctured.  The  particular  vessel  injured  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  following  up  the  wound,  and  ligaturing  the  artery  that 
famishes  the  blood  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  successfully  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor  across  the  line  of  their 
fibres. 
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In  some  cases,  however,  the  state  of  the  parts  may  be  such,  that  it  may  be 
impossible  to  trace  the  artery  at  the  depth  at  which  it  is  situated,  or  even  to 
expose  it  in  a  more  superficial  situation,  as  in  the  stump  after  amputation  at 
the  shoulder-joint.  In  these  circumstances,  the  rule  of  ligaturing  an  artery  at 
the  seat  of  injury  may  be  departed  from,  and  the  main  trunk  should  be  tied 
either  above  or  below  the  clavicle ;  and  the  success  of  this  operation  has  been 
sufficient  to  justify  our  having  recourse  to  it,  rather  than  exhaust  the  patient  by 
any  prolonged  attempts  at  the  ligature  of  the  vessel  in  the  open  wound,  though 
I  think  that  this  ought  first  to  be  attempted.  Of  15  cases  in  which  the  artery 
was  ligatured  either  above  or  below  the  clavicle,  for  haemorrhage  from  wounds 
in  the  axilla  or  from  stumps,  I  find  that  9  were  cured  and  6  died.  Although 
the  suceess  is  about  equal  in  whichever  situation  the  vessel  be  tied,  I  should 
certainly  give  the  preference  to  the  supraclavicular  operation,  cfwing  to  the 
greater  facility  of  its  performance,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  collateral 
branches  at  the  seat  of  ligature.  In  some  cases,  however,  especially  after 
amputations  at  the  shoulder,  the  clavicle  is  pushed  up  at  its  acromial  end,  and 
then  the  artery  might  be  best  reached  below  the  clavicle,  under  or  through 
the  pectoral  muscles. 

Tranmatio  Aneurism  in  the  Axilla  is  not  of  nnfrequent  occurrence, 
arising  from  gun-shot-wounds,  or  from  the  thrust  of  a  knife,  sabre,  or 
other  pointed  weapon.  In  some  cases  the  injury  arises  from  a  subcutaneous 
rupture  of  the  vessel,  the  patient  stretching  out  and  straining  his  arm  in  an 
attempt  to  save  himself  from  billing,  and  feeling  a  sudden  snap  in  the  axilla, 
which  is  followed  rapidly  by  the  formation  of  a  diffused  aneurism. 

There  are  several  cases  on  record  in  which  axillary  aneurism  has  resulted 
from  violent  attempts  made  by  Surgeons  in  the  reduction  of  old-standing 
dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Thus  Pelletan  mentions  a  case  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  tumour,  being  supposed  to  be  emphysematous,  was 
opened,  and  the  patient  perished  of  hsemorrhage.  Warren  relates  a  case  of 
diffused  axillary  aneurism  resulting  from  rupture  of  the  artery,  in  consequence 
of  the  Surgeon  attempting  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  by  using 
his  foot  as  a  fulcrum  in  the  axilla,  but  without  taking  off  his  boot.  Gibson 
has  related  three  cases  of  axillary  aneurism  following  rupture  of  the  artery,  in 
the  attempt  to  reduce  old-standing  dislocations  with  the  pulleys.  These  cases 
are  of  much  interest  to  the  Surgeon,  as  showing  the  necessity  for  great 
caution  in  the  use  of  powerful  extending  force  in  the  reduction  of  old  dis- 
locations, adhesions  having  possibly  formed  between  the  artery  and  head  of 
the  bone. 

In  those  cases  of  diffused  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  axilla  that  arise  from 
subcutaneous  rupture  or  laceration  of  the  artery,  the  condition  of  parts  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  an  open  wound  of  the  vessel,  with  the 
exception  of  the  absence  of  any  external  aperture  in  the  integuments.  In  these 
cases  a  tumour  of  considerable  size,  hard  or  fluctuating,  according  to  the  state 
of  coagulation  of  its  contents,  forms  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  If  it  have 
formed  very  quickly,  the  artery  being  torn  across,  and  the  blood  coagulating  as 
it  is  effused,  it  >vill  not  present  the  ordinary  aueurismal  signs,  but  may  merely 
resemble  an  ordinary  extravasation ;  from,  this,  however,  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  loss  of  the  pulse  at  the  ^vrist,  and  by  the  oedema  of  the  arm. 
If  it  form  slowly,  the  blood  continuing  fluid,  there  will  be  the  usual  signs  of 
aneurism,  such  as  thrill,  and  pulsation.    In  all  these  cases,  there  is  much 
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oedema  of  the  ann,  with  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  slough- 
ing of  the  tumour  and  the  parts  amongst  which  it  Ues,  with  perhaps  gangrene 
of  the  limb  itself. 

Some  of  these  traumatic  axillary  aneurisms  have  a  tendency  to  diffuse  them- 
selves with  great  rapidity,  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  hollow  of  the  armpit,  ex- 
tending under  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  even  up  around  the  shoulder.  In  other 
cases  again,  when  more  circumscribed,  the  disease  may  get  well  spontaneously, 
as  happened  in  cases  recorded  by  Van  Swieten,  Sabatier,  and  Hodgson.  In 
other  instances  again,  the  disease  has  remained  stationary  for  years,  or  has 
undergone  consolidation  under  medical  treatment.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  sound  practice  to  leave  a  traumatic  aneurism  of  this  artery  without 
surgical  interference,  after  the  ordinary  dietetic  and  hygienic  plans  of  treat- 
ment have  failed  in  effecting  a  cure,  for  it  may  at  any  time  become  rapidly 
diffused,  or  inflame  and  suppurate. 

The  Treatment  of  traumatic  axillary  aneurism  must  depend  on  the  question 
whether  it  be  diffused  or  circumscribed. 

When  a  diffused  traumatic  aneurism  of  recent  origin,  rapid  formation,  and 
dependent  upon  puncture  of  the  artery,  is  met  with  in  the  axilla,  the  treatment 
must  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  wounded  artery,  without  extra- 
vasation, in  this  situation.  As  Outhrie  very  justly  observes,  it  can  make  no 
difference  whether  the  puncture  in  the  skin  has  healed  or  not — the  condition 
of  the  artery  must  be  the  same.  The  tumour  should  be  laid  open,  the  coagula 
turned  out,  the  artery  sought  for,  and  ligatured  where  wounded.  There  is, 
however,  danger  after  this  operation,  either  of  secondary  haemorrhage  coming 
on  from  the  seat  of  wound,  by  blood  conveyed  through  the  collateral  vessels 
which  open  into  the  subscapular  and  circumflex  arteries ;  or  else  of  the  limb 
falling  into  a  state  of  gangrene.  In  either  case,  amputation  at  the  shoulder 
and  through  the  aneurismal  extravasation  is  the  only  practice  that  holds  out  a 
chance  of  life  to  the  patient. 

In  diffused^  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  axilla  from  subcutaneous  rupture  or 
laceration  of  the  axillary  artery,  the  choice  would  lie  between  treating  the 
injury  by  direct  incision,  and  ligaturing  the  vessel  above  the  clavicle.  The 
ligature  of  the  vessel  above  the  clavicle  has  been  done  three  times,  with  only 
one  recovery,  two  of  the  patients  dying  of  gangrene  and  secondary  haemorrhage. 
In  the  successful  case,  secondary  haemorrhage  had  occurred  ;  and  gangrene  of 
the  arm,  which  threatened,  was  prevented,  and  the  patient  saved,  by  amputa- 
tion at  the  shoulder-joint.  The  result,  therefore,  of  ligature  is  so  little  promis- 
ing, that  few  Surgeons  would  be  disposed,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  repeat 
this  operation. 

The  only  other  alternative  consists  of  treating  the  ruptured  artery  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  wounded  one,  disregarding  the  accidental  complication  of 
the  subcutaneous  accumulation  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  This  undoubtedly 
is  the  proper  surgical  principle  on  which  to  act  in  these  cases.  Its  adoption 
has  been  strongly  urged  by  Guthrie,  and  its  advantage  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  success  attending  it  in  several  cases  in  which  it  has  been  adopted  by 
Paget,  Syme,  and  others.  The  operation  consists  in  compressing  the  sub- 
clavian above  the  clavicle,  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  from  the  surface, 
or,  as  was  done  by  Syme  in  his  case,  by  previously  making  an  incision  over  it, 
through  which  it  could  be  more  readily  commanded  ;  then  laying  the  tumour 
open  by  a  free  incision  through  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  and  the  pectoral 
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muscles,  turning  out  the  coagula,  and  seeking  for  and  ligaturing  both  ends  of 
the  artery  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  distal  extremity  of  the  torn 
vessel  will  probably  bleed  freely,  owing  to  the  open  anastomoses  round  the 
shoulder. 

Circumscribed  Traumatic  Aneurisms  of  the  Axillary  Artery  are  not 
uncommonly  of  slow  formation,  existing  for  several  months  or  years  before 
they  require  operation,  although  resulting  from  punctured  wound  of  the  arm- 
pit. In  chronic  cases  of  this  kind,  the  aneurism  is  necessarily  provided  with 
a  firm  and  distinct  sac,  and  approaches  closely  in  its  characters  to  the  patho- 
logical fonn  of  the  disease. 

The  Treatment  here  cannot  be  conducted  on  the  principles  that  guide  us 
in  the  management  of  a  wound,  or  of  a  diffused  aneurism  of  recent  occurrence 
of  this  artery  ;  for  not  only  is  the  circumscribed  aneurism  provided  with 
a  sac,  but  the  vessel  at  the  point  injured  will  very  probably  be  found  to 
have  undergone  changes  that  render  it  little  able  to  l)ear  the  application 
of  the  ligature.  It  will  be  softened,  thickened,  and  lacerable,  with  perhaps 
a  wide  funnel-shaped  aperture  leading  into  the  sac,  which  will  be  closely 
incorporated  with  the  neighbouring  parts.  But,  indeed,  the  treatment  of  this 
form  of  circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism  by  the  h'gature  of  the  artery  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  sac,  has  been  found  to  be  attended  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. In  eight  recorded  cases  in  which  this  operation  has  been  performed,  not 
one  fatal  result  has  been  noted.  In  all,  the  aneurism  arose  from  stabs  or  gun- 
shot-wounds, and  had  existed  for  various  periods,  between  two  weeks  and 
four  years.  In  four  of  the  cases  the  artery  was  ligatured  above,  and  in  four 
below  the  clavicle  :  and  in  one  case  of  each  categoiy  there  was  suppuration  of 
the  sac. 

The  particular  point  at  which  the  artery  should  be  ligatured  must  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  tumour.  If  this  be  of  large  size,  or  arise  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  axillary  artery  above  or  immediately  below  the  pectoralis 
minor  muscle,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  deligate  the  vessel  above  the  clavicle. 
Should,  however,  the  principal  increase  in  the  tumour  take  place  in  a  direction 
downwards  and  forwards  under  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  portion  of  the 
artery  immediately  below  the  clavicle  not  being  covered  by  the  sac,  the 
question  would  arise  as  to  whether  this  part  might  not  be  selected  for  the 
application  of  the  ligature ;  and  as  the  results  of  both  operations  have  hitherto 
been  equally  favourable,  this  must  rather  be  determined  by  the  pecuharities  in 
each  case  than  on  more  general  grounds.  Most  Surgeons,  I  think,  would  gene- 
rally prefer  ligaturing  the  artery  above  the  clavicle,  as  being  a  simpler  proceed- 
ing than  tying  it  below  that  bone  ;  which,  moreover,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
bringing  the  scalpel  into  very  close  proximity  with  the  sac,  which,  were  it  to 
stretch  upwards  under  the  pectoralis  minor  to  a  greater  extent  than  could  be 
discernible  extemaUy,  might  possibly  be  opened  by  the  knife,  as  has  happened 
in  operating  even  above  the  clavicle. 

Compression  of  the  ai'tery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tumour  succeeded  in 
curing  the  disease  in  a  case  that  was  under  Goldsmith  of  Vermont. 

Brachial  Artery. — The  haemorrhage  from  Wounds  of  the  Brachial 
Artery  may  sometimes  l>e  arrested  by  the  employment  of  methodical  compi'cs- 
sion,  but  usually  it  requires  the  ordinary  ligature  on  each  side  of  the  aperture. 

This  vessel  may  occasionally  be  punctured  in  venesection.  This  accident, 
which  was  formerly  of  frxHjuent  occurrence  when  venesection  was  practised  by 
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professed  phlebotomists,  now  very  rarely  happens.  Should  a  Surgeon  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  this  accident,  the  best  practice  is  to  cut  down 
upon  the  artery  at  once  and  apply  a  ligature  above  and  below  the  wound,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  tie  the  wounded  vein.  Should  he  not  have  at  hand  the 
means  of  doing  this,  he  may  perhaps  prevent  injurious  consequences  by 
keeping  up  a  proper  degree  of  pressure,  by  means  of  a  graduated  compress 
applied  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  With  this  view,  the 
hand,  and  fore-arm  having  been  very  carefully  padded  and  bandaged,  a  well- 
made  graduated  compress  should  be  firmly  applied  over  the  seat  of  puncture, 
and  retained  there  for  at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Should  the  aperture  iu 
the  artery  not  be  closed  in  this  way,  either  a  circumscribed  false  aneurism,  a 
varicose  aneurism,  or  an  aneurismai  varix  will  form,  according  to  the  relation 
of  the  puncture  in  the  artery  to  that  in  the  vein. 

In  the  Ciroomscribed  Tranxnaitic  Anenriaiii  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
following  a  wound  of  the  brachial  artery,  we  have  the  usual  soft  or  semi-solid 
poLsating  tumour,  which  can  readily  be  emptied  by  pressure,  and  possesses 
more  or  less  bruit.  This  disease  may  be  treated  in  one  of  three  ways  :  1,  by 
compression  upon  or  above  the  tumour  ;  2,  by  ligaturing  the  artery  leading 
to  it ;  or  3,  by  cutting  through  the  sac,  and  deligating  the  vessel  on  each  side 
of  the  aperture  in  it. 

The  compression  of  the  tumour  has  often  been  successfully  practised.  It 
may  be  done  by  means  of  a  graduated  compress  on  the  tumour,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ring-tourniquet  over  the  artery :  the  tumour  becoming  consolidated, 
and  gradually  undergoing  absorption.  In  employing  compression  great  care 
most  be  taken,  however,  not  to  induce  sloughing  of  the  tissues  over  the  tumour 
by  sadden  and  too  forcible  pressure.  The  limb  should  be  carefully  bandaged 
and  maintained  in  the  semi-flexed  position.  Should  this  plan  not  succeed, 
we  must  be  guided  in  our  ulterior  measures  by  the  particular  conditions  of  the 
case.  If  the  tumour  be  of  recent  origin,  soft  and  compressible,  or,  though  of 
longer  duration,  large,  with  a  thin  sac,  and  in  danger  of  becoming  diffused,  it 
should  be  treated  by  direct  incision,  and  the  artery  be  dehgated  on  each  side 
of  the  wound  in  it.  Should,  however,  the  tumour  be  small,  or  of  but  moderate 
size,  and  the  sac  be  tolerably  thick  and  firm,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  deposit  of 
laminated  fibrine,  we  may  treat  it  by  deligation  of  the  brachial  artery,  either 
in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  or,  as  Anel  did  with  success,  inunediately  above  the 
tumour.  In  the  event,  however,  of  the  disease  not  being  cured  in  this  way, 
incision  of  the  sac  must  be  had  recourse  to,  as  I  have  known  to  be  necessary 
in  a  case  in  which  the  brachial  artery  was  tied  above  the  sac,  which  was 
large  and  thin — the  pulsations  returning  in  a  few  days,  and  the  tumour 
continuing  to  enlarge. 

▼asio<MM  Aneuin&y  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  presents  the  ordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  disease.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  would  appear  that  the 
aperture  of  communication  between  the  aneurismai  sac  and  the  vein  becomes 
closed,  and  thus  the  varicose  is  converted  into  the  ordinary  circumscribed 
traumatic  aneurism. 

The  Treatmetit  of  this  affection  must  be  conducted  on  different  principles 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  circumscribed  variety  ;  for  whatever  be  the  density 
of  the  sac,  it  is  never,  as  has  already  been  explained  (p.  452),  a  perfect  one, 
having  always  an  opening  into  the  vein  which  would  prevent  its  proper 
cloflore  by  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrine.    In  four  cases  related  by  Sabatier, 
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which  were  treated  by  Anel's  operation,  amputation  became  necessary  in  two  ; 
and,  in  the  other  cases,  the  operation  by  incision  of  the  sac  was  required  before 
a  cure  could  be  effected.  The  sac  must  therefore  be  laid  open,  and  the  vessel 
tied  on  each  side  of  it  in  the  way  that  has  been  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  varicose  aneurism,  and  with  the  caution  there  laid  down.  If  the 
varicose  aneurism  be  converted,  after  a  few  days,  into  the  circumscribed  form, 
the  aperture  into  the  vein  becoming  occluded,  ligature  of  the  artery  above  the 
sac  may  be  successfully  employed,  or  compression  may  succeed  in  curing  the 
disease. 

In  Aneuruimal  Yariz  of  the  arm,  a  roller  and  compress  are  all  that  can 
be  required. 

Vessels  of  the  Fore-abm  and  Palk. — ^Wounds  of  the  art«ri«s  of 
the  fbre-arm  are  very  commonly  caused  by  pieces  of  glass  or  earthenware,  or 
by  knives.  In  every  case  the  bleeding  point  must  be  cut  down  upon,  and  both 
ends  of  the  vessel  tied.  This  rule  is  peculiarly  imperative  in  this  situation,  on 
account  of  the  freedom  of  the  anastomosis  through  the  palmar  arches.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  bleeding  is  at  first  very  free,  but,  Ijeing  arrested  by 
pressure,  does  not  break  out  again  until  eight  or  ten  days  have  elapsed ;  when, 
the  arm  being  much  infiltrated  with  blood,  inflamed,  and  swollen,  double  liga- 
ture of  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  injury  has  to  be  practised  under  somewhat 
difficult  and  unfavourable  circumstances. 

Tranmatio  Aneurism  of  the  Badial  and  Ulnar  Arteries  usually 
assumes  the  circumscribed  form,  owing  to  the  pressure  employed  at  the  time 
of  injury  confining  the  extravasation.  If  it  be  small  and  recent,  and  situated 
superficially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm,  or  if  it  be  in  any  way  diffused, 
the  better  plan  is  to  cut  down  upon  and  through  the  tumour  at  once,  ligaturing 
the  vessel  on  each  side.  If,  however,  the  aneurism  be  deeply  seated  amongst 
the  mass  of  muscles  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm,  near  the  elbow-joint, 
the  wound  having  healed,  and  the  soft  parts  covering  it  being  healthy  and 
firm,  the  advice  given  by  Listen  appears  to  be  most  judicious  : — ^rather  than 
cutting  through  the  muscles  and  detaching  their  connections,  he  recommends 
that  the  aneurism  should  be  left  to  attain  some  consistence,  and  then  that  the 
brachial  artery  be  secured  in  the  mid-arm.  In  such  cases  as  these,  also, 
compression  of  the  brachial,  with  moderate  pressure  on  the  tumour  itself,  has 
effected  a  cure. 

In  a  case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radial,  just  above  the 
wrist,  that  recently  came  under  my  care,  the  aneurism  had  twice  been  laid  open  ; 
the  upper  end  of  the  radial  had  been  tied  ;  but  attempts  made  to  secure  the 
distal  end  of  the  artery  had  been  ineffectual,  the  result  being  a  return  of  the 
aneurism,  though  in  a  small  and  more  circumscribed  form.  This  I  cured  by 
the  application  of  pressure,  by  means  of  a  small  screw-tourniquet  attached 
to  a  splint,  to  the  radial  artery  where  it  lies  between  the  extensor  tendons  of 
the  thumb ;  the  recurrent  aneurism  in  this  case  being  entirely  fed  by  blood 
brought  to  its  distal  side  through  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

Wounds  of  the  Palmar  Arohes  not  unfrequently  occur  from  the  breaking 
of  glass  or  china  in  the  hand,  or  stabs  from  some  pointed  instrument,  and  are 
always  troublesome  to  manage.  If  the  Surgeon  sees  the  case  shortly  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wound,  he  may  endeavour,  by  enlarging  the  apertnre  to  a 
moderate  extent,  and  with  due  attention  to  the  tendons  and  nerves  of  the 
part,  to  secure  the  bleeding  vessel.      If  it  be  the  superficial  arch  that  is 
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woonded,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  securing  it ;  but  if  it  be  the  deep,  he 
will  very  likely  fail.  In  some  cases  the  artery  can  be  seized  in  a  pair  of 
forcipressure  forceps,  which  may  be  left  in  the  wound  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  carefully  removed.  Under  any  circumstances,  no  effort  should  be  spared 
to  secure  the  vessel  without  using  the  graduated  compress.  One  of  the  chief 
dangers  of  incisions  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  the  occurrence  of  septic 
suppuration,  extending  to  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons.  In  order 
bo  prevent  this,  it  is  very  important  that  such  wounds  should  be  treated  anti- 
aeptically,  thoroughly  well  drained,  and  preserved  fix)m  every  source  of  irrita- 
tion. A  graduated  compress  by  its  pressure  causes  considerable  irritation,  and 
interferes  seriously  with  drainage.  Moreover,  if  a  compress  is  applied  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  artery,  it  must  necessarily 
render  the  whole  area  it  presses  on  bloodless.  If,  therefore,  a  compress  be 
applied  efficiently,  and  kept  on,  as  is  sometimes  recommended,  for  three  or  four 
days,  it  must  inevitably  cause  gangrene  of  the  tissues  with  which  it  has  been 
in  contact ;  or,  supposing  the  tissues  are  not  quite  dead,  acute  inflammation 
will  set  in  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  admitted  to  them.  This  has  but  too  often 
been  the  experience  of  Surgeons  after  the  use  of  the  compress  ;  when  it  has 
been  removed,  a  foul  sloughy  wound  has  been  brought  into  view,  with  diffuse 
inflammation  spreading  round  it.  Under  these  circumstances  the  artery  cannot 
be  safely  occluded,  and  secondary  haemorrhage  is  very  likely  to  occur. 

Still,  if  all  other  means  fail,  the  Surgeon  must  fall  back  on  the  graduated 
compress,  which,  if  well  and  firmly  applied,  will  often  succeed  in  arresting  the 
bleeding.  If  it  be  loosely  and  ineffectually  put  on,  it  will  be  worse  than  use- 
less. The  proper  mode  of  putting  on  this  compress  is  as  follows.  A  tourni- 
quet having  been  applied  on  the  brachial  artery,  the  wound  must  be  carefully 
cleared  of  all  foreign  bodies,  and  wiped  dry  ;  each  finger  is  then  to  be  sepa- 
rately and  carefully  bandaged.  A  wooden  splint  is  then  to  be  put  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm.  A  firm  well-made  graduated 
compress  is  now  to  be  placed  with  the  apex  downwards  on  the  wound,  so  as  to 
bring  and  press  the  edges  together,  and  securely  bandaged  against  it  by  a 
separate  bandage.  The  patient  should  then  be  put  to  bed  with  the  hand  ele- 
vated. At  the  end  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  the  bandage  may  be  carefully 
removed  without  disturbing  the  splint  or  the  compress,  and  re-applied  with  just 
sufficient  force  to  keep  the  compress  in  position  sticking  to  the  wound  without 
pressing  strongly  enough  to  empty  tissues  beneath  of  blood.  It  is  sometimes 
recommended  that  the  circulation  through  the  limb  should  be  controlled  by  a 
ring-toumi(|uet,  applied  on  that  artery  above  the  wrist  which  appears  most  to 
correspond  with  the  arch  wounded,  or  better  still,  on  the  brachial  itself ;  or  the 
elbow  may  be  forcibly  flexed,  and  the  fore-arm  bandaged  to  the  arm  in  this 
]K)6ition,  so  that  the  hand  rests  upon  the  shoulder.  These  precautions  are, 
however,  unnecessary,  if  the  compress  is  properly  applied  ;  but  they  may  with 
advantage  be  made  use  of  after  the  bandage  has  been  relaxed.  The  compress 
may  be  left  undisturbed  for  five  or  six  days,  unless  there  be  redness,  swelling, 
and  pain,  indicating  the  formation  of  pus  beneath  it,  when  the  sooner 
it  is  taken  off  the  better.  Should  the  wound  be  found  healing  and  looking 
well,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  further  haemorrhage  ;  but  should  the  palm  be 
sloughy  and  infiltrated,  there  will  be  a  considerable  risk  of  the  bleeding  recur- 
ring. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  useless  again  to  resort  to  compression, 
and  other  means  must  be  employed. 
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Should  an  ineffectual  attempt  have  been  made  to  arrest  the  primary  hfemor- 
rhage,  or  should  the  case  not  be  seen  until  severcil  days  have  elapsed,  when 
secondary  haemorrhage  has  occurred,  and  the  palm  has  become  infiltrated  and 
swollen,  pressure  can  no  longer  be  borne  upon  the  seat  of  injury,  and  it  is 
useless  to  endeavour  to  search  for  the  injured  vessel  in  the  midst  of  sloughy 
and  infiltrated  tissues,  through  a  narrow  wound  which  cannot  be  enlarged 
without  danger  of  seriously  injuring  the  hand.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  practice  in  wounded  arteries, 
and  the  Hunterian  operation  must  be  performed.  The  Surgeon  may  either  tie 
both  arteries  above  the  wrist,  or  at  once  deligate  the  brachial.  Both  methods 
of  treatment  have  their  advocates.  I  prefer  the  simultaneous  ligature  of  the 
two  arteries  of  the  fore-arm,  just  above  the  wrist,  where  they  are  superficial 
and  very  easily  reached.  In  several  cases  under  my  care,  the  radial  and  ulnar, 
immediately  above  the  hand,  have  been  tied  at  the  same  time  with  complete 
success,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  this  operation  has  failed  ;  but 
should  haemorrhage  occur  after  it,  as  might  happen  in  the  case  of  an  enlarged 
median  or  interosseous  artery,  the  Surgeon  must  have  recourse  to  compression 
or  ligature  of  the  brachial. 

Circiuiuicribed  Traumatio  Aneurism  in  tke  Falm  is  by  no  means 
of  frequent  occurrence.  It  may,  however,  follow  wounds  of  the  palmar  arches. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  it  would  be  clearly  out  of  the  question  to  lay  open  the 
sac,  and  to  search  for  the  injured  vessel  in  the  midst  of  the  aponeurotic  and 
tendinous  structures  of  the  hand.  It  would  consequently  be  necessary,  either 
to  tie  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  immediately  above  the  wrist,  or  to  ligature 
the  brachial  in  the  middle  of  the  arm.  The  latter  plan  should  l)e  preferred ;  as, 
were  the  first  mode  of  treatment  put  into  practice,  the  sac  might  continue  to  be 
fed  by  the  interosseous  artery,  as  happened  in  a  case  of  Roux's,  in  which  the 
patient  died  of  haemorrhage  from  the  palmar  aneurism  after  ligature  of 
both  arteries  of  the  fore-arm.  In  the  case  represented  (Fig.  164)  Liston  suc- 
cessfully ligatured  the  brachial  in  the  mid-arm,  after  compression  upon  it  had 
failed  to  effect  a  cure. 

VXB8SZ«B   OF   THX   IjOWBB  UMB. 

Gluteal  Artery. — Traumatio  Aneurumui  of  tho  Gluteal  Aztory  are 

of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  might  ^  fnriori  have  been  imagined,  from  the 
situation  of  the  vessel  exposing  it  to  injury.  These  aneurisms  may  acquire  an 
enormous  size.  In  John  BelFs  celebrated  case,  the  tumour  is  said  to  have  l)een 
of  "  prodigious  size,"  and  to  have  contained  eight  pounds  of  blood.  In  Syme's 
case  the  tumour  was  as  large  at  the  base  as  a  man's  head,  occupied  the  whole 
hip,  and  rose  into  a  blunt  cone. 

The  Treatment  that  should  be  adopted  in  these  cases  is  to  compress  the  aorta 
by  means  of  the  aortic  tourniquet ;  then  to  lay  open  the  tumour  freely,  turn 
out  its  contents,  and  pass  a  ligature  by  means  of  an  aneurism-needle  round 
the  short  trunk  of  the  gluteal  as  it  emerges  from  the  pelvis. 

Femorjll  Artery. — The  haemorrhage  from  the  Femoral  Artery,  Com- 
aon,  Superficial  or  Deep,  when  wounded  is  always  very  profuse.  In  all 
cases,  ligature  of  the  wounded  vessel  at  the  seat  of  injury  should,  if  poasible, 
be  practised. 

If  a  DiAued  Traumatio  Aaenriem  have  abeady  formed,  the  artery  should 
be  commanded  by  a  toumi(}uet,  as  it  passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the 
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sac  laid  open,  and  the  bleedings  veBsel  sought  for  and  tied.  Guthrie  has  col- 
lected a  ^eat  number  of  cases,  which  prove  incontestably  that  the  general 
principles  of  treatment  in  wounded  arteries  must  not  be  departed  from,  when 
the  arteries  of  the  groin  or  thigh  are  wounded.  On  the  contrary,  the  facility 
with  which  in  most  cases  the  circulation  is  kept  up,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  secondary  haemorrhage  comes  on  as  a  consequence  of  the  free  anastomoses 
in  this  situation,  render  the  rule  of  practice  of  applying  a  ligature  on  each  side 
of  the  wound  in  the  vessel  peculiarly  stringent  in  all  recent  arterial  wounds  in 
this  part  of  the  body.  Secondary  haemorrhage  and  gangrene  of  the  limb  are 
the  great  sources  of  danger  here.  When  gangrene  is  imminent,  or  has  come 
on,  amputation  is  necessarily  the  sole  resource.  With  regard  to  secondary 
haemorrhage  supervening  after  ligature  of  the  artery  at  the  seat  of  injury^  there 
is,  I  think,  no  safe  course  but  removal  of  the  limb.  Where  the  artery  has  been 
tied  higher  up,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  external  iliac  has  been  ligatured  for 
recent  wounds  or  traumatic  aneurisms  in  the  groin  or  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
the  haemorrhage  appears  to  have  returned,  or  gangrene  to  have  supervened  in 
all  these  cases.  This  fact  was  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  Crimean  War. 
Thns,  Macleod  states  that  the  French  in  one  hospital  at  Constantinople  liga- 
tured the  femoral  at  a  distance  from  the  wound  for  secondary  haemorrhage 
seven  times,  and  that  all  the  cases  failed. 

If  the  traumatic  aneurism  have  assumed  a  circumscribed  character,  it  must 
be  treated  on  the  principles  laid  down  for  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  supply- 
ing artery  being  ligatured  above  the  tumour  ;  and  cases  are  not  wanting  in 
proof  of  the  success  of  this  practice. 

It  occasionally,  though  rarely,  happens  that  a  Varicose  Aneurism  is  formed 
in  the  groin  or  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  as  the  result  of  wound  of  the  artery 
and  vein  in  this  situation.  It  usually  presents  the  ordinary  characters  of  this 
disease,  but  some  peculiarities  have  occasionally  been  met  with.  Thus,  in  a 
case  related  by  Homer,  there  was  a  wavy  motion  in  the  femoral  vein  on  the 
uninjured  side,  arising  from  the  blood  in  the  wounded  vessel  conmiunicating  a 
thrill  upwards  to  that  contained  in  the  vena  cava.  In  a  case  related  by  Mor- 
rison, it  is  stated  that  a  tumour,  as  large  as  the  human  uterus  at  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy,  communicated  with  the  injured  vein. 

The  Treatment  of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  Of  four  cases 
in  which  the  external  iliac  artery  was  tied,  a  fatal  termination  occurred  in  every 
instance  ;  two  of  the  patients  dying  of  gangrene  of  the  limb,  and  the  remaining 
two  of  secondary  haemorrhage  and  consecutive  pneumonia.  It  has  consequently 
been  proposed  by  Guthrie  that  the  tumour  be  laid  open,  and  the  artery  secured 
above  and  below  the  aperture  in  it.  As  this  plan  has  never  been  fairly  put 
into  practice,  it  would  perhaps  be  useless  to  speculate  on  the  chances  of 
fmccess  likely  to  attend  it.  The  danger  of  a  fatal  gush  of  blood  on  laying  open 
the  sac,  which  in  former  times  would  have  made  most  Surgeons  hesitate  to 
venture  on  such  an  operation,  has  now  been  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of 
the  aorta-compressor. 

Vessels  of  the  Leg  and  Foot. — Deep  stabs,  cuts,  and  gun-shot- wounds  of 
the  leg  may  be  followed  by  profuse  haemorrhage  from  a  wounded  artery.  It 
may  not  always  be  easy  to  determine  with  accuracy  which  of  the  arteries  is 
wonndcd  :  whether  it  l)e  one  of  the  tibials,  the  peroneal,  or  only  large  muscular 
branches.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when,  in  consequence  of  fracture,  a 
pulsatory  extravasation  of  blood  forms  in  the  calf.    When  there  is  an  open 
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wound,  the  direction  taken  by  it  will  probably  enable  the  Surgeon  to  solve 
the  question. 

In  the  Treatment  of  arterial  bleeding  from  the  leg — ^whether  calf  or  front — 
the  Surgeon  may,  especially  if  it  be  not  very  profuse,  try  to  arrest  it  by  com- 
press, bandage,  and  position.  Should  these  modes  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
operation. 

When  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery  is  wounded,  there  is  no  reason  to 
deviate  from  the  usual  principle  of  treating  primary  haemorrhage  from  a 
wounded  artery,  viz.,  to  cut  down  on  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  tie 
it  above  and  below  the  wound  in  it.  The  same  rule  of  treatment  applies  to 
Wonndji  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  and  Peroneal  Arteries.  In  performing 
this  operation,  if  the  posterior  tibial  be  wounded  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its 
course,  the  Surgeon  will  have  to  cut  freely  by  the  side  of,  or  through,  the  muscles 
of  the  calf.  This  he  must  do  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  injuring  them  by 
transverse  incision  as  little  as  possible  ;  and,  by  taking  the  track  of  the  wound 
as  his  guide,  the  bleeding  vessel  will  at  last  be  reached,  and  must  then  be 
tied  in  the  usual  way.  Such  an  operation  practised  on  a  person  with  a 
muscular  limb  that  is  infiltrated  with  blood  and  inflammatory  effusions,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  difficult.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  arteries  are 
superficial,  and  reached  with  comparative  ease. 

When  the  haemorrhage  is  not  primary,  but  consecutive,  or  if  a  diffused 
aneurism  have  formed,  with  or  without  external  wound,  as  in  the  case  of  frac- 
ture. Surgeons  have  occasionally  had  recourse  to  ligature  of  the  superficial 
femoral  artery,  with  success.  The  artery  may  be  tied  in  Scarpa's  ^iangle, 
or,  which  would,  I  think,  be  better  in  such  a  case,  in  Hunter's  canal.  When 
ligature  fnils,  amputation  is  necessarily  the  only  resource.  In  one  of  the  sue* 
cessAil  cases  S.  Cooper  ligatured  the  popliteal — ^a  plan  that  has  found  favour 
with  the  French  Surgeons.  In  another,  Dupuytrcn  tied  the  superficial  femoral 
for  a  pistol-bullet-womid  in  the  leg.  The  others  were  cases  of  diffused  aneurism, 
arising  from  a  secondary  haemorrhage  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  ftucture. 

The  subject  of  Wound  of  the  Tibial  Arteries  as  a  result  of  fracture  of 
tlie  tibia,  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  Chapters  XX.  and  XXI. 

Small  Circumscribed  Aneurisms  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  foot,  in 
consequence  of  wound  of  one  of  the  plantar  arteries,  as  in  operations  for 
club-foot.  If  pressure  have  failed  in  preventing  or  curing  the  disease,  the  only 
course  left  to  the  Surgeon  is  to  lay  the  tumour  open,  and  to  ligature  the  arterj- 
on  each  side  in  the  usual  way. 

Wonnds  of  tbe  Flantax  Arteries  must  be  treated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  are  wounds  of  the  palmar  arches. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


ENTRANCE    OF    AIR    INTO    VEINS. 

The  Entrance  of  Air  into  a  Wounded  Vein,  though  an  accident  of  rare 
occurrence,  is  one  that  occasions  such  peculiar  and  alarming  STmptoms,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  attending  it ;  and 
its  study  is  the  more  interesting  to  the  practical  Surgeon,  as  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
course  of  operations  that  this  condition  occurs. 

In  surgical  practice,  we  meet  only  with  sponianeaus  admission  of  air  into  the 
circulation.  This  was  first  observed  in  the  year  1818,  in  a  case  in  which  the 
internal  jugular  vein  was  opened  during  the  removal  of  a  large  tumour  from 
the  right  shoulder  by  Beauchesne.  The  investigation  of  this  subject  is  con- 
sequently a  comparatively  recent  matter,  in  which  the  labours  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  French  Academy  are  conspicuous,  and  the  names  of  Magendie, 
Amussat,  Cormack,  and  Wattmann  are  distinguished. 

Results  of  Experiments  ox  Animals. — ^As  cases  of  entry  of  air  into 
the  veins  occur  comparatively  seldom  in  man,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
phenomena  accompanying  it  on  the  lower  animals.  It  has  long  been  known  to 
physiologists  that  the  forcible  introduction  of  air  into  the  circulation  would 
kill  an  animal ;  and  Morgagni,  Valsalva,  Bichat,  and  Nysten  have  made  this 
a  subject  of  observation  and  experiment.  The  death  of  the  animal  in  these 
cases  appears  to  be  dependent  partly  on  the  quantity  of  air  injected,  and  partly 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  thrown  in.  Bichat  supposed  that  a  single 
bubble  injected  into  the  circulation  killed  the  animal  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning ;  but  this  is  erroneous,  as  shown  by  Nysten.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  injected  two  or  three  cubic  inches  of  air  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
dog,  without  producing  death,  though  much  distress  resulted.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  air  is  thrown  in  exercises  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
result.  If  blown  in  quickly,  a  small  quantity  may  kill ;  if  thrown  in  slowly 
and  gradually,  a  large  quantity  may  be  injected  without  destroying  life,  the 
blood  appearing  to  absorb  and  carry  away  the  gas.  In  experiments  which  I 
made  many  years  ago  on  this  subject,  I  have  observed  the  following  phenomena 
in  cases  where  death  was  produced. 

On  exposing  the  internal  jugular  vein  low  in  the  neck,  and  puncturing  it  at 
a  place  where  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  blood  are  plainly  discernible,  there  is 
perceived  in  the  first  inspiratory  effort  made  by  the  animal  after  the  wound,  a 
peculiar  lapping  or  gurgling-liquid,  hissing  sound ;  the  nature  of  the  sound 
depending  partly  on  the  size  and  the  situation  of  the  opening  in  the  vessel.  At 
the  same  time,  a  few  bubbles  of  air  are  seen  to  be  mixed  with  blood  at  the 
orifice  in  the  vein.  The  entrance  of  the  air  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
struggle,  during  the  deeper  inspirations  of  which,  fresh  quantities  of  air  gain 
admittance,  the  entrance  of  each  portion  being  attended  by  the  peculiar  sound 
above  described.    On  listening  now  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  a  loud  churning 
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Doise  will  be  heard,  STnchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole  ;  and  the  hand 
will,  if  applied  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  feel  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar 
bubbling,  thrilling,  or  rasping  sensation,  occasioned  by  the  air  and  blood  being, 
as  it  were,  whipped  together  amongst  the  columnse  camess  and  chordas  tendinea). 
As  the  introduction  of  air  continues,  the  circulation  becomes  gradually  more 
feeble  and  languid;  the  heart's  action,  however,  being  fully  as  forcible  as 
natural,  if  not  more  so.  The  animal  soon  becomes  unable  to  stand  ;  if  placed 
upon  its  feet,  it  rolls  over  on  one  side,  utters  a  few  plaintive  cries,  is  convulsed, 
extrudes  the  faeces  and  urine,  and  dies.  If  the  thorax  be  immediately  opened, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  heart's  action  is  continuing  regularly  and  forcibly,  and 
that  the  pulmonic  cavities,  though  filled,  do  not  appear  distended  beyond  their 
ordinary  size. 

Death  occurs,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
158th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  consequence 
of  the  air  and  blood  being  beaten  up  together  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
into  a  spumous  froth,  which  cannot  be  propelled  through  the  pulmonary 
vessels  ;  hence  there  is  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
centres,  and  £Eital  syncope  comes  on,  attended  usually  by  convulsions.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  frothy  mixture  in  the  ventricles  has  not  sufficient  resistance 
to  press  upon  and  to  close  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  the  organ  soon  comes  to 
a  stand-still. 

Spontaneous  Entry  of  Aib  into  the  Veins  of  Man  is  attended  by 
two  distinct  sets  of  phenomena,  one  of  a  local,  the  other  of  a  constitutional 
character. 

ZK>oal  FhwiomiUL — These  consist  of  a  [peculiar  sound,  produced  by  the 
entrance  of  the  air,  and  of  the  appearance  of  bubbles  about  the  wound  in  the 
vein.  The  sound  is  of  a  hissing,  sucking,  gurgling,  or  lapping  character,  and 
never  CeuIs  to  indicate  the  serious  nature  of  the  accident  that  has  occurred. 
When  once  heard,  whether  in  num  or  in  the  lower  animals,  it  can  never  be 
mistaken.  It  has  fortunately  fallen  to  my  lot  to  hear  this  sound  in  the  human 
subject  on  one  occasion  only,  in  a  patient  who  had  attempted  suicide  by 
cutting  his  throat  The  wounded  internal  jugular  was  being  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  ligature  passed  under  it,  when  a  loud  hissing  and  gurgling 
sound  was  heard,  and  some  bubbles  of  air  appeared  about  the  wound ;  the 
patient  became  fidnt,  and  greatly  oppressed  in  his  breathing.  The  ligature 
was  immediately  tightened,  the  faintness  gradually  passed  off,  and  no  bad 
consequences  ensued. 

The  Ooiuititatioul  SfFeote  are  usually  very  marked.  At  the  moment  of 
entry  of  the  air,  the  patient  is  seized  with  extreme  fointness,  and  a  sadden 
oppression  about  the  chest;  he  usually  screams  out  or  exclaims  that  he  is 
dying,  and  continues  moaning  and  whining.  There  is  dyspnoea,  purely 
cardiac  in  character,  for  the  air  enters  the  lungs  freely ;  this  sense  of  dyspnoea 
is  due  to  the  arrest  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  lungs.  The  pulse  becomes 
nearly  imperceptible,  though  the  heart's  action  is  laboured  and  rapid ;  the 
pupils  are  widely  dilated.  Death  oonmionly  results ;  but  not  instantaneously, 
in  many  cases  at  least.  Greene  has  collected  68  &tal  cases  of  this  accident ; 
24  died  almost  immediately,  the  rest  at  periods  varying  from  three  houn  to 
seven  days.  Beauchesne's  case  lived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident ;  Mirault's  between  three  and  four  hours ;  and  Clemot*s  several 
hours.    Amongst  the  other  recorded  &tal  cases,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
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any  but  vague  stafcemente  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  patients 
survived. 

If  the  patient  survive  the  immediate  effects  of  the  accident,  he  may  probably 
recover  without  any  bad  symptoms,  as  happened  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  occurring  at  the  University  College  Hospital,  and  in  an  instance 
recorded  by  B.  Cooper.  In  some  of  the  cases  that  survived  some  days  the 
fatal  result  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  as  happened 
to  the  patients  of  Boux  and  Malgaigne. 

CauM. — The  cause  of  the  spontaneous  entry  of  air  into  the  veins  has  been 
very  completely  investigated  and  determined  by  the  French  Conmiission.  If 
we  open  a  large  vein  at  the  root  of  a  dog's  neck,  near  the  thorax,  in  which  the 
venous  pulse,  or  flux  and  reflux  of  the  blood,  is  perceptible,  we  shall  see  that 
air  rushes  in  at  each  inspiration — but  only  at  this  time — never  gaining  entry 
during  expiration.  This  is  owing  to  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum 
within  the  thorax  during  inspiration.  This  suction  action,  or  "  venous  in- 
spiration," is  confined  to  the  large  vessels  in  and  near  the  thoracic  cavity, 
being  limited  by  the  collapse  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  at  a  little  distance  from 
this.  If  the  veins  were  rigid  tubes,  it  would  extend  throughout  the  body ; 
but  as  they  are  not,  it  ceases  where  the  coats  collapse.  It  is  indeed  practically 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  root  of  the  neck  and  the  axilla  where  the  venous 
flux  and  reflux  are  perceptible  ;  and  the  space  in  which  it  occurs  has  been 
termed  the  *' dangerous  region.''  But,  in  certain  circumstances,  air  may 
spontaneously  gain  admission  at  points  beyond  this. 

It  is  well  known  that  what  is  called  by  the  French  Surgeons  the  ^'  canaliza- 
tion "  of  a  vein,  or  its  conversion  into  a  rigid  uncollapsing  tube,  is  the  con- 
dition which  is  most  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  air  into  it.  Indeed, 
except  in  those  situations  in  which  there  is  a  natural  movement  of  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  this  accident  cannot  occur  unless  these  vessels 
be  canalized,  or,  in  other  words,  prevented  from  collapsing.  This  canalization 
of  the  vessel  may  be  occasioned  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Either  the  cut  vein  may 
be  surrounded  by  indurated  areolar  tissue,  which  keeps  it  open  like  a  hepatic 
vein ;  or  the  coats  of  the  vessel  may  have  acquired,  as  a  consequence  of 
inflammation,  such  a  d^ee  of  thickness  as  to  prevent  their  falling  together 
when  divided.  Then,  again,  the  principal  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck  have, 
as  B^rard  has  pointed  out,  such  intimate  connections  with  the  neighbouring 
aponeurotic  structures,  that  they  are  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  tension,  so 
that  their  sides  are  held  apart  when  they  are  cut  across.  The  contractions  of 
the  platysma  and  other  muscles  of  the  neck  may  likewise,  as  Sir  C.  Bell  has 
shown,  have  a  similar  effect.  In  removing  a  tumour,  also,  that  is  situated 
about  the  neck,  the  traction  exercised  upon  its  pedicle  may,  if  this  contains  a 
vein,  cause  it  to  become  temporarily  canalized ;  especially  if  the  section  be 
incomplete  and  in  a  transverse  direction,  when  the  wound  will  be  rendered 
open  and  gaping  by  the  retraction  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  This  patency  of 
the  incision  in  the  vein  is  apt  to  be  increased  by  the  position  that  is  neces- 
sarily given  to  the  head  and  arm,  in  all  operations  of  any  magnitude  about 
the  shoulders  and  neck.  Lastly,  the  introduction  of  air  into  a  vein  will  be 
fiivoared  by  the  vessel  being  divided  in  the  angle  of  a  wound,  the  vein  being 
made  open-mouthed  and  gaping  when  the  flaps  that  form  the  angle  are 
lifted  np. 

In  all  cases  in  which  air  has  gained  admittance  into  the  veins  during  an 
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operation,  these  vessels  were  in  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions. 
Thus,  in  Beauchesne's  case,  air  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  incomplete 
division  of  the  external  jugular,  immediately  above  the  right  subclavian,  whilst 
in  a  state  of  tension,  during  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  clavicle.  In  a  case 
that  occurred  to  Dupuytren,  a  large  vein  connected  with  a  tumour,  and  com- 
municating with  the  jugular,  was  cut  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  scalpel,  whilst 
the  tumour  was  being  forcibly  drawn  up.  The  vein  was  found  to  be  adherent 
to  the  sides  of  a  sulcus,  so  that  it  remained  gaping  when  cut.  In  a  case  related 
by  Delpech,  there  was  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  axillary  vein,  causing  it 
to  gape  like  an  artery.  In  Castara's  case  there  was  incomplete  section  of  a 
vein,  which  opened  into  the  subscapular,  whilst  the  tumour  was  being  raised 
up.  In  Boux's  case  a  vein  in  the  neck  was  opened,  whilst  a  tumour,  which 
was  being  removed  from  that  region,  was  being  forcibly  raised  in  order  to 
dissect  under  it.  Ulrick  saw  the  accident  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
incomplete  division  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  was  implicated  in  a 
tumour  in  the  neck.  A  similar  case  happened  to  Mirault  of  Angers,  the 
internal  jugular  being  divided  to  half  its  extent.  A  case  occurred  to  Warren, 
in  which  the  air  entered  by  the  subscapular  vein,  the  coats  of  which  were 
healthy,  but  in  a  state  of  tension  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  arm ; 
and  another,  in  which  the  same  accident  happened  from  the  division  of  a 
small  transverse  branch  of  communication  between  the  external  and  internal 
jugular,  whilst  in  a  state  of  tension.  Mott,  whilst  removing  a  tumour  of  the 
parotid  gland,  opened  the  faj(AsX  vein,  which  was  in  a  state  of  tension  in  con- 
sequence of  the  position  of  the  patient's  head,  when  air  was  introduced.  A 
case  is  related  by  Malgaigne  in  which  this  accident  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  incomplete  section  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  was  enveloped 
in  a  tumour  that  was  being  removed.  B^gin  also  relates  a  case  in  which  air 
entered  in  consequence  of  the  puncture  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  whilst  he 
was  removing  a  tumour  from  the  neck. 

These  cases,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  wounded  vein  was  particularized, 
show  clearly  what  is  the  state  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  surrounding  parts  that 
is  most  likely  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  and  consequently  what 
the  Surgeon  should  particularly  guard  against  in  the  removal  of  tumours 
about  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  viz.,  incomplete  division  of  the  veins,  and  the 
employment  of  forcible  traction  on  the  diseased  mass  at  the  moment  of  using 
the  scalpel.  In  removing  tumours  from  the  neck  and  shoulder,  it  is  in  many 
cases  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  them  forcibly  upwards  or  forwards,  in  order 
to  get  at  their  deeper  attachments  ;  but  if  this  be  necessary  the  chest  should, 
for  reasons  that  will  immediately  be  pointed  out,  be  tightly  compressed,  so 
that  no  deep  inspirations  may  be  made  at  the  moment  that  the  knife  is  being 
used,  or  before  a  divided  or  wounded  vein  can  be  effectually  secured. 

Frerentive  TMatment. — In  the  pre-ansesthetic  days,  the  accidental  entry 
of  air  into  a  vein  during  an  operation  was  of  more  conmion  occurrence  than  it 
is  now.  When  a  patient  was  under  the  knife,  the  respirations  were  generally 
shallow  and  restrained,  the  breath  being  held,  whilst  every  now  and  then  there 
was  a  deep  gasping  inspiration  ;  at  which  moment,  if  a  vein  were  opened  in 
which  the  pulse  was  perceptible,  or  which  was  canalized,  air  was  necessarily 
sucked  in  ;  and,  as  has  already  been  said,  in  quantity  and  force  proportioned 
to  the  depth  of  the  inspiration.  In  these  circumstances,  the  mode  of  guarding 
against  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins  was  ob\ious.    It  was  recom* 
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mended  that  the  chest  and  abdomen  should  be  so  tightly  bandaged  with  broad 
flannel  rollers  or  laoed  napkins,  as  to  prevent  the  deep  gasping  inspirations, 
and  to  keep  the  breathing  as  shallow  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  comfort 
of  the  patient.  I  have  often  found  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  of 
a  dog  could  be  arrested  by  forcibly  compressing  the  chest  of  the  animal,  so  as 
to  limit  the  respiratory  movements ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  a  deep  inspiratory 
effort  was  made,  the  compression  having  been  removed,  a  rush  of  air  took 
place  into  the  vessel.  When  such  precautions  were  taken,  therefore,  during 
an  operation  about  the  root  of  the  neck  or  summit  of  the  thorax,  and  the 
chest  was  bandaged,  as  here  recommended,  the  Surgeon  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
remove  the  compression  until  the  operation  was  completed,  and  the  wound 
dressed  ;  for  if  tiiis  precaution  was  not  attended  to,  the  patient  would,  most 
probably,  on  the  bandage  being  loosened,  have  made  a  deep  inspiration,  and 
air  might  have  been  sucked  in  at  the  very  moment  when  all  appeared  safe.  It 
is  now  rarely  possible  to  adopt  these  precautionary  measures,  for  the  danger  from 
applying  such  constriction  during  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic  would 
be  greater  than  the  risk  of  entrance  of  air,  but  I  have  retained  a  description  of 
them  partly  on  historic  grounds  and  partly  because  circumstances  might  even 
now  arise  in  which  they  might  be  necessaiy. 

CnratiTa  TMatment. — Different  plans  have  been  recommended  by  Sur- 
geons for  the  treatment  of  those  cases  in  which  air  has  already  gained  admit- 
tance into  a  vein ;  but,  from  the  very  fatal  nature  of  this  accident,  it  does  not 
appear  that  much  benefit  has  resulted  from  any  of  them  :  the  recovery  of  the 
patient,  in  some  of  the  cases,  appearing  to  be  due  rather  to  the  quantity  of 
air  that  was  introduced  being  insufficient  to  cause  death,  than  to  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Surgeon.  The  two  principal  modes  of  treatment  that  have 
been  recommended,  are  suctum  of  the  air  from  the  right  auricle,  and  the 
employment  of  compression  of  the  chest.  Thus  Amussat  and  Blandin  advise  us 
to  introduce  the  pipe  of  a  syringe,  a  female  catheter,  or  a  flexible  tube,  into  the 
wounded  vein,  if  it  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  instrument ;  and  if  not,  to 
open  the  right  jugular,  and  pass  it  down  into  the  auricle,  and  then  to  employ 
suction,  so  as  to  empty  the  heart  of  the  mixture  of  blood  and  air.  At  the 
same  time  that  this  is  being  done,  we  are,  say  they,  to  compress  the  chest  as 
forcibly  as  possible,  so  as  to  squeeze  more  of  the  air  out  of  the  heart.  Magendie 
and  Rochoux  ad\4se  suction  alone  ;  and  Gerdy  recommends  us  to  be  content 
with  compression  of  the  chest.  Warren  (of  Boston)  directs  us  to  have  recourse 
to  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery,  to  tracheotomy,  or  to  stimulants,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  indications  that  present  themselves  in  the  treatment  appear  to  me  to  be 
threefold : — 

1*  To  keep  up  a  due  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain. 

2.  To  maintain  the  powers  of  the  heart  until  the  obstruction  in  the  pulmonic 
capillaries  can  be  overcome  or  removed. 

3.  To  remove,  if  possible,  the  obstruction  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
InngB. 

We  shaU  now  see  how  far  the  means  already  mentioned,  viz.,  suction,  com- 
pression, &c.,  can  fulfil  these  indications. 

Suction  would  no  doubt  be  highly  advantageous  if  we  could,  by  its  means, 
remove  the  air  that  has  gained  access  to  the  heart,  and  thus  prevent 
the  pulmonic  capillaries  from  being  still  further  obstructed.    But  putting 
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out  of  consideration  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  wounded  vein ;  the  still 
greater  difficulty  of  introducing  a  suitable  tube  a  sufficient  distance  into  it ; 
the  danger  of  aUowing  the  ingress  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  air,  whilst  opening  the 
sides  of  the  incision  in  the  vein  so  as  to  introduce  the  tube  ;  putting  aside  all 
these  circumstances,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  most  serious  objections,  it 
becomes  a  question,  according  to  Amussat,  who  was  one  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  this  mode  of  practice,  whether,  by  suction  with  a  syringe,  or  even 
by  the  mouth,  any  material  quantity  of  air  can  be  removed.  He  says  that, 
even  when  the  tube  is  introduced  into  the  right  auricle,  much  more  blood 
than  air  is  constantly  withdrawn.  These  considerations,  then,  should,  I  think, 
make  the  Surgeon  hesitate  before  having  recourse  to  such  a  hazardous  mode  of 
procedure. 

The  next  plan,  that  of  circular  compression  of  the  c?iesi,  however  valuable  it 
may  be  in  preventing  the  ingress  of  air,  can,  when  it  has  once  been  introduced 
into  the  veins,  have  no  eflFect  in  removing  it  from  the  circulatory  system.  We 
cannot,  by  any  compression  that  we  may  employ,  squeeze  the  air  out  of  the 
heart.  But  compression  may  not  only  be  productive  of  no  positive  good,  but 
may  even  occasion  much  mischief,  by  embarrassing  still  further  the  already 
weakened  respiratory  movements,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  due  aeration  of 
the  small  quantity  of  blood  that  may  yet  be  traversing  the  lungs. 

Bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery  can  by  no  possibility  be  productive 
of  any  but  an  injurious  effect,  by  diminishing  the  already  too  small  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  arterial  system.  Opening  the  right  jugular  vein  may,  perhaps,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  serviceable,  by  unloading  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart, 
as  John  Beid  has  shown  it  to  be  capable  of  doing ;  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Cormack  on  this  account  Lastly,  tra4:^heotomy  cannot  be  of  the 
least  service,  as  the  arrest  of  the  respiratory  function  is  secondary,  and  not 
primary. 

1.  What,  then,  are  the  measures  that  a  Surgeon  should  adopt  in  order  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  &tal  termination  in  those  cases  in  which  air  has 
been  accidentally  introduced  into  the  veins  during  an  operation  ?  Beyond  a 
doubt,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prevent  tke  ftirtlier  ingreM  of  air, 
by  compressing  the  wounded  vein  with  the  finger,  and,  if  practicable,  securing 
it  by  a  ligature.  At  all  events,  compression  with  the  finger  should  never  be 
omitted ;  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Nysten,  Amussat,  Magendie,  and  others, 
that  it  is  only  when  the  air  that  is  introduced  exceeds  a  certain  quantity,  that 
death  ensues.  All  further  entry  of  air  having  been  thus  prevented,  our  next 
object  should  be  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  Uood  to  the  brain  and 
nerrona  oentrea,  and  thus  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  actions.  The 
most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  this  would  probably  be  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Mercier ;  who,  believing  that  death  ensues  in  these  cases,  as  in 
prolonged  syncope,  from  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  recommends 
us  to  employ  compression  of  the  aorta  and  axillary  arteries,  so  as  to  divert  the 
whole  of  the  blood  that  may  pass  through  the  lungs  into  the  arterial  system  to 
the  encephalon.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  valuable  piece  of  advice,  and 
to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  carrying  out  the  indication.  The  patient  should, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  compression  is  being  exercised  on  his  axillary  arteries 
and  aorta,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  as  more  convenient  and  easier  than  the  last,  on 
bis  femorals,  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  position  as  in  ordinary  iainting,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head.    The  compression  of  the  axillary  and 
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femoral  arteries  may  readily  be  made  by  the  fingers  of  two  of  the  assistants 
who  are  present  at  every  operation  of  importance. 

2.  For  the  fnlfihnent  of  the  second  indication,  that  of  matufaL^wiiiy  the 
action  of  the  heart  until  the  obstruction  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  can 
be  overcome  or  removed,  artificial  respiration  should  be  resorted  to  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  keeping  up  the  action  of  that  organ.  It  seems  also  to  help 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  artificial  respiration,  Silvester's  method 
is  the  best.  Before  employing  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  everything 
that  compresses  the  chest,  or  interferes  in  any  way  with  the  free  exercise  of 
the  respiratory  movements.  Friction  with  the  hand  over  the  prascordial 
region,  and  the  stimulus  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  may  at  the  same  time  be 
resorted  to. 

8.  The  third  indication — that  of  overooxning  the  obstmction  in  the 
pnluonic  capillaries — would  probably  be  best  fulfilled  by  the  means 
adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  second,  viz.,  artificial  respiration. 
That  the  action  of  respiration,  if  kept  up  sufficiently  long,  will  enable  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs  to  get  rid  of  the  air  contained  in  them,  appears  to 
be  a  fact ;  for  I  have  experimentally  observed  that,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  air 
be  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  and  artificial  respiration  be  then 
estabh'shedy  and  maintained  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  a  very  small 
quantity  indeed,  if  any,  will  be  found,  on  killing  the  animal,  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  or  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  I  am  aware  that  this 
is  not  altogether  conclusive  of  the  fact,  as  the  air  might  be  dissolved  in  the 
Mood,  or  might  still  exist  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  although  none  might 
be  found  in  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  but  still  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  large  quantity  of  air  that  will  disappear 
when  artificial  respiration  is  kept  up,  in  any  other  way  than  that  some,  if  not 
all  of  it,  passes  out  of  the  capillary  vessels  into  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


SPECIAL  INJURIES  OF  NERVES,  MUSCLES,  AND  TENDON& 


ZNJUBIXB    OF    NZBVSB. 


Contusion. — Nerves  are  often  contused ;  the  injury  producing  a  tingling 
sensation  at  their  extremities,  and  pain  at  the  part  struck.  These  effects 
usually  pass  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  or  hours.  If  the  blow  have 
been  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  haemorrhage  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  nerve, 
the  symptoms  may  be  more  severe  and  persistent,  and  temporary  paralysis  of 
the  parts  supplied  by  the  injured  nerve  may  result.  In  certain  conditions  of 
the  system,  more  especially  in  hysterical  women,  the  symptoms  may  last  for  a 
considerable  period,  even  after  slight  contusions,  and  may  give  rise  to  neuralgia 
of  a  very  permanent  character.  In  other  cases  the  continuance  of  the  symp- 
toms appears  to  be  due  to  the  supervention  of  chronic  neuritis,  accompanied 
by  thickening  of  the  neurilemma,  causing  compression  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and 
thus  producing  more  or  less  extensive  paralysis,  accompanied  by  neuralgic  pain 
in  the  part  supplied  by  the  affected  nerve. 

Strains. — ^Aiiy  violent  movement,  which  stretches  a  nerve  forcibly,  may 
occasionally  be  slowly  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  chronic  neuritis  to  be 
described  later  on.  This  is  most  common  in  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus 
in  the  axilla. 

Compression. — ^This  most  commonly  arises  from  disease,  as  fi*om  the  pres- 
sure of  tumours  or  aneurisms,  but  it  may  be  the  result  of  injury ;  thus,  the 
brachial  plexus  may  be  pressed  on  by  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  a  dislocation, 
the  spind  nerves  may  be  compressed  at  the  intervertebral  foramina  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  spine,  and  the  fragments  of  bone  in  a  fracture  of  a  limb  may  press 
on  contiguous  nerves.  Another  common  form  of  compression  is  the  so-c»lled 
crutch-palsy,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  upper  end  of  the  crutch  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus ;  and  a  similar  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
front  of  the  leg  is  not  uncommonly  met  with,  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the 
external  popliteal  nerve  as  it  winds  round  the  head  of  the  fibula,  frx)m  splints 
applied  without  sufficient  padding.  Nerves  may  be  compressed  also  by  the 
growth  of  callus  from  a  fractured  bone,  or  by  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial 
tissue  of  a  scar.  The  mildest  effects  of  pressure  are  the  numbness,  tingling, 
and  sense  of  weakness  with  which  everyone  is  familiar,  as  a  consequence  of 
pressure  on  the  ulnar  nerve  from  sleeping  with  the  arm  under  the  head.  The 
effects  of  pressure  are  proportional  to  its  severity  and  duration.  If  it  lasts  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  complete  loss  of  sensation  and  paralysis  are  pro- 
duced in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  ncr\'e  pressed  upon,  followed  by  wasting 
and  degeneration  of  the  muscles.  Such  cases  usually  recover  in  time,  if  the 
cause  be  removed  and  the  limb  be  afterwards  treated  by  the  methods  described 
later  on. 

Rupture  or  LACERATiON.^-Healthy  nerves  are  never  torn  across  except  in 
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the  most  severe  injuries,  such  as  compound  dislocations  and  severe  compound 
fractures.  When  paralysis  and  loss  of  sensation  follow  a  severe  subcutaneous 
injury,  it  is  due  to  contusion,  and  possibly  to  rupture  of  some  of  the  fibres,  but 
the  continuity  of  the  nerve  is  never  completely  interrupted. 

PuxcTURE. — If  a  nerve  be  punctured,  unpleasant  consequences  sometimes 
result,  more  especially  in  delicate  women.  Not  only  does  it  happen,  in  such 
subjects,  that  the  part  below  the  puncture  becomes  the  seat  of  various  tingling, 
shooting,  and  burning  pains,  but  the  neuralgic  condition  appears  to  travel 
upwards  along  the  proximal  part  of  the  nervous  trunk.  Thus,  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  a  puncture  of  one  of  the  digital  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
produce  a  kind  of  painful  paralysis  of  its  trunk,  rendering  the  arm  nearly 
useless.  I  have  seen  the  same  effects  occur  in  the  median  nerve,  from  so  slight 
a  cause  as  the  puncture  of  the  finger  by  a  needle.  It  occasionally  happens 
in  venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  that  a  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  is  pricked  with  the  lancet,  and  that  very  persistent  neuralgia  occurs  in 
consequence. 

Division. — Primazy  Eifects. — When  a  nerve  is  completely  cut  across,  or 
its  conducting  power  in  any  way  abolished,  whether  by  contusion,  compression, 
or  laceration,  prolonged  paralysis  of  sensation  or  motion,  or  both,  according  as 
the  nerve  is  sensory,  motor,  or  compound,  occurs  in  all  the  parts  supplied  by 
it.  Consequently,  if  the  integrity  of  the  nerve  be  essential  to  life,  as  is  that 
of  the  pneumogaatric,  death  must  ensue.  When  the  nerve  is  partially  divided, 
or  bruised  as  well  as  severed,  as  in  cases  of  gun-shot-injury,  neuralgia  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  it  beyond,  and  sometimes  also  in  those  above,  the  injury,  is 
associated  with  the  paralytic  symptoms.  The  patient  complains  of  numbness 
or  deadness  in  the  parts  supplied  by  it,  and  all  tactile  sensibility  is  lost ;  but 
various  anomalous  painful  sensations  of  a  burning,  tickling,  tingling,  or 
creeping  kind  are  complained  of.  These  sensations  often  give  the  idea  of 
increased  heat  of  the  part  to  the  patient,  and  are  compared  by  him  to  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  by  molten  lead  or  boiling  water  running 
through  it.  But  the  sensation  of  heat  is  deceptive,  for  the  part  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  actually  colder  than  natural. 

The  Becondaxy  Eifeots  of  division  of  a  nerve  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  nerve  divided.  The  section  of  a  purely  motor  nerve,  such  as 
the  facial,  causes  complete  paralysis,  with  subsequent  wasting  and  degeneration 
of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it,  but  the  nutrition  of  the  superficial  structures  is 
not  affected.  The  division  of  a  purely  sensory  nerve,  such  as  the  fifth,  com- 
pletely abolishes  sensation  in  the  area  it  supplies,  but  does  not  necessarily  cause 
any  serious  disturbance  of  nutrition,  although,  fix)m  the  loss  of  sensibihty,  the 
part  is  more  exposed  to  suffer  from  injuries  than  a  healthy  one.  Arloing 
and  Tripier  have  shown  by  experiment  Uiat  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  a 
superficial  sensory  nerve,  the  neighbouring  cutaneous  nerves  which  communi- 
cate with  the  terminal  branches  of  that  divided,  rapidly  assume  its  functions, 
so  that  sensibility  may  return  in  a  few  days  without  repair  of  the  divided 
nerve.  After  the  division  of  a  compound  nerve,  the  nutrition  of  the  part 
supplied  by  it  is  seriously  modified.  It  becomes  congested,  bluish,  and  colder 
than  natural.  This  fall  of  temperature  is  often  very  marked.  Thus,  I  found 
in  a  woman  who  was  under  my  care  for  a  wound  of  the  fore-arm,  by  which 
the  ulnar  nerve  had  been  divided,  that,  twenty-one  days  after  the  injury,  the 
temperature  between  the  ring  and  the  little  finger  of  the  injured  side  was 
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9^  Fahr.  below  that  of  the  same  spot  in  the  opposite  hand.  Sometimes  the  part 
becomes  oedematons ;  the  skin  often  becomes  rough,  and  peels ;  or  in  other 
cases,  it  is  smooth,  red,  and  shining,  the  nails  grow  badly,  and  are  brittle 
or  scaly.  Chilblains  readily  form  from  slight  exposure  to  cold,  and  they 
frequently  become  vesicular  or  slough,  leaving  sluggish  and  unhealthy  ulcers. 
Wounds  in  such  parts  heal  badly,  and  are  peculiarly  prone  to  be  affected  by 
unhealthy  spreading  inflammations.  If  the  patient  be  a  growing  child,  the 
development  of  the  affected  part  will  be  more  or  less  completely  arrested. 

The  changes  in  the  muscles  in  these  cases  are  of  great  importance.  From 
the  moment  the  nerve  is  divided,  all  voluntary  power  is  of  course  lost.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  up  to  the  fourth  day  in  mammals,  stimulation  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  divided  nerve  will  cause  contraction  of  the  muscles.  For 
about  the  same  time  in  the  human  subject  it  will  be  found  that  the  muscles 
respond  more  readily  than  natural  to  the  Faradic  current,  but  after  this  the 
irritability  of  the  muscles  to  the  current  becomes  gradually  less,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  waste  distinctly.  At  the  end  of  some  weeks,  the  muscles 
cease  entirely  to  respond  to  Faradism.  With  the  continuous  current  slowly 
interrupted,  the  course  of  events  is  as  follows :  first,  the  muscle  responds  too 
readily  for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  gradually 
diminishes  until  it  disappear  entirely.  This  takes  place,  however,  very  slowly, 
the  muscle  frequently  continuing  to  respond  to  the  continuous  current,  slowly 
interrupted,  for  many  months  after  the  Faradic  current  has^  ceased  to  act. 
These  reactions  are  most  usefol  guides  in  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 
As  the  muscles  become  flabby  and  wasted,  deformities  of  various  kinds  may 
ensue,  from  the  disturbance  of  the  proper  balance  of  antagonism  between  the 
different  sets  of  muscles  of  the  limb. 

If  union  takes  place  between  the  opposite  ends  of  the  divided  nerve,  the 
various  phenomena  that  have  just  been  described  gradually  subside,  and  com- 
plete restoration,  first  of  sensation  and  afterwards  of  motion,  with  a  return  to 
the  normal  nutrition  of  the  part,  eventually  takes  place.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, especially  if  a  piece  of  the  nerve  have  been  removed,  or  if  the  wound  in 
which  it  has  been  divided  heal  by  the  second  intention,  recovery  fidls  to  take 
place.  Sometimes,  under  these  circumstances,  the  nerve  at  the  seat  of  its 
division  becomes  implicated  in  a  mass  of  dense  cicatricial  tissue,  and  its  central 
end  becomes  bulbous,  just  as  in  similar  conditions  in  stumps,  and  it  may  then 
become  the  seat  and  the  source  of  the  most  intense  sufferings — ^neuralgic 
pains  darting  like  electric  shocks  downwards  to  the  terminal  branches  and 
upwards  along  the  trunk  of  the  affected  nerve. 

Pathology. — K  a  nerve  be  completely  divided  its  two  ends  retract  very 
slightly,  not  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  In  cases  that  have  been 
examined  at  a  later  period,  the  separation  has  been  found  to  have  increased 
to  about  a  third  or  half  an  inch,  or  even  more.  D^neration  sets  in  in  the 
peripheral  end  about  four  days  after  it  has  been  cut  off  from  its  communica- 
tion with  the  nerve  centres.  The  medullaiy  sheaths  undergo  fifttty  d^;enera- 
tion,  and  more  or  less  completely  disappear  by  about  the  end  of  a  month.  In 
the  central  end  degeneration  does  not  set  in  for  a  much  longer  period.  When 
regeneration  of  the  nerve  takes  place  all  observers  are  agreed  that  the  first  step 
is  the  formation  of  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  ends  composed  of  a  delicate 
spindle-cell  tissue,  which  connects  the  neurilemma  of  the  upper  end  with  that 
of  the  lower.    By  what  process  the  new  nerve-fibres  are  developed  in  thia 
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mass  of  young  connective  tissue  is  still  doubtful,  but  most  observers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  formed  by  a  growth  proceeding  from  the  axis-cylinder 
of  the  central  end.  After  the  bond  of  union  is  complete  before  the  nerve  can 
fully  resume  its  functions,  the  peripheral  end — which  has,  as  before  stated, 
undergone  a  certain  degree  of  degeneration — must  also  be  regenerated.  This 
process  proceeds  slowly  down  the  nerve  from  the  injured  spot  The  restoration 
of  a  contused  or  divided  nerve  is  always  a  slow  process,  and  is  frequently  not 
complete  for  &om  three  months  to  a  year. 

The  question  whether  nerves  can  heal  by  the  first  intention,  has  been  much 
debated  of  late  years.  If  the  term  be  used  in  the  sense  of  complete  restoration 
of  the  function  of  the  nerve  in  a  few  days,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
it  can  take  place.  On  the  other  hand  the  two  ends  can  doubtless  be  united 
by  young  connective  tissue  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  more  closely  the 
en<^  can  be  kept  in  apposition,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  fibres  of  the  central 
end  communicate  with  those  of  the  peripheral.  About  a  month  is,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  time  at  which  motor  power  will  return  after  division  of  a  nerve. 

Treaticent  op  Injueies  causing  Interruption  op  the  Conducting 
Power  of  a  Xerve. — ^The  treatment  of  these  injuries  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  1st,  the  Local  treatment  of  the  injured  nerve,  and  2nd,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Paralysed  part. 

The  £ocftl  Treatment. — In  cases  of  eubcutaneoxis  injury  nothing  can  be 
done.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  although  the  nerve  may  be  com- 
pletely paralysed,  its  continuity  is  not  destroyed  by  any  subcutaneous  injury. 
On  dissecting  limbs  amputated  for.  the  most  severe  railway-  or  machinery- 
accidents,  the  nerves  are  almost  invariably  found  untom  in  the  midst  of  the 
crushed  tissues.  To  cut  down,  therefore,  in  a  subcutaneous  injury  with  the 
intention  of  suturing  the  nerve  would  be  a  grievous  error.  When  the  function 
of  the  nerve  is  abolished  by  presatere^  the  cause  of  pressure  must  be  removed 
if  possible,  as  by  the  cure  of  an  aneurism,  the  excision  of  a  tumour,  or  the 
reduction  of  a  dislocation.  When  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  the  implication  of 
the  nerve  in  a  cicatrix  or  in  the  caUus  of  a  fracture,  nothing  should  be  done 
locally  until,  after  waiting  many  months,  it  becomes  evident  that  nature  will 
not  effect  a  cure.  It  will  be  very  rarely  found  necessary  in  such  cases  to 
adopt  any  operative  plan  of  treatment,  the  symptoms  disappearing  as  the  scar 
becomes  looser  with  age,  or  as  the  provisional  callus  of  the  fracture  is  absorbed. 
Warren,  however,  relieved  a  case  of  neuralgia  resulting  from  implication  and 
compression  of  a  nerve  by  condensed  cicatricial  tissue  by  dissecting  it  out  of 
the  midst  of  this  without  dividing  or  otherwise  injuring  it. 

In  cases  of  division  of  a  nerve  in  an  open  wound  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
IMX)per  line  of  treatment — ^the  two  ends  of  the  nerve  should  be  found  and  care- 
fully secured  to  each  other  by  fine  sutures.  The  best  material  for  suture  is 
chromic  catgut,  as  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  ends  in  contact  only  for  a  few  days 
while  the  young  connective  tissue  which  forms  the  preliminary  bond  of  union  is 
being  developed.  8ilk,  which  would  not  be  absorbed  for  many  weeks,  would  be 
Tery  likely  to  cause  some  irritation  and  possibly  severe  neuralgia.  The  needle 
should  be  either  a  common  darning  needle,  which,  if  necessary,  can  easily  be 
bent  into  a  curve  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  and  hardened  again  by  being 
dipped  in  cold  water ;  the  ordinary  flat  surgical  needle,  with  its  cutting  edges, 
needleasly  damages  the  fibres  of  the  nerve.  Three  or  four  sutures  having  been 
applied,  according  to  the  size  of  the  nerve,  the  wound  must  be  closed  and  treated 
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by  some  antiseptic  method  if  possible ;  miion  by  the  second  intention  being  fatal 
to  snocess.  The  limb  mnst  be  pat  in  such  a  position  as  completely  to  relax  any 
strain  on  the  nerve.  In  about  half  the  cajses  treated  in  this  way  good  union 
will  be  obtained  with  restoration  of  function.  If  the  first  attempt  fail  from 
suppuration  in  the  wound,  another  attempt  may  be  made  later  on  as  a  second- 
ary operation.  Lastly,  if  the  nerve  have  been  divided,  the  wound  long  healed, 
and  no  repair  have  taken  place,  a  secondary  operation  may  be  performed  with 
a  hope  of  success  even  at  a  very  remote  period  after  the  injury.  Such  opera- 
tions would,  however,  be  probably  useless  if  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
affected  nerve  failed  to  respond  to  the  continuous  current  slowly  interrupted. 
The  operation  is  performed  by  exposing  the  nerve  freely.  Its  central  extremity 
will  usually  be  found  by  its  bulbous  condition,  which  can  readily  be  felt ;  the 
lower  end  is  often  atrophied  and  more  difficult  to  find.  The  ends  of  the  nerve 
may  then  be  pared,  so  as  to  remove  the  dense  scar-tissue  with  which  they  are 
covered,  but  no  more  should  be  taken  away  than  is  absolutely  necessaiy. 
After  this  they  are  sutured  as  in  a  fresh  wound.  This  operation  has  been 
successfully  performed  by  Jessop  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
which  had  happened  some  years  before.  Wheelhouse,  in  1875,  cut  down  upon 
the  sciatic  nerve  in  a  case  in  which  it  had  been  wounded  by  a  scythe  nine 
months  previously.  The  limb  was  completely  paralysed  and  useless;  the 
muscles  were  much  wasted  and  their  electricd  irritability  almost  lost;  the 
ends  were  two  inches  apart,  the  upper  large  and  bulbous,  and  the  lower 
slightly  atrophied.  The  bulb  was  removed  from  the  central  end,  and  both 
ends  pared  till  healthy  nerve-tissue  appeared,  and  then  brought  together 
with  fine  catgut  sutures.  It  was  only  by  flexing  the  knee  forcibly  that  the 
ends  could  be  got  into  sufficiently  close  apposition  to  allow  of  the  sutures 
being  tied.  Sensation  returned  in  about  a  month,  and  then  the  leg  was 
gradually  straightened.  The  sensibility  remained  unimpaired  and  motion 
returned  soon  after.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  patient  could  walk  with 
the  aid  of  a  stick ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  although  the  limb  had  not 
regained  its  full  size,  he  could  work  in  the  fields  and  walk  without  artificial 
help. 

2.  Trefttment  of  the  Paralysed  Zamb. — In  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
nerve  is  not  completely  divided,  treatment  of  the  paralysed  parts  is  alone 
possible,  the  object  being  to  prevent  wasting  and  to  maintain  the  nutrition 
of  the  limb  in  such  a  way  that,  when  restoration  of  the  nerve  takes  place, 
the  muscles  shall  be  in  a  state  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  the  will.  More- 
over, much  can  be  done  by  judicious  treatment  to  maintain  the  tempera- 
ture, to  avoid  the  formation  of  chilblains  or  other  sores,  to  prevent  the 
development  of  deformities,  and  in  children  or  young  subjects  to  keep  up  the 
growth.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  nutrition  and  to  overcome  the  congestion 
which  is  always  met  with  in  the  paralysed  part,  it  must  be  made  of  a  healthy 
red  colour  at  least  twice  a-day.  There  is  no  more  efficient  means  of  doing 
this  than  by  the  use  of  the  continuous  electric  current.  The  sponge-holder 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  may  be  applied  over  the  course 
of  the  nerves,  while  the  limb  is  freely  sponged  with  the  other.  At  the  same 
time  each  separate  muscle  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  contract  by  alow 
interruptions  of  the  current.  In  a  minute  or  more  the  whole  paralysed  part 
will  become  bright  red.  In  the  absence  of  the  battery,  much  may  be  done  by 
properly  applied  rubbing  or  massage.    The  part  should  be  carefully  protected 
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bj  warm  clothing,  and  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  use  it  as  much  as 
poBsible.  If  011I7  a  single  group  of  mnscles  is  paraljsecl,  properlf  designed 
apparatus  may  be  required  to  overcome  the  deformity  which  ensues,  bnt  this 
should  never  be  used  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  it  iuterferea  to  some  extent  with 
the  nse  of  the  hmb. 

Thacmatic  Neueitis. — This  disease  may  follow  almost  any  injury  of  a 
nerve.  It  is  most  common  in  civil  practice  ae  the  result  of  braises  or  strains, 
and  ia  sometimes  connected  with  gout  or  rhenmatism.  In  wounds  it  seldom 
arises  unless  onion  has  taken  place  by  the  second  intention  with  unhealthy 
inflammation  and  suppuration ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  a  rare  affection  in 
amputation-stamps.  In  gun-shot-woonds,  in  which  the  nerves  are  often 
contused  and  partially  divided  and  in  which  the  wound  almost  always  heals 
with  suppuration,  it  is  more  common. 

PatliologT. — The  disease  consists  essentially  of  a  chronic  inflanunstion 
slowly  ascending  the  nerve,  with  thickening  of  the  nearilemoia  and  over- 
growth of  the  interfascictdar  areolar  tissue.    The  accompanying  drawing 
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(Fig.  169),  from  a  case  in  which  Dis.  Sands  and  S^uin,  of  Xew  York, 
excised  the  cords  which  go  to  form  the  brachial  plexus,  close  to  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina,  illustrates  well  this  compression  of  the  nervous  structures 
by  dense  masses  of  interfascicular  areolar  tissue  greatly  hypertrophied,  and 
permeated  by  dilated  blood-vessels.  In  extreme  cases  ^e  disease  is  said  to 
extend  to  the  cord,  and  give  rise  to  solerosiB  of  the  cord. 
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Symptonui. — The  symptoms  of  tramnatic  neuritis  are  intense  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  line  of  the  affected  nerve.  Sensation  is  variously  modified 
in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve ;  there  may  be  numbness,  or  tingling,  or 
anassthesia ;  in  other  cases  there  may  be  intense  neuralgic  pain.  Occasionally 
there  are  spasms,  but  more  commonly  there  is  weakness  or  paralysis  of  some 
of  the  muscles  supplied.  Poore  has  shown  that  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  his  care  for  loss  of  writing-power,  tender- 
ness has  been  found  in  the  course  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  nerves  of  the 
arm,  and  on  tracing  the  history,  the  origin  of  the  affection  was  frequently 
found  to  be  a  strain  or  other  injury.  In  another  case  recorded  by  him,  the 
whole  brachial  plexus  in  the  axilla  became  intensely  tender  after  a  violent 
strain  of  the  shoulder.  The  patient's  sufferings  were  very  great,  and  nothing 
gave  him  much  relief.  At  last,  after  prolonged  rest,  the  symptoms  subsided, 
and  it  was  then  found  that  the  serratus  magnus  was  paralysed.  Finally, 
this  also  recovered.  In  hysterical  patients  the  symptoms  are  often  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  and  painful  stage  of  the  disease,  electricity  does 
no  good,  in  fact  it  may  aggravate  the  mischief.  The  tender  nerves  should  be 
freely  blistered,  and  the  affected  limb  put  at  perfect  rest.  If  any  constitutional 
condition  as  gout,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis  can  be  found,  it  must  be  treated  by 
appropriate  means.  These  cases  are  always  chronic,  often  lasting  many 
months  before  the  symptoms  disappear.  In  others,  all  milder  means  having 
failed,  surgical  operations  of  various  kinds  have  been  undertaken  for  the  relief 
of  the  patient.  These  operations  are  of  three  kinds: — 1.  Excision  of  the 
bulbous  ends  of  the  nerves  in  cases  of  neuritis  following  amputation;  2. 
Division  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  affected  nerve;  and  3.  Nerve- 
stretching. 

1.  Excision  of  the  Bnlbou  Ends  of  the  Verves. — ^This  has  been 
undertaken  usually  under  the  impression  that  the  bulbous  end  was  the  scat  of 
the  mischief.  In  some  cases  no  doubt  a  painful  stump  is  dae  to  implication 
of  the  end  of  the  nerve  in  the  cicatrix,  and  then  relief  is  given  by  the 
operation.  If  the  symptoms  are  however  due  to  true  chronic  ascending 
neuritis,  this  operation,  ^though  occasionally  giving  relief  for  a  short  time,  is 
never  productive  of  a  cure. 

2.  Division  or  excision  of  portions  of  the  Verve. — The  smaller  nerves 
of  the  limbs  have  been  repeatedly  divided  or  partially  excised,  in  cases  of 
persistent  traumatic  neuralgia.  The  larger  nervous  trunks,  such  as  the 
median,  musculo-spiral,  and  ulnar,  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way  in  the 
upper ;  and  the  external  popliteal,  and  even  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  lower 
limb,  has  been  partially  excised  as  a  last  resource  in  extreme  cases.  These 
operations  have  in  some  cases  effected  a  permanent  cure,  in  others  they  have 
been  followed  by  temporary  relief  only. 

It  was  reserved  for  Sands,  of  New  York,  to  remove  a  section  of  the  whole 
brachial  plexus  close  to  the  exit  of  the  nerves  from  the  spinal  column.  This 
was  done  in  a  lad  aged  eighteen,  whose  right  arm  had  been  seriously  injured 
in  firing  a  salute.  The  arm  was  amputated,  but  the  patient  suffered  the  most 
agonizing  torture  from  chronic  nerve-lesion  high  up  in  the  limb.  So  great 
were  his  sufferings  that  he  became  uncontrollable  in  his  actions,  and,  though 
perfectly  sane,  gave  way  to  fits  of  the  most  intense  excitement.  The  opera- 
tion consisted  in  making  an  incision  along  the  outer  border  of  the  right 
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stemo-mastoid,  and  a  transverse  one  following  the  line  of  the  clavicle. 
The  J-shaped  flap  was  turned  up,  the  carotid  sheath  and  its  contents  carried 
to  one  side,  and  the  brachial  plexus  exposed.  Pieces  fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length  were  cut  out  from  the  four  lower  cervical  and  j&rst  dorsal  nerves,  and 
from  one  of  these  Fig.  169  was  taken.  Considerable  improvement,  though  not 
complete  relief  from  sufifering,  followed  the  operation. 

3.  Varve-Btretohiiig. — The  operation  of  nerve-stretching  was  introduced 
by  Nussbaum  originally  as  a  mode  of  treating  intense  neuralgia  following 
injury.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  affecting  the  arm,  and  resulting  from  gun-shot 
injury,  he  cut  down  and  stretched  the  ulnar  nerve,  then  the  nerves  surround- 
ing the  brachial  artery,  and  lastly,  the  brachial  plexus,  itself  pulling  vigorously 
on  the  nervous  cords.  The  result  was  a  perfect  cure.  Since  then  the  opera- 
tion has  been  performed  on  nerves  in  all  parts  of  the  body  and  for  a  great 
variety  of  diseases,  but  it  will  be  perhaps  most  conveniently  described  here. 

Under  the  name  of  nerve-stretching  two  distinct  operations  are  included. 
In  operating  on  the  larger  trunks  the  nerve  is  exposed,  cleanly  isolated  for  an 
inch  or  more,  and  forcibly  stretched  either  by  passing  the  finger  beneath  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sciatic,  or  by  means  of  a  hook ;  but  on  account  of  the  great 
size  and  strength  of  the  nerve  its  power  of  conduction  is  never  completely 
destroyed,  even  if  considerable  force  be  used,  although  there  may  be  some 
modification  in  its  function.  In  operation  on  the  smaller  nerves,  as  the  fecial, 
the  nerve  is  exposed  and  stretch^  with  a  hook,  and  it  will  always  be  found, 
if  moderate  force  be  used,  that  conducting  power  is  as  completely  abolished 
as  if  the  nerve  had  been  divided.  This  operation  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
division,  the  only  difference  being  that,  as  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  is  not 
deetroyed,  restoration  of  function  is  certain  to  take  place  sooner  or  later. 
In  the  former  case  the  mode  of  action  is  doubtful ;  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  acts  by  breaking  down  adhesions  which  have  been  formed  amongst 
the  fibres  of  the  nerve  and  between  them  and  surrounding  parts  during  a  past 
attack  of  neuritis.  In  the  latter  case,  the  period  of  rest  given  by  temporary 
interruption  of  the  function  of  the  nerve  may  relieve  the  disease  for  which 
the  operation  is  undertaken. 

Since  Nnssbaum's  operation,  nerve-stretching  has  been  frequently  repeated 
with  very  variable  results.  Amongst  the  earliest  cases  in  London  was  one  in 
which  Gallender  successfully  stretched  the  median.  At  University  College 
Hospital,  Marcus  Beck  stretched  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  above  the 
clavicle  in  a  case  of  intense  neuralgia  and  spasm  of  the  stump  after  amputation 
at  the  shoulder-joint.  The  bulbous  extremities  of  the  nerves  had  been  twice 
before  excised  from  the  axilla.  This  case  was  probably  one  of  genuine  chronic 
neuritis,  possibly  extending  even  to  the  cord,  and  the  operation  completely  feiled 
to  give  any  relief.  Nerve-stretching,  however,  being  devoid  of  danger  and 
certain  not  to  make  the  patient  worse,  may  be  adopted  without  hesitation  in 
all  cases  in  which  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  its  giving  relief. 

INJinUXB   OF   MUBCUBB  AND  TXND0N8. 

Contusions. — Muscles  are  frequently  bruised  by  violent  blows  or  fieJISy  a 
few  fibres  being  often  ruptured.  The  chief  signs  of  this  injury  are  a  sense  of 
inability  to  use  the  muscles  and  great  pain  on  attempting  to  do  so.  There 
is  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  bruised  spot,  but  passive  movements  do  not 
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caose  pain  so  long  as  they  do  not  put  the  injured  fibres  on  the  stretch.  By 
careftQ  attention  to  these  points,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  these  injuries  from 
fractures  of  neighbouring  bones  which  they  sometimes  resemble — especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

Sprains  or  Strains  of  muscular  parts,  without  rupture  of  fibres,  are  of  very 
common  occurrence,  especially  about  the  shoulders,  hip,  and  loins,  and  are 
accompanied  by  much  pain,  stiflhess,  and  inability  to  move  the  part.  When 
they  occur  in  rheumatic  subjects,  these  injuries  not  uncommonly  give  rise  to 
severe  and  persistent  symptoms ;  painful  atrophy,  rigidity,  or  local  paralysis 
of  the  injured  muscle  being  in  some  cases  induced.  It  is  then  often  difficult 
to  determine  how  much  is  due  to  the  direct  strain  of  the  muscle,  and  how 
much  to  chronic  neuritis  resulting  from  a  simultaneous  strain  of  the  nerves. 
When  complete  atrophy  of  a  muscle  preceded  by  much  pain  follows  a  strain,  it 
is  probable  that  the  nerves  have  been  implicated  in  the  injury. 

In  the  Treatment  of  these  accidents,  when  recent,  it  will  be  found  that 
kneading  or  rubbing  the  part  with  a  stimulating  embrocation  gives  relief,  but, 
if  the  pain  be  severe,  the  application  of  hot  fomentations  with  rest  is  more 
efficient.  In  the  later  stages,  blisters  applied  to  the  points  at  which  the  pain 
is  most  severely  felt  are  often  beneficial.  If  the  injury  occur  in  persons  of  a 
rheumatic  constitution,  the  effects  are  much  more  severe  and  persistent  than 
in  those  who  are  otherwise  constituted.  In  such  persons,  douches,  frictions, 
and  passive  motion  will,  after  a  time,  be  necessary,  together  with  proper 
constitutional  treatment.  In  strumous  subjects,  a  sprain  may  lead  to  the 
development  of  very  serious  articular  inflammation. 

Muscles  that  have  been  sprained  sometimes  undergo  a  species  of  rigid  atrophy, 
with  much  impairment  of  motion  of  the  limb  or  joint.  In  such  cases,  frictions, 
douches,  and  above  all,  electricity,  will  be  found  useful. 

EuPTURE  OF  THE  Sheath. — It  Occasionally  happens  that  the  muscular 
sheath  is  ruptured,  so  that  the  belly  of  the  muscle  forms  a  kind  of  hernial  pro- 
trusion through  the  aperture  ;  or  the  tendon  may  be  displaced  by  rupture  of 
its  sheath.  This  usually  happens  with  the  biceps,  or  the  extensors  of  the 
fingers  or  rectus  femoris. 

Dislocation  or  Displacement  of  Muscles  and  Tendons. — The  long 
slender  muscles  of  the  forearm,  and  the  complicated  muscles  of  the  back  with 
their  innumerable  interdigitating  tendons  and  bellies,  and  all  tendons  lyiug  in 
grooves  in  bones  are  liable  to  be  displaced  by  some  sudden  and  unusual  move- 
ment. The  accident  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  a  "  rick."  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  accident  are,  that  during  some  forcible  movement  the  patient 
feels  a  sudden  severe  pain,  localized  to  a  single  spot,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
finds  himself  unable  to  execute  certain  movements.  The  Surgeon  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  careful  examination  and  by  finding  out  exactly  what 
movement  causes  the  pain,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  which  is  the  affected 
muscle.  In  the  case  of  the  slipping  out  of  a  superficial  tendon,  the  displaced 
part  may  be  felt  moving  in  ite  abnormal  situation.  Callender  laid  down  the 
following  rules  for  the  treatment  of  this  injury.  First,  guided  by  the  pain, 
decide  as  to  the  muscle,  or  digitation  of  a  muscle,  probably  the  seat  of  the 
injury.  Secondly,  relax  the  muscle  as  £ftr  as  possible  by  putting  the  part  in 
the  position  which  would  be  induced  by  its  full  contraction.  Thirdly,  by  firm 
manipulation,  such  as  by  rubbing  with  the  hand,  or  by  kneading  with  the 
thumb,  endeavour  to  replace  it.    Fourthly,  if  this  fail,  make  pressure  over  the 
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part  whilst  you  make  the  patient  contract  the  muscle,  or  if  he  cannot  do  this, 
put  the  part  suddenly  in  such  a  position  as  to  stretch  the  muscle.  These 
manipulations  must  be  done  without  an  anaesthetic,  as  we  need  guidance  from 
the  sensations  of  the  patient  and  action  of  the  affected  muscle.  Replacement 
is  seldom  possible  after  two  or  three  weeks.  If  the  condition  is  left  unrelieved 
the  parts  seem  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  positions,  and  the 
|)ain  subsides,  but  some  permanent  weakness  may  remain.  The  accident  is 
always  likely  to  recur,  even  if  the  displacement  has  been  successfully  reduced. 

The  following  are  the  chief  situations  in  which  this  accident  has  been  met 
with. 

The  Long  Tetidan  of  the  Biceps.  Callender  described  a  case  of  this  accident. 
There  was  great  pain  and  inability  to  move  the  biceps  or  even  the  shoulder- joint. 
The  shoulder  seemed  to  droop  forwards.  The  tendon  could  be  felt  lying  at 
the  inner  side  of  its  groove.  It  could  be  replaced,  but  no  treatment  would 
keep  it  there. 

Various  Tendons  at  the  Wrist  have  been  displaced.  They  are  usually 
replaced  without  difficulty  by  the  means  above  described.  The  parts  must  be 
kept  fixed  for  about  two  weeks,  by  means  of  splints  and  properly  arranged 
[)ads. 

The  Small  Muscles  of  the  Bach,  or  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  are  occasionally 
displaced.  Replacement  can  best  be  effected  by  firm  pressure  over  the  painful 
spot,  while  the  patient  carries  out  the  movement  that  gives  him  pain. 

The  Tendon  of  iJie  Peroneus  Longus  may  slip  out  of  its  sheath  behind  the 
cater  ankle,  the  sheath  being  torn  in  some  violent  twist  of  the  foot  inwards. 
The  accident  is  liable  to  recur,  and  is  often  a  source  of  much  discomfort  and 
temporary  lameness.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  first  instance  of  absolute 
fixity  of  the  foot  for  some  weeks  in  plaster  bandages  or  splints,  to  give  time 
for  the  sheath  to  consolidate.  To  prevent  recurrence,  a  spring  clip  should  be 
worn,  so  a£  to  press  the  tendon  against  the  fibula. 

Rupture  a^d  Division. — Subcutaneous  rupture  of  muscles  and  tendons 
not  unfrequently  occurs,  not  so  much  from  any  external  violence,  as  from  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle  rupturing  its  own  substance.  The  rupture  may 
occur  at  one  of  four  points  :  in  the  muscular  substance  itself  ;  at  the  line  of 
junction  between  the  muscle  and  tendon  ;  through  the  tendon  ;  and,  lastly,  at 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  muscle  or  tendon  into  bone.  SediUot  found  that, 
in  21  cases,  the  rupture  occurred  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  tendon  from  the 
muscle  13  times ;  and  in  the  remaining  8,  the  muscle  itself  was  torn. 

These  ruptures  occur  most  commonly  in  middle-aged  or  elderly  men,  who 
have  lost  the  elasticity  of  youth,  though  their  physical  strength  is  unimpaired. 
At  the  moment  of  rupture,  the  patient  usually  experiences  a  sudden  shock, 
as  if  he  had  received  a  blow,  and  sometimes  hears  a  snap.  He  becomes  unable 
to  use  the  injured  limb,  and  at  the  part  where  the  rupture  has  occurred  he 
finds  a  hollow  or  pit,  produced  by  the  retraction  of  the  ends  of  the  torn 
muscle,  the  belly  of  which  contracts  into  a  hard  lump. 

These  accidents,  though  troublesome,  are  seldom  serious.  The  tendo 
Achillis,  the  quadriceps  extensor  of  the  thigh,  the  triceps  of  the  arm,  the 
biceps,  the  deltoid,  the  rectus  abdominis,  are  the  tendons  and  muscles  that 
most  commonly  give  way,  with  the  relative  fi^uency  of  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

Muscles  and  tendons  may  be  cut  across  accidentally  or  purposely  in  almost 
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any  part  of  the  body.  In  these  injuries  there  is  always  a  considerable  amount 
of  gaping  of  the  wound,  owing  to  the  retraction  of  both  ends,  if  a  muscle  be 
divided,  and  of  the  muscular  end  only,  if  a  muscle  be  separated  from  its  tendon 
or  the  tendon  cut  across. 

Union. — The  mode  of  union  of  these  injuries  has  been  well  described  by 
Paget.  When  a  tendon  is  cut  across,  the  space  between  the  ends  is  immedi- 
ately iSlled  by  a  blood  clot.  Exudation  rapidly  follows  from  the  muscular 
sheath  and  areolar  tissue  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  clot  is  penetrated  by  the 
wandeiing  cells,  and  is  soon  decolourized  and  absorbed,  till  on  the  third  day  its 
place  is  occupied  by  a  soft  greyish-pink  mass,  extending  also  into  the  sheath 
and  surrounding  the  cut  ends  of  the  tendon.  This  mass  will  be  found  to 
be  composed  of  small  round  cells,  with  a  homo^i^eneous  intercellular  substance, 
mixed  with  which  may  be  here  and  there  seen  some  remains  of  the  blood-clot. 
New  vessels  penetrate  it  from  without,  and  it  afterwards  undergoes  the  ordinary 
changes  observed  in  the  development  of  granulation-tissue  into  fibrous-tissue. 
By  experiments  upon  animals,  Paget  showed  that  by  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  the  bond  of  union  has  become  more  defined  in  outline,  and  forms  a  distinct 
cord-like  mass  between  the  ends  of  the  tendon,  and  the  microscope  shows  that 
the  cells  have  lengthened  out  and  become  spindle-shaped,  so  that  the  tissue 
appears  fibrillated  ;  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  more  days,  it  becomes  tough 
and  filamentous  ;  after  this  the  tissue  gradually  perfects  itself,  until  it  closely 
resembles  tendinous  structure,  though  for  some  time  it  remains  dull  white  and 
more  cicatricial  in  appearance.  The  strength  of  this  bond  of  union  is  mar- 
vellously great ;  Paget  found  that  the  tendo  Achillis  of  a  rabbit,  six  days  after 
its  division,  required  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  to  rupture  it.  In  ten  days  the  break- 
ing weight  was  56  lbs.  Divided  muscles  unite  in  the  same  way  as  tendons, 
but  less  quickly,  and  by  fibrous  cicatricial  bonds  ;  Weber,  Oussenbauer  and 
others  have,  however,  recorded  observations  which  tend  to  show  that  under 
favourable  conditions,  gradual  regeneration  of  muscular  tissue  may  take  place 
in  the  scar. 

Trefttment. — The  principle  of  treatment  in  these  cases  when  the  injury  is 
subcutaneous  is  extremely  simple :  it  consists  in  relaxing  the  muscles  by 
position,  so  as  to  approximate  the  divided  ends  ;  and  in  maintaining  the  limb 
in  this  position  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  proper  union  to  take  place. 
If  muscular  relaxation  be  not  attended  to,  the  uniting  bond  will  be  elongated 
and  weak,  and  perhaps  altogether  inefficient.  Stifbess  and  weakness  are  often 
left  for  a  length  of  time — for  many  months,  indeed — after  union  has  taken 
place ;  very  commonly,  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  the  divided  tendon  to  its 
sheath,  and  of  this  to  the  neighbouring  soft  structures.  Warm  sea-water- 
douches,  followed  by  methodical  friction,  will  greatly  tend  to  restore  the 
suppleness  of  the  parts.  If  the  stiffiiess  does  not  readily  yield  to  milder  treat- 
ment, the  adhesions  must  be  broken  down  by  forcible  movement  of  the  part 
under  an  anaesthetic.  By  the  end  of  one  month  after  the  injury,  there  will  be 
no  fear  of  tearing  through  the  bond  of  union  while  so  doing. 
•  Tendons  or  muscles  divided  in  an  open  wound  must  be  treated  by  immediate 
suture.  Either  chromic  catgut  or  antiseptic  silk  sutures  may  be  used,  the 
former  being  preferable  ;  the  wound  should  be  closed  over  them,  the  limb 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  the  tendon,  and  every  effort  made  to 
obtain  union  by  the  first  intention.  If  suppuration  takes  place  between  the 
ends  of  a  divided  tendon,  the  bond  of  union,  if  any  is  developed,  is  almost 
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always  imperfect,  and  the  divided  ends  form  the  most  hopelessly  firm  adhesions 
to  the  surrounding  parts.  Should  septic  pus  form  in  the  wound,  there  is  great 
risk  of  its  burrowing  widely  in  the  sheath,  or  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  divided  tendon,  an  accident  which  may  be  followed  by  sloughing 
of  the  tendon,  or  which,  if  that  be  avoided,  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  extensive  and  dense  adhesions. 

Injuries    op    Special    Muscles    axd   Tendons. — When   the   tendo 
Aohilliii  is  ruptured,  the  best  mode  of  treatment  consists  in  the  application 
of  an  apparatus  formed  of  a  dog-coUar  placed  round  the  thigh  above  tiie  knee, 
from  which  a  cord  is  attached  to  a  loop  in  the  back  of 
a  sUpper  ;  by  shortening  this  cord,  the  leg  is  bent  on 
the  thigh,  and  the  foot  extended,  so  that  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  become  completely  relaxed  (Fig.  170).    After 
this  simple  apparatus  has  been  used  for  two  or  three 
weeks  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  go  about,  wearing 
a  high-heeled  shoe  for  some  weeks  longer. 

The  Qoadriceps  Extensor  of  the  Thigh  may  be 
torn  away  from  the  insertion  into  the  patella,  or  the 
tendon  of  the  rectus  may  be  ruptured  about  an  inch 
above  this.  Such  an  accident  occurs  in  the  same  way 
that  a  patella  is  broken  across,  namely,  by  a  violent 
musculu:  effort  to  prevent  falling  whilst  the  knee  is 
semi-flexed.  Under  these  circumstances  one  of  three 
things  wiU  happen  ;  the  tendon  of  the  rectus,  the  patella,  tuS^oV  ^.'^^d^^A^hiiLT 
or  the  ligamentum  patellss,  will  give  way.  More  com- 
monly t^e  patella  is  broken  across ;  next  the  tendon  gives  way,  and  less 
frequently  the  ligament.  When  the  tendon  gives  way  the  signs  are  un- 
mistakeable.  The  patient  falls  on  the  ground,  is  unable  to  raise  or  stand 
on  the  injured  limb,  and  a  distinct  gap  occasioned  by  the  retraction  of 
the  muscle  can  be  felt  above  the  patella  between  the  fleshy  masses  of  the 
vasti,  which  are  very  rarely  torn.  The  accident  is  usually  followed  by 
some  swelling  of  the  joint.  Owing  to  the  great  distance  to  which  the  upper 
end  of  the  torn  tendon  is  retracted,  union  may  fail  to  take  place,  but  even  if 
this  does  occur,  the  attachments  of  the  vasti  remaining  intact,  the  patient 
suffers  but  little  inconvenience. 

The  Ligamentum  Patellae  is  rarely  ruptured.  When  it  has  given  way  the 
patella  is  drawn  up  and  a  deep  gap  is  left  below  it. 

The  Treatment  both  of  rupture  of  the  tendon  and  of  the  ligament  is  the 
same  as  that  of  fractured  patella,  viz.,  elevation  of  the  limb,  supported  on  a  back 
splint  in  the  extended  position  at  an  angle  of  about  Idd""  with  the  body.  This 
must  be  continued  for  several  weeks,  when  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  get 
aboat  with  the  joint  protected  by  a  knee-cap.  In  three  or  four  cases  of  this 
accident  which  I  have  seen,  somewhat  troublesome  stiffness  of  the  parts  has 
long  been  left. 

In  Bnptnre  of  the  Xnsclee  or  Tendons  of  the  Arms  or  Shoulder 
support  in  a  sling  is  all  the  special  treatment  needed.  When  the  muscles 
about  the  shoulder  are  the  seat  of  injury,  rapid  atrophy  is  apt  to  ensue,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  implication  of  the  circumflex  and  suprascapular  nerves, 
and  consequent  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  part.    Fig.  171  is  a 

good  illustration  of  the  remote  effects  of  such  a  strain  of  the  capsular  muscles 
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of  the  shooldcr- joint.     In  this  case  the  accident  arose  from  severe  draggin(j 
npon  the  ann  by  the  reins  of  a  runaway  horae. 

In  division  of  the  ExtMuor  Tendoiu  of  tha  Fingsm — a  TG17  common 
accident — the  tendons  should,  if  pcesiWe,  be  sutnred,  and  the  hand  must  be 
kept  extended  on  a  straight  splint  for  throe  weeks, 
until  perfect  union  has  takeu  place. 

The  Flazor  Tandoiu  of  the  fingers  may  also 
be  divided.  In  these  cases  the  phalanges  cannot 
be  bent,  the  fingers  stretching  out  straight.  The 
only  treatment  consists  in  flexing  the  finger  ^lly 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  must  be  re- 
tained by  strips  of  plaster. 

Lacarfttlon  of  tlie  SMtu  Abdominis  Xnsol* 
may  occur  in  the  efforts  of  childbirth,  or  from  blows 
upon  the  abdominal  wall ;  a  ventral  hernia  being 
the  consequence.  Gnthric  rcktes  several  remarkable 
cases  occurring  in  military  practice,  of  progressive 
atrophy  of  a  part  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  ab- 
domen following  blows. 

Bidar'i  Bprmiit  may  occur  in  two  situations — 
™    ,.„     .^  ..    .^.     ,        in  the  adductors,  and  in  the  internal  rohitors  of 

Fig.  ITl.— Atrophy  of  Cipiulsr  ■•     ■ 

HiuciH  ofshoniacr.  thc  femur.     It  IS  more  commonly  met  with  in  the 

adductors.  It  consists  in  a  laceration  of  some  of 
the  muscular  fibres  or  of  the  fascia  covering  the  muscles.  It  is  due  to  a 
violent  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  these  mnsclcs  when  the  rider  is  in 
danger  of  losing  his  seat.  The  pain  is  very  great.  The  grip  is  lost,  and 
the  sufferer  is  unable  to  ride,  Wlien  the  internal  rotators,  or  some  of  the 
capsular  muscles  of  the  hip-joint  are  the  seats  of  the  sprain,  the  pain  and 
disability  are  referred  to  the  back  of  the  trochanter. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  rest,  and  the  use  of  a,  spica  strap  or  bandage, 
with  a  pad  over  the  injured  muscle,  so  as  to  compress  it  and  control  its  action. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


INJURIES  OP  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 


iNjUBixs  OF  Bomna 

A  BONE  may  be  braised,  bent,  cut,  or  fractured. 

Bmiring  of  tlM  Bone  and  FerioBtenm  often  occurs,  and  is  usually  of 
no  great  moment.  A  moderate  contusion,  however,  of  a  bone  that  is  but 
thinly  covered,  as  the  shin  or  elbow,  may  give  rise  to  troublesome  symptoms 
from  inflammation  of  the  periosteum.  If  the  contusion  be  severe,  the  vitality 
of  a  layer,  or  even  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bone,  may  be  destroyed,  as 
happens  sometimes  from  the  graze  or  contusion  of  a  bullet ;  or  the  bone  may 
become  deeply  inflamed,  and  suppuration  take  place  in  its  cancellous  structure. 
In  old  people,  the  contusion  of  a  bone  is  frequently  followed  by  atrophy  and 
shortening,  as  happens  in  the  neck  of  the  femur;  in  strumous  constitu- 
tions, it  may  lead  to  serious  disease  of  the  bone,  ending  in  its  complete 
disorganization. 

In  the  Treatment  of  bruised  bone,  immediate  relief  may  be  afforded 
by  leeches,  fomentations,  or  the  application  of  warm  lead  and  opium  lotion. 
At  a  later  period,  and  more  especially  if  the  pain  be  severe  at  night, 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  useful.  There  is  a  very  troublesome  condition 
following  a  graze  of  the  shin,  with  bruise  of  the  periosteum  and  tibia,  in 
which  the  slight  abrasion  does  not  heal  readily,  and  the  periosteum  becomes 
thickened  and  pulpy.  In  these  cases,  rest  of  the  limb,  the  application  of  lead 
lotion,  the  support  of  a  bandage,  and  the  administration  of  the  iodide  with  bark 
will  be  found  to  afford  great  relief.  The  consequences  of  bruise  will  be  con- 
sidered when  we  come  to  speak  of  necrosis. 

Bending  of  Bone  may  occur  in  two  conditions,  viz. :  without  or  with 
fracture.  Bending  without  fracture  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  very  young 
subjects,  before  the  completion  of  ossification  ;  the  bone  being  healthy,  but 
naturally  soft,  at  this  period  of  life.  It  occasionally  takes  place  in  adtdt  life, 
but  is  then  the  result  of  some  structural  change,  by  which  the  natural  firmness 
of  the  osseous  tissue  is  diminished.  The  bending  most  commonly  occurs  in 
the  long  or  slender  bones,  especially  the  clavicle,  the  radius,  and  the  femur, 
but  sometimes  is  met  with  in  the  flat  bones,  or  those  of  the  skull,  in  which 
depression  takes  place  irom  a  blow  without  fracture  having  occurred.  In 
many  cases  of  bending  both  of  long  and  of  fiat  l)ones,  there  is  partial  fracture 
on  the  convex  side — ^the  **  green-stick  fracture  "  (see  page  600). 

The  Treatment  is  simple  :  the  Surgeon  gradually  straightens  the  bone,  by 
applying  a  splint  on  its  concave  side,  towards  which  the  bone  is  pressed  by  a 
liandage  and  a  pad  applied  upon  its  greatest  convexity. 

will  be  described  in  the  following  two  chapters. 
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ZNJUBZXB   OF  JOINTB. 

Contusions. — Joints  are  often  contused  bj  kicks,  falls,  or  blo^vs,  so  as  to 
be  severely  injured,  with  much  pain,  and  consecutive  inflammation  of  the 
capsule,  synovial  membrane,  or  other  structures  entering  into  their  formation. 
As  a  result  of  contusion  the  joint  may  be  suddenly  distended  with  blood, 
hmmarthrosis.  The  blood  so  eflfused,  mixed  as  it  always  is  with  much  synovia, 
slowly  undergoes  absorption,  without  leading  to  any  inconvenience. 

The  Treatment  should  consist  of  complete  rest  of  the  part  with 
the  application  of  a  splint.  An  evaporating  lotion  or  an  ice-bag  may  be 
applied  over  the  joint.  Should  the  amount  of  effusion  be  very  considerable 
the  tension  of  the  joint  and  the  consequent  pain  may  be  at  once  relieved  by 
removing  the  eflRised  blood  by  means  of  the  aspirator.  Before  inserting  the 
needle  it  is  safer  to  wash  it  through  several  times  with  a  1  in  20  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  needle  perfectly  steady  while 
it  is  in  the  joint. 

In  some  cases  a  bursa,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  is  seriously 
bruised,  and  becomes  inflamed :  in  consequence,  there  is  often  troublesome 
suppuration.  When  this  takes  place,  free  incision  into  the  inflamed  part, 
with  antiseptic  treatment,  will  afford  speedy  and  effectual  relief  to  the  patient. 

Sprains. — When  a  joint  is  twisted  violently  so  that  its  ligaments  are  either 
much  stretched  or  partially  torn  across,  though  there  be  no  displacement  of 
the  osseous  sur&ces,  it  is  said  to  be  sprained.  These  injuries  are  exceedingly 
painful  and  troublesome  in  their  consequences.  They  most  frequently  occur 
to  the  wrist-,  knee-,  and  ankle-joints.  The  pain  is  very  sevei'e,  and  often 
sickening.  The  intensity  of  the  pain  in  a  sprain  is  very  remarkable  when  wc 
reflect  on  the  low  degree  of  sensibihty  possessed  by  ligaments  in  the  normal 
state.  They  may  be  cut  and  divided  on  the  cross  without  pain,  but  if  stretched 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  or  twisted,  so  as  to  tend  to  separate  the  articular 
surfaces,  pain  of  the  most  intense  character  is  at  once  set  up — ^a  wise  provision 
of  nature  guarding  against  articular  displacements.  At  the  time  of  the  sprain 
a  certain  amount  of  blood  is  effused  into  the  articular  cavity  and  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  in  consequence  of  which  the  limb  in  a  few  days  becomes  dis- 
coloured for  some  distance  above  and  below  the  joint.  The  sprain  is  rapidly 
followed  by  sw  elling  and  inflammation  of  the  joint  and  investing  tissues,  oft<;n 
very  chronic  and  tedious.  As  the  inflammation  subsides,  stifiness  and  pain  in 
using  the  part  continue  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  are  in  some  causes 
followed  by  a  kind  of  rigidity  and  wasting  of  the  limb.  In  individuals  of  a 
rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  of  body,  the  inflammation  of  the  joint  consequent  on 
the  sprain  is  often  most  tedious  and  chronic,  and  will  yield  only  to  appropriate 
constitutional  treatment.  In  strumous  subjects,  destructive  disease  of  the 
joint  may  ultimately  be  induced. 

Treatment. — If  the  sprain  be  slight,  rubbing  the  part  with  a  stimulating^ 
embrocation,  and  giving  it  the  support  of  strapping  or  a  bandage,  are  all  that 
need  be  done.  But  if  it  be  at  all  severe,  more  active  measures  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  These  must  vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the  joint  when 
the  Surgeon  sees  the  patient ;  but  they  are  aU  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
securing  perfect  rest,  and  subduing  inflammation.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
these  injuries  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  the  part  at  rest  for  two  weeks. 
The  amount  of  discoloration  that  often  follows  a  sprain  is  sufficient  evidence 
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of  the  extent  of  the  laceration  of  the  ligaments  that  has  taken  place.  For  the 
repair  of  this  rest  is  as  necessary  as  for  the  healing  of  an  open  wonnd  or  the 
union  of  a  broken  bone.  As  a  rule,  however,  unless  the  Surgeon  makes  it 
impossible,  the  patient,  finding  that  he  can  still  use  the  joint,  although  with 
some  pain,  continues  to  do  so.  This  is  the  reason  that  sprains  are  so  often 
tedious  in  the  cure,  and  so  frequently  leave  weakness  or  stiffness  behind.  If 
the  Surgeon  therefore  see  the  patient  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident,  or  before  much  swelling  have  set  in,  the  best  plan  is  to  envelope  the 
joint  either  in  a  flannel  bandage  or  in  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool,  over  which 
a  plaster-of-Paris-bandage  is  to  be  applied.  The  plaster  should  be  kept  on  for 
two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  patient  may  cautiously  use  the  joint. 
This  method  of  treatment,  which  comprises  rest,  perfect  immobility,  and  com- 
pression of  the  joint,  puts  it  into  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  repair  of 
the  injured  articular  structures,  and  for  the  prevention  of  consecutive  inflam- 
mation. Another  plan  of  treatment  is  to  strap  up  the  joint  very  flrmly  with 
long  strips  of  soap-plaster,  but  this  is  not  as  efficient  a  means  of  procuring 
rest  Should  the  patient  not  have  been  resting  the  joint,  and  should  inflam- 
mation with  much  swelling  have  set  in,  in  most  cases  the  best  treatment  will 
be  the  application  of  a  starched  bandage,  as  a  plaster-of-Paris-apparatus  is  apt 
to  become  loose  as  the  swelling  subsides,  and  it  cannot  be  opened  and  refiUed 
with  cotton  wool  as  the  starched  bandage  can.  Should  the  inflammation  be 
too  acute  for  the  immediate  application  of  a  rigid  apparatus,  the  joint  may  be 
put  on  a  pillow  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  Unen-rag,  well  moistened  with  an 
evaporating  lotion  or  kept  wet  by  means  of  irrigation,  or  covered  with  ice-bags. 
Should  this  not  check  the  inflammation,  leeches  may  be  freely  applied  ;  and, 
when  the  swelling  has  somewhat  subsided,  the  joint  should  be  supported  with 
aa  elastic  roller  and  plasters,  a  plaster  or  starched  bandage,  or  leather  splints. 
In  the  more  advanced  stages,  when  pain  and  stifBiess  alone  are  left,  it  should 
be  well  douched  with  cold  water  twice  a-day,  and  afl^erwards  rubbed  or 
kneaded  with  soap-liniment,  until  its  usual  strength  and  mobility  are  restored. 
This,  however,  very  commonly  does  not  occur  in  sprains  of  the  knee  and  ankle 
for  many  weeks  ;  a  degree  of  painful  stiffness  being  left. 

Pendstont  Pain  or  Weaknau  in  a  joint  after  a  severe  sprain  may  arise 
from  various  causes,  each  of  which  requires  appropriate  treatment.  The 
following  are  the  chief  conditions  requiring  attention. 

1.  Adhesion  within  the  joint  and  in  the  neighbouring  synovial  sheaiJie  con- 
sequent upon  the  inflammation  following  the  sprain.  In  this  condition  the 
swelling  has  completely  subsided,  but  the  movements  of  the  joint  are  limited 
and  any  attempt  to  forcibly  exceed  the  limits  is  accompanied  by  intense  pain, 
usually  localized  at  one  spot.  This  form  is  best  treated  by  forcible  movement 
or  wrenching  under  an  anaesthetic. 

2.  Imperfect  repair  of  the  tarn  ligaments  usually  results  from  want  of  rest 
daring  the  treatment  There  is  little  or  no  swelling,  and  the  movements  of 
the  joint  are  perfect,  but  there  is  a  sense  of  weakness,  accompanied  by  slight 
pain  if  any  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  injured  ligament.  This  is  best  treated 
by  fixing  the  joint  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  after 
which  an  elastic  support  may  be  worn  for  some  time. 

8.  TJie  effusion  may  have  been  imperfectly  absorbed. — The  joint  presents 
then  the  ordinary  appearances  of  chronic  synovitis,  and  must  be  treated  for  that 
disease.    (See  Synovitis). 
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4.  In  Strumous,  Oauty,  and  Rheumatic  subjects  the  inflammation  following 
a  sprain  may  assume  the  form  characteristic  of  these  constitutional  conditions, 
and  must  be  treated  accordingly.    (See  Diseases  of  Joints.) 

5.  In  severe  sprains  of  joints,  more  especially  of  the  knee,  ankle,  and 
shoulder,  it  often  happens  that  there  is  a  slight  displacement  of  the  articular 
stirfaces.  This  may  happen  at  the  time  of  the  sprain,  being  primarily  and 
directly  occasioned  by  the  violence  that  twists  and  sprains  the  joint,  or  it  may 
be  secondary,  coming  on  at  a  later  period,  o^ving  to  the  constrained  position 
in  which  the  injured  articulation  has  been  kept  for  some  length  of  time. 
Any  way,  if  allowed  to  remain,  it  interferes  seriously  with  the  free  mobility  of 
the  joint.  In  order  that  this  be  maintained,  the  most  accurate  co-aptation  of 
the  articular  surfaces  is  necessary.  If  there  be  the  very  slightest  deviation 
from  the  accuracy  of  this  '^  fit,"  they  become  locked  in  movement,  and  all 
motion  becomes  painful.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  hinge-joints,  as 
the  knee  and  elbow.  In  the  ball  and  socket  joints,  more  especially  in  the 
shoulder,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  apt  to  be  thrown  very  slightly  forwards 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  where  it  becomes  fixed,  all  movements 
of  the  joint  being  exquisitely  painful. 

In  all  these  cases  of  slight  displacement  connected  with  sprains  that  do  not 
amount  to  dislocation,  properly  so  called,  but  where  there  is  only  a  very  slight 
want  of  true  co-aptation  between  the  articular  surfaces,  the  patient  should 
be  put  under  anaesthesia,  and  the  joint  '^  wrenched,"  so  as  to  replace  the 
bones  and  restore  freedom  and  ease  of  movement. 

So,  also,  at  a  later  period,  when  after  a  severe  sprain,  a  stiff,  painful,  and 
possibly  slightly  distorted  joint  is  left,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  '*  wrenching  " 
it.  By  this  means,  adhesions  at  this  stage  are  broken  down,  and  the  proper 
'*  fit "  of  the  bones  restored.  By  neglecting  this  very  simple  treatment  and 
leaving  the  joint  but  partially  and  only  painfully  mobile  the  Surgeon  is  mnch 
discredited,  and  the  patient  drifting  into  the  hands  of  the  '*  bone-setter,"  has 
his  limb  *'  wrenched  "  into  utility  and  ease  by  a  most  simple  manoeuvre. 

Wounds  of  Joints. — A  joint  is  known  to  be  wounded,  when  synovia 
escapes  from  the  aperture  or  when  the  interior  of  the  articulation  is  exposed. 
If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  wound  having  penetrated  the  synovial  mem- 
brane,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascertain  this  by  probing,  as  in  this  way 
the  very  occurrence  that  is  to  be  dreaded  may  be  induced  by  the  Surgeon. 
If  the  wound  be  of  sufficient  size  a  careful  and  gentle  examination  may  safely 
be  made  with  the  finger.  In  all  doubtful  cases  the  wound  must  be  treated  as 
one  of  the  joint,  and  the  question  whether  it  penetrated  or  not  will  often  be 
cleared  up  by  the  symptoms  that  supervene. 

Pathology. — In  no  class  of  injuries  are  the  effects  of  the  admission  of  air 
and  of  the  consequent  decomposition  of  the  discharges  more  marked  than  in 
wounds  of  joints.  The  most  extensive  subcutaneous  injuries  of  joints  are 
recovered  from,  as  a  rule,  without  a  serious  symptom.  Thus  a  simple  disloca- 
tion of  a  large  joint,  although  accompanied  by  laceration  of  the  capsule, 
tearing  of  neighbouring  muscles,  and  abundant  extravasation  of  blood,  is 
almost  invariably  i^covcrcd  from  with  but  little  pain  or  inflammation,  and 
with  perfect  restoration  of  the  mobility  of  the  joint.  On  the  other  hand  a 
small  incised  wound,  such  as  might  be  made  by  a  stab  from  a  pocket  knife, 
may  be  followed  by  the  severest  constitutional  symptoms  and  the  most  acute 
destructive  inflammation  of  the  joint,  or  as  it  is  called  Tranmatio  Artltfitis 
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The  reason  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  find.  A  joint  consists  in  most  cases  of 
an  irregular  cavity,  capable  of  very  considerable  distension  and  very  difficult 
to  drain  perfectly.  The  efiect  of  a  wound  is  to  cause  an  effusion  into  the 
cavity  first  of  blood  and,  almost  immediately  after,  of  synovia,  mixed  Tdth 
serous  exudation  from  the  vessels  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  whole  cavity  becomes  more  or  less  tensely  distended, 
according  to  the  amount  of  drainage  given  by  the  wound,  with  putrescible 
matter,  and  this  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  unpurified  air  by 
means  of  the  external  opening.  The  causes  of  decomposition  thus  being 
admitted,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  putrefaction  follows,  and  the  whole 
ffpioviai  membrane  and  the  surfaces  of  the  cartilages  become  bathed  in  septic 
fluid.  As  the  result  of  this  the  most  acute  inflammation  is  set  up,  rapidly 
reaching  the  stage  of  suppuration.  This  soon  extends  to  the  ligaments,  which 
become  softened  and  yield,  allowing  the  articular  sur&ces  to  become  displaced ; 
at  the  same  time  abscesses  form  outside  the  joint,  either  from  perforation  of 
the  capsule  or  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  through  it ;  these  may 
burrow  widely  beneath  the  muscles  surrounding  the  joint.  Within  the  joint 
the  cartilages  perish,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  they  become  loosened  from  the  subjacent  bone,  and  by  a  process  rather 
of  maceration  and  iriction  than  of  true  ulceration  they  become  worn  away  at 
those  points  at  which  the  articular  surfaces  have  been  most  continuously  in 
contact ;  the  bone  beneath  is  thus  exposed,  and  from  the  combined  irritation 
of  the  pressure  of  the  opposed  surfaces,  a  certain  amount  of  friction,  and  the 
contact  of  the  septic  dischai^s,  ulceration  spreads  rapidly  into  it.  Thus  the 
whole  articulation  becomes  completely  disorganized.  This  process  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  very  high  fever.  There  is  no  surface  in  the  body  from 
which  absorption  can  take  place  more  rapidly  than  from  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  a  joint ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  it  becomes  bathed  in  septic  matter 
severe  septic  fever  is  developed  ;  the  intensity  of  the  fever  corresponding  with 
the  size  of  the  joint  and  the  extent  of  surface  from  which  absorption  is  taking 
place.  When  the  interior  of  the  joint  becomes  covered  by  granulation-tissue, 
which  presents  a  more  or  less  efficient  barrier  to  further  absorption — that  is  to 
say,  by  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day — the  fever  subsides.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, the  patient  may  perish  from  septic  poisoning,  or  the  case  may  become 
complicated  by  some  infective  process,  as  septicsemia  or  pyaemia.  The  serious 
consequences,  therefore,  that  follow  wounds  of  joints  may  be  traced  entirely 
to  the  following  cauBes  :  the  accumulation  of  blood  and  serous  effusion  in  the 
cavity  of  the  joint,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  discharges  consequent  upon 
the  admission  of  unpurified  air,  aggravated  in  some  cases  by  want  of  rest  and 
by  the  unhealthy  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  bad  hygienic 
Borroundings  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

There  are  two  ways,  however,  in  which,  without  any  special  treatment,  a 
wounded  joint  may  escape  the  destructive  processes  above  described  ;  first,  if, 
the  wound  being  very  small  and  the  instrument  inflicting  it  perfectly  clean, 
no  air  be  admitted,  union  of  the  external  opening  may  take  place  by  the 
first  intention,  and  the  after  progress  of  the  case  may  be  the  same  as  in  a 
sabcntaneous  injury ;  secondly,  if  the  wound  be  very  large,  so  as  to  give 
perfect  drainage  to  the  cavity  and  thus  to  prevent  the  retention  mthin  it  of 
decomposable  matter,  recovery  may  take  place  with  comparatively  little  local 
inflammation  or  constitutional  disturbance.    It  is  a  medium-sized  wound,  one 
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too  large  to  heal  by  the  first  intention  and  too  small  efficiently  to  drain  the 
joint,  that  is  the  most  dangerous.  Of  all  wounds  of  joints,  gunshot-wounds 
are  necessarily  the  worst.  In  these,  the  aperture  cannot  be  closed  and  united 
by  the  first  intention ;  and  the  track  of  the  ball  must  almost  inevitably 
suppurate.  The  bones  are  also  usually  splintered,  and  foreign  bodies  of 
various  kinds  are  introduced  into  the  articulation ;  hence  the  most  extensive, 
disorganizing,'  and  fatal  mischief  commonly  ensues. 

In  a  case  of  traumatic  arthritis  if  we  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
joint,  the  appearances  will  vary  with  the  time  after  the  infliction  of  the 
injury.  At  the  end  of  firom  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  synovial 
membrane  will  be  found  intensely  red  and  injected,  its  sur&ce  lustreless, 
its  fringes  swollen  ;  and  the  cavity  will  contain  a  quantity  of  turbid  fluid  still 
retaining  some  of  the  characters  of  synovia,  but  thinner  than  natural,  in 
which  microscopic  examination  would  probably  reveal  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms. Later  on,  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane will  have  lost  its  characteristic  appearance,  being  concealed  by 
granulation-tissue,  the  surface  of  which  is  entirely  or  in  part  covered  by  a 
thin  grey  sloughing  layer.  The  cartilages  have  lost  their  natural  lustre  and 
smoothness,  their  surfaces  are  yellowish  in  colour,  and  partial  erosion  will 
have  commenced  at  the  points  at  which  the  opposing  articular  surfaces  have 
been  in  contact.  The  ligaments  are  swollen  and  softened  and  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  joint  oedematous  and  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products. 
Such  fluid  as  the  joint  contains  will  be  thick  pus.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  joint  has  been  suppurating  perhaps  for  many 
weeks  or  even  months,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the 
synovial  membrane,  ligaments  and  capsule,  all  being  lost  in  the  mass  of 
inflammatory  products  infiltrating  their  structures,  giving  them  a  uniform 
semi-transparent  appearance.  The  cartilages  are  perforated  in  their  central 
parts,  at  the  circumference  they  have  almost  the  appearance  and  feel  of  w^et 
leather.  The  bones  are  exposed  and  are  ulcerating  superficially,  the  snrfaoe 
being  rough  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  Occasionally  in  the  latest  stages,  if 
the  joint  has  been  kept  at  rest,  granulations  may  have  sprung  up  from  the 
opposing  bony  surfaces,  and  having  coalesced,  there  may  be  some  actual 
osseous  union  of  these  surfaces.  If  recovery  does  take  place  in  such  a  case 
it  is  effected  by  complete  bony  union  between  the  articular  ends,  with  gradual 
absorption  of  die  inflammatory  products  and  development  of  dense  cicatricial 
tissue  around  the  site  of  the  joint.  Microscopic  examination  shows  nothing 
but  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  various  structures  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  joint. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  severity  of  the  wound  of  a  joint  depends 
chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  articulation  and  the  nature  of  the  wound,  but  is  also 
materially  influenced  by  the  age  and  health  of  the  patient.  Small  subcutaneous 
wounds,  such  as  are  inflicted  for  the  removal  of  loose  cartilages,  may  usually  be 
made  with  perfect  safety,  if  proper  precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  the  intm- 
sion  of  air  and  the  instruments  be  perfectly  clean.  But  with  joints  laid  open 
as  the  result  of  accidents,  everything  depends  on  the  prevention  of  traumatic 
arthritis,  by  the  establishment  of  good  drainage  and  the  exclusion  of  the  caoses 
of  decomposition.  This  latter  condition  may  be  difficult  from  the  presence  of 
dirt  or  foreign  bodies  on  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 
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It  is  especially  in  adults  that  unfavourable  results  ensue ;  in  children 
extensive  injuries  of  large  joints  may  heal  favourably  ;  though  if  the  child 
be  strumous,  chronic  destructive  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  set  up. 

If  the  patient  escape  the  dangers  of  septic  artluitis  and  the  wound  unites 
by  the  first  intention,  there  is  usually  some  effusion  into  its  cavity,  with  heat 
and  pain,  which  subside  in  a  few  days,  leaving  the  articulation  weak,  tender 
and  stiflF  for  some  considerable  time.  This  period  of  swelling  is  one  of  con- 
siderable anxiety  to  the  Surgeon,  but  if  by  the  third  day  the  symptoms  begin 
to  subside,  and  especially  if  there  be  no  marked  rise  of  temperature,  he  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  a  speedy  recovery.  Should  septic  arthritis  super- 
vene, the  joint  within  a  few  hours  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  swells, 
becomes  hot  and  painful,  and  throbs.  The  pain  steadily  increases,  becoming 
tensive  and  excessively  severe.  If  the  aperture  be  large,  synovia  fii^ely  escapes, 
which  soon  becomes  mixed  with  inflammatory  products.  If  it  be  small,  little 
more  than  a  puncture,  the  joint  swells  and  fills  with  pus,  which  will  either 
escape  through  the  original  wound  or  find  an  outlet  for  itself,  bursting 
through  the  capsule  and  burrowing  widely  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  limb 
before  reaching  the  surface.  The  swelling  at  first  assumes  the  outline  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  but  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  liga- 
ments it  becomes  globular  or  oval.  The  skin  over  the  joint  becomes  red  and 
CBdematous.  The  limb  is  placed  in  a  position  of  semiflexion.  There  are 
Btartings  in  the  limb,  worse  at  night,  waking  the  patient  should  he  fall  asleep. 
The  pain  becomes  agonizing  should  the  joint  be  moved  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  constitutional  disturbance  becomes  very  severe,  the  temperature  often 
rising  as  high  as  105^  Fahr.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  bounding,  the  tongue 
diy,  the  face  flushed,  and  there  is  frequently  delirium  at  night.  The  patient 
may  perish  at  this  stage  from  the  intensity  of  the  septic  fever.  In  other 
cases  he  may  be  early  attacked  by  septicaemia  or  pyaemia. 

If  the  patient  survive  this  acute  period,  abscesses  form  around  the  articula- 
tion, and  the  discharge  from  these,  as  well  as  from  the  joint,  with  the  chronic 
poisoning  from  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction,  may  gradually 
prove  &tal  by  exhaustion.  Should  this  danger  be  passed  through  and  the 
patient  eventually  survive,  it  will  be  with  an  ankylosed  limb,  the  utility  of 
which  is  greatly  impaired. 

TrMttment  of  Wounded  Joints. — The  first  point  to  be  determined  must 
be  whether  amputation  or  resection  should  be  performed,  or  an  attempt  made 
to  save  the  injured  joint.  If  the  joint  have  been  extensively  laid  open,  with 
mnch  contusion  and  laceration,  complicated,  perhaps,  with  dislocation,  or  with 
fracture  and  splintering  of  the  bones,  no  attempt  to  save  the  joint  is  likely  to 
succeed.  In  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  however,  in  the  upper  extremity, 
and  even  in  the  ankle,  the  limb  may  not  unfrequently  be  saved.  If  the  bones 
be  comminnted,  the  removal  of  splinters  and  resection  of  the  articular  ends 
may  advantageously  be  practised  in  many  cases,  more  particularly  if  the 
patient  be  young  and  sound  in  constitution  and  the  soft  parts  not  too  exten- 
sively damaged.  But,  if  these  be  largely  lacerated  and  widely  contused,  or 
the  patient  aged  or  broken  in  health,  amputation  is  imperatively  called  for. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  knee  is  injured  ;  extensive  lacerations  of 
the  joint,  if  complicated  with  dislocation  or  with  comminution  of  the  bones, 
being  cases  for  immediate  amputation. 

In  all  other  cases  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  save  the  joint.    In  fisust  the 
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prognosis  in  cases  of  wounded  joints  has  been  materially  improved^  and  the 
treatment  not  only  greatly  simplified,  bat  rendered  far  more  successful  than 
formerly  by  the  employment  of  antiseptics  and  drainage.  Indeed  the  whole 
surgery  of  joint-wounds  has  been  completely  revolutionized,  and  cases  that  a 
few  years  ago  were  at  once  submitted  to  amputation  are  now  saved  without 
difficulty,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  incised  wounds  but  equally  to  those  of 
a  lacerated  character  or  that  are  complicated  even  with  fracture  of  the 
articular  ends. 

If  then  it  be  determined  to  save  the  joint,  we  must  keep  three  objects 
steadily  in  view  :  first,  the  synovial  cavity  must  be  thoroughly  drained  ; 
secondly,  the  joint  must  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  and  firmly  fixed  so  that 
movement  is  impossible  ;  and  thirdly,  the  discharges  must  be  prevented 
from  decomposing  by  some  efficient  system  of  antiseptic  treatment.  To 
drain  a  joint  perfectly,  as  before  stated,  is  not  always  easy,  but  every 
articulation  can,  without  difficulty,  be  sufficiently  drained  to  prevent  the 
development  of  tension  in  its  cavity.  If  an  efficient  system  of  antiseptic 
treatment  can  be  carried  out,  minor  imperfections  of  di*ainage  are,  however, 
of  little  consequence. 

The  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  a  wounded  joint  is  carried  out  on  exactly  the 
same  principles  as  in  that  of  any  other  wound.  The  wound  must,  if  neces- 
sary, be  enlarged ;  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  then  well  syringed  out  with 
carbolic  acid  solution  in  water  (1  to  20).  This  is  best  done  by  means  of  a 
stiffish  piece  of  India-rubber  tubing  long  enough  to  reach  to  any  part  of  the 
joint,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  syringe.  The  joint  may  be  carefully  moved  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  the  lotion  may  find  its  way  to  every  part  of  the  articu- 
lation. The  fluid  is  then  squeezed  out  of  the  joint,  a  drainage-tube  inserted, 
and  the  wound  closed  by  sutures.  If  the  case  be  one  of  a  large  lacerated 
wound,  with  dirt  ground  into  it,  it  must  be  careftdly  cleaned  with  a  sponge. 
If  the  wound  is  in  such  a  situation  that  it  is  not  likely  to  drain  well,  a 
counter-opening  may  be  made  on  a  probe  at  the  most  de{)endent  part  into 
which  another  tube  may  be  passed.  The  gauze-dressing  is  then  applied  and 
the  limb  fixed  on  a  splint  or  by  some  rigid  apparatus  in  such  a  way  that  the 
slightest  movement  is  impossible.  The  drainage-tubes  can  usually  be  removed 
at  about  the  end  of  the  first  week,  but  this  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
discharge.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  move  the  joint  at  the  dressings. 
Instead  of  applying  the  carbolic  gauze,  the  joint  after  being  disinfected  may 
be  wrapped  in  a  mass  of  iodiform  or  salicylic  wool  and  left  undisturbed,  unless 
the  temperature  rise  over  101*  Fahr.,  with  severe  pain,  till  the  discharge 
soaks  through,  or  till  the  wound  may  be  supposed  to  be  healed.  A  good  plan 
of  treating  these  cases  is  to  apply  one  dressing  of  carbolic  gauze  to  receive  the 
first  twenty-four  hours'  discharge,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  carefully  to 
remove  the  sodden  dressing  and  apply  iodoform- wool,  enclosing  the  limb  in  a 
plaster-of-Paris-bandage  to  maintain  rest. 

Should  antiseptics  not  l)e  available,  the  following  treatment  should  be  adopted. 
If  the  joint  be  opened  by  a  puncture,  or  small  clean-cut  wound,  this  may 
occasionally  be  closed  by  bringing  the  edges  together,  and  placing  a  piece  of 
lint  soaked  in  collodion  upon  it,  or  a  stnp  of  plaster  washed  over  with  resin 
varnish.  The  joint  must  then  be  placed  in  a  splint  (plaster  of  Paris  is  the 
l)est),  so  as  to  be  rendered  absolutely  immovable,  and  should  then  be  snr- 
rounded  by  India-rubber  bags  containing  pounded  ice,  or  kept  cold  by  the 
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application  of  Leifeer's  tubes  (p.  197).  In  fact,  the  best  chance  of  avoiding 
further  mischief  lies  in  the  exclusion  of  air,  perfect  rest,  and  the  continuous  ap- 
plication of  dry  cold.  In  this  way  inflammation  may  be  prevented,  and  union 
of  the  wound  take  place  under  the  plaster  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
injury  is  followed  by  so  abundant  a  secretion  of  synovia,  that  the  dressing 
becomes  loosened  by  the  tension  and  outward  pressure  of  the  accumulated 
fluid  which  escapes  from  under  it.  If  the  preventive  means  fail  to  arrest 
inflammation,  and  the  joint  swell,  becoming  red,  hot,  and  throbbing,  with 
much  constitutional  disturbance,  the  cold  applications  must  be  removed  and 
heat  substituted  in  the  form  of  fomentations.  The  synovial  cavity  should  then 
be  emptied  by  means  of  the  aspirator.  If  the  fluid  that  be  withdrawn  be 
merely  tm*bid  synovia,  leeches  may  be  applied  and  the  hot  fomentations  con- 
tinued. Opium  may  be  given  to  relieve  pain.  In  this  way  the  symptoms  may 
be  relieved  and  the  joint  recover.  Should  the  fluid  withdrawn  be  pure  pus, 
or  contain  a  large  proportion  of  pus,  it  is  useless  any  longer  to  attempt  the 
closure  of  the  wound. 

When  suppuration  has  come  on,  long  and  free  incisions  should  be  made  into 
the  joint,  on  each  side,  if  possible,  and  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the 
capsule,  so  as  to  allow  a  ready  exit  to  the  pus.  If  this  be  done  thoroughly, 
and  perfect  rest  maintained  afterwards,  the  symptoms  are  immediately  relieved, 
and  ultimately  recovery  may  take  place,  usually  with  ankylosis,  but  occasionally 
with  some  d^ree  of  mobility.  Small  incisions  into  the  joint  are  worse  than 
useless ;  by  a  small  incision  the  pus  cannot  be  evacuated  from  a  deep  and  com- 
plicated joint,  but  air  is  admitted,  and  the  result  is  to  encourage  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  discharges,  and  to  cause  severe  septic  fever  and  possibly  pysBmia  ; 
by  making  free  and  early  incisions,  however,  and  thus  establishing  perfect 
drainage,  but  little  decomposable  matter  is  lefb  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and 
the  evils  of  decomposition  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  complete  relief  of 
tension  procured  by  such  incisions  reduces  the  local  inflammation  and  saves  the 
patient  much  pain.  After  the  incisions  have  been  made,  it  is  better  to  avoid 
poulticing  or  simple  water  dressing,  as  these  encourage  putrefaction.  The 
wound  must  be  syringed  with  some  antiseptic  solution  as  Condy's  fluid,  car- 
bolic lotion  (1  in  40),  or  tincture  of  iodine  and  water  (5ij  to  Oj),  and  be 
dressed  with  carbolic  oil  (1  in  10),  or  terebene  and  oil  (1  in  6),  or  a  strong 
lead  and  spirit  lotion.  If  boracic-acid-lint  be  at  hand,  that  doubtless  forms  the 
most  efficient  dressing,  applied  warm  like  a  poultice  and  changed  frequently. 
In  the  absence  of  all  antiseptic  material  the  open  treatment,  or  the  simple 
application  of  oil  or  lard  will  be  the  best.  If  the  case  proceed  favourably, 
the  discharge  will  gradually  lessen,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  subside. 
The  joint  must  then  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  that,  when  ankylosis  results, 
the  limb  may  be  serviceable  to  the  patient.  If,  however,  as  very  frequently 
happens  when  the  larger  joints  are  wounded,  the  suppuration  within  the 
articulation,  and  the  abscesses  that  form  outside  it,  reduce  the  patient  to  a 
hectic  state,  secondary  amputation  speedily  becomes  inevitable. 

Wounds  of  Individual  Joints. — To  the  preceding  general  principles  I 
have  little  to  add  with  respect  to  wounds  of  the  individual  joints. 

The  Kip  and  BhouldMr  are  so  deeply  placed,  and  so  well  protected,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  wounded  except  as  the  result  of  gun-shot  injury,  the 
treatment  of  which  condition  has  already  been  discussed  (pp.  344,  346). 

Wound  of  the  Kne^joiat  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  severe  of 
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Buch  injuries.  Those  cauBcd  by  gun-shot  violence  have  already  been  de- 
scribed (p.  845).  "WTien  produced  by  a  puncture  or  clean  cut,  antiseptic 
treatment  and  immobility  will  usually  ensure  a  cure  without  the  functions  of 
the  joint  being  in  any  way  impaired.  Thomas's  knee-splint  well  applied  will 
be  found  the  most  convenient  form  of  apparatus  for  fixing  the  joint.  Should 
suppuration  occur,  the  joint  must  be  laid  open  unsparingly.  The  finger  sliould 
be  inserted  at  the  original  wound,  if  it  be  situated  towards  the  front  of  the 
joint,  and  pushed  down  to  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  synovial  pouch ; 
here  the  tip  of  the  finger  may  be  made  to  project  and  be  cut  down  upon.  A 
probe  pointed  bistoury  is  then  to  be  inserted  and  the  incision  extended  till 
it  reaches  from  the  head  of  the  tibia  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  synovial 
pouch.  The  knife  should  not  be  held  horizontally,  but  slanted  backwards 
80  as  to  facihtate  drainage.  The  opposite  side  of  the  joint  must  then  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Even  after  this  amputation  is  not  unfrequently 
necessary,  and  the  incisions  above  described  can  be  used  in  performing 
the  operation.  The  abscess  in  these  cases  will  often  form  deeply,  the  pus 
bursting  from  the  joint  by  the  upper  part  of  the  synovial  pouch,  and 
burrowing  up  the  thigh  under  the  vasti^  separating  them  from  the  bone,  and 
reaching  sometimes  as  high  as  the  trochanter  before  it  is  detected.  At  the 
time  the  synovial  pouch  gives  way  the  relief  of  tension  may  cause  a  deceptive 
abatement  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  ;  but  soon  the  limb  swells  up  to 
the  trochanters,  becomes  very  tense,  painful,  hot,  and  oedematous,  with  great 
constitutional  disturl)ance  and  high  fever,  though  the  joint  may  be  but  little 
swollen,  and  many  days  will  often  elapse  before  fluctuation  can  be  again  felt  in 
it  or  in  the  thigh.  It  is  this  absence  of  swelhng  in  the  knee  itself  that  may 
mislead  an  inexperienced  practitioner.  At  length  the  abscess  may  approach 
the  surface  near  the  knee ;  and,  on  an  incision  being  made,  an  immense 
quantity  of  pus  is  discharged.  It  is  this  depth  in  the  limb  at  which  the 
abscess  is  seated  that  gives  rise  to  the  difficulty  in  its  detection,  the  violent 
constitutional  disturbance  it  occasions,  and  its  extreme  danger.  I  have  never 
seen  abscess  form  amongst  the  muscles  of  the  leg  as  a  consequence  of  injuries  of 
the  knee-joint,  unless  the  tibia  had  been  fractured  as  well  as  the  joint  opened. 

For  the  penetration  of  the  knee-joint  by  needles,  see  p.  824. 

Wounds  of  the  Sllx»w  and  AnUa-joints,  when  simple,  as  in  punctnres, 
usually  admit  of  closure  and  of  being  healed,  leaving  a  sufficiently  useful  and 
mobile  articulation.  When  they  are  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bones,  the  soft  parts  not  being  too  extensively  injured,  resection  of  the 
injured  articulations  is  the  proper  course  to  adopt ;  if  there  be  much  laceration 
of  soft  parts  with  comminution  of  the  bones,  amputation,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  ankle,  will  be  required. 

Wounds  of  the  Wrist-Joint  are  peculiarly  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
extent  and  complexity  of  the  synovial  membi*ane  that  enters  into  its  confor- 
mation. Should  suppuration  be  set  up,  some  of  the  carpal  bones  may  necrose. 
In  these  circumstances,  if  the  patient  be  in  good  health  and  not  too  old, 
excision  of  the  joint  will  save  a  very  useful  hand;  when  excision  is  not 
practicable,  amputation  must  be  performed,  if  possible,  by  a  flap  taken  from 
the  palm,  only  the  diseased  articular  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  being 
removed.  In  some  cases  the  patient  may  recover  without  operation,  but  a 
stiff  and  comparatively  useless  hand  will  usually  be  left. 

DifiLOCATioxs  will  be  described  in  Chapter  XXII. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


FEACTUEES. 

Thjb  management  of  fractures  constitutes  one  of  the  commonest  duties  of 
the  Surgeon,  and  hence  the  consideration  of  all  that  relates  to  their  nature  and 
treatment  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

A  fracture  may  be  defined  as  a  sudden  and  violent  solution  of  continuity  in 
a  bone ;  but  by  the  term  fracture  it  is  convenient  to  describe  other  lesions, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  comprised  in  the  definition.  The  displace- 
ment of  an  epiphysis  from  the  shaft  of  a  bone  is  not  really  a  fracture  but  a 
separation;  as  is  also  the  displacement  of  a  costal  cartilage  from  a  rib. 

Causes. — Fractures  are  ahnost  invariably  the  result  of  local  causes,  but  the 
liability  to  their  occurrence  is  more  or  less  modified  by  certain  predisposing 
circumstances. 

Xocal  Cauies. — Fractures  may  occur  from  the  application  of  external 
Tiolence,  or  from  muscular  action. 

EztanuJ  violence  may  be  applied  in  two  ways  :  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  worst  forms  of  fracture  are  occasioned  by  direct  eztcnud  ▼iolence, 
the  weight  or  blow  crushing  and  splintering  the  bone,  as  by  the  passage  of  a 
heavy  wheel  or  a  gun-shot-injury.  When  the  bone  is  broken  by  direct 
violence,  the  fracture  is  always  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  is  often  complicated 
with  considerable  mischief  to  the  soft  parts,  the  result  of  the  same  force  that 
breaks  the  bone. 

Indirect  Tiolence  may  break  a  bone  in  two  ways.  One  that  is  more  com- 
monly talked  of  than  seen  is  by  contrecoup,  in  which,  when  a  blow  is  inflicted 
on  one  part,  the  shock  that  is  communicated  expends  its  violence  on  the 
opposite  point,  where  the  fracture  consequently  occurs.  This  form  of  injury 
is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  head  ;  and,  although  its  occurrence  has  been  denied, 
I  cannot  doubt  it,  as  I  have  seen  unequivocal  instances. 

In  the  next  form  of  indirect  violence  occasioning  fracture,  the  bone  is  broken 
by  being  snapped,  as  it  were,  between  a  resisting  medium  at  one  end,  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  other.  Thus,  a  person  jumping  from  a  height  and 
alighting  on  his  feet,  may  break  his  legs  by  their  being  compressed  between  the 
weight  of  the  body  above  and  the  ground  below.  The  long  bones  are  those 
which  are  most  frequently  fractured  in  this  way  ;  and  the  fracture  occurs  at  the 
greatest  convexity,  or  at  their  weakest  point.  When  a  person  jumps  from  a 
carriage  that  is  in  motion,  although  the  height  of  the  fall  be  not  great,  yet  its 
force  is  considerable,  the  feet  coming  violently  to  the  ground  and  being 
flinddenly  fixed,  while  the  body  moves  with  the  same  velocity  as  that  with 
which  it  was  being  carried  onwards  in  the  vehicle.  Hence,  fractures  received 
in  this  way  are  usually  severe,  and  often  compound  or  comminuted. 

Xnecnlar  action  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  fracture  of  those  bones  into 
which  powerful  muscles  are  inserted.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  patella 
and  some  of  the  bony  prominences,  such  as  the  acromion,  which  are  broken  in 
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the  same  way  that  a  tendon  is  ruptured — by  the  violent  contraction  of  the 
muscles  attached  to  them  tearing  them  asunder.  It  is  not  often  that  the  long 
hones  are  so  fractured  ;  but  the  humerus  has  been  broken  by  a  person  striking 
at  but  not  hitting  another,  or  by  suddenly  throwing  out  the  arm  to  seize  some- 
thing that  was  falling  ;  and  the  claWcle  has  been  fractured  by  a  rider  giving 
his  horse  a  back-handed  blow.  In  these  cases,  however,  muscular  action  may 
not  have  been  the  sole  cause,  the  weight  of  the  limb  also  tending  to  fracture 
the  bone.  Those  bones  that  do  not  aiford  attachment  to  any  powerful  muscles, 
as  the  cmnial,  for  instance,  cannot  be  fractured  in  this  way.  Muscular  action 
also  aids  in  the  fracture  of  bones  by  indirect  violence,  thus  we  see  that  a  sober 
man  who  makes  a  violent  effort  to  save  himself  more  often  breaks  a  bone  in  a 
fall  than  a  drunken  man  who  falls  like  a  log. 

Predisposing  Causss. — These  are  numerous  and  varied. 

Some  bones  are  especially  liable  to  be  broken  in  consequence  of  their  serving 
as  points  of  support.  Thus,  when  a  person  falls  upon  the  hand,  the  shock  is 
transmitted  from  the  wrist-joint  through  the  radius,  humenis,  and  clavicle,  to 
the  trunk  ;  the  radius  and  clavicle,  being  the  weaker  bones,  are  then  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  fractured.  So  again,  the  situation  of  a  bone,  irrespectively 
of  any  other  circumstance,  may  predispose  it  to  fracture ;  the  prominent  posi- 
tion of  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  exposed  situation  of  the  acromion,  render 
these  parts  peculiarly  liable  to  injury.  The  s?iape  of  some  bones  disposes 
them  to  fracture  ;  thus,  a  long  bone  is  necessarily  more  readily  broken  than  a 
short  and  thick  one  ;  hence  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  femur  f rem  falls  on  the 
feet  are  more  common  than  of  the  os  calcis.  Certain  parts  of  bane  are  more 
commonly  fractured  than  others.  Those  parts  especially  into  which  powerful 
muscles  are  inserted,  or  that  are  in  exposed  situations,  and  hence  liable  to 
injury,  or  have  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  fallen  )x)dy,  are  often  broken. 
Hence  the  clavicle,  the  olecranon,  and  the  neck  of  the  femur,  are  commonly 
fractured. 

Ag^  exercises  considerable  influence,  not  only  on  the  general  occurrence  of 
fracture,  but  on  the  peculiar  liability  of  certain  bones.  Though  fructuresmay 
occur  at  all  ages,  even  in  intra-uterine  life  (Chaussier  has  dissected  a  fa'tus 
that  had  118  fractures),  yet  bone,  being  elastic  and  cartilaginous  in  early  age, 
is  less  readily  broken  than  when  it  has  become  brittle  and  earthy,  as  in 
advanced  life.  In  children,  fractures  frequently  occur  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  shaft  and  epiphysis,  where  ossification  has  not  as  yet  become 
perfect.  This  separation  of  the  epiphysis  in  children,  the  detaclmient  as  it 
were  of  the  terminal  points  of  ossification,  occurs  chiefly  at  the  lower  ends  of  the 
humerus  and  femur,  sometimes  in  the  radius  and  other  long  bones.  Ab  age 
advances,  the  compact  tissue  of  the  shaft  Ixjcomes  denser  and  harder,  but  the 
cancellous  structure  of  the  extremities  more  dilated  and  looser ;  hence  fi^acture 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  especially  common  in  old  people.  In  young  persons 
also,  the  bone  is  usually  broken  transversely,  but  fractures  tsiking  place  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life  are  generally  oblique,  and  often  comminuted ; 
in  adults  they  also  more  commonly  extend  into  joints  than  when  occurring  in 
early  age.  In  children,  more  than  one  half  the  frtictures  occurring  in  the 
upper  limb  are  of  the  clavicle ;  and  in  the  lower  limb,  fracture  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur  by  indirect  violence  is  of  extremely  common  occurrence. 

8«z  indirectly  influences  the  liability  to  fracture,  men  lieing  more  fre* 
([uently  exposed  to  the  causes  of  this  injury  than  women.  In  women,  the  bones 
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that  are  most  commonly  fractured  are  the  clavicle,  the  radios,  the  tihia,  and 
the  neck  of  the  femur ;  in  men,  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  the  cranium,  and 
the  pelvis. 

From  statistical  tables  of  fractures  of  the  upper  limb  given  by  Flower,  it 
appears  thsl  below  five  years  of  age  the  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  fructure  is 
equal.  After  five,  the  males  steadily  increase  in  liability  up  to  middle  life. 
After  forty-five,  the  number  of  fractures  in  females  exceeds  that  in  males,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  frequency  in  women  above  middle  life  of  fracture 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

Side  of  the  Body. — From  the  latest  statistical  accounts  collected  by  Gurlt, 
Middcldorpf,  Lente  and  others,  it  would  appear  that  fractures  occur  with  about 
equal  frequency  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

Time  of  Tear. — The  popular  supposition  that  the  bones  are  more  brittle 
in  winter,  and  hence  break  more  readily  than  at  other  seasons,  is  altogether 
a  mistake  ;  though  fractures  may  be  common  at  this  period  of  the  year,  from 
falls  being  more  frequent  during  frosty  weather. 

Bpontaneoiui  firaotnres  are  those  which  happen  without  any  very  distinct 
caose,  or  under  the  influence  of  violence  that  would  usually  be  insufficient  to 
occasion  it.  They  arise  from  various  pathological  conditions,  amongst  which 
the  following  are  the  chie£  Atrophy  of  Bone  occurs  naturally  in  old  age, 
and  is,  as  before  stated,  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  fracture ;  but  mere 
senile  atrophy  seldom  reaches  such  a  degree  as  to  lead  to  spontaneous  fracture. 
In  the  same  way  atrophy  from  want  of  use  may  render  the  bone  brittle,  so  that 
a  very  small  force  may  break  it,  as  we  occasionally  see  in  attempted  reduction 
of  old  dislocations.  A  much  more  important  form  of  atrophy  is  that  which 
accompanies  certain  forms  of  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system,  especially 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Bruns  has  collected  the  records  of  sixty  cases 
of  spontaneous  fracture  occurring  in  the  insane,  and  amongst  these  were 
many  instances  of  multiple  fractures.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  bones  were 
found  to  be  greatly  atrophied,  and  in  one  they  were  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 
General  paralysis  is  not  unfrequently  complicated  by  violent  maniacal  attacks, 
and  in  the  necessary  restraint  at  these  times  it  has  happened  that  one  or 
more  of  the  patient's  bones  have  been  broken  although  no  undue  force  has 
been  employed.  These  cases  have  more  than  once  given  rise  to  charges 
of  cruelty  or  manslaughter  against  the  keepers  in  lunatic  asylums.  Weir 
Mitchell  states  that  spontaneous  fractures  are  not  uncommon  in  loco- 
motor ataxy.  MollitieB  ossium  is,  as  will  be  seen  when  treating  of  that 
disease,  often  associated  with  spontaneous  fracture.  Rickets  is  more  often  a 
cause  of  bending  or  partial  fracture  under  considerable  violence,  but  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  cause  of  true  spontaneous  fracture.  Scurvy  was  said  by  the 
older  writers  to  cause  a  general  weakness  of  the  bones,  but  later  observations 
have  not  confirmed  this.  In  children  it  is  said  to  predispose  to  separation  of 
the  epiphyses.  Constitutumal  Syphilis  was  formerly  believed  in  some  cases 
to  cause  a  general  brittleness  of  the  osseous  system,  but  later  observations  do 
not  confirm  this  :  in  every  case  in  which  syphilis  is  a  cause  of  spontaneous 
fractore  some  definite  local  disease,  as  caries,  necrosis,  or  a  gumma,  is  met 
with.  In  the  same  way  the  *'  cancerous  cacJisxia,^^  apart  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a  secondary  tumour  in  the  bone,  never  causes  spontaneous  fiucture. 
A  sarcoma  growing  in  or  on  a  bone,  or  pressing  on  it  when  springing  from  a 
neighbouring  structure,  may  so  weaken  it  as  to  cause  it  to  give  way  spontane- 
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onsly.  Necrmit,  caries  and  abscess  of  bona  have  all  been  knova  to  give  rise  to 
Hpontaneona  fracture,  but  such  a  complicatioa  is  extremely  rare.  Some  rare 
cases  have  been  described  in  which  there  is  a  hereditary  tendency  to  ftBCtnre 
of  the  bones,  without  any  other  recognizable  constitutional  defect,  transmitted 
from  father  to  son.  Thns  Greeniah  records  a  case  in  which  the  grandfather 
bad  had  several  bones  broken  ;  he  had  three  eons  and  two  daughters ;  the 
youngest  son  and  the  two  daughters  escaped  without  fractures ;  the  eldest  son, 
who  had  one  bone  broken,  had  two  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  thirteen 
and  the  younger  two  fractures ;  the  second  son,  who  had  two  fractures,  had 
five  children,  who  suffered  respectively  four,  four,  eight,  four,  and  three 
broken  bones.  Lastly,  certain  cases  are  met  with  in  which  no  clear  causes 
«»n  be  found :  thus  fracture  of  the  femur  has  more  than  once  been  met  with 
in  young  men  apparently  quite  healthy,  from  the  sudden  and  violent  con- 
traction of  the  thigh  muscles,  as  for  instance  in  pulling  off  or  drawing  on  n 
boot,  and  I  have  known  a  gentleman  a  little  above  fifty,  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  break  his  thigh  with  a  loud  snap  whilst  turning  in  bed.  In  cases  of 
spontaneone  fracture  union  rarely  takes  place,  or  not  without  much  difficulty. 
Varieties. — Fractures  present  important  varieties  as  to  their  Nature  and 
their  Direction.  The  varieties  as  to  nature  depend  upon  the  cause  of  the 
fracture,  its  seat,  and  the  ^e  of  the  patient. 

Hator*. — Fractures  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  according  ae  they 
arc  unaccompanied  or  attended  by  an  open  wound  leading 
down  to  the  line  of  breakage  in  the  bone — the  first  being 
called  Simple,  the  second  Compound.  In  the  first  class 
are  included  the  Bii^lfl  FnMttnr*,  where  the  bone  is 
merely  broken  across,  split,  or  fissured ;  the  ImpActod, 
where  one  fragment  is  wedged  into  another,  the  compact 
tissue  being  driven  into  thu  cancellous  structure  ;  the 
CoiDiiiiiittt*d  (Fig.  17:^),  where  the  bone  is  broken  into 
several  fr^igmcnts  ut  one  place  ;  and  the  Koltlpla, 
where  there  are  more  fractures  than  one,  cither  in 
different  bones  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone. 

When  the  soft  parts  are  turn  through,  so  that  the 

fracture  communicntos  by  a  wound  with  the  surface  of 

the  body,  it  is  said  to  be  OompouicL    A  fncture  may 

be  rendered   compound   in  two  ways  :  either   through 

*l>.^tSi»~iiiid""by°I,'Ii!il'-  hiceration  of  the  soft  parts  by  the  same  injury  that 

*i">i-  breaks  the  bone,  as  when  a  bullet  in  traversing  a  limb, 

fractures  the  bone  ;  or  else  by  the  protrusion  of  one  of 

the  extremities  of  the  broken  fragments  through   the  integuments.      This 

aeccHsarily  most  freijucntly  happens  when  the  fragments  are  ^arp  and  pointed, 

and  the  coverings  thin,  as  in  fractnrc  of  the  tibia,  and  may  be  occasioned 

by  muscular  contraction,  or  by  some  incautious  movement  on  the  part  of 

the  patient,  or  roughncM  on  the  part  of  those  lifting  or  carrying  hira,  driving 

the  fragment  through  the  skin. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  fractures  that  are  primarily  compound, 
that  is.  that  are  compound  from  the  first  or  become  so  within  a  few  days,  and 
those  in  which  a  wound  leading  to  the  broken  Ivme  forms  some  time  after  tlie 
accident,  as  the  result  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  slonghing,  or  from 
other  caoseg.    ^Vhen  the  fracture  becomes  compound  secondarily,  the  danger 
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is  greatly  lessened,  on  acooont  of  the  leparatiye  tissne  that  has  formed  at  the 
Beat  of  the  injury  having  closed  the  medullary  canal  in  such  a  way  that  septic 
osteomyelitis  is  not  likely  to  occur.  The  blood-clot  and  the  early  exudation 
are  also  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  and  the  intermuscular  spaces  around  sealed 
by  coagulated  inflammatory  exudation  or  granulation-tissue,  and  thus  deep 
burrowing  of  septic  matter  in  the  limb  is  not  likely  to  take  place,  and  the 
danger  of  septic  absorption  or  pyaemia  is  greatly  diminished. 

A  fracture  is  said  to  be  Complicated  when  the  injury  to  the  bone  is  con- 
joined with  other  conditions  which  are  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  the 
mere  fracture ;  the  complication  constituting  often  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
injury,  and  influencing  greatly  the  general  result  of  the  case.  Thus,  a  fracture 
may  be  complicated  with  injury  of  an  important  internal  organ,  as  of  the 
brain,  lung,  or  bladder  ;  the  injury  to  the  organ  being  inflicted  by  the  pro- 
jection i^inst  it  of  one  of  the  broken  fragments,  A  fiticture  is  not  unfre- 
quently  complicated  with  the  wound  of  one  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the 
part,  as  happens  especially  in  the  leg,  where  the  tibial  arteries,  being  in  close 
contact  with  the  bone,  are  often  torn  by  the  broken  ends.  In  other  cases 
again,  the  fracture  is  associated  with  injury  of  a  joint  or  with  dislocation. 

Besides  these  varieties  of  fracture,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  bone  is  only 
cracked,  or  partially  broken.  This  especially  occurs  in  the  bending  of  bone  in 
children,  in  which  cases  the  fracture  may  be  Paj-tial  or  Zncomplete,  merely 
extending  across  the  convexity  of  the  curve  made  by  the  bone.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  *^ green-stick^^  fracture. 

Birection. — The  direction  assumed  by  fractures  varies  greatly,  and  depends 
materially  on  the  cause  of  the  injury,  as  well  as  upon  the  bone  that  is 
fractured. 

The  line  of  fracture  may  run  through  a  bone  in  three  different  directions  : 
either  transversely^  ohltqmlt/^  or  longitudinally  to  its  axis. 

The  Traasrerse  Fracture  is  the  simplest,  and  is  seldom  complicated  with 
injury  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  children,  and  very  fre- 
quently between  the  articidar  extremity  and  the  shaft  of  a  bone  ;  it  unites 
readily,  and  is  attended  by  but  little  displacement.  It  is  most  commonly  the 
result  of  direct  violence,  but  it  may  arise  from  muscular  action,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  patella,  which  is  usually  broken  in  this  way. 

The  Oblique  Fracture  commonly  occurs  from  indirect  violence ;  the 
breaking  force  being  applied  to  the  ends,  and  not  across  the  shaft.  It  often 
runs  a  long  way,  more  than  half  the  distance  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone,  and  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  transverse,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  fr*acture 
causing  the  ends  of  the  bone  to  be  sharply  pointed  (Fig.  173),  and  thus 
frequently  to  puncture  the  skin,  or  to  perforate  an  artery.  It  is  more  tedious 
in  its  cure  than  the  transverse,  owing  to  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the 
process  of  repair  has  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  difliculty  of  keeping  the  fragments 
directly  in  apposition  ;  hence,  also,  there  is  a  greater  liability  to  shortening 
of  the  limb.  It  is  principally  met  with  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  of 
adults  and  elderly  people. 

The  Spiral  Fracture  is  the  result  of  violent  twists,  and  is  most  freq[ucntly 
met  with  in  the  tibia  and  femur.  In  it  the  fissure  runs  obliquely  round  the 
axis  of  a  long  bone.  The  fracture  is  usually  rendered  complete  by  ^  second 
fiflsure  joining  the  line  of  the  spiral ;  but  it  has  been  occasionally  met  with 
in  an  incomplete  form. 
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The  bn^^tndinal  Fnuitnre  conBista  of  a  splitting  or  fisRurc  of  a  bone  in  the 

direction  of  its  axis  (Fig.  173,  b).   Longitudinal  ftactnre,  or  splitting  of  bone, 

IB  not  Teiy  common  in  civil  practice  ;  bat  in  military  practice  it  is  frequent, 

eq>ecially  from  the  action  of  conical  rifle-l»lls.     In  such  cases,  when  the  shaft 

is  strnck  and  shattered,  the  splitting  of  the  bone  may  extend 

widely  in  either  direction — sometimes  into  the  neighbouring 

joint  (Fig.  109,  p.  328),  although,  as  Stromeyer  baa  remarked, 

it  nsnally  stops  short   of  this,  [«rminating  at  the  epiphysis. 

When  the  fracture  iB  produced  by  a  blow,  which  need  not  be 

a  very  severe  one,  npon  the  articular  end,  the  bone  may  be 

split  and  the  joint  opened.      In  flat  bones,  the  fissures  may 

radiate  fi-om  the  spot  to  which  the  violence  has  been  applied, 

forming  the  stoll»t«  firactiir*;  or  a  sharp  instrument  may 

perforate  the  bone,  giving  rise  Kn  a  pnnotorttd  fractncs. 

The  flvpAmtioii    of  the  EpipliTBis  of   one  of  the  lon^ 

bones  from  the  shaft,  at  the  line  of  junction,  is  an  aocidcnt  that 

occaaionally  occnrs  in  children  and  young  people  at  any  period 

up  to  that  of  the  completion  of  the  ossification  between  the 

partn.     Hence  it  is  met  with  under  the  age  of  21  or  2.2.    This 

kind  of  fracture  is  always  transvurse.     It  is  apt  to  simulate  a 

dislocation  very  closely ;  but  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by 

finding  that  the  articulation  is  always  intact,  and  its  movu- 

*  «ii'^L(m«tmii!  ^''it*  usually  free.     Union  readily  takes  place  by  bone,  and 

ui  Fnctona.     the  longitudinal  growth  is  consequently  in  many  casee  seriously 

interfered  with.     Not  only  are  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones 

liable  to  this  separation  through  the  line  of  junction,  but  the  same  thing 

may  happen  to  various  processes,  as  the  acromion,  olecranon,  4c. ;  and  some 

osseous  structures,  as  the  acetabulum  and  stenium,  are  apt  onder  estcmal 

violence  to  separate  into  their  original  component  parts. 

Signs  of  Fractore. — The  history  given  by  a  patient  who  has  broken  a 
bone  will  nsnally  be  that  he  has  met  with  a  violent  accident,  during  which  he 
felt,  and  perhaps  heard,  something  break  or  snap,  and  that,  immediately,  he 
found  himself  nnable  to  move  the  aRected  part,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so 
caused  the  most  agonizing  pain.  These  bets  arc  common  to  many  other 
injuries  besides  fractures,  and  serve  merely  to  direct  the  Sui^on's  attention 
to  the  seat  of  injury.  The  patient  must  he  carefully  stripped,  the  injured 
part  being  distnrbed  as  little  as  possible,  the  clothes  l»cing  cut  wherever  it  is 
necessary,  rather  than  pulled  off,  as  any  violent  movement  might  convert  a 
nmplc  fracture  into  a  compound.  The  limb  being  fully  exposed,  the  Soi^m 
proceeds  to  examine  it  first  by  inspection,  secondly  by  measuring,  and  lastly 
by  manipulation,  comparing  it  in  form  and  size  with  the  uninjured  part  on 
the  opposite  side.  It  is  better  to  leave  the  painful  prociss  of  manipulation  till 
last,  as  in  many  cases  the  existence  of  a  fracture  can  be  determined  without 
resorting  to  it.  The  limb  will  often  show  some  increase  in  sixc,  due  either  tu 
the  extravasation  of  blood  round  the  fracture,  which  often  takes  place  to  a 
very  considerable  ettent,  even  without  the  wound  of  any  principal  vemel ;  or 
to  the  approximation  of  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  by  the  shortening  of 
the  limlx  Dimlnisbed  bulk,  or  flattening,  occurs  in  some  cases,  in  consequence 
of  the  weight  of  the  limb  drawing  the  port  down,  and  thus  lessening  natnr&I 
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rotundity.    Neither  pain  nor  alteration  of  bulk  can  be  regarded  as  pathogno- 
monic of  fracture. 

The  more  special  and  peculiar  signs  of  fracture  are  three  :  1.  A  Change  in 
the  Shape  of  the  Limb  ;  2.  MobiUty  in  its  Continuity  ;  and  8.  The  Existence 
of  Grating  between  the  Broken  Ends  of  the  Bone. 

1.  The  Cluuige  in  the  Shapo  of  the  Umb,  due  to  the  displacement  of 
portions  of  the  broken  bone,  is  a  most  important  sign  of  fracture ;  it  manifests 
itself  by  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  osseous  points  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  body,  by  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  natural  curves  of  the  limb, 
by  angularity,  shortening,  or  swelling. 

In  investigating  the  existence  and  extent  of  displacement  in  a  case  of  frac- 
tore,  the  Surgeon  should  compare  the  corresponding  points  of  bone  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  body,  and  their  situation  relative  to  some  fixed  and  easily 
distinguishable  neighbouring  prominence  on  the  trunk  or  uninjured  part  of  the 
limb.  From  this  the  measurements  may  be  taken,  by  grasping  the  injured 
part  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  healthy  limb  in  each  hand,  and 
running  the  fingers  lightly  over  the  depressions  and  elevations,  marking  any 
difference  that  exists ;  or,  if  greater  accuracy  be  required,  measuring  by  means 
of  a  tape.  In  some  cases  the  measurement  must  not  be  made  between  the 
trunk  and  the  Hmb  injured,  or  even  from  one  extremity  of  the  limb  to  the 
other,  as  shortening  of  the  whole  member  might  depend  on  causes  other  than 
fracture,  such  as  wasting,  disease  of  joints,  or  dislocation  ;  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  measurement  must  be  taken  between  different  points  of  the  bone 
injured,  and  compared  with  a  similar  measurement  of  the  sound  limb ;  and  in 
children  the  length  of  the  uninjured  bones  of  the  limb  must  also  be  compared 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  shortening  is  due  to  a  general  want  of 
growth  in  the  limb. 

The  displacement  of  a  broken  bone  may  be  the  direct  result  of  the  violence 
which  occasions  the  fiBCture,  the  fragments  being  driven  out  of  their  position, 
as  when  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  beaten  in  ;  or  it  may  result  from  the  weight 
of  the  limb  dragging  downwards  the  lower  fragment,  as  in  a  case  of  fractured 
acromion.  In  some  cases  it  is  either  occasioned  or  greatly  increased  by  the 
direction  of  the  fracture.  Thus,  in  several  cases  of  broken  tibia  which  have 
been  under  my  care,  the  line  of  fructure  being  oblique  from  above  downwards, 
and  from  before  backwards,  I  have  found  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment 
project  considerably  forwards,  sliding,  as  it  were,  along  an  inclined  plane  in 
the  npper  fragment ;  and  in  one  of  these  cases,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
dissecting  after  amputation,  the  direction  of  the  fracture  had  evidently  deter- 
mined the  direction  of  the  displacement.  In  transverse  fractures  there  is  often 
bat  slight  displacement. 

Muscular  contraction  is,  however,  without  doubt  the  great  cause  of  displace- 
ment :  hence  it  has  been  found  that,  in  paralysed  limbs  whicji  are  fractured, 
there  is  but  little  deformity.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  part 
approximating  their  points  of  attachment,  draws  the  most  movable  fragment 
out  of  its  normal  position,  owing  to  the  support  or  resistance  offered  by  the 
bone  being  removed.  The  other  causes  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  tend 
greatly  to  &vour  this  kind  of  displacement ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  fi'actured 
pcU^lla,  the  displacement  is  entirely  muscular,  and  in  all  fractures  of  the  long 
bones  it  is  due  chiefly  to  muscular  contraction. 
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The  Direction  of  tho  PJaplacomont  is  inflaenced  principallj  by  the 
direction  of  the  fracture,  the  position  of  the  limb,  and  muscolar  action ;  it 
may  be  angular,  transverse,  longitudinal,  or  rotatory. 

In  the  angular  displacement  there  is  an  increase  of  the  natural  cnryatore  of 
the  limb,  the  concavity  of  the  angle  being  on  the  side  of  the  most  powerfhl 
muscles ;  thus,  for  example,  in  fracture  of  the  t^gh,  the  angle  projects  on  the 
anterior  and  outer  side  of  the  limb,  because  the  strongest  muscles,  being 
situated  behind  and  to  the  inner  side,  tend,  by  their  contraction,  to  approxi- 
mate the  fragments  on  that  aspect.  This  displacement  occurs  principally  in 
oblique  and  comminuted  fractures. 

The  transverse  or  lateral  displacement  occurs  when  a  bone  is  broken  directly 
across.  The  fragments  often  hitch  one  against  another,  so  being,  as  it  were, 
entangled  together,  and  in  this  case  there  is  often  but  very  little  deformity. 

Longitudinal  displacement  is  invariably  shortening  when  the  fracture  occurs 
in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone.  It  is  due  inimost  cases  to  muscular  action,  the 
broken  ends  of  bone  being  brought  together  so  as  to  overlap  or ."  ride  "  over 
one  another.  In  other  cases,  the  shortening  may  be  owing  to  the  impaction 
of  one  fragment  in  the  other.  In  some  cases  there  is  preternatural  separation 
of  the  fragments,  the  weight  of  the  limb  tending  to  drag  the  lower  one  down- 
wards, or  muscular  contraction  drawing  the  upper  one  away  from  it,  as  in 
fracture  of  the  patella. 

The  rotatory  displacement  may  be  owing  to  the  contraction  of  particular 
sets  of  muscles,  twisting  the  lower  fragment  on  its  axis  as  well  as  producing 
shortening  of  the  limb.  Thus  the  supinators  in  some  fractures  of  the  radius 
have  a  tendency  to  rotate  the  lower  fragment  outwards.  In  other  cases  the 
line  of  obliquity  of  the  fracture  may  determine  the  rotatory  displacement ;  and 
in  the  lower  limb  the  weight  of  the  limb  will  always  turn  the  lower  fragment 
outwards,  just  as  the  limb  of  a  dead  body  rolls  on  to  its  outer  side. 

2.  The  occurrence  of  Pretematnral  Mobility  in  the  Continaity  of  a 
bone  cannot  exist  without  fracture,  and  separation  of  the  fragments  from  one 
another ;  hence,  its  presence  may  always  be  looked  upon  as  an  unequivocal 
sign  of  broken  bone.  But  fracture  may  exist  without  it :  thus,  it  occasionally 
happens  that  fr*acturc  takes  place,  and,  owing  to  the  impaction  or  wedging 
together  of  the  fragments,  mobility  is  not  perceived. 

3.  Another  sign  of  much  value  in  practice  is  the  occurrence  of  Crepitiu 
or  rather  of  the  Orating  together  of  the  Sough  Surlkcee  of  the  Broken 
Bone,  which  can  be  felt  as  well  as  heard  on  moving  the  limb.  This  grating 
can  occur  only  when  the  fragments  are  movable  and  in  contact,  and  is 
especially  perceptible  when  the  rough  ends  of  the  broken  bone  are  rubbed 
directly  against  one  another.  It  is  not,  however,  an  invariable  accompaniment 
of  fracture ;  being  absent  in  some  cases,  in  which  the  fracture  is  firmly 
impacted  or  the  fragments  are  i^idely  separated.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  crepitation  that  occurs  in  the  limbs  from  other  causes,  as 
from  emphysema,  or  from  the  efiusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  which  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  crackling  sensation,  very  different  from 
the  rough  grating  of  a  fracture.  There  is  a  species  of  false  crepitus  also 
experienced  sometimes  in  injuries  of  joints,  consisting  of  a  snap  or  click 
rather  than  of  true  grating,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  by  inexperienced 
practitioners  for  true  crepitus  of  broken  bone.  The  roughened  sur&ces  of  a 
joint  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  will,  however,  give  rise 
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to  a  grating  whioh  it  is  very  difScnlt  to  distinguish  from  that  of  a  broken  bone. 
As  a  rale  it  is  finer  and  more  regular  than  the  crepitus  of  a  fracture. 

In  some  cases  in  which  the  mobility  cannot  be  dearly  felt,  the  patient  will 
complain  of  pain  at  the  seat  of  fracture  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  it,  or 
when  a  distant  part  of  the  bone  is  pressed  on.  This  is  often  a  very  useful 
means  of  diagnosis  in  fractures  of  the  fibula  and  ribs. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  none  of  these  three  signs  alone  is  absolutely  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  it  usually  requires  a  combination  of  at  least  two  of  them  to 
determine  whether  fracture  exists.  In  ascertaining  the  existence  of  a  fracture, 
the  Surgeon  should  make  the  necessary  manipulations  with  the  utmost  gentleness, 
but  yet  effectually,  so  that  no  uncertainty  may  be  allowed  to  remain  as  to  the 
seat  and  nature  of  the  injury,  more  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  joint.  The  increased  mobility  may  be  ascertained  by  fixing  the  upper  frag- 
ment and  rotating  the  lower  portion  of  the  limb ;  the  crepitus  by  drawing 
down  the  lower  fragment,  so  as  to  bring  the  rough  surfaces  into  apposition, 
and  then  grasping  the  limb  at  the  seat  of  fracture  with  one  hand,  and  rotating 
it  gently  with  the  other.  The  displacement  must  be  ascertained  by  measuring 
the  limb  carefully  in  the  way  that  has  been  directed,  and  by  comparing  the 
injured  with  the  sound  side. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  an  ordinary  fracture  is  seldom  attended  by 
any  material  difficulty.  The  co-existence  of  displacement,  of  abnormal 
mobility,  and  of  crepitus,  will  usually  enable  the  Surgeon  at  once  and  readily 
to  pronounce  with  certainty  its  existence,  when  it  is  simple.  When  it  is  com- 
pounds  there  is  frequently  the  additional  evidence  afforded  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  end  of  one  of  the  fragments ;  and  if  it  be  comminuted  as  well,  the  loose 
splinters  will  be  readily  felt. 

There  are,  however,  two  conditions  that  render  the  detection  of  a  simple 
fracture  occasionally  difficult.  The  first  is,  when  only  one  of  two  or  several 
contiguous  bones  is  broken  ;  the  other,  when  the  fragments  are  impacted. 

When  only  one  bone  is  broken  in  a  situation  where  there  are  two  or  more, 
as  in  the  leg,  fore-arm,  metacarpus  or  metatarsus,  very  close  and  careful  mani- 
pulation of  the  injured  bone  may  be  required.  The  Surgeon  must  run  his 
finger  carefully  over  the  most  projecting  ridge,  feel  for  shght  inequality  or 
oedema  at  one  part,  or  perhaps  he  may  elicit  the  faintest  occasional  crepitus  on 
fully  and  deeply  moving  the  bone  at  the  seat  of  suspected  fi:tu;ture  ;  or,  failing 
this,  severe  pain  may  be  elicited  in  the  line  of  the  bone  by  forcing  its  two 
extremities  towards  each  other,  or  by  applying  force  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bend  it. 

In  the  case  of  impaction  the  diagnosis  is  even  more  difficult.  Here  no 
crepitus,  and  no  preternatural  mobility,  can  be  found ;  but  the  Surgeon  must 
be  led  to  his  diagnosis  by  the  recognition  of  the  peculiar  displacement  and 
distortion  which  may  be  characteristic  of  the  particular  fracture,  as,  for 
instance,  the  deformity  of  the  wrist  in  impacted  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius. 

The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  in  fracture  of  a  single  bone,  or  in  an  impacted 
fracture,  are  necessarily  most  seriously  increased  if  there  be  much  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  limb  ;  or,  when  the  fracture  is  through  an  articular  end,  if 
there  should  be  much  effusion  into  the  neighbouring  joint.  In  these  cases  of 
doubt  it  is  wiser  to  put  up  the  limb  as  if  there  were  a  fracture,  and  to  wait  for 
the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  before  the  diagnosis  is  finally  determined.    It  is 
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for  better  U>  put  np  an  imbrokeii  limb  nnnecegsarily  than  to  neglect  to  put  it 
up  if  ftw;tared. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  existence  of  a  fracture  when  eompotmd,  and 
more  partionlarly  if  comminuled,  is  usually  readily  determined.     Here,  the 
great  mobility,  the  protmsioa  of  fragments  or  splint^iB,  and  the  ready  crepitos, 
frill  seldom  allow  the  Sui^eou  to  be  in  error.     Should  any  doubt  exist,  the 
introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  wound  will  enable  him  to  determine  with 
certainty,  not  only  the  existence,  but  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  fracture ; 
but  on  no  account  mnst  a  probe  or  metal  instrument  of  any  kind  be  used,  or  a 
simple  fracture  complicated  with  a  wound  may  accidentally  be  made  compound. 
But  with  all  the  assistance  that  may  thus  be  afforded,  the  very  existence  of  a 
bad  compound  and  comminuted  tracturc  may  be  unsuspected  for  many  days, 
even  though  most  careiiii  examinations  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining iU  presence.    Of  this  important  fact,  which  may  have  weighty  bearings 
in  medico-legal  investigations,  the  following  case  is  a  good  illustration.    A 
young  man  was  shot  with  a  wooden  ramrod  through  the  left  hand  and  shoulder, 
by  the  accidental  explosion  of  his  gun  whilst  he  was  loading  it.    The  ramrod 
struck  the  humerus  three  inches  below  the  shoulder-joint,  fiill  on  its  fore  part. 
It  was  splintered  against  the  bone,  the  fr^ments  passing  on 
each  side,  and  mostly  escaping  through  two  apertures  of  exit 
posteriorly  ;  some  passing  to  the  inner  side  between  the  lai^ 
vessels  and  the  bone,  the  others  to  the  outer  side  between  it 
and  the  deltoid.    The  patient  wag  brought  to  the  Hospital, 
where  I  saw  him  a  few  hours  after  the  injury,  and,  enlarging 
the  wounds,  extracted  a  number  of  gpUntcra  of  the   ramrod 
from  around  the  bone.    The  limb  was  carelully  examined,  not 
only  by  me,  but  by  several  other  Surgeons  present,  to  determine 
whether  the  bone  had  been  fractured,  or  the  joint  injured. 
There  was  no  eign  of  fracture  to  be  detected — no  shortening, 
no  mobility,  no  crepitus,  no  inequality  when  the  fingers  were 
freely  pa£sed  into  the  wounds,  no  displacement  at  all.    As  no 
fracture  appeared  to  exist,  the  limb  was  laid  on  a  pillow.  Mid 
irrigation  employed.     Diffuse  cellulitis  set  in,  followed  by  ex- 
FiK.  1T4.— comnii-   tcnsive  and  deep  suppuration  in  the  limb.     On  examining  this, 
nr  tiie  Homenu  with  the  view  of  giving  a  free  exit  to  the  discharges,  eight  daya 
pii^wMit  ""^  ^f^'   the   accident,  displacement  and  crepitus  were   for   the 
first  time  found,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  humerus  had 
sustained  a  comminuted  fracture.    The  patient  died  of  pycemia ;  and  after 
death  the  bone  presented  the  appearance  here  given  (Fig.  174),  a  long  splinter 
having  been  detached  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  a  b,  and  the  shaft;  broken 
across  at  c.     Here,  then,  was  not  only  a  compound,   but  a  conuninnted 
fracture,  detected  for  the  first  time  a  week  after  the  infiietion  of  the  injury. 
It  appeared  probable  that  the  blow  of  the  ramrod  had  fractured  the  bone 
longitudinally,  detaching  the  lai^c  splinter,  which   had  become  impacted; 
and  that  the  shaft  still   held  together  by  a  narrow  bridge  of  bone  at  c, 
which  being  broken  across  subsequently  in  moving  the  limh,  now  become 
heavy  with  inflammatory  infiltration,  led  to  the  shortening  of  the  limb  and  the 
latend  displacement  of  the  fragments. 

Uhio!I  of  Fractubed  Boke. — A.  fractured  bone  is  ultimately  united  by 
the  formation  of  new  bone  around,  within,  and  lastly  between  the  broken 
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fragments.  In  certain  fractures  in  which  the  fragments  cannot  be  bronght 
into  accurate  apposition,  as  in  those  of  the  patella  and  olecranon,  union  is 
effected  by  fibrous  tissue,  and,  under  various  abnormal  or  constitutional  con- 
ditions that  will  be  hereafter  considered,  the  same  form  of  union  may  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  body. 

The  new  bone  that  constitutes  the  bond  of  union  is  termed  Calliui.  In 
most  cases  a  larger  quantity  of  this  is  developed  than  is  permanently  left. 
This  temporary  formation  of  bone  goes  by  the  name  of  the  provigioital 
ealliui.  It  is  formed  partly  external  to  the  fracture,  incasing  the  broken 
ends,  and  partly  in  the  medullary  canal,  so  as  to  include  the  fragments 
between  layers  of  new  bone,  and  thus  maintain  them  in  contact.  That  which 
is  permanently  left,  and  which  intervenes  between  the  broken  ends,  is  called 
the  dafinitiTO  oalliui.  The  process  of  union  varies  somewhat  in  simple  and 
in  compound  fractures. 

VnioB  of  Bimiilii  n^actorMi. — Our  knowledge  of  the  production  of  callus 
and  the  mode  of  union  of  a  broken  bone  is  derived  from  experiments  on  animals, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  process  is  essentially  the  same  in  man,  slightly 
modified  in  some  cases  by  the  more  perfect  immobility  which  is  obtained  by 
treatment  in  the  human  subject.  The  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
numerous  observers  for  the  last  150  years,  amongst  whom  the  following  are 
perhaps  the  most  important :  Duhamel,  Haller,  Bordenave,  John  Hunter, 
Dupuytren,  Breschet,  Yillerm^,  Stanley,  Paget,  BiUroth,  Gurit,  and  Bajardi. 
All  obeervers  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  closely  agreed  as  to  the  coarser 
changes  observed  in  the  union  of  a  bone,  but  there  is  still  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  process  and  the 
histological  appearances  accompanying  it. 

The  jHTOcess  of  union  of  a  broken  bone,  as  it  is  observed  experimentally  in  an 
animal,  may  be  divided  into  distinct  stages.  First,  the  period  of  inflamma- 
tion and  exudation  lasting  from  the  time  of  fracture  to  about  the  end  of  the 
third  day.  Secondly,  the  period  of  growth  of  the  soft  provisional  callus  ex- 
ternally firom  the  periosteum  and  surrounding  structures,  and  internally  in  the 
medulla,  and  this  lasts  till  about  the  tenth  to  fourteenth  day.  Thii^y,  the 
period  of  ossification  of  the  provisional  callus,  lasting  to  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  week.  Fourthly,  the  period  of  the  formation  and  ossifica- 
tion of  the  definitive  callus  between  the  actual  broken  ends  of  the  bone.  This 
commences  after  the  provisional  callus  has  become  firm,  and  is  not  completed 
till  a  late  period.  Lastly,  the  excess  of  callus  is  absorbed,  and  any  irregularities 
rounded  off.  This  is  not  completed  till  many  months  after  the  bone  has 
been  firmly  united.  These  processes  must  now  be  considered  more  in 
detail. 

If  the  part  be  examined  within  a  few  hours  of  the  fracture,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  surrounded  by  an  abundant  extravasation  of  blood ;  this  not  only  sur- 
rounds the  actual  fracture,  but  extends  some  distance  in  the  intermuscular 
spaces  of  the  limb,  and  frequently  also  in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  deep 
fascia.  The  muscles  which  lie  in  close  contact  with  the  bone,  or  arise  from  it, 
at  the  point  of  fracture,  are  more  or  less  extensively  lacerated  ;  the  periosteum 
is  as  a  rule  completely  torn  through,  and  separated  from  the  broken  ends  for  a 
short  distance  on  one  or  both  sides,  leaving  a  ragged  edge.  In  some  cases  the 
periosteum  on  one  side  may  be  intact,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  untom 
even  in  complete  fractures.     As  a  rule  it  remains  uninjured  over  a  simple 
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fissure.  Blood  will  be  found  extravasated  also  in  the  medullary  canal  mixed 
up  with  the  fat. 

The  Period  of  Inflammatian  and  Exudation. — ^The  first  change  observed 
after  the  injury  are  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation — ^redness,  swelling,  and 
abundant  exudation.  This  aflfects  the  whole  of  the  injured  soft  parts,  so  that 
by  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  fracture  will  be  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
greyish-red,  soft  mass,  not  sharply  defined,  but  infiltrating  the  neighbouring 
tissues ;  the  torn  ends  of  the  muscles  are  pale  In  colour  from  the  exudation 
between  the  fibres ;  the  areolar  tissue  is  no  longer  clearly  recognizable, 
its  spaces  being  filled  by  the  coagulated  infiammatory  exudation ;  the 
outer  layer  of  the  periosteum  is  in  like  manner  swollen  and  scarcely  recog- 
nizable, and  the  inner  layer  is  so  soft  and  swollen  as  to  be  almost  gelatinous ; 
the  whole  membrane  can  be  stripped  from  the  bone  with  unnatural  ease  for 
some  distance  from  the  seat  of  fracture.  In  the  midst  of  the  exudation,  patches 
of  unaltered  blood-clot  will  still  be  seen,  but  a  great  part  of  the  extravasation 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fracture  will  have  already  been  partly 
discoloured. 

Microscopic  examination  at  this  stage  shows  the  usual  appearances  of  in- 
flammation ;  the  vessels  are  distended  with  blood,  and  all  the  spaces  of  the 
tissues  are  filled  with  wandering  white  corpuscles,  either  closely  in  contact  with 
each  other,  or  separated  by  a  small  quantity  of  homogeneous  or  fibrinous  in- 
tercellular substance. 

In  the  medulla  the  fat  has  disappeared  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  injury,  and  its  place  is  t^en  by  an  exudation  similar  to  that  lying 
externally. 

The  grmvth  of  the  soft  provisional  callus, — During  this  stage  the  excess  of 
the  early  inflammatory  exudation  and  the  remainder  of  the  blood-clot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  injury  is  absorbed,  and  there  is  gradually  developed  round 
the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  a  fusiform  mass,  holding  them  together  with 
some  degree  of  firmness.  At  first  this  is  soft,  almost  jelly-like,  and  homo- 
geneous in  appearance,  and  the  ragged  ends  of  the  torn  periosteum  become  lost 
in  it.  It  then  gradually  increases  in  firmness,  till  at  last  it  becomes  of  cartila- 
ginous density,  and  in  animals,  becomes  actually  converted  into  cartilage. 
The  microscope  shows,  during  this  stage,  that  the  soft  mass  at  first  formed 
presents  the  ordinary  appearances  of  granulation-tissue  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent ;  near  the  surface  muscular  fibres  or  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  may  be 
fouud  mixed  with  it,  showing  that  it  is  not  formed  solely  from  the  periosteum, 
but  also  from  the  surrounding  parts.  Close  to  the  bone,  however,  from  a  veiy 
early  period,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  cells  are  found  of  larger  size  than 
those  of  ordinary  granulation-tissue,  having  one  or  more  nuclei,  surrounded  by 
a  finely  granular  protoplasm  ;  they  are  usually  oval  or  spindle-shaped,  or 
sometimes  angular  in  form,  thus  presenting  the  characters  of  osteoblasts.  As 
the  callus  increases  in  density  the  superficial  parts  of  it  undergo  the  ordinary 
changes  of  the  development  of  granulation-tissue  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  thus 
a  layer  is  formed  which  afterwards  becomes  the  fibrous  part  of  the  new  perios- 
teum covering  the  callus.  In  animals  the  greater  part  of  the  soft  callus 
becomes  developed  into  cartilage.  A  homogeneous  ground  substance 
forms  between  the  cells,  which  now  assume  a  sharply  defined  outline.  The 
cartilage-formation  is  most  perfect  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  ;  at  the  point  most  removed  from  the  fracture,  where 
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the  new  tissae  is  exposed  to  the  amalleBt  degiee  of  diBturbance  by  any  acci- 
dento)  movement,  limc-salta  are  deposited  in  the  ground-substance  amongst 
the  osteoblasts  without  any  true  development  of  cartilage.  Similar  changes 
occur  in  the  medullaiy  canal,  true  cartilage  being  formed  only  at  the  immediate 
seat  of  fracture. 

The  compute  ossiJicatiM  of  the  provisional  callus. — The  formation  of  new 
bone  in  the  soft  callus  conunences  by  the  appearance  of  yellowish -white  points 
or  streaks  appearing  firBt  in  the  part  in  contact  with  the  bone  at  the  point 
farthest  removed  from  the  seat  of  fracture.  These  points  and  streaks  gradually 
increase  till  the  callus  becomes  converted  into  soft  Hpongy  hone,  containing 
wide  cancellons  spaces  filled  with  red  vascular  medullary  tissue.    The  ossifica- 
tion gradnally  spreads  from  above  and  below,  towards  the  seat  of  fracture,  till 
the  procefls  of   conversion  of  the  soft  callus  into  bone  is  complete.    The 
changes  that  occur  within  the  medullary  canal  are  of  the  same  character, 
The  new  bone  thus  formed  differs  from  normal  compact  tissue  in  being  softer, 
more  vascular  and  spongy.    If  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  bone  be  made,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  callus  is  covered  by  a  thick  vascular  periosteum  which 
can  be  stripped  off  without  difficulty  ;  it  leaves  the  surface  of  the  callus  rough 
and  spongy,  with  wide  Haversian  canals  containing  some  red  medullary  tissue. 
The  trabecnUe  of  the  callus  are  set  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  surface 
of  the  compact  bone  beneath,  from  which  the  callus  can  at 
first  be  separated  without  difficulty.    If  this  be  done,  how- 
ever, the  surface  of  the  compact  bone  is  seen  to  be  slightly 
more  spongy  than  natural,  the  openings  of  the  Haversian 
canals  being  enlarged. 

Microscopic  observation  shows  that  when  ossification  of 
the  callofl  takes  place  without  the  previous  formation  of  car- 
tilage,the  cells  most  distant  from  a  vessel  assume  the  angular 
form  of  osteoblasts,  lime-salts  are  deposited  in  the  ground- 
substance  between  them,  and  true  bone  is  developed.  On 
the  surface  of  this  lamella  of  bone  a  layer  of  osteoblasts 
remains,  by  the  activity  of  which  the  process  is  oontinned, 
and  the  space  around  the  vessel  gradually  narrowed,  till  it 
is  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Haversian  canal,  if  car- 
tilage have  previously  formed,  new  vessels  penetrate  it,  both 
from  the  bone  beneath  and  from  the  periosteum,  as  a 
preliminary  step  towards  ossification.  The  ossification  of  the 
callus  in  the  medullary  canal  proceeds  in  the  same  way. 

The  development  and  ossification  of  the  intermediate  or 
dtfinitive  callus,  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  formation 
iif  the  provisional  callus.    The  time  at  which  it  forms  will     pig.  its.  — vnctnn 
depend  greatly  upon  the  perfection  of  the  apposition,  and       Si'triM^irMiiiliL''"' 
the  immobility  attained  by  treatment.    It  is  evident  that  no 
process  of  repair  can  take  place  between  two  surfaces  of  compact  bone  so  long 
as  they  are  grinding  against  each  other  at  each  movement  of  the  limb.    The 
first  change  observed  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Haversian  canals.     This  ia 
effected  by  the  growth  of  new  cells  within  the  canal.     These,  according  to 
some  pathologists,  are  migratory  white  corpuscles,   but  according  to  others, 
cells  developed  tiom  the  medullary  tissue  in  the  Haversian  canals.    Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  bony,  wall  of  the  canal  is  absorbed  before  the  new  cells.    As 
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80on  as  the  opposing  fragments  are  put  at  perfect  rest  the  new  cells  sprout 
ont  from  the  canals  on  each  side  and  fill  the  space.  Ossification  then  proceeds 
in  the  new  tissae  thos  formed,  bat  without  the  previous  formation  of 
cartQage. 

The  absarptian  of  the  provhwnal  callus  forms  the  final  stage  of  repair  of  a 
fracture.  At  first  the  porous  callus  becomes  more  compact,  harder,  and  less 
vascular,  and  as  the  change  takes  place  it  becomes  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  old  bone  which  it  now  closely  resembles  in  stnicture.  This  hardening 
is  most  marked  in  the  deeper  layers  in  contact  with  the  old  bone,  and  as  it 
takes  place  absorption  goes  on  in  the  part  next  the  periosteum,  which  at  the 
same  time  becomes  smooth  and  even.  In  the  medullary  canal  the  new  bone 
becomes  more  and  more  cancellous  in  its  structure,  and  finally  there  may  be 
complete  restoration  of  the  medullary  canal,  though  this  is  undoubtedly  rare. 
The  absorption  of  the  callas  is  never  complete,  some  thickening  permanently 
remaining  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  however  perfect  the  apposition  and  rest  may 
have  been.  Any  irregular  points  of  bone,  that  may  have  been  projecting  af  te^ 
the  union,  become  gradually  absorbed  and  rounded  ofiPl  These  final  processes 
are  not  completed  for  a  year  or  more  after  the  fracture  has  been  united. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  process  is  analogous  in  every  way  to  repair  of 
a  wound  by  the  first  intention.  First  there  is  the  exudation  resulting  from 
the  simple  traumatic  inflammation,  the  effect  of  the  mechanical  violence ;  then 
follows  the  development  of  a  vascular  tissue,  composed  of  indifferent  embryonic 
ceUs  or  granulation-tissue ;  this  develops  into  the  form  of  connective  tissue 
natural  to  the  part ;  and  finally  the  obliteration  of  vessels  and  consolidation 
of  the  cicatricial  tissue  occurs,  as  in  the  formation  of  a  scar  in  the  soft  parts. 
The  same  questions  are  in  dispute  in  the  union  of  fractured  bones  as  in  the 
repair  of  other  tissue,  namely,  what  part  is  taken  by  the  white  corpuscles  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  tissue,  and  what  is  the  exact  fate  of  the  blood-clot  ? 
One  point  with  regard  to  the  blood-clot  it  is  important  to  remember,  as  it 
might  be  of  importance  in  medico>legal  enquiries.  Although  it  completely 
disappears  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fracture  at  an  early 
period,  layers  of  dark  coagulum  may  often  be  found  beneath  the  superficial 
fascia  for  four  weeks  or  more  after  the  accident. 

The  process  above  described,  although  essentially  the  same  in  man,  differs 
much  in  its  details.  The  process  is  slower,  and  the  formation  of  callas  is  as 
a  rule  less  abundant.  If  the  fracture  be  well  treated,  it  may  in  £M;t  be 
almost  wanting,  union  apparently  taking  place  by  the  direct,  or  almost  direct, 
formation  of  the  definitive  or  intermediate  callus.  Histologically,  the  most 
important  difference  is  that  in  man,  as  a  rule,  the  formation  of  cartilage 
does  not  occur.  It  has,  however,  been  met  with  in  the  union  of  bones  in 
children,  and  it  is  always  found  in  a  uniting  rib,  but  even  here  it  is  seldom 
pure,  the  ground  substance  being  usually  fibrous.  Possibly  the  formation 
of  cartilage  in  the  rib  may  be  due  to  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  injured 
bone,  owing  to  the  movements  of  respiration.  In  animals,  the  purest  cartilage 
is  found  exactly  opposite  the  seat  of  fracture,  where  there  will  necessarily  be 
the  greatest  disturbance  from  movement. 

Xodifioation  of  Union  of  simplo  fraoturo. — The  amount  of  callus 
formed  in  the  union  of  a  bone  varies  considerably.  It  is  greater  in  children 
than  in  adults.  In  transverse  fractures  which  are  kept  steadily  in  apposition, 
but  little  callus  is  formed;  externally  it  may  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
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internally  it  may  be  merely  a  thin  tube  not  obliterating  the  medullary  canal. 
It  is  greater  in  those  bones  and  those  parts  of  a  bone  which  are  thickly 
covered  by  soft  parts,  being  formed  as  before  stated  not  only  from  the  perios- 
teum and  bone,  but  also  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  influence  of  the 
neighbouring  soft  parts  in  determining  the  formation  of  new  bone  is  well 
marked  in  the  tibia.  In  a  frtusture  of  this  bone  we  find  that,  at  the  anterior 
and  inner  part,  which  is  thinly  covered,  union  takes  place  by  the  direct  for- 
mation of  intermediate  callus  ;  but  at  the  posterior  and  outer  side,  where  there 
is  a  thick  envelopment  of  tissue,  a  large  mass  of  provisional  callus  will  often  be 
found,  filling  up  even  the  interosseous  space.  Occasionally  we  find  that  the 
inflammation  set  up  around  a  fracture  has  extended  to  a  neighbouring 
bone,  and  caused  a  formation  of  new  bone  upon  it.  There  are  specimens  of 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  leg  in  the  University  College  Museum  illustrating 
this  point. 

The  formation  of  callus  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  frac- 
ture. If  the  fracture  be  comminuted  and  the  fragments  displaced,  there  may 
be  an  abundant  formation  round  the  splintered  fragments  welding  them 
together.  If  there  be  great  displacement,  one  fragment  riding  far  over  the 
other,  the  callus  will  be  found  chiefly  between  the  two  fragments,  connecting 
them  together  by  a  bridge  of  bone.  So  also,  in  cases  of  great  angular  de- 
formity, when  the  final  process  of  partial  absorption  and  moulding  of  the  new 
bone  has  taken  place,  a  larger  amount  is  left  in  the  angle,  partly  filling  it  up. 
and  forming  a  sort  of  buttress  to  strengthen  the  bent  bone.  Lastly,  the  amount 
of  callus  is  influenced  very  greatly  by  treatment ;  the  more  perfectly  rest  is 
maintained,  the  smaller  will  be  the  amount  of  callus  formed. 

Unicn  of  a  separated  Epiphysis  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  union 
of  a  transverse  fracture.  It  almost  invariably  causes  complete  ossification  of 
the  epiphysial  cartilage  and  consequent  arrest  of  growth  from  that  end  of  the 
bone. 

TKBATMXNT    OF    TBAOTinill. 

The  treatment  of  a  simple  fracture  uncomplicated  in  any  way  is  a  veiy 
simple  business.  All  that  the  Surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  place  the  fragments  in 
proper  position  and  in  good  apposition,  and  to  retain  them  there,  and  to  attend 
to  the  general  health  of  the  patient  on  ordinary  principles.  Nature  does  the 
rest.  In  no  way  can  the  Surgeon  accelerate  the  processes  or  improve  upon 
them.  By  meddlesome  treatment  he  may  do  much  to  retard  and  to  disturb 
them. 

CosisUtatioiud  Treatment  in  simple  fraetnres  requires  but  a  very  few 
words  of  explanation.  As  a  rule,  the  general  habits  of  life  should  be  interfered 
with  as  little  as  possible.  In  uncomplicated  fractures  of  the  upper  extremities, 
more  especially  in  the  young,  rest  for  a  few  days  in  bed  is  all  that  is  needed. 
The  patient  may  then  be  allowed  to  move  about  moderately  with  the 
limb  supported  on  proper  apparatus.  In  frtu^tures  of  the  lower  extremities 
more  lengthened  rest  is  needed.  In  these  cases  the  diet  may  be  some- 
what reduced,  and  aperients  given  with  advantage  for  the  first  week  or 
ten  days.  Afl;er  this  the  usual  habits  of  life  in  these  respects  should  be 
resumed. 

In  old  persons  the  enforced  confinement  to  bed  and  the  sudden  interruption 
of  the  ordinary  habits  of  life,  as  well  as  the  shock  to  the  system,  are  apt  to 
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exercise  an  injnrions  and  sometimes  a  fatal  efFect.  In  these  cases  there  are 
two  dangers  to  apprehend,  viz.,  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  longs  and  the  for- 
mation of  bed-sores.  Both  are  avoided  by  propping  the  patient  np  in  bed,  the 
nse  of  water  or  air  cushions,  and  change  of  posture  as  far  as  practicable*  It  is 
necessary  to  see  that  the  bed  is  veiy  smooth  and  firm — ^without  creases ;  that 
all  crumbs  be  swept  away  daily ;  and  that  scrupulous  attention  be  paid  to 
cleanliness  after  the  use  of  the  bed-pan.  Good  diet  and  a  &ir  allowance  of 
stimulants  are  needed  in  these  cases.  The  early  use  of  the  starched  or  plaster- 
of-Paris-bandage  is  of  great  seiTice  in  enabling  the  patient  to  get  up  sooner 
than  could  otherwise  be  done. 

In  all  cases  of  simple  fracture  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  sooner  the  patient 
is  got  up  and  about  on  crutches  the  better.  Some  patients  speedily  learn  to 
use  these  instruments,  others  never  get  accustomed  to  their  use.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  wheel-chair  should  be  substituted  for  them. 

Surgical  Troatmont  of  Bimplo  Fracture. — In  conducting  the  treatment 
of  a  fracture,  the  object  of  the  Surgeon  should  be  not  only  to  obtain  a  sound 
and  strong  limb,  but  one  that  presents  as  little  deformity  and  trace  of  former 
injury  as  possible.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone 
must  be  brought  into  as  perfect  apposition  as  possible,  the  recurrence  of  dis- 
placement must  be  prevented,  and  the  local  and  constitutional  condition  of  the 
patient  properly  attended  to. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  Surgeon  is  called  to  a  case  of  fracture,  either 
immediately  after  the  accident  before  the  patient  has  been  moved  and  without 
being  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  then  his  duty  to  superintend 
the  mo\'ing  of  the  patient,  and  to  see  that  it  is  done  as  far  as  possible  pain- 
lessly and  without  increasing  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  by  needless  move- 
ment of  the  limb.  For  this  purpose  temporary  splints  maybe  applied  outside 
the  patient's  clothes,  and  sccur^,  in  the  absence  of  bandages,  by  pocket- 
handkerchiefe  tied  round  the  limb.  A  couple  of  walking-sticks  or  umbrellas, 
or  the  handle  of  a  broom,  may  thus  be  applied  to  the  thigh  or  leg ;  or  a 
splint  cut  from  the  cover  of  a  book  to  the  arm.  Newspapers  folded  several 
times  till  they  form  a  mass  of  sufficient  stiffness  make  excellent  temporary 
splints. 

If  the  patient  have  been  already  moved  and  is  upon  a  bed,  the  limb  must 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  the  greatest  general  relaxation  of  the 
muscles.  Thus  the  lower  limb  must  be  flexed  and  placed  on  its  outer  side 
with  a  thin  pillow  under  the  knee.  In  fractures  of  the  upper  limb  the  arm 
should  lie  by  the  side  with  the  forearm  flexed.  The  patient  thus  being  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
definite  treatment  of  the  fracture.  If  the  case  be  one  of  severe  fiBcture  of  the 
upper  extremity,  or  of  any  kind  in  the  lower  limbs,  the  Surgeon  must  see  that 
the  bed,  on  which  the  patient  may  have  to  remain  for  some  weeks,  is  properly 
prepared,  by  being  made  hard,  flat,  and  firm,  and,  if  possible,  covered  with  a 
horse-hair-mattress.  The  Surgeon  must  then  superintend  the  removal  of  the 
patient's  clothes,  having  them  ripped  along  the  seams,  so  that  they  may  be 
taken  off  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  the  injured  part.  He  next 
proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  broken  limb,  using  every  possible  gentleness 
consistent  with  acquiring  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  fracture.  After  he  has 
satisfied  himself  upon  this  point,  the  limb  should  be  again  placed  in  a  com- 
fortable position,  until  any  necessary  apparatus  has  been  prepared. 
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Bednetion. — ^When  all  has  been  got  ready,  the  redaction  of  the  fracture,  or 
the  bringing  the  fragments  into  proper  apposition,  most  be  proceeded  with. 
This  should,  if  possible,  always  be  done  at  oncBj  not  only  lest  any  displacement 
that  exists  may  continue  permanently — the  muscles,  after  a  few  days,  becoming 
shortened,  rigid,  and  unyielding,  not  allowing  reduction  to  be  effected  without 
the  employment  of  much  force — but  also  with  the  view  of  preventing  irritation 
and  mischief  to  the  limb,  by  the  projection  of  the  sharp  and  jagged  ends  of 
bone  into  the  soft  structures.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  sometimes  lost,  and 
much  unnecessary  pain  inflicted  upon  the  patient,  and  great  irritation  set  up 
in  the  Umb,  by  the  Surgeon  leaving  the  fracture  unreduced  on  a  pillow  for 
several  days,  and  applying  evaporating  lotions  to  take  down  the  swelling  and 
avert  the  threatened  inflammation,  which  are  consequences  of  the  non-reduc- 
tion of  the  broken  bone.  The  application  of  cold  lotions,  irrigation,  &c.,  in 
compound  or  even  in  simple  fractures  is  decidedly  injurious.  It  lowers  the 
vitality  of  the  part,  retards  union,  and  occasions  cedema.  By  early  reduction 
we  may  sometimes  prevent  a  sharp  fragment  from  perforating  the  skin,  and 
thus  rendering  a  simple  fracture  compound,  or  lacerating  muscles  and  nerves, 
inducing  perhaps  traumatic  delirium  and  certainly  undue  local  inflammatory 
and  spasmodic  action. 

The  chief  cause  of  displacement  in  fractures  has  already  been  stated  to  be 
muscular  contraction  ;  hence,  in  effecting  reduction  of  a  fracture  and  in 
removing  the  displacement,  our  principal  difficulty  is  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  part.  This  usually  may  be  counteracted,  by  properly  relaxing  them 
by  position  ;  so  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  bony  fragments  wUl  naturally  fall 
into  place ;  but  no  amount  of  extension  and  counter-extension  can  bring 
them  into  position,  much  less  retain  them  there,  unless  all  muscular  influ- 
ence be  removed.  In  ordinary  fractures,  no  force  is  necessary  or  should  ever 
be  employed  for  accomplishing  this  ;  but  attention  to  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  and  proper  relaxation  of  them  is  all  that  is  required.  In 
impacted  fractures  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  use  force  in  order  to  dis- 
entangle the  fragments,  but  this  is  the  only  form  of  fracture  in  which  its 
employment  is  justifiable.  In  effecting  the  reduction,  not  only  must  the  length 
of  the  limb  be  restored,  but  its  natural  curves  must  not  be  obliterated  by 
making  it  too  straight.  Muscular  action  being  the  chief,  and,  in  most  cases, 
the  only  obstacle  to  reduction,  it  would  seem  the  most  natural  way  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  to  administer  an  anaesthetic,  which  would  at  the  same 
time  save  the  patient  the  severe  pain  usually  attending  the  setting  of  a  broken 
lK>ne.  It  is  a  rule,  however,  in  reducing  a  simple  fracture  to  avoid  anaesthetics. 
We  never  can  tell  beforehand  whether  the  patient  will  become  quietly  insensible, 
or  whether  insensibility  will  be  preceded  by  a  violent  fit  of  struggling,  during 
which  there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  danger  of  a  simple  fracture  being 
made  compound.  If  from  any  reason,  such  as  the  nervousness  of  the  patient, 
or  the  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  muscular  action  by  position,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  an  anaesthetic,  there  must  be  plenty  of  assistants  at  hand 
to  restrain  the  patient  if  necessary.  The  limb  must  then  be  put  in  the  best 
position  possible,  and  firmly  supported  by  splints  rather  lightly  applied. 
^Mien  everything  is  ready  the  injured  limb  must  be  confided  to  the  charge  of 
one  assistant  only.  If  two  attempt  to  hold  a  leg,  one  by  the  foot  and  the 
other  by  the  knee,  they  may  cause  the  very  mischief  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

Fvevtt&tioii  of  Saturn  of  Bisplaeomont. — After  the  reduction  has  been 
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accomplished,  means  most  be  taken  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  displacement. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  three  great  canses  of  displacement  in  a  fracture 
are,  external  violence,  the  weight  of  the  limb,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles.  In  the  upper  limb  the  weight  is  supported  during  the  treatment 
of  the  fracture  when  necessary  by  slings  or  properly  applied  bandages.  In 
the  lower  limb  the  chief  displacement  due  to  the  weight  of  the  limb  is  rotation 
outwards,  this  is  prevented  by  lateral  splints.  The  displacements  due  to 
muscular  action  are  far  the  most  troublesome,  for,  if  the  parts  be  left  to  them- 
selves, the  involuntary  movement  of  the  patient  will  be  certain  to  bring 
about  a  return  of  the  faulty  position.  In  many  cases  it  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
for  the  first  few  days,  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  bone  in  place,  in  consequence  of 
spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  or  of  restlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  patient.  About  this,  however,  the  Surgeon  need  not  be  anxious,  as  no 
union  takes  place  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  the  muscles  will  have  probably  lost  their  irritabiUty,  and  the  patient 
have  become  accustomed  to  his  position,  so  that  with  a  little  patience,  or  by 
varying  the  apparatus  and  the  position  of  the  limb,  good  apposition  may  be 
maintained. 

The  displacements  due  to  muscular  action  are  overcome  in  two  ways,  which 
may  be  used  together  or  separately — ^relaxation  aad  eztensioiL.  The  prin- 
ciple of  relaxation  was  first  laid  down  by  Percival  Pott.  It  consists  merely  in 
placing  the  limb  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  the  chief  disturbing  muscles  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  majority  of  broken  bones.  Extension  consists  in  applying  an  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  lower  fragment  is  forcibly  pulled  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  in  which  the  muscles  are  displacing  it.  In  order  to  apply  it  efficiently, 
counter-extension  must  be  made  upon  some  part  of  the  body  above  the 
fracture.  Extension  is  usually  made  by  the  Surgeon  pulling  forcibly  on  the 
lower  fragment,  the  apparatus  being  used  merely  to  retain  the  limb  in  the  position 
in  which  he  has  placed  it ;  in  some  cases,  however,  elastic  extension  is  applied 
by  means  of  india-rubber.  Considering  the  great  power  of  the  muscles,  it 
IS  evident  that  in  many  parts  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  apply  sufficient 
force  to  overcome  the  displacement  they  give  rise  to.  It  seems,  however,  that 
long-continued  and  steady  extension  gradually  tires  out  the  muscles  in  such  a 
way  that  they  yield  before  it.  Extension  to  be  efficient  should  therefore  be 
constant.  Extension  is  of  course  most  useful  against  longitudinal  displace- 
ment, but  it  also  aids  in  the  reduction  of  angular  deformity^  As  types  of 
these  two  modes  of  treatment,  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  by  the 
double  inclined  plane,  and  by  the  long  splint,  may  be  referred  to. 

A  third  method  of  overcoming  muscular  action  has  been  suggested:  the 
division  of  the  tendons  of  some  of  the  stronger  muscles  inserted  into  the 
lower  fragment.  This,  however,  can  very  rarely  be  necessary,  and  in  thoae 
cases  in  which  I  have  done  it,  or  seen  it  done,  no  material  benefit  has  resulted. 

The  displacement  due  to  the  external  violence  which  caused  the  finctnr^  is 
overcome  at  the  time  of  redaction  ;  any  ^rther  displacement  from  a  similar 
cause  is  prevented  by  the  application  of  the  various  splints  abont  to  l)e 
described. 

The  return  of  displacement  is  prevented,  and  the  proper  shape  and  length  of 
the  limb  are  maintained,  by  means  of  bandagea,  splints,  and  special  apparahts 
of  various  kinds.    In  applying  these  care  should  be  taken  not  to  exert  any 
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undue  piessore  on  the  limb.  Pads  and  compresses  of  all  kinds  intended  to 
force  the  bone  into  position  by  pressing  on  the  projecting  fragment,  shonld, 
if  possible,  be  avoided ;  they  do  no  good  that  cannot  be  effected  by  proper 
position,  and  even  occasion  serious  mischief  by  inducing  sloughing  of  the  in- 
teguments, over  which  they  are  applied.  A  screw-apparatus  has  been  invented 
^h  this  ^iew,  bat  nothing  can  b^  more  unsorgical  aad  unscientific  than  such 
barbarous  contrivances. 

The  BaadagM  used  in  the  application  of  splints  and  other  apparatus  to 
fractures  should  be  the  ordinary  grey  calico  rollers,  about  two  to  three  inches  in 
width,  and  eight  yards  in  length.  In  applying  them,  especial  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  turns  press  evenly  upon  every  part,  and  that  the  bandage  be  not 
applied  too  tightly  in  the  first  instance.  No  bandage  should  be  applied  under 
the  splints,  more  particularly  at  the  flexures  of  joints,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  limb  be  not  bent,  or  its  position  otherwise  materially  altered,  after 
bandages  have  been  applied.  A  bandage  under  the  splint  is  not  only  useless, 
but  highly  dangerous,  by  inducing  risk  of  strangulation.  No  bandage  should 
be  applied  to  the  part  of  the  limb  that  is  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  part  below 
the  fracture  may  be  sometimes  advantageously  bandaged,  in  order  to  prevent 
cedema ;  thus,  in  fracture  of  the  humerus,  the  forearm  may  be  bandaged  with 
this  view,  but  no  turns  of  the  roller  should  be  brought  above  the  elbow.  This 
point  of  practice  I  consider  most  important,  as  the  application  of  a  bandage  to 
the  immediate  seat  of  fracture  not  only  causes  great  pain  and  disturbance  of 
the  limb,  but  danger  of  gangrene.  When  once  a  fractured  limb  has  been 
^*  put  up,'"  the  less  it  is  disturbed  the  better.  No  good  can  possibly  come, 
but  a  great  deal  of  pain  must  necessarily  result  to  the  patient,  from  meddling 
with  it.  The  Surgeon  should  always  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  treatment  of 
a  fractured  bone,  he  can  do  absolutely  nothing  to  promote  its  union,  beyond 
placing  it  in  a  good  and  easy  position.  Nature — the  natural  reparative  action 
of  the  body — solders  the  bone  together ;  and  the  less  the  Surgeon  interferes 
with  the  natural  processes  of  repair,  the  more  satis&ctorily  will  union  be  ac- 
complished. But  it  is  requisite  to  examine  the  limb  from  time  to  time  during 
the  treatment,  and  especially  about  the  second  or  third  week,  when  union  is 
commencing,  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  correct  displacement.  In  the  earlier 
stages,  supervision  is  necessary  lest  the  bandage  be  too  tight ;  and,  if  the 
patient  complain  of  any  pain  or  numbness,  or  if  the  extreme  parts  look  blue  and 
feel  cold,  the  bandage  must  be  immediately  removed ;  for,  though  the  ap- 
paratus have  not  been  applied  tightly,  swelling  of  the  limb  may  come  on  from 
various  causes,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  strangulation  and  consequent 
gangrene  of  it,  as  I  have  seen  happen  in  at  least  three  instances,  the  limb  re- 
quiring amputation  in  each  case  (Fig.  181).  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  whole 
of  a  limb  will  fall  into  a  state  of  gangrene  in  these  circumstances,  with  but 
little  pain,  and  often  with  very  slight  constitutional  disturbance,  the  parts 
having  their  sensibility  deadened  by  the  gradual  congestion  and  infiltration  of 
the  tissues.  When  such  an  unfortunate  accident  happens,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  immediate  amputation.  Before  applying  the  apparatus  in  a  case  of 
fracture,  and  as  often  as  it  is  taken  ofiT,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sponge  the  limb 
with  warm  soap  and  water,  which  prevents  the  itching  that  otherwise  occurs 
and  is  sometimes  very  troublesome. 

Splints  of  various  kinds  are  used  in  cases  of  fracture.  Tin,  wire,  zinc,  or 
thin  sheet-iron,  wood,  leather,  '^  poroplastic  material,"  and  gutta  percha,  are 
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the  materials  asoally  employed.  For  some  kinds  of  fracture,  special,  and 
often  very  complicated  apparatus,  is  very  generally  used ;  but  the  Surgeon 
should  never  confine  himself  to  one  material,  or  one  exclusive  mode  of  treating 
these  injuries,  as  in  different  cases  special  advantages  may  be  obtained  from 
different  kinds  of  splints.  Wood  and  tin  are  employed  principally  in  the 
lower  extremity,  where  great  strength  is  required  to  counteract  the  weight  of 
the  limb  and  the  action  of  its  muscles ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  pad  very 
thoroughly  splints  made  of  these  materials.  Leather,  gutta-percha,  paste- 
board, and  poroplastic  splints  are  more  commonly  usefril  in  fractures  of  the 
upper  extremity,  though  they  may  not  unfrequently  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  those  of  the  lower  limbs.  In  applying  them,  a  pattern  should 
first  be  cut  out  in  brown  paper,  of  the  proper  size  and  shape  ;  the  material 
must  then  be  softened  by  being  well  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  moulded  on 
to  the  part  whilst  soft :  as  soon  as  it  has  taken  the  proper  shape,  it  should,  if 
gutta-percha  be  used,  be  hardened  by  being  plunged  into  cold  water ;  paste- 
board, leather,  or  poroplastic  splints  must  be  allowed  to  dry  on  the  limb.  The 
edges  may  then  be  feathered  and  the  comers  rounded,  and  the  interior  lined 
with  wash-leather  or  lint.  These  splints  have  the  advantage  of  great  durability, 
cleanliness,  and  lightness. 

The  material  of  which  the  splint  is  composed  is  of  less  consequence  than  its 
mode  of  application.  There  are  three  points  that  require  specif  attention  in 
this  respect : — 1,  that  when  the  splint  is  flat  it  should  be  everywhere  wider 
than  the  limb,  so  that  the  limb  may  lie  on  the  splint,  and  not  the  splint  rest 
upon  the  limb ;  2,  that  it  should  embrace  securely  and  fix  steadily  the  two 
joints  connected  with  the  fractured  bone  ;  if  the  thigh,  the  hip  and  knee ;  if 
the  leg,  the  knee  and  ankle ;  and  8,  that  it  be  well  padded  beyond  the  edges. 
From  want  of  attention  to  these  points  of  practice  much  trouble  is  often 
occasioned  in  keeping  the  fragments  in  steady  apposition,  and  mnch  deformity 
may  result.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  fragments  perfectly  mmiobile,  and  in 
close  and  accurate  apposition,  unless  these  very  important  points  be  attended  to. 

Special  App«»tiui  should  be  employed  as  little  as  possible  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures.  It  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  in  simple  fractures,  and  is  far  more 
cumbersome  and  costly  than  the  means  above  indicated,  which  are  all  that  can 
be  required.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  Surgeon  of  ordinary  in- 
genuity and  mechanical  skill  may  be  fully  prepared  to  treat  successfully  every 
fracture  to  which  he  can  be  called,  by  having  at  hand  a  smooth  deal  plank 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a  sheet  of  gutta-percha,  undressed  sole-leather, 
pasteboard,  '*  poroplastic  material,"  perforated  zinc,  or  thin  sheet-irou,  to  cut 
into  splints  as  required. 

To  the  means  above  described,  some  form  of  rigid  apparatus,  moulded  to 
the  limb,  forms  an  invaluable  addition.  Although  various  plans  for  stiffening 
and  fixing  bandages  in  cases  of  fructure  had  been  employed  at  various  times,  it 
was  not  till  about  thirty  years  ago  that  their  full  value  became  recognized, 
chiefly  through  the  practice  and  writings  of  Baron  Seutin.  Since  that  time 
a  variety  of  substances,  as  gum  and  chalk,  glue,  paraflin,  tripolith,  and  water- 
glass,  have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  bandages,  but  the 
two  which  are  practically  most  useful,  and  have  longest  maintained  their  repu- 
tation, are  the  starched  bandage  and  the  plaster-of-Paris-bandage.  These 
represent  two  different  types  of  fixed  apparatus.  The  starched  bandage  is 
applied  over  a  mass  of  cotton-wool,  which  is  firmly  compressed  during  the 
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application  of  the  apparatus,  and  thns  exerts  a  gentle  nnifonn  elastio  preflBnre, 
holding  the  fragments  in  pofiition.  As  Bwelling  anbsidea,  it  ia  removed,  its 
edges  pared,  fresh  cotton-wool  pat  in,  and  it  is  then  re-applied.  The  plaster 
of  Paris  bandage  takes  an  actnal  cast  of  the  injured  limb  ;  it  is  not  intended 
to  exert  any  pressnre— in  feet,  if  applied  in  sncb  a  way  as  to  do  so,  it  is  a 
dangerous  application,  and  it  cannot  be  removed  and  re-applied. 

Til*  Btuolied  Bftadage. — The  following  is  the  mode  of  applying  tfais 
apparatus  that  is  adopted  at  the  University  College  Hospital,  and  which  will 
be  fonnd  to  answer  well.    The  whole  limb  is  enveloped,  as  recommended  by 


Bar^raeve,  of  Ghent,  in  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wadding,  thickest  along  and 
over  the  osaeons  prominences  ;  this,  being  elastic,  accommodates  itself  to  the 
snbseqaent  diminution  in  size  of  the  limb,  and  keeps  op  more  equ^le  preesore. 


Over  the  cotton -wadding  are  laid  splints  of  thick  and  coarse  pasteboard  soaked 
in  thin  starch,  properly  shaped  to  fit  the  limb.  The  pasteboard  should  be  soft, 
not  milled,  and  be  doubled  and  torn  down,  not  cut,  as  in  this  way  the  edges 
are  not  left  sharp.  If  mnch  strength  be  not  required,  as  in  children,  or  in 
some  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity,  a  few  slips  of  brown  paper,  well  starched, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  pasteboard.  A  handle  saturated  with  thick  starch 
is  now  finnly  applied ;  and  lastly,  this  is  covered  by  another  dry  roller,  the 
inner  sides  of  the  turns  of  which  may  be  starched  as  it  is  laid  on. 

The  bandages  must  be  applied  with  sufficient  force  to  compress  the 
mass  of  cotton-wool  surrounding  the  limb.  There  is  no  danger  of  constric- 
tion if  enough  wool  be  used.  No  bandage  must  on  any  account  be  applied 
beneath  the  pasteboard  splints.  Both  the  pasteboard  splints  and  the  starched 
bandage  should  always  include  the  two  joints  above  and  below  the  fracture,  so 
that  complete  immobility  of  the  fragments  may  be  secured  1  the  hip  and  knee 
when  the  Uiigh  is  broken ;  the  knee  and  ankle  when  the  leg  ia  fractured. 
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Daring  the  application  of  thifi  apparatna,  extension  mnst  be  kept  up  by  an 
assistant,  so  as  to  hold  the  fracture  in  position  j  and,  nutil  the  starch  is 
thoroughly  dried,  which  naually  takes  from  thirty  to  fifty  hours,  a  wooden 
splint  may,  if  neceaaary,  be  applied  to  the  limb,  so  aa  to  keep  it  to  its  proper 
length  and  shape.  The  drying  of  the  starch  may  be  hastened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  hot  bottles  to  the  apparatus.  After  the  bandies  have  become  quite 
dry,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  move  about  on  crutches,  taking  care,  of 
coarse,  to  keep  the  injured  limb  well  slung  np,  and  not  to  bear  upon  it,  or  to 
jar  it  ^[ainst  the  ground  (Fig.  170).  In  the  course  of  about  three  or  four 
days  after  its  application,  the  apparatus  will  nsually  be  found  to  have  loosened 
somewhat,  the  limb  appearing  to  shrink  within  it.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  cut  it  up  with  a  pair  of  Sentin'a  pliers,  such  as  are  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  17G,  or  a  pair  of  French  vine-dresser's  scissors  which  are  perhaps 
more  durable.    This  section  must  be  made  np  the  front  of  the  limb,  core  being 


taken  not  to  injure  the  skin  tn  so  doing.  If  the  fracture  is  so  far  consolidated 
that  the  limb  can  be  handled  without  fear  of  displacing  the  fragments,  llio 
splint  may  be  completely  removed,  and  its  edges  pared,  alwut  tliree-quani.-rs 
of  an  inch  being  taken  from  each.  The  cotton-wool  is  then  cleaned  out  from 
its  inside,  a  fresh  layer  is  WTapped  round  the  limb,  and  the  apparatus  re-applied 
by  means  of  an  unstarched  roller  or  tapes.  If  the  fracture  be  too  recent  to 
allow  of  this,  the  edges  must  be  pared  without  rcmoWng  the  splint  from  tin 
limb,  and  changing  the  cotton-wool  must  be  deferred  to  a  later  period.     If  th<.- 
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fracture  be  compound,  a  trap  may  be  cut  in  the  apparatus  opposite  the  seat  of 
injury,  through  which  the  wound  may  be  dressed  (Fig.  178). 

The  advantages  of  the  starched  bandage  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  injuries  and  diseases,  consist  in  its  taking  the  shape  of 
the  limb  accurately  and  readily,  and  maintaining  it  by  its  solidity ;  in  its 
being  light,  inexpensive,  and  easily  applied,  with  materials  that  are  always  at 
hand.  It  secures  complete  immobility  of  the  limb  in  the  position  in  which  it 
dries.  The  joints  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jfractured  bone  are  securely 
fixed,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  or  moulding  of  the  apparatus  to  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  limb  prevents  all  movement.  Thus  it  maintains  accurately  not  only 
the  length  but  the  normal  curves  of  the  limb.  From  its  lightness,  it  possesses 
the  very  great  and  peculiar  advantage  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  of 
allowing  the  patient  to  remain  up  and  to  move  about  upon  crutches  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  treatment ;  thus,  by  rendering  prolonged  confinement 
to  bed  unnecessary,  it  prevents  the  tendency  to  those  injurious  consequences 
that  often  result  from  these  injuries  ;  and,  by  enabling  the  patient  to  keep  up 
his  health  and  strength  by  open-air  exercise,  it  &cilitates  the  consolidation  of 
the  fracture.  In  addition  to  this,  the  patient  will  often  be  able  to  carry  on 
his  business  during  treatment.  By  employing  the  starched  bandage  in  the 
way  just  described,  I  scarcely  ever  find  it  necessary  to  keep  patients  in  bed 
with  simple  fractures  of  the  leg  for  more  than  from  four  to  seven  days,  thus 
saving  much  of  the  tediousness  and  danger  of  the  treatment. 

Although  fully  recognizing  the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  treating 
fractures  on  this  plan,  and  employing  the  starched  bandage  in  almost  every 
case  that  came  under  my  care,  I  did  not  at  first  think  that  it  was  safe  practice 
to  have  recourse  to  it  during  the  early  stages  of  fracture ;  until,  indeed,  the 
swelling  of  the  limb  had  begun  to  subside.  I  therefore  never  applied  it  until 
the  sixth,  eighth,  or  tenth  day,  keeping  the  limb,  until  this  time,  properly 
reduced  upon  a  splint ;  fearing  that,  if  the  bandage  were  applied  at  too  early 
a  period,  the  inflammatory  turgescence  of  the  limb  might  give  rise  to  a  slow 
strangulation  of  it  under  the  apparatus.  During  many  years,  however,  I 
employed  Seutin's  plan  in  several  hundreds  of  fractures  of  all  kinds,  putting 
the  limb  up  in  the  starched  apparatus  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  the 
fracture.  I  found  the  practice  a  safe  one,  even  in  fructures  of  the  thigh  ;  so 
much  so,  that  at  the  Hospital  I  for  some  time  rarely  used  any  other  plan  of 
treatment  than  the  ''  movable-immovable  '^  apparatus  in  some  form,  varying 
with  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  moderate  pressure  of  the  bandages,  aided 
]>Tobably  by  the  great  evaporation  frx)m  so  extensive  and  thick  a  mass  of  wet 
starch,  seemed  to  take  down  the  swelling  most  effectually.  Thus  the  patient 
was  often  able  to  leave  his  bed  about  the  third  day  after  the  injury,  when  the 
fracture  was  in  the  leg  or  ankle,  and  about  the  sixth  when  it  was  the  thigh 
that  was  broken. 

Farther  experience,  however,  showed  that  the  fractures  to  be  treated  in  this 
way  require  selection.  A  simple  fracture  of  one  bone  of  the  leg  or  of  both 
l)0De8,  without  comminution  or  marked  displacement,  or  great  extravasation  of 
blood,  may  safely  be  put  up  immediately  in  the  starched  bandage  or  any  other 
rigid  apparatus.  In  more  severe  cases  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
first  week  or  beginning  of  the  second  before  applying  the  starched  bandage. 
In  fractured  thighs  also  it  is  better  to  allow  a  certain  degree  of  consolidation  to 
take  place,  otherwise  from  th^  difficulty  of  completely  fixing  the  hip-joint  by 
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means  of  a  starched  bandage  some  retam  of  displacement  may  take  place. 
The  best  time  for  its  application  in  these  cases  is  aboat  the  end  of  the  second 
week.  Care  must  be  taken  to  enclose  the  foot  in  the  i^plint,  otherwise 
rotatoiy  displacement  ontwards  may  take  place.  By  this  means  I  have 
obtained  the  most  satisfiactory  results  in  cases  of  fractured  thigh;  patients 
haying  frequently  been  cured  without  any  appreciable  shortening,  with  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  curve  of  the  bone,  and  without  confinement 
to  bed  after  the  second  week. 

In  compound  fractures  also  of  the  leg,  and  even  of  the  thigh,  I  have 
obtained  most  satisfactory  results  from  this  means.  In  compound  fractures 
of  the  leg,  I  have  seen  the  patient  walking  about  on  crutches  as  early  as 
the  tenth  or  fourteenth  day,  the  limb  being  securely  put  up  in  starch ;  and 
have  more  frequently  succeeded  in  getting  union  of  the  wound,  and  con- 
sequently in  converting  the  compound  into  a  simple  fracture,  by  putting 
up  the  limb  in  this  apparatus  than  in  any  other. 

FlMitar  of  Fazifl  may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  in  any  one 
of  the  four  following  ways : — 

1.  The  simple  pkuier-bandage  is  thus  applied.  A  coarse  muslin-bandage  is 
first  prepared  by  rubbing  thoroughly  into  its  meshes  some  fresh  plaster.  The 
very  best  plaster  must  be  used  and  it  must  be  quite  fresh  ;  if  it  has  been 
exposed  even  for  a  few  days  in  a  damp  place  it  will  be  practically  useless.  The 
bandage  is  then  loosely  rolled  up,  a  little  more  plaster  being  sprinkled  between 
its  turns  as  this  is  done.  The  necessaiy  number  of  bandages  having  been  got 
ready,  the  limb  must  be  prepared.  This  is  done  in  various  ways.  Formerly 
at  University  College  Hospital  we  used  merely  to  grease  the  limb  and  apply 
the  plaster  directly  to  the  skin.  This  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  difficult 
to  remove.  The  better  plan  is  to  apply  a  dry  flannel-bandage  smoothly  to  the 
limb.  The  bandage  must  be  made  of  elastic  Welsh  flannel  and  not  be  drawn 
more  tightly  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  creasing,  otherwise  it  might  cause  con- 
striction of  the  limb.  A  prepared  plaster-bandage  is  then  placed,  end  upwards, 
in  a  basin  of  water  deep  enough  to  cover  it  completely.  It  is  then  taken 
out  and  squeezed  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  water  and  smoothly  rolled  over 
the  flannel.  The  bandage  must  on  no  account  be  pulled.  It  is  to  be  laid 
smoothly  on  the  limb  without  making  reverses.  In  order  to  avoid  these,  it 
may  be  cut  whenever  required.  The  muslin-bandage,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  used  merely  as  a  convenient  means  of  applying  the  plaster  and  to  give 
toughness  to  it  when  it  is  set ;  a  plaster-bandage  must  on  no  account  be  used 
to  exert  pressure,  or  when  it  sets  it  may  cause  serious  constriction  of  the 
limb.  As  the  bandage  is  applied  it  must  be  rubbed  with  the  hands  to 
squeeze  out  any  air  that  may  have  got  between  the  turns,  and  if  necessary, 
some  dry  plaster  may  be  sprinkled  over  it  at  intervals  and  rubbed  in  with 
the  hand  wetted  with  water.  If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
apparatus  at  any  point,  it  may  be  done  by  layingon  slips  of  the  plaster  bandage, 
which  must  be  secured  by  a  final  circular  turn  ;  or  strips  of  thin  tin-plate  or 
perforated  zinc  may  be  applied  between  the  layers  of  bandage.  In  an 
ordinary  case  about  three  layers  of  bandage  will  be  required.  Some  Sur- 
geons prefer  to  use  cotton  wool  instead  of  the  flannel ;  this  however  neces- 
sitates pulling  the  bandage  which  is  never  a  safe  proceeding  with  plaster. 
Moreover,  cotton- wool  after  a  few  days  becomes  packed  together  inside  the 
plaster-case  which  no  longer  fits  accurately.  .If  a  mass  of  ootton*wool  be 
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made  to  Bnrroand  the  limb  it  is  better  to  apply  either  the  starched  bandage 
and  paste-board  splints  or  the  silicate  of  soda  bandage,  both  of  which  can 
be  cut  np  and  removed  and  repacked  without  destroying  the  splint. 

(rood  plaster  hardens  in  the  course  of  about  eight  minutes,  and,  as  it  dries 
forms  a  solid,  hard,  and  light  casing  to  the  limb,  affording  excellent  support 
to  the  fracture.  The  setting  of  the  plaster  may  be  retarded  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  solution  of  borax.  Thus  a  solution  of  1  part  to  12  of  the  water  used 
will  retard  the  setting  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  1  to  8  will  retard  it  fifty  minutes, 
and  so  on.  The  plaster-bandage  possesses  the  advantage  over  the  starched 
apparatus  of  being  lighter  and  less  cumbersome,  and  especially  of  drying  and 
hardening  very  quickly,  so  that  not  only  can  the  limb  be  easily  held  in  position 
by  the  Surgeon  till  the  plaster  is  set,  but  the  patient  can  be  immediately 
moved  to  any  distance  after  the  setting  of  the  fracture. 

The  plaster-of-Paris-bandage  may  be  applied  to  any  fracture  after  the 
sweUing  has  subsided,  and  it  may  be  put  on  inmiediately  in  all  cases  in 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  injury,  but  little  swelling  is  to  be  expected, 
such  as  fracture  of  the  metatarsal  or  metacarpal  bones,  or  fracture  of  one 
bone  of  the  leg.  If  there  is  already  much  swelling,  it  is  better  not  to  apply 
the  plaster  till  this  has  subsided,  otherwise  the  splint  soon  becomes  loose 
as  the  swelling  subsides.  Aft;er  its  application  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
fingers  or  toes  must  be  careftiUy  watched,  and  if  they  idiould  become  blue 
or  cold  the  apparatus  must  be  at  once  removed. 

2.  Neudorfer  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  employment  of  the  plaster-of- 
Paris-bandage.  He  recommends  that  it  should  be  applied  immediately  (on 
this  he  lays  great  stress),  in  the  following  way.  Compresses  of  linen,  or  of 
lint,  are  dipped  in  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  consistence  of  a  common  poultice. 
These  are  then  placed  longitudinally  oil  the  limb,  first  on  the  upper,  then  on 
the  under  part.  A  few  turns  of  a  bandage  keep  them  m  situ  till  the  plaster  is 
set.  To  prevent  the  contiguous  edges  from  adhering,  they  are  slightly  greased, 
or  a  slip  of  greased  lint  is  put  between  them.  He  sometimes  uses  pieces  of 
thin  wood,  like  veneer,  h'ned  with  cotton-wool,  next  the  skin  ;  over  these  the 
bandage,  saturated  with  the  plaster,  is  applied  by  circular  turns  in  the  usual 
way. 

8.  The  method  of  applying  the  plaster-apparatus,  as  practised  in  the  Bavarian 
anny  during  the  Franco-German  War,  is  as  follows.  Two  pieces  of  flannel, 
twenty  inches  broad,  are  stitched  together  down  the  middle  for  the  length  of 
the  leg ;  and  beyond  this  both  are  cut  through  in  the  same  line  for  the  length 
of  the  foot.  The  flannel  is  placed  under  the  limb,  so  that  the  seam  reaches  from 
the  ham  to  the  heel.  The  sides  of  the  inner  piece  are  brought  together  over 
the  leg,  and  fixed  in  front,  and  along  the  sole,  by  hare-lip  pins  (bent  at  a  right 
angle,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  extracted  afl^erwards),  and  thus  a  closely 
fitting  stocking  is  formed.  The  sides  of  the  outer  piece  are  then  brought  for- 
wards and  cut,  so  that  each  may  overlap  the  middle  line  of  the  leg  and  sole  by 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  limb  is  then  laid  on  one  side :  and  while  the 
ooter  piece  of  flannel  is  held  back,  a  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  consistence 
of  thick  cream  is  spread  evenly,  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  iAch,  over  the  inner 
piece,  and  made  to  pass  quite  to  the  seam  behind,  and  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  sides  of  the  inner  piece  in  front.  The  outer  piece  is  pressed  over  this  before 
it  sets,  and  should  just  reach  the  middle  line  in  front  and  along  the  sole. 
When  this  has  set,  the  limb  is  turned  over,  and  the  process  is  repeated  on  the 
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other  side.  The  pins  may  now  be  removed.  The  Beam  eerves  as  a  hinge ;  and 
when  the  whole  has  set,  the  spliat  maj  be  taken  off,  the  edges  of  the  plaster 
trimmed,  and  thoee  of  the  inner  piece  of  flannel  cut  so  as  to  leave  sotficient  to 
turn  over  and  stitch  down  on  the  outer  piece.  The  splint  ia  then  re-adju«ted 
and  fixed  by  a  bandage  (Fig.  180), 

4.  Another  mode  of  the  application  of  plaster,  which  has  been  recommended 
by  Croft,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  will  be  found  very  useful.  Some  common 
house-flannel  or  old  blanket  is  cut  into  the  form  of  lateral  splints,  and  of  such 
size  as  almost  to  meet  round  the  limb.  Two  of  these  must  be  cut  for  each 
aide  of  the  limb.  The  one  which  is  to  lie  neit  the  skin  is  then  placed  upon  a 
table,  with  its  inner  side  downwards  ;  the  other  ia  well  soaked  in  plaster  of 
Paris  and  water  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  and  immediately  applied  to 
it.  The  two  are  then  taken  up  t(^ether  and  placed  upon  the  limb ;  those 
fbr  the  opposite  side  having  been  prepared  in  the  same  way  are  quickly  applied, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  mnslm-bandage.    The  limb  is  to  be  held  in 
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position  while  the  plaster  sets.  When  all  is  solid  the  mnslin-bandage  can  be 
cut  down  the  front  of  the  limb,  and  the  apparatus  taken  off  whenever  it  is 
desirable  to  examine  the  fracture. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  plaster-bandage  is  used,  there  is  danger  of  unsafe 
constriction  of  the  limb  after  the  setting  of  the  plastt:r,  either  in  cotisequence 
of  the  apparatus  having  been  applied  too  tightly,  or  of  the  inner  banditti-, 
which  has  been  directly  applied  to  the  limb,  bccomiug  tightened  by  the  Ewtll- 
ing  of  the  member  within  it.  Hence  grtat  care  must  be  taken  fbr  several 
days  after  the  application  of  the  apparatus,  to  watch  the  limb  carefully,  and  if 
signs  of  over  constriction  come  on,  such  as  pain,  coldne»M,  numbness,  and 
ixdema  of  the  extremities,  whether  toes  or  fingers,  immediately  to  cut  it  up, 
re-adjuat,  or  remove  it.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  this,  as  the  limb  may 
have  become  gangrenous  in  patches,  with  little  suffering  to  the  patient  or 
constitutional  disturbance. 

TiM  Siliosito-of-SodK-  or  WatT-glai-IUiirtag*  is  another  very  useful 
form  of  rigid  apparatus.  The  materials  required  are  a  solution  of  silicate  of 
soda  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  which  can  be  purchased  ready  prepared,  and 
keeps  well  in  a  stop]>ered  bottle,  and  some  thin  baadages.  The  bandages  are 
to  be  thoroughly  soaked  by  being  drawn  through  a  suiflcient  quantity  of  the 
Bolation  in  the  bot[x)m  of  a  basin,  and  then  rolled  up  again.  A  thick  padding 
of  cotton  wool  is  then  put  round  the  limb,  and  the  silicate-bandage  appbed 
directly  upon  it.  No  pasteboard-splints  are  used,  and  about  four  or  five  layers 
of  bandage  will  be  required.     It  dries  in  from  12  to  24  boun,  and  makes 
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a  dean,  firm,  light  case,  which  can  be  cut  np  and  treated  like  a  starched 
bandage. 

In  the  treatment  of  ordinary  simple  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  the 
following  are  the  chief  points  that  require  attention  : 

1.  To  effect  reduction  at  once,  and  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  limb  as 
possible. 

2.  Not  to  apply  any  roller  to  the  part  of  the  limb  in  which  the  fracture  is 
situated,  nor  under  the  apparatus. 

3.  To  line,  pad,  or  wad  the  apparatus  thickly. 

4.  To  include  and  fix  in  the  apparatus  the  two  joints  connecced  with  the 
injured  bone. 

5.  To  disturb  the  apparatus  as  seldom  as  possible. 

6.  To  use  starched  pasteboard-  or  plaster-apparatus,  when  practicable,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  more  special  form  of  appliance. 

Aecidanto  and  ComplioataoM  during  Treatment. — ^Various  accidents 
and  complications  are  liable  to  occur  during  the  treatment  of  a  fracture ; 
some  of  these  are  general  and  others  special.  Amongst  the  more  common 
complications  to  which  these  injuries  are  liable,  in  common  with  all  others,  are 
tetanus  and  erysipelas,  but  these  rarely  complicate  simple  fracture.  They 
require  no  further  notice  here. 

Traumatic  Belirinm,  or  Deliiinm  Tremens,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common complication,  and  is  always  serious.  The  general  treatment  has  been 
already  given  (p.  291).  Locally,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  show  themselves, 
the  fracture  must  be  firmly  supported  by  splints  or  by  a  starched  or  plaster-of- 
Pari»-bandage,  and  the  injured  limb  must  be  slung  from  a  cradle.  It  must  on 
no  account  be  tied  to  the  bed.  This,  as  a  rule,  fixes  only  the  lower  fragment, 
while  the  upper  works  about  during  the  struggles  of  the  patient,  and  may  cause 
the  most  serious  mischief. 

Fat-Smboliflm. — If  the  lungs  of  a  patient  who  has  died  shortly  after  a 
severe  accident  crushing  one  or  more  bones,  be  examined  microscopically,  after 
staining  with  osmicacid,  a  certain  number  of  the  capillaries,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  terminal  arteries,  may  be  found  plugged  with  liquid  &t.  The  appear- 
ances are  very  characteristic,  the  fat  being  stained  black  by  the  osmic  acid  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  plugs  in  tortuous  capillaries  surrounding  the 
air  vesicles  or  in  the  small  branching  arterioles.  If  the  remaining  organs  be 
examined,  similar  embolic  plugs  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body  and  in 
the  nervous  centres.  In  the  kidney  the  loops  of  vessels  in  the  MsJpighian 
veesels  are  frequently  found  distended  with  fat.  The  subject  of  fat-embolism 
has  been  fully  examined  by  Zenker,  Busch,  Ber^mann,  Czemy,  Floumoy, 
D^j^ne,  Scriba,  Hamilton,  and  many  others,  and  tiie  foUowing  conclusions 
have  been  arrived  at.  If  liqnid  fat  or  oil  be  in  any  way  set  free  amongst  the 
iisBues  it  may  find  its  way  into  the  circulation  either  by  means  of  the  lym- 
phatics or  by  the  veins.  If  injected  into  the  healthy  subcutaneous  tissue  it 
enters  the  circulation  more  slowly  than  from  the  pleura  or  peritoneum. 
Pressure  favours  the  process  ;  thus,  if  the  fat  of  the  medulla  of  a  long  bone  be 
broken  down  and  a  laminaria  digitata  tent  inserted,  fat-embolism  is  speedily 
induced.  In  many  surgical  injuries  we  have  the  conditions  necessary  for  fat- 
embolism.  In  fractures  crushing  the  medulla  of  a  bone  a  large  number  of  the 
fat  cells  of  the  marrow  are  broken  up  and  the  liquid  fat  set  free ;  and  the  same 
may  happen  in  violent  contusions  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  fat  subjects, 
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and  in  contasion  or  laceration  of  a  fatty  liver.  At  the  same  time  the  pressure 
of  the  extravasation  of  blood  and  the  inflammatory  exudation  accompanying 
these  injuries  favours  the  entrance  of  the  fat  into  the  circulation.  The  iat- 
cells  are  in  like  manner  broken  up  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  marrow  of  a 
bone,  and  in  many  difiuse  gangrenous  inflammations  of  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  and  in  all  these  conditions  &t-embolism  has  been  met  with. 

Fat-embolifim  as  a  complication  of  simple  fracture  may  occur  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  as  the  direct  effect  of  the  injury,  or  on  the  second  or  third 
day  as  the  result  of  the  inflammatory  exudation  pressing  on  the  injured 
adipose  tissue.  The  symptoms  caused  by  it  are  somewhat  doubtful.  Riedel 
and  Scriba  state  that  the  &t  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  will,  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  fractures  of  long  bones,  be  found  microscopically  in  the 
urine  about  the  third  or  fourth  day.  At  a  later  period,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  day,  it  is  often  met  with  again,  which  Scriba  attributes  to  the  dia- 
lodgment  of  the  embolisms  from  the  lungs  and  other  viscera  and  their 
elimination  by  the  kidneys.  A  trace  of  albumen  and  some  casts  are  sometimes 
met  with  at  the  same  time.  These  appearances  need  not  be  accompanied  by 
any  constitutional  symptoms.  Should  the  quantity  of  lat  which  enters  tb^ 
circulation  be  very  large,  it  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  causing  grave  or  even 
fatal  symptoms,  of  which,  aoconling  to  Scriba,  the  following  are  the  most 
characteristic :  slight  lowering  of  temperature,  dyspnoea,  occasionally  slight 
hsBmoptysis,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  fatal  collapse,  spasms  or  localized  paralyBis, 
ending  in  coma  and  death.  Scriba  is  of  opinion  that  whenever  fiBtt-embolism 
proves  fatal  it  is  from  obstruction  to  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  that  the 
interference  with  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  never  sufficient  to  cause  death. 
That  death  does  occur  in  some  rare  cases  after  simple  fractures  with  some  or 
all  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  is  certainly  true,  and  that  fat-embolism 
can  be  found  post-mortem  is  equally  certain  ;  but  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  is  still  doubted  by  Cohnheim  and  many  authorities,  as  experiments 
have  shown  that  very  large  quantities  of  fat  can  be  injected  into  the  circula- 
tion of  animals,  so  as  to  cause  most  extensive  embolism,  without  being  followed 
by  death  or  even  any  serious  symptoms. 

In  cases  of  septic  inflammation  following  a  compound  fracture  or  a  severe 
laceration  of  adipose  tissue,  the  fat-embola  may  become  impregnated  with  the 
septic  poison,  and  thus  set  up  inflammation  wherever  they  lodge.  The  embola 
from  subcutaneous  injuries  are  said  occasionally  to  give  rise  to  hsmorrfaagic 
infarcts  around  the  point  at  which  they  are  arrested,  and  in  some  cases  to 
cause  oedema  of  the  lung  by  extensive  obstruction  to  the  circulation ;  but 
being  perfectly  unirritating  they  never  set  up  inflammation. 

No  treatment  has  as  yet  been  suggested  in  fat-embolism. 

In  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  occurring  in  old  people,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  Kypostatio  Pnlmonaxy  CongestiUni,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
long  confinement  required  in  the  recumbent  position ;  these  fractures  often 
prove  fatal  in  this  way.  The  use  of  the  starched  bandage,  by  enabling  the 
patient  to  move  about,  is  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  these  accidents. 

The  treatment  of  the  more  general  accidents  presents  nothing  that  need 
detain  us  here  ;  but  those  that  are  more  special  and  peculiar  to  fractureSi 
require  consideration. 

Cratelippftlvj  of  the  hands  and  arms  may  occur  as  the  result  of  compres> 
sion  of  the  brachial  ner>^es  agamst  the  pad  of  the  crutch.    The  whole  plexn^ 
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or  only  one  of  its  component  nerves,  as  the  mnsculo-spiral,  or  ulnar,  may  be 
affected.  The  remedy  is  obvious — it  consists  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  use 
of  the  crutch,  and,  if  need  be,  the  employment  of  electricity  to  the  palsied 
muscles. 

Spasm  of  t]i0  XiuicImi  of  the  Uxab,  owing  to  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  fragments,  is  often  very  severe  so  long  as  the  fracture  is  left  unreduced ; 
the  sharp  end  of  the  broken  bone  puncturing  and  irritating  the  surrounding 
muscles.  It  is  best  remedied  by  reduction,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  frac- 
ture in  proper  position  by  moderate  pressure  with  a  bandage  over  the  splints. 
In  troublesome  cases,  compression  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  has  been 
recommended  by  Broca.  If  the  spasm  be  dependent  upon  nervous  causes, 
full  doses  of  opium  will  not  unfrequently  afford  relief.  In  some  cases  it  is  of 
a  permanent  character,  producing  considerable  displacement  of  the  fragments. 
In  these  circumstances,  division  of  the  tendons  has  been  recommended ;  but 
this  practice  appears  to  be  an  unnecessarily  severe  one,  and  may  certainly 
most  commonly  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  other  plans  of  treatment  which 
have  been  suggested. 

CBdina  of  a  broken  limb  may  occur  from  several  causes,  viz.,  over-tight 
bandaging,  dependent  position,  pressure  of  blood,  extravasation,  or  inflanmia- 
tory  effusion.  It  is  of  no  great  moment  in  itself,  but  may  be  of  consequence, 
80  indicative  of  approaching  gangrene.  Relief  may  usually  be  afforded  by 
loosening  the  bandages,  and  elevating  the  limb. 

The  oedema,  which  is  often  very  persistent,  after  the  cure  of  the  fracture,  is 
best  relieved  by  diligent  friction,  douching,  bandaging,  and  attention  to 
position. 

Considerable  EztraTasation  of  Blood  is  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of 
simple  fracture,  causing  great  swelling  and  tension.  By  the  continuous  appli- 
cation of  cold  evaporating  lotions,  the  collection  is  usually  readily  absorbed  ; 
and  the  Surgeon  should  never  be  tempted  by  any  feeling  of  fluid  or  of  fluctua- 
tion to  open  it,  as  he  would  thereby  infidlibly  convert  the  simple  into  a  com- 
pound fracture.  In  some  of  the  cases  of  extensive  extravasation,  the  limb 
appears  to  relieve  itself  of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood  effused,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  large  bullas  or  blebs,  which  may  be  punctured,  or  else  allowed  to  burst 
and  subside,  without  any  material  inconvenience.  This  extravasation  very  rarely, 
indeed,  runs  into  abscess ;  if  it  do,  it  must  of  course  be  opened,  and  treated 
upon  anti-septic  principles.  If  deeply  effused  it  may  lead  to  gangrene,  by  the 
constriction  and  compression  which  it  exercises  on  the  vessels  of  the  limb. 

Oaagzene  as  a  complication  of  simple  fracture  is  a  most  serious  mischance, 
and  one  from  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  Surgeon  to  exonerate  himself  without 
blame.  But  he  is  not  always  in  &ult.  It  may  arise  from  causes  residing 
in  the  limb.  It  may  be  contributed  to  by  the  negb'gence  of  the  patient  in  not 
drawing  the  Surgeon's  attention  to  early  symptoms,  after  having  been  duly 
warned.  Gangrene  of  the  limb  (Fig.  181)  may  occur  after  simple  fracture  as 
the  result  (1)  of  tight  bandaging  ;  (2)  of  the  swelling  of  the  limb  and  com- 
pression of  the  vessels  consequent  upon  extravaaation  of  blood,  or  (3)  of  inflam- 
matory infiltration  causing  strangulation  within  a  bandage  that  has  been  at 
first  but  lightly  applied.  Gangrene  is  almost  invariably  the  consequence  of  the 
pernicious  and  dangerous  practice  of  applying  a  bandage  directly  to  the  limb 
under  the  apparatus.  I  have  never  known  gangrene  to  occur  after  fracture, 
except  where  this  has  been  done,  since  it  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  those 
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cases  in  which  the  fracture  is  treated  \>j  the  unskilful  application  of  an  immovable 
apparatus,  whether  of  starch,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  stntilar  material,  than 
where  splints  are  used.  Indeed,  if  the  splints  be  well  wadded,  and  no 
liandagc  be  put  on  under  them,  it  is  almost  impossible  thnt  so  dangerous  an 
amouut  of  constriction  can  be  exercised  on  the  limb,  as  to  interrupt  the  cir- 
culation through  it.  I  believe  that  this  accident  would  rarely,  if  ever,  occur, 
if  the  Sui^eon  were  to  avoid  the  direct  application  of  a  Itandnfie  to  the  limb, 
however  lightly,  in  fractures,  more  particularly  in  children.  The  danger  of 
stran^lation  is  especially  great  if,  as  happened  in  the  cose  from  which  the 
accompanying  cut  is  taken,  the  limb  be  bandied  whilst  straight,  and  then 
flexed,  as  the  bandage  will  then  cut  dee))Iy  at  the  flexure  of  the  joint,  and 
certainly  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  part,  if  not  of  the  whole  limb.  The  pres- 
sure of  an  asillary  pad,  used  in  many  of  the  fractures  of  the  upper  extremities, 
may  also  tend  to  the  sapen'ention  of  gangrene  by  interfering  with  the  return  of 
blood  tlirough  the  axillary  vein,  and  thus  causing  slow  strangulation  under  the 
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band^.  Hence  in  these  cases  the  fingers  should  he  left  free  at  their  tips,  and 
examined  daily.  Even  if  no  direel  band^  have  been  applied,  the  apparatus 
should  at  once  be  removed,  and  the  limb  examined,  whenever  the  patient  com- 
plains, even  of  slight  uneasiness :  or,  indeed,  if  any  appearanc-ea  of  congestion, 
snch  as  binencss,  coldness,  oedema,  or  vesication  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  show 
themselves.  If  it  be  left  on  beyond  this,  gangrene  will  probably  set  in, 
slow  strangulation  going  on  under  the  bandages  without  mnch,  if  any,  pain. 
Vesications  often  create  much  alarm,  but  too  much  iraportaiioe  must  not  be 
attached  to  their  mere  appearance.  They  will  often  occur  of  very  large  sise, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  as  a  consequence  of  the  raising  of  the  cuticle  by  the 
transuded  sernm  of  eiLtravasnted  blood.  It  is  only  when  associated  with  cold- 
ness of  the  limb,  a  dusky  purple  hue,  and  a  putrescent  odour,  that  they  are 
indicative  of  gangrene.  An  excellent  plan  of  judging  of  the  activity  of  the  cir- 
cnlation  in  a  fractured  limb  after  it  has  been  put  n]»,  is  to  leave  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  or  toes  uncovered  by  the  bandage  ;  when,  by  pressing  upon  one  of  the 
nails,  the  freedom  of  the  circulation  may  be  ascertained  by  noticing  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  blood  returns  under  it.  A  question  of  much  medico-legal 
importance  occasionally  arises  in  connection  with  gangrene  of  the  limb  afk'r 
simple  fracture.  It  is  this — is  the  gangrene  owing  to  over-tight,  and  conse- 
quently negligent,  bandaging  by  the  Hurgcon,  or  to  paa<uve  strangulation  by 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  limb  under  bandages  not  originally  too  tightly 
applied  ?    The  diagnosis  of  the  two  couditious  on  which  the  answer  is  dcpcn- 
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dent  is  as  follows.  1.  When  a  bandage  has  been  originally  too  tightly  applied, 
the  patient  will  suffer  severely  for  several  hours,  the  pain  being  felt  immediately 
after  the  application  of  the  apparatus.  On  loosening  the  bandage,  the  pain 
ceases.  When  removed,  if  gangrene  have  set  in,  the  skin  will  be  found  pale 
where  the  roller  has  been  applied — the  limb  being  compressed  and  small  at 
this  part,  and  marked  with  imprints  at  the  edges  of  the  turns  of  the  bandage — 
whilst  it  is  greatly  swollen  and  congested  at  the  fingers  or  toes  beyond  the 
bandage ;  these  parts  being  also  cold,  purple,  and  vesicated.  2.  When  the 
strangulation  occurs  from  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  limb,  the  whole  member 
is  equally  swollen ;  it  is  red  and  blue,  hot  in  parts,  cold  and  sphacelated  in 
others.  It  never  becomes  uniformly  gangrenous,  but  deep  infiltrating  abscess, 
and  localized  sphacelus,  form. 

Treatment — ^When  a  bandage  or  apparatus  appears  to  be  exerting  undue, 
painful,  or  dangerous  pressure,  it  must  at  once  be  removed.  Should  the  cir- 
culation of  the  limb  have  been  interfered  with,  friction  with  oil  in  an  upward 
direction  should  be  employed. 

If  gangrene  have  unhappily  abeady  occurred,  the  treatment  will  depend  on 
the  cause,  and  the  condition  of  the  Umb.  If  the  gangrene  be  the  result  of 
self -strangulation  of  the  limb,  by  its  swelling  up  under  the  bandage,  and  it  be 
found  to  be  red,  swollen,  and  infiltrated,  free  incisions  should  be  made,  and 
some  efScient  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  If,  notwithstanding  this,  abscesses 
form,  with  deep  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  sloughing  of  the  skin 
and  muscles,  the  choice  lies  between  amputation  and  the  preservation  of  a 
limb  that  will  be  withered,  contracted,  and  useless. 

If  the  gangrene  be  the  result  of  direct  strangulation  of  an  over-tight 
bandage,  as  in  Fig.  181,  there  is  no  resource  left  but  amputation  above  the 
seat  of  constriction. 

After  a  fracture  has  united,  the  limb  will  sometimes  be  found  to  be 
ahortoiMd.  This  may  of  course  be  due  to  unskilful  management  on  the 
part  of  the  Surgeon,  to  want  of  proper  coaptation  of  the  fragments,  or  to  the 
patient  being  allowed  to  bear  on  the  limb  whilst  the  callus  is  still  soft  and 
pliable.  But  it  may  have  existed  before  the  accident,  be  natural  to  the  patient, 
and  in  no  way  a  consequence  of  the  accident. 

Inequality  in  the  length  of  the  corresponding  limbs  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
body,  independently  of  any  accident  or  disease,  is  not  very  unfrequently  met 
with.  It  will  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  without  the  patient  being  aware 
of  it  I  have  several  times  found  the  spinal  curvature  of  young  adults  to  be 
due  to  one  lower  extremity  being  from  f  to  f  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  thus  causing  obliquity  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  usually  the  right  limb 
that  is  the  longer,  but  in  some  cases  the  left  is  not  only  longer  but  larger.  Of 
512  boys  examined  by  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  appreciable  difierences  between 
the  two  limbs  were  found  in  271  cases,  from  ^  of  an  inch  in  91,  to  as  much 
as  If  inch  in  one.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  cause  of  shortening 
of  limbs  after  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  the  question  of  malpraxis,  is 
evident.  The  shortening  of  a  limb  in  a  growing  child  after  fracture  may  also 
be  due  to  its  necessary  confinement  in  splints,  and  to  the  inaction  causing 
interference  with  its  growth,  or  to  implication  of  an  epiphyseal  cartilage,  and 
not  to  the  fi*acture  having  been  inaccurately  adjusted. 

Complicated  Faactubes. — Fractures  may  be  complicated  with  various 
important  local  conditions.    Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  limb,  from  a 
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wound  of  some  large  vessel,  may  go  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  occasion 
strangulation  of  the  tissues  ;  if  not  checked  by  position  and  cold  applications, 
it  may  give  rise  to  gangrene,  and  demand  amputation.  In  other  cases,  again, 
the  soft  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture  may  be  contused  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  rapidly  run  into  slough,  thus  rendering  it  compound ;  or  a  wound 
may  exist,  not  communicating  with  the  broken  bone,  but  requiring  much 
modification  of  treatment,  and  special  adaptation  of  apparatus. 

One  of  the  most  serious  complications  of  a  simple  fracture  is  undoubtedly 
the  Buptnre  of  the  Xain  Artery  of  the  limb  opposite  the  seat  of  fracture, 
or  a  wound  of  it  by  one  of  the  firagments  of  broken  bone.  This  accident 
occurs  chiefly  in  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  femur  or  upper  part  of  the 
tibia ;  the  popliteal  in  one  case,  and  the  posterior  tibial  in  the  other,  being  the 
vessel  wounded.  The  symptoms  will  depend  on  whether  the  artery  is  com- 
pletely torn  across,  and  has  become  closed  and  ceased  to  bleed,  or  whether  it 
is  still  pouring  out  blood  subcutaneously.  In  the  former  case  the  condition 
of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  the  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  branches  beyond  the 
injured  point,  and  by  the  coldness  of  the  limb.  If  the  extravasation  have  not 
been  too  great,  and  if  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts  is  such  as  to  justify  a  hope 
that  the  collateral  vessels  are  not  greatly  injured  or  pressed  upon,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  save  the  limb,  especially  if  it  be  the  upper.  It  should 
be  put  in  the  best  position  possible,  and  warmly  wrapped  in  cotton-wool. 
Splints  and  bandages  of  all  kinds  must,  as  &r  as  possible,  be  avoided,  lest  the 
collateral  circulation  be  interfered  with.  The  result  will  often  depend  much 
upon  the  cause  of  the  fracture.  If  the  vessel  have  been  torn  by  the  bone  in  a 
case  of  fracture  by  indirect  violence,  the  prospects  of  recovery  are  much  better. 
A  case  of  the  kind  occurred  not  long  ago  at  University  College  Hospital,  in 
which  the  brachial  artery  was  completely  obliterated.  The  limb  was  wrapped 
in  cotton-wool,  and  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery  with  a  somewhat 
shortened  arm.  If  the  fracture  is  by  direct  violence,  and  the  main  artery  is 
crushed  against  the  bone,  the  condition  is  more  serious,  as  the  bruising  may 
seriously  interfere  with  the  collateral  circulation,  and  gangrene  may  follow. 

If  the  artery  be  only  partially  ruptured,  or  be  torn  across  and  not  closed, 
haemorrhage  will  continue  subcutaneously.  The  symptoms  consist  in  the  rapid 
formation  of  a  uniform  elastic  tense  swelling  of  the  limb,  with  obscure  pulsa- 
tion or  thrill,  opposite  the  seat  of  injury,  and  cessation  of  pulsation  in  the 
arteries  at  the  ankle,  with  coldness  and  numbness  of  the  foot  and  lower  part 
of  the  leg.  If  the  posterior  tibial  be  the  vessel  injured,  the  circulation  in  the 
arteries  of  the  foot  may  return  after  a  day  or  two,  and  the  coldness  and  numb- 
ness may  lessen.  If  it  be  the  popliteal  that  is  injured,  no  such  amelioration 
will  take  place,  but  the  diffused  aneurism  in  the  ham  will  increase,  the  circula- 
tion will  become  more  and  more  impeded,  and  gangrene  will  result. 

What  should  be  the  treatment  of  such  a  case  as  this  ?  The  Surgeon  has 
three  alternatives. 

1.  The  case  may  be  treated  as  one  of  open  arterial  wound,  the  tumour  laid 
open,  and  the  injured  vessel  ligatured  at  the  seat  of  wound.  The  objections 
to  this  treatment  are,  that  a  large  cavity  is  opened,  which,  if  it  suppurate,  will 
give  rise  to  the  most  serious  constitutional  disturbance,  the  fracture  being 
rendered  a  compound  one  of  the  worst  kind,  complicated  by  the  great  extra- 
vasation of  blood  amongst  the  surrounding  parts.  Securing  the  arteiy  is, 
moreover,  in  any  circumstances  extremely  difficult,  and  even  uncertain.    In 
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the  preaent  day  the  dangers  of  sappnration  and  sloughing  following  in  the 
cavity,  may  be  greatly  redaced,  if  not  abolished,  by  the  employment  of  some 
efficient  mode  of  antiseptic  treatment,  and  the  exposure  of  the  artery  can  be 
facilitated  by  the  bloodless  method  of  operating.  If  the  means  of  treatment 
at  the  command  of  the  Surgeon  are  such  that  he  may  hope  efficiently  to  pre- 
vent the  injurious  consequences  of  exposing  the  fracture  to  the  air,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  deviate  from  the  acknowledged  rule  of  surgery  to  tie  the 
wounded  vessel  at  the  injured  spot. 

2.  The  circulation  through  the  femoral  artery  may  be  arrested  by  com- 
pression or  ligature  of  the  vessd.  I  am  not  aware  that  compression  has  ever 
been  tried  in  a  case  of  diffused  traumatic  aneurism  ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  effects  of  pressure  upon  the  artery,  by  means  of  Carte's  or  some  other 
appropriate  compressor,  should  not  be  tried  before  proceeding  to  more  severe 
measures.  Should  it  not  succeed,  the  artery  may  be  tied  in  Scarpa's  triangle. 
An  operation  there  has  several  times  been  successfully  done  in  such  cases,  more 
especially  when  the  haemorrhage  has  been  the  result  of  laceration  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery.  But  this  operation  should  be  done  only  in  those  cases 
in  which,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  diffused  traumatic  aneurism  in  the 
ham,  the  pulsation  has  returned  in  the  arteries  of  the  foot,  and  the  warmth 
and  sensibility  of  the  member  have  been  in  part  at  least  restored.  If  these 
evidences  of  a  return  of  circulation  through  the  anterior  tibial  have  not  taken 
place,  it  will  be  worse  than  useless  to  ligature  the  femoral,  as  gangrene  must 
inevitably  ensue. 

3.  Amputation  of  the  thigh  may  be  performed.  This  severe  measure  need 
not  be  carried  out  at  once.  The  Surgeon  may  wait  a  day  or  two  and  watch 
the  progress  of  events.  If  he  find  that  there  is  no  sign  of  restoration  of  pul- 
sation in  the  arteries  of  the  foot,  that  the  coldness  and  numbness  of  the  limb 
continue  to  increase,  and,  in  fact,  that  gangrene  is  impending,  then  the  sooner 
he  amputates  the  better  for  the  patient's  safety.  If  the  artery  have  been  tied, 
and  gangrene  result,  the  limb  ought  at  once  to  be  removed. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  advise,  in  a  case  of  diffused  traumatic  aneurism  arising 
from  and  complicating  a  simple  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity :  1.  Not  to  lay 
open  the  tumour  and  search  for  the  artery  at  the  seat  of  wound,  unless  the 
local  conditions  are  favourable,  and  antiseptic  treatment  can  be  efficiently 
carried  out ;  2.  To  compress  or  tie  the  femoral  if  pulsation  have  returned  or 
continue  in  the  arteries  of  the  foot ;  8.  But  should  pulsation  not  have  returned 
within  two  or  three  days,  should  gangrene  be  imminent,  or  actually  have  set 
in,  or  should  the  arteiy  have  been  ligatured,  and  mortification  have  ensued,  to 
amputate  high  in  the  thigh  withont  further  delay. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  a  diffused  traumatic  aneurism  complicating  a 
fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  ordinary  treatment  of  diffused 
traumatic  aneurism  must,  except  under  very  favourable  conditions,  be  departed 
from,  for  these  reasons.  1.  That  if  there  be  great  displacement  of  the  parts, 
and  laceration  of  the  soft  structures  consequent  on  the  fracture,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  find  the  injured  vessel ;  and  2.  That,  if  it  were  found, 
the  opening  up  of  the  limb  would  leave  a  large  ragged  wound  conmiunicating 
widely  with  the  broken  bones,  and,  except  under  successful  antiseptic  treat- 
ment, it  would  in  all  probability  give  rise  to  wide-spreading  septic  inflamma- 
tion, accompanied  by  severe  fever,  and  followed  by  prolonged  suppuration, 
which  would  most  probably  terminate  fataUy. 
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However  extensively  a  bone  may  be  oomminiited,  good  nnion  will  take 
place  provided  the  fracture  be  simple  ;  that  is,  provided  no  womid  exist  in  the 
limb  by  which  air  may  gain  admission  to  the  fracture  or  to  the  soft  parts 
implicated  in  it.  I  have  seen  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  crushed,  as  if  by  a 
sledge-hammer,  into  a  multitude  of  fragments  ;  and  yet  excellent  union  resulted, 
the  fracture  being  simple,  without  even  a  breach  of  integument.  In  such  a 
case  as  this,  if  there  had  been  the  smaUest  wound  to  admit  unpurified  air  into 
the  limb,  decomposition  of  the  effused  blood  would  in  all  probability  have 
followed,  with  the  most  intense  and  destructive  septic  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration, and  the  patient's  limb,  if  not  his  life,  would  have  been  lost.  It  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantage  of  an  injury  of  this  kind  being 
subcutaneous.  The  whole  of  the  dangers  that  arise  from  the  admission  of 
unpurified  air  result  frx)m  the  decomposition  that  it  sets  up.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  compound  fracture  which  will  be  described 
hereafter  to  counteract  the  dangers  arising  from  the  admission  of  air,  and  thus 
to  render  a  compound  fracture  but  little  more  dangerous  than  a  simple  one. 

A  serious  complication  of  simple  fractures  consists  in  their  Iinplioting  a 
Joint.  The  frticture  may  extend  into  a  neighbouring  articulation,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  considerable  inflammation  ;  in  strumous  subjects  this  may  lead 
to  ultimate  disorganization  of  the  articulation,  requiring  excision,  which  I 
have  several  times  had  occasion  to  perform  in  these  cases.  But  in  healthy 
individuals  a  large  articular  surface  may  be  traversed  by  lines  of  fracture  in 
several  directions,  without  material  inconvenience  resulting.  This  we  see  in 
impacted  fractures  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  or  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius.  In  several  instances  of  this  kind  in  which  I  have  examined  the  limb 
after  death,  no  sign  of  disease  of  the  part  has  been  manifested  beyond  a 
moderate  amount  of  injection  of  the  ligaments ;  the  fractured  incmsting  cartilage 
uniting  by  plastic  matter,  and  the  synovia  being  clear  and  free  from  inflamma- 
tory exudation.  But,  although  union  of  fractures  extending  into  articulations 
takes  place  readily  enough,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  patient  will  recover 
with  as  mobile  a  joint  as  if  the  fracture  had  traversed  merely  the  shaft.  In 
fact,  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the  patient  will  be  left  with  a  joint  that 
is  weak,  stiff,  and  painful :  and,  if  in  the  lower  extremity,  the  limb  may  be 
unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body  for  some  considerable  time. 
Possibly  also,  in  many  of  these  instances,  an  impaired  joint  will  be  left  through 
life,  as  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  injury,  though  not  nnfre- 
quently  unjustly  attributed  to  negligence  and  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
Surgeon.  Hence  it  is  a  wise  precaution  for  the  Surgeon  when  called  to  a  case 
of  fracture  involving  any  one  of  the  six  larger  articulations,  >iz.,  the  shoulder, 
elbow,  wrist,  the  hip,  knee,  or  ankle,  to  warn  the  patient  that  some  degree  of 
impairment  of  the  free  use  of  the  limb  will  in  all  probability  result. 

The  occurrence  of  Sifllooatioa  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same 
violence  as  the  fracture  often  causes  great  difficulty  to  the  Surgeon;  as 
it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  dislocated  joint  before  the  fracture  is 
consolidated.  In  several  instances  of  this  description  which  have  fallen  under 
my  care,  I  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  dislocation  at  once,  by  putting 
up  the  limb  very  tightly  in  wooden  splints,  so  as  to  give  a  degree  of  solidity  to 
it,  and  to  permit  the  lever-like  movement  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  then,  putting  the  patient  under  chloroform,  I  have  replaced  the 
bone  without  much  difficulty.    Should  the  Surgeon  have  omitted  to  reduce  the 
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dislocation  in  the  first  instance,  he  mnst  wait  until  the  fracture  has  become 
firmlj  united,  and  then,  putting  the  limb  in  splints  or  in  starch,  he  may  try 
to  effect  reduction,  which,  however,  will  then  be  veiy  difficult. 

The  fracture  in  a  limb  which  is  the  seat  of  an  old  Unreduced  Dielocation 
is  necessarily  of  very  rare  occurrence,  but  occasions  no  serious  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  or  treatment.  I  once  saw  and  treated  successfully  with  Dr.  Bryant  a 
case  of  this  kind  in  the  person  of  an  old  gentleman  who,  falling  on  the  ice, 
fractured  the  left  humerus,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  an  unreduced  disloca- 
tion forwards  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  existence  of  an  Anliyloeed  Joint  in  a  fractured  limb  gives  but  little 
trouble,  beyond  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  splints  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit 
the  shape  of  the  limb.  I  have  treated  fractures  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  arm  in 
such  circumstances  with  perfect  success,  by  adapting  the  splints  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  stiffened  joint. 

Fracture  of  a  bone  into  the  Site  of  an  Excised  Joint  presents  no  pecu- 
liarity of  importance.  I  have  met  with  it  in  the  humerus  at  the  elbow,  and 
have  treated  the  case  as  one  of  ordinary  fracture  of  the  epiphysis. 

Fracture  of  the  bone  in  the  Stomp  of  an  Anpntated  Limb  is  a  rare 
accident.  I  have  twice  had  such  cases  under  my  care  ;  once  in  a  man,  and 
another  time  in  a  woman,  each  of  whom  fractur^  the  femur  low  down  in  a 
limb  which  had  been  amputated  below  the  knee.  There  was  no  displacement 
of  the  fractured  bone  in  either  case,  showing  the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the 
limb  in  addition  to  muscular  contraction  in  occasioning  displacement  of  the 
lower  fragment.  In  each  case  the  accident  was  the  consequence  of  a  fall,  and 
nnion  readily  took  place  under  the  starched  bandage. 

In  cases  of  simple  fracture  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  implicating 
large  joints,  passive  motion  is  very  conmionly  recommended  at  tiie  end  of  from 
four  to  six  weeks  ;  I  think,  however,  with  Vincent,  that  this  is  often  apt  to  do 
more  harm  than  good,  and  is  seldom  required,  the  natural  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  part  being  fully  sufficient  to  restore  the  movements  of  the  articulation, 
with  the  assistance  of  friction  and  douches. 

Amputation  is  but  very  seldom  required  in  simple  fractures,  and  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  practise  it.  Yet,  in  cases  of  very  extensive  and  severe 
comminuted  simple  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  or  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  with  implication  of  the  knee-joint  and  injury  to 
the  popliteal  or  tibial  arteries,  as  indicated  by  the  cessation  of  pulsation  in  the 
vessels  of  the  foot,  removal  of  the  limb  might  be  proper,  in  order  to  save  the 
patient  from  gangrene  or  diffused  traumatic  aneurism.  But  it  is  only  when 
the  main  artery  has  been  injured  by  spicula  of  fractured  bone,  that  such 
fractures  will  require  amputation.  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  man,  in 
whom  the  condyles  of  both  femora  and  the  left  patella  were  crushed  into 
numerous  pieces  by  a  fall  from  a  great  height  on  the  knees,  the  limbs  at  the 
seat  of  the  injury  feeling  like  bags  of  loose  fragments  of  bone ;  yet,  as 
neither  the  skin  was  broken  nor  the  main  vessels  injured,  though  both  knee- 
joints  appeared  to  be  disorganized,  the  limbs  were  preserved,  and  good  union 
ensued. 

Compound  Fractube. — ^A  compound  fracture  is  that  form  of  injury  in 
which  there  is  an  open  wound  leading  down  to  the  broken  bone  at  the  seat  of 
fracture.  Thus  the  term  includes  injuries  varying  in  severity  from  a  simple 
fracture  complicated  by  a  small  punctured  wound  of  the  skin  made  by  one  of 
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the  fragments  to  a  complete  smash  of  the  whole  limb,  snch  as  is  made  bj  a 
railway-train  passing  over  it.  Compound  fractures  therefore  inclade  many 
injuries  far  more  severe  than  any  simple  fracture  can  possibly  be';  but,  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  injuiy  to  the  soft  parts  and  the  splintering 
of  the  bone  are  no  greater  than  in  many  simple  fractures,  the  sole  difference 
being  that,  in  the  one  case,  there  is  a  wound  by  which  air,  carrying  with  it  the 
causes  of  decomposition,  can  find  access  to  the  decomposable  blood-clots  and 
inflammatory  exudation  surrounding  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  excluded  by  the  unbroken  skin.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  unless 
special  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  decomposition  sets  in,  the  blood-clot 
breaks  down  and  is  discharged,  and  the  septic  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the 
wound  excites  inflammation,  reaching  the  stage  of  suppuration,  in  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  Portions  of  the  bruised  muscles  and  the  torn  periosteum, 
which  in  a  simple  fracture  would  either  have  recovered,  or  if  too  severely 
injured  would  have  been  penetrated  by  wandering  leucocytes  and  absorbed, 
may  perish  in  consequence  of  the  additional  irritation  caused  by  the  septic 
matter  and  finally  be  cast  off  as  sloughs.  From  the  same  cause  portions  of 
the  ends  of  the  bones  which  may  have  become  denuded  of  their  periosteum, 
or  detached  splinters,  perish  and  come  away  as  sequestra.  In  many  caaes 
also  the  external  wound  is  too  small  to  allow  of  efficient  drainage  and  conse- 
quently the  pent-up  septio  matter  burrows  widely  in  the  intermuscular  spaces 
of  the  limb.  If,  therefore,  the  decomposition  of  the  discharges  cannot  in 
some  way  be  prevented,  a  compound  fracture  is  not  only  far  more  tedious 
in  its  cure  than  a  simple  fracture,  but  infinitely  more  dangerous.  It  has  i/fi 
unite  by  a  slow  process  of  granulation  instead  of  the  more  speedy  mode  of 
union  already  described  as  occurring  in  simple  fractures.  The  dangers  of  a 
compound  fracture  arise  also  from  the  decomposition  of  the  discharges 
consequent  upon  the  admission  of  unpurified  air.  During  the  first  week 
there  may  be  severe  septic  fever ;  and  the  stages  of  granulation  and  suppu- 
ration are  often  attended  by  proftuse  discharge  of  pus  from  the  original  wound 
and  from  abscesses  forming  amongst  the  surrounding  muscles,  maintained  for 
a  long  time  by  exfoliation  from  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone.  The  patient 
may  thus  be  worn  out  by  the  prolonged  suppuration  and  the  persistent  absorp- 
tion of  the  products  of  putrefaction  ;  or  the  wound  may  become  the  seat  of 
some  infective  process,  and  he  may  perish  from  septicssmia,  pyasmia  or  erysipe- 
las. In  other  cases  the  septic  inflammation  may  spread  to  the  medulla  of  the 
bone,  causing  diffuse  osteomyelitis,  followed  by  extensive  necrosis,  a  condition 
frequently  terminating  in  pyaemia.  Thus  a  compound  fracture  leads  not 
unfrcquently  to  the  eventual  loss  of  life  or  limb.  Besides  these  dangers, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  indirect,  the  violence  that  occasions  a  compound 
fracture  often  shatters  the  limb  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  lead  to  the  immediate 
supervention  of  traumatic  gangrene,  to  the  loss  of  life  by  haemorrhage,  or  to 
the  certain  and  speedy  disorganization  of  the  Umb,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
subsequent  inflammation. 

Viiioa  of  Oompoimd  Practur— ■ — If  the  superficial  wound  heal  by  the 
first  intention  or  if  the  evil  effects  of  the  admission  of  unpurified  air  and  the 
consequent  decomposition  of  the  discharges  can  be  prevented,  a  oompoond 
fracture  may  unite  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  simple  fithcture.  Under 
other  circumstances  union  takes  place  more  dowly  by  granulation,  just  as  in 
wounds  of  the  soft  parts  healing  by  the  second  intention.    If  the  injoiy  of 
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the  soft  parts  be  bnt  slight  and  the  drainage  good,  the  first  process  is  an 
abundant  inflammatory  exudation  from  the  vessels  of  the  injured  tissues. 
This  coagulates,  the  serum  draining  away  partly  by  the  open  wound  and 
partly  by  the  lymphatics,  and  the  fibrine,  entangling  the  white  corpuscles 
in  the  meshes  of  its  coagulum,  forms  a  layer  of  '*  coagulable  lymph,"  or 
plastic  exudation,  which  covers  the  injured  soft  parts  and  closes  the  intermus- 
cnlar  spaces.  The  exudation  is  very  abundant  round  the  bone,  and  the  swollen 
and  infiltrated  periosteum,  fused  with  the  neighbouring  tissues,  soon  forms  a 
soft  mass  smrounding  the  broken  ends,  as  in  a  simple  fracture.  Similar 
changes  occur  in  the  medulla.  Then  follows  the  formation  of  new  vessels  and 
the  development  of  granulation-tissue  ;  the  wound  slowly  closes  up  from  the 
bottom,  the  broken  ends  becoming  gradually  completely  imbedded  in  the 
growing  granulation-tissue.  Finally,  ossification  takes  place.  This  commences 
in  contact  with  the  bone  on  each  side  in  the  granulation-tiasue  at  the  point 
furthest  from  the  seat  of  fracture.  It  occurs  without  the  previous  formation 
of  cartilage,  even  in  the  lower  animals,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  development  of 
merely  a  few  irregular  islets.  The  intercellular  substance  increases  in  quantity, 
the  cells  assume  the  angular  form  of  osteoblasts,  and  then  follows  the  deposit 
of  lime-salts  and  the  development  of  true  bone.  The  new  bone  gradually 
encroaches  on  the  granulation-tissue,  and  the  fractured  ends  are  surrounded  by 
it  The  remaining  changes  are  the  same  as  those  in  a  simple  fracture.  In 
cases  in  which  the  injury  has  been  more  severe  and  in  which  the  process  is 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  portions  of  muscle  which  have  been  either 
directly  killed  by  the  violence  which  caused  the  fracture,  or  have  perished  from 
the  combined  effects  of  the  injury  and  of  the  irritation  of  decomposing  dis- 
charges, or  by  loose  splinters,  the  process  of  union  cannot  take  place  till 
these  are  slowly  separated  by  ulceration  from  the  surrounding  living  parts  and 
are  thrown  off.  In  other  cases  in  which  the  denuded  ends  of  the  bones  perish, 
the  process  of  separation  may  not  be  complete  for  many  months  after  the 
injury.  Under  these  circumstances  the  sequestra  may  be  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  new  bone  uniting  the  npper  and  lower  fragments  and  perforated  by 
openings  for  the  discharge  of  pus  from  the  granulations  lining  the  cavity  in 
which  the  dead  bone  lies,  and  thus  a  tolerably  firm  union  may  take  place  long 
befcve  the  wound  has  healed.  This  process  necessarily,  in  the  great  majority 
of  oases,  occupies  a  much  longer  time  than  that  which  is  required  for  the  union 
of  a  simple  fracture.  A  considerable  proportion  of  all  compound  fractures, 
however,  undoubtedly  unite  without  the  occurrence  of  necrosis. 

QoMrtkm  of  Ampntefeion. — ^As  compound  fracture  is  attended  not  only  by 
prospective  dangers,  but  also  by  serious  inmiediate  risk,  the  first  question  that 
always  presents  itself  in  a  case  of  this  injury  is,  whether  the  limb  should  be 
removed,  or  an  attempt  be  made  to  save  it.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  settle 
this  point  at  once  ;  for,  if  amputation  be  determined  upon,  it  should  be  done 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  there  being  no  period  in  the  progress  of  the 
case  so  favourable  for  operation  as  the  first  four-and-twenty  hours.  Should  an 
injadicions  attempt  have  been  made  at  saving  the  limb,  the  Surgeon  must 
wait  until  suppuration  has  been  set  up  and  the  septic  fever  is  beginning  to 
safande  before  he  can  remove  it ;  and  then,  he  will  very  conunonly  find  that 
tlie  occurrence  of  some  of  the  diffuse  inflammatory  affections  will  render  any 
operation  impracticable  :  or  the  supervention  of  traumatic  gangrene  may 
oampel  him  to  amputate  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.    At  a  late 
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period  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  ampntation  may  be  required,  in  order  to  rid 
the  patient  of  a  suppurating  limb  that  is  exhausting  him  by  profuse  discharge. 
It  is  true  that  primary  amputations  are  very  commonly  fatal,  especially 
when  practised  near  the  trunk ;  yet  this  cannot  with  justice  be  urged  as  an 
argument  against  their  performance,  as  recourse  should  never  be  had  to  primary 
amputation  except  in  cases  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  patient's  life  must 
in  all  probability  be  sacrificed  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  the  limb. 
In  determining  the  cases  in  which  immediate  amputation  should  be  performed, 
no  very  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down,  and  much  must  at  last  be  left  to  the 
individual  judgment  and  experience  of  the  Surgeon.  One  will  attempt  to 
save  a  limb  which  another  condemns.  But,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon 
this  important  question,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that,  though  it  is  imperative  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  save  a  limb,  yet  the  preservation  of  a  patient's 
life  is  the  main  point,  and  that  course  is  the  proper  one  which  offers  the 
greatest  prospect  of  effecting  this.  A  wise  conservatism  is  much  to  be  ap- 
plauded, but  decision  in  determining  the  expediency  of  amputation  is  equally 
characteristic  of  a  good  Surgeon.  In  deciding  on  a  question  of  such  vital 
moment  as  this,  he  must  consider  not  only  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
fracture,  but  the  age,  constitution,  and  habits  of  the  patient :  and  though 
he  may  be  guided  by  those  general  rules  which  have  already  been  laid 
down  at  pp.  820  and  341,  when  treating  of  amputation  in  contused  wounds 
and  in  gun-shot  injuries,  yet  he  will  often  show  more  wisdom  and  a  greater 
amount  of  skill,  in  departing  from  the  strict  letter  of  surgical  law,  and  in 
making  a  successful  effort  to  save  a  limb,  which,  by  adherence  to  surgical 
precepts,  would  be  condemned  ;  or  in  attempting  to  preserve  the  patient's  life, 
by  sacrificing  a  limb  that  is  not  injured  to  a  degree  that  would  usually  be 
considered  to  justify  amputation. 

1.  Those  fractures  must  be  looked  upon  as  most  unfavourable  in  which  the 
wound  is  the  consequence  of  the  violence  that  breaks  the  bone,  and,  in  which 
there  is  mueh  Itacaratioii  of,  aaid  SztraTasation  into,  tho  Soft  Parte ; 
more  particularly  if  the  integuments  be  stripped  off,  portions  of  the  muscular 
bellies  protrude,  and  the  planes  of  areolar  tissue  between  the  great  muscles  of 
the  limb  be  torn  up  and  infiltrated  with  blood.  Injuries  of  this  description 
occurring  in  the  lower  extremity  always  require  amputation.  The  danger  to 
the  patient  increases  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  comminution  of 
the  bones  and  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  but  almost  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the 
proximity  of  the  injury  to  the  trunk.  Thus,  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  bad 
compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  though  a  very  serious  operation,  is  sufficiently 
successful ;  but  when  the  femur  itself  is  badly  fractured  and  amputation  of  the 
thigh  high  up  is  required,  recovery  can  indeed  but  seldom  be  expected.  A 
bad  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  high  up,  may  be  looked  upon  as  almost 
a  fatal  accident  (vide  pp.  105  and  844).  In  the  arm,  such  accidents  are 
not  so  serious,  and  the  member  may  be  saved,  unless  the  bones  be  greatly 
comminuted. 

2.  The  complication  of  a  compound  fracture  with  the  Wound  of  ft  Larg« 
Joint,  more  especially  if  there  be  crushing  or  splintering  of  the  bones  which 
enter  into  its  formation,  with  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  injuries  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  limb  ;  and,  when  oocnrrinp^ 
in  the  lower  extremity  of  an  adult,  is  a  case  for  amputation — ^unless  it  be  the 
hip-joint  that  is  damaged,  when  there  will  generally  be  so  mnch  injury  of  the 
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pelvic  bones  and  their  contained  viscera,  as  to  preclude  the  performance  of  any 
operation.  In  children  recovery  may  be  effected  in  cases  that  would  be  hope- 
less in  the  adult ;  and  under  antiseptics  many  limbs,  in  which  the  joints  are 
opened  by  fracture  of  contiguous  bones,  are  saved  that  were  formerly  doomed 
to  the  knife.  When  the  elbow-  or  the  shoulder-joint  is  the  seat  of  compound 
comminuted  fracture,  with  extensive  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  and  possibly  lace- 
ration of  contiguous  nerves  or  lai^  blood-vessels,  the  case  is  one  for  immediate 
amputation.  But,  if  the  injury  be  limited  to  the  bones,  the  soft  parts  being  in 
a  favourable  state,  resection  of  the  articulation  may  advantageously  be  practised. 
This  operation  is  usually  a  somewhat  irregular  proceeding,  being  conducted 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  consisting  rather  in  picking  out  the 
shattered  fragments  of  bones,  and  sawing  off  projecting  and  sharp-pointed 
fragments,  than  in  methodical  excision. 

A  peculiar  accident  is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  people,  consisting  in  a 
ftmeiiire  of  one  of  the  long  bones  at  the  jimGtioii  of  the  shaft  and 
•piphyaifl,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  end  of  the  shaft  through  the  muscles 
and  integuments.  In  these  cases,  although  the  fracture  is  in  close  vicinity  to 
the  joiut,  the  articulation  is  not  affected,  and  careful  examination  will  always 
prove  its  sound  condition.  Reduction  in  such  cases  is  difficult,  and  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  maintain  it  without  sawing  off  the  projecting  end  of  the 
shaft.  This  is  easily  done,  and  union  takes  place  readily  between  the  epiphysis 
and  the  remainder  of  the  shaft.  In  two  instances  in  which  I  have  had  to  do 
this  in  lads,  one  near  the  shoulder,  the  other  near  the  ankle,  an  excellent 
result  without  impairment  of  freedom  of  action  in  the  joint  followed  the 
operation. 

3.  When  one  of  the  larger  Arteries  of  the  Limb  has  been  wounded  by 
the  violence  that  occasions  the  fracture,  or  has  been  lacerated  by  the  broken 
bone  itself,  there  may  be  copious  arterial  haemorrhage  externally,  as  well  as 
extravasation  into  the  general  areolar  tissue  of  the  limb.  These  cases  most 
commonly  require  immediate  amputation.  Whilst  the  patient  is  being 
examined^  and  preparation  made  for  the  operation,  dangerous  effiision  of 
blood  must  be  prevented  by  the  application  of  a  tourniquet.  For  want  of 
this  simple  precaution,  I  have  seen  very  large  and  even  fatal  quantities  of 
blood  gradually  lost,  by  being  allowed  slowly  to  trickle  from  the  wound. 

In  these  cases  it  has  been  proposed,  by  some  Surgeons  of  great  eminence,  to 
enlarge  the  wound  in  the  limb,  or  to  make  an  incision  down  to  the  fracture, 
and  attempt  to  tie  the  artery  where  it  has  been  injured.  It  is  easy  to  give, 
but  difficult  to  carry  out,  such  precepts.  In  most  cases  they  are  scarcely 
practicable,  as  the  Surgeon  would  have  to  grope  in  the  midst  of  bleeding  and 
infiltrated  tissues,  and  would  experience  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
finding  the  wounded  vessel,  after  a  search  which  would  materially  tend  to 
increase  the  disorganization  of  the  limb.  Even  after  the  amputation  of  a  limb 
in  this  condition,  it  is  often  by  no  means  easy  on  dissection  to  find  the  arteiy 
that  has  poured  out  blood ;  and  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  to  search 
for  it  suocessfiilly  during  life  I 

The  ligature  of  the  artery  at  a  higher  point  of  the  limb  does  not  hold  out 
much  prospect  of  success,  for  the  same  reasons  that  render  its  performance 
inadmissible  in  ordinaiy  wounds  of  arteries  (p.  481).  This  operation  has 
SQCcoeded  in  restraining  haemorrhage  or  in  curing  difiused  traumatic  aneurism 
in  simple  fractures.    But  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  it  has  been  successful  in 
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the  permanent  arrest  of  primary  hsemorrhagc  in  a  compound  fractnre.  If, 
then,  proper  means  directed  to  the  wound,  such  as  position,  pressure,  or  perhaps 
the  attempt  at  ligature  if  the  artery  can  be  easily  reached,  be  not  successful, 
no  course  is  left  to  the  Surgeon  but  to  amputate  the  limb  without  delay. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  if  it  be  the  lower  extremity  that  is  injured  :  in 
the  arm,  there  is  a  better  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  arrest  the  bleeding 
without  having  recourse  to  this  extreme  measure.  Secondary  haemorrhage 
occurring  in  the  course  of  treatment  of  a  compound  fracture  of  the  lower 
extremity  is  far  less  serious  than  primary.  It  has  been  arrested  by  pressure 
and  bandaging,  and  in  many  cases  by  ligature  of  the  superficiaJ  femoral. 
Amputation,  therefore,  may  be  delayed  in  these  cases  until  after  the  con- 
secutive employment  and  failure  of  these  two  methods. 

4.  Comuinntioii  or  SpUntering  of  the  Br6k«n  Bone  is  always  a  seriouB 
complication  of  a  compound  fracture.  Here  the  case  is  very  different  from 
what  occurs  in  similar  circumstances  in  a  simple  fracture.  Extensive  suppoia- 
tion  will  set  in  :  the  splinters,  if  completely  or  nearly  detached,  will  lose  their 
vitality,  and  not  only  produce  all  the  irritation  that  would  result  from  the 
inclusion  of  rough  and  pointed  foreign  bodies  in  the  interior  of  a  limb,  but,  if 
numerous,  will,  on  their  removal  or  separation,  leave  the  member  shortened 
and  permanently  deformed.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  will  depend  on  the 
seat  of  the  injury,  and  the  extent  of  the  comminution.  Compound  and  com- 
minuted fractures  of  the  femur,  may,  except  when  occurring  in  the  upper  third, 
generally  be  looked  upon  as  cases  for  immediate  amputation  {vide  p.  844)  ;  the 
only  other  exceptions  being  when  the  comminution  is  trifling,  the  splinters  large, 
and  lying  in  the  axis  of  the  bone,  and  the  subject  yomig.  In  the  arm,  fore- 
arm, and  hand,  and  in  the  leg,  provided  the  knee  and  ankle-joints  be  not 
involved,  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  removing  sphnters  of  detached  bone, 
and  sawing  off  smoothly  the  rugged  ends  of  the  fixed  fragments.  The  larger 
attached  and  "  secondary  "  pieces  should  be  left,  as  they  will  throw  out  calluB, 
and  become  buttresses  of  support  to  the  broken  bone  {iJide  p.  510).  If  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  splintered  bone  have  been  extracted  from  a  limb,  care 
must  be  taken  that  in  putting  up  the  fractui*e  too  complete  extension  is  not 
maintained,  lest  a  gap  be  left,  which  cannot  be  filled  up  by  new  bone,  and  a 
weakened  limb  result.  It  is  better  to  place  the  bones  in  proper  apposition,  and 
to  let  the  patient  recover  with  a  sliortened  but  strong  and  otherwise  useful  limb. 

5.  The  complication  of  a  bad  Compoimd  Fraotore  requixing  Ampntetioa 
low  down  in  a  Limb,  with  a  simple  Fraotoro  high  np,  is  a  serious  one. 
The  question  that  will  here  arise  is :  Should  the  amputation  be  perforEoed 
above  the  compound  and  below  the  simple  fracture,  or  above  both  ?  The 
answer  to  this  must  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  hmb  between  the  fractures. 
Suppose  that  there  be  a  badly  comminuted  and  compound  fracture  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg,  with  a  simple  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  thigh  ;  or  a  crush 
of  the  hand  or  fore-arm,  with  simple  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  humerus  ; 
how  should  the  Surgeon  act  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  course  to  adopt 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  would  mainly  depend  on  the  conditions  of  the  inter- 
mediate soft  parts.  If  these  be  sound,  free  from  extravasation,  not  contused 
or  lacerated,  the  limb  may  with  safety  be  removed  just  above  the  lower  future, 
the  upper  fracture  being  treated  on  ordinary  principles.  But  if  there  be  exten- 
sive bruising  of  the  limb  w^ith  ecchymosis  or  deep  extravasation  between  the 
fractures,  then  it  would  clearly  be  useless  to  amputate  low  down,  as  not  only 
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•rrmid  the  Btump  have  to  be  formed  of  severely  injured  tissues,  but  if  septic 
iLdiimmation  set  in  at  the  seat  of  operation,  it  would  speedily  spread  upwards 
Id  the  higher  fracture,  converting  it  into  a  compound  one  of  the  worse  kind. 
In  gQch  cases,  therefore,  where  there  is  extensive  disorganization  of  the  inter- 
vtning  soft  parts,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  course  for  the  Surgeon  to 
poisue  is  to  remove  the  limb  at  or  above  the  line  of  the  higher  fracture. 

G.  The  complication  of  a  Diflloeation  high  up  with  a  bad  Compoimd 
Ttactm  low  down,  aa  when  the  shoulder  is  dislocated,  and  the  hand  is 
crushed,  is  not  so  serious  ;  the  dislocation  having  been  reduced,  the  limb  may 
\pt  amputated  low  down  with  safety.  This  practice  I  had  occasion  to  adopt 
Mjnie  years  since  in  a  young  man  who  met  with  a  bad  crush  of  the  hand  and 
fore-arm,  with  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  in  consequence  of  the 
limb  having  become  entangled  in  machinery.  If,  however,  the  compound 
fttuture,  unattended  by  any  of  the  complications  that  have  just  been  mentioned, 
Kcar  in  a  young  or  otherwise  healthy  subject,  we  must,  of  course,  attempt  to 
Bve  the  limb,  and  shall  generally  succeed  in  doing  so. 

In  some  cases  in  which  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  saving 
tb^'  limb,  especially  in  compound  fractures  of  the  upper  limb  and  foot,  the 
injuitd  part  may  be  dressed  antiseptically,  and  amputation,  if  necessary,  per- 
fnnned  at  a  later  period.  The  entire  exclusion  of  putrefaction  will  prevent 
tk!  ceptic  fever,  the  spreading  inflammation,  and  the  dangers  of  general  in- 
fcf.ti  ;D,  which  in  former  times  made  it  safer  to  perform  a  primary  amputation 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  prospects  of  recovery  without  were  very  doubtful. 

Tk£atx£NT  of  CoHPOimj)  Fbactube. — In  the  management  of  a  compound 
fn<.'tare,  more  especially  of  the  lower  extremity,  special  apparatus,  such  as 
U'lfityre's,  Listen's,  or  the  bracket-splints,  double  inclined  planes,  swing-boxes, 
ind  fracture-beds,  are  often  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  wound, 
lu  a^  to  dress  it  properly,  and  to  place  the  limb  in  the  best  position  for  union. 
b  many  cases  the  starched  or  plaster-bandage  may  very  advantageously  be 
t^l ;  but  it  requires  caution,  as  swelling  and  consequent  strangulation  of  the 
iimh  may  take  place  under  it. 

Th«re  are  several  points  that  require  special  attention.  These  are  :  1,  the 
^iuction  and  the  Management  of  any  Protruding  Bone ;  2,  the  Management 
>'  Splinters ;  3,  the  Treatment  of  Oozing  of  Blood ;  4,  the  Treatment  of  the 
^»und.  Together  these  make  up  the  whole  treatment  of  these  injuries,  in 
iiMS  in  which  the  limb  admits  of  being  saved. 

i.  The  Badnction  of  oomponzid  fractnzos  must  be  accomplished  with 
;at  same  care  and  gentleness  aa  that  of  simple  ones.  In  the  majority 
^f  (^ases,  no  great  difficulty  is  experienced ;  and  after  reduction,  the  limb 
^iroQld  be  placed  on  a  well-padded  splint,  properly  protected  in  the  neigh- 
^'urhcyjd  of  the  wound  with  oiled  silk,  so  as  to  prevent  soiUng  of  the  pads 
>J  blood  and  discharge.  In  some  cases,  however,  considerable  difficulty 
^.'*r  in  the  reduction,  from  the  protrusion  of  one  of  the  broken  fragments 
^lti(*h  has  been  driven  through  the  skin,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  by 
iTcieiis  handling  of  the  limb  in  carrying  the  patient,  or  else  by  the  muscular 
•  btr^ctions  dragging  the  lower  fragment  forcibly  upwards,  and  thus  causing 
M^'Hitiun  of  the  integument  The  protruded  bone,  after  being  carefully 
•'^Oi*^  with  some  antiseptic  solution,  must,  if  possible,  be  gently  replaced,  by 
*-U\iu^  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  and  then  bringing  the  soft  parts  over  it. 
'^luetimea,  however,  it  is  so  tightly  embraced  by  the  skin,  which  appears  to  be 
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doubled  in  underneath,  that  enlargement  of  the  wound  becomes  necessary 
before  it  can  be  replaced.  In  other  cases,  again,  reduction  cannot  be  effected 
or  maintained,  unless  the  sharp  and  projecting  point  of  bone  be  sawn  off. 
This  is  best  done  with  an  ordinary  amputating  saw,  the  neighbouring  soft 
parts  being  protected  with  a  split  card ;  or  else  by  passing  the  blade  of  a 
Butcher's  saw  under  the  bone  and  cutting  upwards.  The  limb,  as  I  have 
found  in  several  cases  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this 
procedure,  is  not  ultimately  weakened  nor,  necessarily,  shortened  by  it. 

2.  In  the  Xasiagemeiit  of  Splinters  the  Surgeon  will  be  guided  by  the 
circumstances.  If  the  splinter  be  completely  loose  and  small  it  is  always 
better  removed.  If  it  be  very  large,  two  inches  or  more  in  length,  forming  in 
lact  rather  a  fragment  of  the  bone  than  a  splinter,  it  may  be  left,  even  when 
completely  loose.  If  a  splinter  is  still  attached  by  periosteum  it  may  usually 
be  safely  left,  even  when  small. 

8.  Tresitiiieiit  of  Oosing  of  Blood. — In  cases  in  which  there  is  evidently 
no  important  vessel  wounded,  blood  often  continues  to  ooze  slowly  from  the 
wound,  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether  anything  should  be  done  to  arrest 
it.  The  only  means  at  our  command  are  elevation  of  the  limb,  cold,  and 
pressure.  The  two  former  of  these  may  be  resorted  to  whenever  the  oorang 
may  seem  sufficient  to  render  it  necessary,  but  pressure  should  be  avoided  if 
possible.  The  blood  is  coming  in  all  probability  from  the  deep  parts,  very 
often  from  the  bone  itself;  pressure,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
bleeding  surface.  If  applied  externally  it  merely  causes  the  intermuscular 
spaces  and  the  cavity  of  the  wound  to  be  distended  with  blood,  and  should 
decomposition  follow  the  consequences  are  most  serious.  The  oozing  will 
always  stop  by  itself  after  a  few  hours,  and  if  the  patient  should  lose  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  in  that  way  it  is  better  than  having  the  same  quantity 
extravasated  into  the  limb. 

4.  The  Treatmont  of  tbe  Wound. — ^After  the  reduction,  the  great 
object  is,  if  possible,  to  convert  the  compound  into  a  simple  fracture  by  the 
closure  of  the  external  wound.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  danger 
and  delays  of  suppuration  are  avoided.  The  chance  of  successfully  closing 
the  wound  in  the  soft  parts  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  wound  and 
whether  it  has  been  made  by  transfixion  of  the  skin  by  the  sharp  angular 
fragment,  or  by  the  direct  violence  which  has  occasioned  the  fracture.  If  the 
wound  be  small,  clean  cut,  and  occasioned  by  the  protrusion  of  the  fragment 
rather  than  by  the  direct  violence  which  occasioned  the  fracture,  we  may  hope 
to  succeed  in  our  object  by  following  Sir  A.  Cooper's  recommendation  of 
applying  to  it  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  blood,  or,  what  is  better,  saturated 
with  collodion  or  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  thus  obtaining  union  under  a 
scab.  The  dressing  should  be  left  undisturbed  until  it  loosens  of  itself,  at  the 
end  of  a  week  or  two,  when  the  wound  will  probably  be  found  to  be  closed. 
If,  however,  the  patient  after  a  few  days  begin  to  complain  of  pain,  if  the 
temperature  rise  and  the  leg  l)Ccome  red,  hot  and  swollen,  the  crust  must  be 
at  once  removed ;  and  if  pus  flow  from  beneath  it,  it  is  safer  at  once  to  enlarge 
the  wound  freely. 

Supposing  the  case  to  be  one  in  which  from  the  size  of  the  wound,  or  the 
amount  of  swelling,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  hope  to  close  the  wound  by 
scabbing,  the  Surgeon  must  then  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  aa  in 
the  treatment  of  any  other  open  wound.    The  objects  in  view  are,  1.  To 
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clean  the  wound  thoroaghly ;  2.  To  provide  good  drainage ;  8.  To  prevent 
decomposition  of  the  diflcharges  and  infection  of  the  wound  ;  and  4.  To 
maintain  perfect  rest. 

deaning  the  Wound. — It  is  better  in  all  cases,  whatever  mode  of  dressing 
it  is  intended  to  adopts  to  syringe  the  wound  out  with  some  antiseptic  solu- 
tion, as  by  this  means  any  dirt  which  may  have  been  forced  into  the  wound  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  or  have  adhered  to  the  bone  if  it  have  been  pro- 
truded, may  be  washed  out.    The  best  solutions  are  carbolic  acid  and  water 
(1  to  20)  ;  tincture  of  iodine  and  water  (1  to  80)  :  or  chloride  of  zinc  (20grB. 
to  an  ounce).    The  skin  round  the  wound  may  also  be  cleaned  with  the  same 
solution.    It  is  better,  however,  not  to  wash  it  at  all,  but  to  wipe  the  surface 
clean  with  dry  rag  or  cotton*wool,  rather  than  to  use  common  unpurified 
water.    In  syringing  out  the  wound,  a  glass  syringe  with  a  piece  of  stiff 
india-rubber  tubing  on  the  nozzle  should  be  used.    This  will  penetrate  all 
parts  of  the  wound  and  yet  is  not  rigid  enough  to  force  its  way  amongst 
sound  tissues.    The  lotion  must  be  allowed  to  flow  out  freely,  so  as  to  avoid 
injecting    the    surrounding   lymph-spaces.      Having    cleaned    the   wound 
thoroughly,  provision  must  he  made  for  efficient  drainage.    In  many  cases  the 
wound  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  perfect  drainage  ;  if  it  should  not  be  so,  it 
may  be  enlarged,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  justifiable,  however  large  the  wound 
may  be,  to  insert  stitches.    If  the  skin  \a  much  undermined  a  counter-opening 
may  often  be  made  with  advanti^e,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.     The 
prevention  of  decomposition  of  the  discharges  and  infection  of  the  wound  is  carried 
out  by  one  of  the  methods  of  dressing  aheady  described  in  the  Chapter  on 
Wounds.    Amongst  these  the  carbolic-gauze-dressing  will  be  found  one  of  the 
most  certain  and  most  successful,  and  a  few  points  require  notice  with  regard 
to  its  application  to  compound  fractures.    In  many  compound  fractures  the 
air  gets  sucked  in  by  the  movements  of  the  limb,  and  can  be  felt  crepitating 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  wound. 
In  these  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  force  the  solution  as  far  as  the  air 
has  gone,  as  it  seems  to  deposit  its  dust  close  to  the  wound,  where  it  can 
be  reached  easily  by  the  disinfectant.    If  the  wound  is  many  hours  old  or 
very  dirty,  it  is  well  to  put  into  it  some  iodoform  in  crystal  to  ensure  a  more 
permanent  disinfecting  action.    In  applying  the  dressing  care  must  be  taken  in 
wrapping  it  round  the  limb  to  see  that  it  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  opened 
when  it  requires  changing,  while  the  limb  is  lying  well  supported  and  in  a  com- 
fortable position.    Thus  in  the  case  of  a  fracture  of  the  leg  treated  by  Gline's 
lateral  splints,  the  edge  of  the  dressing  should  be  under  the  internal  splint  so 
that  it  can  be  opened  without  disturbing  the  fracture  while  the  leg  lies  on  the 
outer  splint.    The  dressings  must  be  held  in  position  by  the  splints ;  no 
bandage  must  be  put  on  under  the  splints,  as  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  with- 
out disturbing  the  ends  of  the  bone.    The  dressing  must,  in  ordinary  cases, 
be  changed  at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours.    It  will  be  found  to  be 
soaked  in  an  abundant  red  serous  discharge ;  the  wound  will  be  completely 
filled  by  a  smooth  layer  of  blood-clot,  level  with  the  skin,  which  must  on  no 
account  be  disturbed.    It  must  be  covered  immediately  with  a  fresh  piece  of 
•♦protective,"  and  a  double  layer  of  wet  gauze  and  the  dressing  reapplied. 
After  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  dress  the  wound  till  the  discharge  shows  at 
the  edge  of  the  dressing.    If  all  goes  well  the  blood-clot  remains  unchanged, 
or  at  most  becomes  grey  on  the  surface  until,  after  a  variable  period,  from. 
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two  to  three  weeks,  it  will  be  foand  to  have  been  completely  replaced  by 
granulation-tissue,  which  has  gradually  grown  up  ftx)m  beneath  and  absorbed 
it.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  clot  itself  becomes  organized.  If 
the  wound  be  very  small  and  the  fracture  unaccompanied  by  much  injury  to 
the  soft  parts,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  dressing  can  be  left  unchanged 
for  two  weeks  or  more,  when  the  wound  will  be  found  to  have  healed  as  if 
under  a  scab.  In  carrying  out  the  antiseptic  treatment  by  the  carbolic-gauze- 
dressing,  the  spray  will  be  found  to  give  additional  security,  but  it  is  the  least 
essential  part  of  the  treatment.  Unskilful  dressing  will,  however,  undo  half  the 
good  done  by  the  prevention  of  decomposition  ;  the  superficial  clpt  is  broken 
down,  the  growing  granulation-tissue  torn,  and  suppuration  frequently  foUowa 
from  rough  handling  during  the  time  the  dressing  is  being  changed.  The 
results  of  this  treatment  of  compound  fractures  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  dry  antiseptic  dressings,  as  iodoform-wool,  salicylic  wool,  and  salicylic 
silk,  have  also  given  excellent  results ;  as  also  has  the  terebene-and-oil-diessing. 
These,  as  they  do  not  require  changing  so  frequently,  give  more  perfect  rest 
than  the  antiseptic  gauze-dressing ;  but  they  are  not  as  certain  in  the  preven- 
tion of  decomposition. 

If,  as  must  frequently  happen,  the  necessary  materials  are  not  at  hand  for 
a  genuine  antiseptic  dressing,  the  wound  must  be  treated  by  strict  attention 
to  cleanliness,  rest,  and  drainage.  Antiseptic  lotions  may  be  used,  and  the 
wound  be  left  as  open  as  possible  for  the  exit  of  discharges.  If  these  be 
retained  in  the  limb  by  the  external  wound  being  kept  closed  by  the  dressing, 
deep  infiltration  of  the  areolar  inter-muscular  planes  will  ensue,  with  much 
tension  and  difiuse  suppiu*ation  accompanied  by  severe  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, and  followed  probably  by  pysemia.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of 
the  free  vent  thus  afforded  to  the  discharges,  and  of  their  retention  being 
avoided,  that  many  of  the  worst-looking  cases  of  compound  fracture,  especially 
of  the  leg — those  in  which  there  has  been  extensive  sloughing  of  the  soft 
parts  around  the  wound,  with  exposure  of  the  fractured  fragments — eventually 
do  the  best.  The  danger  in  such  cases  is  a  remote  one,  from  hectic  and 
exhaustion ;  not  an  immediate  and  grave  one,  from  septic  absorption,  resulting 
from  the  infiltration  of  the  limb. 

If  the  antiseptic  treatment  fail  or  cannot  be  made  use  of,  and  suppuration 
takes  place,  with  decomposition  of  the  discharges,  an  endeavour  must  be  made 
to  moderate  the  inffammaiion  and  lessen  the  constitutional  disturbance.  Thia 
is  best  efi'ected  by  fixing  the  limb  on  a  splint  in  such  a  way  that,  although 
the  wound  can  be  cleaned  and  attended  to,  the  apparatus  shall  be  left  undis- 
turbed and  untouched  as  long  as  possible.  The  great  art  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  a  compound  fracture  under  these  circumstances  consists  in  not 
disturbing  the  limb  ;  for  days  or  even  weeks  it  may  sometimes  advantageously 
be  left  without  interference  when  once  it  has  been  carefully  put  up.  Should  much 
swelling  take  place,  and  the  wound  become  inflamed  and  sloughy,  and  should 
much  inflammation  be  set  up  in  the  limb,  this  may  be  moderated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  warm  antiseptic  applications,  the  best  when  available  being  boracic 
acid  lint  moistened  in  warm  water.  The  part  should  be  elevated  and  but 
lightly  covered,  the  bed-clothes  being  well  raised  by  means  of  a  cradle,  so  as 
not  to  press  on  the  limb ;  care  being  taken,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  bandagea 
be  applied  very  loosely,  merely  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  force  to  retain  the 
limb  upon  the  splint,  as  inflammatoty  infiltration,  that  might  rapidly  iuduoe 
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strangalation  of  the  part,  is  apt  to  ensue.  The  constitutional  irritation  must 
be  subdued  by  the  administration  of  opiates,  together  with  an  aperient ;  and 
these  medicines  must  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  during  the  first  few  days. 
Moderate  and  cooling  regimen  must  be  employed,  and  the  patient  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible.  In  many  cases,  if  the  patient  be  addicted  to  drinking, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  soon  assumes  the  irritative  form  :  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  of  great  moment  that  support,  and  even  stimulants,  be  freely 
given  ;  they  must  be  allowed  from  the  very  first,  and  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  depression  of  the  patient's  strength,  or  as  symptoms  of  nervous  irritation 
come  on. 

If  there  be  much  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  soft  parts,  and  bruising, 
great  tension  of  the  limb,  followed  by  unhealthy  suppuration  and  sloughing, 
will  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound ;  free  incisions  are  then 
required  to  remove  the  tension  and  strangulation  of  the  tissues,  and,  by 
letting  out  the  decomposing  blood  and  pus,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  the  occurrence 
of  gangrene,  and  diminish  the  fever  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  the 
products  of  putrefaction.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  much  injury  results  from 
blindly  following  as  a  routine-practice  in  all  cases  indiscriminately,  the  treat- 
ment which  is  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  value  in  some ;  viz.,  that  of  keeping 
over  the  wound,  with  a  view  to  closure  by  the  first  intention,  any  impervious 
dressiDg,  whether  antiseptic,  plasters,  or  a  pad  of  lint  soaked  in  blood,  that 
has  become  hard  and  impermeable.  The  natural  vent  to  the  discharge 
through  the  external  opening  being  interfered  with,  deep  infiltration  takes 
place  through  the  areolar  planes  of  the  limb,  and  the  most  extensive  local  mis- 
chief may  result,  pyaemia  being  almost  certain  to  ensue.  As  soon  as  suppura- 
tion is  fairly  established,  fomentations  of  boracic  lint  or  thick  moist  oakum- 
dressing  should  be  applied,  and  the  wound  may  be  sprinkled  with  iodoform ; 
the  burrowing  of  matter  must  be  prevented  by  making  counter-openings  where 
neoenary,  and  by  attention  to  the  position  of  the  limb.  The  wound  must  be 
frequently  syringed  with  carbolic-acid-lotion,  Condy's  fluid,  or  some  other  anti* 
septic.  The  fracture-apparatus  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  especially  in 
smnmer ;  the  bandages  changed  as  often  as  soiled,  and  the  pads  well  protected 
with  oiled  silk.  During  this  period  various  complications,  such  as  septicaemia, 
pyaemia,  erysipelas,  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  and  veins,  and  septic  pneu- 
monia, are  apt  to  occur,  requiring  special  consideration  and  treatment ;  so 
also,  if  the  discharge  be  abundant,  hectic,  with  its  sweats,  and  gastro-intestinal 
irritation  may  come  on,  requiring  full  support  of  the  powers  of  the  system, 
and  the  administration  of  the  mineral  acids  and  other  remedies,  according  to 
circumstances.  As  the  confinement  to  bed  is  necessarily  very  prolonged  in 
these  cases,  often  extending  through  many  weeks  and  months,  the  state  of  the 
patient's  back  should  be  attended  to,  and  he  should  early  be  placed  upon  a 
water-cuflhion,  or  hydrostatic  bed,  lest  sores  supervene.  As  the  wound  gradually 
heals,  it  may  be  dressed  with  some  stimulating  lotion  as  the  red  or  blue  wash. 
The  bone  will  often  be  observed  lying  white  and  bare,  bathed  in  pus,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound.  But  even  in  this  apparently  unfavourable  condition  it 
may  recover,  granulations  graduaUy  springing  up  on  its  surface  and  covering 
it  in ;  in  other  cases,  necrosis  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  takes  place,  and 
perfect  consolidation  does  not  occur  until  the  bone  has  separated.  Curling 
has  shown  that  those  portions  of  necrosed  bone  which  are  connected  with  the 
lower  fragment  are  slowest  in  detaching  themselves.     In  some  instances  a 
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large  quantity  of  provisional  calluB  is  thrown  ont,  in  which  the  necroBed  bone 
is  implicated  ;  and  then  the  process  of  separation  becomes  extremely  tedious 
and  protracted,  and  amputation  may  not  uncommonly  become  necessary,  from 
the  powers  of  the  patient  being  unable  to  bear  up  in  so  prolonged  a  struggle. 
So  soon  as  some  consolidation  has  taken  place,  the  limb  should  be  firmly  put 
up  in  gutta-percha  or  leather  splints,  with  a  starched  or  plaster-bandage,  so  as 
to  enable  the  patient  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  to  change  the  air  of  his  room, 
and  thus  to  keep  up  his  general  health.  In  fitting  these  splints,  care  must  be 
taken  to  make  an  aperture  opposite  the  wound,  through  which  it  may  be 
dressed  (Fig.  178). 

Neud6rf er  has  introduced  a  dry  plaster-of -Paris  dressing  for  compound  frac- 
tures, especially  those  produced  by  gun-shot,  and  indeed,  for  all  attended  by 
excessive  suppuration.  From  this  means  he  derived  the  best  possible  resolte 
in  the  German  wars  of  1864  and  1866.  His  method  is  as  follows.  Beneath 
the  seat  of  injury  he  places  eight  layers  of  linen  cloth,  and  on  this  several 
pounds  of  dry  gypsum  are  poured,  so  that  it  lies  under  and  around  the 
fracture  until  there  is  a  wall  heaped  up  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  which 
is  also  covered  in.  The  linen  cloths  are  then  brought  over  like  a  many- 
tailed  bandage,  and  the  whole  is  tied  up  by  short  lengths  of  bandage.  As  the 
plaster  becomes  impregnated  with  pus,  it  is  scraped  off,  but  the  wound  is  on  no 
account  to  be  meddled  with  ;  new  plaster  is  applied  where  the  old,  which  has 
become  pasty,  has  been  removed.  Neudorfer  states  that,  when  compound 
fracture  has  been  treated  by  the  fixed  plaster-bandage,  this  should  be  generally 
removed  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days ;  after  this  the  dry  method,  as  above 
described,  may  be  applied,  and  no  splint  or  other  extending  or  containing 
apparatus  is  required.  It  may  be  observed  that,  as  plaster  of  Pans  does  not 
^'set"  with  albuminous  fluids,  it  is  not  hardened  by  the  pus,  but  merely 
absorbs  it,  becoming  pasty. 

The  time  required  for  the  proper  consolidation  of  a  compound  fracture  varies 
greatly,  according  to  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  bones  and  soft  parts, 
and  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient.  In  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  requires  double  or  treble  the  time  that  is  necessary  for  the  uni<»i  of 
a  simple  fracture.  Much  stiffness  of  the  limb  from  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and 
tendons  will  continue  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  this  may  gradually  be 
removed  by  frictions  and  douches. 

Saoondary  Ampntetion  may  become  necessary  from  the  occurrence  of 
traumatic  gangrene,  and  then  it  must  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples already  laid  down  when  speaking  of  that  operation ;  but  more  frequently 
it  is  required  from  failure  of  the  powers  of  the  patient  in  consequence  of  septic 
fever,  induced  by  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  from  the  wound 
and  the  infiltrated  parts  around,  or  by  hectic  resulting  fix>m  chronic  septic 
suppuration  and  slow  necrosis  of  the  bones.  In  these  circumstances^  by 
removing  the  source  of  the  mischief  in  time  and  seizing  an  interval  when  the 
fever  is  at  its  lowest  point,  the  patient's  life  will  in  all  probability  be  preserved; 
the  results  of  secondary  amputation  ibr  compound  fracture  in  these  conditions 
being  by  no  means  un&vourable.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  speedily 
the  constitutional  symptoms  subside  after  the  removal  of  the  source  from 
which  the  absorption  of  septic  matter  is  taking  place  ;  the  patient  often  sleep- 
ing well  and  taking  his  food  with  appetite  the  day  after  the  operation. 

The  proper  period  to  seize  for  the  performance  of  secondary  amputation  in 
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the  earlier  stages  of  the  injury  is  of  fcen  a  most  critical  point.  As  a  rale  it  may 
be  stated  that,  if  the  limb  be  not  removed  daring  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
eight  or  ten  days  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  operation  is  done  ;  as 
daring  that  time  the  patient  is  suffering  acutely  from  the  early  septic  fever, 
and  operations  during  this  stage  are  notoriously  fatal.  But  when  granulations 
begin  to  spring  up  in  the  wound  and  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  further  absorption 
of  septic  matter,  the  fever  subsides,  and  the  limb  may  be  removed  with  the 
best  prospect  of  success.  The  thermometer  is  the  great  guide  ;  as  soon  as  it 
has  decidedly  fallen  from  the  high  septic  fever  point  of  alx)ut  104**  F.  to  105"*  F. 
to  about  100°  F.  or  lower,  the  operation  may  be  safely  undertaken.  Should  it 
appear,  however,  that  the  patient  is  becoming  rapidly  exhausted,  and  will 
hardly  survive  to  the  desired  time,  amputation  may  be  performed  as  a  last 
chance  during  the  period  of  septic  fever.  In  these  circumstances,  however, 
the  operation  is  seldom  successful ;  the  stump  becomes  sloughy,  diffuse  in- 
flammation comes  on,  septicaemia  or  pyaamia  may  set  in,  and  the  patient 
speedily  dies.  In  other  cases,  after  the  first  fall  of  the  temperature,  it  may 
frequently  rise  again  from  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  necrosed  bone,  or  from  burrowing  of  pus  amongst  the  muscles ;  or  the 
patient  may  gradually  be  worn  out  by  the  profuse  discharge.  In  these  cases 
the  patient's  power  must  not  be  allowed  to  sink  to  the  last  ebb  before  amputa- 
tion is  performed  ;  as  then  the  shock  may  destroy  life,  or,  if  he  survive,  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  operation  in  his  weakened  state  predisposes  him  to  be 
attacked  by  the  various  infective  processes  to  which  wounds  are  liable.  Much 
as  ''conservative"  surgery  is  to  be  be  admired  and  cultivated,  and  hasty  or 
annecessary  operation  to  be  deprecated,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  life  of  the 
patient  is  occasionally  jeopardized,  and  even  lost,  by  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  Surgeon  to  operate  sufiiciently  early  in  cases  of  compound  firacture,  and 
by  too  prolonged  attempts  at  saving  the  injured  limb. 

The  success  of  the  operation  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  after- 
treatment.  Large  quantities  of  stimulants  and  support  are  often  required  in 
London  practice  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sinking.  I  have  frequently  given 
with  the  best  results,  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  brandy,  twelve  or  sixteen  of  port 
wine,  or  two  or  three  pints  of  porter,  in  the  twenty-four  hours  after  these 
operations,  with  beef-tea,  arrow-root,  or  meat,  if  the  patient  would  take  it,  and 
have  found  it  absolutely  necessaiy  to  do  so  to  obviate  death  from  exhaustion. 

At  a  later  period,  when,  some  weeks  or  months  having  elapsed,  the  fracture 
has  not  united,  the  bones  are  necrosing,  and  the  patient  is  being  worn  out  by 
hectic,  amputation  must  be  performed  at  any  convenient  moment,  and  is  often 
done  with  great  success  if  it  be  not  deferred  till  too  late ;  for  here  the  cause  of 
the  mischief  is  entirely  local,  and  the  constitution,  suffering  only  by  the 
debility  resulting  from  it,  quickly  raUies  when  it  is  removed. 

Bendiko,  Bebbeakikg,  and  BESETTiNa  Bones. — It  may  happen,  that  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  a  fractured  bone  is  found  in  a  faulty  position. 
At  this  period  the  bond  of  union  is  soft  and  yielding,  and  the  displacement,  if 
angolar,  may  usually  be  remedied  by  frequent  re-adjustment  of  the  apparatus, 
and  more  particularly  by  bandaging  the  fractured  fragments  in  opposite 
directions,  or  by  the  use  of  pads  pressing  on  the  extremities  of  the  broken  bones. 
If  this  period  be  allowed  to  pass  by,  and  the  fracture  be  allowed  to  become 
consolidated,  it  may  be  found  to  be  so  hctdly  s$t  that  it  is  necessary  to  forcibly 
bend  or  break  the  callas,  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  limb.  When 
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the  displacement  is  angular,  and  the  consolidation  not  very  firm,  as  is  nsoally 
the  case,  this  may  be  done  readily  enough  ;  but  if  the  displacement  be  longi- 
tudinal, and  much  time  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remove  the  deformity.  The  bending  or 
breaking  of  the  callus  is  best  done  under  the  influence  of  chloroform :  the 
fiticture  being  then  put  up  again,  speedy  and  perfect  consolidation  will  ensue. 
In  this  way  I  have  several  times  remedied  a  faulty  position  in  fractured 
bones,  although  from  six  to  ten  weeks  had  elapsed  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
injury. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  simple  force  exerted  by  the  unaided  strength  of 
the  Surgeon  wiuUoe  U.  break  Jbone.    But  «hodd  aevenU  moS^ve 


Fig.  182.— Batcher's  Clamp  for  B«-fhicturing  a  Badly  Set  Bone. 


elapsed  since  the  consolidation,  the  unaided  strength  will  not  prove  sufficient. 
In  such  cases,  Butcher  has  successftilly  employed  a  surgical  clamp  (Fig.  182), 
by  the  pressure  of  which  the  bone  may  be  broken  across  at  its  displaced  angle, 
even  though  the  fiaulty  union  is  of  several  months'  duration. 

Should  the  consolidation  of  the  fracture  be  too  firm  to  admit  of  re^bending, 
or  re-breaking,  subcutanMUS  ostwtomy  may  be  employed  in  some  cases  wiUi 
advantage.  Tliis  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  chisel,  or  by  Adams's  narrow* 
bladed  saw.  With  this  latter  instrument  I  have  divided  the  fibula  in  a  badly- 
set  Pott's  fracture,  where  the  bone  had  united  at  an  angle  pointing  inwards, 
and  thus  throwing  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  upwards.  The  same  operation 
may  be  applied  to  other  bones,  especially  to  those  of  the  fore-arm. 

A  bone  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  skilfully  set,  and  which 
presents  a  certain  amount  of  deformity  when  the  splints  or  apparatus  covering 
it  are  removed,  may  gradually  regain  its  proper  shape  if  left  to  itself.  This  it 
does  by  the  muscles  of  die  limb  moulding  the  callus,  whilst  still  aomewbat  soft 
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and  yielding,  into  a  proper  shape.  The  callns  may  be  quite  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  and  to  maintain  the  length  of  the  limb  in  its  full  integrity 
after  the  removal  of  all  apparatus,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  yielding  to  become 
slowly  and  gradually  shaped  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  when 
they  are  left  untranmielled  by  bandages. 

But  it  more  commonly  happens  that  a  limb  which,  when  taken  out  of  the 
splints  at  the  proper  period,  appears  to  be  straight  and  of  good  length, 
gradually  yields  under  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  strain  of  the  muscles  : 
60  that,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  great  and  most  unsightly  deformity 
occurs.  In  these  cases  the  Surgeon  is  often  unduly  blamed ;  and  to  his 
nnskilfulness  is  attributed  that  displacement  which,  in  reality,  is  due  to  the 
fiiiulty  character  of  the  callus.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  eveiy 
degree  of  firmness  of  the  callus,  from  that  which  is  of  normal  consistenoe 
to  that  which  is  quite  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  limb  or  body, 
and  that  yields  more  or  less  quickly  under  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
subjected. 

Delatsd  Union. — Occasionally,  more  particularly  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
femur,  tibia,  and  humerus,  the  union  between  the  broken  fragments  is  dslayed 
several  weeks  beyond  the  usual  period  of  perfect  consolidation.  This  arises, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  constitutional  debility,  rather  than  from  local 
causes.  Several  cases  of  delayed  union  have  been  recorded  in  which  repair 
readily  took  place  aft«r  the  employment  of  mercury;  indeed,  in  syphilitic 
subjects  the  constitutional  taint  should  always  be  treated.  A  not  unfrequent 
cause  of  delayed  union  is  "meddling"  with  the  fracture,  changing  the  appara- 
tus, removing  splints  or  frequently  testing  the  solidity.  When  it  is  found  at 
the  expiration  of  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  simple  fracture 
that  the  callus  is  still  yielding,  the  general  health  should  be  improved  by  tonics, 
diange  of  air,  &c.,  and  the  limb  securely  put  up  in  starched  or  plaster-of-Paris 
bandages.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  delayed  union  is  much  less  likely  to  occur  in 
patients  who  have  from  the  6rst  been  treated  by  the  starched  Imndage,  and 
allowed  to  move  about,  than  in  those  who  have  been  confined  to  bed  or  rather 
to  the  house  in  the  ordinary  way. 

IJNDNrrBD  Feactueb  and  False  Joints. — Some  bones,  when  broken, 
very  rarely  unite  by  bone,  their  fragments  being  kept  firm  merely  by  fibrous 
tissue,  in  some  cases  blended  with  the  aponeurotic  structures  of  the  part,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  patella.  This,  which  is  owing  to  a  want  of  apposition  of 
the  fragments,  and  is  dependent  on  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  part,  cannot 
be  considered  a  diseased  condition. 

It  occasionally  happens,  however,  in  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  or  the  articular 
end  of  a  long  bone,  that  proper  union  does  not  take  place,  and  we  get  either 
Ununited  Fracture  or  a  False  Joint. 

In  an  Vannited  Fr»6tiiro  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  rounded  and  the 
medullary  canal  closed  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which  is  sometimes  hard  and 
ebumated ;  more  often  the  ends  are  atrophied  and  somewhat  pointed.  They 
are  merely  connected  by  or  enveloped  in  some  loose  fibrous  tissue.  Ununited 
fracture  may  arise  in  one  of  three  ways  ;  1,  the  fragments  may  be  so  widely 
separated  that  no  uniting  material  could  form ;  2,  from  various  causes  no 
uniting  material,  but  loose  fibrous  tissue  has  been  formed,  and  8,  true  bony 
nnion  has  taken  place,  but  owing  to  some  peculiar  state  of  the  patient's  health, 
the  callas  has  become  absorbed  fuod  the  fracture  loosened. 
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In  Vilaa  Joint  there  has  usually  been  au  abundant  formation  of  the  early 
Boft  reparative  material  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  bony  calliu,  but  it  has 
failed  to  ossify,  and  has  become  developed  into  more  or  less  firm  fibrous  tissne, 
80  that  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  tied  together  by  strong  almost  li^mentoos 
bands.  The  stmcture  of  these  false  joints,  which  has  been  carefuUy  studied 
by  Rokitansky,  presents  two  distinct  varieties.  In  the  first,  which  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  hinge-joint,  we  find  that  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are 
smoothed  and  rounded,  invested  with  a  dense  fibrous  periosteum,  and  united 
to  one  another  by  thick  bands  of  ligamentous  tissue,  in  such  a  way  as  usually 
to  admit  of  considerable  lateral  movement,  though  sometimes  they  are  tolerably 
firm.  In  the  other  variety  the  joint  partakes  of  the  ball-and-socket  character, 
nanally  to  a  very  imperfect  degree,  but  sometimes  in  a  sufScicntly  well-developed 
manner — one  end  of  the  bone  being  rounded,  the  other  cup-shaped,  aud  both 
covered  by  a  firm  smooth  fibroid  tissue.  The  bones 
are  united  by  a  kind  of  capsule,  in  which  a  synovia- 
like  fluid  has  occasionally  been  found. 

The  form  that  the  false  joint  will  assume  de- 
pends on  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  influence 
it.    Thus,  when  occurring  in  the  shafts  of  long 
bones,  where  it  is  subjected  to  movements  of  flexion 
and  extension,  it  will  assume  the  hinge-form  ; 
whilst,  when  it  is  seated   in   the  articular  ends, 
where   it  is    more    subjected    to    movements    of 
rotation,  it  will  affect  the  ball-and-socket  character. 
Non-union  of  fracture,  whether  resultiug  in  false 
joint  or  in  ordinary  ununited  fracture,  is  undoubtedly 
very  rare.     I  have  very  seldom  met  with  it  in  my 
own  practice.    The  cases  that  have  been  under  my 
care  at  University  College  Hospital  have  almost 
all  been  sent  op  from  varioos  parte  of  the  country, 
and  probably  present  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  fiiKtures  that  have  occurred  in  the  districts  from 
Fig,  iS3.-F.iw  Joint  to  HoiiKnit  ^hlch  they  Came.      We  probably  exaggerate  the 
frequency  of  non-union,  if  we  say  that  it  ocean 
in  the  proportion  of  one  in  a  thonsand  cases  of   fracture  of  the  hmbs. 
OaiUM. — The  causes  of  onunited  &acture  and  of  false  joint  are  cotutUulional 
and  fotal. 

In  some  cases  the  Oonstitiitioiul  C»Tisa  appears  to  be  a  cachectic  tlalf  of 
the  system  occurring  from  some  diseases,  such  as  fever,  scurvy,  syphilis,  or 
cancer,  or  from  any  depressing  influence,  in  consequence  of  which  there  ia  a 
diminished  reparative  power.  If  callus  have  been  formed,  it  may,  under 
the  influence  of  these  constitutional  causes,  again  become  absorbed,  and  the 
fracture  may  thus  be  loosened.  This  is  said  to  be  especially  liable  to  occur  in 
Bcnrvy.  Here  debility,  independently  of  some  definite  constitutional  disease, 
will  not  lead  to  want  of  nnion  in  a  fracture.  In  fact,  in  many  very  weakly 
children,  fractures  will  unite  with  the  greatest  readiness;  or  if  union  be 
delayed  for  a  short  time  it  wilt,  on  the  improvement  of  health,  readily  t«kfl 
plaoe.  Indeed,  the  causes  that,  independently  of  local  conditions,  lead  to  non- 
union of  a  fractured  bone,  are  most  obscure.  In  many  cases  no  constitu- 
tional cause  for  the  want  of  onion  can  be  detected,  the  patient  being  ia 
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excellent  health,  strong,  and  robust     In  spontaneous  fractures,  union  seldom 
takes  place  very  readily  or  perfectly. 

Pregxuuiey  is  said  to  have  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  proper  union 
of  a  fracture  ;  this,  however,  I  consider  doubtful,  as  I  have  had  under  my 
care,  and  have  seen,  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  fracture  in  pregnant 
women,  which  united  in  the  ordinary  time.  Billroth  has  made  a  similar 
obsen^ation. 

Age. — Failure  of  union  in  fractures  is  very  rare  in  children,  and  when  it 
occurs  in  them  is  seldom  remediable,  unless  it  be  the  result  of  neglect  or  of 
improper  mechanical  treatment.  It  is  more  common  at  the  earlier  adult  and 
middle  ages.  Union  will  readily  occur  in  aged  individuaLs.  Indeed,  advanced 
age  appears  to  exercise  no  adverse  influence  on  the  repair  of  fractures.  I  have 
on  two  occasions,  in  my  own  practice,  known  very  firm  and  perfect  consolida- 
tion of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  to  take  place  in  women  of  ninety 
years  of  age  and  upwards. 

The  £oeal  Causes  are  various  and  important.  The  anatomical  condition 
of  the  fragments,  as  regards  their  vascular  suppli/y  ia  perhaps  that  on  which 
want  of  union  is  most  immediately  dependent  For  proper  union  to  take 
place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  callus  be  formed  from  both  sides  of  the  fracture. 
If  one  fragment  be  so  situated  that  sufficient  blood  is  not  sent  to  it  for  this 
pnrpose,  not  only  may  want  of  union,  but  necrosis,  occur.  This  is  exemplified 
in  fractures  of  the  superior  articular  ends  of  the  humerus  and  femur.  In 
intra-capsular  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  the  globular 
head,  being  detached  from  all  its  vascular  connections,  may  necrose.  In  intra- 
capsular fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  head  of  the  bone,  still  retaining 
some  vascular  connection  through  the  medium  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  has 
sufficient  blood  furnished  to  it  to  prevent  its  death,  but  not  enough  to  form 
callus — Whence  fibrous  union  takes  place.  In  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  the 
degree  of  union  will  be  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  the  conditions  of  the 
VEflcular  supply  to  the  fragments,  through  the  medium  of  the  nutrient  artery. 
The  influence  of  rupture  of  the  nutrient  artery  of  a  bone  by  the  line  of 
fracture  running  across  it,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  vascular  supply  of  one 
of  the  fragments,  has  been  investigated  by  Gueretin  ;  and  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  atrophy  of  the  bone  after  fracture,  has  been  shown  by  CurUng 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  interruption  of  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  through 
this  vessel.  He  states  that  the  portion  of  bone  on  that  side  of  the  foramen 
towards  which  the  blood  flows,  being  deprived  of  its  proper  vascular  supply, 
undergoes  certain  changes ;  the  medullary  canal  becoming  expanded  and  the 
osseous  tissue  less  dense.  Gueretin  has  collected  cases  that  tend  to  prove  the 
direct  connection  between  the  occurrence  of  ununited  fracture,  and  the  want 
of  proper  arterial  supply  to  one  of  the  fragments.  Thus,  in  the  humerus  the 
course  of  the  nutrient  artery  is  from  above  downwards  ;  and  of  thirteen 
cases  of  ununited  fracture,  nine  were  found  to  be  situated  above  the  canal  in 
which  the  vessel  is  lodged.  In  the  fore-arm,  where  the  nutrient  artery 
passes  from  below  upwards,  of  eight  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  seven  occurred 
below  this  vessel,  and  only  one  above.  Adams,  has,  however,  shown  that  the 
number  and  size,  as  well  as  position,  of  the  arteries  entering  the  bone,  vary 
considerably ;  and  hence  the  objection  that  non-union  may  occur  in  a  fracture 
of  any  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  whereas  the  nutrient  artery  is  found 
only  at  one  spot,  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  very  valid  one. 
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Some  hones  are  much  more  lidbU  than  others  to  non-union  of  their  fractures. 
According  to  the  statistics  collected  by  Norris,  it  would  appear  that  the  femur, 
the  humerus,  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  of  the  forearm,  and  lasUj  the  lower 
jaw,  are  those  in  which  ununited  fractures  most  frequently  occur.  Thus  out 
of  150  cases,  48  occurred  in  the  femur^  48  in  the  humerus,  33  in  the  leg,  19 
in  the  forearm,  and  2  in  the  lower  jaw.  This  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  frequency  of  fracture  in  these  bones  ;  for,  according  to  Bruns,  of  all  frac- 
tures, 18  per  cent,  occur  in  the  forearm,  15  to  16  in  the  leg,  7  in  the  humerus, 
and  6  in  the  femur.  Hamilton  states  that  in  his  experience  the  humerus  is 
more  commonly  the  seat  of  an  ununited  fracture  than  the  femur ;  and  m j 
experience  agrees  with  his. 

One  cause  that  may  operate  in  leading  to  want  of  union  in  a  fracture  is  the 
application  of  a  bandage  directly  and  too  tightly  to  the  limb.  When  this  is 
done,  the  vascular  supply  to  the  broken  bone  is  strangled,  the  muscles  and  soft 
textures  want  nutrition,  and  consequently,  it  fortiori,  reparative  actions  are 
interfered  with,  and  callus  is  not  formed  of  proper  consistence  or  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  consolidation  of  the  fracture. 

The  occurrence  of  ununited  fracture  is  occasionally  attributed  to  the 
ivant  of  proper  apposition  of  the  fragments  which  are  so  situated  that  instead 
of  the  broken  surfaces  being  in  contact,  rotation  of  the  limb  has  caused  the 
outer  and  periosteal  aspects  to  touch.  Doubtless,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be 
so  occasioned :  but  I  believe  that  these  causes  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  in 
their  operation  as  the  constitutional  and  local  conditions  that  have  already  been 
pointed  out.  The  interposition  of  a  pie€e  of  muscle  between  the  fragments  may 
prevent  union.  Of  this  I  saw  an  interesting  instance  some  years  ago,  in  which 
want  of  union  in  a  fractured  femur  was  owing  to  perforation  of  the  vastus 
muscle  by  the  upper  fragment,  and  its  entanglement  between  the  broken  ends* 
But  it  is  very  certain  that,  to  whatever  condition,  local  or  constitutional,  non- 
imion  of  a  fi^cture  may  be  due,  it  is  in  very  many  cases  quite  impossible  to 
assign  to  it  any  cause  appreciable  by  the  Surgeon. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  variously  estimated  by  different  authors, 
the  cause  of  non-union  is  inefficient  maintenance  of  rest  during  treatment. 

Compound  fractures  much  more  often  fail  to  unite  than  simple  ;  in  many 
cases  this  is  due  to  loss  of  bone  by  necrosis. 

The  Treatment  of  nniuiited  fraotnze  must  not  be  conducted  by  local 
means  only;  constitutional  measures  should  not  be  neglected.  We  cannot 
expect  the  formation  of  firm  and  strong  callus  unless  the  general  health  be  in 
a  satisfactory  state.  If  callus  have  not  been  formed,  or  if,  after  formation,  it 
have  been  absorbed  under  the  influence  of  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  the 
improvement  of  the  patient's  health,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fiucture  is  pat 
up  again  firmly,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  brought  into  close  apposition, 
may  bring  about  perfect  union.  In  some  instances  of  ununited  fincture  or 
delayed  union  in  syphilitic  subjects,  union  speedily  takes  place  after  the  admi- 
nistration of  some  preparation  of  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium,  according  to 
the  stage  of  the  constitutional  affection.  I  have  had  under  my  care  at  the  Hos- 
pital, a  man  with  ununited  fracture  of  the  femur  from  absorption  of  the  callus 
four  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  under  the  influence  of  incipient 
phthisis  and  debility  induced  by  want  of  food :  perfect  consolidation  of  the 
fracture  was  produced  by  giving  [him  cod-liver  oil  and  good  diet,  with  re«t  in 
bed  and  a  starched  bandage  to  the  limb.    Hence  it  is  evident  that  impaired 
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nntrition  may  prevent  union,  even  after  callus  has  been  fonned,  and  that 
improvement  of  the  nutritive  activity  of  the  body  may  of  itself  lead  to  con- 
solidation of  the  fragments.  If  there  be  no  very  evident  cause  for  the  want 
of  union,  it  will  occasionally  suffice  to  put  up  the  fracture  firmly  in  leather  or 
^tta-percha  splints,  with  a  starched  bandage,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  then  to 
allow  the  patient  to  move  about  upon  crutches,  so  that  his  gener^  health  may 
not  suffer,  at  the  same  time  that  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment  is  followed.  I  have 
seen  several  cases  in  which  the  want  of  union  appeared  to  have  resulted  from 
too  long  confinement  of  the  patient  to  his  bed,  and  the  consequent  impairment 
of  his  health,  consolidation  taking  place  when  a  more  favourable  hygienic 
system  was  enforced.  This  simple  plan  can,  however,  be  useftd  only  if  but  a 
short  time,  at  most  some  months,  have  elapsed  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
injury.  In  some  cases,  the  empirical  administration  of  mercury  is  attended 
with  success.  In  a  case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus  that  was  admitted 
into  the  University  College  Hospital  under  Listen,  fifteen  weeks  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury,  union  was  induced  within  a  month  by  putting  up 
the  limb  in  splints,  and  salivating  the  patient.  When  the  want  of  union  arises 
from  malignant  disease,  nothing  can  be  done. 

At  the  same  time,  with  appropriate  constitutional  treatment,  suitable  local 
ntMns  must  be  employed  to  secure  steady  coaptation  of  the  fragments.  In  the 
npper  extremity,  this  may  usually  be  done  by  means  of  splints  of  an  ordinary 
character.  In  the  leg,  the  starched  or  plaster-of -Paris-bandage  will  be  found 
to  be  especially  serviceable.  Before  putting  the  limb  up  in  the  plaster-  or 
starched  bandage,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  the  ends  of  (he  hones  forcibly 
together,  the  patient,  if  necessary,  being  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic. 
In  this  way  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  may  be  set  up,  which  may  be 
followed  by  a  fresh  formation  of  callus. 

In  the  case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  thigh,  special  apparatus  will  be 
required  to  secure  complete  fixity  and  steadiness  of  the  limb.  For  this  purpose, 
the  limb  should  be  put  in  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
iron  rod  having  hinge- joints  opposite  the  hip  and  ankle,  and  attached  above 
to  a  strong  pelvic  band,  and  below  to  the  sole  of  the  boot.  The  thigh  part 
should  be  provided  with  well-padded  splints,  which  may  be  screwed  down  in 
opposite  directions  against  the  two  fragments,  so  as  to  hold  them  firmly  in 
contact.  This  instrument  should  be  worn  for  several  months;  and  by  it 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  has  succeeded  in  curing  ten  out  of  fourteen  ununited 
fractures  in  the  lower  extremity.  One  great  recommendation  is,  that  this  plan 
of  treatment  is  entirely  devoid  of  danger,  and  enables  the  patient  to  take 
exercise  whilst  under  treatment.  In  cases  where  there  are  much  shortening 
r>f  the  limb  and  riding  of  the  fragments,  which  are  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
the  thigh,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  extension  of  the  limb  as  well  as  com- 
pression of  the  fragments  against  one  another.  This  extension  may  be  made 
by  the  lateral  iron  rods  of  the  above-described  apparatus  being  constructed  so 
as  to  slide,  by  means  of  a  rack-and-pinion-  or  screw-mechanism,  by  which  the 
limb  may  be  gradually  lengthened  to  any  required  extent  (Fig.  184). 

When  the  failure  of  union  has  become  very  chronic,  and  a  False  Joint  has 
been  formed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  operative  procedure  before  union 
can  he  attained.  All  operations  that  are  undertaken  in  these  cases  are  con- 
ducted on  one  of  two  principles  ;  either,  1,  to  excite  such  inflammation  in  the 
false  joint  and  the  neighbouring  tissues,  as  will  lead  to  inflammatory  exudation, 
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which,  as  in  the  process  of  union  of  a  recent  fracture,  va&j  he  followed  hj  the 
development  of  callus  ;  or  else,  2,  £//  Temoving  thefalsejoint  altogether,  to  con* 
vert  the  case  into  a  recent  compound  Jracture,  and  to  treat  it  as  such  an  acci- 
dent.   It  can  be  easily  understood  that  operative  procedures  conducted  on 
these  principles  are  boo  serious  Co  be  lightiy  undertaken, 
or  to  be  had  recourse  to  until  other  measures  have  failed, 
the  mortality  followinf^  them  being,  even  according  to 
published  statistics,  considerable,  and  probably  very  much 
greater  than  has  been  laid  before  the  profession. 

1,  Among  the  first  set  of  operations, — those  that  have 
in  view  the  Exoitatlou  of  Zoflamnutioii, — the  simplest 
procedure  consists  in  the  introdnotioii  of  aoiipttiiotnx* 
uoedlM,  or  in  the  iiibontaiiooiis  ««otion  of  the  liga- 
mentous band  with  a  tenotome.  In  this  way  I  have 
known  union  effected  in  a  patient  of  Liston's,  who  had  a 
false  joint  in  the  shaft  of  the  femur ;  though  not  until 
after  the  fracture  had  been  converted  into  a  compound 
one,  and  much  danger  and  Buffering  incurred.  Four 
years  after  the  consolidation  of  the  ununited  fracture, 
the  patient  was  readmitted  into  the  Hospital,  under  my 
care,  with  fracture  of  the  same  bone  two  inches  lower 
down  than  the  former  injury ;  on  this  occasion,  nnion 
took  place  iu  the  usual  manner  and  time  without  any 
difficulty. 

Feroiusfoii  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  has  becu  suc- 

cessfiUly  employed  in  these  cases  by  H.  0.  Thomas.    The 

fig.  iM.  —  Appwitna     method  consists  in  protecting   the  skin  at  the  seat  of 

FBinm?^'*^  Fwewre  of     fracture  with  a  piece  of  felt,  and  then  percussing  forcibly 

the  ends  of  the  broken  but  ununited  bone  by  means  of  a 

copper  mallet.  The  percusdoa  under  amesthesia  may  be  continued  for  several 

— as  many  as  ten — minutes ;  it  may  only  be  required  once,  or  may  need  several 

repetitions.    The  effect  is  a  good  deal  of  local  swelling  and  irritation.    The 

limb  should  be  put  np  firmly  as  for  recent  fracture,  and  a  cure  may  be  expected 

in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

The  iatrodnotiou  of  %  Mtai  across  the  &lse  joint,  though  occasionally 
successfiil,  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  dangerous  and  even  fatal  results,  fivm  setting 
up  septic  suppuration  deep  iu  the  limb,  with  .very  insufficient  exit  for  the 
discharges,  thus  leading  to  extensive  diffuse  inflammation.  If  the  setou 
be  employed,  these  dangers  might  be  diminished  by  the  use  of  antiseptic 
precautions.  The  threads  must  not  be  left  in  beyond  a  few  days,  when  suffi- 
cient action  will  have  been  induced.  A  modificaiion  of  the  seton  consista  in 
passing  a  silver  wire  around  the  fracture,  and  gradually  tightening  this,  80  as 
to  cut  through  the  false  joint  at  the  same  time  that  inflammation  is  excited  in 
it.  In  performing  this  operation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  laige  arterial 
branches,  and  even  the  main  trunk,  especially  in  the  thigh,  may  become  firmly 
attached  to  the  callus,  so  that  unless  care  be  taken  they  may  readily  be 
wounded. 

Dieffenbach  has  proposed  to  excite  the  requisite  degree  of  inflammation 
by  dziviag,  with  k  autlUti  tliros  or  fitnr  oonical  ivory  p«8*  into  holes 
bored  by  means  of  a  drill  into  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone,  which  are 
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cxpoeed  for  this  purpose.  The  avi,  or  drill,  may  be  worked  with  the  Archi- 
medean screw,  and  will  then  be  fonnd  to  penetrate  much  more  easily  (Fig. 
185),  but  in  the  absence  of  this  instrument,  a  common  bradawl  will  do  just  as 
well.  The  soft  parts  arc  then  to  be  laid  down,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  pegs, 
which  hare  loosened  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  surrounding 
bone,  and  also  partly  of  the  pegs  themselves,  should  be  taken  out.  It  is  not 
necessary  or  even  desirable  to  attempt  to  pin  together  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone,  but  merely  to  introduce  the  pegs  into  the  extremities  of  both  fragments 
neur  to  the  seat  of  fracture.  It  is  especially  in  ununited  fractures  of  the 
humerus  that  this  can  be  successfully  done,  the  irritation  of  the  pegs  appearing 


Fig.  laj — .Vitblmwleiui  Drill  tor  pcrfoisting  Bodb. 

to  occasion  the  development  of  a  large  quantity  of  callus  sufficient  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  fracture.  I  have  practised  the  operation  with  great 
eaccesB  in  several  instances  of  ununited  fractnre  of  this  bone.  In  one  case 
under  my  care,  there  was  a  false  joint  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  bone,  complicated  with  an  elbow  ankylosed  in  the  straight 
position ;  here,  after  flexion  of  the  stiff  elbow,  perfect  consolidation  of  the 
bnmeniB  was  effected  by  the  use  of  five  pins.  In  ununited  fractores  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg  and  forearm,  it  is  also  likely  to  be  serviceable,  but  in  the 
femur  not  so  much  so.  Indeed,  in  the  cases  of  ununited  fracture  of  this  bone, 
I  have  known  more  failures  than  succesees  after  this  operation. 

2.  The  operation  of  Semoring  the  False  Joint  is  the  last  expedient  when 
simpler  means  have  failed.  This  operation  was  formerly  extremely  dangerous, 
and  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  anything  but  serious,  especially  where  the  femur 
is  the  bone  to  be  operated  on.  By  the  proper  use  of  antiseptics,  however,  and 
f^ood  drainage  and  rest  after  the  operation,  it  may  be  robbed  of  most  of  its 
dangers.  Norris  collected  thirty-nine  cases,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  bones 
were  cither  resected  or  scraped ;  twenty-four  were  cured,  seven  derived  no 
benefit,  and  six  died.  Erysipelus,  phlebitis,  and  diffuse  suppuration  were  the 
chief  complications,  all  of  which  we  can  hope  to  prevent  at  the  present  time 
by  the  means  above  mentioned.  The  operation  is  thus  performed  :  the  false 
joint  is  freely  exposed  by  an  incision,  so  placed  as  to  do  the  least  jxissible 
injury  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  The  penostcum  is  then  carefully  raised 
by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator  fh)m  the  part  it  is  intended  to  renioi'e.  To 
facilitate  the  perfect  exposure  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  the  fibrous  tiasue, 
forming  the  false  Joint,  may  Ix;  cut  through  if  necessary.  The  end  of  one  of 
the  fragments  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  it  must  be  eawn  off  obliquely,  or,  if 
mora  convenient,  a  chisel  and  mallet  may  be  used  to  cut  it  through.  As  a 
mJe,  a  smooth  and  more  regular  surface  is  obtained  by  using  the  saw.    The 
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opposite  fragment  is  then  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  two  bevelled  ends 
are  then  brought  into  contact  and  wired  together.  To  do  this,  a  hole  must 
be  drilled  obliquely  from  the  sur&ce  of  each  into  the  medullary  canal.  A 
strong  piece  of  thick,  tolerably  soft,  silver  wire  must  be  passed  through  the 
holes,  and  the  fragments  drawn  into  accurate  apposition.  Sir  W.  Ferguason 
speaks  highly  of  wiring  together  the  ends  of  the  bones.  At  the  end  of  six 
we^  to  three  months  the  wires  may  be  cut  down  upon  and  removed. 
Should  they  produce  no  irritation  they  may  be  left.  Bickersteth,  instead  of 
using  wires,  sphces  together  the  freshened  ends  of  the  bone  with  iron  pegs. 

In  all  cases  some  shortening  of  the  limb  must  necessarily  result,  but  if  solid 
union  can  be  obtained,  this  is  of  but  little  consequence.  In  operating  on  the 
fore-arm  or  leg,  if  both  bones  are  aflTected,  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  an 
equal  quantity  from  each.  If  the  fracture  be  very  oblique,  the  section  of  the 
bone  must  be  in  the  same  line,  so  as  to  cause  as  little  shortening  as  possible. 

Professor  Nussbaum,  of  Munich,  has  successfully  transplanted  bone  in  a 
case  where  a  portion  of  the  ulna  was  lost  as  the  result  of  a  gunshot-injury. 

Operations  for  ununited  fracture  rarely  succeed  when  the  disunion  is  owing 
to  other  than  local  causes.  They  may  succeed  in  old  people.  I  have  united  a 
femur  disunited  for  twelve  months  in  a  man  between  sixty  and  seventy,  by 
DieflFenbach's  method.  The  more  thickly  the  bone  is  covered  by  the  soft 
parts,  the  more  likely  will  an  operation  be  successful.  Hence,  the  humerus 
and  femur  are  more  favourable  for  operation  than  the  tibia. 

On  reviewing  the  various  methods  that  have  been  recommended  for  re- 
establishment  of  union  between  the  separated  fragments,  it  would  appear  that 
if  the  period  of  normal  union  has  been  exceeded  by  but  a  few  weeks,  rubbing 
the  ends  of  the  bones  forcibly  together,  or  percussion,  may  be  tried,  followed  by 
the  application  of  a  plaster-of-Paris-bandage.  Should  this  have  no  effect, 
further  efforts  may  be  made  to  excite  a  sufficient  degree  of  inflammation  by 
subcutaneous  section  and  scraping  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  Should  this 
fail  it  is  not  advisable  to  pass  a  seton,  aa  it  is  quite  as  dangerous  a  proceed- 
ing as  one  of  the  larger  operations,  and  not  so  certain.  The  seat  of  fracture 
should  therefore  he  cut  down  upon,  and  if  it  be  found  that  there  is  firm  fibrous 
union,  the  insertion  of  Dieffenbach's  pegs  might  be  sufficient,  as  if  the  proper 
amount  of  inflammation  be  set  up,  the  intervening  fibrous  tissue  becomes  con- 
verted into  bone ;  but  if  there  is  a  distinct  false  joint,  it  had  better  be  removed, 
and  the  bevelled  ends  tied  together  with  wire.  In  such  cases  shortening  to 
an  extent  corresponding  to  the  overlapping  of  the  obhquely  cut  ends  must 
necessarily  be  left.  If  union  should  fail  to  be  accomplished,  much  may  be 
done  to  relieve  the  patient  by  properly  devised  apparatus,  but  if  the  false  joint 
be  situated  in  the  femur  or  the  tibia,  the  limb  may  be  so  useless  and  cumber- 
some to  the  patient,  that  amputation  may  be  required  as  a  last  resource. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


SPECIAL  FRACTURES. 
Is  coneidering  the  nature  and  treatment  of  fractures  of  particular  bones,  ne 
shall  at  present  confine  our  remarks  to  Fractures  of  tlie  Bones  of  the  Face, 
Trunk,  and  ExtremiticB.  Injuries  of  the  Bones  of  the  Head  and  Spine  derive 
their  principal  interest  and  importance  from  their  complication  with  lesion  of 
the;  contained  orgaos  ;  hence  the  consideration  of  these  will  be  deferred  to 
special  Chapters. 

TR&OTUBaH    or    THZ    BOITBB    OF    TBX    TAOZ. 

Nasal  Boxes, — These,  being  thin  as  well  as  exposed,  are  not  uiifrequently 
broken  (Fig.  186).  ^Vhen  fractured,  they  may  remain  undisplaced,  but  they 
are  more  commonly  depressed ;  the  ridge  of  the  nose  being  beaten  in.  The 
swelling  and  ccchymosis  that  usually  attend  their  fracture  often  render  de- 
tection difficult,  and  must  be  reduced  before  any  ti-eatment  can  be  adopted  for 
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the  removal  of  the  deformity.  The  depressed  bone  should  be  raised  with  the 
narrow  end  of  a  director,  or  by  the  introduction  into  the  nostril  of  a  pair  of 
polypus- forceps,  which,  expanding  on  being  opened,  pnsh  the  bone  into  proper 
position.  To  do  this  thoroughly  it  is  often  necessary  to  administer  an  anies- 
thetic.  A  flaccid  vulcanized  India-rubber  dilator,  of  proper  size  and  shape, 
introduced  empty,  and  then  expanded  with  water,  will  be  found  to  answer  ad- 
mirably in  restoring  the  shape,  and  removing  the  disfigurement  of  a  "  broken 
nose,"  even  though  some  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  injury.  Union  of  the 
bone  takes  place  very  rapidly.  It  is  often  moderately  firm  at  the  end  of  a  week 
and  soUd  in  two  weeks. 

The  nose  without  being  exactly  broken  is  often  twisted  to  one  side,  more 
particularly  if  the  organ  be  naturally  long  and  pointed.  This  deformity  alten 
completely  the  expression  of  the  face,  often  producing  a  somewhat  ludicrons 
appearance.  When  recent,  and  more  especially  when  the  patient  is  young, 
it  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  spriog-clip  (Fig.  1H7),  which  presaes  the 
distorted  end  of  the  noae  back  to  the  straight  line. 
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If  the  septum  alone  be  broken,  the  same  treatment  must  be  adopted  ;  the 
nose  being  supported  and  moulded  into  shape.  As  a  rule,  after  it  has  been 
replaced,  the  position  is  maintained :  but  in  some  cases,  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  sinking  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose,  the  introduction  of  a  plug 
of  oiled  lint  round  a  quill,  left  open  for  breathing,  will  be  required  to  replace 
and  retain  the  organ  in  proper  shape  and  prominence.  The  haemorrhage,  which 
is  usually  rather  abundant  in  the  first  instance,  may  be  stopj^ed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  ice  ;  but  occasionally  the  nostrils  require  plugging,  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  continuing  to  a  dangerous  extent.  If  the  laohrymal  bone  be  broken 
together  \^ith  the  nasal,  the  ductus  ad  nasum  may  be  obstructed,  and  the 
course  of  the  tears  diverted.  In  an  injury  of  this  kind,  I  have  seen  exten- 
sive emphysema  of  the  eyelids  and  forehead  occur  on  the  patient  attempting 
to  blow  his  nose.  In  some  cases,  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  nasal  bones 
extends  through  the  ethmoid  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  may  thus  occa- 
sion death.  This  I  have  seen  happen  from  a  severe  blow  on  the  face  with  a 
piece  of  wood. 

Malar  and  Upper  Jaw-Bones. — These  are  seldom  broken  unless  great 
and  direct  violence  have  been  employed  ;  and  their  fracture  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  external  wound,  as  m  gun-shot  injuries  of  these  parts.  More 
commonly  the  alveolar  processes  are  detached,  and  the  teeth  loosened.  The 
treatment  then  consists  in  binding  the  teeth  together  with  gold  wire.  lo 
fractures  of  the  zygoma^  the  fragments  may  be  diiven  into  the  tempoial 
muscle,  and  produce  so  much  difficulty  in  mastication  as  to  require  removaL 

In  some  rare  cases,  all  the  bones  of  the  fftce  appear  to  have  been  smashed, 
and  separated  from  the  skull  by  the  infliction  of  great  violence.  Thus,  South 
relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  struck  on  the  face  by  the  handle  of  a  crane, 
and  in  whom  all  the  bones  were  separated  and  loosened,  *'  feeling  like  beans  in 
a  bag.'*  Yidal  records  the  case  of  a  man,  who,  by  a  fall  from  a  great  height, 
separated  all  his  facial  bones.  A  patient  was  admitted  into  University  College 
Hospital  under  my  care,  who  had  fallen  thirty  feet  over  the  balusters  of  a 
spiral  staircase.  He  had  in  some  way  struck  his  face,  either  on  reaching  the 
gromid  or  in  the  fall.  He  lived  only  about  two  hours  after  admission.  On 
making  a  post  mortein  examination,  the  following  injuries  were  found.  The 
lower  jaw  was  fractured  through  the  ramus  on  the  left  side,  and  through  the 
body  between  the  molar  teeth  on  the  right  side.  In  the  upper  jaw  a  trans- 
verse fracture  ran  completely  across  from  one  side  of  the  face  to  the  other,  at 
about  the  level  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  anterior  nares.  It  passed  through 
both  superior  maxillary  bones,  the  vertical  part  of  the  palate  bones,  both 
pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone  on  both  sides,  and  the  vomer  ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  alveolar  portions  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  palate  formed 
one  piece.  This  was  displaced  backwards  into  the  pharynx.  The  zygoma  waa 
fractured  on  both  sides ;  and  a  vertical  fracture  ran  on  each  side  from  the 
margin  of  the  orbit  through  the  walls  of  the  antrum  ;  so  that  on  each  side 
there  was  one  huge  fragment  composed  of  part  of  the  zygoma,  the  malar  bone, 
and  the  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  with  which  it  is  articulated.  The 
nasal  bones,  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  l)one8,  the  os  unguis 
on  each  side,  and  the  ethmoid,  were  smashed  into  numerous  small  fragments. 
There  was  no  fracture  visible  from  the  interior  of  the  skull ;  and  no  other 
injuries  of  importance  were  found. 

In  another  case  the  patient  falling  out  of  a  third-storey-window  struck  the 
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face  against  the  out-railings.  The  superior  maxill©  were  broken  across  trans- 
versely above  the  line  of  the  teeth.  So  that  these  and  the  hard  palate  could 
be  gently  turned  backwards  and  forwards.  This  patient  died  from  a  splinter 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  having  penetrated  the  dura  mater. 

But  I  have  known  several  cases  of  transverse  fracture  of  one  superior 
maxillary  bone  do  well.  In  such  cases  the  aid  of  the  dentist  is  required  to 
tie  together  the  teeth,  or  to  fix  the  displaced  fragments  by  means  of  suitable 
vulcanite  moulds.  The  question  of  feeding  the  patient  is  usually  one  of  diffi- 
culty, and  the  food  often  requires  to  be  introduced  by  means  of  the  stomach- 
bottle. 

In  Gun-shot-Ii^ixiries  of  the  Face,  there  is  usually  great  splintering  of  the 
bone.  As,  however,  the  vitality  of  the  part  is  great,  necrosis  is  not  so  likely 
to  ensue  here  as  elsewhere  ;  and  the  partially  detached  and  loosened  fragments 
may  accordingly  be  put  back  into  position,  and  will  usually  become  fixed. 
There  are,  however,  two  principal  dangers  in  these  cases  ;  viz.,  haemorrhage, 
either  primary  or  secondary,  and  abundant  fetid  muco-puriform  discharge.  The 
haemorrhage,  when  primary,  usually  ceases  spontaneously,  or  on  the  application  of 
cold.  If  secondary,  it  may  be  arrested  by  cold,  by  plugging,  and  by  pressure  ; 
or,  if  continuous,  and  from  deep  sources,  it  may  possibly  require  ligature  of  the 
carotid.  The  fetid  secretion  from  these  wounds  is  not  only  a  source  of  great 
discomfort  to  the  patient,  but  of  positive  danger,  as,  by  finding  its  way  into 
the  stomach  it  may  seriously  disturb  the  patient's  health;  and,  drainage 
being  difficult,  he  may  also  suiier  from  absorption  of  the  septic  matter  from 
the  raw  surface.  This  risk  is  best  obviated  by  repeated  injections  of  warm 
antiseptic  solutions,  of  which  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  or  boracic 
acid  is  the  best.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  raw  sur&ce  in  any  way, 
it  must,  after  it  has  been  well  washed,  be  dusted  over  with  iodoform.  TMs 
exerts  a  far  more  powerful  and  lasting  antiseptic  influence  than  any  lotion. 

Lower  Jaw. — This  bone  is  frequently  broken,  owing  to  its  prominent  situa- 
tion ;  though  its  arched  shape  and  great  strength  enable  it  to  resist  all  but 
extreme  degrees  of  violence. 

All  fractures  of  this  bone  which  impUcate  the  alveolar  border  are  necessarily 
compound,  the  laceration  of  the  gum  causing  them  to  communicate  with  the 
external  air.  In  other  cases  an  external  wound,  as  in  gun-shot  fractures,  may 
communicate  with  the  fracture.    Not  unfrequently  they  are  comminuted. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  may  occur  in  various  situations.  I  have  seen  it 
most  frequently  in  the  body  of  the  bone  near  the  symphysis,  extending 
between  the  lateral  incisor  and  the  canine  teeth.  The  Bsrmpbysia  itself  is  not 
so  conunonly  fractured,  the  bone  being  thick  in  this  situation.  The  angla  is 
more  frequently  broken.  The  ooronoid  prooess  can  suffer  fracture  only 
from  the  most  severe  and  direct  external  injury,  as  from  a  bullet-wound.  The 
jMOk  of  tlie  oondyle  is  occasionally  broken  across. 

Fractures  near  the  symphysis  are  usually  vertical.  Those  near  the  angle  are 
commonly  oblique  from  before  backwards,  so  that  a  long  spiculum  of  the  outer 
table  is  connected  with  the  upper  fragment. 

These  fractures  are  sometimes  double:  either  symmetrically  so,  or,  more 
frequently,  one  on  the  side  near  the  symphysis,  and  the  other  near  the  angle. 

The  Signs  of  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  obvious.  The  great 
mobility  of  the  fragments,  the  crepitus,  the  irregularity  of  the  line  of  teeth 
and  of  the  arch  of  the  jaw,  laceration  of  and  bleeding  from  the  gums,  and 
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dribbling  of  saliTa,  indicate  nneqaivocallj  the  nature  of  tbe  injiuy.  The 
displacement  and  mobility  of  the  fracture  are  greater,  the  nearer  it  a  to  the 
symphysis.  If  the  bone  happen  to  be  broken  on  both  Bides  of  this  line,  the 
middle  fragment  is  much  dragged  out  of  place  by  the  depreeaor  muscles 
attached  to  it ;  indeed,  in  all  double  fractures  the  displacement  is  very  great. 
In  fracture  ubout  the  angle  and  lower  part  of  the  ramus,  the  deformity  is  uut 
BO  great,  owing  to  the  mnsclea  that  coat  and  protect  each  side  of  the  bono  in 
this  RJtuatiou  preventing  the  fragments  from  bciug  displaced.  When  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  ib  broken  through,  that  process  is  often  much  displaced 
by  the  notion  of  the  externa)  pterygoid. 

When  the  fracture  is  near  tbe  symphysis,  the  dental  canal  escapes;  but 
when  it  ia  further  back  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  especially  neiir  the 
angle,  tbe  canal  must  necessarily  be  impli- 
cated. It  is  remarkable,  liuwever,  that  the 
inferior  dental  nerve  usually  escapes  injury 
or  division  in  many  cases  altogether,  in 
others  for  several  days,  until,  perhaps,  oviing 
to  great  diBplacement  or  to  some  effort  in 
reduction,  it  may  be  torn  across.  When  this 
happens,  the  soft  parts  of  the  lower  lip, 
supphed  by  the  mental  branch  of  the  iu- 
Fi    i8fl-Fnicinre.>f  Lower  Jiw  ferior  dental,  are  necessarily  for  a  time  de- 

prived of  sensation,  but  tbey  soon  recover. 
T  have  never  known  any  permanent  mischief  from  this  cause,  nor  from  the 
hreraorrhage  following  laceration  of  the  inferior  dental  artery. 

The  Trsntmsitt  is  simple  enough  in  principle,  thongh  often  not  very  easy  of 
accomplishment.     It  consists  in  maintaining  the  parts  in  apposition  by  suitable 
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apparatus  for  four  or  five  weeks,  during  which  time  mastication  must  be  int«;r- 
dicted — the  patient  living  on  sops,  soups,  and  fluid  nourishment  of  all  kinds — 
and  talking  prohibited.  The  apparatus  that  commonly  suffices  conaigtg  of  a 
gutta-percha  splint  (Fig.  189),  moulded  to  the  part  (Fig,  I'JO),  lined  with 
lint,  and  fixed  on  with  a  four-tailed  bandage ;  the  two  fore-ends  of  which 
are  tied  behind  the  neck,  whilst  the  other  two  are  knotted  over  the  top  of  the 
head  (Fig.  191).  When  the  ramus  ia  broken,  the  side  of  the  gutta-percha 
splint  should  be  made  proportionately  long.  The  teeth  in  these  cases  require 
special  attention.  Any  that  are  loosened  must  be  left  in,  as  they  will  aoou 
conttact  adhesions,  and  fix  themselves  firmly  ;  and,  if  necessary,  they  may  be 
tied  to  the  sound  teeth  with  sUver  wire,  or  dentist's  silk.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  any  tooth  that  may  have  been  forced  out  of  it«  alveolus  and 
dropped  between  the  fragments  be  removed  from  this  situation ;  in  one  case 
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where  a  tooth  was  overlooked  in  this  position,  no  union  of  the  fracture  took 
place  till  it  had  Itecn  I'emoved.  When  depression,  especially  near  the 
Bymphysis.  fs  considerable,  a  clamp  apparatus  which  fiies  the  chin  and  line 
of  ttetii,  iuiented  by  Lonsdale,  answers  the  piii'poac  of  steadying  the  frag- 
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mentB  extremely  well.  'ftTien  the  fractnre  is  double,  one  fissure  occurring 
near  the  symphysis,  the  other  near  the  angle,  there  is  often  very  considerable 
difficulty  iu  bringing  the  fra-^uiL-nts  into  anything  like  good  position,  without 
the  aid  of  some  special  ap- 
paratus. In  such  cases  a  cast 
should  be  taken  of  the  teeth  in 
gutta-percha,  while  the  frag- 
ments are  held  in  accurate 
position,  and  from  this  a  metal 
plat£  should  Ik  modelled,  fitted 
to  the  teeth,  and  attached  to 
Lonsdale's  clamp  ur  to  a  stem, 
and  fixed  to  a  horse  -  shoe- 
shaped  splint  phkccd  under  the 
jaw,  so  OS  to  keep  the  whole 
steady  and  solid.  Union  gene- 
rally takes  place  readily  and 
very  perfectly  in  fractures  of 
the  jaw,  though   it  ia  some-        ng.  im.— Tftonm'.  imoiHi  mnic        pift.  ins.— Fn™  .t 

,     .       ,  ,     ~     ,  ,     ,,  of  iiiilUnii  Prulutv  iif  tJie  LnWFr  tbe  coll  of  wire. 

what   stow   at   iirEt,  and   the     jm  b^  tirisiai  ma  ixiiui  oin. 
fragments  continue  mobile  for 

some  weeks.    But  the  vascular  supply  of  the  hone   is  abundant,  and  re- 
parative action  correspondingly  perfect. 

The  cure  is  often  delayed  by  the  separation  of  necrosed  fragments.  If 
there  should  be  any  oSensive  discharge  the  patient  must  wash  out  bis  mouth 
with  Condy's  fluid  and  water,  after  which  iodoform  must  be  sprinkled  ou  the 
wound. 

In  all  compound  frac-tnrcs  of  the  lower  jaw,  II.  0.  Thnmna  strongly  advo- 
cates drilling  the  bone  on  each  side  of  the  fracture,  and  fixing  the  fragments 
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by  means  of  thick  pliant  silver  wire.  He  finds  that  the  ordinary  cross-twist 
does  not  hold  ;  he  therefore  coils  the  wire  at  each  side  (Figs.  192,  194).  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  operation,  he  has  devised  a  set  of  instruments,  compris- 
ing a  tubular  needle  to  return  the  wire,  and  a  key  for  coiling  it  (Fig.  198). 

In  Fractures  of  the  Body  of  tlie  Z^mrer  Jaw  by  Gun-shot  Iigiiry, 
there  is  great  comminution  and  splintering  of  the  bone,  followed  by  copious 
and  fetid  discharge,  which,  being  in  part  swallowed,  may  reduce  the  patient 
to  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  or  may  even  prove  fatal.  The  free  use  of  disin- 
fectants, and  especially  of  iodoform,  will  however  do  much  to  counteract  this. 
In  extreme  cases,  Dupuytren  recommends  the  lower  lip  to  be  cut  through,  the 
splinters  taken  away,  and,  if  necessary,  a  portion  of  the  bone  resected,  so  as  to 
convert  the  wound  into  one  similar  to  that  which  results  after  the  partial 
removal  of  the  lower  jaw  for  disease  of  the  bone. 

Fracture  of  the  Hyoid  Bone  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  and,  though 
usually  the  result  of  direct  violence,  as  a  forcible  grasp,  has  been  seen  by 
Ollivier  D' Angers  to  occur  from  muscular  action.  The  signs  are  always  very 
obvious.  The  fragments  form  a  sharp  salient  angle :  there  are  much  pain  and 
irritation,  increased  by  speaking  and  deglutition.  There  is  usually  salivation ; 
and  considerable  difficulty  in  breathing  may  be  present.  Eedvcfiofi  is  accom- 
plished by  pressing  the  fragments  into  position,  either  externally  or  by 
passing  the  finger  into  the  mouth.  Should  one  piece  of  the  bone  be  driven 
much  in,  it  might  possibly  require  to  be  drawn  forwards  with  a  tenaculum. 
The  neck  should  then  be  fixed  with  a  stiff  pasteboard  collar  to  prevent 
displacement. 

VBAOTURXB  OV  THS  BOXmS  OF  SHX  OHB8T. 

Fracture  of  the  Ribs  and  Costal  Cartilages. — These  injuries  may 
occur  in  two  ways  :  1st,  from  direct  violence,  the  part  that  is  struck  being 
driven  in  towards  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  thus  broken  ;  2nd,  the  fracture 
occurs  from  indirect  violence,  the  forepart  of  the  chest  being  forcibly  com- 
pressed, so  that  the  rib  is  bent  outwards,  and  snaps.  When  the  injury  is  the 
result  of  direct  violence,  and  the  broken  fragments  are  forced  in,  the  pleura, 
lung,  liver,  or  diaphragm,  may  be  wounded,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  most  serious 
and  fatal  consequences,  such  as  haemorrhage,  emphysema,  and  inflammation 
of  the  parts  injured.  When  it  is  occasioned  by  indirect  violence,  as  the  frac- 
ture takes  place  in  a  direction  outwards,  the  thoracic  organs  may  be  contused, 
and  thus  injured,  but  they  are  not  liable  to  be  punctui*ed  by  the  fragments. 
In  some  rare  cases,  the  ribs  have  been  kno^m  to  be  broken  by  the  violent  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles  during  parturient  efforts. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  may  be  single ;  mullipls  when  several,  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  ribs  on  one  side,  or  several  on  both  sides,  are  fractured  ;  simple, 
as  in  ordinary  violence  ;  and  compound,  as  in  gunshot  injuries ;  or  when  the 
broken  ends  are  driven  into  the  lung. 

Any  one  of  the  ribs  may  1x3  broken,  and  frequently  several  ai-e  fractured  at 
the  same  time.  The  middle  ribs,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth,  are  those  that 
most  frequently  give  way,  being  most  exposed,  and  at  the  same  time  fixed. 
The  first  and  second  ribs  are  seldom  broken,  being  protected  by  the  clavicle  and 
shoulder.  When  they  are  fractm-ed  it  is  usually  the  result  of  gunshot-violence, 
or,  if  from  some  of  the  ordinary  accidents  of  civil  life,  the  clavicle  will  be  broken 
as  well.    But  this  is  not  an  invariable  complication.    I  have  seen  fractures  of 
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the  first  two  ribs  from  a  fall,  without  anj  injury  to  neighbouring  bones.  This 
fracture  is  always  very  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  liability  to  injury  of 
important  subjacent  structures.  The  lower  ribs,  being  less  finnly  fixed  than 
the  others,  commonly  escape,  unless  very  great  and  direct  violence  be  inflicted 
upon  them.  Any  part  of  a  rib  may  be  broken  by  direct  violence  ;  but  when 
the  fracture  is  the  result  of  compression  of  the  chest,  it  is  usually  the  point  of 
greatest  convexity  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  angle  of  the  rib  that  gives  way. 
These  indirect  fractures  commonly  occur  in  elderly  people,  in  whom  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  thoracic  parietes  has  lessened  as  the  result  of  age,  and  they  are 
peccdiarly  liable  to  occur  in  some  cases  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  in 
which  the  bones  are  weakened  by  atrophy. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptom  is  a  sharp  pricking  and  catching  pain  at 
the  seat  of  injury,  increased  by  breathing  deeply,  or  by  coughing.    In  order 
to  avoid  this,  the  inspirations  are  shallow,  and  the  breathing  is  principally 
diaphragmatic  and  abdominal.    On  placing  one  hand  on  the  sternum,  and 
the  other  on  the  spine,  and  pressing  gently,  the  patient  will  complain  of  pain 
at  the  seat  of  fracture.    This  is  often  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis.    On 
laying  the  hand  over  the  seat  of  injury,  and  desiring  the  patient  to  cough, 
crepitus  may  often  be  felt ;  and  in  most  cases  this  is  audible  on  applying  the 
ear  to  the  chest.    The  diagnosis  of  the  fracture  is  necessarily  more  easily 
made  where  the  ribs  are  thinly  covered,  than  where  they  lie  under  the  muscles 
of  the  back.    Occasionally  the  outline  of  the  rib  will  be  found  to  be  irregular; 
and  in  some  instances,  where  several  ribs  are  broken,  the  whole  side  of  the 
chest  is  flattened  and  depressed.    Besides  these  local  symptoms,  special  com- 
plications resulting  from  laceration  of  the  pleura  and  lung,  such  as  hasmop- 
tysis,  pneumothorax,  or  emphysema,  may  occur.    These  complications,  which 
will  be  fully  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Injuries  of  the  Chest,  are  much  less 
frequent  than  might  d  priori  be  supposed,  owing  to  the  fracturing  force  being 
nsually  indirect,  causing  the  rib  to  bend  outwards,  and  thus  to  break  away 
from,  instead  of  into,  the  chest.    Per  se  a  fractured  rib  is  in  no  way 
dangerous.    It  is  only  when  the  fractured  ends  are  driven  inwards,  so  as  to 
wound  the  deep  parts,  that  danger  arises.     Hence  the  prognosis  will  mainly 
depend  on  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  fracture.    If  this  be  the  result  of 
a  direct  blow  on  the  chest,  as  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the  fractured  ends  will  be 
driven  inwards,  and  so  may  do  much  mischief.    The  danger  of  fractured  ribs, 
indeed,  depends  wholly  on  the  thoracic  complications,  and  these  will  be 
occasioned  chiefly  by  one  of  two  conditions :  either  by  the  forcible  driving  in 
of  the  fractured  end  of  one  rib,  so  that  the  pleura  and  lung  become  wounded 
by  the  sharp  and  ragged  fragment ;  or  else  by  a  large  number  of  ribs  being 
broken  by  a  severe  squeeze  of  the  chest,  and  the  thoracic  organs  injured  by 
the  general  compression.     It  is  surprising,  however,  what  an  extent  of  injury 
of  this  kind  may  take  place  without  serious  consequences.    I  have  had  under 
my  care  a  young  man,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  crush  of  the  chest,  in  a  railway 
accident,  had  the  upper  seven  ribs  broken  on  the  right  side,  and  the  lower  five 
on  the  left,  the  chest,  especially  on  the  right  side,  being  greatly  flattened ;  he 
recovered  without  a  bad  symptom.    In  gunshot-injuries  of  the  chest,  with 
splintering  of  the  ribs,  there  is  always  wound  of  the  contained  organs,  which 
becomes  the  main  source  of  danger  to  the  patient  and  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  Surgeon. 

. — In  treating  fractured  ribs,  the  Surgeon  need  not  concern 
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himself  so  much  about  the  union  of  the  fracture,  as  about  the  prevention  of 
pain  to  the  patient  in  breathinof,  and  of  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  serious 
inflammation  or  other  mischief  within  the  chest. 

Any  displacement  that  may  exist  usually  remedies  itself.    The  chest-wall, 
even  when  extensively  flattened,  gradually  expands  under  the  influence  of  the 
respiratory  movements.    If,  however,  a  portion  of  the  rib  continue  depressed, 
it  had  most  certainly  better  be  left  so  :  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
for  elevating  these  fractures  by  means  of  sharp  hooks  and  screw-probes,  being 
more  likely  than  the  continuance  of  the  depression  to  occasion  serious  mischief 
to  the  contents  of  the  thorax.   In  order  to  prevent  undue  motion  of  the  bn)ken 
bone  and  consequent  irritation  produced  by  its  puncturing  the  pleura,  or  lung, 
the  movements  of  the  injured  part  of  the  chest  may  be  restrained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  broad  flannel-roller,  or  of  a  laced  napkin  round  it.    Instead  of, 
or  in  addition  to  these  means,  it  will  be  found  most  useful  to  apply  a  roll  of 
adhesive  plaster  round  the  chest.    The  plaster  must  be  about  a  foot  in  width, 
and  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  make  one  and  a  half  turns  round  the  body. 
It  should  be  applied  very  tightly,  and  may  be  left  on  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
when  it  may  require  re-application.    It  supports  the  chest  more  firmly  and 
evenly  than  an  ordinary  bandage,  affording  the  patient  great  comfort.    If  only 
one  rib  is  fractured,  and  the  patient  is  suffering  but  little  pain,  it  will  be 
enough  to  apply  the  strapping  to  the  injured  side  only.    A  sufficient  number 
of  broad  strips,  each  long  enough  to  cover  the  injured  side  and  to  reach  about 
two  inches  beyond  the  middle  line  in  front  and  behind,  may  be  firmly  applied 
overlapping  each  other  for  about  half  their  width.    In  some  cases,  however, 
more  particularly  in  those  in  which  the  fragments  are  driven  inwards,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  constriction  of  the  chest,  by  bandage  or  plaster,  becomes 
unbearable,  producing  great  pain  and  intense  dyspnoea.    In  these  circum- 
stances, all  constriction  must  be  removed,  and  the  patient  be  allowed  to 
breathe  easily,  but  he  must  be  confined  to  bed.    If  the  lower  ribs  be 
broken,  the  diaphragm  may  become  irritated  by  the  projection  inwards  of 
the  fractured  bone ;  and  if  the  plaster  and  bandage  be  applied  too  tightly, 
spasmodic  action  of  that  muscle  may  ensue,  occasioning  distressing  hiccup  and 
dyBj>noea. 

The  average  period  of  union  of  a  fractured  rib  is  three  weeks.  There 
is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  callus  thrown  out  in  the  repair,  on  account 
of  the  constant  movement  that  necessarily  takes  place  between  the  broken 
ends  in  respiration. 

In  gnn-ahot-i^Jnries  of  the  chest,  with  epUntexing  of  the  ribe,  all 
broken  spicula  of  bone  must  be  carefully  picked  out,  and  the  wound  cleaned 
with  an  antiseptic  lotion  when  possible.  It  must  then  be  covered  by  carbolic 
gauze,  iodoform,  or  salicylic  wool,  or  some  other  efficient  antiseptic  application. 
In  such  cases,  the  grave  injuries  usually  sustained  by  the  intrathoracic  organs 
will  al)sorb  the  Surgeon's  attention  ;  and  for  their  treatment  I  must  refer  to 
Chapter  XXVIII. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  fracture  of  one  or  more  of  the  Coetal  Carti- 
lages, especially  the  fifl^h,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth,  is  produced  by  direct 
violence.  They  may  be  Be|)arated  from  their  junction  with  the  rib,  or  broken 
across  the  middle.  The  existence  of  fracture  may  be  determined  by  the  pain 
on  pressure,  mobility,  and  irregularity  at  the  seat  of  injury.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  required  for  this  fracture  as  for  a  broken  rib ;  the  broken  cartilage 
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most  oommonlj  uniting  by  a  bonj  callus  which  surrounds  the  fractured 
ends. 

Fkacturb  of  the  Sternxtm. — The  sternum  is  not  often  broken.  Its  frac- 
ture occurs  usually  from  very  severe  and  direct  violence ;  and  when  tliis  is 
applied  on  the  forepart  of  the  chest,  the  ribs  or  costal  cartilages  are  more  liable 
to  suffer.  The  elastic  support  furnished  to  the  sternum  by  these  structures, 
explains  in  a  great  measure  the  rarity  of  its  fracture.  It  may  also  be  produced 
by  violent  bending  forward  of  the  body  after  the  spine  has  been  broken.  It 
has  been  known  to  be  broken,  though  very  rarely,  by  violent  straining  muscular 
efforts  during  parturition.  Its  fractures  are  always  transverse,  usually  single, 
but  sometimes  multiple.  I  have  seen  it  broken  into  three  nearly  equal  frag- 
ments by  a  f  ali  from  a  scaffold.  The  displacement  of  one  of  the  fragments  is 
sometimes  considerable,  the  upper  fragment  being  almost  invariably  behind  the 
lower ;  but  even  if  there  be  but  little  deformity,  the  very  superficial  situation 
of  the  bone  will  always  enable  the  Surgeon  to  judge  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
injury  it  has  sustained,  the  signs  of  which  resemble  those  of  a  fractured  rib. 

The  Treatmont  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  in  a  broken 
rib,  and  presents  nothing  deserving  of  special  attention.  Indeed,  when  frac- 
ture of  the  sternum  occurs  from  external  violence,  it  is  commonly  associated 
with  fracture  of  the  ribs,  near  the  angles ;  and  then  the  chest-bandage  or 
plaster  answers  equally  for  both  injuries.  Should  the  sternum  be  broken  during 
parturition,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  sit  up  in  bed,  with  the  shoulders 
supported  and  leaning  forwards  slightly,  so  as  to  take  off  the  tension  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  If  a  portion  of  broken  sternum  be  depressed,  it  should 
be  left  undisturbed.  It  will  probably  give  rise  to  no  serious  inconvenience, 
while  any  attempt  to  raise  it  by  surgical  interference  might  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  danger. 

VBAOTUBaS  OV  THS  UFPSB  XXTBXMITT. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  may  occur  from  direct  or  from  indirect 
violence.  When  from  direct  violence  any  portion  of  any  bone  from  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  to  the  tnink  may  be  broken.  But  indirect  violence  is  the  more 
common  cause  of  such  fractures  ;  and  the  portion  of  the  bone  broken  will 
depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  violence  is  directed.  Thus,  when  a  person 
fells  forwards  on  the  palm  outstretched  to  save  him,  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
is  the  part  that  usually  gives  way ;  or,  if  it  be  a  child,  the  lower  epiphysis 
of  the  humerus  may  be  detached.  If  the  elbow  strike  the  ground,  the  shaft 
of  the  humenis  at  its  junction  with  the  upper  epiphysis,  gives  way  ;  and  if 
the  shoulder,  the  clavicle  usually  snaps  across  at  its  greatest  convexity. 

The  Clavicle  is  more  frequently  broken  than  any  other  bone  in  the  body, 
except  the  radius.  For  this  there  are  three  reasons.  First,  it  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  direct  violence ;  secondly,  it  receives  aU  shocks  transmitted 
through  the  shoulder  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  trunk ;  and,  thirdly, 
being  the  only  direct  osseous  support  of  the  upper  extremity,  it  receives, 
by  transmission  through  the  scapula,  every  shock  that  is  communicated  to 
the  hand  when  the  arm  is  extended.  Notwithstanding  its  exposed  position, 
it  is  comparatively  seldom  broken  by  direct  injury.  The  great  majority  of 
the  fractures  occur  from  indirect  violence,  as  falls  on  the  shoulder  and  the 
hand.  This  bone  would  be  more  frequently  broken  than  it  is,  were  it  not 
that  it  lesembles  two  segments  of  a  circle  looking  in  opposite  directions,  so  as 
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to  form  an  S-shape,  which  admirably  enables  it  to  withstand  indirect  violence 
(Fi^.  19(0. 

The  cla\ncle  is  occasionally  fractured  by  muscular  action — more  particularly 
from  the  swing  of  the  arm,  as  in  a  back-handed  blow.  When  the  accident 
occurs  from  this  cause,  it  is  usually  about  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  on  the 
rig:ht  side. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  clavicle  can  occur  only  from  bullet-wounds,  or 
some  similar  severe  and  direct  injury  inflicted  upon  the  bone.  Fractures  from 
direct  violence  are  usually  transverse,  and  often  comminuted ;  from  indirect 
violence  they  are  oblique.  The  latter  are  attended  by  much  more  deformity 
than  the  former. 

Fractures  of  this  bone  in  infiEints  and  young  children  are  usually  transverse ; 
sometimes  the  bone  is  merely  bent,  or  is  fractured  on  one  side  only.  The  injury 
is  usually  occasioned  by  &lling  out  of  bed.  Such  accidents  are  frequently 
overlooked  by  careless  nurses ;  but  the  child's  crying  whenever  the  arm  is  moved 
directs  attention  to  the  part,  and  the  Surgeon  then  finds  some  deformity,  with 
a  node-like  swelling  about  the  middle  of  the  bone. 

Both  clavicles  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  fractured.  In  one  such  case, 
which  was  under  my  care  at  University  Collie  Hospital,  the  patient,  a  young 
man  of  20,  had  sustained  this  injury,  and  had  twelve  ribs  broken  as  well,  in  a 
railway  accident.  Notwithstanding  this  serious  complication,  he  made  an  ex- 
cellent recovery. 

Complicatioiui. — In  simple  oblique  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  there  is  rarely 
any  complication  of  importance.  But  when  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  direct 
violence,  the  same  force  that  breaks  the  bone  may  seriously  injure  subjacent 
parts  of  importance.  The  subclavian  vein  may  be  compressed  or  wounded,  or 
the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  may  be  compressed  or  torn ;  the  first  rib  may  be 
broken  by  the  crushing  violence,  and  the  pleura  wounded. 

The  clavicle  may  be  fractured  at  any  point  between  its  acromial  and  sternal 
ends.  1 .  Most  frequently  the  Chreat  Convesdtj  is  broken ;  the  bone  bending 
here  when  pressed  upon  from  its  extremity,  the  curve  becoming  increased,  and 
at  last  giving  way.  This  fracture  may  arise  from  direct  violence,  but  uaually 
is  the  result  of  faUs  on  the  hand  or  shoulder.  2.  It  may  be  fractured  nearer 
the  acromion,  between  the  two  Goraoo-cl*¥iimUr  LigAiiiM&ts.  3.  Its 
<hiter  End  may  be  broken  off  externally  to  the  outermost  point  of  insertion 
of  the  trapezoid  ligament,  between  it  and  the  acromion.  These  latter  two 
fractures  can  scarcely  occur  from  indirect,  but  are  almost  always  the  result  of 
direct  violence.  4.  The  clavicle  may  be  broken  internally,  that  is,  to  the 
Stomal  Bidtt  of  tlie  Bhomboid  IdgaaiMit,  usually  about  three-quarten  of 
an  inch  from  its  sternal  articulation.  This  injury  is  of  very  rare  occnrrenoe. 
B.  W.  Smith,  although  admitting  its  possibility,  states  that  there  is  no  actual 
proof,  from  dissection,  of  its  having  occurred. 

The  Signs  will  depend  upon  the  seat  of  fracture.  When  the  bone  is  broken 
between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligamentSy  there  is  little,  if  any,  displacement, 
but  pain  on  pressure,  some  crepitus  on  moving  the  shoulder,  and  dight  irre- 
gularity in  running  the  finger  along  the  bone,  are  usually  present.  When  the 
fracture  is  external  to  the  trapezoid  ligaments^  there  is  a  remarkable  dis- 
placement of  the  scapular  fragment,  the  articular  surface  of  which  is  turned 
forwards  and  inwards,  with  a  slight  inclination  downwards,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  apparently  by  the  dragging  of  the  weight  of 
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the  shoulder,  the  point  of  which  is  ronnded  forwards  (Fi^.  197).     When 

the  fracture   occurs  about  Uie  middle  of  the  hone,  or  at  any  part  on   the 

sternal  side  of  the  scupuhr   ligaments,  there  is  a  well-marked  deformity, 

owing  to  a  triple  displacement  of  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fragment  inwardis, 

downwards,  and  slightly  backwards,  while  the  outer  end  is  rotated  forwards. 

This  displacement  is  due  to  two  causes,  one  of  which  is  mechanical  and  the 

other  muscular.    The  displacement  downwards  is  due  chiefly  to  the  weight  of 

the  arm,  hut  the  contraction  of  the  deltoid  also  would  aid  in  depressing  the 

inner  end  of  the  outer  fragment.    The  displacement 

inwards  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  passing 

from  the  chest  to  the  arm  and  scapula,  the  pecto- 

ralis  major  and  minor,  and  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  the 

rotation  forwards  and  the  pointing  of  the  sternal  end 

of  the  outer  fragment  backwards  is  due  to  the  more      ^  i96.~«ound  aavicie. 

powerful  action  of  the  pectoral  muscles.    The  outer 

extremity  of  the  inner  fragment  appears  to  be  elevated, 

Ihe  skin  being  drawn  tensely  over  it ;  but  this  is 

owing  rather  to  the  depression  of  the  outer  portion  of 

the  bone  ;  it  is  nsually  kept  fixed  by  the  antagonism 

between  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  great  pectoral 

muscles.     It  may,  however,  in  some  cases  be  raised. 

This  is  when  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  stemo-  Fig.  197.— Fracture  of  oavicie, 

,   .J  .    . J  ,      .  11       ^  11  outside  of  Trapezoid  Llga- 

cleido-mastoid  muscle  is  unusually  strong,  and  when  ment 
the  fracture  has  taken  place  just  outside  its  insertion 
into  the  clavicle  ;  or  it  may  be  raised  and  pushed  forwards,  by  the  inner  end 
of  the  outer  fragment  getting  below  or  behind  it.  On  looking  at  a  patient  with 
fracture  of  the  clavicle  in  this  situation,  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  at  once 
evident.  The  approximation  of  the  point  of  the  shoulder  towards  the 
sternum;  the  prominence  formed  by  the  outer  end  of  the  inner  fragment, 
over  which  the  skin  is  stretched ;  the  sudden  depression  under  this,  and  the 
crepitus,  which  can  be  easily  induced  by  elevating  and  rotating  the  shoulder 
at  the  same  time  that  the  elbow  is  pressed  to  the  side,  indicate  in  the  most 
anef|nivocal  manner  the  nature  of  the  injury.  The  attitude  of  the  patient  is 
remarkable  ;  he  sits,  leaning  his  head  down  to  the  affected  side,  so  as  to  relax 
the  muscles,  and  supports  his  elbow  and  fore-arm  in  the  sound  hand,  in  order 
to  take  off  the  weight  of  the  limb  ;  he  is  unable  to  raise  his  arm  from  the  side, 
and  any  attempt  to  do  so  causes  severe  pain. 

When  the  fracture  occurs  near  to  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone,  it  is  usually, 
if  not  always,  transverse.  If  it  occur  internally  to  the  rhomboid  ligament,  the 
outer  fragment  is  displaced  fonvard,  but  remains  on  the  same  horizontal  level 
as  the  sternal  fragment.  If  the  triple  displacement  of  the  outer  frag- 
ment, characteristic  of  fractured  clavicle,  viz.,  in  a  direction  downwards, 
forwards,  and  inwards,  have  occurred,  then  R.  W.  Smith  believes  that,  how- 
ever near  the  joint  the  fracture  may  appear  to  be,  it  must  in  reality  have  oc- 
curred externally  to  the  costo-clavicular  ligament,  which  is  too  strong  to  admit 
of  this  displacement,  or  to  be  ruptured,  and  so  to  allow  it  to  be  occasioned. 

In  ordinary  simple  fracture  of  the  clavicle  the  blood  vessels  passing  under 

the  bone  are  very  rarely  if  ever  injured  or  even  compressed.    This  is  owing  to 

the  manner  in  which  the  outer  fragment  is  displaced,  its  sternal  end  being 

ponhed  in  front  of  them  and  to  their  inner  side. 

VOL.  I.  00 
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Conuninnted  Fraotnro  of  tlie  Claviole  is  the  result  of  severe  and 
direct  violence.  It  is  a  dangerous  accident,  as  the  sul)clavian  vein  and 
adjacent  plexus  of  nerves,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  pleura,  may  be  seriously 
injured.  In  a  case  that  was  under  my  care,  the  subclavian  vein  was 
apparently  wounded,  great  extravasation  of  blood  taking  place  about  the 
shoulder  and  neck,  and  the  circulation  through  the  veins  of  the  arm  being  so 
much  interfered  with  as  to  threaten  gangrene.  The  case,  however,  did  per- 
fectly well  under  the  continuous  application  of  evaporating  lotions  to  the 
shoulder,  and  attention  to  the  position  of  the  arm.  But  in  another  case, 
gangrene  of  the  arm  took  place,  leading  to  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint.  The  patient  died  of  pyaemia,  and  a  fragment  about  one  inch  long 
separated  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  clavicle  was  found  lying  upon,  and 
compressing,  the  subclavian  vein. 

Dr.  John  Ogle  relates  a  case  of  comminuted  fracture  of  the  clavicle  from 
direct  violence,  in  which  the  right  internal  jugular  vein  was  lacerated  by  one 
of  the  fragments,  there  being  great  extravasation  of  blood. 

I  have  known  only  one  instance  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  was  injured. 
It  occurred  at  University  College  Hospital.  The  left  clavicle  was  broken  by 
direct  violence,  a  cart-wheel  passing  over  the  shoulder.  An  aneurism  rapidly 
formed  in  the  subclavian  artery,  whether  by  direct  injury  or  as  the  result  of 
severe  strain  was  however  uncertain.  C.  Heath,  under  whose  care  the  patient 
was,  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

Componnd  Fracture  of  tho  CHaviole  can  of  course  be  produced  only  by 
direct  violence,  and  in  such  cases  any  amount  of  injury  may  be  done  to  the 
sublying  and  neighbouring  parts  by  the  same  violence  that  breaks  the  bone  or 
by  fragments  driven  in.  The  vein,  artery,  or  nenes  may  be  injured,  and  their 
liability  to  injury  vdW,  for  obvious  anatomical  reasons,  be  in  the  order  named. 

Treatmont  of  Simple  Fracture  of  the  Clavicle. — There  are  few  frac- 
tures for  the  cure  of  which  so  great  a  variety  of  ingenious  and  complicated 
contrivances  has  been  devised,  as  those  of  the  clavicle,  and  there  are  few  in 
which  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  vain  ;  for,  however  perfect  the 
apparatus  may  appear  to  be,  it  seldom  answers  the  purpose  intended,  viz.,  to 
cure  the  fracture  without  deformity.  I  believe  that  more  may  be  done  with  a 
little  skill  and  patience  by  simple  means,  than  by  the  most  elaborate  mechanical 
contrivances. 

When  the  fracture  occurs  at  the  tip  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  a 
figure-of-8-bandage  round  the  shoulders,  and  keeping  the  arm  in  a  sling,  will 
prevent  the  tendency  to  rotation  of  the  shoulder  forwards.  When  the  l)one 
is  broken  between  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  there  is  but  little  displace- 
ment and  the  same  treatment  will  suffice. 

But  when  the  fracture  is  situated  towards  the  nuddle  of  the  bone,  or  indeed 
at  any  point  to  the  inside  of  these  ligaments,  the  management  is  mons 
difficult,  and  numerous  methods  of  treating  it  have  been  invented.  The 
objects  aimed  at  in  all  are  to  draw  the  outer  fragment  outwards,  to  force  its 
outer  end  backwards,  and  by  supporting  the  weight  of  the  limb  to  correct  the 
displacement  downwards.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  here  more  than  the  few 
methods  of  treatment  that  seem  most  practically  useful. 

Treatment  by  the  Fad  in  the  Axilla. — In  tliis  method  the  three  princi- 
pal indications  are  thus  carried  out. 

1,  By  making  a  fulcrum  of  a  thick  wedge-shaped  cushion  with  its  broad  end 
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upwardB  io  the  axilla,  and  then  bringing  the  elbow  closely  to  the  side,  the 
hamema  is  made  to  act  aa  a  lever  and  draw  the  shonlder  and  the  scapular 
fragment  outwards,  thus  correcting  the  displacement  inwards.  2.  By  pressing 
the  shoulder  well  backwards,  behind  the  lateral  median  line  of  the  bod\% 
the  tendency  to  rotation  forwards  is  removed.  3.  By  elevating  the 
shoulder,  and  taking  off  the  weight  of  the  arm  by  means  of  a  short  sling 
that  passes  well  under  the  elhow,  the  diaplaceracnt  downwards  is  remedied. 
By  these  simple  means  the  triple  displacement  of  the  outer  fragment  is  cor- 
rected. But  the  great  diffienlty  consists  in  keeping  the  fracture  in  a  good 
position  {  and  when  it  is  oblique,  this  becomes  almost  impossible,  so  that  a 
core  without  nodular  or  angular  deformity  is  very  seldom  obtained. 

I  used  formerly  to  recommend  that  the  fingers  should  be  bandaged  sepa- 
rately, the  palm  padded,  and  the  bandage  carried  up  as  high  as  the  axillary 
pad.    More  extended  experience  leads  me  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  all  these 
directions,  and  I  now  content  myself  with  simply  bandaging  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm lightly  and  leaving  the  tips  of  the  fingers  free, 
80  that  the  conditions  of  the  circulation  through  the 
limb  can  be  watched.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use 
the  lever-like  movement  of  the  arm  against  the  fulcnun 
of  the  axillary  pad  too  forcibly,  lest  the  axillary  vessels 
or  plexus  of  nerves  be  compressed.     Before  applying 
the  roller,  the  elbow  must  always  be  flexed  :  otherwise 
undue  and  dangerous  constriction  of  the  arm  may 
occur.      The  pad  should  be  firm,  made  of  bed-tick 
stnfTed  with  bran,  six  inches  long,  five  broad,  and  three 
thick  at  ita  nppcr  part ;  the  sling  must  support  the 
elbow,  and   the   hand   should  he  well  raised  across 
the  chest.     After  the  limb  has  been  put  up,  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist  should  be  felt,  and  the  finger-nails  ex- 
amined in  order  to  see  that  the  circaiation  is  neither 

arrested  nor  impeded  by  the  pressure  of  the  pad.  In  "*  ^'^i^iiii^S.''"  ^^ 
the  accompanyiug  figure,  the  sling  does  not  extend 

under  the  ellx>w  as  it  ought  to  ;  it  is  represented  in  this  way,  in  order 
not  to  conceal  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  (Fig.  198),  The  elbow  most 
be  kept  to  the  side  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  or  hy  means  of  a  padded  belt. 

TrMtmmtt  fey  th«  flgnT*-of-8-Buida^ — If  in  n  case  of  fractured 
clavicle  the  patient  be  seated  in  a  chair,  and  the  Sui^^n,  standing  behind 
him,  phiccs  his  knee  between  the  scapulse,  and  holding  by  the  points  of  the 
shonldere  pulls  forcibly  backwards,  the  outer  fragment  will  be  seen  to  be 
drawn  outwards  at  the  same  time  that  the  rotation  forwards  iscorrected.  The 
treatment  by  the  figure-of-8-ltandage  is  intended  to  maintain  this  position 
while  the  weight  of  the  arm  is  taken  off  by  a  sling  supporting  the  elbow.  The 
simplest  form  of  this  apparatus,  and  one  that  will  frequently  be  found  very 
useful  as  an  immediate  application,  is  that  recommended  by  Syme,  known  aa 
the  trealmml  hij  the  three  handkfrchipft.  Alarge  handkerchief  folded  diagonally 
till  it  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  wide  is  placed  round  each  shoulder  so  that 
it  shall  lie  in  front  in  the  hollow  internal  to  the  corscoid  pnKiesa.  The 
two  ends  are  secured  by  a  single  torn  behind  the  shoulder,  and  then  twisted 
tt^ther  so  as  to  form  a  single  cord.  These  cords  are  then  knotted  firmly 
together  in  the  middle  line,  while  the  ehonlders  are  forcibly  pulled  back- 
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wards ;  a  folded  towel  must  be  put  along  the  spine  to  prevent  the  knot 
hnrtiDg  the  patient.  The  third  handkerchief  is  then  put  on  as  a  ahng 
firmly  supporting  the  elbow. 

Sayrs's  TrefttnMnt  1>7  Adli«siT6  Plaster.— Lewis  A.  Sayre  of  New 
York  recommends  the  following  mode  of  treatment,  which  has  been  found  to 
act  extremely  weU  during  the  last  few  years  at  University  College  Uospitol. 


Ftf.  1W.— atnp  dimwing  back  Shoulder.  Fig.  KM.-Stnp  nlslni  BhouUter. 

Two  strips  of  plaster,  spread  on  strong  calico  or  moleskin,  are  to  be  cut,  each 
about  three  and  a  h^f  inches  wide  or  leas,  according  to  the  size  of  the  patient. 
One  of  these  is  to  be  long  enough  to  encircle  the  arm,  and  afterwards  to  pass 
one  and  a  half  times  round  the  lK>dy.  A  loop  in  this  is  first  passed  round 
the  arm  immediately  below  the  aiillary  border.  The  non-adhesive  aide  of  the 
plaster  muat  be  towards  the  akin,  and  the  loop  must  be  secnred  by  stitches.     It 


Fig.  iOl.-eiit'a  Si'tlnt.  Ilg.  «)I.-EUIi'a  S|<U>it*p|iUcd. 


must  be  qnite  loose,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  risk  of  compressing  the  veasela. 
When  this  has  been  made  hsi  the  elbow  mtiat  be  drawn  well  backicarda,  ajtd 
the  strip  of  plaster  ia  carried  firmly  round  the  body  and  its  end  brought  up 
and  secured  as  in  the  fignr&  A  few  atitches  may  be  inserted  to  render  it« 
hold  more  secure  (Fig.  19!)).    The  second  strip  muat  he  of  sufficient  length  to 
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pass  from  the  sound  shoulder,  obliquely  round  the  chest  beneath  the  elbow  of 
the  injured  side,  and  to  overlap  for  some  six  or  eight  inches.  A  slit  must  be 
cut  in  it  for  the  olecranon.  Before  applying  this  the  elbow  must  be  drawn 
well  forwards,  when,  the  first  strip  of  plaster  acting  as  a  fulcrum,  the  shoulder 
will  be  thrown  backwards  and  outwards.  At  the  same  time  the  elbow  must 
be  forced  upwards.  These  positions  must  be  maintained  by  the  application 
of  the  plaster  over  the  forearm  and  hand,  as  in  Fig.  200. 

Ellis's  Splint,  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  accompanying  figures 
(Figs.  201, 202),  though  an  unnecessarily  cumbersome  contrivance  for  ordinary 
cases  of  fractured  clavicle,  is  useful  in  those  instances  in  which  great  steadiness 
of  limb  is  required  to  keep  the  fragments  in  good  position. 

In  children,  in  whom  these  fractures  often  occur,  there  is  frequently  a 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  bandages  properly  applied  ;  in  these  circumstances  the 
starched  apparatus  will  be  found  very  useful,  care  being  taken  to  re-apply  it 
as  often  as  it  becomes  loose,  lest  deformity  result.  Fractured  clavicles  occurring 
in  females,  to  whom  any  irregularity  of  union  in  this  situation  would  be 
very  annopng,  are  best  treated  by  keeping  the  patient  lying  flat  on  her  back 
in  bed,  with  the  arm  fixed  to  the  side,  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  By 
this  plan,  which  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  I  have  seen  better  results 
produced  than  by  any  other. 

When  both  clavicles  are  broken,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  the 
shoulder  fixed  and  drawn  backwards  by  means  of  a  figure*of-8-bandage.  In 
the  case  already  alluded  to  (p.  t562),  this  could  not  be  borne,  owing  to  the 
simultaneous  fracture  of  the  ribs  ;  but  the  patient  nevertheless  made  a  good 
recovery  with  little  deformity. 

In  Comminuted  TractuxB  of  the  Claviolo,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  subclavian  vein  may  be  compressed  or  contused.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  importance  to  avoid  all  means  that  may  interfere  with  the  return  of  venous 
blood  from  the  arm.  Hence  the  bandaging  of  the  fingers,  hand,  and  fore-arm 
should  be  omitted,  and  the  axillary  pad  laid  aside.  The  limb  should  be  drawn 
back,  supported  in  a  sling,  and  the  patient  kept  recumbent  until  union  has 
been  attained. 

In  comminuted  simple  fracture  of  the  clavicle  with  vertical  depression  of  the 
central  portion,  Annandale  has  removed  the  displaced  piece  of  bone. 

Period  of  Union. — In  adults  a  fractured  clavicle  is  solidly  united  in  four 
weeks.     In  children  three  weeks  is  sufficient,  and  in  infants,  a  fortnight. 

FRAcrruBES  of  the  Scapula. — 1.  Fracture  of  the  Body  of  the 
Seapnla  is  not  very  commonly  met  with  ;  and  when  it  occurs,  being  always 
the  result  of  considerable  direct  violence,  it  is  usually  associated  with  serious 
injury  to  the  subjacent  ribs  and  trunk.  The  thick  layer  of  muscles  overlying 
this  bone  not  only  protects  it,  but  limits  displacement,  and  renders  the  detec- 
tion of  its  fracture  difficult.  The  fracture  usually  takes  place  across  the  bone, 
immediately  below  the  spine  ;  but  occasionally  it  may  be  split  longitudinally 
or  starred. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  placing  the  arm  in  a  sling,  the  application  of  a 
body-bandage,  and  support  of  the  part  with  a  pad.  But  all  Surgeons  who  have 
seen  this  accident  are  agreed  as  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  union 
without  considerable  deformity  ;  which,  however,  is  of  less  moment  here  than 
in  most  other  situations. 

FMotnree  in  the   Vicinity  of  the  Bhonlder-Joint  are  of  common 
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occarrence,  and  may  happen  either  in  the  bony  points  of  the  scapula  that 
overhang  this  articulation,  or  else  in  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus.  Not 
unf requently  there  is  double  fracture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  articulation ; 
thus  the  acromion  may  be  broken,  as  well  as  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  These 
complications,  as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  the  amount  of  contusion,  and  the 
rapid  swelling  that  takes  place,  necessarily  render  the  diagnosis  somewhat 
difficult. 

2.  The  Acromion,  forming  as  it  does  the  very  tip  of  the  shoulder,  is  more 
frequently  broken  than  any  other  part  of  the  scapula.  But,  in  spite  of  its 
exposed  situation,  fracture  of  this  process  through  its  base  is  not  very  common ; 
at  least  I  have  seen  but  few  cases  of  it,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  cases  of  supposed  fracture  in  this  situation  are  in  reality  cases  of 
delayed  ossification  of  the  line  of  junction  between  the  base  and  the  epiphysis. 
Notwithstanding  this  source  of  &llacy,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  is  proved  by 
numerous  preparations,  that  this  fracture  does  occur. 

The  Signs  of  this  fructure  are  obvious.  When  the  acromion  is  broken  off 
near  its  root,  the  arm  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  by  the  side,  and  the  patient, 
feeling  as  if  his  arm  were  dropping  off,  supports  it  with  the  other  hand.  There 
is  flattening  of  the  shoulder,  which  is  most  marked  when  the  patient  is  looked 
at  from  behind  ;  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  can  be  felt  somewhat  lower  in 
the  axilla  than  natural.  On  running  the  finger  along  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
a  sudden  inequality  in  the  line  of  the  bone  can  be  detected  ;  and,  on  raising 
the  elbow  and  rotating  the  arm,  crepitus  can  be  felt,  the  rounded  outline  of 
the  shoulder  being  restored. 

When  the  tip  only  of  the  acromion  is  broken  off,  the  nature  of  the  injury 
may  be  suspected  if  the  patient  be  unable  to  raise  his  aim  to  a  level  with  his 
head,  so  as  to  touch  the  crown,  owing  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid  ha\nng 
lost  their  points  of  attachment ;  and  it  may  be  determined  by  the  existence  in 
a  minor  degree  of  some  of  the  preceding  signs,  which  prevent  the  accident 
from  being  confounded  with  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  from  contusion  ;  and 
especially  by  the  tip  being  felt  to  be  detached.  But  as  has  already  been 
stated,  this  may  be  a  congenital  defect,  to  which  perhaps  attention  has  been 
directed  only  when  the  shoulder  has  been  bruised  or  otherwise  injured. 

The  Treatment  consists  principally  in  raising  the  elbow,  so  as  to  take  off  the 
weight  of  the  limb,  and  to  push  up  the  acromion  by  the  head  of  the  hnmerus. 
If  the  extremity  only  be  broken  off  in  front  of  the  acromio-clavicular  articula- 
tion, a  pad  may  be  placed  between  the  elbow  and  the  side,  in  order  to  direct 
the  arm  somewhat  upwards  and  inwards,  and  the  limb  must  be  fixed  in  this 
position  by  a  bandage  and  sling.  Should  the  fracture  have  taken  pkce  at  or 
behind  the  line  of  the  clavicular  articulation,  the  treatment  must  be  the  same 
as  that  for  fractured  clavicle. 

When  the  base  of  this  process  is  broken  across,  there  is  not  much  separation 
between  the  fragments,  and  union  usually  takes  place  by  bone.  When  the 
apex  is  detached,  fibroid  or  ligamentous  union  generally  occurs,  the  fragments 
being  widely  separated. 

8.  The  Coraooid  Prooem  is  but  seldom  broken,  there  not  being  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  unequivocal  cases  of  this  accident  recorded.  It  cannot  happen, 
except  by  very  direct  violence.  There  is  in  the  ^luscum  of  University  College 
a  recent  preparation  showing  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  this  process,  implicating 
and  extending  through  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  complicated  with  fracture  across 
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the  base  of  the  acromion  ;  and  an  old  specimen,  from  a  subject  in  the  dissecting* 
room,  showing  a  fracture  through  the  middle  of  the  process  united  by  a  fibrous 
band  three-tjuarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  attachment  of  such  powerful 
muscles  as  the  pectoralis  minor,  biceps,  and  coraco-brachialis,  displaces  the 
fragment  considerably,  and  would  do  so  still  more,  were  it  not  that  it  is  kept 
in  position  by  the  ligaments  to  which  it  gives  insertion,  and  whose  fibres  are 
expanded  over  it. 

The  only  Treatment  that  can  be  adopted  is  to  put  the  arm  in  a  sling  and 
fix  it  to  the  side. 

4.  Fracture  of  the  Veek  of  the  Soapnla  immediately  behind  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  a  rare  injury.  Its  existence  has  been  doubted :  A.  Cooper  and  South 
have  stated  that  cases  so  described  are,  in  reality,  instances  of  fracture  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus.  There  is,  according  to  South,  no  preparation  in 
any  museum  in  London  illustrating  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  A 
case,  however,  recorded  by  Spence  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  1863, 
puts  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  injury  beyond  doubt.  A  man  was 
brought  into  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  who  had  fallen  on  his  shoulder  while 
intoxicated.  There  was  falling  of  the  limb  towards  the  axilla,  with  projection 
of  the  acromion  and  flattening  of  the  deltoid ;  and  crepitus  was  felt.  The 
contour  of  the  shoulder  was  restored  by  drawing  the  arm  from  the  side  and 
raising  the  limb.  The  man  died  some  days  afterwards  from  meningitis,  the 
resnit  of  an  injury  to  the  forehead  which  he  had  received  during  the  fall.  On 
examining  the  shoulder,  *'  the  fracture  was  found  to  pass  obliquely  from  below, 
upwards  and  forwards,  commencing  about  half-an-inch  behind  the  origin  of 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  separating  the  neck  and  four-fifths  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  from  the  scapula.  The  long  head  of  the 
biceps  and  the  whole  of  the  glenoid  ligament  had  also  been  torn  from  the 
upper  fragment  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  carried  along  with  the  displaced 
portion." 

In  ihicture  through  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  the  coracoid  process  would 
necessarily  follow,  the  glenoid  cavity  being  detached  along  with  it.  Mobility 
of  the  coracoid  would,  therefore,  be  a  valuable  sign  in  the  diagnosis  of  this 
rare  fracture. 

The  Treatment  of  such  an  injury,  if  it  were  diagnosed,  would  consist  in 
keeping  the  whole  arm  well  raised  and  fixed  to  the  chest,  with  a  pad  in  the 
axilla. 

Fractures  of  the  Humerus. — In  studying  the  fractures  of  the  humerus, 
we  must  divide  that  bone  into  three  parts, — the  Upper  Articular  End,  the 
Shaft,  and  the  liower  Articular  End. 

1.  Fraetures  of  the  Upper  Artionlar  End  of  the  Knmenis  not  unfre- 
quently  occur,  constituting  an  important  class  of  injuries  which  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  more  recently  by  R.  W.  Smith,  whose 
work  on  Fractures  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  practitioner. 

Five  kinds  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  are  met  with  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  shoulder-joint.  Two  of  these  are  Intracapsular^  viz.,  Simple  Fracture 
of  the  Anatomical  Neck,  and  Impacted  Fracture  of  this  portion  of  the  bone. 
The  remaining  three  are  Exfracapsuiar^  viz.,  Fractures  of  the  Surgical  Neck — 
Simple  and  Impacted  ;  and  Separation  of  the  Oreat  Tuberosity. 

Xatraoapenlar  Fraotnre  of  the  Veok  of  the  Knmenie. — When  the 
fracture  occurs  at  the  anatomical  neck,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  detached  from 
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the  shaft,  a  little  above  or  at  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  capsule.  This 
fracture  is  occjisioned  by  severe  falls  or  blows  on  the  shoulder.  It  cannot 
result  from  indirect  violence.  A  fall  on  the  hand  or  elbow  may  dislocate  the 
humerus  or  fracture  its  shaft,  but  it  caimot  breiik  its  upper  articular  end. 

The  signs  of  this  injury  are  by  no  means  very  distinct,  thouofh  much  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  them  by  the  labours  of  K.  W.  Smith.  There  is  loss  of 
motion  in  the  shoulder,  with  some  swelling  and  considerable  pain,  together 
with  some  deformity ;  an  irregularity,  produced  by  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment,  can  be  felt  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  joint ;  crepitus  is  easily 
produced  ;  and  there  is,  on  measurement  from  the  acromion  to  the  olecranon, 
shortening  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch. 

When  this  fracture  is  impacted^  the  upper  fragment  penetrates  the  lower  one. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  axis  of  the  hmnerus  is  directed  somewhat  inwards 
towards  the  coracoid  process ;  here  also  some  irregular  osseous  swelling  may  be 
detected.  The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  but  is  not 
in  the  axis  of  the  Umb,  the  elbow  projecting  slightly  from  the  side,  there  being 
at  the  same  time  a  hollow  some  little  distance  under  the  acromion.  There  is 
consequently  more  deformity  about  the  joint  in  the  impacted  than  in  the 
simple  intracapsular  fracture,  with  the  same  impairment  of  motion,  bat 
crepitus  is  wanting,  or  a  slight  grating  may  be  felt,  on  firmly  grasping  the 
shoulder  and  rotating  the  elbow. 

In  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  the  portion  of  bone 
broken  oflF  may  be  completely  loose,  like  a  foreign  body  in  the  joint.  Under 
these  circumstances,  theoretically  it  might  necrose  and  give  rise  to  destruction 
of  the  articulation,  but  I  can  find  no  recorded  case  of  such  an  accident.  It  is 
probable  in  most  cases,  as  R.  W.  Smith  supposes,  that  its  vitality  is  preserved 
in  consequence  of  some  partial  union  being  kept  up  between  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  bone  by  uutorn  shreds  of  caj^sule,  and  in  other  cases  it  may  be  due  to  im- 
paction. But  supposing  it  were  free,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  neces- 
sarily cause  suppuration,  any  more  than  a  loose  piece  of  cartilage  chipped  off 
the  femur  in  the  knee.  If  {)erfect  rest  were  maintained,  it  is  possible  that  the 
loose  fragment  might  form  new  adhesions  to  the  shaft.  In  any  case,  the  repair 
necessarily  proceeds  from  the  lower  fragment. 

Treatment. — ^As  there  is  often  muchsweUing  from  contusion  in  these  cases, 
evaporating  lotions  should  be  had  recourse  to  for  a  few  days.  A  pad  may  then 
be  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  a  leather-  or  gutta-percha-cap  fitted  to  the  shoulder 
and  upper  arm,  the  limb  having  previously  been  bandaged.  The  hand  must 
be  supported  in  a  sling,  and  the  elbow  fixed  to  the  side.  In  examining  and 
reducing  these  intracapsular  fractures,  no  violence  should  be  employed,  lest 
any  impaction  of  the  fragments  be  disturbed,  or  portions  of  untom  capsule, 
of  much  importance  for  the  ultimate  osseous  repair  of  the  injury,  be  broken 
through. 

Sztraoapsnlar  FrAOtnre  of  the  Veok  of  the  Knmeme. — In  this  injury, 
the  bone  is  broken  through  the  surrjical  neck,  or  that  portion  which  is  below  the 
tuberosities,  but  above  the  insertions  of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorai, 
teres  major,  and  deltoid  muscles.  This  accident  is  most  frequent  in  adults, 
but  it  may  occur  in  children  as  well,  the  sei)aration  then  taking  place  through 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  epiphysis  and  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  In  this 
fracture  there  is  a  double  displacement;  the  upj)er  fragment  is  rotated 
outwards  by  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor,  and  alxluctcd  by  the  supra- 
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spinatns ;  whilst  the  shaft  is  <lrawn  iuwards  bj  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus 
(lorsi,  and  teres  major,  and  upwards  and  forwards  into  the  axilla,  and  towards 
the  coracoid  process,  by  the  biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  triceps,  and  deltoid. 

The  sigiM  of  this  fracture  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  glenoid  cavity  is 
filled  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  can  be  felt  in  it.  Below  this  there  is  a 
depression ;  crepitus  is  easily  produced  if  extension  be  made  to  bring  the  rough 
surfaces  in  contact,  and  there  are  great  mobility  of  the  lower  fragment,  and 
shortening  of  the  limb  to  the  extent  of  from  three-quarters  to  one  inch  ;  but 
the  moat  remarkable  sign  is  the  prominence  formed  by  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus,  which  projects  under  the  integumente,  and  can  readily 
be  felt  under  the  coracoid  process,  when  the  elbow  is  pushed  upwards 
and  rotated.  Tlie  a\is  of  the  bone  also  is  directed  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards  towards  this  point.  In  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  nenes  of 
the  axillary  plexus  by  thia  fragment,  which  is  often  very  sharp  and  anguUtr,  a 
good  deal  of  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  arm  and  fingers.  This  sign,  however, 
is  not  met  with  iu  chil^u,  when  the  epiphysis  is  separated  from  the  shaft, 
owing  tu  the  greater  smoothness  of  the  fractured  surfaces.  There  is  often 
very  great  extravasation  of  blood  in  this  fractoie,  owing  to  laceration  of 
branches  of  the  circumflex  arteries. 

Zmpaoted  Bxtnoftpsnlftr  FrMtuM  of  til*  Vsok  of  tits  Hamsnw  has 
been  especially  treated  of  by  E.  W.  Smith  in  his 
eicellent  work  on  Fractwet.  In  this  injury,  the 
superior  fragment  being  penetrated  by  the  inferior 
one,  the  continuity  of  the  bone  and  its  firmness 
are  in  a  great  measure  preserved ;  hence,  the 
nsual  signs  of  fracture,  such  as  mobility,  displace- 
ment, and  crepitus,  are  not  readily  obtainable,  and 
indeed  the  signs  of  this  injury  are  chiefiy  negative. 
Thus,  there  are  impairment  of  motion,  slight  de- 
formity about  the  joint  and  npper  part  of  the  arm, 
and  occasionally  crepitus  is  obtainable  with  difficulty, 
and  by  firmly  graspiog  the  head  of  the  bone  whilst 
the  elbow  is  being  rotated.  There  is,  as  a  rule, 
slight  shortening,  amounting  to  less  than  half  an 
inch. 

In  children,  separation  of  the  epiphysis  from 
the  shaft  is  common,  and  especial  care  must  be  ''^^r  ths^ecJc^'tKe  HnmM™"™ 
token  not  to  confound  this  accident  with  a  disloca- 
tion. The  diagnosis  is  always  easy.  In  children  under  paberty  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  scarcely  ever  occurs.  In  the  fracture,  the  head 
can  be  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity ;  but  above  all  the  broad  end  of  the  shaft, 
for  the  fracture  in  them  is  always  transverse,  may  be  felt  drawn  up  under  the 
coracoid  process,  and  cannot  be.  mistaken. 

The  TroAtmoBt  in  these  cases  should  he  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
following  principles  and  details:  1.  To  bandage  the  hand  and  arm  so  as  to 
prevent  congestion  and  oidema  of  the  limb ;  2.  To  place  a  pa<l  in  the  axilla 
to  act  as  a  fulcrum ;  3.  To  bandage  the  elbow  closely  to  the  side  so  as  to 
overcome  the  displacement  inwards  of  the  upper  end  of  the  shart,  which  will 
be  thrown  outwards  by  the  axillary  pad ;  4.  To  carry  the  elliow  (whilst 
it  is  being  bandaged  to  the  aide)  forwards  across  the  chest,  in  advauce  of 
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the  lateral  median  line,  in  order  to  counteract  the  forward  displacement 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  and  thus  to  throw  it  backwards  towards  the 
head  of  the  humerus ;  5.  To  apply  a  sling  so  as  merely  to  support  the  hand 
and  wrist,  allowing  the  elbow  to  hang  unsupported,  and  thus  letting  the 
weight  of  the  arm  counteract  the  displacement  upwards  (Fig.  203).  By  these 
means  the  triple  displacement  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
shaft  inwards,  forwards,  and  upwards  will  be  counteracted.  The  whole  is  then 
to  be  steadied  by  means  of  a  leather-  or  gutta-percha-cap,  carefully  moulded 
and  fitted  to  the  shoulder  and  arm.  As  the  bruising  and  extravasation  are 
often  very  considerable  in  these  cases,  it  is  as  well  to  apply  evaporating  lotions 
in  the  first  instance. 

In  the  management  of  some  of  these  fractures,  I  have  found  a  very  oon- 
j^s.  venient  apparatus  in  a  leather  splint  about  two  feet  long  by  six  inches 
broad,  bent  upon  itself  in  the  middle,  so  that  one  half  of  it  may  be 
applied  lengthwise  to  the  chest,  and  the  other  half  to  the  inside  of 
the  injured  arm ;  the  angle  formed  by  the  bend,  which  should  be 
somewhat  obtuse,  being  well  pressed  up  into  the  axilla.  In  this  way 
the  limb  is  steadied,  and  the  tendency  to  displacement  inwards  of 
the  lower  fragment  is  corrected. 

In  some  cases,  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  himiems  is  followed  by  atrophy 
of  the  bone,  though  good  union  has  taken  place. 

Cknnpound  Frfusture  of  the  Bnrgical  Veok  of  tho  Knmonis  is  not  of 
common  occurrence.  I  have  had  a  case  under  my  care  in  which  this  accident 
happened  to  a  lad  from  a  fall  out  of  a  window.  The  fracture  was  transverse, 
and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  Augment  was  driven  upwards,  and  pro- 
tnided  through  the  deltoid,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  was  reduced 
with  difficulty :  as  great  irritation  was  set  up  around  the  seat  of  injury,  and  as 
there  was  a  tendency  to  recurrent  protrusion  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
lower  fragment,  this  was  turned  out  by  enlarging  the  wound,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  it  sawn  off.  Union  took  place  between  the  fragments,  and 
recovery  was  eflFected  with  a  very  useful  arm. 

Boparation  of  the  Great  Tuberosity  of  the  Knmenis  occurs  occasion- 
ally from  falls  and  blows  upon  the  shoulder ;  but  more  commonly  as  the  result 
of  the  violent  action  of  the  three  external  rotator  muscles  which  are  inserted  into 
it.  In  this  injury  there  is  a  double  displacement ;  the  tubercle  is  carried  up- 
wards aud  outwards  away  from  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  under  and  external 
to  the  acromion  process  ;  the  head  is  drawn  upwards  and  inwards  by  the 
muscles  passing  from  the  trunk  to  the  arm,  as  well  as  by  the  flexors  of  the  arm, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  lies  upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  under  the 
coracoid  process,  and  is  indeed  almost  luxated  The  consequence  of  this  double 
displacement  is  a  great  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  shoulder,  which  has 
nearly  double  its  natural  size  ;  on  examination,  a  rounded  tumour — ^the  bead 
of  the  bone — movable  on  rotating  the  arm,  can  be  felt  under  the  coraooid 
process,  whilst  another  osseous  mass — the  great  tuberosity— may  be  felt  at  the 
outer  and  back  part  of  the  joint ;  between  these  a  sulcus  is  perceptible,  and 
crepitus  may  lie  felt  by  bringing  the  two  portions  of  bone  into  apposition  and 
rotating  the  arm.  This  accident,  which  is  rare,  has  been  most  careftiUy 
described  by  Guthrie  and  Smith,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge 
of  its  pathology. 
The  Treatment  consists  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  detached  tuberosity  into 
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contact  with  the  head  of  the  hone,  and  retain  it  there  ;  this  may  be  done 
either  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  relaxation  of  the  muscles.  The  treatment 
by  mechanical  means  consists  in  placing  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and  bringing  the 
elbow  to  the  side  so  afi  to  throw  out  the  head  of  the  bone,  at  the  same  time 
that,  by  means  of  a  compress,  the  tuberosity  is  pressed  into  proper  position,  the 
arm  being  supported  in  a  sling.  The  treatment  by  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
consists  in  elevating  and  extending  the  arm  from  the  trunk  ;  in  carrying  this 
out,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient  be  confined  to  bed,  the  arm  being  supported 
on  a  pillow. 

The  Period  of  Union  in  a  Fractuxo  of  the  Veok  of  the  Knmoras 
is  about  five  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  apparatus  may  be  removed, 
but  the  patient  will  not  recover  the  use  of  the  arm  fhlly  till  about  the  end  of 
the  seventh  or  eighth  week. 

Compound  and  Conuninnted  rractur—  of  the  Head  of  the  Knmerui 
can  occur  only  as  a  consequence  of  gun-shot-injury.  In  these  cases  there  may 
be  splintering  also  of  the  acromion  or  coracoid  processes,  of  the  neck  of  the 
scapula  or  glenoid  cavity,  and  possibly  injury  to  the  axillary  vessels  and  plexus 
of  nerves. 

The  Treatment  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  complications.  If  the 
injury  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  head  of  the  humerus,  with  little  damage  to 
the  soft  parts,  and  none  to  the  main  vessels  or  nerves,  excision  should  be 
practised,  any  splinters  in  connection  with  the  scapular  processes  being  removed 
at  the  same  time.  Should,  however,  the  soft  parts  be  extensively  disorganized, 
and  especially  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  torn,  amputation  is  the  sole 
resource. 

2.  Fraetnrea  of  the  Bhaffe  of  the  Knmeras  are  usually  somewhat  oblique 
from  above,  downwards  and  outwards.  They  may  occur  from  any  kind  of 
external  violence,  but  are  more  frequently  the  restdt  of  muscular  action  than 
those  of  any  other  long  bone.  The  nature  of  the  accident  can  be  at  once  de- 
tected by  the  great  mobility  of  the  fragments,  the  ready  production  of  crepitus, 
and  the  other  ordinary  signs  of  fracture.  The  direction  of  the  displacement 
depends  upon  the  seat  of  the  fracture.  If  the  bone  be  broken  above  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid,  and  below  those  of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
teres  major  muscles,  the  lower  fragment  will  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  upper, 
and  will  be  drawn  upwards  while  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  will  be 
drawn  inwards.  If  the  fracture  be  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  the  upper 
fragment  will  be  abducted  by  that  muscle,  and  the  lower  will  be  to  its  inner 
side. 

In  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 
ununited  fracture  occurs  more  commonly  in  this  than  in  any  other  bone. 

The  Treatment  is  of  the  simplest  character.  A  rectangular  internal  splint 
should  be  applied,  reaching  fit>m  the  axilla  to  the  wrist,  and  two  or  three  short 
pasteboard  or  wooden  splints  to  the  three  other  sides  of  the  limb,  and  the 
elbow  and  fore-arm  may  be  supported  in  a  sling.  In  applying  the  splint  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm  care  must  be  taken  not  to  press  upon  the  axillary 
vein,  lest  cedema  of  the  limb  occur,  and  a  small  circular  hollow  pad  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  protect  the  inner  condyle.  In  many  cases  an  angular  outer 
splint  carried  from  the  acromion  to  the  hand  is  the  best  apparatus  that  can 
be  employed.  In  these  cases  the  elbow  must  be  well  supported,  contrary  to 
what  is  done  in  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck.    For  if  in  fractures  of  the 
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shaft,  the  elbow  and  whole  of  the  fore-arm  be  not  well  supported  in  a  sling 
or  trough,  their  weight  may  di^ag  down  the  lower  fragment,  cause  elongix- 
tion  of  the  limb,  and  thus  lead  to  separation  between  and  disunion  of  the 
fragments. 

The  Period  of  Union  in  Fractures  of  the  Enmerns  is  about  five 
weeks.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Leisrink,  consoUdation  should  be  com- 
plete by  the  thirty-third  day,  and  the  patient  should  have  regained  the  use  of 
his  arm  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  week. 

3.  X'ractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Elbow-Joint  may  occur  through 
any  of  the  osseous  prominences  in  this  situation.  They  are  very  commonly 
complicated  with  dislocation,  with  severe  contusion  and  injury  of  the  joint,  or 
perhaps  with  comminution  of  the  bones,  and  considerable  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts  covering  them.  In  most  cases  swelling  speedily  comes  on,  tending  to 
obscure  materially  the  nature  of  the  injury.  They  may  be  classified  as — Sepa- 
ration of  the  Lower  Epiphysis  of  the  Humerus  ;  Transverse  Fracture  of  the 
Lower  End  of  the  Bone  ;  Fracture  of  either  Condyle  ;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  Fracture  of  the  Olecranon. 

In  examining  a  supposed  fracture  about  the  elbow-joint,  the  Surgeon 
should  stand  in  front  of  the  patient,  who  must  have  both  elbows  exposed, 
and  should  carefully  compare  the  injured  with  the  sound  side.  To  do 
this  he  should  flex  the  patient's  elbows  to  a  right  angle  and  let  the 
upper  part  of  each  fore-arm  lie  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  while  he  places 
his  thumb  upon  the  outer  condyle,  his  index-finger  on  the  oleci-anou,  and 
his  middle  finger  on  the  inner  condyle.  He  thus  readily  judges  whether 
these  three  points  of  bone  are  in  their  normal  relation  to  each  other.  He 
should  then  pass  the  thumb  or  finger  of  each  hand  simultaneously  over  the 
bony  points  on  the  two  sides  and  carefully  contrast  them.  An  assistant  may, 
if  necessary,  pronate  and  supinate  the  hands. 

Separation  of  the  Lower  Spiphysui  of  the  Knmenui  before  its  ossifi- 
cation with  the  shaft  is  complete,  is  a  frequent  accident  in  children  ;  the  frag- 
ment being  carried  backwards,  with  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  connected  with 
it,  so  as  to  cause  considerable  displacement  posteriorly.  In  this  accident  the 
troclilea,  the  capitellum,  and  the  condyles,  are  broken  off  from  the  shaft,  which 
remains  in  siiii.  It  is  the  detached  articular  end  of  the  bone  that  is  carried 
backwards  with  the  fore-arm  by  the  action  of  the  triceps  muscle.  The  detached 
fragment  may  readily  be  replaced  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  left  to  itself,  it  again 
slips  out  of  its  position.  As  this  happens  without  bony  crepitus,  owing  to  the 
fracture  being  between  cartilaginous  surfaces,  although  there  may  be  a  peculiar 
soft  crackling,  the  injury  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocation  of  the  fore-arm 
backwards. 

TnuuTerse  Praotnre  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Hnmeme,  just  above 
the  condyles,  occurs  occasionally  in  adults.  The  displacement  backwards  of 
the  fore-arm  and  lower  fragment,  the  pain^  and  crepitus,  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  accident. 

Fracture  of  either  Condyle  of  the  Enmemfl  may  arise  from  blows  and 
falls  on  the  elbow.  There  is  considemble  pain  about  the  seat  of  the  injury,  but 
usually  not  much  displacement ;  unless,  as  in  Fig.  204,  there  be  a  transverse 
fracture  of  lx>th  condyles,  constituting  what  may  l)e  termed  the  T-shaped 
fracture  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus.  Crepitus,  however,  may  readily 
be  felt  by  rotating  the  radius,  if  it  be  the  external  condyle  that  is  injured  ;  or 
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by  flexing  and  pronating  the  fore-arm,  if  it  be  the  internal  condyle  that  has 
been  detached. 

The  Treatment  of  all  these  injuries  must  be  conducted  on  very  similar  prin- 
ciples. The  swelling  and  inflammatory  action,  which  rapidly  supervene,  usually 
require  local  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  the  application  of  cold  lotions,  or 
of  irrigation ;  the  arm  being  flexed,  and  supported  in  an  easy  position  on  a 
proper  splint.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  the  fractured  bone,  what- 
ever be  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury,  is  best  maintained  in  position  by  being 
put  in  an  angular  splint  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  (Fig.  205) ;  the 
fore-arm  being  kept  in  the  mid-state  between  pronation  and  supination,  and 
well  supported  in  a  sling. 

It  is  in  these  particular  fractures  that  passive  motion  should  be  had  recourse 
to  early,  a  tendency  to  rigidity  of  the  joint  being  otherwise  often  left.    The 


Fig.  204.— T-flhaped  FMcture  of 
Lower  Epiphysu  of  Humerus. 


Fig.  205.— Angular  Splint  applied  to  inside  of  Arm. 


motion  should  be  begun  in  adults  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  or  five  weeks  ; 
in  children,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 
Union  usually  takes  place  readily.  I  have,  however,  seen  one  instance  of  an 
ununited  fracture  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  in  a  boy  about 
ten  years  old. 

Period  of  TJnion. — These  fractures  unite  quickly,  bony  union  being 
complete  in  four  weeks,  but  it  is  seldom  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  week 
that  the  patient  recovers  the  use  of  his  arm. 

Zi^nry  of  Verves  in  Traotnre  of  the  Knmenie. — In  simple  fracture  of 
the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  it  may  happen  that  the  trunk  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  where  it  winds  round  the  bone  in  a  flat  groove,  may  be  so  seriously 
damaged,  either  by  the  fracture  itself  or  by  becoming  involved  in  the  subse- 
quent formation  of  callus,  as  to  occasion  its  paralysis.  So  also  when  the 
fracture  is  lower  down,  and  the  external  condyle  is  broken  oflT,  the  posterior 
interosseous  branch  of  that  nerve  may  be  injured.  When  the  main  trunk  is 
paralysed,  supination  is  imperfect,  and  extension  of  the  hand  and  fingers  is 
entirely  lost ;  the  fore-arm  becomes  pronated,  and  the  hand  and  fingers 
passively  flaccid,  so  that  a  form  of  wrist-drop  ensues ;  all  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  becoming  paralysed.  Some  degree  of 
supination,  however,  can  be  done  by  the  action  of  the  biceiM.  Although 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  have  become  paralysed,  yet,  when 
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the  fingers  are  flexed  into  the  palm  (Pig.  206,  a),  they  can  be  extended  rapidly, 
and  with  some  degree  of  force,  at  the  first  inter-phalangeal  articulations, 
as  far  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  2i)Qy  b.  This  limited  movement  of  extension 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  interossei  and  lumbricales  muscles,  which,  being 

supplied  by  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves, 
do  not  participate  in  the  paralysis  that 
affects  all  the  long  extensors  of  the  fingers. 
M.  Duchenne  de  Boulogne  pointed  out 
that  the  interossei  muscles  extend  the 
second  and  third  phalanges  and  flex  the 
first  phalanx,  flexion  of  the  two  distal 
phalanges  being  accomplished  entirely  by 
the  long  flexors. 

When  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve 
only  is  paralysed,  the  loss  of   supination 
^'^'  "^uS^^F^lS^^lt^^e^^  and  extension  is  necessarily  not  so  com- 

plete as  when  the  whole  trunk  is  affected  ; 
these  movements  being  still  practicable  to  a  limited  extent,  through  the 
medium  of  the  long  supinator  and  the  long  extensor  of  the  wrist,  which 
are  supplied  by  the  radial  branch.  If  the  paralysis  of  the  extensors  and 
supinators  be  allowed  to  continue  for  some  time,  the  fore-arm  and  arm  become 
drawn  into  a  state  of  permanent  flexion  and  pronation,  by  secondary,  or  so- 
called  pathological,  shortening  of  the  muscles  that  act  in  those  directions 
(Fig.  207). 
The  treatment  of  this  complication  of  simple  fracture  of  the  humerus  must  be 


Up.  2«7. — Pernmncnt  Flexure  from 
FaralyNiD  after  fhu;ture  of  Huinems. 
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Fig.  208.— Apparatus  for  Wrist-Drop  aftfer  Flractim 
of  the  Humerus. 


conducted  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Chapter  on  Injuries  of  Nen*es.  The 
pitient  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  hand  as  much  as  possible  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  the  fracture  will  allow  of  it,  and  a  splint  may  be  applied  at  night 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  deformity.  In  order  to  overcome  the  flexion  of 
the  hand  and  fingers,  due  to  the  unopposed  action  of  the  long  flexors,  the 
splint  (Fig.  208)  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  the  hand-piece  admitting 
of  upward  movement,  so  as  to  raise  the  hand  and  extend  the  fingers  forcibly. 

In  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  denoted  pressure  on  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  by  one  of  the  fragments  or  by  the  callus,  OUier  of  Lyons  cut  down  on 
the  bone,  removed  a  portion  of  the  callus  by  chisel  and  mallet,  so  as  to  expose 
the  nerve,  and  excised  also  a  portion  of  bone  (apparently  of  the  lower  fragment), 
which  was  strangulating  the  nerve.  Gradual  improvement  took  place ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  six  and  a  half  mouths,  the  patient  hud  regained  considerable 
power  of  extension  of  the  wrist.  TMiitson  of  Glasgow  performed  a  similar 
operation,  and  in  his  case  the  improvement  was  more  rapid. 
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Ckn&pouiid  and  Commixiiited  Fractures  of  tha  Elbow-Joint  are  neces- 
Barilj  serious  accidents.  They  are  commonly  occasioned  by  falls  on  the  point 
of  the  olecranon,  which  is  the  process  of  bone  most  frequently  and  extensively 
fractured.  In  some  cases  the  olecranon  escapes  injury,  whilst  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  humerus  is  splintered  into  many  pieces  ;  and  more  commonly, 
perhaps,  both  bones,  ulna  as  well  as  humerus,  are  injured.  As  the  integu- 
ments over  the  point  of  the  elbow  are  thick  and  hard,  very  extensive  com- 
minution of  the  bones  may  occur  with  very  little  apparent  injury  of  the  soft 
parts.  When  these  fractures  are  the  result  of  gun-shot-injury,  the  soft  parts 
may  be  extensively  torn,  and  the  bones  greatly  shattered.  In  the  cases  that 
occur  in  civil  practice,  I  have  seldom  seen  much  lacemtion  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  Treabnent  of  these  important  accidents  must  necessarily  depend  on 
the  amount  of  injury  done  both  to  bones  and  soft  parts.  If  the  articulation  be 
simply  opened  with  little  laceration  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  no  com- 
minution of  the  fractured  bone,  the  limb  may  very  commonly  be  saved.  If 
the  bones  be  much  shattered,  the  soft  parts  not  being  seriously  implicated, 
removal  of  the  splinters,  or  resection  of  the  injured  joint,  will  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  save  the  rest  of  the  limb  ;  but  if  the  soft  parts  be  extensively  con- 
tused and  torn,  as  well  as  the  bones  comminuted,  amputation  of  the  arm  may 
be  required.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  save  the  joint  without  operation,  great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  drainage,  rest,  and  prevention  of  decomposition. 
If  the  cavity  become  filled  with  septic  matter,  not  only  will  there  be  severe 
septic  fever,  but  abscesses  will  form  in  front  of  and  around  the  joint,  the 
splintered  fragments  will  necrose,  and  excision,  or  possibly  amputation  of  the 
limb,  will  be  necessary  in  a  few  weeks.  These  cases,  however,  as  a  rule,  do  very 
well  when  treated  antiseptically,  either  by  carbolic  gauze  or  iodoform-wool. 

Perfect  rest  may  in  these  cases  be  obtained  by  the  plan  recommended 
by  H.  0.  Thomas  of  slinging  the  hand  up  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
by  a  bandage  secured  by  a  clove  hitch  to  the  ^^Tist,  and  tied  round  the  neck. 

If  the  comminution  is  such  as  to  render  removal  of  the  splintered  fragments 
necessary,  or  if  it  be  evident  that  recovery  can  take  place  only  with  a  stiff 
elbow-joint,  resection  should  be  performed.  In  these  cases  the  question  may 
arise  whether  a  partial  or  complete  removal  of  the  articulation  should  be 
practised.  This  will  depend  much  upon  circumstances.  If  the  comminution 
is  such  as  to  require  the  removal  of  a  considerable  length  of  the  humerus,  it 
is. better,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  untouched,  otherwise  a 
flail-like  arm  is  certain  to  result.  If  but  little  length  of  bone  has  to  be  removed, 
there  is  some  danger  of  a  stiff  elbow  resulting  unless  the  whole  cartilage-covered 
gnrfaces  of  the  bones  are  removed.  In  cases  in  which  a  secondary  excision 
becomes  necessary  after  an  attempt  to  save  the  joint  has  failed,  it  is  better  to 
follow  the  ordinary  rule  of  remo\ing  all  the  articular  surfaces  even  if  but  one 
is  injured,  as  in  these  cases  the  cartilages  have  often  necrosed  from  the 
irritation  of  the  septic  discharges  and  would  seriously  delay  the  cure. 
When  primary  resection  is  determined  on,  the  sooner  the  operation  is  done  the 
better  ;  when  a  secondary  operation  is  performed,  after  septic  inflammation  has 
followed  the  accident,  the  Surgeon  must  wait  till  the  septic  fever  begins  to 
subside,  and  suppuration  is  fully  established,  and  then  he  should  do  it  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  lest  hectic  or  pyaemia  supervene.  The  operation  as  per- 
formed differs  in  no  material  respect  from  the  same  operation  for  disease  of 
the  articulation,  which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  XLIX.    In  primary 
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excision  great  care  innst  be  taken  to  Bave  the  periostetiiD  as  much  be  pcsiblt. 

otherwise  tt  flail-like  joint  may  result.     In  secondary  operations,  as  the  jiot*- 

tenm  is  loosened  by  the  inflammation,  it  nsiially  is  saved  without  difficultr. 
Fracturks  of  the  Foke-abm.— 1.  The  only  fracture  of  the  bonesufilr 

fore-arm  that  commonly  occurs  in  the  vicinily  of  the  ell>ow-jomt.  is  that  of  il» 

Olecnmon  ;  this  liappens  almost  in\~ariably  from  falls  u]x)n  the  elbo«,  wl 
hence  is  usnally  accompanied  by  very  considenWt 
bniising  and  swelling  of  the  parts.  It  may  possiN;. 
though  very  rarely,  occur  from  muscular  BCiict. 
The  displacement  is  usually  conBiderable,  the  it- 
tached  fragment  being  drawn  upwards  b;  iHt 
triceps  muscle.  Occasionally,  however,  when  tit 
ligamentous  expansion  of  the  tendon  of  this  mE'd' 
is  not  torn  through,  there  is  but  little  sepaniit^i 
of  the  fragmente.  In  the  majority  of  cssk,  » 
the  injury  takes  place  from  direct  violence,  thtn 
is  much  swelling  about  the  joint ;  and  bo(  nu- 
f^quently  the  fracture  is  comminuted  or  lym- 
pound. 

The  Tmtmant  is  best  conducted  by  niodcnt<^< 

Fig.  aOB.— Fnu:tiire  uf  oitownon.  Btraightoning  the  arm,  and  maintaiDing  it  in  tliu 
position  by  means  of  a  well-padded  light  wo(A.t 

splint  laid  along  its  fore  part.     But,  although  the  arm  should  be  kept  na^! 

straight,  it  should  not  be  i^aite  extended.     The  best  and  most  easy  posiunti  Ji 

which  to  put  it  up  is  that  into  which  the  arm  naturally  falls  when  haogin^  i^; 

the  side ;  in  this  there  will  l>e  seen  to  he  alight  flexion  at  the  elbow  (Fig.  'I"'. 

If  the  fore-anu  be  too  rigidly  extended  on  the  arm,  it  may  be  carried  liacLirai* 


Fig.  SIO.— AppH«tiis  for  ftMtuiwi  Oil 


beyond  the  straight  hue,  owing  to  loss  of  the  resistance  of  the  otenana 
against  the  fossa  at  the  back  of  the  humerns. 

As  a  rule,  onion  takes  place  by  firm  fibrous  tissue,  but  bony  UDimi  t» 
sometimes  been  obtained.  Should  the  union  be  so  loose  as  to  render  iJi«  ne 
useless,  it  has  been  recommended  to  cut  down  on  the  seat  of  fracture,  ftwL  t 
the  bony  surfaces,  and  apply  a  wire-suture  as  in  the  treatment  of  nnucii.J: 
fractures  elsewhere.  In  order  to  do  this  without  the  risk  of  suppDnuion.  ibo 
strictest  antiseptic  precautions  must  be  observed.  The  operation  has  i»f^ 
snccessfhlly  performed  by  Lister  and  Sir  William  MacCormac ;  but  the  (■«« 
in  which  anch  an  operation  could  he  required  are  very  rare. 

Pariod  of  Union. — A  simple  fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  nsnally  imii<^ 
with  snfiicient  hrnmess  to  allow  of  the  splint  being  abandoned  in  from  four  (i 
five  weeks. 
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In  Ckn&poimd  Fracture  of  the  Olecranon,  the  joint  most  be  STringed 
out  with  an  antiseptic  eolation,  and  treated  by  some  form  of  antiseptic  dress- 
ing. Eonig  recommends  that,  whenever  possible,  the  fragment  should  be 
fixed  to  the  ulna  by  wire  sutures,  care  being  taken  to  provide  drainage  from 
the  joint  on  each  side  of  it.  In  cases  in  which  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
and  when  there  is  a  probability  of  ankylosis,  the  semi-flexed  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  straight  position.  If  destruction  of  the  joint  follow,  excision  may 
be  necessary. 

Fracture  of  tlie  Ck>ronoid  Process  of  tlie  Ulna  has  been  supposed  by 
many  Surgeons  to  be  a  common  complication,  and,  indeed,  a  cause  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  ulna  backwards.  There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
this  is  an  error,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  accidents  in 
surgery — at  least,  we  must  come  to  this  conclusion,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
small  nimiber  of  recorded  cases  or  of  preserved  specimens  of  this  injury. 
Hamilton  states  that  there  are  but  eight  cases  on  record  in  which  the 
symptoms  led  to  a  belief  that  this  accident  had  occurred ;  that  in  none 
of  these  cases  were  the  symptoms  unequivocal ;  and  that  in  not  one 
case  did  dissection  afford  an  opportunity  of  positively  demonstrating  this 
fracture.  There  are  but  four  preparations  in  existence,  according  to  Hamilton, 
illustrative  of  this  injury,  and  ^  these,  he  says,  are  doubtful.  In  the  cases 
in  which  this  accident  has  been  supposed  to  have  occurred,  the  injury  has 
arisen  from  falls  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  by  which  the  ulna  has  been  driven 
backwards,  and  the  coronoid  process,  striking  against  the  lower  end  of  the 
bnmerus,  splintered  off.  In  a  case  related  by  Listen,  the  injury  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  muscular  action  in  a  boy,  who,  hanging  for  a  length  of  time 
by  his  hands  from  a  high  wall,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
met  with  this  fracture.  Whether  the  fracture  actually  occurred  is  doubtful ; 
and,  if  it  did,  it  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  it  was  occasioned  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  or  by  the  violence  of  the  fall. 

In  the  present  uncertain  state  of  our  knowledge,  I  forbear  to  speak  of  the 
supposed  symptoms  of  this  accident.  If  it  were  suspected,  the  proper  treat- 
ment would  consist  in  placing  the  limb  in  angular  splints. 

2.  FMctnres  about  the  lEiddle  of  the  Fore-arm  are  of  very  common 
occurrence,  both  bones  being  usually  broken,  with  much  shortening,  angular 
displacement,  and  crepitus.  Occasionally  one  bone  only  is  fractured,  from  the 
application  of  direct  violence.  When  this  is  the  case,  more  attention  will  be 
required  in  establishing  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury. 

The  Treatment  is  simple ;  a  plain  wooden  splint  somewhat  broader  than  the 
arm  should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  it,  and  a  narrow  pad  laid  along  the  interos- 
seous space,  in  order  that  the  patency  of  this  may  be  preserved  ;  no  bandage 
should  be  placed  under  the  splint,  nor  must  the  bandages  that  are  over  the 
splints  touch  the  sides  of  the  arm.  The  fore-arm  must  be  placed  mid- way  between 
pronation  and  supination,  as  this  gives  the  greatest  natural  intcrvaJ  between 
the  two  bones.  When  the  arm  is  hanging  down,  the  thumb  should  be 
upwards  ;  a  iractured  fore-arm  is  however  usually  put  up  while  the  patient  is 
seated  with  his  arm  raised  to  the  level  of  his  head,  and  the  elbow  bent  at  a 
right  angle,  the  Surgeon  standing  in  front  of  him.  The  student  is  apt  to 
forget  that,  for  the  bones  to  be  mid-way  between  pronation  and  supination  in 
this  position,  the  thumb  must  be  pointing  towards  the  patient's  face. 

If  the  bones  be  put  up  in  an  improper  position,  or  squeezed  together,  a  mass 
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of  callns  maj  be   thrown  ont  acrosa  the  interosseous  space  iinitiiig  them 
together.    Pronation  and  snpinatioD  of  the  hand  will  then  be  lost,  and  the 
utility  of  the  limb  greatly  impaired  (Fig.  211). 

Patlod  of  IFnion. — The  average  time  of  union  in  the 
fore-arm  is  five  weeks. 

OompoQiid  TractnrM  of  tlis  Forv-Hrm  seldom  give 
mach  trouble  or  require  amputation,  but  thej  very  com- 
monly lead  to  obliteration  of  the  intcrosBeous  space,  and 
Uins  impair  the  utility  of  the  limb,  by  preventing  promitioD 
and  supination. 

3.  ^'mtiu-—  of  tlio  Lower  Extrwnlty  of  tka 
Sftdiiu,  near  the  wrist,  are  very  frequent,  especiall^in 
women  after  the  age  of  45,  Their  importance,  not  only 
from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  but  alco  in  reference  to 
treatment,  has  caused  them  to  be  carefully  studied ;  and 
their  nature  and  pathology  have  been  specially  investigated 
by  Colles,  Goyrand,  Voillermier,  N^ton,  R.  W.  Smith, 
and  Gordon. 

The  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  Uable  to  several  different 
kinds  of  fracture.  The  more  common  of  these  is  that 
which  is  generally  called  "  Collos'a  Fxactnrs,"  from 
Flu  sii  —  obiiumu  "'^  eminent  Surgeon  who  first  fully  described  it.  In  this 
or  tiie  inuroutoui  ffactuTe  the  carpal  end  of  the  radius  is  broken  across, 
tE«toft«S!*'™ °'  naualiy  by  a  fall  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  lower  frag- 
ment being  displaced  backwards.  Dr.  Gordon,  who  has 
bestowed  great  attention  on  the  mechanism  and  treatment  of  this  fracture, 
states  that,  in  twenty-seven  old  specimens  examined  by  him,  the  line  of 
fracture  posteriorly  varied  fi'om  3  ^  Ij  inch,  and  anteriorly  from  j  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  above  tho  carpal  border  of  the  radius,  being  in  ten  of  the 
cases  one  inch  and  under,  ia  ten  more  than  one  inch  but  not  over  1|  inch,  in 
the  others  indefinable.  The  fracture  is  usually  oblique  from  before  backwards. 
Besides  CoUes's,  other  fractures  are  met  with  in  this  situation.  They  are  of 
three  kinds  ;  1,  Simple  Transveree ;  2,  with  Comminutimi  of  the  Lower 
Fragment ;  and  3,  with  firm  Impaction  of  the  Upper  into  the  Lower  FragmenL 
The  Signs  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  vary  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature.  When  simple,  there  is  usually  no  very  great  displacement ; 
but  there  will  be  noticed  some  tumefaction  about  the  wrist,  a  swelling  at  its 
dorsal  aspect,  loss  of  the  movement  of  the  radius,  and  crepitus  on  rotating  the 
bone  whilst  the  hand  is  drawn  down.  When  the  ft-acturc  is  comminuM,  and 
still  more  so  when  impacted,  the  signs  are  very  marked  and  cliamcteristic ;  so 
much  so,  that  they  may  always  be  looked  upon  as  diagnostic  of  these  fonns  of 
this  accident.  The  deformity  thus  occasioned  gives  rise  to  a  remarkable 
nndular  distortion  of  the  wrist.  On  looking  sideways  at  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm which  are  held  midway  between  supination  and  pronation,  it  will  be  seeD 
that  there  is  a  oonsidembJe  dorsal  prominence  apparently  sitnatcd  just  above 
the  back  of  the  carpus  (Fig.  213) ;  immediately  underneath  this,  on  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  wrist,  just  opposite  the  annular  ligament,  there  is  a  remark^le 
hollow  or  arch,  confined  to  the  radial  side  of  the  arm  ;  a  little  above  this — that 
is  to  say,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arm — there  is 
another  rounded  prominence,  not  nearly  so  krge  or  distinct,  however,  as  the 
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one  on  the  dorsal  aspect.  The  hand  is  abducted  and  rotated  outwards,  so  that 
its  axis  is  oblique  to  that  of  the  fore-arm  ;  the  ulnar  border  being  somewhat 
convex,  and  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  projecting  sharply  under  the  skin 
(Pig.  212).  The  radial  side  of  the  wrist  is,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  con- 
cave, appearing  to  be  shortened. 
The  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury  is  very  severe,  and  is  greatly  increased  by 


Plf.  212.— Fracture  of  Lower 
fod  of  Radius  :  Back  View. 


Fig.  21S.~Fmctare  of  Lower  End  of  Badina  •.  Side  View. 

moving  the  hand,  especially  by  making  any  attempt 
at  supination.  The  hand  is  perfectly  useless,  the 
patient  being  unable  to  support  it.  All  power  of  rotating 
the  radius  is  lost,  the  patient  moving  the  whole  of 
the  arm  from  the  shoulder  at  once,  and  thus  ap- 
parently, but  not  really,  pronating  and  supinating 
it.  Crepitus  can  readily  be  felt  when  the  fracture  is 
simple  or  comminuted  ;  but  when  it  is  impacted,  the 
most  careful  examination  fails  to  elicit  it. 

The  Cause  of  the  particular  D^onnityihsJt  is  observed, 
and  indeed  the  general  pathology  of  the  injuiy,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion ;  in  a  great  measure  owing,  I  believe, 
to  the  rarity  of  the  opportunities  of  dissecting   recent  fractures  of  this 
kind.    Burgeons  are,   however,  now  agreed  that  the  dorsal  prominence  is 
due  to  the  lower  fragment,  carrying  the  carpus  with   it,  being  displaced 
backwards  and  upwards ;    whilst  the  palmar  tumefaction   is  due   to   the 
projection  forwards  of  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  which  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  pronation.    There  is  thus  a  double  cause  of  displacement 
in  operation.    The  displacement  of  the  upper  inigment  is  e\adently  due  to 
the  pronatores  quadratus  and  radii  teres  ;  but  to  what  is  the  displacement  of 
the  lower  fragment  due  ?    Is  it  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  two  frag- 
ments are  locked  into  one  another  ?  or  is  it  due  to  muscular  action  ?    Some 
years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  and  carefully  examining  the  state 
of  the  limb  in  a  woman  who  died  from  other  causes  in  University  College 
Hospital  twelve  days  ajfter  meeting  with  this  accident.    On  examining  the  left 
arm,  which  presented  all  the  signs  of  this  injury  in  a  marked  degree,  and  from 
which  Fig.  212  was  taken,  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  radius  was  found  about 
an  inch  above  its  articular  surface.    The  lower  fragment  was  split  into  three 
portions,  between  which  the  upper  fragment  was  so  firmly  impacted  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  half  an  inch,  as  to  require  some  force  in  its  removal.    The 
three  portions  into  which  the  lower  fragment  was  split  were  of  very  unequal 
size  ;  the  two  posterior  ones  being  small,  consisting  merely  of  scales  of  bone ; 
the  third  fragment,  the  largest,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  articular  surface 
of  the  radios,  which  was  tilted  somewhat  upwards  and  backwards,  carrying  the 
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hand  with  it.    To  this  fn^ment  were  attached  the  supinator  longus,  and  port 
of  the  pronator  qnadratoB  j  the  ligaments  and  capeule  of  the  joint  were 
uninjured. 
This  case  presented  the  appearance  UBoally  met  with  in  this  kind  of  injury  j 


of  Rudlui;  Di>- 


Fig.  MS.  —  Fradiire  of 
Lo»«-  En.l  <■(  lUdiuK  : 
Dbil'l«ciii™t  at  Luwtt 


the  lower  fr^ment  being  displaced  in  such  a  way  that  its  articular  surface 
looked  slightly  backwards,  and  somewhat  outwards,  so  aa  to  be  twisted  as  it 
were  upon  ita  axis.  The  upper  fragment  was  found  in  a  state  of  proiiation, 
and  was  driven  into  and  firmly  impacted  in  the  lower  one. 

That  the  deformity  in  this  case  was  the  result  of  impaction,  there  could  be 


Fnpncnt  uA  the  Carpui, 

no  doubt ;  and  that  impaction  is  the  cause  of  deformity  in  many  cases,  ia 
proved  by  an  examination  of  several  specimens  of  consolidated  fracture  of  the 
radius  preserved  in  the  different  collections  in  London,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  in  any  other  way  for  the  occasional  impossibility  ()f  properly  reduc- 
ing these  fractures.  The  great  traction  that  is  usually  required  to  remove  the 
deformity,  and  the  absence  of  distinct  crepitus  until  after  forcible  traction  has 
been  employed,  indicate  the  existence  of  this  impaction. 

lt»oh>ni«n. ^Thc  mode  in  which  the  accident  occurs,  and  the  pf>sition  of  the 
hand  at  the  moment  of  its  coming  into  contact  with  the  ground,  wilt,  I  think, 
materially  influence  the  kind  of  fiiictHrc  that  occurs  as  well  ns  the  consequent 
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&moimt  and  character  of  the  resniting  deformity.  When  a  person  falls  on  his 
hands  ontetretched  to  save  him,  the  limb  is  OBoally  not  completely  pronated. 
It  is  half -w*y  between  complete  pronation  and  the  mid-state  between  pronation 
and  supination.  Complete  pronation  is  a  forcible  mnscular  effort  which  ig 
not  carried  to  the  fnil  extent  at  the  moment  of  danger.  The  hand  is  in  foot 
three-quarters  pronated — not  wholly  so.  The  effect  of  this  position  is,  that 
the  nlnar  border  is  directed  slightly  downwards  and  first  comes  into  contact 
with  the  ground,  and  the  fracturing  force  is  directed  in  a  line  that  ia 
somewhat  ten'ards  the  radial  side,  aa  well  as  backwards  and  upwards.  Hence 
the  hand  is  driven  from  the  ulna  towards  the  radius,  causing  the  strongly 
marked  projection  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  j  and,  the  radios  being 
broken  across  at  Wx  lower  end,  the  fragment,  carrying  with  it  the  carpus  and 
hand,  is  driven  backwards,  upwards,  and  slightly  outwards,  causing  the  double 
deformity  of  a  projection  at  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  immediately  above  the 
carpus,  and  the  concavity,  along  the  outer  line  of  the  radius. 

But  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  hand  be  completely  and  forcibly  pronated 
at  the  moment  when  it  touches  the  ground,  then  the  shock,  which  is  received 
principally  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  radial  aide  of 
the  wrist,  impinges  in  a  direction  obliquely  from  before 
backwards,  and  from  without  inwards,  as  well  as  from 
below  upwards,  and  thus  has  a  tendency,  as  soon  aa  the 
bone  is  broken,  to  rotate  the  lower  fragment  on  its  own 
axis,  and  [to  tilt  the  articular  surfiice  somewhat  upwards 
and  outwards.     As  the  upper  fragment  descends,  its  pos- 
terior  surface   of   compact   tissue    is    forced    into   the 
canccUona  stmctnre  of  the  lower  fragment  until  the  two 
posterior  portions  of  ccimpact  tissue  come  into  contact ; 
and  thus  the  upper  line  of  compact  tissue  is  driven  into 
the  lower  fragment,  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  ttie 
degree  with  which  the  fragment  is  rotated  upwards  and 
backwards.    If  the  bone  be  brittle,  or  the  force  be  con- 
tinned  after  this  amount  of  impaction  has  taken  place,    pig.  m.—\  HcUon  or 
the  lower  fragment  will  be  splintered.    The  prominence         S^.^iiJ™"^^'!^ 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  in  this  case  ia  the  reenlt  '      ^^^^'  tmyae- 
of  the  shortening  of  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist  and  hand,         tiuus  or  the  pn*- 
consequent  upon  the  impaction.  rpprrFnnneDtinio 

When  the  fractnre  is  simple,  or  when  it  is  comminuted  S  oiJ"!^™  """ 
without  impaction,  I  agree  with  R,  W.  Smith  that  the 
displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  is  the  result  of  muscular  action  alone. 
This  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  the  following  case.  A 
man,  64  years  of  age,  fell  to  the  ground  from  a  height  of  twenty-five 
feet.  Tn  his  fall  he  broke  the  left  radius  just  above  the  wrist,  but  also 
met  with  such  serious  injuries  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen,  that  he  died  in 
an  hour  after  admission  into  the  Hospital.  On  carefully  dissecting  the  arm 
about  twenty-fonr  houre  after  death,  I  fbund  that  the  radius  was  fractured 
transversely  about  half  an  inch  above  its  lower  articular  end,  and  that  the 
lower  fragment  was  completely  comminuted.  The  n-rist,  which  presented 
bD  the  signs  of  this  fracture  in  a  very  marked,  but  not  an  extreme  degree, 
could  not  Ije  restored  to  its  normal  shape  by  any  amount  of  traction  that  I 
could  employ.     Oo  exposing  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  it  was  found  that  the 
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sapinator  longus  was  attached  to  the  lower,  and  the  pronator  quadratus  to  the 
npper  fragment ;  the  latter  miucle  being  slightlj  lacerated  at  its  lower  part. 
The  upper  fragment  was  strongly  pronated.  The  chief  cause  of  displacement, 
and  the  main  obstacle  to  reduction,  was  found  to  exist  in  the  two  radial 
extensors  of  the  wrist,  the  tendons  of  which  were  excessively  tense  ;  next  to 
these,  the  special  extensors  of  the  thumb  presented  most  tension,  and  then  the 
supinator  longus,  which  was  far  less  tense  than  either  of  the  other  sets  of 
muscles,  but  especially  than  the  radial  extensors,  the  tendons  of  which  were 
strongly  defined.  On  dividing  these  tendons,  and  on  pressing  the  lower  end 
of  the  upper  fragment  outwards,  reduction  was  easily  effected.  Here  the  dis- 
placement was  evidently  due  to  two  causes.  The  upper  fragment  was  forcibly 
pronated  by  the  action  of  its  special  pronators ;  and  the  hand,  with  the  lower 
fragment  attached,  was  drawn  upwards  and  backwards  by  and  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist.  There  was  no  impaction  nor  inter- 
locking of  fragments,  but  perfect  mobility,  and  hence  muscular  action  was 
enabled  to  come  into  play. 
In  another  -case  which  I  have  since  dissected,  the  muscles  chiefly  at  fault 


Fig.  21S.— Old  Pistol-Splint  for  Treatment  of  Fnetore  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  lUdiu*. 

were  the  radial  extensors  ;  next  to  these  the  extensors  of  the  thumb ;  the  supi- 
nator longus  being  but  slightly  if  at  all  contracted. 

Besides  this  injury,  E.  W.  Smith  has  described  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius  in  consequence  of  falls  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  in  which  the 
inferior  fragment  is  displaced  forwards.  In  these  cases  the  character  of  the 
deformity  indicates  the  nature  of  the  injury.  It  can  readily  be  reduced,  with 
a  feeling  of  crepitation,  by  traction. 

In  another  variety  of  fracture  in  this  situation,  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
and  that  of  the  ulna  are  broken  off,  resembling  very  closely  dislocation  of  the 
wrist  backwards.  But  the  existence  of  grating,  the  ready  reduction  of  the 
swelling,  and  the  attachment  of  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  of  the 
ulna  to  the  carpus,  with  which  they  move,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the 
diagnosis. 

The  Treatment  of  the  ordinary  ftacture  of  the  radius  near  the  wrist  may  be 
conducted  by  the  apparatus  (Figs.  218,  219).  This  consists  of  a  pistol-shaped 
wooden  splint,  which  is  placed  along  the  outside  of  the  arm,  reaching  from  the 
elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  fingers.    Forcible  extension  and  counter- 
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eitension  shoold  be  practised,  with  the  view  of  disentangling  the  fragments, 

&ud  removing  the  dorsal  prominence.    The  splint  should  be  carefully  padded, 

the  padding  being  made  thicker  opposite  the  lower  fragment,  and  then,  with 

the  straight  portion  held  vertically,  the  head  of  the  splint  should  be  fiied  to 

the  back  of  the  hand.     Gentle  extension  should  then  be  made,  and  the  hand 

bent  to  the  ubar  aide  by  raising  the  straight  portion  of  the  splint  to  the 

horizontal  position,  so  as  to  make  it  lie  against  the  hack  of  the  fore-arm,  and 

held  there,  while  another  straight  splint,  extending  from  the  elbow  to  the 

lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm. 

Both  splints  should  then  be  fiied  by  means  of  a  roller,  care  being  taken  to 

have  the  inner  splint  well  padded  along  the  radial  border,  so  as  t«  coonteraot 

the  tendency  to  pronation  of  this  part  of  the  bone.    The  arm  must  then  be 

placed  in  a  sling.    The  pistol-splint 

ahonid  be  worn  for  a  fortnight  or  , 

three  weeks.    At  the  end  of  this 

time   a  gauntlet  of  gutta-percha, 

or  other  plastic  material,  may  be 

moulded   to   the  wrist  and  worn 

instead  of  the  splint.  AH  apparatus 

should  be  discontinued  at  the  end 

of  five  weeks  in  the  adult,  a  week   ' 

or  two  earlier  in  children.     When 

the  fractnre  is  impacted,   little  if  ^-  si».— Pwoi-apUnt  »h»iwi  lo 

any  alteration  in  the  deformity  can 

be  produced ;  when   it  is   mobile,  it  may  usually  be  brought  into  good 

position.    The   fracture  unites  in  the  course  of  a  mouth  or  five  weeks. 

After  the  first    week  it    is    well,    espeoially    in    elderly  people,  to  leave 


ng.  No.-u«<i(iD-i  spiiDt 

the  fingers  free,  and  to  encourage  movement  of  them,  lest  that  painful 
BtifTneas  resnit  which  is  so  common  a  sequela  of  the  accident.  Passive  motion 
of  the  wrist-joint  may,  however,  often  be  commenced,  with  great  advantage 
to  the  patient,  before  the  union  of  the  fracture,  more  particularly  when 
it  is  impacted.  If  the  hand  and  fingers  be  kept  fized  on  the  splint  until 
the  fracture  is  fiilly  united,  very  troublesome  and  patnfnl  stiffness  will  result. 
It  is  frequently  fiilly  three  moutha  before  this  stiffuess  of  the  hand  and 
wrist  is  so  fiir  diminished,  even  by  the  use  of  friction  and  douches,  as  to 
enable  the  patient  to  use  the  fingers,  the  eti&iiess  of  the  wrist  being  often  due 
to  the  extension  of  a  fissure  into  the  joint.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in 
both  arms  the  radius  is  broken  at  the  same  time  in  this  situation,  constituting 
a  somewhat  serious  condition,  iuasmnch  as  the  patient  is  not  able  to  feed  or 
assist  himself  in  any  way  during  the  treatment. 
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Fig.  221.— N61ftton'B  Apparatos. 


The  accompanying  Figs.  220  and  221,  represent  two  forms  of  splints  that 
have  justly  many  advocates,  viz.,  Gordon's  and  Xelaton's. 
Another  form  of  splint  which  will  be  found  most  efficient  in  overcoming  the 

deformitv  and  comfortable  to  the 
patient,  is  that  invented  by  Carr 
a  few  years  ago  (Fig.  222).  It 
consists  of  a  narrow  splint  slightly 
hollowed  out  to  fit  the  radius, 
obliquely  across  the  end  of  which 
is  a  cylinder  of  wood  about  four 
inches  long  by  one  in  diameter. 
This  is  padded  with  cotton-wool 
and  applied  to  the  fore-arm  in 
such  a  way  that  the  cylinder 
corresponds  to  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations.  A  short  splint,  about  two  inches  wide,  is  then  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  arm,  and  both  are  secured  by  a  few  turns  of  bandage.  The 
fingers  are  now  bent  down  so  as  to  make  them  firmly  grasp  the  cylinder  of 
wood.    A  few  turns  of  bandage  may  at  first  be  applied  to  keep  the  fingers  in 

position,  but  after  the  first  week 
the  bandage  must  not  extend 
beyond  the  carpo-metacarpal  arti- 
culation, the  fingers  being  left 
perfectly  free  to  move.  By  the 
use  of  this  apparatus  the  ten- 
dency to  stiffness  of  the  fingers 
is  greatly  diminished. 

Fractures  of  the  Meta- 
carpus AND  Fingers  are  of  so 
simple  a  character  as  scarcely 
to  call  for  detaDed  remarks.  There  is  only  one  accident  to  a  metacarpal 
bone  that  can  lead  to  any  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  It  is  the  case  in  which  the 
neck  of  the  bone  is  broken  transversely,  so  that  the  head  is  carried  forwards 
with  the  finger,  and  thus  simulates  closely  a  dislocation  of  the  fingers  towards 
the  palmar  surface.  A  comparison  of  the  line  of  the  bent  knuckles,  with  crepitus 
on  rotation,  will  pretty  easily  determine  the  real  injury.  In  the  TVeatmefii, 
rest  of  the  part  upon  a  leather,  gutta-percha,  or  pasteboard  splint  is  all  that  is 
requisite.  In  compound  fracture  of  these  bones,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  save  the  part ;  if.  remoMil  become  necessary,  it  should  be  as  limited  in 
extent  as  possible  (p.  95). 

Period  of  Union. — A  fi-acture  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  is  firmly 
united  by  the  end  of  the  third  week,  when  splints  will  no  longer  be  required. 

3PBAOTUBB8    OF    THS    P1II«TIB    AKD    THS    Z<OWSB    aZTBBlCXTT. 

Fractures  of  the  Pelvis. — The  pelvic  bones  can  be  broken  only  by 
great  and  direct  violence.  The  complete  circle  which  they  form,  their  solidity, 
and  the  strength  of  their  synchondroses,  enable  them  to  resist  all  indirect 
causes  of  fracture.  In  civil  life  these  bones  are  usually  broken  by  crushes  of 
the  body,  as  between  a  cart  and  a  wall,  by  falls  of  rock  in  mining  accidents,  ot 
by  the  crushing  force  of  railway  collisions. 


Fig.  222.— Carr'8  Splint 
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When  broken,  the  pelvis  nsnally  gives  way  at  the  rami  of  the  pnbes  and 
ischium  in  front,  and  across  the  ilium,  at  or  near  the  aacro-iliac  syuchondroaes, 
behind,  naually  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  fracture  in  front.  The 
pubis  may  be,  but  rarely  is,  broken  across  its  body,  and  the  aymphysis  is  seldom 
torn  through.  When  one  side  of  the  pelvis  is  thus  brolten  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  bone,  it  and  the  attached  lower  extremity  are  necessarily  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  body  only  by  the  soft  parta  that  connect  the  pelvis  to  the 
spinal  column  and  tmnk.  These  are  consequently  liable  to  severe  stretching, 
laceration,  and  other  injury. 

In  some  cases,  portions  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  only  are  detached.  In 
others,  the  rami  in  front  may  be  broken  without  corresponding  posterior 
fiacture.  Such  injnries  can,  however,  arise  only  from  gun-ahot-wounds  or 
similar  forms  of  direct  violence.  When  the  fracture  results  from  a  cmsh, 
double  fracture,  hack  and  front,  must  necessarily  occur. 

The  main  end  immediate  danger  in  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  indeed,  is  due  to 
the  concomitant  or  consequent  injury  to  the  veiy  important  soft  parts  con- 
tained within  its  cavity.  Muscles,  nenes,  and  blood-vessels  may  be  stretched 
ur  torn.     The  bladder  may  be  wonndcd  by  a  spiculum  of  bone  from  the  pubes 
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or  ischinm ;  or  the  urethra  may  be  torn,  perhaps  completely  across,  from  the 
same  caosc.  When  the  nrethra  is  torn,  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  will  usually 
be  observed  at  its  orifice,  with  possibly  much  and  deep  ecchynioeis  of  the 
periDEBum. 

The  nature  of  the  injury  is  neually  apparent  from  the  great  degree  of  direct 
violence  that  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  part ;  from  the  pain  that  the  patient 
experiences  in  moving  or  in  coughing ;  from  the  inability  to  stand,  in 
consequence  of  a  feeling  as  if  the  body  were  falling  to  pieces  when  he  attempts 
to  do  so ;  and  irom  the  ready  mobility  of  the  part  and  crepitus  on  seizing  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  on  each  side  and  moving  it  to  and  fro,  or  on  rotating  the 
thigh  of  the  affected  aide.  In  examining  a  patient  with  suspected  fracture  of 
the  pelvis,  care  should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  push  the  investigation  too 
closely,  lest  injury  be  inflicted  by  the  movement  of  the  fragments.  In  those 
cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  fracture  does  not  extend  completely  across  the 
pelvis,  or  in  which  it  is  seated  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ischium,  an  exaot 
diagnosis  may  be  very  difGcnlt,  and  should  not  be  attempted. 

—As  the  great  danger  in  fracture  of  the  pelvis  consiste  in  the 
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possibility  of  the  bladder  having  been  wounded,  or  the  urethra  torn,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  pass  a  gnm-catheter.  If  the  urine  comes  clear,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  urinary  apparatus  has  not  been  injured,  and  the  catheter 
may  be  withdrawn.  If  it  is  bloody,  the  catheter  must  be  tied  in,  and  an 
india-rubber  tube  applied  by  which  the  urine  may  drain  away.  The  next 
thing  is  to  keep  the  ptrt  periectly  quiet,  so  as  to  bring  about  union.  With 
this  view,  a  padded  belt,  or  a  broad  flannel-roller,  should  be  tightly  applied 
round  the  pelvis,  the  patient  lying  on  a  hard  mattress.  The  knees  may  then 
be  tied  together,  and  a  leather-  or  gutta-percha-splint  moulded  to  the  hip  of 
the  side  ailected,  so  as  to  keep  the  joint  quiet,  and  to  prevent  all  displacement 
of  the  fragment.  If  the  urethra  have  been  lacerated,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  however  completely  the  patient  may  recover  from  the  fracture, 
he  will  most  certainly  eventually  become  the  subject  of  the  most  troublesome 
and  intractable  form  of  urethral  stricture — the  traumatic. 

Period  of  Union. — Bony  union  usually  takes  place  in  the  pelvis  about  the 
end  of  the  sixth  week.  The  patient  must,  therefore,  be  kept  on  his  back  with 
absolute  immobility  and  fixity  of  the  limb  on  the  injured  side,  for  at  least 
seven  to  eight  weeks.  He  may  then,  wearing  a  padded  belt,  move  on  crutches^ 
but  must  not  be  allowed  to  bear  any  weight  on  the  foot  of  the  affected  side  for 
some  weeks  more,  lest  the  detached  fragment  be  pushed  upwards.  However 
good  the  union  may  be,  lameness  is  apt  to  result  from  the  injury  inflicted  on 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  and  those  that  closely  bind  the  thigh  to  the 
pelvis,  such  as  the  pectineus,  the  obturators,  &c. 

Fraetnre  of  the  ▲cetabnlnm  is  an  accident  that  can  occur  only  as  the 
result  of  very  great  violence  directly  applied  to  the  hip.  It  may  take  place  in 
two  situations ;  either  through  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  or  only  through  the 
rim,  a  portion  of  which  is  detached.  It  is  probably  occasioned  in  most 
instances  by  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  being  driven  forcibly  against  the 
surface  of  the  acetabulum.  Hence,  when  the  rim  is  broken,  it  is  usually  the 
posterior  part  that  is  detached,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  slips  out  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii. 

Fracture  through  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum  is  usually  complicated  with 
such  extensive  comminution  of  the  pelvic  bones  and  serious  internal  injury,  as 
to  be  followed  by  death.  In  the  University  College  Museum  is  a  preparation  of 
a  fracture  of  the  acetabulum,  with  comminution  of  its  floor  and  of  the  Uium. 
Sanson  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  have  seen  the  bone  resolved  into  its  three  primitive 
parts ;  and  in  some  cases  the  comminution  has  been  so  great  that  the  head 
of  the  femur  has  been  thrust  into  the  pelvic  cavity. 

In  such  extensive  and  grave  injuries  as  these,  the  Surgeon  can  do  little 
more  than  support  the  pelvis  with  a  padded  belt,  and  place  the  limb  on  a 
long  splint. 

When  a  portion  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  is  detached,  as  the  result  of 
direct  violence,  the  head  of  the  femur  will  slip  out  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  and 
the  signs  of  one  of  the  forms  of  dorsal  dislocation  manifest  themselves.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind,  which  was  under  my  care  at  the  Hospital  in  a  muscular  man 
aged  about  thirty,  the  shortening  and  inversion  of  the  limb  and  displacement 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the  sciatic  notch,  were  all  well  marked. 
Traction  readily  effected  reduction,  with  distinct  crepitus ;  but,  as  soon  as 
extension  was  discontinued,  the  head  of  the  bone  slipped  back  into  its  former 
position.    The  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  made,  and  in  similar  instances  may 
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readily  be  effected,  by  attention  to  three  circomstances : — the  dislocation,  its 
ready  reduction  with  crepitus,  and  its  immediate  return  when  the  limb  is  left 
to  itself. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  the  long  splint  with  a  broad 
padded  belt,  so  as  to  secure  steadiness  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  But  with 
every  care  a  return  of  displacement  will  readily  take  place,  and  an  unsatis- 
ftustory  result  can  scarcely  be  avoided ;  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  consequent 
lameness,  being  almost  inevitable. 

Fractures  of  the  Sacrttm  are  excessively  rare,  except  as  the  result  of 
gun-shot-injury.  When  occurring  from  other  causes,  such  as  falls,  they  are 
almost  invariably  associated  with  fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones,  and  then'  they 
have  always  been  iatal.  The  records  of  surgery  contain  but  a  very  few  obser- 
vations, probably  not  more  than  six  or  eight,  of  uncomplicated  fracture  of  the 
sacrum  arising  from  other  causes  than  gun-shot.  I  have  had  two  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  sacrum  under  my  care.  Both  had  a  rapidly  fatal  issue.  In 
one  there  was  also  fracture  through  the  pubic  bone  ;  in  the  other,  the  sacrum 
was  the  only  bone  injured.  In  it,  the  fracture  was  the  result  of  a  blow  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  by  the  buffer  of  a  railway  carriage.  The  preparation  is 
in  the  University  College  Museum.  The  only  other  preparation  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  is  one  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  These  frac- 
tures are  almost  invariably  transverse,  with  displacement  forwards  of  the  upper 
margin  of  the  lower  fragment.  This  was  the  case  in  both  the  instances  under 
my  care ;  but  Kicherand  has  published  a  case  in  which  this  bone  was  split 
vertically  in  consequence  of  a  fall  on  the  face ;  and  its  crucial  and  multiple 
fracture  have  been  described  by  others.  The  injury  can  necessarily  arise  only 
from  direct  violence  of  a  severe  character,  and  is  attended  by  much  extravasa- 
tion and  pain,  together  with  neuralgia  along  the  course  of  the  posterior  sacral 
nerves,  which  may  be  implicated  in  or  irritated  by  the  fi:acture.  The  Treatment 
is  as  for  fractured  pelvis,  and  should  consist  in  the  application  of  a  padded 
pelvic  band. 

The  Coccnrx,  though  more  exposed,  is  seldom  broken.  But  fracture  of  it 
may  occur  from  faUs  backwards,  or  from  direct  blows  on  the  part,  the  tip 
being  bent  forcibly  forwards,  and  the  elements  of  the  bone  separated.  The 
displacement  forwards  is  maintained  by  the  action  of  the  coccygei.  The  pain 
in  these  cases  is  excessively  severe,  owing  to  the  bruising  of  the  b'gamentous 
and  tendinous  expansions  that  cover  the  bone.  It  is  greatly  increased  in 
sitting  and  walking,  and  in  defsecation,  or  in  any  violent  expiratory  effort,  as 
sneezing  or  coughing.  It  is  sometimes  removed  on  reducing  the  fractured 
and  displaced  fragments  by  pressure  through  the  rectum,  but  may  continue 
for  months,  and  even  longer,  constituting  a  truly  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
part.  South  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  broke  his  coccyx  by  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  a  snuff-box,  and  who  suffered  such  severe  pain  that  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  pad  on  the  tuberosity  of  each  ischium,  in  order  that  the 
coccyx  might  be  in  a  kind  of  pit,  free  from  pressure  when  he  sat. 

Under  the  term  Oooeydjniav  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  has  described  a  painful 
affection  of  the  coccyx  and  its  neighbouring  structures,  which  occurs  chiefly  in 
women,  commonly  as  the  result  of  injury,  and  is  often  very  severe  and  per- 
sistent, so  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sitting,  or  even  walking  with  comfort. 
It  is  an  affection  that  closely  resembles  in  its  symptoms  the  pain  occasioned  by 
fissure  or  ulcer  of  the  anus  and  rectum.    It  usually  arises  from  a  blow  on  the 
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part.    It  appears  sometimes  to  originate  independently  of  external  violenoe, 
land  is  then  probably  due  to  retroversion  of  the  utems. 

In  some  cases  the  coccyx  may  be  in  its  normal  position,  but  in  others  the 
whole  bone  is  found  to  have  been  displaced  by  the  injury  which  caused  the 
affection,  and  to  be  projecting  forwards  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  sacrum. 
It  can  be  felt  from  the  rectum,  causing  a  distinct  projection  into  the  bowel. 
It  is  maintained  in  its  abnormal  position  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  coccygei. 
This  condition  is  in  fact  rather  a  dislocation  than  a  fracture.  The  bone  can 
easily  be  forced  into  its  normal  position  with  the  finger  from  within  the  rectum, 
but  it  returns  again  to  its  former  position  immediately  the  pressure  is  removed. 

The  Treatment  recommended  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  consists  in  the  free 
subcutaneous  division,  by  means  of  a  tenotome,  of  the  muscular  and  tendinous 
structures  connected  with  the  coccyx.  The  section  of  these  structures  is 
made  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  and  finally  around  the  tip,  so  as 
completely  to  isolate  the  bone.  I  have  often  performed  this  operation,  and 
have  as  often  as  not  been  disappointed  in  the  results.  When  it  succeeds  the 
good  effects  are  inmiediate.  When  it  fails  it  haa  been  recommended  to 
remove  the  bone  by  ^  longitudinal  incision  over  its  middle,  exposing  its  poste- 
rior surface.  This  operation  is  free  from  danger,  but  most  uncertain  in  its 
results. 

Fractures  of  the  Thigh-Bone  are  of  great  practical  interest,  from  their 
frequency  and  severity.  They  may  occur  in  the  Upper  Articular  End  of  the 
bone,  in  its  Shaft,  or  in  its  Lower  End.  In  these  different  situations,  every 
possible  variety  of  fracture  is  often  met  with. 

I.  Fractures  of  the  Pelvio  End  of  the  Bone  may  be  divided  into  those 
that  occur  through  the  Neck  Within  the  Capsule  of  the  joint,  those  that  occur 
Outside  the  Capsule^  and  those  that  implicate  the  Trochanters  alone. 

Zntracapeular  Fracture  of  the  Veck  of  the  Thigh-Bone  may  be  either 
simple,  the  bone  being  merely  broken  across  ;  or  impacted,  the  lower  portion 
of  bone  being  driven  into  the  upper  fragment. 

This  intracapsular  fracture  may  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  special  injury  of 
advanced  life,  being  but  seldom  met  with  in  persons  under  fifty.  Thus  Sir  A, 
Cooper  states  that,  of  251  cases  with  which  he  met  in  the  course  of  his 
practice,  only  two  were  in  persons  below  this  age.  It  may,  however,  happen 
at  an  early  period  of  life  ;  Stanley  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  lad  of  eighteen^ 
who  met  with  this  injury,  and  Hamilton  has  described  it  as  occurring  in  a  girl 
aged  sixteen  and  in  a  man  aged  twenty-five.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in 
connection  with  this  accident  is,  that  it  commonly  happens  from  very  slight 
degrees  of  violence,  indeed  almost  spontaneously.  Thus,  the  jarring  of  the 
foot  in  missing  a  step  in  going  downstaira,  catching  the  toes  under  the 
carpet,  tripping  upon  a  stone,  or  entangling  the  foot  in  turning  in  bed,  are 
sufficient  to  occasion  it.    Women  are  most  liable  to  this  injury. 

Caoee. — ^The  occurrence  of  this  fracture  in  old  age  is  owing  indirectly  to  the 
changes  in  structure,  shape,  and  position  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femnr 
with  advancing  years.  The  cancellous  structure  of  these  parts  becomes  ex- 
panded, the  spaces  large,  loose,  and  loaded  with  soft  fat.  The  compact  structure 
becomes  thinned,  and  proportionately  weakened,  especially  about  the  middle 
and  under  part  of  the  neck,  which,  appearing  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  is  shortened  ;  and,  instead  of  being  oblique  in  its  direction,  becomes 
horizontal,  i^serted  nearly  at  a  right  angle  into  the  shaft.    In  consequence  of 
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these  changee  in  structure  and  position,  it  becomes  lees  able  to  bear  any  sudden 
shock  hj  which  the  weight  of  the  body  ia  thrown  npon  it,  and  anaps  under  the 
influence  of  very  slight  degrees  of  Tiolence.  When  it  breaks,  the  capsule  may 
remain  uninjured,  but  the  prolongation  of  it  which  invests  the  neck  of  the 
bone  is  osnally  torn  through.  In  some  oases,  however,  this  cervical  reflection 
is  not  roptored,  the  lower  portion  of  it,  especially,  often  remaining  for  some 
length  of  time  nntom,  at  last,  however,  giving  way  under  the  influence  of  the 
movements  of  the  limb,  or  from  inflammatory  softening.  As  the  violence 
occasioning  the  future  is  generally  bat  slight,  and  as  the  vascularity  of  this 
portion  of  the  bone  is  trifling  in  old  people,  there  is  but  little  extravasation 
of  blood. 

The  fragments  are  almost  always  so  separated  that  the  fractured  sur&ces 
are  not  in  apposition ;  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  above 
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and  behind  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  at  the  same  time  is  twisted  so  that  its 
broken  surface  looke  forwards.  The  head  remains  in  the  acetabulum,  attached 
by  the  ligamcntum  terea,  and  sometimes  preserving  a  connection  with  the 
lower  fragment,  through  the  medium  of  some  untom  portions  of  the  fibrona 
membrane  investuig  the  neck.  R.  W.  Smith  has  observed,  that  in  some 
instances  the  two  fragtncnt«  become  interlocked  or  dovetailed  as  it  were 
into  one  another,  in  consequence  of  the  line  of  fracture  being  irregular  and 
dentAted. 

Blgiui. — These  are,  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  hip,  crepitus  and  pain  at 
the  seat  of  injury,  and  inability  to  move  the  limb,  with  shortening  and  eversion 
of  it.  These  we  must  consider  separately,  as  important  modiflcatious  of  each 
are  sometimes  noticed.  From  the  indirect  nature  of  the  violence  which  caused 
the  injury  there  are  no  signs  of  superficial  bruising  over  the  hip. 

The  .Utamtioii  in  tlia  Sli»p«  of  tlw  Kip  is  eWdenced  by  some  flattening 
of  the  part,  the  troclumter  not  being  so  prominent  as  nsnal.    This  process  is 
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also  approximated  to  the  crest  of  the  ilinm ;  and,  on  rotating  the  limb, 
it  is  felt  to  move  to  and  fro  under  the  hand,  not  describing  the  segment 
of  a  circle  so  distinctly  as  on  the  sound  side.  The  circle  described  bj  the 
trochanter  on  the  injured  side  is  much  smaller  than  that  on  the  sound  side. 
In  the  sound  limb,  the  trochanter  describes  the  segment  of  a  circle  having  a 
radius  equal  to  the  length  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone ;  on  the  injured 
side,  the  circle  has  a  radius  equal  only  to  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the 
neck  that  still  remains  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  During  this 
examination  crepitus  will  usually  be  felt,  though  this  occasionally  is  very 
indistinct  and  even  absent,  more  especially  if  the  limb  be  not  well  drawn 
down  at  the  time  it  is  rotated,  so  as  to  bring  the  fractured  surfaces  into 
apposition  ;  and  much^m  is  produced  by  any  movement  of,  or  pressure  upon, 
the  joint. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Zdmb  is  so  peculiar,  as  in  general  to  indicate  at  onoe 
to  the  Surgeon  what  has  happened.  There  is  a  striking  appearance  of  help- 
lessness about  it.  As  the  patient  is  lying  on  his  back  in  bed,  it  is  everted  ; 
shortened  somewhat,  with  the  knee  semi-flexed ;  on  requesting  him  to  lift  it 
up,  he  makes  ineffectual  attempts  to  do  so,  and  at  last  ends  by  raising  it  with 
the  toe  of  the  opposite  foot,  or  with  his  hands.  When  he  is  taken  out  of  bed 
and  placed  upright,  the  injured  limb  hangs  uselessly,  with  the  toes  pointing 
downwards,  and  the  heel  raised  and  pointing  to  the  inner  ankle  of  the  sound 
side,  the  patient  being  unable  to  rest  upon  it  (Fig.  225).  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, after  the  fracture  has  occurred,  the  patient  can  lift  the  limb  somewhat, 
but  with  much  exertion,  from  the  couch  on  which  he  is  lying ;  or  can  even 
manage  to  walk  a  few  paces,  or  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  upon  it,  with  much 
pain  and  difficulty.  This  is  owing  either  to  the  cervical  reflection  of  the  capsule 
being  untom,  or  else  to  the  fragments  not  being  separated,  having  become 
locked  into  one  another ;  and  it  usually  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
other  and  more  characteristic  signs  of  this  fracture  are  not  well  marked. 

Srersion  of  the  limb  is  almost  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  this  fracture. 
It  is  most  marked  in  those  cases  in  which  the  shortening  is  most  considerable. 
This  eversion  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  external  rotator 
muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment.  But 
I  cannot  consider  this  as  the  only,  or  indeed  the  principal  cause  of  this  position ; 
for,  not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to  understand  how  these  muscles  can  rotate 
the  limb  outwards  after  their  centre  of  motion  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  their  action  being  rather  in  a  direction 
backwards  than  rotatory  under  these  circumstances ;  but  we  find  that  the 
limb  falls  into  an  everted  position  in  those  cases  in  which,  the  fracture  being 
in  the  shaft,  and  altogether  below  the  insertions  of  these  muscles,  no  influence 
can  be  exercised  by  them  on  the  lower  fragment.  I  look  upon  eversion  in 
cases  of  fractured  thigh  as  not  being  a  result  of  muscular  action  at  all,  but 
simply  the  natural  attitude  into  which  the  limb  falls  when  left  to  itself.  Even 
in  the  sound  state,  eversion  takes  place  spontaneously  whenever  muscular 
action  is  relaxed,  as  during  sleep,  in  paralysis,  or  in  the  dead  body ;  and  in 
the  injured  limb,  in  which  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  suspension  of  muscular  action, 
it  will  occur  equally.  Indeed,  the  shortening  that  takes  place  will  specially 
tend  to  relax  the  external  rotators,  and  Uios  still  more  prevent  their  influencing 
the  position  of  the  limb. 

of  the  foot  in  cases  of  intracapsular  fracture  has  been  sometimes 
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notioed.  I  have  seen  two  instances :  Smith,  Stanley,  and  other  Surgeons,  have 
also  recorded  cases.  This  deviation  from  the  usual  symptoms  of  this  injury 
has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  cervical  hgament  not  having  been  torn 
through  at  its  inner  side,  but  that,  as  Stanley  observes,  while  it  may  prevent 
eversion,  cannot  occasion  inversion  ;  by  others  to  the  fact  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment in  these  cases  being  found  always  in  front  of  the  upper  one.  This  cir- 
cumstance, which  is  much  insisted  on  by  R.  W.  Smith,  appears  to  me  to  be 
rather  the  result  than  the  cause  of  the  inversion  ;  for  any  traction  inwards  of 
the  lower  fragment  by  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh  would  have  a  tendency 
to  draw  the  upper  end  of  this  fragment  to  the  anterior,  or  in  other  words,  the 
inner  side  of  the  upper  one.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  this  inversion 
is  owing,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  the  external  rotators  being  paralysed  by  the 
violence  they  receive  from  the  injury  that  occasions  the  fracture,  and  that  thus 
the  adductors,  acting  without  antagonists,  draw  the  thigh  and  with  it  the  leg 
inwards.  In  both  instances  that  fell  under  my  observation,  and  in  some  of 
those  that  have  been  published,  the  fracture  resulted  from  severe  direct  injury 
to  the  hip,  and  was  not  occasioned  by  the  patient  jarring  his  foot,  or  by  any 
indirect  violence  operating  at  the  end  of  the  limb. 

The  Bhorteniiig  in  cases  of  fracture  within  the  capsule  seldom  exceeds,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  depending  on  the  extent  of  the 
separation  between  the  fragments  ;  it  cannot,  indeed,  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  fracture,  very  well  exceed  the  width  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  as  the  capsule 
is  usually  not  torn  through.  After  the  fracture  has  existed  some  time,  the 
capsule  of  the  joint  may  yield,  allowing  greater  separation  between  the  frag- 
ments, and  then  it  may  amount  to  two,  or  even  two  and  a  half  inches.  It  not 
uncommonly  happens  that  the  shortening,  which  is  at  first  but  very  slight, 
about  half  an  inch,  suddenly  increases  to  an  inch  or  more  ;  this  is  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  of  the  cervical  ligament,  which  had  not  been  at  first 
completely  ruptnrM,  at  last  giving  way  entirely  ;  or  it  may  be  owing  to  the 
fragments  which  were  originally  interlocked  becoming  separated.  It  is  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  but  slight  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  consequently 
little  shortening,  that  the  other  signs  of  fracture  are  not  very  strongly 
marked,  and  that  the  patient  preserves  some  power  over  the  movements  of 
the  limb. 

The  OonstitutloiuJ  Distnrbanoe  in  intracapsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  in  old  people,  though  trifling  at  first,  often  eventually  becomes  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  injury  frequently  terminates  fatally,  from  the  supervention 
of  hypostatic  pneumonia,  an  asthenic  state  of  system,  or  sloughing  of  the  nates 
from  confinement  to  bed  during  treatment.  Hence  this  injury  must  always  be 
considered  as  very  dangerous,  and  not  unf requently  fatal. 

Modi  of  Union. — The  treatment  of  these  fractures  turns  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  view  that  is  taken  of  their  mode  of  union,  and  on  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  patient.  In  some  cases  no  union  occurs,  but  the  head  of  the 
bone  remains  in  the  acetabulum,  being  hollowed  into  a  smooth,  hard,  cup- 
shaped  cavity,  in  which  the  neck,  which  has  become  rounded  off  and  polished, 
is  received,  and  plays  as  in  a  socket.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
union  takes  place  by  fibrous  tissue.  This  is  owing  to  two  causes  ;  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  circumstance  (which  I  look  upon  as  the  most  important)  that  the 
fractuxed  surfi&ces  are  not  in  apposition  with  one  another ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  vascular  supply  sent  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  consisting  only  of  the  blood 
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that  finds  its  way  throagh  the  vessels  of  the  ligamentnm  teres,  is  insufficient 
for  the  proper  production  of  callus. 

In  some  cases,  however,  bony  union  does  take  place.  This  can  happen 
only  when,  in  consequence  of  the  cervical  ligament  being  untom,  or  the 
fracture  being  impacted,  the  sur&ces  are  kept  in  some  degree  of  apposition, 
and  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  head  of  the  bone  is  speedily  augmented  by 
that  carried  to  it  through  the  medium  of  the  vascular  tissue  formed  between 
the  fragments  in  the  process  of  repair.  In  no  other  circumstance  is  it  probable 
that  osseous  union  takes  place  in  these  fractures  :  hence  the  infirequency  of  its 
occurrence,  there  being  in  all  probability  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
cases  on  record  as  having  thus  terminated  in  this  country.  When  bony  union 
does  take  place,  the  head  of  the  femur  will  usually  be  found  to  be  somewhat 
twisted  round  in  such  a  way  that  it  looks  towards  the  lesser  trochanter,  owing 
to  the  eversion  that  has  taken  place  in  the  lower  fragment. 

Treatment. — ^As  these  fractures  do  not  unite  by  bone  unless  the  fiiigmentfl 
be  in  good  contact,  it  is  useless  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed  for  any  long 
period,  if  the  signs,  especially  the  amount  of  aliortmingj  indicate  considerable 
separation  between  the  fragments,  or  if  the  patient  be  very  aged  and  feeble. 
In  these  circumstances,  lengthened  confinement  to  bed  most  commonly  proves 
fatal  by  the  depressing  influence  which  it  exercises  on  the  general  health, 
causing  hypostatic  pneumonia  or  inducing  bed-sores.  It  is  therefore  best  to 
keep  the  patient  in  bed  merely  for  two  or  three  weeks,  until  the  limb  has 
become  somewhat  less  painful,  and  the  tendency  to  muscular  spasms,  often 
very  distressing,  has  passed  away.  The  patient  should  be  laid  flat  on  the 
back,  on  a  fracture-bed  or  a  suitable  couch  properly  provided  with  a  pan  for 
the  reception  of  the  excreta.  This  is  most  important,  for  if  the  urine  and 
fsdces  be  passed  under  the  patient  so  as  to  wet  the  buttocks  bed-sores  will 
infallibly  result.  In  fact  the  utmost  attention  to  dryness  and  to  cleanliness 
is  needed  in  order  to  prevent  them.  The  knees  should  b^  bent  at  an  angle 
of  45''  over  pillows  and  the  legs  tied  together.  At  the  end  of  from  two 
to  four  weeks  a  leather  splint  should  be  fitted  to  the  hip,  and  the  patient 
be  allowed  to  get  up  upon  crutches.  There  will  be  lameness  during  the 
remainder  of  life  ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  and  properly  adjusted  splint, 
but  little  inconvenience  will  be  suffered. 

Another  nicKle  of  treatment  which  will  be  found  extremely  useful  is  the  early 
application  of  a  well-fitted  Thomas's  hip  splint.  (See  Diseases  of  Hip  Joint.) 
Until  the  splint  is  ready  the  patient  may  be  kept  in  bed,  either  with  the 
legs  bent,  as  before  described,  or  with  a  weight  extension  apparatus  (Fig. 
285)  to  diminish  shortening,  and  sand-bags  to  steady  the  limb  and  prevent 
eversion.  The  splint  may  safely  be  applied  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  the 
patient  may  then  leave  his  bed  and  move  about  on  crutches. 

When  the  fragments  do  not  appear  to  be  much  separated,  there  being  but 
little  shorteninor  and  indistinct  crepitus,  and  more  particularly  if  the  patient  be 
not  very  aged,  and  in  other  respects  sound  and  well,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  procure  osseous  or  at  least  close  ligamentous  union.  This  may  be  done  by 
the  application  of  the  long  thigh-splint,  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  fractui^  of 
the  shaft ;  i>r,  if  this  cannot  very  readily  be  borne,  by  the  double  inclined 
plane,  with  a  padded  belt  strapped  round  the  hips.  This  apparatus  may  be 
replaced  by  a  Thomas's  hip  splint  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  five  weeks,  and 
the  patient  allowed  to  get  up.    If  the  Thomas's  splint  cannot  be  obtained,  or 
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• 
cannot  be  borne,  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  for  at  least  two  or  three 
months,  when  a  leather  splint  may  be  put  on,  and  he  may  move  about  on 
crutches.  During  the  whole  of  the  treatment,  a  generous,  and  even  stimu- 
lating diet  should  be  ordered,  and  the  patient  kept  on  a  water-bed  or  cushion. 
In  these  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  starched  bandage  will  often  be 
found  to  be  most  useful.  It  may  be  applied  as  in  fractured  thigh,  but  should 
have  additional  strength  in  the  spica  part,  and  indeed  may  be  provided  with  a 
small  pasteboard  cap  so  as  to  give  more  efficient  support.  When  the  patient 
begins  to  move  about,  great  comfort  will  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  well- 
padded  leather  or  gutta-percha  case,  made  in  two  pieces,  one  for  the  hip,  the 
other  for  the  thigh,  united  by  a  hinge-joint,  which  can  be  set  fast  in  the  erect 
posture  by  dropping  a  slot  over  it.  When  this  is  raised  it  can  be  flexed,  and 
so  admit  of  the  patient  sitting  in  comfort.  In  old  people,  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  especially  advantageous,  as  it  enables  them  to  sit  up  or  even  to  walk 
about,  and  thus  prevents  all  the  ill  effects  of  long  confinement  in  bed. 

Impacted  ZntracapBnlar  Fraotnre  is  a  rare  accident,  and  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  a  similar  injury  outside  the  capsule.  In  it  the  upper  end  of 
the  neck  is  driven  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  separated  head.  In  a  case 
under  the  care  of  Gray,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  which  is  recorded 
by  Bigelow,  the  nature  of  the  injury  was  proved  by  post-mortem  examination, 
death  having  occurred  from  pneumonia  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  symptoms.  The  patient,  aged  76,  fell,  striking  the  right  tro- 
chanter. He  thought  he  had  received  only  a  bruise,  and  crawled  upstairs  to 
bed  unaided.  Two  days  after,  when  admitted  to  the  hospital,  the  right  leg 
was  found  to  be  shortened  half  an  inch  ;  the  foot  was  everted,  and  could  not 
be  inverted  beyond  the  perpendicular  ;  the  thigh  could  be  flexed  and  extended 
without  difficidty,  but  with  pain  ;  the  trochanter  was  less  prominent  than  that 
of  the  other  side.  Before  he  died  he  could  raise  his  foot  Rome  inches  from  the  bed 
without  assistance.  After  death  the  head  was  found  to  be  "  broken  from  the 
articular  extremity  of  the  neck,  which  was  short  and  thick,  the  fracture  behind 
being  almost  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  articular  cartilage  and  the  bone, 
while  in  front  it  ran  irregularly  across  the  neck  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
below  this  line.  The  head  w^as  bent  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards 
towards  the  lesser  trochanter — the  tilting  of  the  head  opening  the  fracture  on 
the  outside  of  the  neck — and  was  so  firmly  impacted  that  considerable  force 
was  required  to  withdraw  it.'*  Bigelow  records  also  a  case  under  the  care  of 
Gushing,  of  Dorchester,  n.S.A.,  in  which  the  exact  nature  of  the  impacted 
fracture  was  proved  by  examination  after  death,  which  occurred  nearly  five 
years  after  the  accident.  The  patient  was  seventy  years  of  age.  The  fracture 
closely  resembled  that  just  described,  and  union  had  taken  place  by  bone.  It 
is  evident  that  these  cases  cannot  be  distinguished  during  life  from  impacted 
fractures  of  any  other  part  of  the  neck.  The  ireaiment  is  the  same  as  that  of 
extracapsular  impacted  fracture. 

SztracapraUr  Fractnre  of  the  Heck  of  the  Thigh-Bone  is  commonly 
met  with  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  the  injury  which  has  just  been 
described,  being  most  fre(iuent  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  but  it  is 
met  with  also  at  advanced  periods  of  life.  It  is  the  residt  of  the  application 
of  direct  violence  to  the  hip,  and  is  equally  common  in  both  sexes.  In 
young  subjects  it  occurs  only  as  a  consequence  of  great  violence,  but  in  old 
people  it  may  result  from  a  simple  fall  on  the  hip. 
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This  fracture  may  be  of  two  kinds ;  the  simple,  or  the  mpacUd.    In  both 
caeca  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  commonlj  broken  at,  or  immediately  outside,  the 
ineertion  of  the  capanle  of  the  joint.    The  fracture  is  almost  invariably  com- 
minuted when  it  occnra  in  a  young  subject  or  as  the  result  of  great  violence. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  Been  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which 
the    gi-eat   trochanter  was    not  either    detached  or 
splintered  into  several  fragments.    In  many  instances 
the  lesser  trochanter  is  detached,  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  shaft  injured  (Fig.  226).     This  splintering  of 
the  trochanter  is  owing  to   the  same  violence  that 
breaks  the  bone,  forcing  the  lower  end  of  the  neck  into 
the  cancellous  structure  of  this  process,  and  thus,  by  a 
wedge-like  action,  breaking  it  into  fragments.    When 
the  neck  continues  locked  in  between  these,  we  have 
the  impacted  form  of  fracture.    In  older  subjects, 
however,  whose  bones  are  atrophied  and  softened  by 
yif,.!K6.-ffl,.pieEitr-c«a.   ^^'  "'  «  common  to  meet  with  oitracapsuiar  impao- 
tte'^Sh*Dg  ""^  n'^i*  fracturcswithout  any  Splintering  of  the  trochant^- 

uiBntoffliBTrooiiMiter,  The  SigtiB  of  extracapsular  fracture  vary  according 

as  it  is  simple  or  impacted  ;  but  in  both  cases  they 
partake  of  the  general  character  of  those  of  fracture  within  the  capsule.  The 
individnal  signs,  however,  present  certain  well-marked  difierences. 

The  hip  will  usually  be  fonnd  much  bruised  and  swollen  from  extravasation 
of  blood,  which  is  often  considerable. 

In  the  animpaotod  fra«tiiTe,  the  crepitus  is  very  distinct  and  lond,  being 
readily'  felt  on  laying  the  hand  upon  the  trochanter,  and  moving  the  limb. 
The  separate  fragments  into  which  the  trochanter  is  splintered  may  occa- 
sionally be  felt  to  be  loose.  The  pain  is  very  severe,  and  greatly  increased  by 
any  attempt  at  moving  the  joint,  which  to  the  patient  is  impossible.  The 
eversion  is  usually  strongly  marked,  and  the  position  of  the  limb  is  charao 
teristio  of  complete  want  of  power  in  it.  Inversion  occurs  more  frequently 
in  this  fracture  than  in  that  within  the  capanle.  Smith  finds  that  of  7  cases  of 
inversion  of  the  limb  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  5  occurred  in  the 
extracapsular  fracture  ;  and  of  15  casesof  intracapsular  fracture,  this  condition 
was  met  with  in  3.  When  there  is  much  comminution  of  the  trochanter,  the 
foot  will  commonly  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  bnt  generally 
has  a  tendency  to  rotate  outwards.  The  shortening  of  the  limb  is  very  con- 
siderable, being  never  less  than  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches  and 
a  half,  or  three  inches. 

In  the  extracapsular  future  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  death  not  uncommonly 
results  from  the  severity  of  the  injury,  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  fracture, 
and  the  consequent  shock  to  the  system.  The  great  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  tissues  of  the  limb  has  been  known  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fatal 
result.  T^licn  the  patient  lives,  bony  union  takes  place,  large  irregular  stalac- 
titie  masses  being  commonly  thrown  out  by  the  inferior  fragment,  so  as  to  over- 
lap the  several  splinters  of  bone  and  thus  give  the  appearance  of  great  thick- 
ening and  projection  of  the  trocluinter.  This  callns  is  moat  abundant  pos- 
teriorly in  the  intertrochanteric  xpace  {Fig.  2S"). 

The  Impacted  Bxtnwwpmlar  Fraotar*  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
occurs  wlitn,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  full  on  the  hip,  the  neck  is  broken 
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across  at  its  root,  and  the  upper  fragment  ia  driven  into  the  canceUons  etmc- 
tore  of  the  lower  one,  often  splitting  up  and  detaching  the  trochanter  (Figs. 
227, 228).  It  is  not  an  uncommon  accident  about  middle  life,  and  even  in  old 
age.  Its  most  common  cause  is  a  sudden  severe  fall,  as  npon  the  ice  in 
skating. 

The  Signg  of  this  form  of  fracture  are  often  somewhat  negative,  rendering  its 
di^nosis  extremely  difficult.  There  is  ^in  about  the  hip,  with  evtrxion  of 
the  foot.  The  degree  of  eversion  varies  considerably  ;  sometimes  it  is  so  great 
that  the  OQter  side  of  the  foot  can  scarcely  be  raised  from  the  bed  without 
giving  the  patient  intense  pain,  and  in  other  cases  it  can  be  recognized  only  by 
the  liioitation  of  inversion  when  contrasted  with  the  opposite  limb.  There  is 
slight  ihoriming,  usually  about  half  an  inch,  and  never  exceeding  one  inch, 
and  occasionally  as  little  asaquarterof  an  inch.  As  a  rule,  there  is  nocrepilus. 
but  occasionally,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  impaction,  some  may  be  obtained 


with  difficulty.  When  the  impaction  is  firm,  the  patient  can  raise  the  foot  a 
few  inches  off  the  couch  on  which  it  is  laid,  and  even  walk  a  short  distance 
npon  it  with  a  hobbling  motion,  though  with  much  pain.  Some  flattening 
over  the  trochanter  is  usually  perceptible  ;  sometimes  an  increase  in  breadth 
from  before  backwards.  In  consequence  of  the  impaction  the  limb  cannot  be 
restored  by  traction  to  its  proper  length,  and  hence  incnrable  lameness  always 
resnlta  ftom  this  injury. 

Psthologr- — The  deformity  accompanying  this  injury  has  been  shown  by 
Bigelow  to  be  due  in  great  measure  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  femnr. 
If  a  series  of  horizontal  sections  be  made  of  the  neck  of  the  hone,  "  it  will  be 
found  that  at  the  upper  part  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  are  of  nearly 
equal  thickness,  but  that  as  we  approach  the  lower  surface,  the  anterior  wall 
becomes  of  great  thickness  and  strength,  while  the  posterior  wall  remains  thin, 
especially  at  its  insertion  beneath  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  ridge,  where 
it  is  of  the  thinness  of  paper,"  The  result  of  this  is,  that  when  severe  direct 
violence  is  applied  to  the  trochanter  the  posterior  wall  yields,  crashes  up,  and 
becomes  impacted,  while  the  anterior  "  serves  as  a  sort  of  hinge  upon  which 
the  sliaft  rotates  to  allow  the  posterior  impaction."  This  causes  the  rotation 
outwards.  The  shortening  Bigelow  explains  by  obliquity  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  which  causes  the  limb  to  be  shortened  in  proportion  to  the  rotation. 
That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  deformity  in  all  the  slighter  cases  of 
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this  injury  IB  nndonbtedly  true.  In  the  more  serere  cmshee  of  the  trochanter, 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  neck  m  well  aa  the  posterior  may  be  driven  amongst 
the  splintered  Iragmentfl. 

The  Trmimmt  of  the  extracapsular  fracture  may  very  conveniently  and 
efficiently  be  conducted  by  means  of  the  long  splint,  a  padded  belt,  if  necessary, 
being  strapped  firmly  round  the  hips  nndemeath  it ;  or  the  plan  recommended 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  of  placing  the  patient  on  a  double  inclined  plane,  with  both 
feet  and  ankles  tied  together,  and  a  broad  belt,  veil-podded,  firmly  strapped 
round  the  body,  ho  as  to  press  the  fragmente  of  the  trochanter  firmly  against  one 
another,  wiU  be  found  an  excellent  mode  of  keeping  the  limb  of  a  proper  length, 
and  the  fragments  in  contact.  In  impacted  extracapsular  fracture  nothing  can 
be  done  to  diminish  the  deformity.  Solid  bony  union  always  takes  place,  even 
in  aged  subjects.  The  patient  remains  throughout  life  more  or  less  crippled, 
chiefly  by  the  evcrsion,  the  amount  of  shortening  being  of  little  consequence. 
The  patient  may  have  a  Thomas's  splint  applied  after  resting  in  bed  till  the 
swelling  and  pain  have  subsided ;  or  a  leather  splint  may  be  applied  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week,  and  he  may'be  allowed  to  move  about  on  cratches. 

The  IHaffiimris  of  the  different  forms  of  fractnre  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone from  one  another,  and  from  other  in  jnries  occnrring  in  the  vicinity  of  the 


Fig.  Z90.~-Im»ctod  Eitr«c»pml«r  Trtetnrr 
of  Keck  of  V«miir  \  Abaoduit  PcmiKtiuD 
orCaUu*. 

hip-joint,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  often  of  no  slight  diffi- 
cnlty.  The  ordinary  method  of  measuring  the  limb  is  te  apply  one  end  of  the 
tape  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  the  other  to  tbe 
inner  malleolus.  The  two  limbs  must  be  put  as  accurately  as  possible  in  the 
same  position,  as  flexion  and  extension  will  considerably  alter  the  distance 
between  these  points.  Two  other  methods  have  been  recommended  for  more 
accurately  determining  the  position  of  the  trochanter,  both  of  which  are  of 
great  diagnostic  valne  in  injuries,  whether  fractures  or  dislocations,  of  the  hip. 
The  firet  is  known  as  N^laton's  line ;  the  second,  as  Biyant'i  iliofem<»al 
triangle. 

Vslaton'i  Dlftgaoctio  Us*  (Fig.  281,  dark  line)  coneiRtB  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  te  the  tuber  ischii.  If  tbe  tro- 
chanter be  at  its  proper  level,  this  line  ought  to  touch  ite  upper  border  when 
the  Umb  is  straight.  The  importanoe  of  this  line  is,  that  when  the  head  of 
the  femnr  is  in  ite  normal  sitnatiou,  it  touches  the  summit  of  the  trochanter 
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in  ereiy  degree  of  flexion  or  extension  of  the  limb.  If  the  trochanter  be  dia- 
pUced  in  any  direction,  a  corresponding  change  in  its  relation  to  this  line  will 
eusae.    This  mode  of  measurement  ia,  hotrever,  open  to  the  fallacy  that 


Fig.  !3I^irtl*ton'a  Uoe— duk.    Brrmof •  ma-femonl  Triangle— dotMd. 

abduction  raises  the  trochanter  above  the  line,  and  adduction  brings  it 
below  it. 

Bryuifi  Ulo-fsmoval  triaugls  (Fig.  231,  dotted  line)  is  formed  by 
placing  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position  ;  then,  drawing  a  line  from 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  directly  backwards,  another  line  also 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  obliquely  to  the  sununit  of  the  trochanter,  and  a 
third,  or  the  base-line,  directly  upwards  from  this  to  the  fiist  line,  a  triangle 
will  thns  be  formed.  The  oblique  line  corresponds  to  the  first  part  of  N^elatou's 
line  (Fig.  ^?i\),  and  may  be  taken,  just  as  N^latou's,  as  the  diagnostic  line  for 
dislocations  for  the  head  of  the  femur  backwards ;  whilst  Bryant's  base-line  is 
the  test-line  for  all  cases  in  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  shortened,  or  the 
head  of  the  bone  thrown  upwards.  In  this  method  of  measuring  there  is  the 
same  fallacy — that  abduction  and  adduction  of  a  healthy  limb  would  alter  the 
length  of  the  base  line. 

Another  method  of  measurement  has  been  recommended  by  Girand-Teulon 
which,  although  somewhat  complicated,  appears  to  be  free  from  all  source  of 
error.  It  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  middle  of  N^laton's  line  corresponds 
to  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum.  Any  shortening  of  the  femur  by  fracture,  or 
any  dislocation,  will  necessarily  alter  the  distance  between  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  and  this  point.  The  measurement  is  thus  canned  out.  Find  the  distance 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
and  from  the  same  point  to  the  inner  condyle,  and  from  the  tuberosity  to  the 
inner  condyle.  Then  draw  a  triangle  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  three  sides  of 
which  are  equal  to  these  three  measDrcments ;  find  the  middle  point  of  the  line 
corresponding  to  the  measurement  between  the  tuberosity  and  the  spine,  and 
from  that  draw  a  line  to  the  apes  of  the  triangle.  This  line  corresponds  to 
the  distance  of  the  inner  condyle  from  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum,  and  must 
be  contrasted  with  a  similar  line  obtained  by  measurement  of  the  sound  side. 
This  mode  of  measurement  is  most  useful  in  cases  of  dislocation  aud  disease 
in  which  abduction  or  adduction  with  flexion  are  often  met  with. 

Whatever  mode  of  measurement  is  adopted,  the  Surgeon  must  never  neglect 
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to  examine  and  compare  the  two  Bides  carefully  and  simnltaneouslj,  with  one 
hand  on  each  hip. 

Between  the  unimpacted  intracapanlar  and  the  ordinary  extracapaular 
fractures  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis ;  all  the  signs  of  the  latter 
being  much  more  strongly  marked  than  those  of  the  former  injury,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  table,  the  difiPerence  of  age  and  the  degree  of  Tiolenoe 
required  to  break  the  bone  being  also  important  elements  in  the  diagnosis. 

Diagnosis  between  tmimpacied  Intror  and  Extra-capsular  Fractures  of  the  Keck 

of  the  Thigh-bone. 


IiUracapatUar. 

1.  Cause  generally  Blight  and  indirect,  such 
as  catehing  tne  foot  in  the  carpet  or 
slipping  off  the  curb-stone. 

2.  Force  usually  applied  longitudinally  or 
obliquely. 

3.  Age,  mrely  below  fifty  ;  most  commonly 

in  feeble  aged  persons. 

4.  Pain  and  constitutional  disturbance 
slight. 

5.  No  apparent  injuiy  to  soft  parts  about 
hip. 

6.  Crepitus  often  obscure. 

7.  Shortening,  at  first,  usually  not  more 
than  one  inch. 


JSztraocqmLlar, 

1.  Cause  usually  severe  and  direct  yiolence, 
such  as  falling  from  a  height  or  a  blow 
on  the  hip. 

2.  Force  usually  applied  transversely. 

3.  Age,  usually'  below  fifty;  chiefly  in 
vigorous  adults. 

4.  Pain  and  constitutional  disturbance 
usually  considerable. 

5.  Considerable  extravasation,  ecchymosis, 
and  signs  of  direct  injury  to  hip.  * 

6.  Crepitus,  very  readily  felt. 

7.  Shortening  at  least  two  inches  or  more. 


The  distinction  between  intracapsular  fracture  and  the  mpactedfracture  of  the 
neck  is  also  easy.  In  the  former  case  the  crepitus  can  be  obtained  by  extending 
and  rotating  the  limb,  the  eversion  is  more  marked,  and  the  injury  occurs 
usually  from  indirect  violence  ;  in  the  latter,  traction  cannot  restore  the  limb 
to  its  proper  length,  crepitus  is  wanting,  and  the  fracture  is  always  the  result 
of  direct  violence  applied  to  the  trochanter. 

In  impacted  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  it  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  injury  is  within  or  without  the  capsule.  The  separation 
of  the  head  and  the  impaction  of  the  neck  into  it  occurs  only  in  old  people, 
and,  judging  from  the  few  recorded  cases,  the  shortening  and  eversion  are 
slight.  Fracture  of  the  root  of  the  neck  with  impaction  into  the  trochanter 
occurs  at  all  ages  after  middle  life.  Its  symptoms  vary  from  scarcely  ap> 
prcciablc  displacement  to  extreme  eversion  with  one  inch  of  shortening. 
Should  the  trochanter  have  been  fissured  or  splintered,  this  may  be  ascertained 
on  careful  examination,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  injury  could  then  be  recognized 
with  certainty. 

Severe  contusions  of  the  hip  are  sometimes  followed  by  eversion  of  the  limb 
with  inability  to  move  it,  so  that  at  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
bone  was  broken.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  absence  of  immediate  shortening 
and  crepitus  will  aways  establish  the  diagnosis.  But  though  no  immediate 
and  sudden  shortening  can  occur  without  fracture,  these,  contusions  maybe 
followed  at  a  remote  period  by  shortening  of  the  limb  from  atrophic  changes  in 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur.  Y^en  the  iigured  hip-joint  has  been  the 
seat  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis^  and  the  limb  is  already  somewhat  shortened 
by  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  in  this  disease, 
the  difiBculty  of  diagnosis  becomes  great ;  especially  as  there  may  also  be, 
as  the  result  of  the  disease,  some  thickening  of  the  trochanter,  with  rough 
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grating,  almost  like  trae  crepitus,  on  moving  the  joint.  Here,  however,  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  fact  of  the  shortening  not  being  of  recent  occurrence,  the 
possible  afifection  of  other  joints  and  the  character  of  the  grating  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  nature  of  the  injury.  The  diagnosis  of  these  injuries 
from  dislocations  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Occasionally  the 
fracture  extends  through  the  trochanter  mi^or  and  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  without  implicating  the  neck  of  the  bone.  Here  there  is  shortening  to 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  with  much  eversion,  and  crepitus 
readily  felt.  This  fracture,  which  unites  firmly  and  well  by  bone,  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  last. 

Ck>mpoimd  Fractures  of  the  Heck  of  the  Thigh-bone  can  occur  only 
from  bullet-wounds.  In  these  cases  the  choice  lies  between  amputation  at  the 
hip-joint,  resection  of  the  injured  portion  of  bone,  or  treating  the  case  as  an 
ordinary  compound  fracture.  The  choice  of  the  Surgeon,  for  reasons  stated 
at  p.  342,  hes  between  the  latter  two  alternatives,  which  are  the  only  ones  that 
afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  safety  to  the  patient. 

Fracture  of  the  Trochanter  Major,  by  which  this  process  is  broken  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  is  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Aston  Key,  and 
N^laton  as  being  always  the  result  of  direct  violence.  It  may  be  simple  or 
comminuted.  The  fragment  is  usually  drawn  upwards  and  backwards,  rarely 
forwards  ;  and  more  rarely  it  remains  fixed  by  fibrous  bands  in  its  normal  place. 
The  symptoms  are,  separation  between  the  fragments ;  and  crepitus,  which 
is  most  readily  obtained  by  flexing  and  abducting  the  thigh  and  rotating  it  out- 
wards, at  the  same  time  that  the  fragments  are  firmly  pressed  together.  There 
is  no  shortening  of  the  limb.  The  exact  nature  of  the  injury  is  often  concealed 
by  the  swelling  from  extravasated  blood.  The  fracture  is  very  rare  without 
accompanying  fracture  of  the  neck. 

In  children  the  epiphysis  of  the  trochanter  has  been  known  to  be  separated  by 
direct  violence. 

2,  Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Thigh-bone  are  of  very  common 
occurrence,  every  possible  variety  of  the  injury  being  met  with  here.  They  are 
extremely  common  in  children,  forming,  according  to  Bruns,  one-quarter  of 
all  fractures  in  children  under  ten.  They  steadily  decrease  in  frequency  with 
age.  Excluding  fractures  of  the  neck,  one-third  of  all  fractures  of  the  femur 
occor  under  ten,  and  about  the  same  between  10  and  80. 

In  adults  they  are  always  oblique,  unless  they  are  the  result  of  direct  violence : 
in  children,  especially  when  the  child  is  very  young,  the  fracture  is  more  often 
transverse  or  nearly  so.  The  most  common  seat  of  fracture  from  indirect 
violence  is  the  middle  third,  and  the  obliquity  is  such  that  the  sharp  point  of 
the  upper  fragment  is  directed  forwards  and  outwards. 

The  Signs  are  well  marked.  There  is  shortening,  usually  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  eversion  of  the  limb,  crepitus  readily  produced,  and  much  swelling 
from  the  approximation  of  the  attachments  of  the  muscles.  The  lower  frag- 
ment is  always  drawn  upwards,  and  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  the  upper 
one,  and  is  rotated  outwards.  When  the  fracture  is  at  or  above  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  angular  deformity,  in  consequence  of 
the  projection  forwards  of  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment.  In  all  cases 
there  is  this  forward  projection,  and  in  most  an  outward  displacement,  or 
abduction,  as  well  of  the  upper  fragment.  But  in  some  very  rare  cases,  it  is 
drawn  inwards  as  well  as  forwards. 
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I  have  taken  three  opportunities  of  ascertaining  by  dissection  the  condition 
of  parts  that  leads  to  the  projection  forwards  and  lateral  displacement  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  in  fracture  of  the  femur.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  an  old  man  who  died  about  three  hours  after  meeting  with  a  com- 
pound comminuted  fracture  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  right  thigh- 
bone, and  in  whom  this  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  was  very  distinctly 
marked.  It  was  found  that  the  gluteus  maximus  and  medius  could  be 
divided  without  affecting  the  position  of  the  bone ;  but  when  the  gluteus 
minimus  was  cut  across,  it  yielded  somewhat.  The  p}Tiformis  and  external 
rotators  were  now  felt  to  be  excessively  tense  ;  and,  on  cutting  these  across, 
the  end  of  the  fragment  could  at  once  be  drawn  inwards,  all  opposition 
ceasing.  The  projection  forwards  still  remained,  however ;  and  this,  which 
was  evidently  due  to  the  tension  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  yielded  at 
once  on  dividing  them.  It  would  thus  appear  that  there  must  be  a  double 
displacement  of  the  upper  fragment ;  outwards,  depending  on  the  action 
of  the  external  rotators  ;  and  forwards,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  displacement  forwards  and  inwards.  It  was  that 
of  an  elderly  man,  who  died  of  internal  injuries  about  half  an  hour  after 
meeting  with  fracture  of  both  thigh-bones,  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
middle  thirds,  by  the  passage  of  a  cart-wheel  across  the  thighs  and  body.  In 
this  case  nearly  the  same  conditions  were  presented  in  both  limbs.  On  the  left 
side  there  was  an  oblique  fracture,  with  shortening  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
inches  ;  the  upper  fragment  was  tilted  forwards  and  rather  inwards,  the  lower 
one  being  drawn  up  behind  it  to  the  extent  indicated.  On  dividing  the  psoas 
and  iliacus,  the  upper  fragment  could  be  depressed  slightly.  The  adductor 
brevis  and  pectineus  were  now  seen  to  be  tense  ;  on  cutting  them  through,  it 
could  be  still  further  depressed.  It  was  now  drawn  strongly  inwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extreme  tension  of  the  internal  rotator  muscles ;  on  cutting 
them  through,  the  fragment  yielded  completely.  Part  of  the  adductor  magnus 
and  of  the  adductor  longus  was  torn.  The  other  muscles  were  uninjured. 
When  extension  was  made  with  the  limb  straight  out,  the  flexors  of  the  leg 
offered  a  slight  resistance  :  they  were  divided.  The  vastus  extemus  was  next 
cut  through  ;  the  lower  fragment  could  then  be  drawn  down  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  on  dividing  the  vastus  intemus  and  crureus,  it  yielded  one  inch 
more  ;  on  cutting  through  the  adductor  magnus  and  longus,  it  came  ^ovu 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  more  ;  thus  making  up  the  two  inches  of  shortening. 
On  the  right  side,  the  fracture  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  other  limb.  Tlie 
effect  of  the  section  of  the  different  muscles  was  the  same  ;  but  the  \'a6tu8 
extemus  seemed  to  take  a  somewhat  larger  share  in  the  displacement  of  the 
lower  fragment. 

The  Treattnejit  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  conducted 
in  different  ways,  each  of  which  presents  advantages  in  particular  cases ; 
hence  an  exclusive  plan  of  treatment  should  not  be  followed. 

Whatever  treatment  is  adopted,  and  however  carefully  it  may  be  carried  out, 
the  Surgeon  must  not  be  disappointed  if,  in  the  adult,  a  ceiiain  amount  of 
shortening  be  left.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  where  the  fracture  is 
oblique  and  high  up  :  the  more  transvei*se  and  the  nearer  the  condyles,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  less  will  be  the  liability  to  shortening.  In  children,  union  may 
almost  always  be  procured  without  any  shortening  of  the  bone.    But  a  slight 
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diminution  in  the  length  of  the  limb  is  in  reaHtv  of  no  conaeqrteticG,  and  gives 
rise  to  no  inequality  of  gait ;  the  pelvis,  by  the  obliquity  it  asBumes,  remedying 
this.  It  is  only  when  the  shortening  exceeds  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  mob, 
that  it  ig  important  and  occasions  deformity.  The  rotation  outn-ard^  of  the 
lower  fn^mcnt,  however,  if  not  corrected  by  treatment,  seriouflly  cripples 
the  patient,  as  it  leaves  the  toes  and  the  {atella  direct«d  outwards,  so  that 
the  movements  of  both  the  knee  and  the  ankle  are  rendered  useless  in 
^■alkinfr. 

1.  The  fracture  may  be  treated  by  simply  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the  limb. 
This  is  effected  by  laying  it  upon  its  outer  side,  flexing  the  thigh  to  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  the  body,  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  supporting  the 
limb  in  this  position  by  an  aagular  wooden  or  leather  splint,  extending  from 
the  hip  to  the  knee  or  outer  ankle,  and  by  a  short  inside  thigh  splint.  This 
position  I  ha\'e  occasionally  adopted  in  ftactnres  about  a  couple  of  inches 
below  the  trochanters,  in  which  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  projection 
ontwards  of  the  lower  end  of  the  npper  tVa^ent,  and  have  found  these  cases 
turn  out  bettor  in  this  way  than  on  auy  other  plan  of  treatment. 

2.  Extension,  without  regard  to  muscular  relaxation,  by  means  of  Listen's 
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Fig,  331.— LUton'i  LonR  Bi'llnt. 

or  DeBault*s  long  splint  and  perineal  band  (Fig.  232),  will  be  found  a  most 
successful  plan  of  treating  fractures  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the 
thigh. 
In  employing  the  long  splint  for  the  treatment  of  these  fractures,  care  must 


be  taken  that  it  be  of  sufiBcient  length  to  ext«nd  about  six  inches  below  the 
sole,  and  nearly  as  high  as  the  axilla.  The  perineal  band  should  consist  of  a 
Boft  handkerchief  covered  with  oiled  silk,  and  most  be  gradually  tightened. 
A  very  ingenious  appliance  has  been  contrived  by  my  former  Ilouae-Sorgeon, 
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Mr.  0.  Bncketone  Browse,  for  employing  elastic  extension  Ironi  the  foot.  It 
consieta  of  a  brass  catch,  such  as  are  used  for  the  strings  of  window-blinds, 
attached  to  a  vulcanized  rubber  ring,  which  is  connected  with  a  trausvcrae 
piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the  leg  by  acUieeive  strape  (Fig.  233).  By  means  of 
this  contrivance,  elastic  traction  can  be  kept  np  to  any  degree  required,  with- 
out the  danger  of  galling  the  skin  of  the  instep.  If  the  perineal  band  occasion 
excoriation  or  undue  pressure,  so  as  to  necessitate  its  remoYal,  I  have  fonnd 
advantage  from  keeping  up  extension  with  a  heavy  weight  attached  to  the 
leg  by  plaster,  counter-extension  being  made  by  the  weight  of  the  patient's 
body,  the  foot  of  the  bed  being  slightly  elevated  on  a  couple  of.  blocks  of 
wood. 

Another  useful  form  of  the  long  splint  is  the  following  :  extension  is  made 

by  a  carefully  padded  handkerchief,  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  above  the 

heel  behind,  and  the  two  ends  are  then  brought  forward  and  crossed  over  the 

.  instep  and  afterwards  passed  through  the  notches  at  the  end  of  the  long  splint 

and  securely  tied  ;  connter-extension  is  made  by  a  perineal  band  ;  four  short. 


Fig.  334.— Couipoond  FlMtnn  of  Bban  at  Tblgb-boue :  Tnatmcat  b;  BnckcMl  Long  splint 

splints  are  secured  by  strape  and  buckles  round  the  tbigh,  the  anterior  reaching 
from  the  groin  to  the  patella,  the  posterior  from  the  folda  of  the  nates  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  ham,  the  inner  from  the  periiweum  to  just  above  the  pro- 
minence of  the  inner  condyle,  and  the  outer  from  just  below  the  trochanter  to 
above  the  outer  condyle.  A  small  sheet,  folded  till  it  reaches  from  the  groin 
to  the  malleoli,  is  to  be  wrapped  round  the  long  splint  so  as  to  get  a  firm  hold 
of  it,  and  then  brought  round  the  thigh,  passing  under  it,  and  secured  by 
strong  pins  to  the  part  of  the  sheet  round  the  splint.  A  body  bandage  about 
eighteen  inches  wide  is  then  applied  in  the  same  way.  In  this  apparatus  the 
long  splint  is  used  merely  for  extension  and  to  fix  the  hip-  and  knee-joints,  the 
four  short  splints  holding  the  bone  in  position. 

In  all  forms  of  the  apparatus  care  must  be  taken  that  the  splint  is  wide 
enough,  otherwise  rotation  outwards  may  take  place.  This  is  further  pre\'ented 
by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  238.  This  oonsiats  of  a  thick  piece  of 
board  upon  which  are  screwed  two  rectangular  pieces  of  iron  between  which 
the  splint  is  placed.  This  serves  not  only  the  purpose  of  preventing  eversion, 
but  it  tends  to  raise  the  heel  from  the  bed,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  pain  often 
caused  by  its  pressing  on  the  bed-clothes. 

In  cases  of  compound  fracture,  where  the  wound  exists  in  the  posterior 
and  outer  part  of  the  limb,  I  have  found  a  long  thigh-splint,  made  of  oak  and 
bracketed  opposite  the  scat  of  injury,  the  most  convenient  apparatus,  enabling 
the  limb  to  be  kept  of  a  proper  length,  and  the  wound  to  be  drce»ed  at  the 
same  time  (Fig.  234). 
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8.  The  donble-inclined  {^ane  is  especially  nsefol  in  ta&aj  componnd  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh,  often  affording  greater  fiKilities  for  dressing  the  wound 
and  the  general  management  of  the  case,  than  any  other  apparatus  that  can  be 
applied. 

4.  Extension  of  the  limb  by  the  attachment  of  a  weight  to  the  foot,  a  plan 
of  treatment  employed  by  James,  of  Exeter,  and  perfected  by  Bnck,  of  New 
York,  is  a  most  simple  and  efficient  means  of  treatment.  The  accompanying 
drawing  (Fig,  235)  illastrates  this  well.  The  weight  required  for  estension 
should  vary  in  the  adult  from  five  to  ten  pounds.    The  counter-extending 


Fig.  3S6.— FnetuR  or  HIiiTt  uf  TUgti-boii*  :  TTtotnunt  hj  Wfigliti  ua  Short  H\iVBt», 

means  consist  of  a  perineal  band,  which  should  be  of  India-rubber  tubing 
properly  covered  with  muslin  and  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  bedstead  by 
means  of  straps. 

5.  Suspension  of  the  limb  from  a  splint  applied  along  the  anterior  aspect,  as 
in  Fig.  286,  has  been  recommended  by  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore.  As  a  general 


Fl^.  Z3fl.— Umb  ■wptndcd  ttom  Bi 


plan  of  treatment,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  fonnd  advantageous.  But  it  is  easy  to 
midcrstand  that,  in  certain  cases,  where  injury  boa  been  done  to  the  soft  part« 
of  the  limb  posteriorly,  it  might  be  fonnd  very  useful. 

C.  Thomas's  knee-splint  applied  as  for  disease  of  the  joint  {vide  Disease  of 
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Knee,  Vol.  ii),  with  four  short  Bplintg  Borroiinduig  the  broken  bone,  forms  a 
moBt  oxcellent  spparatuB  for  a  fracture  of  the  femur.  The  end  of  the  splint 
must  be  slung  to  a  cradle  by  a  loop  of  bandage  bo  aa  to  raise  it  about  aix 
inchoB  from  the  bed  (Fig.  237). 

7.  The  starched  or  plaster^bandago  may  be  employed  in  moet  cases.  In 
treating  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone  with  the  starched  bandage,  the 
foUowing  plan  vill  be  found  convenient.  The  limb  should  be  evenly  and 
thickly  enveloped  in  a  layer  of  cotton  wadding  ;  a  long  piece  of  strong  paste- 
board, about  four  inches  wide,  soaked  in  Btarch,  must  next  be  appKed  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  limb,  from  the  nates  to  the  heeL  If  the  patient  be  very 
muscular,  and  the  thigh  lai^,  this  must  be  strengthened,  especially  at  its  upper 
part,  by  having  slips  of  bandage  pasted  upon  it.  iSvo  narrowerslipe  of  pasteboard 
are  now  placed,  one  along  each  eide  of  the  limb,  from  the  hip  to  the  ankle,  and 
another  shorter  piece  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh.  A  double  layer  of  starched 
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bandage  should  now  be  applied  over  the  whole,  with  a  strong  and  well-starched 
spica.  It  should  be  cut  up  and  trimmed  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  then 
re-applicd  in  the  nsual  way.  With  such  an  apparatus  as  this  I  have  treated 
many  fractured  thighs,  both  in  adults  and  in  children,  without  confinement 
to  bed  for  more  than  three  or  four  days,  and  with  little  if  any  shortening 
or  deformity  being  left^  (Fig-  179).  The  points  to  be  especially  attended  to 
are,  that  the  hinder  pasteboard -splint  be  very  strong,  at  the  upper  part  ea- 
pecially,  and  that  the  spica  be  well  and  firmly  applied,  bo  that  the  hip  and 
the  whole  of  the  pelvis  may  be  immovably  fiied. 

A  simple  commmvttd  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  is  usually  beat  treated  on 
the  double  inclined  plane  for  the  first  three  ^veeks,  after  which  it  may  be  pat 
np  in  the  starched  bandage. 
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In  fractures  of  the  femur  in  children,  it  is  often  difficult  to  maintain  good 
position,  owing  to  the  extreme  restlessness  of  the  patient.  In  such  cases 
Hamilton  recommends  that  a  long  splint  be  applied  to  the  sound  thigh  as  well 
as  to  the  broken  one.  The  two  splints  are  connected  together  at  the  bottom 
by  a  transverse  bar  (Fig.  238),  and  some  short  splints  must  be  put  round  the 
thigh  to  fix  the  broken  bone.  I  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  very  great 
iidvantages  of  this  method  in  young  children.  The  child  can  be  taken  up 
and  turned  over  with  the  splint  without  disturbing  the  fracture  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Another  excellent  plan  is  that,  recommended  by  Bryant,  of  applying  a  back- 
splint  from  the  heel  to  the  nates  and  short  splints  on  the  sides  and  front  of 
the  thigh,  strapping  having  been  previously  fixed  to  the  leg,  by  means  of 
which  extension  can  be  made.  The  limb  is  then  slung  up  to  a  hook  in  the 
ceiling  or  to  any  other  convenient  point,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  right  angles  to 
the  body.  By  this  means  the  bandages  are  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the 
evacuations  passed  into  the  bed,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  acts  as  a  constant 
counter-extending  force. 

In  very  youi^g  children,  plaster-of-Paris  and  starched  bandages  can  hardly 
be  used,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  Treatment  of  Crompoimd  maoA  Cronuniniited  Fracture  of  the 
Thigh-hone  will  vary  according  as  the  injury  arises  from  gun-shot,  or  is  an 
accident  of  civil  life.  In  the  former  case,  for  reasons  stated  at  p.  342,  ampu- 
tation should  at  once  be  performed  if  the  fracture  be  below  the  upper  third  of 
the  bone.  When  the  upper  third  is  splintered,  the  result  of  amputation  is  so 
very  unsatis&ctory,  that  the  patient  may  have  a  better  prospect  of  recovery  if 
the  Umb  be  treated  in  splints,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  save  it,  disarticula- 
tion at  the  hip-joint  in  such  cases  b^ing  almost  invariably  fat^l. 

When  a  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  occurs  from  one  of  the 
common  accidents  of  civil  life,  even  if  it  be  comminuted,  the  line  of  practice 
is  not  so  defined.  The  course  that  the  Surgeon  adopts  must  be  influenced  by 
the  extent  of  injury  done  to  the  soft  parts,  more  particularly  to  the  main  blood- 
vessels of  the  Umb.  If  the  integuments  and  muscles  be  extensively  torn  and 
lacerated,  or  if  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  femoral  vessels  have  suf- 
fered, amputation  must  be  practised.  But  if  the  wound  be  but  small,  made 
by  the  perforation  of  the  bone  rather  than  by  the  violence  which  occasioned 
the  fracture,  and  if  the  vessels  be  uninjured,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  save 
the  limb,  which  should  be  put  up  on  the  double  inclined  plane  or  in  the  long 
bracketed  splint,  and  treated  with  the  strictest  attention  to  drainage  and  to 
the  prevention  of  decomposition. 

The  treatment  of  the  complication  of  a  wound  of  the  main  artery ^  femoral  or 
popliteal,  with  and  by  a  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  will  vary  according  as  the 
injury  is  compound  or  simple.  Such  an  accident,  complicating  a  compound 
fracture,  would  probably  be  a  case  for  immediate  amputation.  If  the  fracture 
be  simple,  and  a  diffused  traumatic  aneurism  form  in  the  ham  or  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  we  must,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  at  page  463, 
ligature  the  superficial  femoral  artery ;  unless  gangrene  be  supervening,  or 
have  actually  supervened,  when  the  thigh  must  be  amputated  above  the 
fracture. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  these  accidents,  in  which  the  question  of 
amputation  of  the  thigh  is  raised,  I  cannot  too  strongly  state  my  conviction 
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that,  imavoidable  as  it  undoubtedly  ie  in  Bome  cases,  as  the  only  alternative 
left  to  the  Surgeon,  this  operation,  when  practised  primarily  for  aanpowid 
fracturet  of  the  thigh-bone,  is  one  of  the  most  folal  in  salary,  and  shoold 
accordingly  not  be  too  hastily  resolved  upon. 

3.  Fbacturbb  IK  THE  ViciNiTT  OF  THE  KjJEB-JOlST. — The  lower  end  of 
the  thigh-bone  may  be  broken  across  transversely,  immediately  above  the 
condyles,  and  occaBiooally  this  may  be  complicated  by  a  vertical  fissure  sepa- 
rating the  condyles  from  each  other,  and  extending  into  the  knee-joiut.  In 
other  cases,  the  fracture  extends  through  one  of  the  condyles,  detaching  it 
from  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  The  readiness  with  which  crepitus  can  be  felt, 
the  line  of  fracture  made  out,  and  the  displacement  removed  by  lateral  pres- 
sore,  determines  at  once  the  nature  of  this  accident. 

When  the  femur  is  fractured  transversely  immediately  above  the  condyles, 
^^^^  .—  the  lower  fragment  is  powerfully  acted  on  by  the  gastro- 
^^^  -^S  '^'^^'^i^'  plantAris,  and  popltteus  muscles,  which  flex  it  upon 
^^-^^^^B  the  tibia,  causing  its  upper  extremity  to  project  backwards 
^^  ^^^1  into  the  ham,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment 
-«fc  ^^W  tigatg  QQ  jt^  anterior  surface.  Thus,  although  th«  limb 
r-"'-  may   be  apparently  extended,  the  knee-joint  is  in  reality 

:     flexed.     If  a  limb  in  this  condition  were  pub  up  on  a  long 
splint  and  extension  made,  the  disptacement  would  be  in- 
creased, and  non-union  of  the  fracture  would  very  likely 
■--  result;  or,  if  onion  did  occur,  the  utility  of  the  limb  would 
~     be  most  seriously  impaired.     By  putting  the  limb  on  a 
'  -  double  inclined  plane  in  a  flexed  condition  the  defbrmity  is 
■^f^  at  once  removed,  the  ftactnred  ends  of  the  bones  coming 
I  into  perfect  apposition.    Bryant  has  recommended  in  these 
s  to  divide  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  in  case  the  double 
I  inclined  plane  failed  to  overeome  the  deformity,  this  might 
I  be  of  use. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  communi- 
cating with  open  wound  of  the  knee-joint,  is  usually  »  cue 

.^ for  amputation, 

'.r^I' ?^!*.  ImpanUd    Piwctii**   of  tlis    Lowsr    End    of   \hm 

Fi«.  33ft.  —  imnactHi  F«miir. — lu  thesc  cases  the  shaft  is  always  driven  into  the 
ftld^Thi^-blil""  lower  fragment.  I  have  had  several  such  cases  under  my 
care.  In  one,  the  upper  fragment,  which  was  very  oblique, 
was  firmly  driven  into  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  lower  one  (Fig.  239).  In 
another  case,  the  condyles  of  both  thigh-bones  were  splintered  into  a  number 
of  fragments,  amongst  which  the  shafts  were  impacted.  Excellent  union, 
however,  took  place,  the  skin  having  been  uninjured.  The  diagnosis  is  not 
always  easy,  as  unnatural  mobility  and  crepitus  may  both  be  wanting  ;  and  in 
many  cases,  either  from  a  fissure  extending  downwards  or  from  the  bmisiug  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  effusion  occure  into  the  knee-joint,  which  still  fiirther 
conceals  the  nature  of  the  injury.  The  most  characteristic  feature  in  thesc 
cases  is  the  shortening,  and  later  on,  as  the  swelling  subsides,  the  deformity  at 
the  scat  of  fracture  may  lie  clearly  rccofrnizcd. 

Bspftratloa  of  tli«  Lowor  EpipliTBis  of  tlio  Feoxnr  is  not  an  uncommon 
accident  in  children.  The  wide  surfaces  are  seldom  completely  sepamted,  and 
the  nature  of  the  injury  is  further  obscured  by  eflUsion  into  the  joint ;  but  it 
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can  usaallj  be  recog:nizGd  by  eeizing  the  shaft  of  the  femur  in  one  haiid  and 
the  knee  in  the  other,  when  lateral  movement  will  be  recognized,  accompanied 
by  the  Boft  crepitus  characteriBtic  of  a  separated  epiphysis.  The  treatment 
consista  simply  in  supporting  the  limb  for  a  few  days  on  a  back  splint,  till  the 
swelling  has  subsided,  when  a  starched  bandage  or  plaster-of-Paris  splint,  may 
be  applied.  Union  usually  takes  place  by  bone,  and  is  followed  by  some 
shortening  from  interference  with  growth. 

The  Fariod  of  ITaion  of  Fr&otnrs*  of  tho  BhKft  and  Lower  end  of  tlie 
Femur  is  between  seven  and  eight  weeks  in  the  adult,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  patient  may  dispense  with  artificial  support.  It  is,  however,  always 
about  three  months  before  full  use  of  the  limb  is  regained.  In  children  under 
ten,  union  is  usually  firm  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week. 

s  in  the  Zass-Jomt. — It  occasionally  happens  that  a  small  frag- 
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ment  of  one  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  may  be  chipped  off  by  a  violent 
blow,  and  become  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  After  the  inflammation 
and  effusion  into  the  joint,  consequent  on  the  accident,  have  subsided,  the 
fr^ment  may  be  recognized  as  a  loose  body  in  the  joint.  (See  Diseases  of 
Joints  :  Loose  Bodies.) 

In  violent  blows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  or  in  forcible  and  extreme 
flexion  of  the  knee,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bony  attachment  of  one  of 
the  cmciat  ligaments  is  torn  up.  In  the  case  from  which  Figs.  240  and  241 
were  taken,  the  patient  fell  from  a  great  height  on  the  bent  knees.  In  one 
knee,  the  anterior  crucial  hgament  had  torn  up  a  piece  of  the  tibia,  to  which 
it  was  attached.  In  the  other,  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  had  torn  out  a 
piece  of  the  femur,  and  the  bone  was  fissured  a  long  way  up  between  the 
condyle*.  In  the  caae  from  which  Pig.  242  was  taken,  the  anterior  crucial 
ligament  was  torn  from  ito  attachment,  bringing  with  it  a  scale  of  bone  from 
the  tibia.  These  oases  cannot  be  diagnosed  during  life.  The  treatment 
would  be  that  of  a  vpnin  of  the  knee,  with  effusion  of  blood  into  the  jomt. 

Fracturb  of  the  Patella  may  be  the  result  of  direct  riolence,  when  the 
bone  is  often  comminuted,  or  even  broken  longitudinally,  being  split,  and 
the  joint  injured.  But  most  frequently  it  occurs  as  the  consequence  of 
the  sudden  and  violent  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigli,  in  the 
attempt  a  person  makes  to  save  himself  from  falling  when  he  suddenly  slips 
backwards.  The  knee  being  semi-flexed,  the  patella  rests  on  it  only  in  its 
transverse  axis,  and  is  readily  snapped  across,  much  in  the  same  way  as  one 
breaks  a  stick  across  some  resisting  object.    All  fractures  of  the  patella  from 
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rDiiBcnIar  action  are  tronsTerse  (Fig.  243).  The  patient  does  nob  bfeak  bu 
pateUa  in  these  cases  by  fktling  npon  it,  bnb  he  &11b  becanse  the  patella  has 
been  broken  by  the  violent  and  almost  apasmodic  actioa  of  the  extensors  of 
the  thigh  in  his  efforts  to  save  himself.  In  consequence  of  these  fractures 
being  occasioned  by  muscular  action,  they  are  more  fluent  in  men,  especially 
about  the  middle  period  of  life,  less  common  in  women,  and  extremely  nire  in 
children.  I  have  once,  however,  had  under  my  care  a  child  under  ten  years 
of  age,  who  had  a  tnnsvene  fractnie  of  the  patella.  It  not  niifref|uently 
happens  when  one  patella  has  been  fractured,  that  the  unsteadiness  of  gait 
canses  the  opposite  one  to  be  broken  by  muscular  action  in  an  effort  to  avoid  a 
fiill.    The  same  patella  may  bo  broken  more  than  once  ;  in  the  cases  that  I 
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have  seen,  the  second  fracture  has  alwnjs  oocorred  in  the  upper  fragment,  a 
little  above  the  line  of  the  original  fracture. 

The  Signt  of  this  fracture  are  very  evident.  When  it  is  transverse,  and  hu 
been  produced  by  muscular  action,  the  Hbrons  expansion  over  the  bone  is  torn ; 
and  tlie  separation  between  the  fragments  (Figs.  243,  244),  which  is  much  in- 
creased by  bending  the  knee  (Fig.  24.^),  and  the  inability  to  stand  or  to  raise 
the  injured  limb,  mdicate  what  has  happened.  When  it  has  been  produced  by 
direct  violence,  the  muscles  being  at  rest,  there  is  little  or  no  separation,  even 
though  the  fracture  be  transveiae.  In  such  cases,  and  when  it  is  longitudinal 
or  comminuted,  the  crepitus  and  mobility  of  the  fragments  point  it  out.  Im- 
mediately on  the  occurrence  of  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  the  knee- 
joint  swells  up  owing  to  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  synovial  membrane. 
This  swelling  sulieides  after  a  few  days'  rest. 

Xode  ofUnion.— When  the  bone  is  broken  transversely,  it  very  rarely 
indeed  unites  by  osseous  matter,  in  consequence  of  the  wide  separation  of  the 
flragments ;  there  are,  howe^'er,  two  or  three  cases  on  record  in  which  this  kind 
of  union  has  taken  place  in  these  fractures.  In  the  longitudinal  and  com- 
minuted fractures,  osscoos  union  readily  occurs,  the  fragmeat«  remaining  in  ckwe 
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apposition.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  transverse  fracture,  the  fragments  remain 
separated  by  an  interval  varying  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  ;  but 
in  some  instances  the  gap  is  much  greater,  amoimting  even  to  four  or  five 
inches.  When  the  separation  does  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  gap  is 
usually  filled  up  by  ligamentous  tissue,  uniting  the  fragments  firmly.  In 
some  of  the  cases,  however,  in  which  the  separation  between  the 
fragments  does  not  exceed  this  distance,  and  in  most  of  those 
in  which  it  extends  beyond  it,  W.  Adams  has  found  that  the 
fracture  is  not  united  by  any  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue,  but 
that  the  fragments  are  bound  together  simply  by  the  thickened 
fascia  which  passes  over  the  patella,  with  which  is  incorporated 
the  bursa  patellse.  Adams  finds 
that  the  aponeurotic  structure 
thus  uniting  the  fragments 
may  be  arranged  in  different 
ways.  Thus  it  may  be  ad- 
herent to  the  anterior  pe- 
riosteal surface  of  both  frag- 
ments ;  or  the  connecting 
aponeurosis  may  be  reflected 
over,  and  be  adherent  to, 
both  the  fractured  surfaces ; 
or,  lastly,  (and  this  is  the 
rtS^l^"***'  most  frequent  arrangement,) 
the  connecting  aponeurosis 
may  pass  from  the  periosteal  surface  of  the  upper  fragment,  to  the  fractured 
sui&ce  of  the  lower  one,  to  which  it  becomes  closely  and  firmly  united.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  when  united  by  aponeurotic  tissue,  the  fragments 
gape  somewhat  towards  the  skin,  coming  into  better  contact  posteriorly.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  a  patella  fractured  transversely  may  unite  in  two  ways  ; 
most  frequently  by  the  intervention  of  thickened  aponeurotic  structure,  and 
next,  by  a  ligamentous  or  fibrous  band.  Of  81  specimens  in  the  London 
museums,  examined  by  Adams,  it  was  found  that  in  15  aponeurotic  union 
had  taken  place,  in  12  ligamentous  union,  and  in  the  remaining  4  the  kind 
of  union  could  not  be  determined. 

The  aponeurotic  union  always  leaves  a  weakened  limb  and  an  unprotected 
joint ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  the  folding 
in  of  the  fascia,  the  fingers  can  be  thrust  in  between  the  articular  sur&ces  of 
the  knee. 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  of  fractured  patella,  there  is  rather  severe 
inflammation  of  the  knee,  with  great  synovial  effusion.  This  requires  to  be 
reduced  by  rest  and  the  application  of  evaporating  lotions,  before  any  other 
treatment  can  be  adopted.  If  the  eflftision  be  very  abundant,  the  treatment 
may  be  hastened  by  removing  it  with  an  aspirator.  If  the  instrument  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  carbolic  acid  lotion  (1  in  20)  before  being  used,  there 
is  no  danger  in  the  operation.  When  the  fluid  has  been  removed  or  ab- 
sorbed, means  must  be  taken  for  the  union  of  the  fragments  ;  with  this  view, 
the  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  keep  them  in  sufficiently  close 
apposition  for  firm  ligamentous  union  to  take  place.  The  upper  fragment, 
wMch  is  movable,  and  has  been  retracted  by  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
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must  be  drawn  down  so  as  to  be  approximated  to  the  lower  one,  which  U  fixed  by 
the  ligaraentum  patelUe.  This  approsimation  of  the  fragments  maj  be  efliected 
either  by  position  and  relaxation  of  the  mnsdes,  or  bj  mechanical  coiitrivance. 
Simple  position  nsuallj  Huffices  for  this  purpose,  and  must  be  attended  to 
whatever  mechanical  appliances  are  used.  By  placing  the  patient  in  a  semi' 
recumbent  position,  and  elevating  the  leg  considerably,  so  as  to  relax  tbc 
muscles  of  the  thigh  completely,  the  upper  fragment  may  be  brought  down  to 
the  lower  one,  and,  if  necessary,  may  be  retained  there,  after  any  local  inflam- 
mation that  results  from  the  accident  has  been  subdued,  by  moulding  a  gutta- 
percha cap  accurately  to  and  fixing  it  firmly  upon  the  knee,  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  pads  of  lint  aad  broad  straps  of  plaster.     These  straps  of  plaster  may  be 
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applied  above  and  npon  the  upper  fragment  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  above 
donnwards.  They  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  embrace  the  limb  and  a 
back  splint,  to  which  they  are  to  be  fixed  ;  or  a  figurc-of-S  bandage  may  be 
applied  round  the  limb  and  splint  together.  This  position  must  be  maintained 
for  at  least  six  weeks  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  patient  may  be 
allowed  to  walk  about,  wearing,  however,  an  elastic  knee-cap,  or,  what  is  better, 
a  straight  leather-splint  in  the  ham,  so  as  to  prevent  the  knee  from  being  bent 
for  at  least  three  months.  If  this  precaution  be  not  taken,  the  union  between 
the  fragments,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  in  very  close  contact,  wilt  gradually 
lengthen,  until  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  an  interval  of  several  inches  may 
be  foniid  between  them.  In  these  cases,  however,  even  though  the  separation 
between  the  fragments  be  great,  it  is  remarkable  how  well  the  limb  may  be 
used,  especially  on  level  ground ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  knee-cap  but  Uttle 
inconvenience  is  experienced  by  the  patient. 

If  the  occupation  of  the  patient  is  such  that  he  cannot  be  kept  at  rest  during 
the  treatment,  the  starched  bandage  or  plastcr-of-Paris-aplint  will  be  found  very 
uscflil,  the  puticnt  being  with  it  enabled  to  walk  about  during  tbc  whole  of  the 
treatment.    The  action  of  the  bandage  is  much  increased  by  drawing  down  and 
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fixing  the  upper  fregment  by  two  broad  strips  of  plaster  firmly  applied  above  it. 
A  back  splint  of  pasteboard  is  required  to  fix  the  knee,  and  a  good  pad  of  lint 
with  a  figure-of-8  bandage  should  be  applied  above  and  below  the  fracture  to 
keep  it  in  position.  In  several  cas^  I  have  obtained  veiy  close  and  firm  union 
between  the  fragments  in  this  way,  without  confining  the  patient  to  bed  after 
the  third  day. 

Various  attempts  have  at  different  times  been  made  to  bring  down  and  to  fix 
the  upper  fragment,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the  lower  one  ;  or,  if  this 
be  impracticable,  to  shorten  the  distance  between  theni,  and  thus  to  lessen  the 
length  of  the  bond  of  union.  With  this  view,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
broad  bands  of  leather,  buckled  above  and  below  the  knee,  and  united  by 
longitudinal  straps,  which  can  be  shortened  at  pleasure,  is  very  commonly 
employed.  Halgaigne,  with  the  same  view,  constructed  a  pair  of  double 
hooks,  which,  being  fixed  into  the  two  fragments,  were  drawn  together  by 
a  screw  ;  and  Eve,  of  Tennessee,  accomplishes  the  same  object  by  means  of 
a  ring  passed  round  the  fragments.  All  these  means  undoubtedly  secure  the 
object  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  each  may  be  found  an  useful  adjunct 
to  position  in  any  given  case.  Malgaigne's  hooks  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
effectual ;  but  the  great  objection  to  their  nse  consists  in  the  pain  and 
irritation  that  are  often  induced  by  their  penetration  of  the  skin. 

W.Manning.aformerHonse  Surgeon  of  UniversityCoUege  Hoepital,ha8made 
some  very  careful  dissections  of  the  arterial  supply  of 
the  patella  (Fig.  249).  He  finds  that  the  vascular 
arch  by  which  the  upper  fragment  of  a  broken  patella 
is  supplied  is  situated  at  the  vet?  spot  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  pressure  is  usually  applied,  and 
that  not  untrequeDtly  the  internal  superior  and  inferior 
articular  arteries  arise  from  a  common  trunk,  which 
mnst  inevitably  be  compressed  against  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  femur,  so  that  both  fragments  may  , 
thus  be  starved  of  blood ;  and  that  this  want  of 
proper  blood-supply  has  an  additional  tendency  to  | 
prevent  firm  union.  As  an  additional  eridence  of 
the  compression  of  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  patella 
by  the  ordinary  apparatus,  I  may  mention  that 
Manning  has  found,  on  injecting  a  limb  thus  put 
up,  that  all  the  arteries  were  filled  except  those  sup- 
plying the  patella.  In  addition  to  this,  Manning  is 
of  opinion  that,  in  the  ordinary  treatment  of  frac- 
tnred  patella,  the  apparatus  in  use  does  not  retain  the 
fragments  sufficiently  long  in  poBitiou,  or  control  the 
mnscles  efficiently. 

With  the  view  of  remedying  these  inconveniences,  ''*'  'pLw^iToaiLuSS^  '' 
Manning  baa  constmcted  the  splint  (Fig.  250),  of 
which  the  following  is  a  description.  It  consists  ;of,  a  wooden  back-piece. 
a  little  wider  than  the  knee-joint,  and  long  enough^to  reach  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot  to  the  gluteal  fold,  and  provided  at  the  lower  end  with  a  foot-piece,  A. 
At  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  is  a  transverse  oblique  slit,  B, 
one  and  a  half  inches  long.  Strips  of  strong  plaster,  two  inches  broad,  and 
long  enough  to  encircle  the  thigh  and  overlap  by  some  inohes,  are  attached 
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to  a  calico  band,  c.  The  free  eud  of  this  band  is  carried  through  the  slit,  and 
the  straps  of  plaster  are  open  oa  the  upper  part  of  the  splint.  A  piece  of 
wood,  E,  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  splint,  and  another  piece  of 
corresponding  size  is  attached  to  a  loop  at^he  end  of  the  calico  band,  so  that, 
when  drawn  down  and  the  splint  adjusted,  these  three  pieces  may  be  five  or 
six  inches  apart. 

The  foot  and  leg  ha^g  been  previously  bandied  as  far  as  the  lower  edge 
of  the  patella,  and  the  splint  padded  so  as  to  leave  the  slit  uncovered,  the 


Fig.  UU.—Uinnlng'a  8i>Ilut  (or  Fncttmil  PstelU. 

strapping  is  heated  by  means  of  a  bottle  of  hot-water  (which  is  more  con- 
venient than  a  8trappinf;-ttn),  and  while  an  assistant  draws  down  the  upper 
fragment  by  grasping  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  straps  of  plaster  are  carried 
firmly  round  the  limb  from  above  downwards,  extending  from  just  below  the 
gluteal  fold  to  within  three  inches  of  the  upjwr  border  of  tlie  patella.  It 
being  important  that  the  bond  of  calico  should  be  kept  in  the  middle  line 
behind,  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  is  then  secured  to  the  splint  by  a  few 
turns  of  a  roller.    Lastly,  as  many  elastic  rings  (thoee  known  ae  "office-bauds" 


answer  the  purpose  very  well)  as  will  serve  to  approximate  the  fragments  with- 
out causing  too  much  pain  to  the  patient,  are  passed  over  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  pieces  of  wood,  as  at  f.  Fig.  Sal,  on  each  side  of  the  splint,  so  as  u> 
exercise  sufficient  traction  oo  the  muscles  pulling  on  the  upjter  fragment, 

H.  0.  Thomas  has  recently  published  a  paper  on  fractured  patella,  in  which 
he  maintains  that  the  chief  points  to  be  attcuded  to  arc,  first,  to  keep  up  ihe 
treatment  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  ;  secondly,  to  avoid  interference  with 
the  circulation  around  the  patella ;  thirdly,  that  no  strain  in  the  direction  of 
flexion  be  allowed  during  treatment ;  and,  lastly, "  that  the  temporary  ankyloei:i 
produced  by  the  treatment  should  be  allowed  to  pass  away  spontaneously."  Tbe 
method  of  treatment  he  recommends  (Fig.  2a)  is  the  following.    A  Thomas'a 
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bed  knce-splint  (see  Diacasefl  of  the  Enee-Joint),  which  need  not  accurately  fit 
the  patient,  provided  it  be  of  sufficient  length,  shonld  be  at  once  applied.    The 
leg  is  to  be  retained  in  position  by  the  usual  extension  apparatus  of  adhesive 
plaster,  the  enda  of  the  Btripa  being  fixed  round  the  end  of  the  splint.   "  To  the 
handi^es  which  secure  the  extension-plaster  round  the  leg  is  sewn  a  piece  of 
elastic  webbing  with  adhesive  material  spread  upon  half  its  length  ;  this  being 
thuB  fixed  below  is  stretched  over  the  fractured  ]^Ila  and  attached  by  adhesion 
to  the  skin  of  the  thigh  above  the  upper  fragment  of  the 
patella,  which  it  thos  constantly  draws  gently  down  and  exer- 
cises also  very  slight  surface  pressure  over  both  fragments, 
pressing  them  into  the  space  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
and  head  of  the  tibia."    The  bandages  are  now  applied  over 
the  thigh  and  leg,  and  a  support  arranged,  either  of  leather 
or  adhesive  plaster,  behind  the  popliteal  space,  sufficiently 
tight  to  binder  any  backward  strain  on  the  knoe-joiut.    As 
soon  as  it  can  be  made,  a  walking  "  caliper  "  knee-splint  with  a 
boot  most  be  fitted  to  the  patient ;  after  which  he  can  leave 
his  bed  and  move  about  during  the  remainder  of  the  treatment. 
Thomas  recommends  that  the  treatment  should  be  continued 
nniuterrnptedly  for  nine  months  at  least. 

In  order  to  bring  the  two  fragments  of  a  transverse  fracture 
of  the  patella  into  accurate  apposition,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  make  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the  front  of  the 
knee  of  sufficient  length  fnlly  to  expose  the  broken  bone,  and 
to  drill  its  fragments  obliquely,  taking  care  not  to  reach  the 
cartil^nouB  surface  in  so  doing,  and  then  to  unite  them  by 
a  strong  wire  sntnre.    By  this  operation,  the  knee  is  neces- 
sarily opened,  and  the  patient  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a    RnM-apiiiit^'"t[^ 
wounded  joint.    This  operation  seems  to  have  been  performed    ^w£''^"'™** 
many  years  ago  by  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco.    In  this  country 
it  was  first  suggested  by  Lister  as  being  free  from  danger,  provided  strict  anti- 
septic treatment  was  adopted.    It  was  first  performed  by  Cameron,  of  Gla^ow, 
and  subsequently  by  Lister,  Henry  Smith,  Royes  BeU,  and  many  other  Sut^eons. 
Lister  recommends  that  the  wire  should  be  cnt  short,  and  the  ends  hammered 
down,  thewound  being  allowed  to  heal  over  it.  Passive  motion  is  to  becommenced 
at  the  end  of  the  second  week.     It  ia  essential  tliat  good  drainage  should  be 
provided  from  the  joint  during  the  first  few  days.    This  is  best  done  by  a 
small  incision  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  outer  side  of  the  joint, 
through  which  a  drain  of  horse-hau:  or  an  india-rubber  tube  may  be  inserted. 
The  operation  has  been  performed  now  a  considerable  number  of  times ;  and 
all   recorded  have  so  far  been   successful,  good  bony  union  having  been 
ohtained  in  most  cases.    It  has  been  done  both  in  receut  fractures  and  in  old 
cases  in  which  the  union  was  so  bad  that  the  limb  was  practically  useless. 
In  spite  of  this  snccesa,  however,  when  the  serious  consequences  that  would 
inevitably  foUow  if  septic  inflammation   were  accidentally  set  up  in  the 
joint,  and  the  excellent  resnlta  that  are  obtained  as  a  rule  by  simple  modes 
of  treatment  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  the  operation  is 
adapted  only  to  exceptional  cases,  in  which  either  other  modes  of  treatment 
have  failed,  or  the  importance  of  a  firm  knee  is  so  great  to  the  patient  as  to 
justify  him  in  running  the  extra  risk  involved  in  the  operation. 
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.  M.  .^Qee  uileu  remains  to  a  very  inconvenient  degree  after  the 
.  a  iiiicLured  patella.  It  is  usually  remedied  by  friction  and 
•u.  I'humas  asserts  that  it  is  better  left  entirely  to  nature,  acd 
..e  iitw  seen  it  take  two  years  before  useful  mobility  returned, 
ic  not  yield  to  these  minor  means,  an  apparatus  consistiDg  of  i 
^  piece  of  stiff  leather,  united  by  angularly  hinged  lateral  inn 
■  >o,  ...lu  \\<\\  iiiK  an  india-rubber  "  accumulator"  adapted  behind,  should  be 
\ . .  II.  I'he  continued  traction  of  the  "  accumulator  "  will  gradually  flex  tbe 
\:iLc.  l>iu«  tis  the  knee  becomes  bent,  the  close  union  that  may  have  appeared 
:..  ..xiot  between  the  fragments  gradually  yields,  and  they  often  gape  more  or 
!L>ii  \N  idcly,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  both  Surgeon  and  patient,  the 
li'^iuuciiGuiis  band  stretching  like  a  piece  of  vulcanized  india-rubber.  This 
cauuot  be  helped;  there  is  the  alternative  between  a  straight  and  stiff  knee 
\\  ich  close  union,  or  a  flexible  and  mobile  one  with  gaping  of  the  fragmect& 
After  the  knee  is  flexible,  lateral  hinged  splinta  may  be  worn  withont  tbe 
clastic  strap.  The  limb  on  recovery  is  usually  perfectly  strong,  and  good  fic 
any  exercise  except  jumping. 

In  Simple  CommiiLiited  Fractures  of  the  Patella,  the  result  of  dinct 
blows  or  kicks,  the  fragments  are  not  much  separated,  and  union  takes  pke 
readily  by  bone.  In  these  cases,  after  the  inflammation,  which  usually  is  rad)0 
acute,  has  subsided,  the  starched  bandage  may  be  applied,  and  the  knee  hd 
fragments  thus  both  kept  immovable. 

Couponnd  and  Comminiited  Fractures  of  the  Patella,  especiallr  if 
occasioned  by  bullet-wounds,  and  opening  the  knee-joint,  are  always  moa 
serious  injuries.  Under  strict  antiseptic  treatment,  however,  they  can  nstaliT 
be  saved.  The  wound  should,  if  necessary,  be  enlarged,  and  any  loose 
fragments  of  bone  removed ;  the  cavity  of  the  joint  should  then  be  syringed 
out  with  carbolic-acid-lotion,  or  some  other  eflScient  antiseptic  solntion.  A 
drainage-tube  must  then  be  inserted  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  This  is 
best  done  by  passing  from  the  wound  a  pair  of  sinus  forceps,  or  the  finger,  if 
the  opening  is  large  enough,  and  making  it  project  at  the  lowest  possible  pL>iri& 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint ;  it  may  then  be  cut  down  upon  and  the  tn^ 
passed.  The  wound  must  be  dressed  with  some  efficient  form  of  antiseptic 
dressing  and  absolute  rest  maintained.  A  case  of  this  kind  in  Unirersin 
College  Hospital,  which  was  complicated  by  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  ahi-Q* 
the  middle  on  the  same  side,  progressed  under  carbolic-gausse-dressing  exaccH 
like  a  simple  fracture.  It  was  caused  by  a  fall  of  about  thirty  feet,  the  patitc: 
coming  down  upon  the  bent  knee.  In  the  absence  of  the  means  of  efficiem.7 
carrying  out  this  treatment,  as  must  sometimes  necessarily  be  the  case  ::i 
military  practice,  immediate  amputation  would  be  the  safest  treatmem  t ' 
adopt. 

Vecrosis  of  the  Patella  as  the  result  of  fracture  is  rare.  In  oneFO-'i 
case  which  was  under  my  care  at  the  Hospital,  the  patient,  a  middle-«g<edms::.| 
had  met  with  an  ordinary  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  which  united  r^ 
ligament ;  two  years  after  the  accident,  and  without  any  firesh  injniy,  he  <^>n2 1 
to  the  Hospital,  with  necrosis  of  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  fragment,  whKt 
was  completely  detached,  and  lying  in  a  cavity  shut  off  from  the  joint  I  ^^^ 
down  upon  and  removed  the  necrosed  fr^ment,  which  appeared  to  coostncis 
about  one  quarter  of  the  pateUa.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  necn<a^ 
except  defective  vascular  supply  to  this  part  of  the  bone. 
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Fractuhes  of  the  Bones  of  the  Leg.— The  bones  of  the  leg  are  fre- 
qnentlj  broken,  the  fractore  of  the  fibula  being,  as  a  rule,  at  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  tibia.  When  both  bones  are  broken,  the  fracture  is  generally 
sitaated  near  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds,  and  the  lower 
^rnients  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  drawn  upwards,  behind  the  upper, 
bv  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  ;  so  that  the  edge  of  the  upper 
fragment  of  the  tibia  projects  under  the  skin  and  may  perforate  it.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  direction  of  the  fracture  is  such  that  the  lower  frag- 
ments ride  over  the  front  of  the  upper.  The  tibia,  though  a  stronger  bone 
than  the  fibula,  is  more  frequently  fractured,  owing  to  its  being  less  pro- 
tected from  blows  by  muscles,  and  receiving  more  directly  all  shocks  communi- 
cated to  the  heel.  The  fractures  of  the  upper  part  of  this  bone  are  usually 
transrerse,  and  result  from  direct  violence ;  those  of  the  lower  part  are 
)bh(jae,  and  proceed  from,  indirect  violence.  When  both  bones  are  broken, 
^e  nsual  signs  of  fracture,  such  as  shortening,  increased  mobility  at  the  seat 
)f  injury,  and  crepitus,  render  the  diagnosis  easy ;  but  when  one  bone  alone 
is  broken,  it  is  not  always  a  very  simple  matter  to  determine  the  existence  of 
the  fracture  ;  the  sound  bone,  acting  as  a  splint,  prevents  displacement,  and 
keeps  the  limb  of  a  proper  length  and  steady.  If  it  be  the  tibia  alone  that 
bie  been  broken,  the  fracture  may  be  detected  by  running  the  finger  along  the 
Bobcotaneons  edge,  until  it  comes  to  a  point  that  is  somewhat  irregular,  puffy, 
or  tender,  where  by  accurate  examination  some  mobiUty  and  slight  crepitus 
maybe  detected.  When  the  fibula  alone  is  broken,  the  thick  layer  of  the 
peroneal  moscles,  overlying  its  upper  two-thirds,  renders  the  detection  of  the 
frarinre  difficult.  It  can  usually  be  detected  by  pressing  the  fibula  firmly 
towards  the  tibia,  when  the  patient  will  complain  of  pain  at  the  seat  of  frac- 
tcre.  and  at  the  same  time  a  click  of  crepitus  may  be  felt  now  and  then  ;  by 
ihiiling  the  point  of  pressure,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  the  pain  is  always  at 
iie  same  spot.  In  the  lower  third,  the  fracture  is  easily  recognized  by  atten- 
i<m  to  the  same  signs  that  occur  in  fractured  tibia. 

In  the  Tf  atwnt  of  Simple  Uneomplioatad  Fractnres  of  tha  Lag, 
ivenr  possible  kind  of  apparatus  has  been  used.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
rhf^re  there  is  but  little  displacement  and  swelling,  ordinary  leg-splints 
,Cline*B,  well  padded,  are  extremely  convenient),  are  readily  applied  and  keep 
he  liones  in  good  apposition.  These  may  be  kept  on  for  the  fijrst  few  days 
ill  all  swelling  has  abated,  and  then  replaced  by  the  starched  or  plaster  band- 
kgu.  In  fracture  of  the  leg,  indeed,  the  starched  bandage  or  the  Bavarian  or 
V'ft^s  splint  is  especiaUy  applicable.  The  starched  bandage  should  be  applied 
«  f'illowB.  The  limb  having  been  well  covered  with  wadding,  a  strong  soaked 
:«Relioard  splint,  four  inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  above 
be  knee  to  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  heel,  should  be  applied  to  the  back 
A  the  leg.  The  projecting  terminal  piece  is  now  to  be  turned  up  along  the 
^i]t  of  the  foot,  and  two  lateral  strips  adapted,  one  to  each  side  of  the  limb. 
Her  this  the  starched  bandage,  single  or  double  according  to  the  size  of  the 
unb,  must  be  tightly  applied.  After  it  is  dry,  about  the  end  of  the  second 
laj.  it  most  be  cut  up  as  represented  in  Fig.  177,  and  re-adjusted,  and  the 
>»ient  may  then  walk  on  crutches  with  perfect  safety.  M'Intyre's  splint 
Fi<r.  i:tZ)  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  the  earlier  periods,  if  there  be 
11-^h  eochymotis  or  extravasation,  as  it  keeps  the  Umb  in  an  easy  position, 
utfi  allows  the  ready  application  of  evaporating  lotions.     In  applying  this 
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splint,  there  are  four  poiots  that  require  to  be  attended  to  :  1.  That  the  mgle 
be  coui'eiiient,  and  suitable  to  tlie  apposition  of  the  fragmenta ;  i.  That  ih>^ 
aperture  corresponding  to  the  heel  be  closed  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller  id 
wliich  the  heel  may  rest  firmly,  bnt  with  a  certain  amount  of  yielding  pRSBore ; 


Fig.  a 


i,  modilleil  bf  Llitoo. 


3.  That  the  foot  be  covered  with  a  flannel  eock,  from  the  heel  of  which  a  up« 
passes,  by  which  the  foot  can  be  slung  up  to  the  foot  piece ;  and,  4.  Ttai 
the  lower  end  of  the  splint  be  raised  and  steadied  on  a  wooden  blocL  In 
some  cases  of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  however,  M'lntyre's  appands 


Fig.  2M.— aklter*)  SwUiB-cndle  tor 


ia  not  applicable.  This  ie  more  particularly  the  caee  when  the  fnctmc  !> 
very  oblique,  from  above  downwards,  and  fiom  before  backwards ;  in  thw 
circumBtances,  the  fragments  cannot  be  brought  into  good  poeition  so  long  v 
the  limb  is  kept  extended  and  reating  on  its  posterior  surface  ;  the  bones  rtiai 
considerably,  and  one  or  other  of  the  fractured  ends  often  pressing  upon  the  sbii 
in  Huch  a  way  as  to  threaten  ulceration.  In  these  cases  it  is,  that  din^o 
of  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been  recommended,  with  a  view  of  removing  U^' 
influence  of  muscular  contraction.  This  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  u 
anncceesarUy  severe  procedure,  and  certainly  was  not  very  sncoesfd  in  soiiMr 
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cases  iQ  which  I  have  practised  it :  for  although  the  tendon  was  exceedingly 

t€nse,  only  temporary  benefit  resulted,  the  displacement  returning  under  the 

lo^neiioe  of  the  other  muscles  inserted  into  the  foot.    In  these  cases  the  bones 

may  usnally  be  brought  into  excellent  position  by  flexing  the  thigh  well  upon 

the  abdomen,  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  so  that  the  heel  nearly  touches  the 

nates,  and  then  laying  the  limb  on  its  outer  side  on  a  wooden  leg-splint, 

j'wided  with  a  proper  foot-piece,  and  keeping  it  fixed  in  this  position.    In 

8ome  cases  the  swing-cradle  (Fig.  254)  will  be  found  a  useful  and  very  easy 

^paratng.    In  some  fractures  of  the  leg  in  the  upper  third,  the  lower  end  of 

the  upper  fragment  projects  considerably,  and  cannot  be  brought  into  proper 

[•ofiitioa  80  long  as  the  knee  is  kept  bent ;  but  if  it  be  extended,  so  as  to 

relax  the  extensors  of  the  thigh,  the  bone  is  readily  brought  into  good 

position.    In  fractures  of  the  leg,  as  in  all  injuries  of  a  similar  kind,  no 

one  plan  of  treatment  should  be  adopted  exclusively,  but  the  means  employed 

Khoold  be  varied  and  suited  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual 

cue. 

In  the  management  of  all  fractures  of  the  leg,  the  foot  should  be  carefully 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  1^.  If  it  be  allowed  to  drop 
so  that  the  toes  point  downwards,  the  stiffiiess  that  always  follows  a  fracture 
r>f  the  leg,  will  fix  it  in  that  position  for  some  time  after  the  fracture  is  united, 
md  until  the  fiEdse  position  is  corrected  by  forcible  flexion,  frictions,  and 
rubbing,  the  patient  cannot  use  his  leg  for  walking,  and  thus  convalescence  is 
rexT  much  prolonged 

Period  of  Union* — The  time  at  which  all  artificial  support  may  be  dispensed 
nth  ig,  when  both  bones  are  broken,  8  weeks ;  if  the  tibia  alone  is  fractured, 
'weeks ;  if  the  fibnla  alone,  6  weeks. 

Compliotiong  of  nraeinre  of  tho  Log. — Should  a  traumatic  aneurism 
3nn  in  the  l^,  as  a  oonseqaence  of  injury  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  com- 
Rssion  of  the  superficial  femoral  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  with  pressure  by  pad 
iMi  bandage  over  the  pulsating  swelling,  may  succeed.  If  not,  the  artery 
lav  be  ligatured  in  Scarpa's  triangle  with  good  results.  Two  cases  of  this 
uad  are  recorded,  one  by  Dnpuytren,  the  other  by  Delpech. 
For  the  treatment  of  other  Complieations  of  slmplo  Fmotnxo  of  the 
Hi  *tt  P-  525,  et  seq. 

Compound  Fraetiiaros  of  tho  Tibia  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
Qi^iar  injuries  of  any  other  bone  in  the  body.  This  is  owing  to  the  thin 
^Tcring  of  soft  parts  over  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  to 
e  f^X  of  ita  fructure  being  usually  oblique  ;  so  that  the  sharply  pointed  end 
the  upper  fragment  is  liable  to  be  thrust  through  the  integument,  when  the 
trer  part  of  the  limb  &0&  backwards  as  the  injured  person  attempts  to  rise 
14  Uing  raised  from  the  ground.  The  fracture  may,  of  course,  be  rendered 
mpr>and  abo  by  the  same  direct  violence  that  breaks  the  bone. 
The  TreaimerU  must  be  carried  out  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
r  ih^  treatment  of  compound  fractures  in  general  (p.  529). 
Kaaaonrituigo  is  a  common  complication  of  compound  fractures  of  the  leg. 
UiQPt  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  on  p.  533.  If  the  fracture 
i^itoated  in  the  lower  third,  and  the  artery  torn  low  down  in  the  limb, 
iOTH  the  Teooels  are  superficial,  and  more  especially  if  the  injury  be  near  the 
ik-joint,  an  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  apply  a  ligature  to  tho 
^\  before  proceeding  to  the  extreme  measure  of  amputation. 
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TkMcfettrwi  itt  tlia  moini^  of  tlw  AaU«-Joiiit  are  among  the  mift 

cuiuiinin  iujurieB  of  the  bonee  of  the  lower  extremity.    They  are  nsnailv 

oui.-a^ifueii  l>y  twists  of  the  foot,  by  slipping  off  the  kerb,  bj  catching  it  in  ^ 

hole  wiiilst  ronning,  by  jamping  from  a  height  to  the  ground,  or  off  a 

carriiu^e  in  rapid  motion.    These  fractures  are  usually  associated  with  wtsk 

strain,  or  even  dJBlocation,  of  the  ankle.    Twist  of  it: 

foot  in  these  cases  mtist  not  be  coufoanded  with  di- 

location  of  the  ankle.    In  a  twist  the  foot  camee  wi:b 

it  the  lower  fragments  of  the  leg-bones,  and  the  nm- 

leoiar  arch  in  a  more  or  lees  perfect  state.     In  a  di^'> 

cation,  the  foot  is  thrown  out  from  under  this  arch. 

The  twist  of  the  foot  is  almost  invariably  oatKirk 

with  the  inner  side  downwards  and   the  ont«r  ^: 

turned  up,  and  the  sole  usnolly  remains  in  thiBdirecii-:!. 

tbongh  not  always  to  the  extent  that  Dnpnytren  etatii. 

and  the  inner  malleolus  projects  under  Uie  ^n.  Mi»t 

commonly  the  toee  are  turned  somewhat  outwards,  ^1 

the  heel  inwards. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  £bu^ 
present  four  distinct  varieties  in  degree. 

1.  The  fibula  may  be  broken  at  its  weakest  jm:, 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  maUeolns  eitfroDf.  tbi 
deltoid  ligament  being  either  stretched  or  torn. 

2.  The  fibula  may  be  fractured  about  three  inchef 
above  the  ankle,  the  tip  of  the  malleolos  inteTnos  bris: 
splintered  off  as  well  (Fig,  255),  This  oonstitnttt  li.f 
form  of  injury  called  Fott'a  Fracture,  and  IB  peifai^ 
the  most  common  fracture  in  this  situation.    It  ^'^ 

Fig.  i6i.— Di.ptaeeineni  of    frequently  becomes  compound,  the  sharp  edgeof^'* 
F^urtfBt^^x'"  *^"'    root  of  the  malleolus  cutting  through  the  skin  u  ihf 
foot  is  twisted  outwards. 

3,  The  fibula  may  be  fractured  about  three  inches  above  the  ankle,  tui 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  at  the  same  dme  be  splintered  off  in  an  obUiih 
direction  from  without,  downwards,  and  inwards  (Fig.  257). 

4.  The  internal  malleolus  may  atone  be  broken  off,  the  fibula  renuino:! 
sound,  but  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  being  vn 
through. 

The  Siyns  of  these  fractures  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  bone  thai  i^ 
injured,  'When  the  fibula  alone  is  broken,  there  is  but  slight  displacemon!'' 
the  foot,  bnt  great  pain  and  much  swelling,  with  perhaps  indistinct  crepitnf.  ^^ 
irregularity  of  outline,  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  When  the  lower  part  <•(  -> 
fibula  is  broken,  pain  is  produced  at  the  fractured  part  by  sqneenng  the  l>'i«* 
of  the  leg  together  at  a  point  distant  from  the  seat  of  injury.  If  the  lip'' 
the  inner  malleolus  be  broken  off  as  well,  this  may  be  ascertained  by  fenlic' 
the  depression  above  the  detached  fragment.  In  these  cases  the  crepita-  '■-■• 
more  distinct,  and  tlie  displacement  of  the  foot  is  much  more  marked,  the  ?-<^ 
being  turned  somewhat  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the  patient  reeting  vy  '^ 
its  inner  side.  It  is  this  peculiar  twist  of  the  fool  with  it«  ont«r  i^i:.'* 
turned  up,  and  the  inner  side  down,  that  constitutes  the  chancteristic  si^  <' 
Pott's  fi-acture.      In  those  cases  in  which  the  lower  end  of   the  tibii  ii 
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oliliqaelT  GplJntcred,  as  well  as  the  fibnla  broken,  there  are  not  on];  the 
ordiaarr  ripiB  of  ftactnre,  with  everaion  of  the  toee,  and  a  corresponding 
taniiDp  inwards  of  the  heel,  bnt  the  malleoli  arc  widely  separated,  giving  an 
appearance  of  great  increase  of  breadth  to  the  joint ;  crepitus  is  very  readily 
ftit,  and  a  dupression  can  be  perceived  corresponding  to  the  line  of  fracture. 

Tlic  Trtatmenl  of  these  cases  is  always  fraught  with  difficulty.  In  con- 
.sniueDcc  of  the  swelling  and  inflammation  that  usually  occur,  it  is  often 
difiicnlt  to  make  out  the  exact  extent  and  direction  of  the  fracture.  This 
difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the  small  size  and  short  leverage  afforded  by 


Plf.  no.— Potf  ■  Fnctnn. 


he  fragments :  and  so  great  is  it,  that  in  some  cases  it  cannot  b 
7  soy  amount  of  skill  and  patience  that  may  be  brooght  to  bear  on  the 
natmmi  of  the  injury,  bnt  a  certain  degree  of  displacement  results  as  the 
:tunary  consequence  of  the  injury,  leaving  a  weak  and  painfiil  joint,  the 
n'jliility  of  which  is  aerionsly  impaired. 

IF.  as  Dsnally  happens,  more  particularly  when  the  fracture  results  from 
linct  violence,  there  be  a  good  deal  of  swelling  from  eccbymosis  and  inflam- 
uif.iy  exudation,  this  will  require  to  be  subdued  by  the  continuous  application  of 
^L  uid  the  limb  should  be  laid  on  a  splint.  If  there  be  not  much  displacement 
'fibe  foot,  the  treatment  may  best  be  conducted  by  splints  with  good  foot-pieces, 
"wi  the  starched  or  plaster  bandage.  When  there  is  no  twist  of  the  foot, 
■^liaps  the  best  treatment  is  to  put  the  limb  up  in  lateral  leg-splints,  with  good 
«'l-pi«»s.  and  swung  in  a  cradle.  I  have  found  the  splint.  Fig.  258,  a  very 
iHfnl  appliance  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  one  or  both,  in 
iivir  lower  third.  The  apparatus  oousists  of  an  ordinary  leg-splint  cut  across 
II  ibe  upper  part  of  the  lower  third,  the  two  pieces  being  united  by  a  double 
Kk  and  pinion.  By  means  of  this  mechanism  four  primary  movements  can 
*  ziren  u>  the  lower  part  of  the  sphnt,  by  which  the  various  displacements, 
W  SR  ^  to  occur  in  fractures  in  this  situation,  can  be  counteracted  and 
■'Tncted.    Thns  the  lower  end  of  the  splint  can  be  moved  backwards  or 
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Stifihess  of  the  knee  often  remains  to  a  very  inconvenient  degree  after  the 
treatment  of  a  fractured  patella.  It  is  uBuallj  remedied  bv  friction  and 
manipolation.  Thomas  asserts  that  it  is  better  left  entirely  to  nature,  and 
states  that  he  has  seen  it  take  two  years  before  useful  mobility,  returned. 
But  should  it  not  yield  to  these  minor  means,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
thigh-and-leg  piece  of  stiff  leather,  united  by  angularly  hinged  lateral  iron 
rods,  and  having  an  india-rubber  "  accumulator  "  adapted  behind,  should  be 
worn.  The  continued  traction  of  the  "  accumulator  "  will  gradually  flex  the 
knee.  But,  as  the  knee  becomes  bent,  the  close  union  that  may  have  appeared 
to  exist  between  the  fragments  gradually  yields,  and  they  often  gape  more  or 
less  widely,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  both  Surgeon  and  patient,  the 
ligamentous  band  stretching  like  a  piece  of  vulcanized  india-rubber.  This 
cannot  be  helped ;  there  is  the  alternative  between  a  straight  and  stiff  knee 
with  close  union,  or  a  flexible  and  mobile  one  with  gaping  of  the  fragments. 
After  the  knee  is  flexible,  lateral  hinged  splints  may  be  worn  without  the 
elastic  strap.  The  limb  on  recovery  is  usually  perfectly  strong,  and  good  for 
any  exercise  except  jumping. 

In  Simple  Comminuted  Fractures  of  the  Patella,  the  result  of  direct 
blows  or  kicks,  the  fragments  are  not  much  separated,  and  union  takes  place 
readily  by  bone.  In  these  cases,  after  the  inflammation,  which  usually  is  rather 
acute,  has  subsided,  the  starched  bandage  may  be  applied,  and  the  knee  and 
fragments  thus  both  kept  immovable. 

Compound  and  Comminnted  Fraotnree  of  the  Patella,  especially  if 
occasioned  by  bullet-wounds,  and  opening  the  knee-joint,  are  always  meet 
serious  injuries.  Under  strict  antiseptic  treatment,  however,  they  can  usually 
be  saved.  The  wound  should,  if  necessary,  be  enlarged,  and  any  looee 
fragments  of  bone  removed ;  the  cavity  of  the  joint  should  then  be  syringed 
out  with  carbolic-acid-lotion,  or  some  other  efficient  antiseptic  solution.  A 
drainage-tube  must  then  be  inserted  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint.  This  is 
best  done  by  passing  from  the  wound  a  pair  of  sinus  forceps,  or  the  finger,  if 
the  opening  is  large  enough,  and  making  it  project  at  the  lowest  possible  point 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint ;  it  may  then  be  cut  down  upon  and  the  tube 
passed.  The  wound  must  be  dressed  with  some  efficient  form  of  antiseptic 
dressing  and  absolute  rest  maintained.  A  case  of  this  kind  in  University 
College  Hospital,  which  was  complicated  by  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  about 
the  middle  on  the  same  side,  progr^sed  under  carbolic-gauze-dressing  exactly 
like  a  simple  fracture.  It  was  caused  by  a  fall  of  about  thirty  feet,  the  patient 
coming  down  upon  the  bent  knee.  In  the  absence  of  the  means  of  efficiently 
carrying  out  this  treatment,  as  must  sometimes  necessarily  be  the  case  in 
military  practice,  immediate  amputation  would  be  the  safest  treatment  to 
adopt. 

Veorosui  of  the  Patella  as  the  result  of  fracture  is  rare.  In  one  sach 
case  which  was  under  my  care  at  the  Hospital,  the  patient,  a  middle-aged  man, 
had  met  with  an  ordinary  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  which  united  by 
ligament ;  two  years  after  the  accident,  and  without  any  fresh  injury,  he  came 
to  the  Hospital,  with  necrosis  of  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  fragment,  which 
was  completely  detached,  and  lying  in  a  cavity  shut  ofl"  from  the  joint.  I  cat 
down  upon  and  removed  the  necrosed  fragment,  which  appeared  to  constitute 
about  one  quarter  of  the  patella.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  necroeis^ 
except  defective  vascular  supply  to  this  part  of  the  bone. 
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Practxjres  of  the  Bones  of  the  Leo.— The  bones  of  the  leg  are  fre- 
quently broken,  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  being,  as  a  rule,  at  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  tibia.  When  both  bones  are  broken,  the  fracture  is  generally 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds,  and  the  lower 
fragments  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  drawn  upwards,  behind  the  upper, 
by  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  ;  so  that  the  edge  of  the  upper 
fragment  of  the  tibia  projects  under  the  skin  and  may  perforate  it.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  direction  of  the  fracture  is  such  that  the  lower  fri^- 
ments  ride  over  the  front  of  the  upper.  The  tibia,  though  a  stronger  bone 
than  the  fibula,  is  more  frequently  fractured,  owing  to  its  being  less  pro- 
tected from  blows  by  muscles,  and  receiving  more  directly  all  shocks  communi- 
cated to  the  heel.  The  fractures  of  the  upper  part  of  this  bone  are  usually 
transverse,  and  result  from  direct  violence ;  those  of  the  lower  part  are 
oblique,  and  proceed  from  indirect  violence.  When  both  bones  are  broken, 
the  usual  signs  of  fracture,  such  as  shortening,  increased  mobility  at  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  crepitus,  render  the  diagnosis  easy  ;  but  when  one  bone  alone 
is  broken,  it  is  not  always  a  very  simple  matter  to  determine  the  existence  of 
the  fracture  ;  the  sound  bone,  acting  as  a  splint,  prevents  displacement,  and 
keeps  the  limb  of  a  proper  length  and  steady.  If  it  be  the  tibia  alone  that 
has  been  broken,  the  fracture  may  be  detect^  by  running  the  finger  along  the 
subcutaneous  edge,  until  it  comes  to  a  point  that  is  somewhat  irregular,  pufiy, 
or  tender,  where  by  accurate  examination  some  mobility  and  slight  crepitus 
may  be  detected.  When  the  fibula  alone  is  broken,  the  thick  layer  of  the 
peroneal  muscles,  overlying  its  upper  two-thirds,  renders  the  detection  of  the 
fracture  difficult.  It  can  usually  be  detected  by  pressing  the  fibula  firmly 
towards  the  tibia,  when  the  patient  will  complain  of  pain  at  the  seat  of  frac- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  a  click  of  crepitus  may  be  felt  now  and  then  ;  by 
shifting  the  point  of  pressure,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  the  pain  is  always  at 
the  same  spot.  In  the  lower  third,  the  fracture  is  easily  recognized  by  atten- 
tion to  the  same  signs  that  occur  in  fractured  tibia. 

In  the  Treatment  of  Simple  Uneomplioated  Fractnree  of  the  Leg, 
every  possible  kind  of  apparatus  has  been  used.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
where  there  is  but  little  displacement  and  swelling,  ordinary  leg-splints 
(Cline's,  well  padded,  are  extremely  convenient),  are  readily  applied  and  keep 
the  bones  in  good  apposition.  These  may  be  kept  on  for  the  first  few  days 
till  all  swelling  has  abated,  and  then  replaced  by  the  starched  or  plaster  band- 
ages. In  fructure  of  the  leg,  indeed,  the  starched  bandage  or  the  Bavarian  or 
Croft's  splint  is  especially  applicable.  The  starched  bandage  should  be  applied 
as  follows.  The  limb  having  been  well  covered  with  wadding,  a  strong  soaked 
pasteboard  splint,  four  inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  above 
the  knee  to  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  heel,  should  be  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  leg.  The  projecting  terminal  piece  is  now  to  be  turned  up  along  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  two  lateral  strips  adapted,  one  to  each  side  of  the  limb. 
Over  this  the  starched  bandage,  single  or  double  according  to  the  size  of  the 
limb,  must  be  tightly  applied.  After  it  is  dry,  about  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  it  must  be  cut  up  as  represented  in  Fig.  I??,  and  re-adjusted,  and  the 
patient  may  then  walk  on  crutches  with  perfect  safety.  M'Intyre's  splint 
(Fig.  253)  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  the  earlier  periods,  if  there  be 
much  ecchymosis  or  extravasation,  as  it  keeps  the  limb  in  an  easy  position, 
and  allows  the  ready  application  of  evaporating  lotions.     In  applying  this 
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splint,  there  are  four  points  that  require  to  be  attended  to :  1.  That  the  angle 
be  convenient,  and  suitable  to  the  apposition  of  the  fragments  ;  2.  That  the 
aperture  corresponding;  to  the  heel  be  closed  by  a  fevr  turns  of  a  roller  in 
which  the  heel  may  rest  firmly,  but  with  a  certain  amount  of  yielding  p 


Fig.  ISI.— M'tntyre'i  BiilinC,  moOiflad  by  Lliton. 

3.  That  the  foot  be  covered  with  a  flannel  sock,  from  the  heel  of  which  a  tape 
passes,  by  wbich  the  foot  can  be  slnng  np  to  the  foot  piece ;  and,  4.  That 
the  lower  end  of  the  splint  be  raised  and  steadied  on  a  wooden  block.  In 
some  cases  of  firacture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  however,  Al'Intyre'a  apparatus 


Fig.  2iA.—SiUxf*  8witi|t<j»dJe  ftir  FrMtnred  l*g. 

is  not  applicable.  This  is  more  particnlarly  the  case  when  the  fracture  is 
very  oblique,  from  above  downwaid^,  and  from  before  iMckwards ;  in  these 
circumstances,  the  fragments  cannot  be  brought  into  good  position  so  long  u 
the  limb  is  kept  extended  and  resting  on  its  posterior  surface ;  the  bones  riding 
considerably,  and  one  or  other  of  the  fractured  ends  often  pressing  npon  the  skio 
in  snch  a  way  as  to  threaten  ulceration.  In  these  cases  it  is,  that  divisioo 
of  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been  recommended,  with  a  view  of  removing  the 
influence  of  mnscular  contraction.  This  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  an 
onnecessarily  severe  procedure,  and  certainly  was  not  very  snoccssfnl  in  some 
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cases  in  which  I  have  practised  it :  for  although  the  tendon  was  exceedingly 
tense,  only  temporary  benefit  resulted,  the  displacement  returning  under  the 
influence  of  the  other  muscles  inserted  into  the  foot.  In  these  cases  the  bones 
may  usually  be  brought  into  excellent  position  by  flexing  the  thigh  well  upon 
the  abdomen,  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  so  that  the  heel  nearly  touches  the 
nates,  and  then  laying  the  limb  on  its  outer  side  on  a  wooden  leg-splint, 
provided  with  a  proper  foot-piece,  and  keeping  it  fixed  in  this  position.  In 
some  cases  the  swing-cradle  (Fig.  254)  will  be  found  a  useful  and  very  easy 
apparatus.  In  some  fractures  of  the  leg  in  the  upper  third,  the  lower  end  of 
the  upper  fragment  projects  considerably,  and  cannot  be  brought  into  proper 
position  so  long  as  the  knee  is  kept  bent ;  but  if  it  be  extended,  so  as  to 
relax  the  extensors  of  the  thigh,  the  bone  is  readily  brought  into  good 
position.  In  fractures  of  the  1^,  as  in  all  injuries  of  a  similar  kind,  no 
one  plan  of  treatment  should  be  adopted  exclusively,  but  the  means  employed 
should  be  varied  and  suited  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual 
case. 

In  the  management  of  all  fractures  of  the  leg,  the  foot  should  be  carefully 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  leg.  If  it  be  allowed  to  drop 
so  that  the  toes  point  downwards,  the  stiffness  that  always  follows  a  fracture 
of  the  leg,  will  fix  it  in  that  position  for  some  time  after  the  fracture  is  united, 
and  until  the  false  position  is  corrected  by  forcible  flexion,  frictions,  and 
rubbing,  the  patient  cannot  use  his  leg  for  walking,  and  thus  convalescence  is 
very  much  prolonged. 

Pniod  of  Union. — The  time  at  which  all  artificial  support  may  be  dispensed 
with  is,  when  both  bones  are  broken,  8  weeks ;  if  the  tibia  alone  is  fractured, 
7  weeks ;  if  the  fibula  alone,  6  weeks. 

Complioations  of  Ptaotara  of  the  ILoff. — Should  a  traumatic  aneurism 
form  in  the  leg,  as  a  consequence  of  injury  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  com- 
pression of  the  superficial  femoral  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  with  pressure  by  pad 
and  bandage  over  the  pulsating  swelling,  may  succeed.  If  not,  the  artery 
may  be  ligatured  in  Scarpa's  triangle  with  good  results.  Two  cases  of  this 
kind  are  recorded,  one  by  Dupuytren,  the  other  by  Delpech. 

For  the  treatment  of  other  Complioationa  of  nmple  Fractnro  of  tho 
]bog,  see  p.  525,  et  Beq. 

Compound  Fractnros  of  the  Tibia  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
similar  injuries  of  any  other  bone  in  the  body.  This  is  owing  to  the  thin 
covering  of  soft  parts  over  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  to 
the  fact  of  its  fracture  being  usually  oblique  ;  so  that  the  sharply  pointed  end 
of  the  upper  fragment  is  liable  to  be  thrust  through  the  integument,  Avhen  the 
lower  pifft  of  the  limb  falls  backwards  as  the  injured  person  attempts  to  rise 
or  is  being  raised  from  the  ground.  The  fracture  may,  of  course,  be  rendered 
compound  also  by  the  same  direct  violence  that  breaks  the  bone. 

The  Treatmeni  must  be  carried  out  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  in  general  (p.  529). 

Kamorrhage  is  a  common  complication  of  compound  fractures  of  the  leg. 
It  must  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  on  p.  533.  If  the  fracture 
be  situated  in  the  lower  third,  and  the  artery  torn  low  down  in  the  limb, 
where  the  vessels  are  superficial,  and  more  especially  if  the  injury  be  near  the 
ankle-joint,  an  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the 
vessel  before  proceeding  to  the  extreme  measure  of  amputation. 
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Frftctnres  in  tbe  Vieini^  oX  tlw  AaUe-J^nt  are  among  the  moBt 
conuDOD  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  loner  extremity.    They  are  nsnally 
occasioned  Ity  twists  of  the  foot,  by  slipping  off  the  kerb,  by  catching  it  in  a 
hole  nhilst  running,  by  jumping  from  a  height  to  the  ground,  or  off  a 
carriage  in  rapid  motion.    These  fractures  are  usually  associated  with  severe 
strain,  or  even  dislocation,  of  the  ankle.     Twist  of  the 
foot  in  these  cases  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  dis- 
location of  the  ankle.    In  a  twist  the  foot  carries  with 
it  the  lower  fragments  of  the  leg-bones,  and  the  mal- 
leolar arch  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state.     In  a  dislo- 
cation, the  foot  is  thrown  oat  from  under  this  arch. 
The  twist  of  the  foot  is  almost  invariably  outwards, 
with  the  inner  side  downwards  and  the  onter  edge 
turned  up,  and  the  sole  usually  remains  in  this  direction, 
thongh  not  always  to  the  extent  that  Dupuytren  states, 
and  the  inner  malleolus  projects  under  the  skin.   Most 
commouly  the  toes  are  turned  somewhat  outwards,  and 
the  heel  inwards. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibols 
present  four  distinct  varieties  in  degree. 

1.  The  fibula  may  be  broken  at  ita  we^est  point, 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  malleolus  extemus,  the 
deltoid  ligament  being  cither  stretched  or  torn. 

2.  The  fibnla  may  be  fractured  about  three  inches 
above  the  ankle,  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  intemus  being 
splintered  off  as  well  (Fig,  S.'i.'i).  This  constitutes  the 
form  of  injury  called  Votf •  ftxitajf,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  fracture  in  this  situation.     It  veiy 

Fig.  2s5.-i»i.ru«n.mt  of  frequently  becomes  oomponnd,  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
FnuTiirrttti^uuli).'"  ^""'  '''^^  *>f  '^^  malleolus  cnttiug  through  tbe  skin  as  the 
foot  is  twisted  outwards. 

S.  The  fibula  may  be  fractured  about  three  inches  above  the  anUe,  and 
the  lower  end  of  tho  tibia  at  the  same  time  be  splintered  off  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  without,  downwards,  and  inwards  (Fig.  257). 

4.  The  internal  malleolus  may  alone  be  broken  off,  the  fibula  remaining 
sound,  but  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  being  torn 
through. 

The  Sifpts  of  these  fractures  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  bone  that  is 
injured,  l\Tien  the  fibula  alone  is  broken,  there  is  bnt  slight  displacement  of 
the  foot,  but  great  pain  and  much  swclHug,  with  perhaps  indistinct  crepitus,  and 
irregularity  of  outline,  at  the  sent  of  fracture.  When  the  lower  part  of  the 
fibnla  is  broken,  pain  is  produced  at  the  fractnred  part  by  squeezing  the  bones 
of  the  leg  together  at  a  point  distant  from  the  seat  of  injury.  If  the  tip  of 
the  inner  malleolus  be  broken  off  as  well,  this  may  be  ascertained  by  feecliog 
the  doprcBsion  above  the  detached  fragment.  In  these  cases  the  crepitus  is 
more  diutiuct,  and  the  displacement  of  the  foot  is  much  more  marked,  the  sole 
being  turned  somewhat  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the  patient  resting  upon 
its  inner  side.  It  is  this  peculiar  twist  of  the  foot  with  tts  outer  edge 
turned  up,  and  the  inner  side  down,  that  constitutes  the  characteristic  sign  of 
Pott's  fracture.      In  those  cases  in  which  the  lower  end  of   the  tibia  is 
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obUquel;  splintered,  as  well  as  the  fibnla  broken,  there  are  not  only  the 
ordinary  Bigns  of  tracture,  with  eTeision  of  the  toes,  and  a  corresponding 
taming  inwards  of  the  heel,  bnt  the  malleoli  are  widely  separated,  giving  an 
appearance  of  great  increase  of  breadth  to  the  joint ;  crepitus  is  very  readily 
felt,  and  a  depression  can  be  perceived  corrcspondiug  to  the  line  of  A^ture. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  is  always  fraught  with  difficulty.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  swelling  and  inflammation  that  usually  occur,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  make  ont  the  exact  extent  and  direction  of  the  fracture.  This 
difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the  small  size  and  short  leverage  afforded  by 


the  fiagments ;  and  so  great  is  it,  that  in  some  cases  it  caunot  be  overcome 
by  any  amount  of  akJIl  and  patience  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
treatment  of  the  injury,  bnt  a  certain  degree  of  displacement  results  as  the 
necessai?  consequence  of  the  injury,  leaving  a  weak  and  paiofUl  joint,  the 
mobility  of  which  is  seriously  impaired. 

If,  as  nsuallj  happens,  more  particularly  when  the  fracture  results  from 
direct  violence,  there  be  a  good  deal  of  swelling  irom  ecchymoeis  and  inflam- 
noatory  exudation,  this  will  require  to  be  subdued  by  the  coutinuoua  application  of 
cold,  and  the  limb  should  be  laid  on  a  ^lint.  If  there  be  not  much  displacement 
of  the  foot,  the  treatment  may  best  be  conducted  by  splints  with  good  foot-pieces, 
and  the  starched  or  plaster  bandage.  Wheu  there  is  no  twist  of  the  foot, 
perhaps  the  best  treatment  is  to  put  the  limb  up  in  lateral  leg-splints,  with  good 
foot-pieces,  and  swung  in  a  cradle.  I  have  found  the  splint.  Fig.  2r>8,  a  very 
oBeful  appliance  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  one  or  both,  in 
their  lower  third.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  ordinary  leg-splint  cut  across 
at  the  npper  part  of  the  lower  third,  the  two  pieces  being  united  by  a  double 
rack  and  pinion.  By  means  of  this  mechanism  four  primary  movements  can 
be  given  to  the  lower  part  of  the  splint,  by  which  the  various  displacements, 
that  are  apt  tu  occur  in  fractures  in  this  situation,  can  be  counteracted  and 
corrected.    Thus  the  lower  end  of  the  splint  can  be  moved  backwards  or 
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forwards,  outwards  or  inwards  (Fig.  258),  and  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
two  BcrewB  a  componnd  or  double  movement  may  be  impressed  upon  the  lower 
fragments  of  the  broken  bones.  It  is  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of 
the  fibula,  with  displacement  outwards,  or  of  both   bones  low  down  nith 


Kig.  £08.— Ituk-ui<l-Plniaii.8l>Unt  for  PrHtnn  uf  Lower  TbinI  at  L(«. 

tendency  to  displacement  backwards,  that  this  splint  will  be  fomid  most 
nseful.  It  may  be  applied  to  either  side  of  the  leg,  ns  best  sccniB  to  snit  the 
case  in  question.  Whatever  apparatus  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  sole  of  the  foot  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg.   If  the  toes  be  allowed  to 


FLg.  2MI.— tuck-mill- Pfiilon-l^-»pllnt  »ppUKl  to  coitmI  CTiplmiminl  of  Foot  onhnrU. 

point,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  there  is  in  some  cases  a  tendency  for  the  astragaliiB 
to  roll  forwards,  as  it  were,  from  under  the  malleolar  arch.  In  olher  instances, 
again,  one  of  the  sharp  angular  fragments  connected  with  the  hone  may  be 
prcfisod  forwards,  and  uniting  in  this  position,  give  rise  to  permanent 
deformity.  But  whatever  care  be  employed,  or  apparatus  applied,  it  will  be 
found  impossible  in  some  cases  to  replace  one  of  the  thin  angular  fragments, 
if  it  become  twisted  on  its  axis,  and  project  sharply  nnder  the  skin. 
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If  the  foot  be  twisted  much  outwards,  as  often  happens  in  Pott's  fracture, 
Dupajtren's  splint  may  be  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  so  as  to 
counteract  the  displacement  (Fig.  260).  In  applying  the  apparatus,  three 
points  require  attention.  1.  The  pad  should  be  folded  double  at  the  lower 
end,  and  not  descend  below  the  upper  fragment,  so  as  to  form  a  fulcrum, 
across  which  the  foot  may  be  drawn  to  the  inner  side,  2.  The  bandage 
should  be  applied  first  to  the  upper  part  of  the  splint.  It  should  not  be 
carried  above  the  knee,  but  terminate  just  below  the  flexure  of  the  joint. 
8.  The  knee  should  be  bent,  so  as  to  flex  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  thus  to 
relax  the  strong  muscles  of  the  calf,  which,  by  drawing  up  the  heel,  and 
causing  the  toes  to  point  downwards,  offer  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  foot  in  a  good  position.  Much  stiffness  is  always  left  after  union  has 
taken  place,  the  ankle  remaining  rigid,  weak,  and  useless  for  a  long  time. 


Fig.  aao.— Application  of  Dupnytren's  Splint  in  Potf  8  Fracture. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  elderly  people.  When  this  fracture  occurs  in 
advanced  life  the  mobility  of  the  ankle-joint  is  rarely,  if  ever,  regained,  and 
lameness  is  the  almost  inevitable  result,  due  partly  to  adhesions  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons,  partly  to  some  slight  displacement  of  the  articular  surfaces. 
In  such  cases  wrenching,  followed  by  passive  motion,  douches  and  frictions 
may  do  much  to  restore  the  mobility  of  the  fibres. 

In  Pott's  fracture,  where  the  malleolar  arch  is  split  through,  a  peculiar 
deformity  is  apt  to  result,  consisting  of  widening  of  the  lower  end  of  the  leg 
by  separation  of  the  malleoli.  The  astragalus  is  driven  upwards,  the  shaft 
with  the  inner  malleolus  projects  somewhat  to  the  inner  side,  whilst  the  outer 
half  of  the  malleolar  arch  is  carried  outwards  with  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula. 
The  transverse  line  between  the  malleoli  is  increased  by  half  an  inch. 

Frmotnre  of  the  Zntemal  and  Eztemal  Mallaoliui  occasionally  takes 
place,  with  great  displacement  of  the  foot  backwards.  It  most  frequently 
occurs  from  catching  the  heel  in  running  down  stairs.  The  displacement 
backwards  is  occasionaUy  overlooked,  as  the  malleoli  having  gone  back  with 
the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  the  appearances  are  very  deceptive,  and  the  patient 
may  thus  be  left  with  the  toes  pointed  down  and  an  almost  useless  foot. 

Treatment. — This  displacement  may  be  treated  by  the  application  of  one  of 
the  jointed  splints  above  mentioned  (Fig.  258),  or  should  that  fail,  Syme's 
anterior  splint  may  be  used.  This  is  a  straight  splint,  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  head  of  the  tibia  to  below  the  foot ;  its  lower  extremity  is  cut  out 
into  a  deep  horse-shoe-shaped  notch,  wide  enough  to  take  the  instep  between 
the  two  prongs.  It  must  be  padded  by  a  double  pad,  made  of  two  rolls  of 
cotton  wool  in  calico  ;  these  must  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia 
to  protect  it  from  pressure.  The  splint  is  then  firmly  bandaged  to  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  1^,  and  the  foot  is  drawn  forward  by  bandages  passing  round  the 
prongs  and  under  the  heel,  the  heel  being  protected  by  a  thick  soft  pad. 
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Compound  Frmotnro  into  the  Ankle-joint  is  necessarily  a  serious  and 
dangerous  accident.  In  this  injury,  the  edge  of  the  fractured  bone  cuts  through 
the  integument  by  apparently  a  clean  and  simple  wound,  but  the  subjacent 
areolar  tissue  is  often  widely  torn,  and  the  deep-seated  mischief  may  be  far 
more  extensive  than  that  which  the  Surgeon  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the 
appearance  of  the  external  wound.  When  the  wound  is  made  by  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  root  of  the  malleolus,  as  soon  as  the  foot  is  replaced  and  the  ten- 
sion on  the  skin  caused  by  the  eyersion  is  relaxed,  the  opening  no  longer 
corresponds  to  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  consequently,  if  decomposition  of 
the  discharges  takes  place  and  the  joint  becomes  filled  with  septic  matter, 
there  is  no  efficient  means  of  drainage,  and  suppuration,  with  great  tension 
and  deep  burrowing  of  pus,  ensues  ;  the  ankle-joint  is  destroyed  and  secondary 
amputation  often  becomes  necessary.  The  injury,  however,  is  usually  recovered 
from  with  a  good  and  useful  limb  when  the  patient  is  yomig  and  of  sound 
constitution,  and  the  dangers  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  are  prevented 
by  the  establishment  of  good  drainage,  by  the  prevention  of  decomposition, 
and  by  perfect  rest.  As  age  advances,  however,  and  the  constitution  becomes 
broken,  less  is  to  be  expected  from  conservative  surgery. 

In  the  Treatment,  the  course  to  be  pursued  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of 
the  injury.  If  the  fracture  be  not  much  comminuted,  the  wound  in  the  soft 
parts  clean  cut  and  but  moderate  in  extent,  and  the  large  vessels  of  the  foot 
uninjured,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  limb.  The  wound  and  the 
joint  must  be  carefully  cleaned  with  carbolic-acid-lotion.  If  it  is  evident 
that  the  drainage  is  insufficient  the  wound  may  be  enlarged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  an  efficient  exit  for  the  discharges  from  behind  the  malleolus  ;  any 
splintered  fragments  must  be  removed  and  the  wound  left  open  to  heal  by 
granulation,  some  form  of  antiseptic  dressing  being  applied.  The  limb  must 
be  firmly  fixed  on  a  spliut ;  as  a  rule  a  lateral  splint  applied  to  the  side  opposite 
the  wound  will  be  found  the  most  convenient.  If  the  wound  is  on  the  inner 
side,  as  it  almost  always  is,  the  limb  must  be  flexed  and  laid  on  its  outer  side  ; 
should  it  be  on  the  outer  side  it  may  be  swung  in  a  Salter's  cradle.  Occasionally 
a  Mclntyre's  splint  (Fig.  253)  may  be  found  the  most  convenient,  but  it  must 
be  swung  from  a  cradle  and  not  fixed  to  a  block  ;  perfect  fixity  of  the  foot  is 
here  of  the  first  consequence. 

If  there  be  great  comminution  of  bone,  with  dislocation  of  the  foot,  and 
perhaps  rupture  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  in  a  person  at  or  above  the 
middle  period  of  life,  amputation  should  be  practised.  In  a  young  subject, 
such  a  serious  injury  even  as  this  may  be  recovered  from,  if  the  Surgeon 
remove  loose  fragments  and  saw  off  the  splintered  ends  of  the  bone. 

If  much  of  the  fibula  should  require  removal,  Stromeyer  has  recommended 
that  the  limb  be  amputated  instead,  lest  an  useless  foot,  affected  with  a  kind  of 
valgus,  be  left.  But,  in  children  and  young  subjects,  this  inconvenience  and 
deformity  may  be  overcome  by  mechanical  means  ;  and  the  probability  of  its 
occurrence  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  justify  amputation. 

In  badly  set  firacturee  near  the  anUe-Joint,  great  deformity  with  much 
impairment  of  use  of  the  foot  may  result.  In  these  cases  the  inner  mal]er>lns 
will  be  found  to  project  greatly,  the  fibula  to  be  cur\'ed  inwards  above  its 
lower  third,  so  as  to  form  a  concavity  above  the  external  malleolus,  and  the 
foot  to  be  turned  somewhat  outwards  (Fig.  2G1).  I  have  in  two  instances  of 
such  ill-set  fractures  succeeded  in  removing  the  deformity  to  a  considerable 
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extent,  even  after  as  lengthened  a  period  as  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  by 
dividing  the  fibula  subcutaneoosly  by  means  of  a  narrow-bladed  saw  at  the 
seat  of  greatest  concavity,  forcibly  adducting  the  foot,  and  then  putting  up 
the  fracture  in  a  Dupuytren^s  splint. 

Fractubes  of  the  Bokes  op  the  Foot  almost  invariably  result  from 
direct  violence,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  bruising  and  injmy  of  the 
soft  parts ;  hence  much  displacement  is  rare,  and, 
when  the  fracture  is  simple,  rest  and  position  alone 
are  necessary.  Compound  fractures  of  the  tarsal  or 
metatarsal  bones,  attended  by  much  bruising  and 
laceration,  usually  require  partial  removal  of  the  foot, 
its  disarticulation  at  the  ankle-joint,  or  amputation 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  according  to  the  extent 
and  severity  of  the  injury. 

The  Caloaaenni  may  be  broken  by  direct  violence, 
as  when  a  person  jumping  from  a  height  alights 
forcibly  on  his  heel,  and  thus  fractures  the  bone. 
In  this  way  the  bone  is  usually  simply  broken  across 
in  front  of  the  ligaments  without  displacement.  I 
have,  however,  seen  both  calcanea  extensively  com- 
minuted, being  shattered  to  pieces,  in  the  case  of  a 
lady,  who,  falling  from  a  window  on  the  third  story, 
alighted  on  her  heels.  In  some  rare  cases,  by  the 
powerful  contraction  of  the  strong  muscles  of  the 
calf,  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis  is  torn  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

Signs, — When  the  os  calcis  is  simply  broken 
through  at  the  posterior  part  behind  the  insertion 

of  the  lateral  ligaments,  the  detached  ft-agment  will  be  drawn  up  by  the 
action  of  the  strong  muscles  of  the  calf.  But  when  the  fracture  occurs  across 
the  body  of  the  bone,  no  displacement  can  take  place,  owing  to  the  lateral  and 
interosseous  hgaments  keeping  the  posterior  fragment  in  position,  and  pre- 
venting its  being  drawn  away. 

In  the  first  form  of  fracture,  the  pain,  swelling,  flattening  of  the  heel,  and 
prominence  of  the  malleoli,  indicate  the  natiu^  of  the  injury,  even  though 
crepitus  be  wanting.  In  the  second  variety,  the  mobility  of  the  fragment,  and 
its  projection  posteriorly  owing  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  point 
to  the  existence  of  the  fructure,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of 
crepitus. 

In  the  Treatmmt  of  these  injuries,  keeping  the  part  fixed  by  means  of 
bandages  and  splints,  with  due  attention  to  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  tendo  Achillis,  by  flexing  the  leg  and  extending  the  foot,  is  all 
that  can  be  done.  Union  occurs  probably  by  bone  in  some  cases,  though  very 
commonly  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  Astsagaliui  alone  is  rarely  broken.  Ten  recorded  cases  of  this  injury 
have  been  collected  by  Monahan  :  in  nine  of  these  the  ftucture  occurred  from 
falls  from  a  height  on  the  foot ;  in  one  only  from  direct  violence.  I  have  seen 
two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  astragalus  without  implication  of  any  other  of 
the  tarsal  bones.  In  one  case  it  was  the  result  of  direct  violence  ;  a  cart-wheel 
passing  over  the  foot  occasioned  a  fracture  of  the  astragalus  through  its  neck. 


Fig.  261.— Bvlly  set  Pott's  Frac- 
ton,  cunble  by  operation. 
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There  was  qo  material  displacemGiit,  but  the  line  of  fracture  conld  be  readily 
felt,  and  crcpitue  was  very  dietinctly  elicited  on  flexing  and  extending  the  foot. 
No  better  treatment  can  be  adopted  in  such  s  case  than  the  starched  or  plast^- 
buidage. 

In  the  other  case  the  fracture  was  the  result  of  indirect  violence,  the  patient, 
a  man  about  30  yeara  of  age,  falling  from  a  height  of  about  eight  yards,  and 
alighting  on  hia  feet.     Here  the  fracture  was  evidently  occasioned  by  the  mal- 
leolar arch  being  forcibly  driven  downwards  on  the  foot,  so  that  the  astragalus  was 
broken  across  transversely  just  in  front  of  the  surfoce  that  articulates  with  the 
tibia — the  line  of  fracture  running  obliqaely  downwards  and  backwards,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  bone  waa  detached.   This 
laigc  fr^ment  was  widely  displaced,  being  driven  outwards  and  backwards,  bo 
as  to  lie  between  the  fibula  and  the  tendo  Achillis,  lacerating  the  skin  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  inch  longitudinally,  and  projecting  through  the  opening 
thus  made.     The  foot  presented  a  singular  degree  of  deformity,  which  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  262).    The  outer  malleolus  projected 
greatly ;  and  immediately  behind  this  the 
displaced  fragment  could  be  felt  and  seen 
partially  protruding  through  the  rent  in 
the  skin.    The  inner  nkalleolna  was  de- 
pressed ;  there  was  a  deep  hollow  below 
this.    The  OB  calcis  was  apparently  tamed 
somewhat  towards  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot.    The  sole  was  arched,  the  akin  mnch 
wrinkled,  and  the  great  toe  forcibly  flexed. 
There  was  a  deep   transverse  furrow  in 
front  of  the  ankle-joint.     On  discovering 
the  nature  of  the  accident,  and  seeing  the 
Fig.  w2.-oniiin<nnMFnctnrrnt  Aatngiiui.  hopctessness  of  reduction,  or  rather  the 
i)i»ipiMtiiiciit  lackivirOi.  impoBsibillty  of  maintaining  the  displaced 

fragment  in  position,  I  cut  down  upon  it 
by  enlai^i^  the  opening  through  which  it  showed  itself,  and  then,  seizing  it 
with  strong  bone-fon%])s,  twisted  it  out,  dividing  the  ligamentous  connezionfl. 
The  case  was  then  b^ted  as  one  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle>joint. 
About  a  month  after  the  accident,  the  patient  died  of  pysemis ;  and,  on  exa- 
mining tbe  foot,  it  was  found  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  astragalus  had 
been  splintered  into  seven  fragments,  which  were  retained  in  place  by  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts.  No  other  bone  of  the  tarsus  was  injnred, 
nor  was  the  malleolar  arch  fractured.  Of  this  splintering  of  the  anterior  frag- 
ment, there  was  no  e\idcuce  during  life ;  nor  was  there  any  reason  to  suspect 
it,  as  there  was  neither  crepitus  nor  displaceroent.  The  extent  of  the  fracture 
showed  the  immense  force  with  which  the  malleolar  arch  had  been  driven 
doivnwards  on  the  astragalus  by  the  weight  of  the  patient's  body. 

The  only  similar  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  one  recorded  by  Uorris. 
In  this  tbe  displaced  fragment  did  not  oc«wion  a  wound  of  the  integument. 
It  was  excised  owing  to  the  imiiossibility  of  reducing  it ;  but  the  anterior  pan 
of  the  astragalus  which  was  left  fell  into  a  state  of  caries,  which  spread  to  tJie 
other  tarsal  bones,  rendering  amputation  of  the  foot  necessary. 

The  other  tarsal  bones  are  but  very  rarely  fractured,  except  in  cmshes  or 
gun-shot  injuries  of  the  foot.    The  8o»p]u)id  I  have  once  seen  fractured  by  a 
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fall.  It  was  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  fell  down  the  shaft  of  a  lift  at  an  hotel, 
abont  60  feet  deep,  receiving  injuries  to  the  chest  and  spine  that  eventuallj 
killed  him.  He  appeared  to  have  alighted,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  right 
foot,  the  OS  calcis  of  which  was  extensively  fractured,  and  the  scaphoid  broken 
across  without  displacement,  the  astragalus  being  uninjured. 

In  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  tarsal  bones,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
with  so  much  displacement  as  to  render  reduction  difficult  and  its  mainten- 
ance impossible,  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  is  that  of  cutting  down  upon 
and  removing  the  displaced  fragment.    I  know  not  what  else  can  be  done. 

Fracture  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones  usuallj  occurs  from  direct  violence, 
as  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  cart  or  railway-carriage  over  the  foot,  and 
is  then  attended  with  so  much  laceration  and  bruising  of  the  soft  parts  as  not 
nnfrequently  to  render  amputation  necessary.  I  have  in  one  instance  known 
the  three  outer  metatarsal  bones  broken  by  a  person  jumping  from  a  height. 
But  most  commonly  their  elasticity  saves  them,  and  the  ankle-joint  gives  way 
in  such  an  accident.  There  is  but  little,  if  any,  displacement  in  these  cases  ; 
and  unless  the  soft  parts  be  so  damaged  as  to  require  amputation,  the  support 
of  a  starched  or  plaster  bandage  is  usually  all  the  treatment  that  is  necessary. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 


DISLOCATIONS. 

By  a  DisJocaimi  is  meant  the  more  or  less  sadden  and  complete  displacement 
of  one  of  the  bony  structures  of  a  joint  from  the  other.  In  the  ball-and-socket 
joints,  as  the  hip  and  shoulder,  the  osseous  structures  may  be  completely 
separated  from  one  another,  the  dislocation  then  being  Complete.  In  the  hinge- 
joints,  as  the  elbow  and  knee,  the  osseous  surfaces  commonly  remain  partially  in 
contact,  though  displaced  from  their  normal  relations  to  one  another :  here  the 
dislocation  is  Incomplete.  In  most  dislocations  the  integuments  covering  the 
displaced  bones  are  put  greatly  on  the  stretch ;  but  in  some  they  are  ruptured, 
and  then  the  dislocation  is  Compound.  Besides  these  varieties,  Surgeons  recog- 
nize Spontaneous  dislocation,  in  which  the  displacement  does  not  occur  from 
external  violence.  In  other  cases  again,  the  dislocation  arises  from  Congenital 
malformation  of  the  joint,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bones  cannot  remain 
in  proper  apposition  ;  and  finally,  dislocation  may  take  place  slowly  and  gra- 
dually as  a  result  of  disease  in  the  articulation  and  surrounding  tissues.  This 
is  termed  pathological  dislocation. 

It  is  customary  nowadays  to  describe  dislocations  of  the  distal  bone  or  the 
more  movable  bone;  formerly,  dislocation  of  the  proximal  bone  was  often 
spoken  of. 

Causes. — Dislocation  is  Fredispoaed  to  by  various  conditions,  amongst 
which  the  nature  of  the  joint  appears  to  exercise  most  influence ;  ball-and-socket 
joints  being  more  liable  to  dislocation  than  any  of  the  other  articulations, 
whilst  in  some  of  the  synchondroses  it  never  occurs.  Krcinlein  states  that  51 
per  cent,  of  all  dislocations  occur  at  the  shoulder  joint,  27  per  cent,  at  the 
elbow,  and  2  per  cent,  at  the  hip.  These  statistics  have  been  obtained  from 
the  combined  records  of  the  in-  and  out-patient  practice  of  the  hospitals  in 
Berlin,  whereas  those  published  by  Malgaigne  and  some  others  have  been 
derived"  from  in-patient  practice  only,  and  are  consequently  very  erroneous. 

Dislocations  are  seldom  met  with  in  children,  in  whom  separation  of  the 
epiphysis  from  the  shaft  more  readily  takes  place.  When  they  do  occur  it  is 
most  frequently  at  the  elbow- joint.  Kronlein  states  that  out  of  400  disloca- 
tions treated  in  the  hospitals  at  Berlin,  22  were  met  with  in  this  situation  in 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  child,  just  one 
year  old,  with  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  on  the  os  pubis,  occasioned 
by  another  older  child  dragging  it  along  the  ground  by  its  leg ;  Kirby  and 
Madge  have  both  seen  dislocations  of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii  in  children 
of  three  and  three  and  a  half  years  old  :  and  Travers  has  seen  the  hip  dis- 
located in  a  boy  five  years  of  age.  In  old  people  the  bones  are  so  brittle,  and 
the  ligaments  so  tough,  that  violence  causes  fracture  rather  than  dislocation* 
Hence  it  is  principally  in  young  and  middle-aged  subjects  that  dislocations 
are  met  with.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  84  cases  of  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip-joint,  collected  by  Hamilton  :  of  these,  15  occurred  under  15 
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years  of  age,  32  between  15  and  30,  29  between  30  and  45,  and  8  between 
45  and  85.  They  are  necessarily  far  more  common  in  men  than  in  women, 
from  the  nature  of  their  respective  occupations.  Thus,  according  to  Hamilton, 
of  115  dislocations  of  the  hip,  only  11  occurred  in  women. 

The  articular  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  are  kept  in  their  proper 
positions  by  the  arrangement  of  the  osseous  and  ligamentous  structures  of  the 
joints,  aided  by  the  continuous  tension  of  the  muscles ;  and  considerable  ex- 
ternal violence  may  be  applied  to  a  limb  without  dislocating  it.  If,  however, 
the  muscles  be  taken  by  surprise,  or  if  they  have  been  weakened  by  previous 
injury  of  any  kind,  the  joint  becomes  predisposed  to  dislocation,  and  may  be 
displaced  under  the  influence  of  very  slight  causes ;  especially  if  it  be  one 
where  the  articulating  surface  is  shallow  and  the  ligaments  are  comparatively 
weak.  In  this  way  the  same  joint  may  be  repeatedly  dislocated.  Thus  I  have 
seen  a  man  whose  humerus  had  been  dislocated  between  forty  and  fifty  times, 
owing  to  a  weakened  state  of  the  deltoid. 

The  Direet  Canses  of  IMslocatioii  are  external  violence  and  muscular 
action.  External  violefice  may  act  directly  upon  a  joint,  forcing  or  twisting 
the  articular  ends  asunder,  as  happens  when  the  foot  is  displaced  by  a  twist  of 
the  ankle,  or  when  the  thumb  is  dislocated  backwards  by  a  blow.  But  more 
commonly  the  force  acts  at  a  distance  from  the  joint  that  is  displaced,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  out  of  its  socket  by  "the  lever-like  movement  of 
the  shaft/^  as  happens  when  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  dislocated  by  a  fall  on 
the  hand,  or  when  the  head  of  the  femur  is  dislocated. 

Muscular  action  alone  may  cause  the  dislocation  of  a  bone,  even  though  the 
part  be  previously  in  a  sound  state.  Thus,  the  lower  jaw  has  been  dislocated 
hj  excessive  gaping,  and  the  humerus  by  making  a  violent  muscular  effort. 
If  the  joint  have  already  been  weakened  by  premus  injury  or  disease,  muscular 
action  is  especially  apt  to  occasion  its  displacement.  Congenital  dislocations 
have  l)een  supposed  to  arise  from  irregular  muscular  contractions  in  the  foetus, 
by  which  the  bones  are  displaced,  and  the  normal  development  of  the  joint  is 
interfered  with.  In  dislocations  of  the  ball-and-socket  joints,  after  the  head 
of  the  bone  has  been  thrown  out  of  its  articular  cavity,  it  is  often  still  further 
displaced  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  continues  until  they  have 
shortened  themselves  to  their  full  extent,  or  until  the  dislocated  bone  comes 
into  contact  with  some  osseous  prominence  that  prevente  its  further  dis- 
placement. 

Signs. — The  existence  of  a  dislocation  is  rendered  evident  by  the  change  in 
the  shape  of  the  joint,  and  in  the  relation  of  the  osseous  prominences  to  one 
another:  by  the  articular  end  of  the  displaced  bone  being  felt  in  a  new 
position  ;  and  by  an  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  limb,  and  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis.  Besides  this,  there  are  impaired  motion,  both  active  and  passive, 
of  the  injured  articulation,  and  pain  in  and  around  it.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  fracture  may  exist  with  the  dislocation ;  hence  the 
mobility  may  be  increased.  In  examining  a  patient  for  a  supposed  dislocation 
the  Surgeon  should  never  fail  to  compare  the  injured  joint  with  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  body. 

Effbcis. — The  effects  of  dislocation  on  the  structure  of  a  joint  are  always 
serious.  The  bones  are  occasionally  fractured  as  well  as  displaced,  more  parti- 
cularly in  hinge-joints  :  the  cartilages  may  be  injured  ;  and  the  ligaments  are 

always  much  stretehed  and  more  or  less  extensively  torn,  the  capsule  of  the 
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joint  suffering  especially.  This  is  always  torn  by  the  pressure  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  in  dislocation  of  ball-and-socket  joints :  in  those  of  hinge-joints,  it 
may  escape.  The  situation  of  the  slit  in  the  capsule  is  of  great  importance  in 
reference  to  redaction.  It  commonly  occurs  in  the  shoulder  towards  the 
attachment  around  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  in  the  hip,  as  Busch  has  pointed  out, 
at  the  acetabular  margin.  In  many  cases,  the  muscles  and  tendons  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  lacerated  as  well  as  displaced,  and  the  vessels 
and  nerves  compressed.  The  skin  is  commonly  stretched,  and  sometimes 
ruptured,  when  the  dislocation  becomes  compound.  If  the  dislocation  be 
simple,  and  if  redaction  be  speedily  effected,  the  injuries  are  soon  repaired ; 
and  although  a  good  deal  of  stiffness  may  continue,  the  functions  of  the  joint 
are,  in  general,  not  permanently  interfered  with. 

If  the  dislocation  be  left  unreduced,  important  changes  take  place  within 
and  aroimd  the  joint,  in  the  bony  structures,  the  ligaments,  capsule,  and 
muscles.    The  changes  in  the  bony  structures  are  very  slow,  differing  in  this 
respect  materially  in  ordinary  traumatic  dislocations,  from  what  takes  place  in 
a  joint  that  has  been  dislocated  as  the  result  of  disease.    If  the  articulation  be 
of  the  ball-and-socket  kind,  as  the  shoulder  or  hip,  the  cavity  undergoes  very 
gradual  changes  in  outline  and  depth ;  its  circumference  becomes  contracted, 
less  regular,  more  angular,  and  the  hollow  eventually  shallows.    These  changes 
are  so  slow  in  the  adult,  that  a  year  or  more  will  elapse  before  they  have  gone 
on  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  displaced  head  of  the  bone  from  being 
put  back.     In  children  and  young  people  they  are  more  rapid  and  complete, 
and  the  cavity  fills  up  with  a  dense  fibrous  tissue.    In  the  hinge-joints,  the 
articular  ends  of  the  displaced  bones  become  altered  in  shape — flattened  or 
angular,  with  the  osseous  projections  less  strongly  marked.    The  incnisting 
cartilage  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  bone  smoothed.    The  ligaments  are 
shortened  and  wasted  ;  and  a  false  joint  forms  around  the  articular  end  of  the 
bone  in  its  new  situation.     In  some  cases,  the  bone  upon  which  the  dislocated 
head  rests  becomes  depressed  into  a  shallow  cup-shaped  cavity,  so  as  to  receive 
it ;  in  others  the  depression  is  formed  by  the  elevation  of  a  rim  of  callus  upon 
the  adjacent  bone  ;  and  in  both  instances  the  areolar  tissue  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood becomes  consolidated  into  a  fibrous  capsule  surrounding  and  fixing  the 
bone  in  its  new  situation,  and  usually  permitting  but  a  limited  degree  of 
motion.    The  soft  structures  that  have  been  lacerated  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
location become  matted  together  by  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue ;   the  muscles 
shorten,  and  at  last  undergo  fatty  degeneration  if  the  position  of  the  limb  is 
such  that  it  is  incapable  of  movement.    The  neighbouring  vessels  and  nerves 
may  become  attached  to  the  new  joint,  or  their  sheaths  become  incorporated 
with  the  altered  structures  in  contact  with  them. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  dislocations,  the  first  and  principal  indi- 
cation consists  in  replacing  the  bone  in  its  normal  situation  as  speedily  as 
possible.  In  doing  this,  the  Surgeon  has  two  great  difficulties  to  overcome  : 
1,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  part;  and,  2,  the  resistance  arising 
from  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  joint  and  the  laceration  of  the  caj>sule. 

1.  One  great  obstacle  to  reduction  in  most  dislocations  is  the  tonic  con- 
traction  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  or  below  the  displaced  bones  ;  and  in  the 
reduction  of  the  dislocation  the  Surgeon's  efforts  are  partly  directed  to  over- 
come this  contraction.  The  amount  of  resistance  due  to  muscular  contraction 
may  be  measured  by  the  effects  produced  by  anaesthetizing  the  patient.    &> 
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much  of  the  resistance  as  is  overcome  by  putting  the  patient  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ether  or  chloroform,  is  due  to  muscular  contraction.  All  that  which 
continues  after  this,  is  due  to  purely  mechanical  causes  connected  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  osseous  and  ligamentous  structures  of  the  joint,  or  with  the 
injury  inflicted  on  them.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  muscles  is  of  several 
different  kinds,  and  is  dependent  on  diffei*ent  causes.  The  influence  exercised 
by  the  patient's  will,  and  the  tonic  contraction  or  passive  force  exerted  by  the 
shortened  and  displaced  muscles,  undoubtedly  often  offer  great  obstacles  to 
reduction.  But  more  serious  than  these  by  far  is  the  reflex  or  spasmodic 
action,  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  control,  and  which  can  be  overcome  only 
by  force,  by  feintness,  or  by  the  paralysing  influence  of  ansesthetics.  The 
longer  the  dislocation  is  left  unreduced,  the  more  powerful  does  the  resisting 
force  become ;  being  less  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  and  immediately  after- 
wards, than  at  any  subsequent  period.  Hence  reduction  should  be  attempted 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident ;  and,  if  the  patient 
be  seen  at  once,  the  bone  may  sometimes  be  replaced  without  much  dilflculty 
by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  Surgeon.  Thus  Listen  reduced  a  dislocated  hip 
by  liis  own  endeavours  immediately  after  the  accident  occurred.  If  a  few  hours 
have  elapsed,  the  muscular  tension  becomes  so  great  that  special  measures  must 
1)6  adopted  in  order  to  diminish  it ;  and  if  some  weeks  or  months  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  by,  the  dislocation  may  have  become  irreducible,  partly  owing 
to  permanent  secondary  shortening  of  the  muscles,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overcome,  but  chiefly  to  the  matting  together  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
the  formation  of  adhesions  about  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  muscular 
resistance  is  greatest  when  an  attempt  is  made  at  reduction  by  forcible 
traction  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  limb,  and  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  muscles. 

In  the  reduction  of  a  recent  dislocation,  advantage  may  sometimes  be  taken 
of  the  occurrence  of  faintness,  or  of  the  patient's  attention  being  distracted  to 
other  matters,  the  muscles  being  then  taken,  as  it  were,  by  surprise,  and  the 
bone  readily  slipping  into  its  place.  Such  aids  as  these,  however,  cannot  be 
depended  u]x)n ;  and  muscular  relaxation  should  be  induced  by  the  administra- 
tion of  chloroform  or  ether.  By  the  employment  of  these  valuable  agents,  the 
muscles  of  the  strongest  man  may  be  rendered  so  perfectly  flaccid  and  powerless 
in  a  few  minutes  as  to  offer  no  opposition  whatever  to  reduction,  which  is  thus 
wonderfully  simplified  and  facilitated.  In  no  department,  indeed,  of  practical 
Burgery  has  the  administration  of  ansesthetic  agents  been  attended  by  more 
advantagcoufi  results  than  in  this. 

2.  The  reduction  of  dislocations  is  impeded  also  by  the  mechanical  resist- 
ance arising  from  ihs  anaiofnical  structure  of  tJis  joint  .anil  its  ligaments.  The 
oliservations  of  Bigelow,  Busch,  and  others  have  proved  that  this  impediment 
to  reduction  is  of  more  importance  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Bigelow 
has  shown  by  dissection  of  diislocations  of  the  hip,  produced  in  the  dead  body, 
that  the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  limb  and  the  difficulty  of  reduction  is  due 
to  the  tension  of  the  unruptured  parts  of  the  capsule  and  its  accessoiy  bands 
consequent  upon  the  abnormal  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  thus  it 
is  not  until  these  are  relaxed,  by  placing  the  limb  in  the  proper  position,  that 
reduction  can  be  accomplished.  Busch  has  shown  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  the  characteristic  position  of  the  chief  forms  of  dislocation  being 
maintained  when  the  whole  of  the  soft  parts  have  been  removed  except  the 
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ligaments.  If  the  ligaments  are  more  extensively  torn,  the  limb  fells  into 
positions  quite  different  from  those  ordinarily  set  forth  in  descriptions,  giving 
rise  to  those  rare  displacements  which  Bigelow  has  classed  as  irregular  dis- 
locations. 

In  other  cases,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  grasped  by  the  edges  of  the 
rent  in  the  capsule  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  reduction  is  almost  im- 
possible till  the  limb  is  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  them  thoroughly. 
In  hinge-joints,  the  bony  processes  may  get  locked  into  each  other,  as,  for 
example,  in  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  backwards,  when  the 
coronoid  process  hitches  against  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  The  false 
position  is  then  maintained  chiefly  by  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  is  effected  by 
the  following  means  : — 

Mechanical  contriyances  are  much  less  frequently  used  for  tlie  reduction 
of  dislocation,  since  the  employment  of  anaesthetics,  than  formerly.  It  is,  how- 
ever, occasionally  necessary  to  employ  apparatus  calculated  to  fix  the  articular 
surface  from  which  the  bone  is  dislocated,  and  to  draw  down  or  disentangle  the 
displaced  bone  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  replaced  on  the  surface  ftt)m 
which  it  has  escaped.  If  the  patient  have  not  been  anaesthetized,  it  will  be 
found  that,  when  the  bone  is  well  brought  down  by  the  extending  force  so  as 
to  be  opposite  its  articulation,  and  disentangled  from  osseous  points  upon  which 
it  may  have  hitched,  or  from  the  edge  of  the  slit  in  the  lacerated  capsule,  it 
will  be  drawn  at  once  into  its  proper  position  by  the  action  of  its  own  muscles, 
with  a  sudden  and  distinct  snap ;  the  muscles  of  the  part  being  the  most 
efficient  agents  in  the  reduction,  so  soon  as  the  bone  is  placed  in  a  position  for 
them  to  act  upon  it.  AVhen,  however,  the  patient  has  been  placed  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  the  muscular  system  being  thoroughly  relaxed,  the  bone 
will  not  slip  into  its  place  with  a  snap  or  sudden  jerk,  but  is  reduced  more 
quietly,  and  rather  by  the  efforts  of  the  Surgeon  than  by  any  sudden  contraction 
of  its  own  muscles.  It  is  important  to  note  these  differences  in  the  mode  of 
reduction  ;  lest  the  Surgeon,  when  chloroform  has  been  fully  administennl, 
foiling  to  hear  the  snap  or  feel  the  jerk  which  he  expected,  should  imagine 
that  the  bone  has  not  been  reduced,  and  continue  to  use  an  improper  degree 
of  extension. 

The  purely  mechanical  means  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations  are  sufficiently 
simple  :  the  patient's  body,  and  the  articular  cavitj  whence  the  luxated  bone 
has  escaped,  are  fixed  by  a  split  sheet,  a  jack-towel,  a  padded  belt,  or  some 
such  contrivance,  by  which  counf^-extefision  is  practised.  In  some  cases  the 
hands  of  an  assistant,  or  of  the  Surgeon  himself,  or  the  pressure  of  his  knee  or 
heel,  constitute  the  best  counter-extending  means.  Extension  may  be  made 
either  by  the  Surgeon  grasping  the  limb  to  be  reduced  and  drawing  it  down* 
wards,  or  else  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  jack-towel  fixed  upon  the  part,  with 
the  clove-hitch-knot  applied  in  the  way  represented  in  the  annexed  cut 
(Fig.  2C3).  If  more  force  be  required,  the  multiplying  pulleys  (Fig.  2U8) 
may  be  used,  by  which  any  amount  of  extending  force  that  may  be  rtHjuired 
can  readily  be  set  up  and  maintained.  When  any  powerftil  ext<.*nding: 
force  is  applied,  the  skin  of  the  part  should  always  be  protected  from  being 
chafed  by  a  few  turns  of  a  wet  roller.  The  extension  must  be  made  slowly  and 
gradually  without  any  jerking,  so  as  to  secure  equality  of  motion  as  well  as  of 
traction.    In  this  way  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  gradually  overcome. 
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wheress  snddcn  and  forcible  exteasion  might  excite  them  to  reaction.    The 
traction  should  be  commenced  in  the  newly  acquired  axis  of  the  limb,  and  by 
this  means  the  dislocation  is  often  readilj  reduced ;  but  if  it  does  not  yield 
at  once,  the  direction  should  be  changed,  while  the  traction  is  kept  up,  to  that 
which  relaxes  to  the  fnllest  extent  the  nntom  ligaments  or  bands  of  the 
capsule.    This  will  in  most  cases  correspond  to  the 
position  of  the  limb  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
The  head  of  the  bono  is  thus  made  to  pass  along 
the  same  track  which  it  has  torn  for  itself  in  being 
dislocated,  and  thus  is  replaced  without  the  inflic- 
tion of  any  additional  violence  on  the  surrounding 
tissuee. 

The  question  whether  the  extending  force  should 
beapplied  to  the  bone  that  is  actually  displaced,  or 
to  the  further  end  of  the  limb,  has  been  much  dis- 
cuseed,  and  appears  to  have  received  more  attention 
than  it  deserves.  It  is  true  that,  by  applying  the 
extending  force  to  the  displaced  bone  itself,  the 
Surgeon  has  greater  command  over  its  movements, 
with  less  chance  of  injury  to  the  intervening  bones ; 
whilst,  by  applying  the  extending  force  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  extremity,  he  has  the  advantage  of  a 
longer  lever  for  the  reduction  of  the  head  of  the 
bone.  This  lever,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 

■     ■  1,      1  J    ■.  .   -L       Fig'  2*S.  —  nan^Iiwi;     niiiilied    for 

IB  m  many  cases  a  broken  one;  and  it  cannot  he     IsitcQiiixi :  ciuve-imai  Knot. 
made  to  act  if  the  bone  have  to  be  replaced  in 

the  direction  of  flexion  of  the  joints  that  exist  in  ite  course.  For  this 
reason,  we  find  that  some  dislocations  arc  best  reduced  by  applying  traction  to 
the  bone  itself  that  is  displaced,  as  in  luxations  of  the  fcmnr  and  of  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm  ;  whilst,  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  dislocations  of  the  humerus, 
most  advantage  is  gained  by  applying  the  extending  force  to  the  end  of  the 
limb,  Bnt  I  look  upon  these  points  as  of  comparatively  little  consequence  ; 
believing  that,  when  the  patient  is  not  amesthetized,  the  muscles  of  the  limb 
themselves  effect  the  reduction,  without  the  necessity  of  the  Surgeon  employing 
any  very  powerfol  lever-like  action  of  the  bone  ;  and  that,  when  the  patient  is 
ponlysed  by  chloroform,  the  bone  is  in  most  cases  readily  replaced  by  the 
simple  movements  impressed  directly  upon  it,  or  even  upon  its  articolar  end, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Surgeon. 

The  force  required  in  e^cting  the  reduction  of  recent  dislocations  is  often 
very  considerable.  So  great  is  the  resistance  oflered,  that  in  some  cases  the 
dislocated  bone  has  given  way  under  the  traction.  1  am  ac<[aainted  with  cases 
in  which  the  hnmerus  and  the  neck  of  the  femnr  have  been  broken  in  effecting 
the  reduction  of  rtcmt  dislocations.  This  accident  does  not  always  appear  to 
have  been  the  result  of  any  improper  or  unskilful  employment  of  force,  but 
in  some  cases  to  have  occurred  from  natural  weakness  of  bone.  We  know  that 
"  spontaneons "  fractures  take  place  from  muscular  action,  often  of  a  very 
sl^ht  kind :  and  we  can  easily  understand  that,  if  a  bono  that  would  be 
liable  to  such  ready  fracture  happened  to  be  dislocated,  it  would  almost  of 
necessity  give  way  under  the  iuflueoce  of  the  extending  or  leter-like  force 
required  to  replace  it. 
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Xanipulation  of  the  limb — that  is,  impressing  upon  it  certain  movements 
of  extension  and  flexion,  of  adduction,  abduction,  and  rotation — is,  wheneyer 
possible,  the  best  mode  of  reducing  a  dislocation.  The  movements  impressed 
on  limbs  are  guided  by  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the 
dislocation,  and  have  for  their  object  to  relax  untorn  ligaments  and  parts  of  the 
capsule  which  are  rendered  tense  by  the  abnormal  position  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  ;  to  bring  the  head  of  the  bone  opposite  the  rent  in  the  capsule ;  and 
sometimes,  by  using  the  attachment  of  the  untorn  hgament  as  a  fiilcrum ;  and 
the  limb  as  a  lever,  to  force  the  head  into  the  socket.  In  other  cases  the  par- 
ticular movement  may  have  for  its  object  to  dislodge  a  process  of  bone  from 
another  against  which  it  has  hitched,  or  to  relax  the  chief  muscles  which  hold 
the  bone  out  of  its  place.  When  the  patient  is  anaesthetized,  and  all  muscular 
resistance  has  thus  been  removed,  any  remaining  difficulty  in  effecting  reduc- 
tion must  be  due  to  purely  mechanical  causes  dependent  on  the  disarrangement 
of  the  bones  and  ligaments.  Under  the  older  methods  of  treatment,  where 
much  force  was  employed  by  pulleys  or  other  similar  contrivances,  these 
were  often  torn  through.  But,  since  the  introduction  of  manipulation,  the 
Surgeon  effects  the  reduction  by  a  far  less  degree  of  force,  replacing  the 
bone  on  simple  mechanical  principles,  by  relaxing  the  ligaments  and  disen- 
tangling the  bones  from  one  another.  The  situation  and  extent  of  the 
laceration  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint  are  also  of  great  importance  as  offering 
an  obstacle  to  reduction,  in  some  cases  constricting  the  neck  of  the  bone,  in 
others  having  one  lip  of  the  slit  pressing  against  the  bone  in  such  a  way  as  to 
resist  all  efforts  to  move  it.  An  extreme  degree  of  force  is  required  to  tear 
through  and  thus  overcome  obstructions  of  this  kind  ;  but  they  may  readily  be 
relaxed  and  slipped  aside  by  skilful  manipulation  and  attention  to  the  position 
of  the  limb. 

Manipulation  has  been  especially  useful  in  dislocation  of  the  hip,  shoulder, 
and  knee,  and  the  details  of  the  process  will  be  described  with  the  special  dis- 
locations of  these  joints. 

Aftex^Treatment. — After  the  dislocation  has  been  reduced,  the  limb 
must  be  kept  firmly  fixed  and  at  rest  by  proper  bandages  or  splints  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  so  as  to  allow  proper  union  to  take  place  in  the  torn  capsule  and 
neighbouring  structures.  If  this  is  not  done  the  joint  may  be  permanently 
weakened  and  be  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  displacement  from  very  slight  causes. 

Any  consecutive  inflammation  may  often  be  prevented  by  the  continuous 
application  of  cold  ;  and,  if  set  up,  must  be  treated  by  local  antiphlogistic 
measures.  The  fixation  of  the  joint  must  not  be  maintained  for  too  long  a 
time,  lest  adhesions,  often  of  a  painful  character,  form.  These  may  be  avoided 
by  passive  motion.  If  they  have  formed,  they  may  readily  be  broken  down 
by  the  manipulations  commonly  employed  in  such  cases  by  "  bone-setters," 
who,  fixing  the  joint  by  pressure  of  the  thumb  on  the  painful  spot,  in  a 
manner  well  described  by  W.  Hood,  impart  sudden  and  forcible  movement  to 
the  limb,  by  which  adventitious  bands  are  ruptured. 

Dislocations  of  Old  Standing.— If  a  dislocation  have  been  left  nnre* 
duced  for  some  weeks  or  months,  changes,  which  have  already  been  described^ 
take  place  in  and  around  the  displaced  articular  structures,  the  double  effect 
of  which  is  to  render  the  replacement  of  the  bones  in  their  normal  position 
more  and  more  difficult  as  time  goes  on,  and  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
though  imperfect  articulation  at  the  scat  of  the  displaced  bone. 
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When  a  dislocation  has  been  left  permanently  unreduced  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  as  for  years,  the  amount  of  utility  in  the  limb  will  depend 
partly  on  the  kind  of  joint  that  has  been  dislocated,  partly  on  the  particular 
variety  of  dislocation  that  has  occurred.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  greater 
freedom  of  movement  and  greater  utility  of  limb  will  be  found  in  old-standing 
dislocations  of  ball-and-socket  than  of  hinge-joints.  But  in  ball-and-socket 
joints  some  dislocations  will,  if  left  unreduced,  be  attended  with  less  evil 
consequences  to  the  patient  than  others.  Thus,  in  the  subglenoid  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder  and  the  sciatic  of  the  hip,  the  limb  will  recover  itself  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  other  forms  of  the  same  kind  of  injury  affecting 
these  joints. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  very  old  and  irremediable  unreduced  dislocation, 
much  may  be  done  by  means  of  regularly  conducted  passive  movements  to 
increase  the  mobility  of  the  part,  and  by  means  of  friction  and  warm  douches 
to  relieve  the  painiul  stiffness.  In  cases  not  so  old,  but  in  which  some  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation,  two  questions  always 
present  themselves  to  the  Surgeon  : — 1.  Is  it  possible  to  replace  the  dislocated 
bone  ?    2.  Is  it  desirable  or  prudent  to  attempt  reduction  ? 

The  possibility  of  reducing  the  dislocation  will  depend  partly  upon  the 
joint  that  is  dislocated  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dislocation,  but 
chiefly  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  bone  has  been  out  of  place. 
Dislocations  of  the  orbicular  joints  generally  can  be  reduced  at  a  much  later 
period  than  those  of  the  ginglymoid  ;  those  of  the  shoulder  can  be  reduced 
after  a  longer  lapse  of  time  than  those  of  the  hip.  The  subglenoid  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder  and  that  of  the  hip  on  the  dorsum  ilii  are  capable  of  reduction 
at  a  later  period  than  the  other  luxations  of  the  same  joints. 

The  latest  period  at  which  reduction  is  possible  has  been  variously  estimated 
by  different  Surgeons.  Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  three  months  for  the  shoulder  and 
eight  weeks  for  the  hip.  As  a  general  statement,  this  was  no  doubt  tolerably 
correct  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  although  reduction  had  been  effected  at 
later  periods  than  those  given  by  Cooper.  Thus  Breschet  reduced  a  dislocation 
of  the  hip  at  the  78th  day,  and  Trovers  at  the  fifth  month.  But  we  may  now 
go  &r  beyond  this  as  the  limit  of  possible  reduction.  Brodhurst  has  reduced 
the  shoulder  on  the  175th  day;  Smith  (U.S.)  in  one  case  at  the  seventh 
month,  in  another  at  ten  months  and  a  half  ;  S^dillot  one  at  a  year  ;  Black- 
man  of  Cincinnati,  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  at  six  months ; 
Dupierris  of  the  Havana,  one  at  over  six  months,  in  a  boy,  and  this  without 
chloroform  ;  and  R.  W.  Smith,  aft>er  nine  months  had  elapsed. 

The  OlMteolas  to  the  Sednotum  of  old-standing  dudooationa  are  rother 
pathological  than  physiological  and  anatomical  as  in  the  case  of  recent  displace- 
ments. They  are  of  several  distinct  kinds : — 1.  The  powerful  tonic  contraction 
of  the  shortened  and  displaced  muscles ;  2.  The  organic  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  muscles  partly  from  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue 
formed  in  the  repair  of  the  lacerations  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
injury,  and  partly  from  the  shortening  that  has  taken  place  to  adapt  the 
muscles  to  the  altered  relation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  ;  8.  Adhesions  that 
form  between  the  lacerated  capsule  and  the  muscles  and  the  displaced  head  of 
the  bone  ;  4.  Lastly,  as  a  more  remote  effect,  pathological  changes  in  the 
articnlating  surfaces  themselves,  by  which  their  sha]^  becomes  altered  and 
the  socket  shallowed,  contracted,  and  perhaps  ultimately  obliterated. 
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In  order  to  overcome  these  obstacles  a  considerable  amount  of  force  must  be 
used,  as  adhesions  and  contractions  have  to  be  stretched  and  torn  asunder. 
This  is  eftected  by  the  multiplying  pulleys  and  by  manipulation  under  chloro- 
form. In  employing  the  necessary  force,  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
skin  from  abrasion,  or  even  laceration,  by  the  use  of  wet  flannel-bandages  or 
wash-leather.  The  force  exercised  by  the  pulleys  must  be  considerable  ;  but 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  free  rotatory  manipulations  and  movements  of 
the  head  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  loosen  it  from  its  adhesions ;  and  reduction  will 
usually  be  effected  in  this  way  rather  than  by  forcible  traction  only. 

Ansesthcsia  is  of  inestimable  service  in  these  cases  ;  and  it  is  by  its 
means  that  the  Surgeon  has  been  enabled  to  prolong  materially  the  limit 
of  possible  reduction.  But,  in  the  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  anaesthetics 
do  not  afford  exactly  the  same  kind  of  service  as  in  those  of  recent  date. 
In  a  recent  dislocation  one  great  obstacle  is  muscular  contraction  ;  and,  by 
relaxing  this,  anaesthetics  enable  the  Surgeon  to  replace  the  bone  at  once 
without  difficulty.  In  old  dislocations  the  obstacles,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
consist  in  various  pathological  changes  that  have  taken  place  around  and  in 
the  displaced  bones.  These  conditions  cannot  be  influenced  by  amesthesia  ; 
and  hence,  except  as  a  means  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain  and  preventing 
instinctive  or  voluntary  muscular  resistance,  chloroform  will  not  aid  the 
Surgeon. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reduction  of  old  dislocations  is 
not  only  a  work  of  very  considerable  difficulty,  but  also  of  danger.  If 
several  months  have  elapsed,  the  obstacles  arising  from  the  pathological 
changes  already  mentioned  will  usually  be  so  obstinate  as  to  render  the 
reduction  impossible  without  the  employment  of  a  dangerous  amount  of 
force ;  and  in  many  cases  they  will  prevent  reduction,  whatever  force  be 
employed. 

The  Aooidents  liable  to  occur  during  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislocations, 
whether  successful  or  not,  are  the  following  : — 1.  Laceration  of  the  skin  by 
the  constriction  and  pressure  of  the  bands  to  which  the  pulleys  are  attached. 
2.  Laceration  of  muscles  :  thus  the  pectoral  has  been  torn  through  in  attempt- 
ing reduction  of  old  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  8.  The  development  of  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  around  the  dislocation,  by  the  violence  to  which  the 
soft  parts  have  been  subjected.  From  this  cause  death  has  several  times 
resulted,  in  attempts  at  reducing  old  hip-dislocations.  4.  Extensive  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  from  the  rupture  of  small  vessels  in  the  lacerated  soft  parts, 
giving  rise  to  wide-spread  ecchymosis.  6.  Laceration  of  one  of  the  larger 
veins.  A  patient  of  IiYoriep^s  died  from  this  cause,  after  rupture  of  the 
axillary  vein,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  an  old  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  C. 
Laceration  of  an  artery,  and  the  formation  of  a  difinsed  traumatic  aneurism. 
This  serious  accident  has  happened  at  least  twelve  times  in  attempted  reduc- 
tion of  old  dislocations  of  the  shoulder.  The  brachial  artery  has  also  been 
torn  in  attempted  reduction  of  dislocated  elbow.  7.  Laceration  of  neighbouring 
nerves.  Those  of  the  axillary  plexus  have  been  torn  in  attempted  reduction 
of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  median  in  that  of  the  elbow.  Flaubert 
has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  four  lower  nerves  entering  into  the  brachial 
plexus  were  torn  away  from  the  cord.  The  patient,  a  woman  70  years  of 
age,  died  eighteen  days  afterwards,  with  paralysis  of  both  arms  and  of  the  1^ 
on  the  same  side  as  the  injury.    8.  Fracture  of  the  dislocated  bone.    This 
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scriouB  accident  has  usuallj  happened  when  the  Surgeon,  after  the  employment 
of  extension,  has  attempted  to  put  in  force  transverse  moTements  of  the  bone, 
or  has  used  the  bone  as  a  lever ;  it  has  given  way,  usually,  high  up  near 
the  head,  at  other  times  in  the  shaft.  It  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  this 
has  been  predisposed  to  by  the  bone  having  become  weakened  by  want  of  use. 
It  lias  occurred  several  times  in  the  humerus,  and  at  least  eight  times  in  the 
femur,  in  attempts  at  reducing  old  dislocations  of  these  bones.  In  most  of 
the  recorded  cases  the  bone  has  readily  united,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  has  not  been  materially,  if  at  all,  influenced  for  the  worse,  except  that 
reduction  of  the  dislocation  has  necessarily  been  rendered  impossible.  9.  Neigh- 
bouring bones  have  been  fractured,  such  as  the  ribs  and  the  glenoid  cavity  in 
the  endeavour  to  reduce  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  acetabulum  in 
attempted  reduction  of  a  luxated  hip.  10.  The  limb  has  actually  been  torn 
off.  Tliis  remarkable  and  distressing  accident  happened  to  Guerin  of  Paris, 
in  attempting  the  reduction  without  pulleys,  but  merely  by  the  traction  of 
four  assistants,  of  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  of  three  months'  standing,  in  a 
w^omau  68  years  of  age,  the  limb  being  suddenly  torn  off  at  the  elbow.  The 
patient  died  on  the  twelfth  day  ;  and  on  examination,  the  bones  were  found 
porous,  the  muscular  and  other  soft  structures  pulpy,  the  Umb  having  evidently 
lost  its  natunil  strength  and  elasticity. 

The  occurrence  of  these  various  accidents  and  injuries,  in  the  attempted 
reduction  of  old  dislocations,  cannot  always  be  justly  attributed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  an  improper  degree  of  force  by  the  Surgeon.  The  liability  to  them 
must  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a  neoessary  and  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
all  attempts  at  putting  back  into  its  place  a  bone  which  has  been  dislocated, 
and  left  unreduced  for  many  weeks  or  months.  During  this  period  the  bone 
usually  contracts  adhesions  of  a  very  dense  kind  to  the  parts  amongst 
which  it  lies  ;  and,  as  it  cannot  be  replaced  in  its  articular  cavity  until  these 
adhesions  have  been  torn  or  broken  through,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how, 
in  the  attempt  to  do  this,  neighbouring  soft  parts,  vessels,  or  nerves  may  give 
way,  or  the  bone  itself  may  yield  to  the  force  that  must  be  applied  to  it  in 
order  to  lift  it  out  of  its  new  bed. 

The  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  these  accidents  should  make  the  Surgeon 
very  cautious  how  he  recommends  an  attempt  to  reduce  old-standing  dis- 
locations. If  after  a  time  the  new  joint  have  become  tolerably  mobile,  and 
be  not  painful,  it  may  be  better  to  leave  the  bone  unreduced,  rather  than 
expose  the  patient  to  great  risk,  with  a  slender  prospect  of  eventual  success. 
If  the  unreduced  dislocation  be  stiff  and  painful,  much  may  be  done  by  passive 
motion,  frictions,  and  douches,  to  improve  the  patient's  condition. 

The  Suboutaneoiui  Section  of  muscles,  tendons,  and  bands  of  adhesions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dislocated  joint,  has  been  proposed  by  Dieffenbacb 
as  a  means  of  facilitating  reduction  in  old-standing  cases ;  and  he  relates  an 
instance  in  which,  by  these  means,  a  shoulder  that  had  been  dislocated  for  two 
years  was  reduced.  In  many  cases  in  which  this  plan  has  been  tried,  the 
sooceas  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  expectations  raised  respecting  it ; 
and  in  other  instances,  of  which  I  have  seen  two  or  three,  the  operation  has 
been  followed  by  sloughing  and  other  serious  evils,  while  it  has  not  been 
attended  by  any  beneiit  in  facilitating  reduction. 

Compound  Dislocation  is  one  of  the  most  serious  injuries  to  which  a  limb 
can  be  subjected.    Not  only  is  there  such  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts 
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that  cover  and  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joint  as  to  give  rise  to  the  most 
severe  forms  of  traumatic  arthritis,  but  the  bones  are  often  fractured,  and  the 
main  vessels  of  the  limb  perhaps  greatly  stretched  or  torn. 

The  Treatment  of  a  compound  dislocation  must  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  that  guide  the  Surgeon  in  the  management  of  a  wounded  joint, 
viz.,  rest,  drainage,  and  the  prevention  of  decomposition.  Owing  to  the 
rupture  of  the  ligaments  and  muscular  attachments,  there  is  usually  no 
difficulty  in  the  reduction ;  but  the  danger  consists  in  the  destructive  inflam- 
mation that  so  frequently  follows  in  the  joint.  This,  as  was  before  pointed 
out,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  accumulation  of  decomposing  discharges  in  the 
cavity ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  compound  dislocation,  it  is  aggravated  by  the 
severe  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  surrounding  structures.  Consequently 
extensive  inflammation  and  suppuration  with  sloughing  may  follow  the  injury. 
In  all  cases  it  is  better  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  close  the  wound  by  suture, 
as  this  would  only  interfere  with  the  drainage,  and  union  by  the  first  intention 
is  practicably  impossible.  Cleaning  the  wound  and  dressing  it  must  be 
conducted  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  wounds  of  joints 
(p.  492).  If  the  joint  be  a  large  one,  the  line  of  practice  will  vary  according 
to  circumstances  other  than  the  mere  dislocation.  Thus,  if  it  be  in  the  upper 
extremity,  the  patient  being  healthy,  and  the  Bofb  parts  not  very  extensively 
contused  or  torn,  the  bones  may  be  replaced,  after  the  joint  has  been  properly 
cleaned  with  carbolic-acid-lotion  (1  in  20),  or  some  other  antiseptic  solution, 
and  may  then  be  dressed  by  one  of  the  antiseptic  methods  already  described. 
Dry  cold  may  be  applied  over  the  dressing  if  possible.  The  limb  must  be 
placed  on  a  splint  to  ensure  rest  for  about  two  weeks,  after  which  if  all  goes 
well  passive  motion  may  be  commenced  with  care.  Should  suppuration  take 
place,  passive  motion  would  only  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  joint ;  the  limb 
must  Uien  be  firmly  fixed  on  a  splint  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  ankylosis. 
If  there  be  fracture  conjoined  with  the  dislocation,  resection  should  be  prac- 
tised, as  was  successfully  done  by  Hey  in  several  cases  of  injury  of  the  elbow 
of  this  description ;  but  if  the  soft  parts  be  greatly  injured  as  well,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  limb  have  suflered,  amputation 
must  be  performed.  In  the  lower  extremity,  amputation  is  more  frequently 
necessary  ;  in  the  knee,  almost  invariably  so.  Sir  A.  Cooper  states  that  he 
knows  no  accident  that  more  imperatively  demands  amputation  than  oomponnd 
dislocation  of  this  joint.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  thus,  AVhite 
had  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  knee-joint  in  a  boy,  nine  years  of 
age,  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  in  which  he  saved  the  limb  by  savring  off 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  reducing  the  bone.  In  compound  disloca- 
tions of  the  ankle  and  the  astragalus,  an  attempt  should  generally  be  made  to 
save  the  limb,  in  the  way  that  will  be  more  specially  pointed  out  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  these  injuries. 

After  recovery  from  compound  dislocation,  the  joint  will  often  remain 
permanently  stiffened ;  hence  attention  to  position  during  the  treatment  is 
essentially  required.  In  many  cases,  however,  very  good  motion  is  ultimately 
obtained,  though  the  stifihess  may  continue  for  some  length  of  time. 

Complications. — Fraeture  of  the  Sliaft  of  one  of  the  Long  Bobmi 
with  Dislocation  of  its  Head  increases  considerably  the  difficulty  of  re- 
duction. In  these  ciraimstances,  it  has  been  recommended  to  consolidate  the 
fracture  first,  and  then  to  attempt  the  reduction.    But  to  do  this  is  only  to 
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defer  and  increase  the  difficulties.  At  least  seven  or  eight  weeks  must  elapse 
before  the  fracture  will  be  sufficiently  firmly  united  to  bear  the  requisite  trac- 
tion to  reduce  so  old  a  dislocation ;  and  then  there  will  be  great  chance  of 
rupture  of  the  callus,  and  there  will  certainly  be  extreme  difficulty  in  the  re- 
duction. It  therefore  appears  to  me  much  safer,  under  all  circumstances^  to 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  dislocation  at  once,  and  afterwards  to  treat  the  fracture 
in  the  usual  way.  In  reducing  a  dislocation  complicated  with  fracture  of  the 
shaft  of  the  displaced  bone,  the  fracture  must  first  be  put  up  very  firmly  indeed, 
with  wooden  splints  completely  encasing  the  limb.  The  patient  must  then  be 
put  fully  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  which  is  of  the  most  essential 
service  in  these  cases ;  and,  when  the  muscles  are  completely  relaxed,  extension 
and  counter-extension  being  made  in  the  usual  way,  the  reduction  may  be 
effected.  The  extending  means  should  always  be  applied  upon  the  splints,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  dragging  upon  the  fracture.  In  this  way  I  have  reduced, 
without  any  difficulty,  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla, 
complicated  with  comminuted  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  in  a  remark- 
ably muscular  man  to  whom  I  was  called  by  Byam  ;  and  about  the  same  time 
I  had  under  my  care  at  the  Hospital  a  case  of  dislocated  elbow,  with  fracture 
of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  that  was  reduced  with  ease  in  the  same  way. 
The  difficulty  in  reduction  is  necessarily  increased  by  the  proximity  of  the 
fracture  to  the  dislocated  joint,  and  when  the  epiphysis  is  broken  off  from  the 
shaft  and  dislocated,  the  difficulty  may  be  great ;  but  it  is  not  insuperable.  Some 
years  since,  I  assisted  H.  Smith  and  Dunn  in  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of 
the  humerus  with  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  bone,  the  displaced  head 
lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process.  In  this  case  the  patient,  a 
young  man  who  had  sustained  the  injury  by  a  fall  in  an  epileptic  fit,  was  put 
under  chloroform,  and  when  he  was  fully  aneesthetized  the  displaced  head  of 
the  bone  was  easily  replaced ;  the  patient  recovering  with  an  excellent  and 
useful  arm.  After  the  bone  has  been  reduced,  the  fracture  should  be  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

When  a  tElimple  Fracture  extends  into  the  Artionlar  End  of  the 
Bone«  as  in  some  dislocations  about  the  elbow  and  ankle,  there  is  no  material 
increase  in  the  danger  of  the  case  or  in  the  difficulty  of  its  management. 

In  Compound  Dislocation  with  Fracture  of  the  Articular  Ends, 
removal  of  splinters,  and  partial  resection  or  amputation,  will  be  required, 
according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  injury. 

Spontanbous  Dislocations  may  occur  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  and 
may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

Spontaneous  dislocation,  if  the  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  such  cases, 
is  often  met  with  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  articulation.  In  all  destructive 
inflammation  of  joints^  as  in  white  swelling  of  the  knee,  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
or  acute  arthritis  following  a  wound,  the  ligaments  become  softened,  the  caili- 
lages  are  destroyed,  and  the  bones  entering  into  the  articulation  altered  in 
shape  by  ulceration;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  articular  surfaces 
become  readily  displaced  under  the  influence  of  slight  muscular  action.  To 
this  class  Volkmann  has  given  the  name  of  Dislocation  from  Destruction. 
In  chn)nic  rheumatic  arthritis,  especially  of  the  smaller  joints,  and  in  the 
joint-affections  met  with  in  locomotor  ataxy,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
articular  surfaces  are  gradually  forced  out  of  their  normal  relation  by  the 
pressure  of  osseous  out-growths,  springing  from  tlie  bones  close  to  the  margin 
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of  the  cartilages.  These  are  classed  by  Volkmann  aa  Dislocations  from  De- 
formity. In  another  form,  which  was  specially  studied  and  described  by 
Stanley,  the  affection  is  due  to  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  muscles  surround- 
ing the  capsule.  In  the,^  paralytic  dislocaticnSyVfhiQh  are  most  common  in 
the  hip  and  shoulder,  the  head  of  the  bone  slips  out  without  any  very  marked 
sign  of  disease  about  the  joint,  and  certainly  without  any  previous  destruction 
of  it.  In  another  class,  to  which  Volkmann  has  given  the  name  of  Disloca- 
tions from  Distension^  the  capsule  is  stretched  and  weakened  by  effusion  of 
fluid  within  it.  These  are  occasionally  the  result  of  acute  suppuration  within 
the  joint,  the  capsule  becoming  softened  and  giving  way  at  its  weakest  point, 
and  the  head  of  the  bone  escaping  through  the  aperture.  In  these  circum- 
stances there  would  be  high  fever  and  intense  pain,  relieved  when  the  capsule 
gives  way.  In  other  cases  the  fluid  that  distends  the  joint  is  serous  in  cha- 
racter ;  these  may  be  acute,  but  are  more  commonly  chronic.  The  ligaments 
then  become  gradually  stretched  till  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  maintaining 
the  articular  surfaces  in  position.  Thus  Stanley  records  a  case  in  which  the 
capsule  of  the  hip  was  found  to  be  five  inches  in  length,  and  Huttou  another 
in  which  the  round  ligament  was  four  inches  in  length.  In  such  extreme 
cases  as  these,  the  dislocation  may  take  place  within  the  capsule.  The  symp- 
toms usually  noted  have  been  obscure  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  pains,  lasting  for 
some  time,  in  the  joint  previous  to  dislocation.  It  may,  however,  occur  sud- 
denly, without  any  pain,  the  deformity  of  the  limb  firat  attracting  attention. 
The  affection  is  almost  confined  to  the  hip,  but  other  joints  may  be  affected, 
and  sometimes  more  than  one.  Thus,  some  time  ago  there  was  a  case  in  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  in  which  both  shoulders  and  hips  were  dislocated 
simultaneously. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  variety  known  as  recurrent  dislocations,  in  which  the  joint, 
having  been  dislocated  and  reduced,  the  muscular  and  ligamentous  structures 
have  become  so  weakened  that  ever  afterwards  it  slips  out  of  place  on  the 
application  of  slight  force,  or  at  will  on  the  patient  throwing  the  muscles  of 
the  limb  into  action.  These  are  most  common  in  the  shoulder.  They  may  be 
due  to  incomplete  repair  of  the  capsule,  or  to  fracture  with  displacement  of 
the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  in  the  shoulder,  or  acetabulum  in  the  hip. 
Joessel  has  described  a  case  in  which  after  death  the  cause  was  found  to  he 
rupture  of  the  supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus  muscles,  which  had  become 
retracted  under  the  acromion  without  forming  new  adhesions  to  the  head. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Reduction  in  many 
cannot  be  accomplished  ;  while  in  others  it  may  be  effected  readily  enough,  hot 
the  bone  cannot  be  fixed  in  the  joint.  In  a  case  of  spontaneous  dislocation  of 
the  hip,  without  any  apparent  disease  of  the  joint,  occurring  in  a  young 
woman,  I  readily  effected  reduction  by  the  pulleys,  three  weeks  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  displacement.  The  limb  was  then  fixed  with  the  lonjr 
splint,  and  maintained  at  a  proper  length  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  bronchitic  attack,  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
the  apparatus,  and  the  displacement  speedily  returned.  Whilst  convalesceat 
from  this  attack,  the  patient  fell  and  fractured  the  displaced  femur  in  its  upper 
third,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  replace  the  bone.  In  another  case 
of  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  knee,  occurring  in  the  same  painless  manner, 
the  joint  could  not  be  replaced,  and  permanent  deformity  was  left.  After 
reduction  in  similar  cases,  a  splint  or  a  starched  bandage  should  be  worn  for  a 
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considerable  length  of  time,  so  as  to  give  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  a  chance 
of  recovery.  If  there  be  a  rheumatic  tendency,  it  should  be  removed  by 
suitable  treatment;  and  if  there  be  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  muscles, 
electricity  and  cold  douches  with  friction  may  be  advantageously  employed: 

Congenital  Dislocations  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  hip,  shoulder, 
wrist,  and  jaw,  and  have  of  late  years  attracted  the  attention  of  Surgeons 
through  the  labours  of  Gu^rin,  Smith,  Chelius,  Robert,  and  others.  These 
dislocations  are  allied  in  cause  and  nature  with  other  congenital  defor- 
mities of  the  limbs,  such  as  club-foot,  &c.  In  them  there  is  usually  found 
arrested  or  imperfect  development  of  some  portions  of  the  osseous  articular 
apparatus.  Whether  this  is  original,  thus  causing  the  displacement  of  the  bones, 
or  consecutive  upon  disuse,  occasioned  by  spasmodic  action  of  one  set  of 
muscles  or  by  paralysis  of  another,  dependent  on  some  irritation  in  the  nervous 
centres,  is  scarcely  worth  inquiring  here.  In  some  cases  it  would  appear  as  if 
faulty  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  undue  violence  during  birth,  may  have 
occasioned  the  displacement.  These  dislocations  are  probably  incurable,  as 
there  is  always  congenital  defect  of  structure  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones, 
or  of  the  socket  into  which  they  are  received. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  dislocation  which  I  have  once,  and  only  once, 
met  with  in  a  child,  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  12  years  of  age,  and  which 
had  some  resemblance  to  the  congenital  form.  It  was  a  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  backwards,  in  consequence  of  want  of  development  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  ulna.  In  this  case  the  radius  was  nearly  two  inches  longer 
than  the  ulna.  The  want  of  development  in  the  latter  bone  prevented  the 
proper  growth  of  the  forearm ;  and  the  radius  consequently,  after  having 
become  slightly  curved,  became  slowly,  but  completely,  dislocated  at  its  humeral 
end.    All  the  movements  of  the  bone,  however,  were  perfect. 
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SPECIAL  DISLOCATIONS. 


DIBIfOOATIONB   07   THB    LOWZR  JAW. 

DislocationB  of  the  Lower  Jaw  are  not  commou  accidents.  They  occnr 
more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  have  been  but  very  seldom  met 
with  at  either  extreme  of  life  ;  but  Nelaton  and  Malgaigne  relate  cases  occurring 
in  edentulous  subjects  of  68  and  72  years  of  age,  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  seen 
the  accident  in  a  child,  occasioned  by  another  boy  thrusting  an  apple  into  its 
mouth.  These  dislocations  are  most  frequently  occasioned  by  forcible  action 
of  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  jaw — by  opening  the  mouth  too  widely,  as  in 
fits  of  laughing,  of  gaping,  or  in  attempting  to  take  too  large  a  bite.  Occa- 
sionally this  accident  has  resulted  from  blows  or  kicks  upon  the  chin  when  the 
mouth  is  open,  or  from  the  violent  strain  upon  the  part  in  tooth-drawing,  or 
rather  in  digging  out  stumps  with  an  elevator.  The  mechanism  of  the  dis- 
location is  simple.  When  the  mouth  is  opened,  the  interarticular  fibro- 
cartilage  with  the  condyle  glides  forwards  on  to  the  articular  eminence  :  if  this 
movement  be  continued  too  far,  and  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  contract 
forcibly  at  the  same  time,  the  condyle  slips  forward  over  the  articular  eminence 
into  the  zygomatic  fossa,  the  axis  of  the  ramus  being  directed  obliquely  back- 
wards, and  the  dislocation  being  thus  complete.  In  this  way  both  condyles 
may  be  displaced,  or  only  one.  Maisonneuve  and  Otto  Weber,  by  producing 
dislocation  on  the  dead  body,  have  found  that  the  condyle  lies  in  front  of  the 
root  of  the  zygoma.  The  coronoid  process  rarely  reaches  the  malar  bone,  but 
usually  lies  below  it,  being  completely  surrounded  by  the  tendon  of  the  temporal 
muscle.  From  original  observation,  C.  Heath  confiirms  this  view  of  the  position 
of  the  coronoid  process.  The  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  is  attached  to  the 
condyle,  and  follows  its  movements.  The  capsular  ligament  is  stretched,  but 
not  ruptured  :  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  tense,  and  passes  from  behind 
forward  instead  of  from  before  backward :  the  internal  lateral  and  stylo- 
maxillary  ligaments  also  undergo  stretching,  which  is  increased  by  raising  the 
chin.  The  temporal  muscles  are  stretched  according  to  Maisonneuve,  or  partly 
torn  according  to  Weber. 

When  the  dislocation  is  Bilateral,  as  most  frequently  happens,  both  condyles 
being  displaced  from  the  glenoid  cavities,  the  signs  are  as  follows.  The  incisor 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  separated  from  tliose  of  the  upper  by  a  mai'ked 
interval,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  the  mouth  is 
kept  more  or  less  widely  open.  Deglutition  and  speech  are  impaired,  the 
labial  consonants  not  being  pronounced  ;  there  is  dribbling  of  the  saliva  over 
the  lower  lip ;  the  chin  is  lengthened,  and  the  lower  Ime  of  teeth  advanced 
about  half  an  inch  l)eyond  those  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  the  cheeks  are  flattened^ 
and  there  is  a  depression  in  front  of  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus.  There 
is  also  an  oblong  prominence  in  the  temporal  fossa  between  the  eye'and  the 
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CAT.  If  the  dislocation  be  left  nnrcdnced,  the  patient  slowly  regains  Bome 
power  of  movement  over  the  jaw  ;  he  gradual];  approiimates  the  lips,  and, 
aft£r  a  length  of  time,  may  even  be  enabled  to  bring  the  lines  of  teeth  into 
apposition,  especially  posteriorly. 

In  the  tTallatoTal  dislocation,  where  one  condyle  only  is  displaced,  the  axis 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  directed  towards  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  dis- 
placement exists  ;  and  the  general  signs  are  the  same,  but  in  a  less  marked 
degree,  as  those  which  are  met  with  when  both  sides  are  dislocated.  The 
hollow  before  the  meatus  on  the  injured  side  is,  however,  well  marked,  and 
serves  to  point  out  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  displacement,  the  diagnosis  of 
which  is  not  always  readily  made  ;  indeed,  R.  W.  Smith  states  that  he  has  seen 
attempts  at  reduction  applied  to  the  uninjured  side. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  has  described  a  SuUiuntloii  of  the  jaw,  most  frequently  met 
with  in  young  and  delicate  women,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  ligaments,  the  bead  of  the  bone  appears  to  slip  forwards  upon  the 
cminentia  articularis,  whenever  the  month  is  opened  at  all  widely,  as  in 
gaping,  langhing,  &c.  It  may  usually  be  ascertained  by  telling  the  patient  to 
put  out  the  tongue.  The  bone  hitches,  as  it  were,  and  prevents  the  mouth 
from  being  shat  at  once.  Most  commonly,  the  natural  efforte  of  the  patient 
are  sufficient  to  return  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  glenoid  cavity  with  a 
cracking  noise  or  even  a  loud  snap. 

The  KAdnotiou  of  a  dislocated  jawis  easily  effected;  it  being  necesary  only 
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to  pnsh  the  angle  of  the  bone  downwards  and  backwards,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  raise  the  chin ;  by  so  doing  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle  to 
the  coronoid  process  act^  as  a  fulcmm,  and  the  condyle  is  brought  slightly 
downwards  so  as  to  be  disengaged  from  the  articular  eminence,  when  the 
external  pterygoid  muscles  will  at  once  draw  it  into  its  proper  position.  The 
reduction  is  best  effected  by  the  Surgeon,  standing  before  the  patient,  placing 
his  tbombs,  well  protected  by  a  thick  napkin,  or  a  few  turns  of  a  narrow 
bandage  on  the  molar  teeth  on  each  side,  and  then  depressing  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  forcibly,  at  the  same  time  that  he  raises  the  chin  by  means  of  his  fingers 
spread  out  and  placed  underneath  it  {Fig.  2G4).  The  bone  is  then  returned 
into  its  place  with  so  forcible  a  snap  that  the  thumbs  may  be  severely  bitten 
nnle«8  care  be  taken,  or  they  be  well  protected.  When  one  condyle  only  is 
Inxated,  the  efforts  at  reduction  should  be  applied  to  the  injnred  side  only. 
After  the  reduction,  the  fonr-tailed  bandage  should  be  applied,  as  in  cases  of 
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fracture  of  the  jaw  ;  and  for  several  days  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to 
talk,  ox  to  eat  any  solid  food,  lest  the  displacement  return,  which  it  always 
has  a  great  tendency  to  do.  Very  old  dislocations  of  this  bone  may  be 
reduced  by  the  process  just  now  described.  Thus,  Stromeyer  replaced  one  at 
the  end  of  thirty-five,  Donovan  one  at  the  end  of  ninety-eight  days,  and 
Pollock  one  at  the  end  of  four  months. 

In  the  cases  of  subluosatum,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
general  health.  Tonics,  more  particularly  iron,  should  be  administered  ;  good 
diet,  the  cold  bath,  and  open-air  exercise  enjoined.  If,  as  frequently  happens, 
there  be  some  tenderness  about  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  a  series  of 
small  blisters  may  be  applied  over  it.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  prevent  the 
habit  of  recurrence  of  the  dislocation.  This  may  usually  most  conveniently  be 
done  by  letting  the  patient  wear  a  small  silk  cap  fitted  to  the  chin  and  attached 
by  four  elastic  bands  on  the  top  of  and  behind  the  head,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
fractured  jaw. 

Oongvnital  Dialooation  of  one  Condyle  of  the  Lower  Jaw  is  a  re- 
markable and  rare  condition,  for  an  acquaintance  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  R.  TV.  Smith.  In  this  condition  there  is  a  singular  distortion  of 
countenance.  The  osseous  and  muscular  structures  on  the  dislocated  side  are 
atrophied,  and  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  project  beyond  those  of  the  lower, 
contrary  to  what  occurs  in  the  accidental  dislocation :  the  mouth  can  be  closed, 
speech  is  perfect,  and  there  is  no  dribbling  of  saliva.  Congenital  dislocation 
of  both  condyles  has  not  yet  been  observed, 

DXSZiOGATXONB  OF   THB   UFFXR  UMB. 

Dislocations  op  the  Clavicle. — When  we  look  at  the  flat  character  of 
the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  and  the  very  small  and  shallow  surface  on  the 
acromioA.upon  which  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  received,  and  reflect  on 
the  violence  to  which  the  shoulder  is  frequently  subjected,  we  might  at  first 
imagine  that  dislocations  of  the  clavicle  would  be  among  the  most  frequent 
forms  of  injury  in  this  region.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  They 
are,  indeed,  rarely  met  with  in  comparison  to  the  frequency  of  fractures  of  this 
bone.  This  is  owing  to  several  causes  :  amongst  these  are  the  presence  of  the 
inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  in  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  the  shortness 
and  firmness  of  the  ligaments  by  which  the  clavicle  is  attached  to  the  sternum 
and  acromion,  and  the  fact  that  any  force  applied  to  the  bone  is  usually 
received  in  a  line  that  corresponds  to  its  axis,  thus  causing  it  to  be  bent  or 
broken  rather  than  luxated.  The  mobility  of  the  scapula,  also,  has  a  special 
tendency  to  prevent  dislocations  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  two  bones 
easily  moving  together.  Were  it  not  for  these  circumstances,  the  bone  would 
frequently  be  thrown  off  the  small  flat  articular  surface  of  the  acromion. 

Dislocations  of  the  clavicle  can  be  occasioned  only  by  violence  applied  to  the 
shoulder  in  such  a  direction,  as  to  drive  the  bone  inwards  towards  the  mesial 
line,  at  the  same  time  that  the  scapula  is  fixed. 

Either  the  sternal  or  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  may  be  dislocated,  and 
the  simultaneous  displacement  of  both  ends  has  been  ol^seiTcd. 

1.  The  Sternal  End  of  the  daviole  may  be  luxated  iu  a  direction 
forwards^  bachcards,  or  upwards^  being  thrown  before,  behind,  or  above  the 
sternum. 

In  the  dislocation  Forwards,  the  end  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  its  nen 
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positioD,  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  sternmn  and  a  little  below  the  natmal 
ievel.  The  point  of  the  shoulder  is  approximated  to  the  mesial  line,  and  the 
de{H%Kione  above  and  below  the  clavicle  are  strongiy  defined.  It  is  occasioned 
by  blows  upon  the  Hhouldcr,  by  bending  this  part  forcibly  backwards,  or  by 
violence  applied  to  the  elbow  whilst  the  arm  ia  raised  from  the  side.  In  some 
cases  it  occurs  spontaneouslj,  as  a  secondary  couseqaeoce  of  lateral  cnrvatnre 
or  rotation  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebne. 

This  dislocation,  which  is  amongst  the  moat  frequent  to  which  the  clavicle 
is  subject,  may  readily  be  reduced  by  pulling  the  shoulder  outwards  and 
bftckwards,  while  the  elbow  is  brought  in  &ont  of  the  mid-lateral  line.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  the  treatment  consists  in  preventing  the  return  of  the 
displacement,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  articular  snrface  upon  which  the 
clavicle  lodges.  With  this  view  a  pad  and  a  figure-of-8  bandi^  must  be 
firmly  applied  upon  the  displaced  end  of  the  bone,  as  in  cases  of  fracture ;  but 
in  dislocation  the  elbow  should  be  more  advanced  than  in  fracture,  and  the 
hand  brought  over  the  front  of  the  chest  towards  the  opposite  shoulder. 

The  dislocation  ITpward*  is  extremely  rare.  In  1879  there  were  only 
eight  cases  on  record.  It  has  been 
well  described  by  R.  W.  Smith. 
In  it  the  shoulder  &lls  in,  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  forms 
a  |n\Hninent  tumour  in  front  of 
the  trachea,  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  has  an  arched  outline, 
and  the  axis  of  the  bone  is  di- 
rected upwards,  forwards,  and  in- 
warda.so  that  the  interval  between 
the  clavicle  and  the  fint  rib  is 
very  considerable.  The  trachea 
and  cetopbagoB  are  compressed 
when  the  patient  site  up  or  leans 
forwards.    Smith  found  on  dis-     _    „,    „  .^     ,„_..„.,„ 

.  ,  ,      ,        ,     ,     1      ,  PU<  iU.— FoaHtOD  or  CUvlels  Id  DtilMiUoD  at  Bltmit 

section  that  the  head  of  the  bone  md  upnnu.  (Smith.) 

lay    above    the    sternum,    and 

rested  on  the  stemo-hyoid  muscle  and  trachea,  the  ligaments  of  the  joiut 
being  torn  through,  as  was  also  the  costo-clavicular  ligament  (Fig.  265). 
He  observes  that  the  reason  of  its  rarity  is  that  it  can  be  produced 
ouly  hy  force  acting  on  the  shoulder  in  a  very  unusual  direction,  viz., 
downwards,  inwards,  and  probably  backwards.  The  Treatment  consists  in 
placing  a  ^bA  in  the  axilla,  elevating  the  elbow,  and  bringing  it  well  to  the 
side.  But  I  doubt  if  the  bone,  though  replaced,  can  be  maintained  in  a  good 
position. 

The  dislocation  BMkmrda  is  not  of  common  occurrence :  though,  accord- 
ing to  N^lstoD,  there  are  at  least  ten  or  a  dozen  cases  on  record.  This  luxation 
appears  generaUy  to  have  resulted  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  being  driven 
upwards,  or  from  the  band  being  violently  drawn  forwards.  It  has  also  been 
observed  to  result  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  clavicle  backwards,  as  1^  the 
kick  of  a  horse.  In  one  case  under  my  care,  the  clavicle  was  dislocaKsi  back- 
wards at  its  sternal  end  by  the  wheel  of  a  cab  passing  across  the  bone,  and 
thus  directly  pressing  it  backwards,  fracturing  at  the  same  time  the  second 
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rib,  and  separating  the  first  from  its  cartilage,  which  was  attached  to  the 
clavicle  by  the  unruptured  costo-clavicular  ligament;  the  traction  of  the 
dislocated  clavicle  on  the  cartilage  by  means  of  the  ligament,  had  probably 
determined  the  separation  of  the  cartilage  from  its  rib.  It  has  occurred  also 
as  a  secondary  consequence  of  curvature  of  the  spine. 

The  Signs  are  those  that  usually  attend  a  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicle — shortening  of  the  shoulder,  and  deformity  about  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum  ;  but,  besides  these,  a  special  train  of  symptoms  is  occasioned, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  displaced  bone  upon  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  vessels 
of  the  neck.  Difficulty  in  breathing  and  swallowing,  with  congestion  of  the 
head  giving  rise  even  to  a  semicomatose  state,  may  be  produced  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  require  removal  of  the  end  of  the  bone,  as  happened  in  a  case  of 
gradual  dislocation  from  deformity  of  the  spine  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in 
which  the  Surgeon  was  obliged  to  saw  off  the  dislocated  end.  In  some  cases, 
the  end  of  the  bone  is  thrown  upwards  as  well  as  backwards ;  in  others,  it 
takes  rather  a  downward  direction.  In  one  case  only — that  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph — have  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  after 
death,  the  condition  of  the  limb  in  dislocation  backwards  of  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle.  In  this  case,  all  the  ligamentous  structures  around 
the  end  of  the  bone  were  torn  through,  with  the  exception  of  the  costo-cla- 
vicular ligament,  which  had  preserved  its  attachments  unbroken,  and  had 
carried  away  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  in  the  direction  of  the  displaced 
clavicle. 

In  the  Treatment  of  this  dislocation,  it  is  easy  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the 
bone  by  making  a  fulcrum  of  the  fist  in  the  axilla,  and  then  bringing  the  elbow 
well  to  the  side,  at  the  same  time  that  an  assistant  puts  his  knee  between  the 
patient's  shoulders  and  pulls  them  back ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  retain  the 
bone  in  proper  position.  To  fulfil  this  object,  the  figure-of-8  bandage 
tightly  applied  to  the  points  of  the  shoulders,  and  crossed  over  a  large 
pad  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  will  give  the  most  efficient  support 
to  the  part,  the  elbow  being  at  the  same  time  well  fixed  to  the  side  and 
drawn  back. 

2.  The  dislocations  of  the  Ont«r  End  of  the  daviole,  or  more  correctly, 
the  diflloofttioiui  of  the  Aoromioii  from  the  clavicle,  are  more  commonly  met 
with  than  those  just  described.  The  most  frequent  accident  of  this  description 
is  that  in  which  the  bone  is  thrown  upon  the  Upper  Surlkce  of  the 
Acromion,  or  upon  the  Anterior  Fart  of  the  lEIpine  of  the  tElcapnla.  It 
is  usually  caused  by  violent  falls  upon  the  shoulder,  and  is  not  an  uncommon 
accident  at  football.  In  several  cases  of  this  accident  which  have  presented 
themselves  at  University  College  Hospital,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  diagnosis.  The  prominence  formed  by  the  displaced  bone  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  acromion,  the  narrowing  of  the  distance  from  the 
mesial  line  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  to  the  extent  of  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half,  the  facility  of  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  and  the  promi- 
nence  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  indicate  the  nature  «)f 
the  accident  (Fig.  266).  The  Treatment  of  this  injury  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory.  Reduction  may  easily  be  effected  by  raising  the  shoulder,  drawing  it 
backwards,  and  carrying  it  outwards  by  placing  a  pad  or  the  hand  in  the  axilla 
and  bringing  the  elbow  well  to  the  side.  But,  notvnthstanding  the  facility  of 
reduction,  there  is  in  many  cases  a  great  and,  indeed,  an  unconqneraUe  ten- 
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dency  to  the  return  of  the  displacement.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  articular  surface  of  the  acromion,  partly  to  the  tension  of  the 
trapezius,  by  which  the  acromial  end  of  the  bone  is  drawn  upwards  and  out- 
wards, and  in  a  great  degree  to  the  mobility  of  the  shoulder.  In  every  move- 
ment of  the  body  or  neck  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  tendency  to  rising 
upwards  of  the  end  of  the  dislocated  bone,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  this 
will  be  insurmountable  by  any  mechanical  means  that  can  be  employed.  It  is 
best  limited,  if  not  obviated,  by  a  pad  and  gutta-percha  plate  laid  on  the 
projecting  clavicle,  and  strapped  tightly  down  by  a 
band  passing  parallel  to  the  arm  and  under  the  flexed 
fore-arm,  this  being  retained  in  position  by  being  at- 
tached to  a  strap  passed  round  the  opposite  axilla. 
If  the  displacement  continue  to  be  irremediable,  a 
very  useful  arm  will  still  be  left,  only  somewhat  limited 
in  its  upward  movements. 

The  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  has  been  dislocated 
under  the  Jxromion  by  the  application  of  direct 
violence  to  the  end  of  the  bone.  This  form  of  displace- 
ment  is  very  rare ;  several  instances  have,  however, 
been  mentioned  in  the  journals.  The  diagnosis  is 
easy,  simple    digital  examination    pointing  out  the    ,  ,  ^^^^ 

nature  of  the  accident ;  and  the  treatment  must  be 
conducted    in  the  same  way  as  that  of   fractured   ^^.^^tT^IZ^o^'' 
clavicle. 

The  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  has  been  known  to  be  displaced  vnder- 
aefttli  the  Coracoid  ProoesB.  Here,  also,  simple  examination  and  the 
clavicular  bandage  suffice  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  only  instances  of  tEtimultaneoiui  Dislocatioii  of  both  ends  of  the 
Glaviole  with  which  I  am  acquainted  have  been  reported  by  Richerand  and 
Morel  Lavall^. 

Dislocation  of  the  Scapula. — Under  this  name  has  been  described  a 
very  remarkable  kind  of  displacement  of  the  Lower  Angle  and  Dorsal  Border 
of  the  scapula  which  is  occasionally  met  with,  in  consequence  of  which  it  pro- 
jects at  a  considerable  angle  from  the  trunk,  giving  a  winged  appearance  to 
the  back.  This  displacement  has  been  attributed  to  the  bone  slipping  away 
from  under  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  at  least,  it  has  been  really  due  to  pamlysis  of  the  serratus  magnus. 
Jacob  attributed  this  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  muscle  itself,  but  Nelaton 
regards  it  as  due  to  paralysis  of  the  long  thoracic  nerve.  Paralysis  of  the 
muscle  is  easily  recognized :  the  projection  of  the  scapula  is  most  marked  when 
the  arm  is  put  forwards  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk  ;  if  both  arms  are  put  in 
this  position  it  will  be  found  that  the  patient  can  push  the  sound  arm 
forwajds  about  two  inches  further  than  the  other,  the  scapular  movement 
being  wanting  on  the  paralysed  side ;  in  some  cases  there  has  been  difficulty 
in  raising  the  arm  above  the  head ;  expansion  of  the  chest  is  less  perfect  on 
the  affected  side,  and  if  the  patient  is  thin  it  can  be  seen  that  the  (Agitations 
of  the  muscle  are  feebly  marked.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  recorded  by 
G.  Y.  Poore,  in  which  the  paralysis  followed  chronic  neuritis  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  the  result  of  a  strain,  the  patient  gradually  recovered  under  electrical 
txeatment.    I  have  seen  some  benefit  derived  in  such  cases  from  the  endermic 
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application  of  strychoine  on  a  blistered  snrface,  and  afterwards  from  support 
by  means  of  a  properly  constructed  apparatus. 

DiBLocATiONa  OF  THE  SHOtTLDEB-JOiNT  occuT  far  more  frequently  than  those 
of  any  other  articulation.  Their  pathology  and  treatment  have  been  so  clearly 
elucidated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  there  is  little  left  for  subsequent  wriCera  but 
to  follow  the  deeoriptionB  given  by  that  great  Sui^on  ;  though  several  of  the 
modem  French  Surgeons,  especially  Yclpeau,  Malgaigne,  and  Groyrand,  have 
thrown  some  new  light  on  the  subject.  The  reason  of  the  frequency  of  these 
dislocations  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  shallowness  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  large 
size  and  rounded  shape  of  the  head  of  the  hnmerus,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
ligaments ;  but,  above  all,  in  the  extent  and  force  of  the  movements  to  which 
the  joint  is  subjected.  These  displacements  indeed  would  be  much  more  fre- 
quent than  they  even  are,  were  it  not  for  the  protection  afforded  to  the  joint  by 
the  osseous  and  ligamentous  arch  formed  by  the  coracoid  process  and  acromion 
with  their  ligaments,  the  great  strength  of  the  capsular  muscles  and  their  close 
connection  with  the  joint,  and  the  support  given  by  the  tension  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps ;  but  the  principal  obstacle  to  dislocation  is  the  mobility  of 
the  scapula,  enabling  all  movements  communicated  to  the  hand  and  arm  to 
react  upon  that  bone. 

The  Sigiui  of  dislocation  of  the  shonlder-joint  are  Buificiently  obvious,  vary* 


Fig.  °(tT.— Butooncold.        Fig.  2CS.— BabcUrlcuUr.        Fig.  SS9.— Sutlpliunu.        Fig.  170.— SubglOK^d. 

ing,  however,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injnry.  In  all  cases  there  are 
seveu  common  signs,  viz. ; — 1,  a  flattening  of  the  shoulder ;  2,  a  hollow  nndcr 
the  acromion  j  8,  an  apparent  projection  of  this  process,  with  hollow  tension 
of  the  deltoid ;  4,  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  an  abnormal  situa- 
tion i  5,  rigidity  j  6,  inability  to  place  the  hand  on  the  opposite  shoulder  while 
the  elbow  is  made  to  touch  the  front  of  the  cheat ;  and  7,  pain  abont  the 
shoulder. 

The  shonlder-joint  is  sosceptible  of  four  dislocations.  Of  these,  according 
to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  three  are  complete,  and  the  fourth  partial.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  so-called  partial  dislocation 
is  in  reality  a  complete  one.  The  directions  in  which  the  head  of  the  humems 
may  be  thrown  are — 1,  imcardt  and  sUghllij  downwards  beneath  the  coracoid 
process — Subcoracoid  (Fig.  267)  j  2,  forwards  and  inwards  beneath  the  cla- 
vicle— Subclavicular  (Fig.  268) ;  3,  haekvards  and  downwards  under  the  spine 
of  the  scapula — Subspinous  (Fig,  269) ;  4,  dounicards  and  slightly  inwardt 
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under  the  glenoid  csk\\ij—SubgUn(nd  (Fig.  270).    Thus  three  dislocationfl  are 
more  or  less  inwards,  one  only  being  backwards  or  inwards. 

1.  Subeoraooid  DiBlocation. — In  the  case  of  incomplete  dislocation  reported 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  found  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  lying  under  the  coracoid  process  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  267) ;  the  capsular  muscles  were  not  torn,  but  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  had  been  ruptured.  The  description  given  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  and  the  illustrative  plate  in  his  work  on  Dislocations^  appear  to 
point  to  a  form  of  injury  of  the  shoulder-joint  which  has  been  specially 
described  by  the  French  surgeons  as  a  variety  of  the  dislocation  downwards  ; 
that  form  of  displacement,  indeed,  which  by  Boyer  has  been  described  as  the 
dislocation  "  inwards,"  by  Malgaigne  as  the  "  subeoraooid  "  luxation,  and  by 
Velpeau  as  the  "  subscapular  "  dislocation  ;  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  underneath  the  subscapular 
muscle.  In  this  dislocation  the  head  of  the  bone,  instead  of  being  thrown,  as 
in  the  subglenoid,  downwards  and  slightly  inwards,  is  thrown  inwards  either 
directly  or  slightly  downwards  as  well.  Why  Sir  A.  Cooper  described  this  as 
a  partial  dislocation,  I  do  not  understand  ;  for  not  only  was  there  rupture  of 
the  capsule  and  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  but  the  woodcut  at  page  401 
of  the  last  edition  of  his  work  shows  clearly  that  the  head  of  the  bone  had 
formed  a  new  articular  cavity  for  itself  in  the  subscapular  fossa,  being  appa- 
rently completely  thrown  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

There  is  here  less  deformity  than  in  the  other  luxations,  the  acromion  not 
forming  so  distinct  a  projection  (Fig.  271).  The 
limb  is  usually  somewhat  lengthened,  but  at  times  is 
actually  shortened,  the  elbow  being  generally  carried 
backwards  and  always  slightly  away  from  the  side  ; 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  placed  deeply  in  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  axilla,  and  cannot  always  be 
very  distinctly  felt,  owing  to  its  being  thickly  covered 
with  soft  pad»,  by  the  coraco-brachialis  as  well  as 
by  the  pectorals ;  rotation  of  the  arm  and  elevation 
of  the  elbow  being  usually  required  in  order  that  it 
may  be  detected.  There  may  be  pain  from  the  pressure 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  on  the  nerves  or  from  stretching, 
and  if  the  vein  be  pressed  an  oedema  of  the  whole 
limb  will  occur. 

2.  In  the  dislocation  ForwarcUi,  or  the  Subola- 
▼imilar  (Fig.  268),  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  „   „.,    „  ^       .,™  , 

,.^°.,     ''',  .-  ,.  Fig.  271.— Subcoracoid  DiBloca- 

on  the  mner  side  of  the  coracoid  process,  lying  upon  tionof  uumenu. 

the  second  and  third  ribs  under  the  pectoral  muscles, 
and  immediately  below  the  clavicle.  This  dislocation  is  merely  an  increased 
degree  of  the  preceding  one,  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  at  first  lies  under  the 
coracoid  process,  being  readily  drawn  inwards,  so  as  to  be  placed  to  the  inner  side 
of  this  process  under  the  clavicle.  In  these  cases  the  capsular  muscles  are  much 
stretched  or  torn.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Curling,  the  infraspinatus  and  sub- 
scapolaris  muscles  were  torn  away  from  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus,  and 
the  teres  minor  partially  lacerated  ;  the  capsule  being  completely  separated 
from  the  neck  of  the  bone,  which  pressed  forcibly  upon  the  axillary  vessels 
and  nerves.    In  three  cases  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting 
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and  examining  after  death,  the  great  tnberositj  was  torn  away  from  the  head  of 
the  bone,  with  much  laceration  of  the  capeule  and  extensive  extrarasatioa, 
but  the  external  rotator  muscles  were  not  niptmred  in  two  instances  ;  whilst 
in  the  third  the  supraspinatus,  the  infraspinatus,  and  the  teres  minor,  were 
all  torn  across  near  the  insertions  into  the  humerus.  In  foot,  iu  these 
cases  it  appears  to  be  a  question  of  sti'ength  between  muscle  and  bone  ; 
either  the  muscles  are  torn  across,  or  the  great  tuberosity,  into  which  they  arc 
inserted,  is  torn  away  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  leaving  its  attached  muscles 
unruptured. 

In  this  dislocation,  the  head  of  the  humerus  can  be  felt  and  seen  under  the 
pectoral  muscles  beneath  the  clavicle  j  the  arm  is  shortened,  the  axis  of  the 
limb  being  directed  towards  its  head,  and  the  elbow  is  a  good  deal  separated 
from  the  side  and  thrown  back. 

3.  In  the  dislocation  Backward*,  or  the  Sabspiuotu  (Figs.  272,  273), 
the  head  of  the  humerus  lies  behind  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  below  the  spine 


of  the  scapula,  beneath  the  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor  muscles.  Key  found 
the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  torn  across,  together  with  the  internal  portion 
of  the  capsular  ligament :  the  supraspinatus  and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
being  stretched,  but  not  raptured. 

When  the  head  of  the  bono  ia  dislocated  below  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  it 
can  be  felt  and  seen  there,  more  especially  when  the  arm  is  rotated.  The  axis 
of  the  limb  is  altered,  being  directed  backwards  nearly  horizontally  j  the  elbow 
is  raised  from  the  side,  to  which  it  cannot  be  approximated,  and  is  carried 
forwards  and  somewhat  downwards.  The  accompanj'ing  figures,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Rushton  Parker,  of  Liverpool,  show  admirably  the  deformity 
in  this  dislocation. 

4.  Id  the  dislocation  Dowumrds,  or  the  Svl^lmutid  (Fig.  270),  the  head 
of  the  bone  lies  in  tLe  axilla,  resting  against  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula 
below  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  lodged  Iwtwecn  the  subscjtpular  muscle  and  the 
long  portion  of  the  triceps.  In  it  the  tendon  of  tlie  subscapular  mnscle  is 
commonly  torn  near  its  insertion  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  bumenie,  and 
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the  capenlar  ligament  is  largely  lacerated.  The  supraspinatufi  muscle  may 
also  be  torn  through,  or  a  portion  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  de- 
tached, and  the  rest  of  the  capsular  muscle  put  greatly  on  the  stretch.  The 
axillary  artery  and  plexus  of  nerves  are  compressed  and  stretched  by  the  dis- 
located head  of  the  bone,  so  that  a  severe  numb  pain  is  commonly  experienced 
in  the  hand  and  arm.  The  compression  of  the 
artery  is  so  great,  that  the  circulation  through 
the  limb  may  be  completely  arrested.  This  I  saw 
remarkably  illustrated  in  a  case  of  dislocation 
downwards  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  with  a 
severe  lacerated  wound  of  the  forearm,  dividing 
the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  So  long  as  the 
dislocation  remained  unreduced,  no  haemorrhage 
took  place  ;  but  when  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
replaced,  the  injured  arteries  bled  freely. 

The  head  of  the  bone  can  usually  be  readily 
felt  in  the  axilla,  at  its  anterior  and  under  part ; 
the  arm  is  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  about 
an  inch,  the  forearm  is  usually  somewhat  bent, 
and  the  fingers  are  often  numbed,  in  conse-  Fig.  S74.— subglenoid  Di«iocatiou. 
quence  of  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone 

on  the  axillary  plexus.  The  elbow  is  separated  from  the  trunk  and  carried 
somewhat  backwards.  If  the  head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  felt  in  the  axilla, 
its  presence  there  may  be  ascertained,  as  Cooper  directs,  by  raising  the  elbow, 
when  it  at  once  becomes  perceptible.  On  looking  at  the  patient  from  the  front 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  forming  the 
anterior  axillary  fold,  lies  lower  than  on  the  opposite  side,  and  if  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  shoulder  be  measured  by  a  tape  passed  under  the  arm, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  greater  on  the  injured  side  (Fig.  274). 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Gleland  of  Oalway,  the  arm  was  thrown  up  so 
as  to  reach  above  the  patient's  head.  This  patient  was  lame  and  used  crutches  ; 
and  Cleland  supposes  that  one  of  the  crutches,  having  slipped,  acted  as  a  ful- 
crum in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  weight  of  the  body  in  falling  to  overcome 
the  tendency  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  pectoralis  major  muscles  to  draw  the 
arm  towards  the  side.    Reduction  was  readily  effected. 

The  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  to  which  the  term  Partial  is  usually 
applied,  is  that  which  was  described  by  Soden  in  18-41,  in  which  the  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps  is  displaced  from  its  groove  or  ruptured,  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  thrown  upwards  and  forwards  under  the  coracoid  process,  but 
not  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  is  to  this  form  of  displacement  also  that 
Callaway  seems  disposed  to  confine  the  term  partial,  I^e  Gros  Clark  has 
published  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  there  was  partial  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  behind  and  below  the  acromion. 

In  this  partial  dislocation  the  signs  do  not  appear  to  be  very  evident.  In 
Soden's  case  there  was  slight  fiattening  of  the  outer  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
joint,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  appeared  to  be  drawn  higher  up  in  the  glenoid 
cavity  than  usual.  There  was  great  pain  induced  by  any  movement  of  the 
biceps  muscle ;  and,  on  attempting  any  overhand  motions,  the  head  of  the 
bone  became  locked  by  the  acromion. 

Subluxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  forwards  occasionally  occurs  as  a 
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consequence  of  falls  upon  the  hand  or  elbow.  The  injury  produces  all  the 
signs,  but  in  a  minor  degree  of  the  subcoracoid  dislocations.  The  head  of  the 
humerus  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  can  easily  be  replaced,  but 
as  readily  slips  out  again,  and  consequently  the  accident  is  very  apt  to  lead  to 
permanent  weakness  and  disability  of  the  shoulder-joint.  The  treatment 
consists  in  its  reduction,  and  the  retention  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its 
place  by  a  carefully  moulded  leather  shoulder-cap,  fitted  with  a  truss  spring 
and  pad  to  press  the  head  of  the  humerus  against  the  glenoid  sur&ces. 

Causes. — Dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint  are  in  almost  all  cases  the  result 
of  faUs  upon  the  hand  or  elbow  ;  the  particular  variety  of  dislocation  depend- 
ing upon  the  direction  of  the  shock  communicated  to  the  arm,  and  the  position 
of  the  limb  at  the  time  of  receiving  it.  On  this  account  we  almost  invariably 
find  the  displacement  in  a  direction  inwards.  When  a  person  saves  himself  in 
falling  with  his  arms  widely  stretched  out,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  with 
all  the  force  of  a  long  lever  against  the  lower  and  inner  portion  of  the 
capsule,  which,  being  ruptured  in  this  its  weakest  part,  allows  the  bone  to  be 
thrown  upon  or  to  the  inside  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  and  thus 
into  the  axilla.  When  the  patient  falls  upon  his  elbow,  the  inner  part  of  the 
joint  is  still  acted  on  ;  but,  the  leverage  not  being  so  great,  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  thrown  upwards  or  forwards  under  the  clavicle.  This  dislocation  is 
also  often  the  result  of  direct  violence  applied  to  the  shoulder. 

The  dislocation  backwards  can  take  place  only  if  the  arm  receive  the  shock 
at  the  time  when  it  is  stretched  across  the  chest.  As  this  is  an  unusual 
position  for  any  injury  to  be  received  in,  this  dislocation  is  proportionately 
rare.  An  obstacle  to  this  displacement  may  also  be  found  in  the  great 
strength  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  as  compared  with 
the  inner. 

BelatiTe  Frequency. — Sir  A.  Cooper  states  that  the  dislocation  "  into  the 
axilla  "  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  accident.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  most  English  Surgeons.  But  Malgaigne,  and  more  recently  Flower, 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  subcoracoid  is  the  most  common  form  of 
this  accident.  Flower,  who  has  very  ably  investigated  this  subject,  finds  that 
of  forty-one  specimens  in  the  different  London  Museums,  thirty-one  are  un- 
doubtedly subcoracoid,  and  that,  of  fifty  recent  cases  of  which  he  has  cognizance, 
forty-four  were  of  this  form.  Next  in  order  of  frequency  comes  the  subglenoid, 
and  then  the  subclavicular,  which  is  rare.  I  believe  that  the  subclavicular  is, 
as  it  were,  an  exaggerated  degree  of  the  subcoracoid  ;  the  continuance  of  the 
same  force,  whether  mechanical  or  muscular,  which  has  thrown  or  drawn  the 
head  of  the  bone  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process,  carrying  it  upwards 
and  inwards  under  the  centre  of  the  clavicle.  The  displacement  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  under  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  so  rare  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  met  with 
two  cases  only  of  it ;  several  cases  have  occurred  at  University  College  Hospital, 
which  were  reduced  without  difficulty. 

Diagnosis  of  Z^jnries  abont  the  Slionlder. — In  all  cases  of  injury  to  the 
shoulder  the  patient  should  be  stripped  so  as  to  show  both  shoulders  in  order 
that  the  two  sides  may  be  compared.  But  little  is  to  be  leamt  from  the 
history,  as  different  forms  of  injury  may  arise  from  apparently  similar 
accidents.  The  attitude  of  the  patient  is  often  characteristic ;  in  aU  disloca- 
tions the  elbow  is  separated  fix)m  the  body  and  the  patient  leans  towards  the 
injured  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  limb  to  hang  perpendicularly  in  its  new  axis  ; 
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in  fractnres  the  elbow  is  close  to  the  side  and  the  arm  hangs  powerless.  In 
fractured  clavicle  the  patient  inclines  the  head  to  the  injured  side  and  supports 
the  weight  of  the  arm  by  holding  the  elbow  in  the  opposite  hand.  The  power 
of  moving  the  arm  remains  to  some  extent  in  all  dislocations,  in  impacted 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle  between 
the  ligaments  ;  but  it  is  entirely  lost  in  unimpacted  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  humerus  and  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle  about  the  middle,  or  accompanied 
by  so  much  pain  that  the  patient  cannot  be  persuaded  to  attempt  it.  Having 
ascertained  this  much,  the  Surgeon  should  stand  behind  the  patient  and  place 
his  hands  over  the  shoulders  in  such  a  way  that  the  tips  of  the  fore-fingers 
rest  on  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  and  the  thumbs  on  the  spines  of  the 
scapulae.  By  comparing  the  two  stemo-clavicular  articulations  he  will  at  once 
recognize  any  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  He 
then  moves  his  fingers  steadily  outwards  along  the  clavicles  until  he  finds  the 
prominence  that  always  marks  the  acromio-clavicular  articulation  on  each 
side.  In  doing  this  he  will  at  once  recognize  any  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  and 
by  comparing  the  acromio-clavicular  articulations  would  detect  any  dislocation 
of  that  joint.  The  only  injury  that  would  escape  detection  in  this  way  might 
be  the  fracture  of  the  clavicle  between  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments. 
Tenderness  would,  however,  be  found  which  might  draw  attention  to  the  seat 
of  injury  as  the  fingers  passed  over  it.  The  fingers  are  now  to  be  passed 
round  the  acromion  carefully  comparing  it  with  that  on  the  injured  side  by 
which  a  fracture  of  its  tip  will  be  detected.  At  the  posterior  part  of  the 
acromion  process  near  its  root  is  always  a  small  tubercle  of  bone,  which  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  definite  name.  It  serves  to  guide  the  Surgeon 
in  placing  his  hands  symmetrically  on  the  shoulders,  and  also  is  an  excellent 
point  from  which  to  measure  the  length  of  the  arm.  Having  recognized  this 
tubercle,  the  fingers  may  be  run  along  the  spine,  and  any  fracture  here  would 
be  easily  detected  if  not  concealed  by  extravasated  blood,  as  is  the  case  in  fracture 
of  the  scapula.  Having  found  the  two  sides  synmietrical  so  far,  the  Surgeon 
now  places  his  hand  flat  on  the  shoulder  on  each  side,  with  the  fore-fingers  on 
the  acromion,  and  presses  the  three  other  fingers  firmly  in  under  the  process, 
by  which  he  will  at  once  ascertain  whether  the  head  of  the  bone  is  in  its 
place  or  not,  the  hollow  under  the  acromion  being  very  clearly  marked  when 
there  is  a  dislocation.  After  this  the  middle  finger  on  each  side  should  be 
placed  on  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process,  which  projects  sharply  forwards  about 
an  inch  below  the  clavicle,  while  the  ring  finger  is  pushed  into  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  coracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  ;  by  this  means  a  sub- 
coracoid  dislocation  is  recognized  by  the  approximation  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  to  the  process ;  the  fore-finger,  feeling  on  the  inner  side  of  "the  coracoid 
process  on  each  side,  would  at  once  recognize  the  difference  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  head  in  a  subclavicular  dislocation.  In  a  subglenoid  disloca- 
tion the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  somewhat  indistinctly  below  and  external 
to  the  coracoid  process.  In  a  subspinous  dislocation  the  prominence  of  the 
head  will  be  found  just  beneath  and  internal  to  the  process  of  bone  at  the 
back  of  the  acromion  before  mentioned.  If  by  means  of  the  examination  all 
dislocations  of  the  clavicle,  acromion,  and  humerus,  and  all  fractures  of  the 
clavicle  are  excluded,  the  Surgeon  must  next  carefrdly  examine  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  both  from  the  axilla,  and  by  the  finger  and  thumb  grasping  the  bone 
through  the  deltoid.    Increased  width  or  a  projecting  angle  of  bone  may  thus 
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be  felt  which  would  indicate  an  impacted  fracture.  In  fracture  of  the  surgical 
neck  the  end  of  the  upper  fragment  can  be  recognized  both  from  the  axilla  and 
below  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process.  Fracture  of  the  great  tuberosity  is  always 
complicated  with  partial  or  complete  dislocation,  and  would  be  recognized  only 
by  the  presence  of  the  signs  of  dislocation  with  crepitus  and  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  joint  in  position  after  reduction.  Having  thus  carefully  examined  by 
manipulation  we  must  proceed  to  measurement  This  is  done  by  flexing  the 
elbow  to  a  right  angle  and  measuring  from  the  point  of  bone  above  mentioned 
on  the  root  of  the  acromion  to  the  olecranon.  There  is  only  one  injury  in  which 
there  is  distinct  lengthening — the  subglenoid  dislocation  ;  in  the  subcoracoid 
dislocation  there  is  usually  a  very  little  shortening,  but  slight  lengthening  is 
also  said  to  occur  when  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  rather  lower  than  usual.  In 
fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  there  is  great  shortening — an  inch  or  more ;  in 
impacted  fracture  the  shortening  is  very  slight,  seldom  over  half  an  inch.  In 
injuries  of  the  clavicle  there  is  no  shortening.  Measurements  should  next  be 
taken  from  the  tip  of  the  acromion  to  the  middle  line  in  front ;  there  will  be 
shortening  in  all  fractures  of  the  clavicle  (except  that  between  the  ligaments) 
and  in  all  dislocations  of  the  acromion  and  clavicle.  In  other  injuries  the 
length  is  unaltered.  Finally  the  arm  must  be  examined  hy  passive  movement. 
In  all  dislocations  of  the  humerus  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  place  the 
hand  on  the  opposite  shoulder  with  the  elbow  touching  the  chest  in  front.  In 
unimpacted  fractures  the  movement  is  accompanied  by  great  pain  and  crepitus. 
In  fracture  of  the  clavicle  between  the  ligaments  the  crepitus  may  be  a  mere 
click  felt  on  raising  the  arm  over  the  head.  If  after  thorough  examination 
nothing  can  be  detected,  and  yet  the  patient  is  suffering  pain  with  inability  to 
move  the  joint,  the  deltoid  may  be  examined,  and  a  tender  spot  may  be  found. 
If  at  the  same  time  all  passive  movement  is  free  and  unaccompanied  by  pain, 
unless  the  muscle  is  stretched,  while  voluntary  contraction  of  the  muscle  la 
painful,  the  case  is  probably  one  of  bruise  of  the  deltoid  with  possibly  a  lacera- 
tion of  some  of  its  fibres.  If  there  is  slight  ftilness  about  the  shoulder,  with 
pain  on  passive  or  active  movement,  the  case  is  probably  one  of  inflammation 
of  the  joint  following  a  bruise. 

At  a  more  remote  period  from  the  injury,  intense  pain  while  at  rest,  aggrsr 
vated  by  movement,  may  be  due  to  neuritis  of  the  brachial  plexus  following  a 
strain,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  symptoms  described  in  the  chapter  on 
injuries  of  nerves. 

Paralysis  of  the  deltoid  from  a  blow  or  from  injury  of  ifie  circumflex  nerve 
may  simulate  a  dislocation,  the  shoulder  being  flattened  and  the  acromion 
projecting  :  but  here  the  mobility  of  the  joint,  and  the  presence  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  in  the  glenoid  ca\ity,  establish  the  absence  of  dislocation. 

The  Seduction  of  a  dislocated  humerus  may  be  conducted  on  four  different 
plans : — by  the  heel  in  the  axilla  ;  by  the  knee ;  or  by  drawing  the  arm  upwards; 
and  by  manipulation.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  the  patient  should,  if  strong, 
be  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform ;  when  his  muscles  are  paralysed  by 
this  agent,  but  little  force  is  required  to  effect  the  reduction,  the  Suigeon^s 
unaided  strength  usually  sufficing  for  this  purpose.  If  more  power,  however, 
should  be  required  than  he  can  exercise,  extension  may  be  made  by  assistants 
drawing  upon  a  towel  properly  fixed  round  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
or  else  by  the  pulleys  attached  to  the  same  part  of  the  limb. 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  dislocation  by  the  heel  in  the  axilla  is  a  most  effi* 
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cient  procedure  in  ordinary  cases.    In  adopting  this  plan,  the  patient  is  laid 
DpoD  bi§  back  npon  a  low  bed  or  conch,  or  even  on  the  ground  ;  the  Sai^eoii, 


pig.  >7S.— B^netion  of  « IHilocated  BbOBldsr-JiXnt  br  Um  H»1  In  (lie  Aillla. 

vaixa^  himself  upon  the  edge  of  this  on  the  same  side  as  the  dislocated  arm, 
ukn  the  limb  bj  the  n-rist,  and,  fixing  one  fix>t  finnly  upon  the  gronud,  places 
the  cnher,  covered  merely  with  the  stocking, 
nil  [tp  into  the  axilla,  so  that  the  heel  may 
pna  sgainit  the  lower  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  the  foot  act  upon  the  hnmemB(Fig.375). 
Ht^  then  draws  the  limb  steadily  downwards, 
and,  vben  it  is  disengaged  to  a  sufficient 
eiiint,  brings  the  hand  across  the  front  of 
[be  patient,  the  foot  acting  as  a  fiilcnun, 
^  irhich  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be 
rtdoced  by  being  pushed  upwards  and  out- 
vanls.  lliis  mode  ofrednction  is  especially 
serviceable  in  ordinary  dislocations  into 
[fie  axilla,  and  in  those  nnder  the  clavicle. 
Id  the  latter,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
I''  liraw  the  arm  more  obliquely  downwards 
in<l  tiackwards,  and  to  press  the  foot  somc- 
"bat  forwards  upon  the  head  of  the  bone, 
if:er  it  has  been  diseng^ed  by  being 
■ninght  below  the  coracoid  process. 
1.  The  reduction  by  Ike  hiee  in  the  arilla 
Fi;.  27G)  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle 
f  [he  last,  thongh  not  by  any  means  so 
r<'d  a  plan,  the  knee  being  too  large,  _    „ 

1         .    •  11       -         .L  .         ,   ^i_      FIS-  ITS.— BnlDcUim  of  i  MilocMiiiB  of  tba 

n'l  not  Ibllowmg  the  movements  of  the         Humcnu  i?  uc  ki>»  [u  uu  aiiiu. 
iruQtma  ao  readily  as  the  foot.  In  e^cting 

btr  reduction  by  this  means,  the  patient  is  seated  on  a  chair ;  and  the 
'nr^^wa,  standing  by  his  side  and  resting  one  foot  upon  the  chair,  places 
lis  knee  la  the  patient's  axilla.     He  then  seizes  the  paticnt*a  arm  above  the 
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elbow  with  his  right  hand,  and,  Bteadjing  the  acromion  with  his  left,  draws 
the  limb  well  away  ftom  the  body  and  then  depresses  it  across  the  knee :  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  thus  reduced. 

3.  Another  mode  of  reduction  which  will  be  found  to  succeed  in  almost  all 
cases  of  subglenoid  and  subcoracoid  dislocation  is  to  place  the  patient  npon  a 
low  chair  or  couch,  and  to  raise  the  arm  perpendteularly  by  tfw  side  of  (he  head, 
at  the  same  time  fixing  the  acromion  and  making  gentle  traction  upwards. 
The  Surgeon  should  stand  behind  the  patient,  and  in  many  cases  so  little  force 
is  required,  that  he  can  take  the  arm  in  one  hand  and  steady  the  acromion 
with  the  other.  Shoold  more  force  be  necessary,  an  assistant  may  steady  the 
shoulder,  or  the  Surgeon  may  use  his  foot  (Fig.  277).    When  the  boae  is  felt 


Fig.  277.— RalDctliin  of  IHilooitloi]  of  Urn  Hmtiarnj  b]r  the  perpandftmlu  niethoil. 

to  slip  io,  the  arm  must  be  brought  down  to  the  side,  while  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  held  outwards  by  the  hand  in  the  axilla.  In  this  mode  of  reduction 
the  antom  part  of  the  capsule  is  relaxed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  as  also 
is  the  deltoid,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  muscles  concerned  in 
keeping  up  the  displacement. 

4.  Redaction  by  the  following  manipulation  has  been  recommended  by 
Kocher  in  all  cases  of  subcoracoid  dislocation : — Seat  the  patient  in  a  chair, 
and  stand  by  his  side ;  then  flex  his  elbow  to  a  right  angle  and  {«e«  it 
inwards  as  for  ae  possible  towards  the  chest ;  then,  holding  the  elbow  in  one 
hand,  and  using  the  forearm  as  a  lever,  rotate  gently  and  steadily  outwards  till 
a  distinct  sense  of  resistance  is  felt ;  the  elbow  must  be  now  brought  forwarda, 
or  in  other  words  the  arm  must  be  raised,  with  a  slight  inclination  inwards ; 
finally,  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  opposite  shoulder,  by  which  a  movement  of 
rotation  inwards  is  impressed  on  the  humerus.  This  method,  which  was  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  dislociUions  produced  on  tlie  dead  body,  is  eo 
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devised  as  to  relax  the  tight  bands  of  the  capsule  and  to  make  the  opening 
gape.  This  method  has,  in  Eocher's  hands,  been  very  successful  even  with 
old  dislocations  :  thus,  he  has  successfully  reduced  one  at  three  weeks,  two  at 
five  weeks,  three  at  seven  weeks,  four  at  three  months,  and  two  at  four  months. 
In  one  case,  an  old  woman  of  70,  with  an  unreduced  dislocation  eight  weeks 
old,  fracture  of  the  arm  took  place,  and  reduction  became  impossible.  This 
method  has  been  found  extremely  successful  with  recent  dislocations  at  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital. 

If  these  simpler  methods  fail,  or  the  dislocation  be  of  old  standing,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  pulleys  in  order  to  effect  reduction.  In 
applying  these  the  scapula  must  be  firmly  fixed,  the  counter-extension  being 
made  by  passing  the  patient's  arm  through  a  slit  in  the  middle  of  a  jack-towel, 
which  should  be  fibced  firmly  to  a  hook  or  staple  in  the  wall.  The  extending 
force  may  then  be  applied  immediately  above  the  elbow  ;  and  traction  being 
made  slowly  and  steadily  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  limb.  The  head 
of  the  bone  should  be  directed  to  the  glenoid  cavity  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Surgeon's  hands,  so  soon  as  it  has  come  on  a  level  with  it.  In  this  way  dis- 
locations of  the  humerus  of  many  weeks'  or  even  months'  standing  have  been 
sucoessfdlly  reduced ;  but  in  employing  these  powerful  means,  especially  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  Surgeon  should  always  bear  in  mind  that, 
unless  care  be  taken,  serious  mischief,  even  laceration  of  the  axillary  artery, 
may  result  (pp.  634,  685). 

After  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  has  been  reduced,  the  limb  should  be 
firmly  fixed  to  the  side  for  at  least  two  weeks.  It  may  then  be  put  in  a  sling 
for  another  fortnight :  and,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  passive  motion,  with  fric- 
tion, may  be  employed.  If  inflammation  occur  about  the  joint,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  leeches  and  evaporating  lotions. 

After  reduction,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  drawn 
npwards  and  outwards  under  and  against  the  acromion,  owing  evidently  to  the 
deltoid  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles  not  being  counterbalanced  in  their  actions 
by  those  that  have  been  separated  from  the  head  of  the  bone. 

Compoiuid  Dislooation  of  the  Kead  of  the  Knmams  is  a  rare  accident. 
I  have,  however,  seen  two  cases  of  it,  and  in  two  directions :  downwards— 
Subglenoid,  and  inwards — Subearacoid.  In  both  cases  redaction  was  efiected, 
and  the  patients  did  well.  In  it,  even  though  the  injury  be  extensive,  it  is 
better  not  to  amputate  if  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  be  uninjured.  The 
limb  may  be  saved  by  reducing  the  bone  at  once ;  and  the  wound  should  be 
treated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  wounds  of  joints. 
If  the  axillary  artery  be  ruptured,  either  completely  or  through  its  inner  and 
middle  coats,  obstruction  to  the  arterial  circulation  of  the  arm  will  ensue,  and 
amputation  must  be  performed  through  the  articulation. 

Complieatioiui. — ^A  Simple  Dislocation  of  the  Head  of  the  Humerus,  with 
Rupture  of  the  Axillary  Artery  and  the  formation  of  a  diffiised  axillary  aneu* 
rism,  is  serious  but  fortunately  rare.  The  treatment  will  be  discussed  when 
treating  of  rupture  of  the  artery  during  attempted  reduction  of  an  old  dis- 
location. 

A  very  serious  accident,  and  apparently  difficult  to  treat,  consists  in  the 
complication  of  a  Dislocation  of  the  Humerus  with  Fracture  through  the  Epi- 
physis of  the  displaced  bone.  A  case  of  this  kind,  to  which  I  was  called,  is 
described  at  page  637. 
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When  the  dislocation  is  complicated  with  a  Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the 
Bone,  it  should  be  reduced  at  once  by  putting  the  fracture  up  very  iSrmly,  and 
then  attempting  the  reduction  by  one  of  the  usual  methods.  In  the  cases  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  (p.  637),  I  succeeded  without  difficulty  by 
means  of  the  heel  in  the  axilla.  The  fracture  must  then  be  treated  by  lateral 
splints. 

Congenital  Disloeations  of  tho  Shonldoisjoint  have  attracted  much 
attention.  R.  W.  Sndth  has  ascertained,  by  post  mortem  examination,  the 
existence  of  two  varieties  of  this  condition — the  Subcoracoid  and  Subacromiai 
luxations.  In  these  there  is  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  arm, 
the  motions  of  which  are  extremely  limited,  whilst  those  of  the  scapula  are 
pretematurally  great.  The  condition  of  the  bones  is  also  remarkable.  In  a 
case  of  congenital  subacromial  luxation  of  both  shoulders  there  was  no  trace 
of  a  glenoid  cavity ;  but  a  well-formed  socket  existed  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  neck  of  the  scapula,  receiving  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  was  small 
and  distorted.  These  dislocations,  though  existing  from  birth,  usually 
become  more  marked  as  age  advances,  but  are  necessarily  irremediable,  in 
consequence  of  the  malformation  of  the  osseous  structures  and  the  wasting 
of  the  muscles. 

Old  Unrednoad  IMalooatiou  of  the  Kead  of  tho  Knmams  are  not  nn- 
frequently  met  with.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  pain  and  immobility  about  the  shoulder  at  first ;  but  after  a  time 
the  head  of  the  humerus  forms  a  new  bed  for  itself,  and  the  movements  of  the 
arm  become  freer  and  less  painful,  so  that  eventually  a  limb,  useful  for  all 
except  the  overhead  movements,  results. 

In  cases  of  old  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  question  as  to 
the  advisability  of  attempting  reduction  always  presents  itself  to  the  Surgeon. 
As  a  general  rule  this  should  always  be  attempted  under  chloroform,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  at  p.  632,  if  only  a  few  weeks  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  then  it  will  usually  be  attended 
with  success.  Reduction  has  been  effected  in  many  cases  at  much  later  periods 
than  this ;  by  Brodhurst,  after  twenty-five  weeks  had  elapsed ;  by  Smith 
(U.S.),  after  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  months  ;  by  Malgaigne,  after  eight 
months ;  by  Caron  du  Pillard,  after  six  months ;  and  by  S<^dillot,  after  a 
year.  By  the  use  of  the  subcutaneous  division  of  muscles,  &c.,  Dieffenbach  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  after  it  had 
existed  two  years.  In  many  cases,  however,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
these,  the  Surgeon  will  fail,  notwithstanding  the  most  persevering  attempts 
at  reduction  ;  and  in  others  again,  certain  accidents  have  occurred,  which 
every  Surgeon  should  bear  in  mind,  so  as  to  render  him  cautions  in  his 
proceedings. 

The  Accidents  that  have  occurred  in  attempts  at  reducing  old-standing  dislo- 
cations of  the  head  of  the  humerus  are  such  as  may  arise  either  from  the 
employment  of  an  undue  amount  of  force,  from  the  separation  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  from  the  adhesions  that  it  has  contracted  in  its  new  situation,  or 
from  pathological  changes  in  the  limb  itself.  Among  the  first  are  laceration 
and  bruising  of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  muscles,  with  extra- 
vasation of  blood  :  amongst  the  latter  are  fracture  of  the  humerus,  laceration 
of  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  and  avulsion  of  the  limb. 

Fracture  of  the  humerus  has  occurred  in  the  practice  of  many  Surgeons  of 
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eminence.  It  has  happened  to  Petit,  Polt,  Larrey,  B^rard,  Denonvilliers,  and 
others.  The  surgical  neck  of  the  bone  appears  to  have  usually  given  way  ; 
and  the  accident  has  not  occurred  so  much  from  forcible  extension,  as  in 
carrying  the  arm  across  the  chest  so  as  to  tilt  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its 
place,  when  the  shaft  becomes  exposed  to  fracture  by  pressure  in  a  transverse 
direction.  Such  an  accident  necessarily  prevents  all  further  attempt  at 
reduction. 

Fracture  of  the  ribSj  by  the  pressure  exercised  against  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  some  cases. 

The  extravasation  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the 
axilla  has  occasionally  occurred,  without  any  evidence  of  the  rupture  of  one  of 
the  main  vessels.  In  these  cases  the  swelling  has  gradually  subsided  under  the 
employment  of  ordinary  treatment,  by  rest  and  evaporating  lotions. 

More  serious  by  far  than  this  is  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  large  blood-vessels 
in  the  axilla.  This  may  happen  either  from  the  pressure  of  the  Surgeon's  heel — 
as  in  a  case  reported  by  Hamilton,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  a 
dislocation  of  old  standing  by  this  means,  the  Surgeon  unfortunately  for- 
getting to  remove  his  boot,  and  thus  contusing  and  lacerating  the  artery— or 
from  the  humerus  having  become  adherent  to  the  vessel,  and  lacerating  it  when 
torn  away.  The  instances  on  record  of  laceration  of  the  axillary  artery,  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  a  difhise  traumatic  aneurism  in  the  axilla,  in 
the  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  are  so  numerous — there  being  at  least  twelve 
cases  in  the  records  of  surgery — as  to  act  as  a  warning  to  the  Surgeon  not 
to  employ  too  much  force. 

In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases — in  at  least  ten  out  of  the  twelve — the 
diffused  traumatic  aneurism  appeared  inmiediately  after  the  employment  of 
forcible  and  long-continued  extension.  In  the  remaining  two  instances,  the 
aneurismal  tumour  did  not  appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  In 
Dupuytren's  case  a  woman,  ()0  years  of  age,  had  reduced  a  dislocation  into 
the  axilla  of  six  weeks*  standing.  Two  or  three  months  after  this,  a  tumour 
appeared  in  the  armpit.  This  was  mistaken  for  an  abscess,  and  opened ; 
arterial  bleeding  ensued,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  eighth  day,  from 
eecondary  hsemorrhage.  In  N^laton's  case  the  patient,  also  an  old  woman,  had 
a  subglenoid  dislocation  which  was  easily  reduced.  But  an  aneurism  appeared 
in  the  axilla,  which,  three  months  after  the  reduction,  compelled  that  dis- 
tinguished Surgeon  to  tie  the  subclavian.  Both  these  aneurisms  were  probably 
circumscribed. 

Dupnytren's  case  was  not  the  only  one  in  which  the  fatal  mistake  was  com- 
mitted of  opening  the  aneurism  in  the  axilla — the  same  was  done  by  Pelletan, 
vrho  mistook  the  tumour  for  an  emphysema  ;  the  result  being  of  necessity  fatal. 
In  cases  reported  by  Verduc,  Petit,  Platner,  and  Leudet,  the  aneurism  was 
allowed  to  run  its  course  unchecked  by  efficient  surgical  treatment,  and  in 
every  instance  proved  fatal  by  the  sac  giving  way,  and  secondary  haemorrhage 
ensuing.  Sir  G.  Bell  records  a  case  that  occurred  at  the  Newcastle  Infirmary, 
in  which  the  pectoral  muscles  as  well  as  the  artery  were  torn,  and  immediate 
amputation  became  necessary.  In  four  cases  the  subclavian  artery  has  been 
ligatured.  All  these  happened  in  America ;  two  to  Gibson,  one  to  Blackman 
of  Cincinnati,  and  one  to  Warren.  Three  of  them  proved  fatal  by  secondary 
hsemorrhage,  Warren's  being  the  only  one  in  which  recovery  took  place. 

What  Treatment  should  be  adopted  in  this  distressing  accident  ?    If  the 
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aneurism  be  left  to  itself,  or  be  treated  by  inefficient  means,  it  most  necessarily 
prove  fatal  by  its  rupture  or  sloughing  and  secondary  haemorrhage.  The 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  is  not  very  promising,  as  a  fatal  result  occurred  in 
three  out  of  the  four  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  for  diffuse  aneurism, 
N61aton's  case  having  been  circumscribed.  In  these  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  apply  to  these  cases  the  usual  principle  of  treat 
ment  that  is  adopted  in  cases  of  diffused  axillary  aneurism  from  other  causes  ; 
viz.,  to  compress  the  subclavian,  lay  open  the  sac,  turn  out  coagula,  and  tie  the 
torn  artery  at  the  seat  of  injury. 

In  one  case,  the  dislocation  being  of  twenty  days*  standing,  and  the  patient 
a  female  26  years  old,  Froriep  states  that  reduction  was  followed  by  sudden 
and  extensive  tumefaction  of  the  axilla,  syncope,  and  death  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  A  post  mortem  examination  disclosed  laceration  of  the  axillary  vein.  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  internal  injury  to  account  for  death. 

Injury  to  the  axillary  nerves  during  reduction  leading  to  paralysis  of  the 
arm  has  also  been  described.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  BiUroth  as 
having  occurred  in  a  patient  under  his  care  at  Zurich.  The  dislocation  was  of 
nine  months'  standing,  and  had  been  attended  by  partial  paralysis  of  the 
arm  and  some  muscular  atrophy.  The  reduction  was  followed  by  total 
paralysis,  which  Billroth  attributes  to  laceration  of  the  axiUary  nerves  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  become  adherent  to  the  bone.  In  the  case  recorded 
by  Flaubert,  already  alluded  to,  four  of  the  nerves  were  torn  from  their  attach- 
ments to  the  cord. 

Besides  these  accidents,  other  evil  consequences  have  occasionally  followed 
prolonged  attempts  at  reducing  old  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  such  as  sudden 
death  from,  syncope^  and  exhaustion.  Guerin's  remarkable  case  of  avulsion  of 
the  limb  at  the  elbow  in  a  woman  63  years  of  age,  in  an  attempt  to  restore  a 
dislocated  humerus  three  months  after  the  luxation  had  occurred,  is  an  instance 
of  an  accident  that  is  as  yet  unique  in  the  records  of  surgery.  In  this  case 
no  undue  amount  of  force  seems  to  have  been  used,  but  the  tissues  of  the 
limb  had  become  softened — ^partly  probably  from  disuse,  partly  from  senile 
changes. 

In  the  event  of  the  Surgeon  being  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  at  reduction, 
he  must  endeavour,  by  means  of  frictions  and  passive  motion,  to  restore,  aa  far 
as  practicable,  the  utility  of  the  limb.  In  some  of  these  cases  of  old  reduced 
dislocation  I  have  succeeded  in  very  materially  improving  its  condition  by 
putting  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  moving  the  limb 
freely  to  and  fro  so  as  to  loosen,  stretch,  and  break  up  the  adhesions  about  the 
head  of  the  bone  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  attempts  at  reduction,  even 
though  unsuccessful  in  replacing  the  head  of  the  bone,  are  often  of  great  use 
in  improving  the  mobility  of  the  limb. 

In  cases  of  old  standing,  where  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  large  veaseU 
and  ner\'es  are  present,  and  where  there  is  danger  of  their  being  injured  in  tlie 
attempt  at  reduction,  Billroth  recommends  excision  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  by  Langenbeck  in  a  case  of  paralysis  from 
pressure. 

Dislocations  of  the  Elbow  are  extremely  common.  According  to 
Kronlein  they  form  27  per  cent,  of  all  dislocations.  They  occur  with  special 
frequency  in  children  ;  thus,  out  of  94  cases  of  dislocation  of  both  bones  back- 
wards collected  by  Kronlein,  22  occurred  in  children  under  10  years  of  a^o. 
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and  44  between  10  and  20.  Dislocations  of  the  elbow  are  most  commonly 
caused  by  indirect  violence,  chiefly  Mb  on  the  hand  complicated  by  a  twist  of 
the  joint.  In  other  cases  they  may  be  the  result  of  direct  violence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  much  swelling  speedily  sets  in,  their  signs  are  obscured, 
and  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  proportionately  difficult ;  more  especially  when 
the  dislocation  happens  to  be  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones.  In  these  cases,  indeed,  it  is  only  by  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  normal  relations  of  the  osseous  points,  and  by  a  comparison 
between  those  of  opposite  sides,  that  the  Surgeon  can  detect  the  true  nature  of 
the  injury. 

The  Varitttiefl  of  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint  are  very  numerous,  either 
both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  or  only  one  being  displaced. 

1.  Both  Bones. — The  most  common  dislocation  is  that  in  which  both  bones 
are  thrown  Backwards,  without  fracture  of  the  ooronoid  process.  In  rare 
cases,  however,  this  process  may  be  broken  oflf.  This  injury  is  readily  recog- 
nized by  the  projection  backwards  of  the  olecranon,  carrying  with  it  the 
tendon  of  the  triceps.  The  articular  end  of  the  humerus  also  can  be  felt 
projecting  in  front  of  the  elbow.  When  the  coronoid  process  is  not  broken  off, 
it  is  fixed  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  the  fore-arm  being 
immovably  placed  in  its  new  position.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  this  process 
is  fractured,  there  is  great  mobility  about  the  joint,  and  crepitation  may  be 
felt  as  the  arm  is  drawn  forwards. 

Dislocation  of  both  bones  Forwards  can  scarcely  occur  without  fracture  of 
the  olecranon.  Rare  as  this  accident  must  be,  there  are  at  least  five  cases  on 
record  by  Colston,  Lana,  Delpech,  Canton,  Forbes  of  Philadelphia,  and  Date, 
in  which  the  bones  have  been  so  displaced  without  this  process  being  broken. 
In  this  injury  the  elongation  of  the  forearm,  the  projection  of  the  condyles  of 
the  humerus,  the  presence  of  the  sigmoid  notch  in  iront  of  the  arm,  and  the 
depression  of  the  posterior  surface  of  this  bone,  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently 
easy.  In  one  case  at  University  College  Hospital,  the  injury  was  produced  by 
the  patient,  a  man  20  years  of  age,  slipping  on  the  pavement  and  foiling  on  his 
elbow.  In  this  instance  the  elbow  was  much  bent ;  it  could  be  brought  to  a 
right  angle,  and  straightened  considerably.  The  fore-arm  was  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  longer  than  its  fellow.  The  condyles  of  the  humerus  were  on  a  level 
with  the  olecranon ;  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  was  very  tight,  and  the  sigmoid 
notch  could  be  plainly  felt  on  the  fore  part  of  the  arm.  The  head  of  the  radius 
could  also  be  felt  in  front  of  the  humerus.  In  the  case  recorded  in  the  Lancet^ 
1872,  by  Date  of  Crewkerne,  the  dislocation  was  forwards  and  outwards,  so 
that  the  head  of  the  radius  lay  outside  the  external  condyle.  At  the  same  time, 
the  epiphysis  at  the  inner  condyle  was  separated.  When  the  olecranon  is 
broken  off,  there  is  elongation  of  the  fore-arm  and  great  mobility,  but  the 
detached  fragment  can  be  felt  behind  the  humerus. 

The  LfttonJ  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  is  almost  invariably  in- 
complete ;  either  the  head  of  the  radius  hitching  against  the  internal  condyle, 
or  the  ulna  coming  into  contact  with  the  external  one.  Complete  lateral 
dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  is  excessively  rare  :  the  only  instance 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  a  luxation  outwards,  reported  by  N^laton,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  woodcut. 
The  ulna  or  radius  alone  may  be  displaced  ;  and  in  some  cases,  both  bones 

are  didocated,  but  in  opposite  directions. 
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3.  Ulnft. — The  only  dislocation  to  which  the  ulna  nloncis  anbject  is  that  in 
a  direction  Baoknrda.  Although  this  dieplacemcnt  may  occnr  in  an  oncom- 
plicated  form,  it  is  more  freqaently  associated  with  more  or  less  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  radius.  When  it  occurs,  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  olecranon  backwards,  and  by  the  head  of  the  radins  being  felt  in 
its  normal  situation,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  movements  of  pronation  and 
supination.  In  some  extremely  rare  casea  the  coronoid  process  is  fractured  at 
the  same  time,  causing  ready  disappearance  and  recurrence  of  the  dislocation, 
with  crepitus. 

3,  B&diiu. — The  radius  alone  may  be  dislocated  fonmrds,  hacheardg,  or 
outwards.  The  dislocation  Forwards  is  by  far  the  most  common.  In  the 
many  instances  of  it  that  I  have  seen,  it  has  resulted  from  a  fall  on  the  palm 
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of  the  hand,  by  which  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  driven  backwards,  while 
the  upper  end  is  tilted  forwards  with  the  whole  force  of  the  leverage  of  the 
bone,  and  in  (his  wny,  rupturing  the  annular  ligament,  is  thrown  against  the 
external  condyle.  The  signs  of  this  displacement  are  the  following.  The  fore- 
arm is  slightly  fleicd,  and  in  a  mid  state  between  pronation  and  supination  ; 
any  attempt  at  completing  the  latter  position  occasions  great  pain,  as  does  also 
the  endeavour  to  straighten  the  arm.  Tbe  ellxiw  can  be  bent  only  to  an  obtuse 
angle,  in  consequence  of  the  head  of  the  radius  being  suddenly  brought  up 
against  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  t^inst  which  it  strikes  with  a  sudden 
shock  (Figs.  27S,  :^80).    On  rotating  tbe  radius  mnch  pain  ia  experienced. 
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and  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  to  roll  on  the  fore  part  of  the  humems, 
the  external  condyle  of  which  projects  unnaturally,  with  a  distinct  hollow 
beneath  it  where  the  head  of  the  radius  should  be.  The  hand  and  arm  can 
be  fully  pronated,  but  cannot  be  supinated  more  than  half  way.  The  whole  of 
the  outer  side  of  the  arm  is  deformed,  being  carried  somewhat  upwards  (Fig. 
279).  The  rupttire  of  the  annular  ligament  in  this  dislocation  makes  it  Tery 
difficult  to  keep  the  head  of  the  radius  properly  fixed,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  displacement. 

In  some  cases,  and  indeed  not  unfrequently,  there  is  ineompleta  diilooa- 
tion  of  the  radius  forwarcUiy  arising  either  from  falls  upon  the  hand,  or  from 
violent  twists  of  the  forearm.  In  these  we  have  the  preceding  signs,  though 
less  marked.  The  most  characteristic  symptom,  however,  is  the  patient^s 
inability  to  flex  the  forearm  upon  the  arm.  This  he  can  never  do  to  a  greater 
extent  than  to  bring  the  elbow  to  a  right  angle  (Fig.  278).  On  being  told  to 
touch  the  tip  of  his  shoulder  with  his  fore-finger,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to 
do  so. 

The  dislocation  of  the  radius  Backwards  is  extremely  rare  ;  it  may  always 
be  recognized  by  the  head  of  that  bone  being  felt  subcutaneously,  behind  the 
external  condyle ;  the  movements  of  the  elbow,  and  of  the  radius  especiaUy, 
being  at  the  same  time  very  limited  and  painful. 

Dislocation  of  the  radius  Outwards  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the 
last  injury,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  thrown  on  the  outer  side  of  the  external 
condyle,  where  it  is  felt  under  the  skin,  rolling  as  the  hand  is  moved.  The 
natural  motions  of  the  joint  are  of  course  greatly  interfered  with. 

The  radius  and  ulna  are  sometimes  displaced  in  Opposite  Sirectioxis,  the 
ulna  being  thrown  backwards^  and  the  radius/onmrefo.  This  injury,  of  which 
I  have  seen  two  instances  at  the  hospital,  usually  results  from  heavy  falls  upon 
the  hand,  with  a  wrench  of  the  limb  at  the  same  time,  as  when  a  person  is 
thrown  out  of  a  carriage  and  alights  upon  his  hands,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  bones  are  twisted  and  displaced  in  opposite  directions.  The  deformity  is  of 
course  great,  but  is  readily  recognized  by  the  combination  of  the  characters  of 
the  two  forms  of  displacement^  provided  an  examination  be  made  before  the 
swelling,  which  rapidly  sets  in,  has  come  on. 

Complicatioxis. — Dislocations  of  the  elbow-joint  are  very  frequently  com- 
plicated with  fracture  of  one  or  oth«r  condyle  of  the  humerus,  of  the  olecranon, 
and — ^more  rarely,  as  we  have  akeady  seen  in  displacement  of  the  ulna — 
of  the  coronoid  process.  In  these  complicated  injuries  an  exact  diagnosis  is 
often  extremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  laxity  and  mobility  of  the  parts,  and  to 
the  great  tumefaction  that  accompanies  accidents  of  this  description. 

Diagnosis. — For  the  diagnosis  of  these  various  injuries  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  relative  bearing  of  the  different  osseous  points  is  essential,  but  an 
accurate  comparison  of  the  injured  with  the  sound  limb  is  equally  important. 
Dislocation  of  both  bones  backwards  most  nearly  resembles  separation  of  the 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  but  the  distinction  can  usually  be  easily  made 
by  attention  to  the  rules  laid  down  on  page  572. 

The  mode  of  Beduetioii  in  dislocations  of  the  elbow- joint  varies  according 
as  the  ulna  is  displaced  or  not.  When  the  ulna  is  dislocated,  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  be  thrown,  and  whether  the  radius  be  displaced  at  the  same 
time  or  not,  the  great  obstacle  to  reduction  is  the  hitching  of  the  processes  of 
the  bone  against  the  articular  end  of  the  humerus.    If  either  the  olecranon  or 
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coronoid  process  be  fractured,  this  entaD^lement  cannot  take  place,  and  the 

joint  then  readily  slips  into  its  position,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain 

it  there.    The  redaction  of  the  displaced  ulna,  when  nncomplicated  by  ^witnre, 

may  always  be  effected,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  recommended,  by  bending  the  arm 

over  the  knee.    The  patient  being  seated  on  a  chair,  the  Snigeon  rests  one 

foot  upon  the  Beat,  and,  placing  the  knee  in  the  bend  of  the  injored  elbow, 

grasps  the  forearm  with  both  hands  (Fig.  281) ;  fixing  the  arm,  he  presses  the 

knee  firmly  ^lainst  the  inner  aspect  of  tlie  forearm,  so  as  to  disengage  the 

ulna  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hnmerus,  and  at  the  same  time  he  bends  or 

pnshcs  the  forearm  into  proper  position,  mto  which,  indeed,  it  has  a  tendency 

to  return  by  the  action  of  its  own  muscles, 

so  soon  as  the  opposing  osseous  surfaces 

are  separated. 

In  dislocations  of  the  radins,  this  move- 
ment across  the  knee  is  not  necessary.  AH 
that  is  required  is  to  fi^  the  upper  arm, 
and  then,  employing  ext€nsion  tiota  the 
wrist,  to  straighten  the  arm  well ;  when, 
by  bending  the  elbow  at  right  angles,  the 
head  of  the  radius  may  be  pressed  into  a 
proper  position. 

After  reduction  has  been  effected,  the 
limb  should  be  firmly  put  up  in  lateral 
anguUtr  splints,  the  hand  being  kept  semi- 
prone.    If  the  radius  have  been  displaced, 
a  pad  shonld  be  applied  over  its  head,  so  as 
to  prevent  a  return  of  the  diBplacement, 
which  is  very  apt  to  occur  when  the  or- 
bicular ligament  is  torn.   In  the  case  of  dis- 
location of  the  radius  fortvarda,  however, 
reduction  is  best  maintained  by  placing 
the  arm  in  the  extended  position,  and  sp> 
Fig.381.— Diiiaotiaiiortiituinciiodaeiioii.    plying  a  straight  Splint,  Well  padded,  along 
the  palmar  aspect  of  the  limb^    The  in- 
flammation which  usually  results  must  be  combated  by  the  application  of 
evaporating  lotionB.     When  it  has  subsided,  passive  motion  may  be  com- 
menced, and  irictions  and  douches  employed,  so  as  to  remove  the  stiflhess  that 
is  apt  to  be  left  about  the  joint. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  is  complicated  with  fracture  of  some 
part  of  the  articular  ends,  and  in  which  the  dt^fsosis  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  injury,  owing  to  the  swelling  or  other  causes,  has  not  been  very  clesort j 
made  out,  the  joint  should  be  placed  in  as  good  a  position  as  possible,  by  a 
process  of  traction,  flexion,  and  moulding,  so  as  to  bring  the  osseous  points 
into  proper  bearing  with  one  another;  the  angular  splints  must  then  be  applied 
and  local  antiphlogistic  treatment  employed.  At  the  end  of  a  mouth  or  fire 
weeks  passive  motion  may  be  conmicn(%d,  lest  permanent  rigidity,  which  is 
very  apt  to  supervene,  come  on. 

Ootnponnd  DialooRtloiu  of  tlM  Xlbow  are  always  very  serious  injuries, 
although  by  the  employment  of  a  rigorous  antiseptic  treatment  their  gravity 
may  be  much  lessened.     By  these  means  a  nsefUl  joint  may  usually  be  saved 
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when  the  soft  parts  are  not  too  extensively  lacerated,  without  any  operative 
interference.  In  other  cases  the  Surgeon  may  often  have  to  decide  between 
resection  of  the  articular  ends  and  amputation  of  the  arm.  Should  the  soft 
structures  be  extensively  contused  and  torn,  the  brachial  artery  or  the  median 
ner\'e  injured,  and  the  bones  fractured  as  well  as  dislocated,  amputation  will 
be  the  safer  course.  In  determining  on  the  line  of  practice,  however,  the 
Surgeon  will  be  guided  by  the  considerations  stated  at  p.  575,  in  reference  to 
compound  fracture  of  this  joint.  In  some  instances  recovery  has  taken  place 
with  a  very  useful  limb,  even  after  severe  compound  dislocation  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  complicated  with  rupture  of  the  brachial  artery. 

Old-standing  Dialocationfl  of  the  Slbow  are  reduced  with  much  difficulty 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  ulna  is  completely  displaced  ;  this  is  owing  rather  to 
the  interlocking  of  the  irregular  articular  surfaces  and  to  the  formation  of 
adhesions  in  the  torn  capsule  and  around  the  displaced  bones,  than  to  muscular 
contraction.  The  tendon  of  the  triceps,  and  even  that  of  the  biceps,  has 
been  divided  in  some  of  these  cases  of  old-standing  dislocation  of  the  elbow, 
in  order  to  facilitate  reduction.  In  those  instances  in  which  I  have  done  this 
operation  or  seen  it  adopted,  but  little,  if  any,  good  has  resulted  ;  and  I  have 
known  troublesome  sloughing  to  ensue.  As  a  general  rule,  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  found  extremely  difficult,  even  under  ansssthesia  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  pulleys,  to  reduce  an  ulna  that  has  been  completely  dislocated  for  more 
than  a  month.  When  the  ulna  is  only  partially  dislocated,  even  though  the 
radius  be  completely  displaced,  reduction  may  be  effected  without  much  diffi- 
culty at  a  very  much  later  period — ^it  is  said,  as  late  as  two  years  after  the 
accident ;  but  here  the  difficulty  is  not  to  effect  but  to  maintain  the  reduction 
and  keep  the  bone  in  position,  as  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  slip  forwards 
and  outwards.  Provided  a  dislocated  elbow  can  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  allow 
the  forearm  to  be  bent  at  a  right  angle,  a  useful  arm  will  be  left. 

Dislocations  of  the  Wrist  are  of  rare  occurrence  ;  so  much  so,  that  their 
existence  has  been  denied  by  Dupuytren  and  other  modem  Surgeons  of  great 
experience.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius,  more  especially  of  an  impacted  character,  have  often  been  mistaken 
for  these  displacements,  yet  there  can  be  now  no  question  that  they  do  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  occur.  Any  doubt  that  may  formerly  have  existed 
upon  this  point,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  jwst  mortem  examinations,  has 
been  in  recent  years  cleared  up  by  the  dissections  of  cases  that  have  been  made 
by  Marjolin  and  Voillermier.  The  observations  of  these  Surgeons,  together 
with  those  previously  made  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  tend  to  show  that  dislocation 
of  the  Hand  and  Carpna  from  the  radius  may  take  place  either  backwards 
or  fcrtcarda. 

These  accidents  are  occasioned  either  by  fells  on  the  palm,  or  by  the  hand 
being  forcibly  bent  forwards.  In  falls  on  the  pahn  the  hand  may  be  thrown 
forwards  under  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  lying  on  their  palmar  aspect.  In 
forcible  bending  of  the  hand  forwards  there  may  be  displacement  of  it  and  the 
carpus  backwards  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 

In  the  XKflloeation  of  the  Hand  and  Cavpiu  Baokwavda— the  Donal 
displacement — there  will  be  shortening  of  the  length  of  the  limb  below  the 
elbow,  with  a  large  dorsal  prominence  occasioned  by  the  carpus  overlapping 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  which  bone  will  be  felt  and  seen  as  a  projection 
on  the  palmar  side.    In  the  other  variety  of  radio-carpal  dislocation,  the 
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Fig.  282.— Dislocation  of  tJie  Hand  and  Cari>us 

forwards. 


Hand  and  Carpiu  aire  tlirown  Forwards  under  the  radioB  and  ulna  on 
their  Palmar  aspect.  This  dislocation  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  taken  from  a  cast  sent  to  me  by  Cadge  of  Norwich  (Fig.  282).  In  it 
the  projection  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  form  a  concave  line  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  overlapping  the  carpus,  which 
lies  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  radius. 

The  Diagnosis  of  these  injuries  has  to  be  made  from  sprains  of  the  wrist, 
from  simple  and  from  impacted  fractures  of  the  radius.  From  sprains  of  the 
wrist,  the  great  and  prominent  deformity  will  at  once  enable  the  Surgeon  to 
distinguish  a  dislocation.  From  simple  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
the  peculiar  deformity,  and  the  absence  of  crepitus,  will  afford  ready  means  of 

diagnosis.  It  is  from  the  impacted 
fracture  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
radius  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish a  dislocation.  In  the  disloca- 
tion, however,  the  general  laxity  of  the 
wrist-joint,  the  greater  readiness  with 
which  the  deformity  is  removed,  the 
peculiar  and  abrupt  swelling,  and  the 
absence  of  obliquity  of  the  hand  to- 
wards the  radial  side,  n^ill  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  distinguish  the  true  nature 
of  the  injury. 
The  Treahnent  of  these  cases  is  simple, 
and  in  accordance  with  general  principles.  Reduction,  which  is  readily  effected, 
must  be  maintained  by  the  application  of  antero-posterior  splints  of  sufficient 
length  to  take  in  the  hand. 

Compound  Dislooation  of  tha  Wriat,  without  fracture  of  the  bones  of 
the  fore-arm,  is  a  rare  accident.  In  one  such  case  which  came  under  my  care 
at  the  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  injury  inflicted  on  the  arm  by  machinery, 
the  hand  was  thrown  forwards,  the  radius  projecting  backwards,  and  the  soft 
structures  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  joint  were  so  extensively  torn  through 
as  to  necessitate  amputation.  The  Treatment  of  such  a  case  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  soft  parts.  If  these  be  not  very  extensively 
injured,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  save  the  limb  ;  but  if  they  be  widely  torn 
through,  the  arteries  and  nerves  lacerated,  and  the  tendons  perhaps  hanging 
out,  amputation  will  be  required ;  this  occurred,  and  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, in  the  case  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  This  will  be  rendered  more 
imperative  if  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  be  comminuted  as  well. 

Congenital  Dialooation  of  the  Wrist  may  take  place  either  forwards  or 
backwards.  The  limb  is  in  either  case  greatly  deformed.  The  bones  are 
shortened  and  altered  in  shape,  more  especially  the  lower  end  of  the  radius^ 
The  muscles  are  also  shortened,  the  extensor  tendons  forming  a  sharp  angle  as 
they  pass  over  the  carpus. 

Dislocations  of  Single  Boxes  of  the  Carpus  are  by  no  means  frequent. 
The  bone  that  is  most  commonly  displaced  is  the  Oa  Xagnnm.  This  accident 
usually  happens  from  falls,  in  which  the  hand  is  violently  bent  forwards,  in 
coiise<]ueuce  of  which  this  bone  starts  out  from  its  articulations,  projecting  as  a 
round  hard  tumour  on  the  back  of  the  wnst  op{>osite  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  middle  finger.    It  may  be  readily  reduced  by  being  pressed  upon  while  at 
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the  same  time  the  hand  is  extended.  There  is,  however,  a  great  tendency  for 
this  bone  to  slip  oat  again,  leaving  considerable  wea^ess  of  the  joint ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  two  cases  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  patients  found  it 
necessary  to  wear  artificial  supports. 

The  Pisifbrm  Bone  is  occasionally  dislocated  upwards.  In  a  case  under 
my  care,  it  was  displaced  by  an  effort  to  lift  a  heavy  weight,  and  drawn  up  the 
arm  to  a  distance  of  nearly  an  inch  by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

A  case  some  time  ago  occurred  to  me,  at  the  Hospital,  in  which  the  Beini- 
Ivnar  Bone  was  dislocated.  The  patient  had  fallen  from  a  height,  injuring 
his  spine,  and  doubling  his  right  hand  under  him*  On  examining  the  wrist,  a 
small  hard  tumour  was  felt  projecting  on  its  dorsal  aspect ;  it  readily  disap- 
peared on  extending  the  hand  and  employing  firm  pressure,  but  started  up 
again  so  soon  as  the  wrist  was  forcibly  flexed.  It  was  evident  that  this  bone 
belonged  to  the  first  row  of  the  carpus,  articulating  with  the  radius ;  and  from 
its  size,  ita  position  towards  the  radial  side  of  the  carpus,  and  its  shape,  which 
could  be  very  distinctly  made  out  through  the  integuments,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  the  semilunar  bone.  Taaffe,  of  Brighton,  has  related  a  case 
in  which  the  semilunar  bone  was  dislocated  anteriorly,  so  that  it  projected 
upwards  and  forwards  between  the  radius  and  ulna. 

Dislocations  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones. — ^The  Xetaoarpal  Bones 
may  possibly,  though  very  rarely,  be  dislocated  from  the  carpus.  This  acci- 
dent happens  usually  to  a  single  metacarpal  bone  ;  which,  in  consequence  of 
some  extreme  degree  of  violence,  is  forced  out  of  its  bed  and  is  thrown  back- 
wards on  the  carpus.  Most  frequently,  this  accident  is  the  result  of  injury  and 
shattering  of  the  hand  by  gun-barrel  or  powder-flask  explosions  ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  Thumb  is  the  one  that  commonly  suffers, 
the  dislocation  being  also  usually  compound,  and  complicated  with  fracture  of 
the  bones  and  extensive  palmar  laceration.  Dislocation  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb,  however,  is  rare,  though  the  articulation  betw^een  this  bone 
and  the  trapezium  appears  at  first  not  to  be  of  a  character  to  resist  much 
external  violence.  This  is  probably  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  powerful 
muscles  by  which  the  bone  is  supported  in  all  cases  in  which  the  force  is  ap- 
plied upon  ito  palmar  aspect,  as  it  most  frequently  is,  as  well  as  to  the  little 
leverage  offered  by  so  short  a  bone.  Luxation,  however,  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  has  been  observed  to  take  place  forwards  as  well  as  hack- 
tcards,  the  latter  being  the  most  common.  The  Reduction  is  in  general  easy, 
extension  being  made  from  the  thumb  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tape  applied 
round  the  first  phalanx. 

Next  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  those  of  the  Index  and  Middle 
Fingers  are  most  liable  to  dislocation  backwards :  sometimes  complete,  at 
others  incomplete. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  on  record  in  which  all  the  metacarpal 
bones  have  been  dislocated  from  the  carpus.  The  annexed  engranng  (Fig. 
:?88)  is  from  a  cast  in  University  College  Museum,  taken  from  a  patient  in 
the  Hospital,  in  whom  I  believe  that  this  accident  must  have  occurred ;  the 
hand  being  tlirown  forwards  and  shortened,  and  the  carpal  bones  forming  a 
rounded  and  convex  prominence  on  the  dorsum  of  the  metacaipus.  The 
convex  appearance  of  this  corresponds  with  the  outline  of  the  carpal  bones, 
and  differs  so  very  remarkably  from  the  concave  aspect  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  as  seen  in  the  radio-carpal  dislocation  (Fig.  282),  that  I 
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think  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  natnre  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
patient. 

The  Treatment  of  snch  cases  will  be  the  same  as  that  for  ordinary  disloca- 
tions of  the  carpal  bonea  ;  splints  of  sufficient  length  to  take  in  the  hand  being 
applied,  after  reduction,  in  order  to  maintain  the  parta  in  position. 

Dislocations  of  the  Mbtacahpo-Phalasoeal  Aeticulations  are  by  no 
means  of  common  occurrence.  They  are  usually  produced  by  falls  on  the  band, 
and  are  met  with  at  all  ages  ;  most  commonly  in  the  young  adnlt,  but  some- 
times at  an  earlier  age.  I  have  seen  this  accident  in  a  child  four  years  old. 
Most  frequently  the  Proxiiiul  Plialuix  of  tlw  Tliainit  is  the  bone  that  is 
dislocated,  being  thrown  baciicards  on  the  metacarpal  bone  (Fig.  28+)  in  such 
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a  way  that  the  articular  surface  of  the  phalanx  rests  upon  the  back  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  immediately  below  its  head.  The  signs  of  the  accident 
are  sufficiently  evident.  In  the  normal  state  of  the  hand,  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation  of  the  thumb  is  convex  backwards ;  in  this  dislocation 
it  becomes  convex  towards  the  palmar  aspect  and  angularly  concave  behind. 
The  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  can  be  felt  and  seen  projecting  on  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  thumb.  The  proximal  phalanx  stands  up  as  it  were  upon  the  back 
of  this  bone,  but  the  articular  sur^ce  of  the  phalanx  cannot  l^e  felt,  owin^ 
to  its  being  in  contact  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  just  abo\'c 
its  neck.  The  phalangeal  articulation  is  always  semiflexed.  This  dislocation 
of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  has,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  its  re- 
duction, attracted  more  attention  from  Sni^eons  than  it  would  at  first  appear 
to  deserve.  So  great  has  this  difficulty  been  in  some  cases,  as  to  render  the 
dislocation  irreducible,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  as  much  force  as  it 
was  safe  to  use,  and  that  most  skilfully  directed,  or  to  compel  the  Surgeon  to 
have  recourse  to  operative  interference  in  order  to  replace  the  head  of  the  bone. 
The  obstacle  to  the  ready  reduction  of  this  small  bone  has  been  attributed  to 
diffi^rcnt  causes.  Thus,  Hey  supposed  that  it  was  owing  to  the  constriction  of 
the  neck  of  the  bone  between  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint.    Dupnytren 
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entertained  a  very  similar  opinion,  looking  upon  the  malposition  of  these 
ligaments  as  the  principal  source  of  difficulty.  The  folding  in  of  the  anterior 
ligament  of  the  joint,  and  the  interposition  of  a  sesamoid  bone  between  the 
articulating  surfaces,  have  also  been  regarded  as  giving  rise  to  this  peculiar 
difficulty  in  reduction.  The  more  probable  explanation,  however,  api^ears  to 
be,  that  the  narrow  neck  of  the  metacarpal  bone  becomes  locked  between,  or 
constricted  by,  the  two  terminal  attachments  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb, 
which  must  be  carried  back  over  its  broader  head,  together  with  the  displaced 
phalanx ;  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  being  grasped  between  these  tendons 
and  the  torn  capsule  of  the  joint,  like  a  stud  between  the  sides  of  a  button-hole. 
The  observations  of  Yidal,  Malgaigne,  and  Balliugall  point  to  this  as  the  cause 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  reduction  that  is  often  met  with. 

Seduotion. — Although,  as  has  been  said,  great  difficulty  in  reduction  is 
often  met  with,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  it  always  exists.  On 
the  contrary,  very  many  of  these  dislocations  are,  under  chloroform,  most 
readily  reduced  by  simple  traction  and  manipulation.    Should  any  difficulty 


Fig.  285.~Reduction  of  Dislocation  of  Thumb. 

be  experienced,  the  following  plan  will  usually  answer.  The  hand  and  meta- 
carpal bone  being  fixed  by  an  assistant,  the  Surgeon  bends  back  the  thumb, 
so  as  to  bring  the  phalanx  to  a  right  angle  with  the  metacarpal  bone  on  which 
it  is  displaced.  He  now  employs  traction  in  the  axis  of  the  displaced  portion 
of  the  thumb,  keeping  the  metacarpal  bone  well  pressed  down  into  the  palm. 
Having  thus  unlocked  the  phalangeal  articular  surface  from  the  back  of  that 
bone,  he  draws  it  well  forwards,  and,  when  it  is  opposite  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  bends  it  down  into  the  palm.  In  this  way  I  have  reduced 
a  dislocation  of  the  phalanx  backwards  between  five  and  six  weeks  after  its 
occurrence.  Simple  traction  in  the  straight  direction,  however  forcible,  and 
even  when  aided  by  the  pulleys,  will  do  little,  if  any,  good  in  the  reduction  of 
this  dislocation,  as  the  only  effect  is  to  draw  the  slit  in  the  capsule  and  the  two 
heads  of  the  short  flexor  more  tightly  than  ever  round  the  neck  of  the  bone. 
Very  severe  extension  has  been  employed  without  any  effect ;  and  there  is  the 
tradition  in  the  surgical  profession  in  London  of  a  thumb  having  been  dragged 
off  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  this  dislocation  by  pulleys.  If  the  Surgeon  fail  in 
reducing  the  dislocated  phalanx  by  manipulation  under  chloroform,  as  above 
described,  or  by  traction,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  In  these  circumstances,  the 
dislocation  should  not  be  left  without  a  further  effort  to  replace  the  bone  ;  and 
this  may  usually  be  readily  enough  done  by  the  subcutaneous  section  of  the 
resisting  structures.  The  Surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  obstacle  to 
reduction  is  purely  mechanical ;  that  muscular  contraction  has  nothing  to  do 
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with  it ;  and  that  it  is  qaite  as  great  vhen  the  patient  ie  anEESthetised  as  when 
he  is  not.  He  mnst  therefore  etilai^  the  slit  in  the  capenle,  and  divide  the 
tense  bands  formed  on  each  side  by  the  tendinona  attaclimenta  of  the  ahort 
flexor.  This  operation  is  best  done  by  passing  a  tenotome  through  the  skin  in 
front  of  the  joint,  and  cutting  firet  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  The  chief 
resistance  will  be  found  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  thumb,  where  the  tendinous 
insertion  of  the  adductor  pollicis  is  probably  divided  at  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb.  After  these  structures  have  been  cut  throngli, 
the  phalanx  can  be  replaced,  and  the  thumb  should  be  put  up  securely  between 
splints. 

When  reduction  has  been  effected,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  recur- 
rence of  the  displacement.  This  is  brat  done  by  keeping  the  thumb  bent  into 
the  palm,  and  retaining  it  there  by  means  of  a  gutta-percha  cap  moulded  over 
it  and  bandaged  down.  If  the  dislocation  be  left  unreduced,  the  thumb  will 
to  a  great  extent  become  useful,  but  necessarily  shortened,  deformed,  and 
incapable  of  much  flexion. 

In  C'om/mind  Dislocation  of  this  joint,  the  bone  may  OBually  readily  be 
replaced  ;  should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  retaining  the  bone  in  position,  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  mnst  be  removed,  the  dislocation  being  then 
reducible  with  great  readiness,  and  the  wound  treated  in  a  simple  manner. 
Dislocations  between  the  Phalanges  rarely  occur.    These  dislocations 
are  partial  or  incomplete,  and  usually  consist  of  a  twist  of 
the  second  upon  the  proximal  phaluix.    I  do  not  think 
that  simple  dislocation  of  the  ungual  phalanx  from  the 
second  is  possible.    Partial  dislocation  of  the  middle  pha- 
lanx, which  is  a  very  common  accident,  is  readily  recogniud 
by  the  deformity  it  entails  (Fig.  :£8G),  and  is  easily  reduced 
by  pressure  and  traction  in  proper  directions.    A  veij  con- 
venient mode  of  appl}~ing  traction  is  by  means  of  the  toy  calkd 
an  "  Indian  puzzle  "  (Fig.  285),  which  grasps  the  finger  more 
tightly  the  more  it  is  pulled  upon.    The  finger  will  continne 
to  be  stiff  and  comparatively  useless  for  some  length  of  time  ; 
pig.  M«.-Piirtiai  1)1*  ""^  i'*'°''  being  swollen  and  tender !  the  patient  can  genetoUy 
i<>ciiu<>D  or  uie  Hid-  bend  it,  but  cannot  extend  it  fiilly  or  b(»t  any  traction  upon 
Kiiioie  FiPKcr.      "  it.    This  condition  is  especially  apt  to  be  troublesome  and 
chronic  if  the  patient  be  gouty,  or  if  his  general  health  be 
otherwise  deranged,  and  requires  rest  and  local  counter-irritation,  with  on 
anti-podagric  treatment  for  its  remedy.    In   Compotind  DiaUxation  of  the 
phalanges,  the   bone  should  be  replaced,  the  finger  supported  hy  a  gutta* 
percha  splint,  and  the  wound  dressed  lightly.     In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  projecting  end  of  bone  before  this  can  conveniently  be  done : 
ankylosis  then  results,  a  snflSciently  useful  finger  being  left. 

DISLOtUTtOlIB  or  THS  ZiOWXB  LIKB. 

Dislocations  of  the  Pelvis. — It  often  happens  that,  in  consequence  of 
severe  blows  upon  or  compression  of  the  pelvis,  the  Bymplijwii  of  tka  Pofaie 
BoB«s,  or  more  frequently  the  Baoro-ilimo  Artionlation,  is  displaced. 
Here  the  nature  of  the  injuiy  is  indicated  by  the  deformity  that  results ;  and, 
the  same  treatment  is  required  as  in  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  with  which  these 
accidents  are  commonly  ossociattMl. 
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The  Coccyx  is  sometimes  violently  bent,  and  almost  dislocated /(?n^anfo  by 
falls  ;  or  it  may  be  forcibly  bent  backwards  during  violent  parturient  eflTorts. 
These  accidents  may  be  remedied  by  manipulation  through  the  rectum  ;  but 
are  apt  to  be  followed  by  that  painful  neuralgic  affection  Coccydynia,  described 
at  p.  587. 

Dislocations  of  the  Femur. — ^Notwithstanding  the  great  depth  of  the 
acetabulum,  the  complete  manner  in  which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
received  into  its  cavity,  the  firmness  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  the  great 


DMLOCATIOm  or  TIIE  BCAD  OF  TRB  TBIOH  BONE,  ACOORDIira  TO  ASTLBT  OOOPKE'S  CLAJMIFIOATIOIT. 


PU?.  287.— Upwardi  and 
somewhat  backwards, 
on  Donam  lliL 


Fig.  288.— Backwaidt 
towards  Sciatic  Notcli. 


Fig.  280.— Downwards 
into  Fortmen  Ovale. 


Fig.  S90.— Forwardu 
and  Upwards  ou 
the  Pubic  Bone. 


strength  of  the  muscles  that  surround  and  support  the  joint,  dislocations  of 
the  hip  are  more  frequently  met  with  than  those  of  many  other  joints  that 
appear  less  perfectly  supported.  This  is  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  action,  on  the  head  of  the  femur,  of  the  great  length  of  leverage  of  the 
thigh-bone  itself  when  external  violence  is  applied  to  the  knee,  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  lower  extremity  when  the  violence  is  applied  to  the  foot. 

Dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  occurs  chiefly  in  young  or  middle-aged  adults 
In  very  old  people,  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  will  commonly  be  pro- 
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duced  by  the  same  ^nolence  that  would  have  displaced  the  head  of  the  bone  at 
an  earlier  ag^.  In  children  dislocation  is  rare,  as  the  shaft  generally  gives 
way.  Yet  it  does  happen  even  at  a  very  early  age.  Two  cases  have  occnrred 
in  my  practice  at  the  Hospital.  In  one  the  bone  was  dislocated  on  the 
pnbic  bone,  in  a  child  a  year  and  a  half  old  ;  in  the  other  on  the  dorsum  ilii 
in  a  boy  of  six. 

The  different  forms  of  dislocation  of  the  femur  were  described  with  great 
clearness  and  precision  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  according  to  whom  the  head  is  most 
commonly  thrown  upwards  and  somewhat  backwards,  so  as  to  lodge  on 
the  slightly  concave  surface  between  the  acetabulum  and  the  crista  ilii,  resting 
on  the  gluteus  minimus,  and  having  the  trochanter  turned  forwards  (Fig.  287); 
or  the  head  may  be  thrown  downwards  into  the  foramen  ovale,  lying  upon 
the  obturator  extemus  muscle  (Fig.  289) ;  or  forwards  and  upwards  upon 
the  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubic  bone  under  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles, 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels  (Fig.  290);  lastly  he  described  a  variety 
in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  was  supposed  to  be  thrown  backwards  into 
the  great  sciatic  notch  and  to  rest  upon  the  pyriformis  (Fig.  288).  It  has, 
however,  since  been  shown  that  the  peculiar  features  of  this  form  are  due,  not 
to  the  head  of  the  bone  sinking  into  the  notch,  but  to  the  relation  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  to  the  obturator  intemus  muscle. 

The  classification  originally  given  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  been  of  late 
yeai's  slightly  modified  in  accordance  with  the  more  accurate  knowledge  we 
now  possess  of  the  various  forms  of  dislocation  of  the  femur.  It  has  been 
shown  by  experiments  on  the  dead  body  that  the  most  important  stractore  in 
the  mechanism  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  is  the  ilio-fomoral  ligamawt, 
Gunn  of  Chicago,  Busch,  Von  Pitha,  and,  more  recently  and  fully,  Bigelow, 
have  insisted  on  an  exact  knowledge  of  this  important  ligament  as  constituting 
the  basis  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the  mechanism,  not  only  of  the  various 
forms  of  dislocation  of  the  hip,  but  also  of  the  proper  methods  to  be  adopted 
for  the  reduction.  Bigelow,  to  whom  we  are  especially  indebted  for  a  most 
lucid  exposition  of  the  subject,  has  shown  that  the  four  conmionly  described  dis- 
locations of  the  hip  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  dead  body  after  the  whole 
of  the  muscular  and  ligamentous  structures  round  the  joint  had  been  divided 
except  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  and  the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  which 
sufiice  to  direct  the  limb  to  its  appropriate  position  and  to  fix  it  there,  the 
muscle  being  concerned  only  in  the  production  of  the  dislocation  described  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper  as  **  into  the  sciatic  notch."  The  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  of 
great  strength.  Bigelow  has  found  its  breaking  strain  in  the  dead  body  to  range 
from  250  to  750  pounds.  It  is  single  above  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  divides  below  into  two  strong  bands,  one 
inserted  into  the  upper  and  the  other  into  the  lower  end  of  the  anterior  inter- 
trochanteric line,  from  which  &ct  Bigelow  gives  it  the  name  of  the  Y-liga- 
ment.  The  obturator  intomns  mnsole  is  also,  as  pointed  out  by  Bigelow, 
a  structure  of  great  strength,  owing  to  the  intermixture  of  tendinous  fibres 
with  its  muscular  substance.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  it  becomes 
practically  an  accessory  ligament  to  the  joint. 

The  observations  of  Bigelow  have  shown  that  wherever  one  or  both  of  the 
branches  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  remain  untom  the  head  of  the  bone  falls 
into  certain  definite  positions  ginng  rise  to  characteristic  signs  ;  when  the 
ligament  is  completely  ruptured  the  position  assumed  by  the  bone  is  unoertain. 
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being  due  chiefly  to  accidental  circomstances.  He,  therefore,  divides  disloca- 
tion into  Sei^nlar,  in  which  one  or  both  branches  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament 
remain  untom,  and  Irregular,  in  which  the  whole  ligament  is  ruptured. 

For  convenience  of  description,  and  with  a  view  to  practical  utility,  the 
regular  dislocations  may  be  divided  into  three  chief  groups,  to  which  must  be 
added  certain  exceptional  forms  which  are  so  rare  as  to  require  only  mention. 

1.  2>orsal  Dislooatioiuiy  or  Dislooatioiui  Baokwarcbi  and  Upwardji. — 
Of  these  there  are  two  varieties :  a,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  passes  above 
the  obturator  intemus  (dislocation  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii) ;  h,  when  the  head 
passes  below  that  muscle  (dislocation  into  the  sciatic  notch  of  Sir  Astlcy 
Cooper)  (Figs.  287,  288). 

2.  Thjroid  Dialocatioiuiv  or  Piriooationa  Downwards. — ^These  disloca- 
tions present  four  varieties,  of  which  one  only  is  common — obliquely  inwards 
and  downwards  on  the  thyroid  foramen  (Fig.  289).  In  addition  to  this,  there 
are  three  exceptional  forms :  a,  inwards  and  downwards  as  far  as  the  perinseum ; 
hj  vertically  downwards  below  the  acetabulum ;  c,  outwards  and  downwards  as 
far  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

3.  Dudocationa  UpwardB,  or  Fabio  Piriooationa. — Of  this  form  there 
are  two  varieties :  a,  when  the  head  of  the  femur  is  displaced  on  to  the  pubic 
bone  (Fig.  290) ;  &,  when  it  lies  beneath  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the 
pubes,  or  the  sub-spmous  dislocation. 

The  exceptional  forms  of  dislocation  are  the  following : — 

4.  The  Anterior  OUiqne,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  behind  the 
antenor  inferior  iliac  spine. 

5.  The  Bnpra-spinou,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  above  the  anterior 
inferior  iliac  spine,  between  it  and  the  superior  spine. 

6.  The  Everted  Donal  Dislocation,  in  wUch  the  head  of  the  bone  lies 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsum,  behind  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine.  In 
the  two  last  forms  the  outer  branch  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  ruptured. 

With  regard  to  the  Relaitve  Frequency  of  the  various  forms  of  disloca- 
tion. Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  of  20  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  hip,  12  will, 
on  the  average,  be  on  the  dorsum  ilii  (above  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
intemus  of  Bigelow),  5  on  the  sciatic  notch  (below  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
intemus),  2  on  the  thyroid  foramen,  and  1  on  the  pubic  bone.  Hamilton 
states  that,  excluding  anomalous  cases,  of  104  dislocations  which  he  has  col- 
lected, 55  were  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  28  into  the  sciatic  notch  (below  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  intemus),  18  into  the  thyroid  foramen,  and  8  upon  the  pubic 
bone. 

In  the  Beduotion  of  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint,  two  methods  may  be 
employed,  extension  or  manipulation.  In  extension,  forcible  traction  is  made 
by  pulleys  or  otherwise  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  limb,  overcoming  by 
main  force  any  obstacle  arising  from  muscular  contraction  or  the  mechanical 
resistance  of  ligaments.  In  manipulation  force  is  avoided,  the  Surgeon's  object 
being  to  relax  the  ligaments  which  offer  a  mechanical  obstmction  to  reduction, 
and  to  disentangle  the  head  of  the  bone  from  its  abnormal  position,  and  by 
impressing  on  it  various  rotatory  movements,  each  adapted  to  the  particular 
case,  to  bring  it  back  into  the  acetabulum.  Manipulation  is  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates.  The  earliest  modem  description  is  by  Thomas  Anderson,  Sur- 
geon, of  Leith,  in  the  third  volume  of  ''  The  Medical  and  Philosophical  Com- 
mentaries "  for  1775.   He  describes  two  cases,  one  of  dislocation  on  the  foramen 
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ovale  in  a  man — the  other  a  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii  in  a  boy.  In  the 
first  case  the  pulleys  had  been  used  ineffectually  several  times,  when  the 
"  lacque  "  slipping,  their  use  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Anderson  says :  **  I  was 
convinced  that  attempting  the  reduction  in  the  common  method,  with  the 
thigh  extended,  was  improper,  as  the  muscles  were  put  upon  the  stretch,  the 
action  of  which  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  overcome  any  extension  we  can  employ. 
But  by  bringing  the  thigh  to  near  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  by  which  the 
muscles  would  be  greatly  relaxed,  I  imagined  the  reduction  might  more  readily 
take  place,  and  with  much  less  extension.  I  raised  the  thigh  to  dbmii  a  right 
angle  with  t/ie  trunk,  and,  with  my  right  hand  at  the  ham,  laid  hold  of  the 
thigh,  and  made  what  extension  I  could.  At  the  same  time  that  I  did  this, 
with  my  left  hand  at  the  head  and  inside  of  the  thigh,  I  pressed  it  towards  the 
acetabulnm,  while  my  right  gave  the  femur  a  little  circular  turn,  so  as  to  bring 
the  rotula  inwards  to  its  natural  situation,  and  at  the  second  attempt  it  went 
in  with  a  snap." 

In  the  second  case,  the  reduction  was  not  attempted  till  the  eighteenth  day 
after  the  accident.  The  patient  was  laid  across  the  bed,  and  the  thigh  raised 
80  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  trunk.  In  this  situation,  the  knee  of  the 
dislocated  limb  lay  considerably  over  the  sound  thigh.  "  Considerable  exten- 
sion was  then  made  ;  with  my  left  hand  I  laid  hold  of  the  middle  of  the  leg 
which  I  brought  inwards.  By  this  t^te  femur  made  a  circular  turn,  which 
directed  its  head  towards  the  acetabulnm,  into  which  it  went  with  a  sensible 
noise  "  (pp.  426—428). 

The  method  was,  however,  first  distinctly  advocated  by  Nathan  Smith,  in 
1881,  and  extended  by  Reid,  of  Rochester  (U.S. A.),  in  1851  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  publication  of  Bigelow's  work  that  the  scientific  principles  of 
manipulation  were  fully  laid  down.  At  the  present  time  no  Surgeon  woold 
resort  to  extension  by  means  of  pulleys  in  a  recent  dislocation  of  the  hip  with- 
out having  first  attempted  reduction  by  manipulation.  In  those  of  old  stand- 
ing,  extension  by  means  of  the  pulley  is  still  reqnii*ed,  as  by  manipulation 
sufficient  force  cannot  be  exerted  to  overcome  those  secondary  canses  of  resist- 
ance that  become  developed  in  such  cases. 

After  Treatment, — The  fact  of  the  reduction  being  accomplished  is  ascer- 
tained by  comparing  the  bony  points  of  the  limb  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  seeing  if  they  correspond.  A  long  splint  and  spica  bandage  should 
now  be  apphed  to  fix  the  thigh,  and  the  patient  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  fortnight 
so  that  reunion  of  the  ruptured  tissues  may  take  place. 

I  shall  describe  both  methods  of  reduction  in  connection  with  each  of  the 
principal  forms  of  dislocation  of  the  hip. 

1.  Dorsal  Dialooatioiuiy  or  Piriooation  Upwards  and  Badnrarda. — 
Causes. — The  dislocations  upwards  and  backwards  which  are  most  commonly 
met  with  in  the  hip,  are  occasioned  by  violence  acting  upon  the  limb  while 
flexed  and  slightly  adducted  :  as  when  a  person  is  struck  on  the  back  with  a 
heavy  weight  whilst  kneeling,  or  is  thrown  forwards,  or  falls  whilst  carrying 
a  heavy  load  upon  his  shoulders,  when  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
joint  receives  the  whole  strain.  Thus,  in  a  case  under  my  care  in  University 
College  Hospital,  it  was  caused  by  a  heavy  weight  falling  from  a  crane  upon  a 
man's  back  as  he  was  kneeling  on  one  knee  and  reaching  down  to  put  a  ticket 
on  the  side  of  a  railway-truck.  In  another  case  it  was  caused  by  the  paticut^a 
fidling  between  the  carriage  and  platform  in  a  railway-station  in  such  a  way 
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that  he  lay  ou  his  side  on  the  footboard  with  his  knee  against  the  platform 
and  his  back  against  the  carriage.  As  the  carriage  slowly  moved,  his  leg 
became  flexed,  and  the  space  being  insufficient,  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
pushed  out  of  the  socket.  Bigelow  states  that  if  the  femur  is  flexed  at  right 
angles,  and  thrust  directly  backwards  with  sufiicient  force  to  dislocate  it,  the 
head  will  tend  to  pass  between  the  obturator  intcrnus  and  the  pyriformis.  At 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  it  may  be  thrust  upwards  and  backwards  above 
the  pyriformis.  Both  these  displacements  would  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  In  extreme  flexion,  or  in  cases  complicated 
by  forcible  inward  rotation,  the  head  tends  to  pass  out  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  internus,  and  we  then  have  the  form  of  dorsal  dislocation 
formerly  described  as  dislocation  into  the  sciatic  notch. 

PatJiological  Anatomy, — The  capsule  is  ruptured  behind,  but  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament  is  intact  in  all  dorsal  dislocations.  The  ligamentum  teres  is  mostly 
torn,  but  not  necessarily  in  all.  Dupuytren  and  S<^dillot  both  mention  cases 
of  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii  in  which  this  ligament  escaped  without 
rupture.  In  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  the  head  will  be  found  lying  in 
a  variable  position  on  the  ilium,  above  and  behind  the  acetabulum.  The 
trochanter  is  directed  forwards,  being  held  in  that  position  chiefly  by  the 
unruptured  external  band  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  which  is  very  tense. 
The  muscles  are  torn  to  a  varying  degree  in  different  cases.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
found  the  gemelli,  obturators,  and  quadratus,  completely  torn,  and  the  pecti- 
neus  slightly  torn  in  one  case.  Symc  found  the  gluteus  maximus  extensively 
torn,  with  the  head  of  the  bone  imbedded  in  it ;  the  gluteus  minimus,  the 
pyriformis,  and  the  gemellus  superior  lacerated ;  and  the  head  of  the  femur 
lying  upon  the  gemelli  and  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  MacCarthy  has  described 
the  appearances  in  another  case.  He  found  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  had  been  torn  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  was  lying  with 
its  anterior  part  on  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum,  with  the  lowermost  fibres 
of  the  glutens  minimus  interposed,  and  the  dimple  for  the  ligamentum  teres 
directed  backwards  and  inwards.  The  posterior  fibres  of  the  gluteus  medius 
were  also  torn,  and  the  pyriformis,  obturator  internus,  and  gemelli  muscles  had 
been  completely  torn  from  their  pelvic  attachments.  The  quadratus  femoris 
was  uninjured.  The  capsule  had  given  way  posteriorly ;  in  firout  and  above 
it  was  intact.  Although  some  fibres  of  the  ligamentum  teres  had  been  rup- 
tured, the  ligament  still  resisted  all  attempts  to  break  it.  The  ilio-femoral  and 
pubo-femoral  bands  were  uninjured,  notwithstanding  that  the  acetabulum  had 
separated  into  its  three  component  parts,  the  fracture  traversing  also  the 
ilio-pectiueal  eminence.  The  lowermost  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
of  the  alxiomen,  and  some  fibres  of  the  sartorius,  psoas  magnus,  and  iliacus 
internus  muscles  were  also  ruptured.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the 
lM>ne  had  passed  out  above  the  obturator ;  in  the  last  this  muscle  was  torn. 

In  dislocations  below  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  the  position 
assumed  by  the  bone  is  best  explained  by  the  accompanying  figures  taken 
from  Bigelow's  work  on  the  Hip.  Fig.  291  shows  the  normal  position  of  the 
muscle  behind  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone.  It  is  e\ndent  that  in  a  state 
of  extreme  flexion,  or  of  moderate  flexion  with  forcible  internal  rotation,  the 
head  might  be  made  to  pass  out  beneath  the  muscle.  Immediately  after  the 
accident  the  limb  is  almost  invariably  extended  either  in  lifting  the  patient 
or  in  placing  him  on  his  back.    The  ilio-femoral  ligament  being  unt4)m|  and 
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coiiBequently  the  neck  of  the  femur  being  more  or  less  firmly  fixed,  the  head 
moves  upwards  aa  the  limb  is  extended  till  it  comes  to  lie  above  the  muscle  in 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  ^92,  the  obtnrator  intemuB  now  lying  in  front.of 
tho  neck  of  the  bone  and  paasing  over  it,  thus  limiting  the  displacement 
upwards.  The  injury  to  surrounding  muscles  is  very  various,  Billard 
d'Angere  found  the  glut«ua  maximns  and  medins  lacerated  and  the  gemelli 
torn,  probably  from  the  strain  they  had  been  subjected  to  from  the  position 
of  the  obturator.  MacCarthy  found  the  gluteus  niaiimus  not  turn,  but  the 
bursa  between  it  and  the  vastus  externus  was  raptured  and  filled  with  blood. 
The  sheath  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  was  also  distended  with  blood,  and  the 


f^g.  Wl.— PclTti  and  Head  ol  Ihe  Fetnui 
iriUi  obtuntnr  InMmua  In  nitiinl  \>a- 

•Itiuii.     (UijJBluW.) 


nerve-fibres  Beparat«d  from  one  another.  The  posterior  fibres  of  the  gluteus 
minimns  were  torn  and  the  areolar  tissne  beneath  the  muscle  filled  nitb 
blood.  The  quadratus  femoris  muscle  was  torn  completely  in  two,  and  the 
nppermoat  fibres  of  the  adductor  magnna,  and  some  filires  of  the  gemelli  ud 
obturator  int«mnB  muscles,  were  lacerated.  The  capsnie  waa  perfect  in  front 
and  above,  but  torn  at  the  most  posterior  part.  The  ligamentmn  teres  bad 
been  torn  off  close  to  the  femoral  attachment. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  293)  is  from  a  case  which  was  admitted  into 
University  College  Hospital.  The  patient  died  fix)m  other  injuries  a  few  boors 
after  admission.  The  dislocation  was  reduced  without  the  lightest  difficnky 
by  manipulation  and  showed  no  tendency  to  slip  ont  again,  thouirb  the  man 
was  very  restless  before  death.  The  dislocation  was  easily  reproduced  after 
the  limb  had  been  directed  and  rigor  mortis  had  passed  off.  A  considerable 
estravasation  of  blood  was  found  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  only 
muscle  torn  was  the  gemellus  inferior,  the  upper  border  of  the  quadr&tiu  wu 
slightly  bruised,  and  the  lower  border  of  the  glnteus  minimus  was  also  marked 
by  a  little  extravasatod  blood,  apparently  from  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  tlte 
bono  in  \t»  abnormal  position,  and  there  was  extravasated  blood  in  the  sheath 
of  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  A  small  fragment  had  been  chipped  from  the 
margin  of  the  acctiibnlum,  but  was  firmly  fixed  by  the  capsule. 

Symptoms. — If  the   head  of   the   bone   have   been   displaaHl   abof§   Oi§ 
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eUurator  and  upon  the  dorsum  of  ihe  ilium,  the  hip  will  be  found  to  be 
a  good  deal  distorted,  the  gluteal  region  being  Bomevfbat  prominont,  and 
the  uppier  part  of  the  thigh  enlarged,  in  consequence  of  the  approximation  of 
the  moficiilar  attachments,  so  as  to  gire  an  appearance  of  widening  to  the  hip. 
The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  its  new  situation,  more  especiiillj  on 
rotating  the  limb ;  the  trochanter  is  less  prominent  than  natural,  usually 
lying  close  against  the  brim  of  the  acetabninm,  and  being  turned  forwards  ; 
there  is  marked  sbortening,  Tarying  from  one  to  two  inches  in  some  cases, 
perhaps  even  as  much  as  three  inches.  The  amount  of  shortening  will  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  distance  to  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown 
^cards  on  the  dorsum.    The  position  of  the  limb  is  remarkable,  being  dis- 


nx.  399.— Donial  dMooillnn  below  the  teQdon.  9,  g,  i\  Olnlsiu  nui.,  nHdliu,  in<l  miolmus ;  p,  pjA- 
fiinnli :  ",  iiuchmcnt  nT  capsulf  :  (,  trcicliint«i  jKf,  gnnieJliu  Intnior:  «,  qOKlnins;  ■.  gnat  ■ciatle 
dirrvv  ;  oif.  bldnctur  ]iui{;iiuii;  b,  bEccjM;  ab,  obtuntur  Iiit49nitu ;  get^  gatofllliu  upeiiiA. 

tioctly  rotated  inwards,  with  the  thigh  slightly  bent  upon  Uie  abdomen,  and 
the  1^  upon  the  thigh,  so  that  the  knee  is  semi-flexed,  and  raised  Irom  the 
Hur&ce  on  which  the  patient  is  lying.  The  foot  is  inverted,  so  that  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe  rests  on  the  instep  or  against  the  ankle  of  the  sound  limb ; 
and  the  heel  is  somewhat  raised.  The  axis  of  the  dislocated  thigh  is  directed 
acroM  the  lower  third  of  the  sound  thigh.  The  movements  of  the  joint  are 
greatly  impaired  :  abduction  and  eversiou  are  not  practicable  ;  but  inversion, 
addnction,  and  some  flexion  upon  the  abdomen,  can  be  practised.  When  the 
patient  is  lying  flat,  with  the  knee  slightly  raised  and  advanced,  the  lumbar 
spine  is  on  its  proper  level ;  but  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  straighten  the  knee, 
so  that  the  limb  lies  flat,  the  lumbar  spine  will  arch  forwards. 
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The  Blight  flexion,  the  rotation  inwards,  and  tlie  addaction  arc  all  dae  to 
the  position  in  which  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  held  by  the  nnyielding  ilio- 
femoral iicrnment ;  flexion  and  adduction  are  easy  because  by  approximating 
the  intertrochanteric  line  to  the  anterio-inferior  pubic  spine  they  relax  the 
ligament. 

When  the  head  of  the  bone  has  escaped  Velotv  the  tendon  of  fhe  obtttralor  we 
have  the  dislocation  formerly  described  as  into  the  sciatic  notch,  and  to 
which  the  name  of  "  sciatic  "  is  still  usually  applied.     If  seen  immediately 
after  the  accident  there  may  be  extreme  flexion  and  adduction,  the  dislocated 
limb  crossing  the  sound  thigh  near  the  ^roin,  but  usually  before  the  Surgeon 
sees  the  case  the  limb  has  been  brought  down  so  that  the  head  has  gone  up 
behind  the  obturator.    The  symptoms  then  resemble  those  of  the  dislocation 
on  to  the  doraum  iSii,  differing  chiefly  in  degree.    The  inversion  of  the  knee 
and  foot  is  more  marked,  and  consequently  the  trochanter  is  less  prominent 
than  in  the  dislocation  on  the  ilium  ;  the  shortening  is  ^'ery  mnch  less,  as  it 
is  limited  by  the  obturator  intemua  in  iU  abuormal  position  : 
it  seldom  exceeds  an  inch  and  is  usually  not  so  much.     The 
position  of  the  limb  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which 
the  thigh  has  been  extended  since  the  accident.     In   the 
erect  position  the  weight  of  the  limb  brings  it  down  so  that 
the  axis  of  the  thigh  may  be  directed  across  the  sound  knee, 
and  the  toes  of  the  injured  side  may  rest  on  those  of  the 
opposite  foot.    Thus  it  may  closely  resemble  a  dislocation 
on  the  dorsum  ilii,  the  most  important  difference  being  the 
small  amount  of  shortening  when  the  head  haa  escaped  below 
the  tendon.     By  violent  manipulation  or  extension  the  ob- 
turator intemus  may  be  torn,  and  the  lower  dislocation  may 
thus  be  converted  into  one  on  the  dorsum  ilii. 

The  Diagnosis  of  this  foim  of  dislocation  is  easy  in  pro- 
portion as  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  high  on  the  dorsum 
ilii.     The  lower  it  is  placed  the  more  difficult  does  the 
detection  of  the  displacement  become,  and  the  greater  the 
^'wiii^  Hi^  TwTrtin"  risk  of  its  being  overlooked  altogether,  or  mistaken  for  a 
SI"ui  "'''"'™"  "*'■  sprain.     In  ordinary  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone,  the  eversion  of  the  limb  at  once  points  out 
that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  not  dislocated  on  the  ilium.     The  only  sercn.- 
injnry  of  the  hip  with  which  the  dislocation  upwards  and   backwards  can 
be  confounded,  is  the  rare   case  of  fracture  of  the   nerk  of  l/ie  ihigh-honr. 
tcith  inversion  of  the  limb.      In  this  accident,  the  increased  mobility,  and 
the  existence  of  crepitus,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  effect  the  di^nneis. 
Should,  however,  the  case  be  one  of  impacted  extrawpsular  fracture,  tcith  inttr- 
aion,  then  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  undoubtedly  greaL   A  correct  conclusion 
may,  however,  be  arrived  at  by  observing  that  in  the  fracture  the  flattened 
trochanter  is  approximated  to,  and  is  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  line  with,  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  ;  whilst  in  the  dislocation  the  trochanter 
is  diagonally  Itehind  that  process  of  bone,  and  the  head  nf  tlie  thigh-bone  can 
be  felt  in  its  new  situation  by  deep  manipulation  of  the  gluteal  region. 

Bsdvction  of  Donsl  Sislocstiona  by  KuiipvUtloB.— The  patient 
must  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  and  fully  anteetbcttEed. 
the  Surgeon  standing  on  the  injured  side.    There  are  two  chief  ways  in 
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which  reduction  may  be  effected,  by  traction  and  by  rotation.    Traction  is  thus 
performed : — 

(lex  the  thigh  npon  the  abdomen,  bending  the  limb  at  the  knee  to  a  ri^ht 


angle  (Fig.  295).  The  flexion  relaxes  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  and  the  relaxation 
may  be  furthei  increased  by  elighb  adduction ;  then  rotate  very  slightly  inwards ; 


ic  ThlKh  [■  tlfluO,  illuhttr  addDcWil,  iinil 


thai  is  to  Bay,  move  the  foot  away  from  the  middle  line  while  the  knee  is  held 
ateftdy.    This  disengages  the  head  from  behind  the  socket ;  slight  traction  in 
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the  line  of  the  femnr  will  then  nguallf  bring  the  bone  into  position ;  if  mora 
force  iB  required  the  Surgeon  may  place  his  foot,  covered  only  with  a 
stocking,  on  the  anterior  superior  apiuoua  process,  to  steady  the  pelvia  while 
he  raises  the  bent  knee.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  rednction  will  be 
easily  effected  by  this  plan. 

Rotation  is  thns  performed.  The  Sm^on,  standing  on  the  injured  side,  grasps 
the  ankle  with  one  hand  and  the  knee  in  the  other  as  in  Pig.  2D6.    He  then 
steadily  flexea  the  thigh  npon  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
lifted  ont  from  behind  the  acetabulum  and  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  relaxed. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  thigh  is  flexed  it  is  better  to  keep  it  slightly 
adducted.     The  limb  must  now  be  slowly  abducted,  and  finally  rotated 
ontwards  by  bringing  the  foot  of 
the  injured  side  over  the  sotrnd  leg. 
By  this  mancenvre  the  head  is  made 
t«  revolve  around  the  great  troch- 
anter, which  is  fixed  by  the  outer 
branch  of  the  Y-ligamcnt,  and  to 
rise  into  its  articular  cavity  (Fig. 
297).     Finally  the  limb  is  brought 
down  parallel  to  the  other.   Bigelow 
has  summarised  the  movcmenta  ne- 
cessary to  effect  reduction  this  way 
in  the  following  words,  "  L^  up, 
bend  Old,  roll  out." 
Bsdnotum  hj  ExteasioB,  ac- 
Fte.  I9T.— dotm]  DigiocatiDn.  Redacuon  br  Rotation.    cordinEC  to  Sir  Astlev  Cooper's  mo- 

*lie]lmbh«.bBenBei«liUHl»Miicteil,»nditreniaiiui     .,      ,     °         ™     ■    -i    ■       o        iVt       • 
only  to  mtit*  it  oiitnarda,  uid  *i  Up  reudcr  the  cuMr     tOOO,    IS    effected    m    the    fOllOWing 
B^.hcfth,Y.H^™tt««.    (Bigelow.)  j^^^^^_     ^g  p^^;^^^  jj^^^g  ^^ 

put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  is  laid  on  his  back  upon  a  strong  table. 
One  staple  should  then  be  fixed  in  the  floor  near  the  head  of  the  bed  at  the 
aide  corresponding  to  that  of  the  dislocated  limb,  while  another  staple  is  placed 
in  the  wall  at  the  foot,  above  the  level  of  the  body,  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
axis  of  the  limb,  and  aboat  twelve  feet  from  the  other.  The  counter-extending 
force  must  then  be  made  by  a  jack-towel  or  a  padded  leather-belt  passed 
between  the  injured  thigh  and  the  perintcum,  and  fixed  to  the  staple  in  the 
floor.  The  pulleys  mnst  now  be  attached  to  proper  straps,  or  to  a  towel 
fixed  with  a  clove-hitch  knot  immediately  above  the  knee,  at  one  end  ;  the 
other  extremity  being  attached  to  the  staple  in  the  wall,  which  shonld  be 
80  situated  as  to  be  continuous  with  the  axis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limh. 
The  knee  being  then  slightly  bent  and  rotated  inwards,  traction  is  f^pUed 
slowly  and  steadily  until  the  head  of  the  bone  has  approached  the  acetalmlum, 
when  the  Surgeon  rotates  the  limb  outwards  so  that  the  head  may  slip  into  its 
socket  (Fig.  298). 

This  method  is  seldom,  if  ever,  required  in  recent  dislocations.  Shoold  it 
be  necessary,  as  in  an  old  dislocation,  it  woold  be  better  to  flex  the  thigh  more 
than  is  shown  in  the  figure  after  the  bone  had  been  brought  down  as  far  at 
possible  by  extension  in  the  axis  of  the  limb. 

Seduction  of  tb*  DisIooatioiL  below  the  Tandon  of  the  Obtontor  is 
eflfected  by  the  same  processes  of  manipulation  as  in  the  other  form  of  the 
dorsal  dislocation.    The  first  method,  that  of  traction,  is  usnally  a^  once 
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snccessftil.  Sir  A.  Cooper  fonnd  great  difficulty  in  the  reduction  of  this 
dislocation,  and  he,  Lisfranc  and  other  Surgeons,  have  failed  to  reduce  it  by 
extension.  They  helieved  that  the  difficulty  arose  from  the  head  of  the  bone 
sinking  into  the  great  sciatic  notch.  The  fallacy  of  this  view  and  the  part 
played  by  the  obturator  iutcmns  in  resisting  reduction  by  extension  in  the 


Fig.  »B.— ReducUon  of  Ulo-Hiitlc  DlilodUon  by  Eiteiutun. 

itiis  of  the  limb  has  been  already  pointed  out.    Should  extension  be  necessary, 
it  most  1)6  made  with  the  thigh  flexed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  trunk. 

In  either  of  these  dislocations,  if  difl^culty  arise  in  raising  the  bone  over  the 
edge  of  the  acetabulum,  recourse  may  be  hod  to  the  plan  recommended  by  Sir 
A^ley  Cooper,  of  lifting  the  head  of  the  bone  over  the  edge  of  the  Hcebabulnm 
by  means  of  a  ronnd  towel  placed  under  the  upper 
[»rt  of  the  thigh  and  over  the  shoulders  of  an  assistuit, 
who,  first  stooping  and  at  the  same  time  resting  his 
foot  on  the  patient's  pelvis,  should   then  raise  his 
shoulders  and  draw  the  bone  towards  its  socket. 

DisloOktioii  downwkrdfl  nuA  ontwardji  towards 
tli«  tTilMroiit7  of  tho  uchinin  is  described  by  Bige- 
iow  H8  closely  allied  to  the  dorsal  dislocation  below  the 
tendon.  It  arises  from  cavsea  similar  to  those  giving 
rise  to  a  dorsal  dislocation,  applied  when  the  thigh  is 
fiiDy  flexed  on  the  abdomen.  The  head  of  the  bone 
bursts  out  through  the  capsule  and  passes  below  the  Y\g.  i 
tendon  of  the  obturator  interuus,  rupturing  the  IIIS;  ihe"Tut«I*K't«;iow 
gemellus  inferior  and  quadratus,  and  comefl  to  lie  lendon.  (DiBtiow.) 
close  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  It  can  be  felt 
in  this  Bitnation  ;  there  is  extreme  flexion  and  adduction  and  rotation  inwards 
(Fig.  299).  On  extending  the  limb,  the  neck  of  the  bone  remaining  fixed 
by  the  ilio-fcmoral  ligament,  the  head  passes  upwards  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  intemns,  and  the  dislocation  is  thus  converted  into  an  ordinary 
*'  dorsal  below  the  tendon." 

DUdocatioiu  of  tlw  Iwad  of  tho  tnaxx  direetly  ItftdnnuKlB  with 
fracture  of  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum  may  occur  when  a  heavy  wci;:ht  falls  on 
to  the  back  of  a  person  who  is  kneeling.  In  this  case  the  pelvis  is  driven  down 
violently  on  to  the  femur,  which  is  forced  against  the  ground  at  its  lower  end. 
The  impact  of  the  blow  drives  the  posterior  part  of  the  brim  of  the  ocetabulnm 
against  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  this  is  thrust  through  the  capsule  at  its 
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posterior  part.  It  is,  perhape,  rather  the  pelvis  that  is  thrnst  forwards  than 
the  femur  backwards — but  the  result  is  the  displacemeut  of  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  its  being  lodged  directly  backwards  behind  the  cotyloid  cavity. 

2.  DialocBtlou  Downwards,  or  Thrroid  Dislooatioiu. — Causes. — This 
dislocation  appeare  to  be  occasioned  by  the  iimb  being  suddenly  and  violently 
abdncted,  as  by  Ms  with  the  legs  widely  separated ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  tilted  against  the  inner  side  of  the  capsule,  and,  ruptur- 
ing this,  is  thrown  on  the  thyroid  foramen. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  head  of  the  bone  escapes  by  a  lacerati<m  of 
the  inner  side  of  the  capsule  where  it  is  thin  and  membranoua.    The  Uio- 


Hr.  301 Rnlactinn  lij:  Mstiipuliili':!!  Ln  Thi-nilil 

Dlxlwatimi.    Botation  uJ   i:.'m'uui'lucli<.u  li.- 
iranl.  uf  H««l  o(  Ftmur.    (Blj^lmt.) 

femoral  ligament  is  untom,  and  holds  the  root  of  the  neck  up  while  the  head 
descends,  and.passes  somewhat  inwards  ;  consequently  the  femnr  is  flexed  and 
ubducted.  The  round  ligament  is  torn.  The  pectinens  and  adductor  brevis 
muscles  have  been  found  to  be  torn  in  this  injury. 

Symptoms. — The  hip  is  flattened,  and  the  prominence  of  the  trochanter 
completely  absent,  or  indeed  replaced  by  a  de]>Tessiuu.  The  limb  is  lengthened 
by  about  two  inches,  advanced  before  the  other,  and  considerably  aliductcd 
(Fig.  SOU).  The  knee  is  bent  and  incapable  of  extension  ;  the  foot  usually 
points  forwards,  but  is  sometimes  slightly  everted  and  widely  separated  from 
its  fellow.  When  the  patient  sUtnds,  the  body  is  bent  forwards,  partly  to 
accommodate  the  pelvis  to  the  flexed  position  of  the  limb  dependent  on  the 
ilio-femoral  ligament,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  tension  of  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles ;  and  in  a  thui  person  the  bouc  may  be  felt  in  its  new  situation. 
When  he  lies  on  his  back  the  knee  is  much  raised,  the  thigh  Ijeing  flexed, 
according  t«  Bigclow,  to  an  angle  of  35". 

Sadnetioa  'by  JKBiiipiila>tioit  must  be  done  by  rotation  or  traction  as  foUows. 
In  rotation  the  limb,  having  been  flexed  on  the  abdomen  so  as  to  bring  it  into  ii 
perpendicular  position,  must  be  slightly  abducted  so  as  to  disengage  the  head 
of  the  bone.  The  thigh  is  then  to  be  strongly  rotated  inwards,  and  adducted. 
the  knee  being  carried  towards  the  floor  (Fig.  301). 
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Redaction  by  trartion  may  be  done  thus  ;  the  Surgeon  flexes  the  limb  and 
abdncts  it,  and  then  placing  his  foot  npon  the  Bide  of  the  pelvis,  pnlls  or 
jerks  the  thigh  in  the  direction  in  which  the  bead  is  required  to  go  to  reach 
the  socket.  If  more  force  is  required  a  towel  may  be  pat  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh. 

Bsdnotioii  1»r  Extaiuion  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner.  The 
patient  is  laid  on  his  back ;  the  connter-extfinding  girth,  or  towel,  is  then 


FiK-  S02.— Heductlan  by  l>b>luaitiun  Into  Thjrald  FonmBn  bjr  ElUiilJoii. 

placed  ronnd  the  pelvis  and  fixed  firmly  to  a  staple  next  to  the  sound  side  of 
the  patient.  A  padded  girth  is  then  to  be  placed  betneen  the  pcrinceum  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  dislocated  thigh.  From  this,  extension  is  made  by  means 
of  the  tourniquet  or  the  pulleys,  which  are  fixed  to  a  staple  at  a  little  distance 
fVom  the  injured  side  of  the  patient.  Extension  having  then  been  made  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  elevate  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  depression  in  which 
it  lies,  the  Sui^eon  passes  his  hand  behind  the  sound  leg,  and,  seizing  the 
ankle  of  the  injured  limb,  presses  it  backwards  and  draws  it  towards  the  mesial 
line,  taking  care  to  keep  the  knee  straight,  and  thns  throwing  the  head  of  the 
bone  into  the  acetabulum  by  the  action  of  a  long  lever  (Fig.  .102), 

The  following  are  more  rare  forms  of  dislocation  downwards. 

The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  thrown  diroctlr  dowumrda.  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  lower  rmrgin  of  the  aeetabulum,  between  the  sciatic  notch  and 
the  thyroid  foramen.    Two  cases  of  this  injury  have  been  recorded  by  Gumey 
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of  Camborne,  and  one  by  Luke.  In  it  there  is  less  eversion  of  the  limb  than 
in  the  thyroid  dislocation  (Fig.  803).  Bigelow  has  pointed  oat  that  the  head 
of  the  bone,  when  thrown  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  acetabnlnm,  may  Ite 
further  displaced ;  either  backwards  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  or  forwards  to  tb> 
thyroid  foramen.  In  extreme  flexion,  however,  the  head  may  pass  down  js 
far  as  the  tuberosity  or  the  a8ce)iding  ramus  of  the  iscJUum  ;  in  the  f«nDer 
case  the  limb  is  everted,  and  in  the  latter  inverted,  and  in  all  cases  fleied. 
The  head  of  the  bone  may  pass  also  into  the  perixuBum,  so  as  to  be  ft!t 
in  its  abnormal  situation  behind  the  scrotum.  It  has  been  known  to  compii5» 
the  urethra,  and  thus  give  rise  to  retention  of  urine.  The  thigh  is  extremelj 
abducted  and  stands  out  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body  ;  and  tlie  toes  may  i*/ 


Fig-  303.— Di8l<>cation  directly 
downwards.    (Bigelow.) 


Fig.  304.— Dislocatioii  downwanls  aod  Jin- 
towards  Perinieaxn. 


either  inverted  or  everted— which  is  ascribed  by  Bigelow  to  the  want  of  firx 
bearing  for  the  trochanter  in  the  perinaeum  (Fig.  804). 

In  the  SeduetioB  hj  ManipnlatioB  of  these  two  rare  forms  of  dislocation 
downwards,  the  thigh  is  to  be  bent  and  its  head  guided  towards  the  soekti 
During  this,  the  dislocation  is  sometimes  converted  into  one  of  the  thyroid  e: 
dorsal  variety.  In  the  dislocations  downwards,  vertical  traction  and  slirn: 
inward  rotation  may  be  used ;  in  the  dislocations  downwards  and  outwwk 
traction  upwards  and  inwards,  with  abduction  and  rotation  outwards ;  in  ti- 
displacement  downwards  and  inwards,  traction  upwards  and  outwards. 

Probably  allied  to  these  forms  of  dislocation  is  that  in  which  the  head  -T 
the  bone  has  been  found  thrown  downwards  and  backwards  towards  tka 
lesser  sciatic  notch.  In  these  cases  there  is  considerable  shorteniif ,  i*^ 
the  position  of  the  limb  appears  to  vary.  In  an  instance  that  occiUTed  > 
Eeate,  the  limb  was  abducted  and  the  toes  turned  outwards.  In  a  ^^' 
reported  by  Wormald,  the  limb  was  turned  inwards.  Although  ihe  limb  i> 
described  as  shortened  in  these  cases,  Warren  has  related  a  case  in  which  *( 
was  elongated. 

Bislooation  Upwards,  or  Pubic  Bislooation. — ^The  Cause  of  this  die- 
location  is  either  direct  violence  applied  to  the  back  of  the  thigh  whik  the 
limb  is  abducted ;  or  it  arises  from  the  patient  making  a  false  step  in  iralk- 
ing,  and  suddenly  throwing  his  body  backwards  in  order  to  avoid  a  hXL 
twisting  and  displacing  the  limb. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  capsule  is  lacerated  at  its  inner  aspect,  the  ib«> 
femoral  ligament  remaining  untom  and  causing  rotation  of  the  limb  oatwudF ; 
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[he  obtnrator  intemiiB  is  tense  and  holds  the  limb  backwards,  being  the  chief 
t£tnt  m  preTenting  flexion  ;  the  gemelli  are  stretched  or  torn,  and  the  (joad- 
nuDE  fcmoris  has  also  been  found  to  be  rnptured.  In  one  case  related  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  Ponpart's  ligament  was  torn  np,  and  in  another  the  pectinens  and 
addnrtora  were  torn ;  but  whether  this  was  done  bj  the  dislocation  or  by  the 
direct  iojiuy  that  occaEioaed  it,  is  uncertain. 

Sjpnplims. — The  dislocation  upwards  on  th*  Pabio  Bon*  presents  very 
iioe<|iii vocal  signs.  The  hip  is  flattened ;  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  dis- 
tinctlj  felt  lying  in  its  new  situation  above  Ponpart's  ligament,  to  the  outer 
i\'\v  of  the  femoral  vessels,  where  it  may  be  made  to  roll  by  rotating  the  limb. 
The  thigh  and  knee  are  slightly  flexed,  rotated  outwards,  and  abducted ;  the 
liiJiti,  wbich  is  separated  from  its  fellow,  is  shortened  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 

(Fiiffl.  31.5,  sofi). 

The  Badnetion  "toj  Kamipalation  can  be  effected  by  traction  and  rotation, 
>r  by  rotation  alone.    The  former  is  effected  by  drawing  the  limb  downwards. 


(BlB^la 


'D'!  ai  the  same  time  raising  it  np  so  as  to  flex  it  gradnally  on  the  abdomen 
*  tlif:  head  of  the  femar  becomes  disentangled  from  ita  position.  It  may 
h'  n  lit  riitated  inwards,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  thus  directed  towards  the 
'ttaliulDm. 

Itc  nialion. — Bigelow  recommends  it  to  be  thna  accomplished :  semi-flex 
U'  tiii^'h  so  as  to  relax  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  and  to  bring  the  head  down 
f'Tii  the  pnbes  ;  then  abdnct  and  rotate  inwards  to  disengage  it  completely  ; 
uj!.^.  while  rotating  inwards  and  drawing  on  the  thigh,  carry  the  knee 
iirards  and  downwards  to  it«  place  by  the  side  of  its  fellow. 

^i:h  regard  to  the  Bodnotian  hj  Extension,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  advises 
:a[  tht  patient  should  lie  upon  his  back  with  his  legs  widely  separated ;  and 
liat,  romiter-eitension  being  then  made  by  a  girth  carried  between  the 
'rinxnm  and  the  injured  thigh,  and  fixed  to  a  staple  in  front  of  and  above 
tit  I«k1t,  the  pulleys  shonld  be  fixed  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
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extieneioD  made  downwards  and  backwards.     After  this  haa  been  continued  L: 
a  aofScient  time,  an  aseistant  lifts  the  head  of  the  bone  by  means  of  a  XnfA 
over  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum  (Fig.  307). 
The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  also  be  thrown  xuidsr  the  sBtniar 


f;^.  3<ir.— RedDCQonorPuUc  DislooUon  1>T  Eiteiiiion. 

inArior  apinooa  proosvBt  constituting  the  BnlM^iioiu   DialoeatiMi  "'■ 

Bigelow.    There  ie  shortening  of  the  limb,  which  is  eTerted,  bnt  less  abdncteJ 

or  advanced  than  in  the  dislocation  on  the  pubes.    The  head  of  the  bone  csn 

lu  fult  in  ite  new  situation.    One  pecnliarity  of  this  dislocation  is  thai  in 

some  of  the  recorded  cases  the  patient  has  bn^r. 

able  to  walk  immediately  after  the  accident.    Bi^ 

low  explains  this  by  the  position  of  the  Y-IigamcD: 

over  the  upper   part  of   the  neck  of  the  femui 

(Fig.  3U8).     B«daction  of  the  dislocation  is  »■ 

complished  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  pabic  fmrn. 

In  the  dislocations  abot'e  described  the  T-li£&- 

ment  remains  entire.    Bigelow  describes  also  Si- 

pxaspiiioiu  dialocatioii  with  or  withoat  mpmrr 

of  the  outer  branch  of  the  ligament.     In  thid  lib- 

location  the  head  of  the  bone  leaves  the  sockei  i« 

the  outer  side  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligunenL    It 

this  be  not  ruptured,  the  dislocation  ia  calltil  l\' 

him  anterior  oblique:  in  it,  the  thigh  hes  acnv 

the  npper  part  of  the  corresponding  limb,  and  l- 

firmly  locked  in  that  position,  with  much  shcoTtuuEi' 

and  some  eversion.    Reduction  may  be  cfla-tol  ^i 

extensiou  of  the  Ihnh  and  increased  circmndueun. 

across  the  symphysis,  with    a    little    evoaim  i: 

ib.^  Y-iigniDi^nt  Is  itntchiHi    necessary  to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  bone,    t? 

w'i^ilhiiMUulMii'i'u  (KgeUiM    inward  rotation,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  ihn'»^ 

on  the  dorsum. 
In  the  true  suprasjiitioiis  dklocalion,  the  outer  branch  of  the  Y-ligami-nt  'a 
ruptured  :  the  limb  is  shortened  and  everted.     In  a  case  related  by  Cmnminf. 
the  limb  was  shortened  three  inches.    Bednction  may  be  effected  by  ciitimi- 
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(laetion  inwards  and  eTersion,  bj  which  the  dislocation  is  rendered  dorsal,  and 
mav  be  then  rednced  as  already  directed. 

Srerted  Borsal  IMslocatioB  may  occur  when,  in  dislocation  on  the 
donnm,  the  outer  branch  of  the  Y-ligament  is  broken :  the  integrity  of  this 
[Mnion  being  necessary  for  the  inversion  of  the  limb. 

Imgnlar  Dialocatioiui  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  occur  when  the 
Y-li<rament  is  wholly  ruptured.  The  displacement  may  take  place  in  any  of 
the  alioye-described  directions  :  but  the  characters  are  inconstant. 

BadnetioB  of  old  Dialocatioiui  of  the  Kip-joint  is  attended  not  only 
y:\i\i  great  difficulty,  but  with  no  small  amount  of  danger.  The  probability  of 
eliktrng  reduction  rapidly  decreases  with  the  length  of  time  that  the  bone  has 
ki^n  left  unreduced,  and  more  rapidly  in  some  dislocations  than  in  others.  Thus 
it  is  easier  to  reduce  an  old  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii  than  one  below  the 
tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus.  Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  may  usually  be  reduced  without  any  great  difficulty, 
np  to  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight.  After  that  time  the  difficulty  increases 
^"•^nsiderably ;  and,  although  reduction  has  frequently  been  effected  in  these 
ca«<^  up  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  week,  yet  it  has  also  not  unfrequently  failed, 
r.'  t^thstanding  persevering  and  repeated  attempts.  After  two  months  have 
'  .'jipsed,  the  reduction  is  not  only  a  work  of  great  uncertainty,  but  also  of  no 
slieht  danger  from  suppuration  in  the  soft  parts,  or  fracture  of  the  femur ;  and 
it  b  then  seldom  practicable.  But  cases  have  been  reported,  and  are  referred 
ttj  at  p.  0.33,  in  which  these  dislocations  have  been  reduced  at  a  much  later 
]tn(A,  even  as  late  as  six  or  nine  months. 

If  the  bone  be  left  permanently  unreduced,  it  will  in  time  acquire  consider- 
ai'le  mobility,  more  particularly  in  the  lower  dorsal  dislocation,  the  patient 
(^kin^  readily  with  a  shortened  but  otherwise  useful  limb. 

The  attempt  to  reduce  old  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint  is  necessarily  attended 
inth  more  or  less  danger.  In  some  cases  the  soft  parts  have  been  extensively 
i'-trated ;  in  others  fatal  inflammation  of  the  joint  has  ensued ;  and,  in  eleven 
trfes  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  thigh-bone  was  firactured.  This  accident 
bas  happened  to  Surgeons  of  such  eminence  as  Travers,  Vincent,  Malgaignc, 
K'iF«ick  of  Philadelphia,  to  Gwynne  of  Brighton,  to  Blackman  of  Cincinnati, 
••  Harris  and  Randolph  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to  the  Surgeons  of  the 
N'  ♦rthem  Hospital  in  Liverpool,  and  to  a  practitioner  in  London  now  living. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  bone  gave  way  at  its  neck  or  below  the  trochanters  ; 
t'j*»  dislocation  was  of  course  left  unreduced,  but  the  patients  recovered  without 
'ifli^ulty,  the  fracture  being  treated  in  the  usual  way.  The  cause  of  the 
'Ha'nre  appears  usually  to  have  been  the  employment  of  force  in  a  transverse 
r rotatory  manner,  after  extension  had  been  kept  up  for  some  considerable 
imv.  There  is  no  proof  that  undue  violence  was  used  in  any  of  these  cases. 
t  !•$  probable  that  in  some  the  femur  had  become  weakened  by  disuse  of  the 
JTjb. 

The  Complication  of  Fnustnro  of  the  7eiiiiir  with  Dislocation  of  the 
Up-Joint  occasions  a  very  serious  state  of  things,  that  may  baffle  the  most 
kilflil  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon,    The  line  of  practice  to  be  adopted 

1^  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  seat  of  fracture.  If  this  be  situated 
'i"ir  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  limb  should  be  put  up  tightly  in  temporary 
;«lirit«,  and  an  attempt  made  under  chloroform  to  reduce  the  dislocation  in 
.♦:  anlinary  way,  by  manipulation  or  by  pulleys  apph'cd  over  the  splints.    If 
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of  Camborne,  and  one  by  Luke.  In  it  there  is  less  eversion  of  the  limb  than 
in  the  thyroid  dislocation  (Fig.  803).  Bigelow  has  pointed  out  that  the  head 
of  the  bone,  when  thrown  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  may  be 
further  displaced  ;  either  backwards  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  or  forwards  to  the 
thyroid  foramen.  In  extreme  flexion,  however,  the  head  may  pass  down  as 
far  as  the  tuberosity  or  ths  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium;  in  the  former 
case  the  limb  is  everted,  and  in  the  latter  inverted,  and  in  all  cases  flexed. 
The  head  of  the  bone  may  pass  also  into  the  perinwum,  so  as  to  be  felt 
in  its  abnormal  situation  behind  the  scrotum.  It  has  been  known  to  compress 
the  urethra,  and  thus  give  rise  to  retention  of  urine.  The  thigh  is  extremely 
abducted  and  stands  out  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body  ;  and  the  toes  may  be 


Fig.  303.— DisltKJRtlon  directly 
downwards.    (Bigeluw.) 


Fig.  304. — DislocatiuD  dowiiwaxxlt  and  inwanls 
to\rards  Periuasom. 


either  inverted  or  everted— which  is  ascribed  by  Bigelow  to  the  want  of  firm 
bearing  for  the  trochanter  in  the  perinaBum  (Fig.  304). 

In  the  Bednetioii  hj  Manipnlatioii  of  these  two  rare  forms  of  dislocation 
downwards,  the  thigh  is  to  be  bent  and  its  head  guided  towards  the  socket. 
During  this,  the  dislocation  is  sometimes  converted  into  one  of  the  thyroid  or 
dorsal  variety.  In  the  dislocations  downwards,  vertical  traction  and  slight 
inward  rotation  may  be  used ;  in  the  dislocations  downwards  and  outwards, 
traction  upwards  and  inwards,  with  abduction  and  rotation  outwards ;  in  the 
displacement  downwards  and  inwards,  traction  upwards  and  outwards. 

Probably  allied  to  these  forms  of  dislocation  is  that  in  which  the  head  of 
the  bone  has  been  found  thrown  downwards  and  Imokwarda  towacds  tlM 
lesser  soiatio  notoh.  In  these  cases  there  is  considerable  shortening,  hut 
the  position  of  the  limb  appears  to  vary.  In  an  instance  that  occurred  t4» 
Eeate,  the  limb  was  abducted  and  the  toes  turned  outwards.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Wormald,  the  limb  was  turned  inwards.  Although  the  limb  is 
described  as  shortened  in  these  cases,  Warren  has  related  a  case  in  which  it 
was  elongated. 

Bisloeation  UpwardSt  or  PuUe  Bislooation. — The  Cause  of  this  dis- 
location is  either  direct  violence  applied  to  the  back  of  the  thigh  whilst  the 
limb  is  abducted ;  or  it  arises  from  the  patient  making  a  false  step  in  walk- 
ing, and  suddenly  throwing  his  body  backwards  in  order  to  avoid  a  &1U 
twisting  and  displacing  the  limb. 

Pathological  Atmtwny, — ^The  capsule  is  lacerated  at  its  inner  aspect,  the  ilio- 
femoral ligament  remaining  nntom  and  causing  rotation  of  the  limb  outwards ; 
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the  obtnrator  iDt«miiB  is  tense  and  holds  the  limb  backwards,  being  the  chief 
agent  in  preventing  flexion ;  the  gemelli  are  stretched  or  torn,  and  the  qnad- 
ratuB  fcmoris  has  also  been  found  to  be  ruptured.  In  one  case  related  hy  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  Poupart's  ligament  was  torn  up,  and  in  another  the  pcctinens  and 
adductors  were  tflm  ;  but  whether  this  was  done  by  the  dislocation  or  by  the 
direct  injury  that  occnsiuned  it,  is  uncertain. 

Symptoms. — The  dislocation  upwards  on  tli*  PaMc  Bona  presents  very 
unequivocal  signs.  The  hip  is  flattened ;  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  lying  in  its  new  situation  above  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  enter 
side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  where  it  may  be  made  to  roll  by  rotating  the  limb. 
The  thigh  and  knee  are  slightly  flexed,  rotated  outwards,  and  abducted ;  the 
limb,  which  is  separated  from  its  fellow,  is  shortened  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
(Figs.  305,  30G). 

The  Bednotion  l^^  lCa]iipalati(ni  can  be  effect«d  by  traction  and  rotation, 
or  by  rotation  alone.    The  former  is  effected  by  drawing  the  limb  downwards. 


ng.  SO6.— PuUc  UUlucation 
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and  at  the  same  time  raising  it  up  so  aa  to  flex  it  gradually  on  the  abdomen 
as  the  head  of  the  femur  becomes  disentangled  fraxa  its  position.  It  may 
then  be  rotated  inwards,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  thus  directed  towards  the 
acetabulum. 

By  rotdlion. — Bigelow  recommends  it  to  be  thus  accomplished :  semi-flex 
the  thigh  so  as  to  relax  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  and  to  bring  the  head  down 
from  the  puljes  ;  then  nbdnct  and  rotate  inwards  to  disengage  it  completely  ; 
lastly,  while  rotating  inwards  and  drawing  on  the  thigh,  carry  the  knee 
inwards  and  doivnwards  to  its  place  by  the  side  of  its  fellow. 

With  regard  to  the  B«diu>tiQii  by  ExtonsioB,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  advises 
that  the  patient  should  lie  upon  his  back  with  his  legs  widely  separated  ;  and 
that,  counter-extensioQ  being  then  made  by  a  girth  carried  between  the 
perimeum  and  the  injured  thigh,  and  fixed  to  a  staple  in  front  of  and  above 
the  body,  the  pulleys  should  be  fixed  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
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extension  made  downwards  and  backwards.     After  thU  haa  been  continued  for 
a  sufficient  time,  an  assistaub  lifts  the  head  of  the  bone  by  means  of  a  towel 
over  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum  (Fig.  3i>7), 
The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  also  be  thrown  utdsr  tlw  Kntarior 


inftrior  spinous  prooau,  constituting  the  Snbspiiioiu  Diilocatioii  of 
Bigelow.    There  is  shorteuiug  of  the  limb,  which  is  everted,  but  less  abdncted 
or  advanced  than  ia  the  dislocation  on  the  pubea.    The  head  of  the  bone  can 
lie  felt  in  its  new  situation.    One  peculiarity  of  this  dislocation  is  that  in 
some  of  the  recorded  cases  the  patient  has  been 
able  to  walk  immediately  after  the  accident.    Bige- 
low explains  this  by  the  position  of  the  Y-ligameut 
over  the  upper  part  of  the   neck  of  the  femur 
(Fig.  308),    Reduction  of  the  dislocation   ia  ac- 
complished in  the  same  way  as  in  the  pubic  form. 

In  the  dislocations  above  described  the  Y-liga- 
ment  remains  entire.  Bigelow  describes  also  Sn- 
pcupinons  dialooktioii  with  or  without  rupture 
of  the  outer  branch  of  the  ligament.  In  this  dis- 
location the  head  of  the  bone  leaves  the  socket  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament.  If 
this  be  not  ruptured,  the  dislocation  is  called  by 
him  anterior  oblique:  in  it,  the  thigh  lies  acnws 
the  upper  part  of  the  corresponding  limb,  and  is 
firmly  locked  in  that  position,  with  much  shortening 
and  some  evcreion.  Reduction  may  be  effected  bj 
extension  of  the  lunb  and  increased  circumduction 
across  the  symphysis,  with  a  little  everaion  if 
\-\k  T-iiKHinrnt  Ik  gtretri.nl  neccBSOTy  to  dislooge  tbc  head  of  the  bone.  By 
■iuih  itol  un«Iii  iL  (W((th.M    inward  rotation,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thron-n 

ou  the  doreuro. 
In  the  true  siiprmpiiioue  dislocation,  the  outer  branch  of  the  Y-ligament  is 
ruptured  ;  tlic  iiiub  is  shortened  and  everted.     In  a  case  related  by  Cummins, 
the  limb  was  sliorteut-d  three  inches.     Reduction  may  be  effected  by  circum- 
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duction  inwards  and  eversion,  by  which  the  didocation  is  rendered  dorsal,  and 
may  be  then  reduced  as  already  directed. 

fivertad  Dorsal  BuOoeation  may  occur  when,  in  dislocation  on  the 
dorsum,  the  outer  branch  of  the  Y-ligament  is  broken :  the  integrity  of  this 
portion  being  necessary  for  the  inversion  of  the  limb. 

Irregular  Budocatioiui  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  occur  when  the 
Y-ligament  is  wholly  ruptured.  The  displacement  may  take  place  in  any  of 
the  aboTe-described  directions  :  but  the  characters  are  inconstant. 

Seductioii  of  old  Dudooatioiui  of  the  Kip-joint  is  attended  not  only 
with  great  difficulty,  but  with  no  small  amount  of  danger.  The  probability  of 
effecting  reduction  rapidly  decreases  with  the  length  of  time  that  the  bone  has 
been  left  unreduced,  and  more  rapidly  in  some  dislocations  than  in  others.  Thus 
it  is  eaaier  to  reduce  an  old  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii  than  one  below  the 
tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus.  Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  may  usually  be  reduced  without  any  great  difficulty, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight.  After  that  time  the  difficulty  increases 
considerably ;  and,  although  reduction  has  frequently  been  effected  in  these 
cases  up  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  week,  yet  it  has  also  not  unfrequently  failed, 
notwithstanding  persevering  and  repeated  attempts.  After  two  months  have 
elapsed,  the  reduction  is  not  only  a  work  of  great  uncertainty,  but  also  of  no 
slight  danger  from  suppuration  in  the  soft  parts,  or  fracture  of  the  femur  ;  and 
it  is  then  seldom  practicable.  But  cases  have  been  reported,  and  are  referred 
to  at  p.  (j83,  in  w^hich  these  dislocations  have  been  reduced  at  a  much  later 
period,  even  as  late  as  six  or  nine  months. 

If  the  bone  be  left  permanently  unreduced,  it  will  in  time  acquire  consider- 
able mobility,  more  particularly  in  the  lower  dorsal  dislocation,  the  patient 
walking  readily  with  a  shortened  but  otherwise  useful  limb. 

The  attempt  to  reduce  old  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint  is  necessarily  attended 
with  more  or  less  danger.  In  some  cases  the  soft  parts  have  been  extensively 
lacerated  ;  in  others  fatal  inflammation  of  the  joint  has  ensued ;  and,  in  eleven 
cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  thigh-bone  was  fractured.  This  accident 
has  happened  to  Surgeons  of  such  eminence  as  Travers,  Vincent,  Malgaigne, 
Physick  of  Philadelphia,  to  G^vynne  of  Brighton,  to  Blackman  of  Cincinnati, 
to  Harris  and  Randolph  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to  the  Surgeons  of  the 
Northern  Hospital  in  Liverpool,  and  to  a  practitioner  in  London  now  living. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  bone  gave  way  at  its  neck  or  below  the  trochanters  ; 
the  dislocation  was  of  course  left  unreduced,  but  the  patients  recovered  without 
difficulty,  the  fracture  being  treated  in  the  usual  way.  The  cause  of  the 
fiucture  appears  usually  to  have  been  the  employment  of  force  in  a  transverse 
or  rotatory  manner,  after  extension  had  been  kept  up  for  some  considerable 
time.  There  is  no  proof  that  undue  violence  was  used  in  any  of  these  cases. 
It  is  probable  that  in  some  the  femur  had  become  weakened  by  disuse  of  the 
limb. 

The  Complioatioii  of  Fraetnre  of  the  7eiiiiir  with  Dialooation  of  the 
Kip-Joint  occasions  a  very  serious  state  of  things,  that  may  baffle  the  most 
skilful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon.  The  line  of  practice  to  be  adopted 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  seat  of  fracture.  If  this  be  situated 
below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  limb  should  be  put  up  tightly  in  temporary 
splints,  and  an  attempt  made  under  chloroform  to  reduce  the  dislocation  in 
the  ordinary  way,  by  manipulation  or  by  pulleys  applied  over  the  splints.    If 
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the  fracture  be  high  up,  near  or  at  the  neck,  the  patient  should  be  put  under 
chloroform,  and  an  attempt  then  made  by  pressure  on  the  dislocated  head  and 
by  manipulation  to  replace  it.  It  is  possible  that  this  might  be  effected,  as  in 
similar  injuries  of  the  humerus,  with  comparatively  little  trouble.  Should 
reduction  in  this  way  not  be  practicable,  we  may  adopt  the  plan  successfully 
employed  by  Badley,  who,  in  a  lad  of  eighteen,  with  dislocation  on  the  dorsum 
ilii,  and  fracture  of  the  displaced  bone,  allowed  union  of  the  fracture  to  take 
place,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  effected  reduction. 

Simnltaiiaoiui  Dudooation  of  both  Kips,  perhaps  in  different  directions, 
or  of  one  hip  with  fracture  of  the  opposite  thigh-bone,  has  been  met  with  in 
some  rare  instances. 

Congenital  Dislocation  of  the  hip  is  by  no  means  rare  ;  it  occurs  most 
frequently  in  girls,  and  may  affect  either  one  hip  or  both.  The  dislocation  is 
almost  invariably  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  though  other  varieties  have  been 
met  with.  When  it  is  double,  the  deformity  being  symmetrical,  is  seldom 
recognized  till  the  child  begins  to  walk.  The  signs  of  the  affection  are 
in  most  cases  clearly  marked.  The  situation  of  the  heads  of  the  bones 
behind  their  natural  position  causes  the  pelvis  when  the  patient  is  erect  to  be 
tilted  forwards,  carrying  with  it  the  last  lumbar  vertebra ;  to  compensate  for 
this  there  is  a  curve  backwards  in  the  upper  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Thus  the  lumbar  spine  forms  a  very  extreme  curve,  with  its  convexity  for- 
wards (lordosis)  ;  the  trochanter  is  approached  to  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  seen  on  the  dorsum  ilii ;  the 
thigh  seems  shortened  and  is  more  or  less  adducted,  and  the  toes  may  be 
straight  or  directed  inwards  ;  the  patient  walks  fairly  well,  but  with  a  peculiar 
rolling  motion.  Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment,  though  much 
has  been  recommended.  If  the  patient  walks  well,  nothing  is  needed ;  but 
in  some  cases  a  properly  constructed  support  gives  relief  and  increased 
steadiness.  The  best  apparatus  is  a  firm,  weU-padded,  metal  belt,  to  encircle 
the  pelvis  between  the  trochanter  and  the  crest  of  the  spine.  On  each  side  of 
this  is  fixed  a  carefully  moulded  cap  of  thick  leather  to  fit  the  displaced  head 
and  trochanter  ;  from  the  belt  opposite  the  cap  a  steel  rod  may  reach  up  to 
the  arm-pit  on  each  side,  ending  in  a  crutch  to  take  a  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  a  properly  fitted  pair  of  stays  attached  to  the  rod  will  also  tend 
to  support  the  trunk.  The  object  of  the  apparatus  is  to  throw  a  certain  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  directly  on  the  displaced  heads 
of  the  bones.  The  belt  should  be  fitted  to  the  child  while  it  is  lying  down  and 
some  forcible  extension  is  being  made  to  the  limbs  so  as  to  increase  the  space 
between  the  trochanter  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  as  much  as  possible,  and  if 
accurately  made  will  tend  to  maintain  this  in  the  erect  position. 

Dislocations  of  the  Patella  are  not  frequently  met  with.  They  may, 
however,  occur  in  four  directions,  viz.,  outwards^  inwards^  edgeicise  or  verticaUyy 
and  upwards, 

1.  The  dislocation  Ontwarda  is  the  most  common  variety  of  the  accident ; 
the  bone  being  thrown  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  with  its  axis  directed  somewhat  backwards  and  downwards,  so  that  the 
inner  margin  is  directed  forwards.  The  knee  is  flattened  in  front,  and  is 
broader  than  usual ;  the  patella  can  be  folt  in  its  new  situation,  and  the 
muscles  that  form  the  quadriceps  extensor  are  rendered  tense,  more  especially 
the  vastus  intcrnus  ;  the  leg  is  sometimes  extended,  but  more  frequently  the 
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knee  is  slightly  flexed.  This  accident  usually  happens  from  sudden  muscular 
contraction,  especially  in  persons  who  are  kuock-lmeed.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  occasioned  by  direct  violence,  driving  the  bone  out  of  its  position.  Most 
frequently,  the  patella  is  only  partially  displaced  outwards,  with  some  rotation 
of  the  bone  in  the  same  direction. 

Holthouse  {Lancet,  vol.  ii.,  1872)  has  recorded  a  case  of  congenital  dis- 
location of  the  patella  outwards.  The  abuormality  was  met  with  in  a  boy 
aged  seven,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  Westminster  Hospital  for  fracture 
of  the  left  femur.  Whilst  putting  up  the  fracture,  it  was  obsen^ed  that  the 
right  patella  was  so  displaced  that  its  inner  articular  facet  rested  on  the  outer 
condyle,  and  that  when  the  knee  was  flexed  the  dislocation  became  complete. 
There  was  no  incUnation  inwards  of  either  knee.  The  mother  alleged  ihsJi  the 
condition  had  existed  from  birth,  and  that  at  first  both  knees  were  affected. 
The  boy  could  run  and  jump  as  well  as  other  children,  and  was  not  more  liable 
to  fall  than  they. 

2.  The  dislocation  Inwards  is  very  rare  ;  Malgaigne,  who  has  investigated 
this  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  case  of  the  kind  on  record. 

In  these  lateral  dislocations.  Reduction  may  be  effected  by  laying  the  patient 
on  his  back,  bending  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen,  and  raising  the  leg  so  as  to 
relax  the  extensor  muscles.  The  Surgeon  then,  by  pressing  down  that  edge  of 
the  patella  which  is  furthest  from  the  middle  of  the  joint,  raises  the  other  edge, 
which,  being  tilted  over  the  condyles,  is  inmiediately  drawn  into  position  by 
the  action  of  the  extensors. 

8.  A  remarkable  form  of  dislocation  of  the  patella  is  that  in  which  this  bone 
becomes  twisted  upon  its  axis  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  placed  Teztioally,  one 
of  its  edges  being  fixed  between  the  condyles,  and  the  other  projecting  under 
the  skin,  and  pushing  this  forwards  into  a  distinct  tumour.  According  to 
Malgaigne,  the  outer  edge  is  most  commonly  fixed  in  the  intercondyloid 
notch  ;  Streubel,  however,  who  has  collected  120  cases  of  dislocation  of  the 
patella,  states  that  one-sixth  of  these  were  vertical  dislocations,  and  in  about 
two-thirds  of  these  the  outer  edge  was  forwards.  In  some  cases,  as  those  of 
Woolf  and  Mayo,  the  bone  has  been  turned  almost  completely  round,  the 
posterior  articular  surface  becoming  partly  anterior.  The  signs  of  this  dislo- 
cation are  evident,  manual  examination  indicating  the  vertical  displacement 
of  the  patella,  with  a  deep  depression  on  each  side.  The  limb  is  completely 
extended,  flexion  being  impossible. 

This  dislocation  has  most  generally  arisen  from  sharp  blows  or  severe  falls 
upon  one  edge  of  the  patella,  whilst  the  limb  has  been  semiflexed,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  bone  appears  to  have  been  semi-rotated  and  fixed  in  its 
new  position.  Violent  muscular  contraction,  however,  conjoined  with  a  twist 
of  the  leg,  but  without  any  blow,  has  been  known  to  produce  it  in  some  cases. 

The  Reduction  of  this  displacement  has  sometimes  been  very  difficult ;  in 
other  cases  it  has  been  readily  effected  ;  whilst  in  two  or  three  instances  it  has 
been  found  to  be  quite  impracticable ;  Surgeons  having  ineffectually  attempted, 
by  means  of  elevators  and  the  section  of  the  tendons  or  of  the  ligamentum 
patolte,  to  replace  the  bone,  and  the  patient  having  eventually  died  from 
septic  suppuration  of  the  joint,  with  the  displacement  imrelieved.  The  cause 
of  this  difficulty  of  reduction  is  not  very  distinctly  made  out ;  it  is  certainly 
much  greater  than  can  be  explained  by  simple  muscular  contraction,  and 
may  not  improbably  be  owing  to  the  aponeurotic  structures  which  cover  the 
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bone  becoming  twisted  or  entangled  under  it,  or,  as  Malgaigne  supposes,  to  the 
superior  angle  of  the  bone  being  wedged  in  the  aubcandyloid  space.  If  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  the  employment  of  proper  pressure  upon 
the  patella,  do  not  succeed,  reduction  may  perhaps  be  effected  by  the  patient 
making  a  sudden  and  \nolent  muscular  effort  at  extension  of  the  limb,  or  by 
attempting  to  walk.  In  other  cases  the  bone  has  been  readily  replaced  by 
bending  the  leg,  and  rotating  it  on  the  axis  of  the  tibia,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  patella  is  pressed  into  position,  as  Vincent  recommends.  Upon  the  whole, 
forcible  flexion  of  the  knee  under  an  auBBsthetic  followed  by  sudden  extension, 
while  the  projecting  edge  of  the  bone  is  forced  into  its  place,  appears  to  have 
answered  better  than  any  other  method,  and  will  probably  be  seldom  attended 
by  difficulty.  Should  these  plans  not  answer,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  subcutaneous  section  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadri- 
ceps extensor  and  of  the  ligamentum  patelte.  In  one  case  in  which  both  these 
structures  were  divided,  the  patella  remained  as  firmly  fixed  as  ever,  and  the 
patient  eventually  died  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint ;  and  in 
no  case  in  which  division  has  been  practised  does  it  appear  to  have  facilitated 
reduction. 

4.  Dislocation  of  the  patella  Upwards  can  occur  only  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  of  its  ligament.  This  accident,  which  is  always  accompanied  by 
much  inflammation  of  the  joint,  requires  the  same  treatment  as  a  fractured 
patella. 

Dislocations  of  the  Knee. — This  joint,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  its 
articular  surfaces,  and  the  great  strength  of  its  ligaments,  is  seldom  dislocated. 
When  such  an  accident  happens,  it  usually  arises  from  &lls  from  a  great 
height,  or  by  the  patient  jumping  from  a  carriage  in  motion.  The  tibia  may  be 
displaced  in  four  directions  :  to  either  side,  forwards^  or  backwards.  Besides 
these  displacements,  the  joint  is  subject  to  a  partial  luxation,  dependent  upon 
displacement  of  one  or  both  semilunar  cartilages. 

1.  The  Lateral  dislocations  of  the  tibia  are  the  most  common.  They  are 
always  incomplete,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  rotation  of 
the  limb  outward.  These  displacements  may  either  be  Sztamal  or  ZntamaL 
In  the  first,  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  rests  upon  the  inner  articalar  sur- 
face of  the  tibia.  In  the  other,  the  inner  condyle  is  placed  upon  the  outer 
articular  surface  of  the  head  of  this  bone.  In  either  case,  the  knee  is  slightly 
flexed  ;  there  is  a  marked  sulcus  in  the  situation  of  the  ligamentam  patellsB  ; 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  relaxed,  and  the  deformity  of  the  joint 
indicates  at  once  the  nature  of  the  displacement. 

In  these  cases  Reduction  is  always  easy ;  indeed,  it  is  occasionally  effected 
by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  patient  or  by  a  bystander.  It  may  be  accom- 
plished by  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen,  then  extending  the  leg,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  movement  of  rotation,  replacing  the  lK)ne8  in  their 
proper  position. 

2.  The  dislocation  Baekwarda  may  be  compUie  or  incomphte.  When  it  is 
complete,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint  and  the  posterior  cmcial  ligament 
are  torn,  the  muscles  of  the  ham  are  stretched,  the  limb  is  shortened  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  and  is  semiflexed  ;  the  head  of  the 
tibia  can  be  felt  in  the  ham,  and  there  is  a  deep  transverse  depression  in  front 
of  the  joint  immediately  below  the  patella. 

8.  The  dislocation  of  the  tibia  Forwards  is  of  more  frequent  occnrrcnce 
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than  the  last  accident.  In  it,  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  felt  projecting  into 
the  ham,  occasionally  compressing  the  vessels  to  such  an  extent  as  to  arrest 
the  circulation  through  the  lower  extremity,  lacerating  the  ligaments,  and 
stretching  the  muscles  in  this  situation.  The  tibia  projects  forwards,  its  head 
forming  a  considerable  prominence  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  knee,  with  a 
deep  depression  immediately  above  it  and  the  patella,  which  is  rendered  more 
evident  by  the  relaxation  of  the  extensors  of  the  thigh ;  the  leg  is  usually 
rotated  somewhat  inwards  or  outwards,  and  there  is  shortening  to  the  extent 
of  about  two  inches. 

These  antero-posterior  dislocations  are  very  commonly  incomplete.  When 
this  is  the  case,  they  present  the  same  symptoms,  but  in  a  less  mai'ked  degree, 
as  those  which  characterize  the  complete  displacements. 

In  the  Treahnetit  of  these  dislocations,  extension  should  be  made  from  the 
ankle  whilst  the  thigh  is  fixed  in  a  semiflexed  position.  When  the  leg  has 
been  drawn  down  sufficiently,  proper  manipulation  will  bring  the  bones  into 
accurate  position  ;  splints  must  then  be  applied,  means  taken  to  subdue  local 
inflammation,  and  the  joint  kept  perfectly  at  rest  for  two  or  three  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  passive  motion  may  be  commenced. 

ComplicatioxiB. — Dislocations  of  the  knee-joint  are  more  liable  to  serious 
complications  than  those  of  any  other  articulation.  Not  only  are  the  ligaments 
torn,  and  the  muscles  injured,  but  stretching,  and  perhaps  laceration,  of  the 
popliteal  vessels,  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  limb,  may  occur  ;  or  the  injury 
may  be  followed  by  destructive  inflammation  of  the  joint. 

Compomid  Duilocation  of  the  Knee-joint  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
injuries  to  which  the  limbs  are  liable ;  the  external  wound  being  usually  large, 
ragged,  and  accompanied  by  the  protrusion  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  with 
much  laceration  of  the  soft  structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint.  These  are 
cases  that  certainly,  as  a  general  rule,  call  imperatively  for  amputation.  Gases, 
however,  have  occurred  in  which  the  limb  has  been  saved.  Hence,  if  the 
patient  be  young,  if  the  vessels  of  the  ham  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously 
injured,  and  if  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts  at  the  same  time  be  not  very 
extensive,  nor  much  bruised,  an  attempt  may  with  propriety  be  made  to  save 
the  joint.  In  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  knee  forwards  in  a  boy, 
A,  White  sawed  off  the  projecting  end  of  the  femur  which  protruded  through 
the  ham,  and,  bringing  the  wound  together,  succeeded  in  saving  the  limb. 

Congenital  DislocationB  of  the  Knee  have  been  occasionally  met  with, 
with  displacement  of  the  tibia  forwards.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded 
by  Hilton,  Gu^rin,  Barwell,  and  Godlee.  In  some  it  was  complicated  by 
abeence  of  the  patella.  In  Barwell's  case  flexion  was  extremely  limited,  but 
by  pushing  the  tibia  backwards  it  could  be  carried  to  a  considerable  angle, 
and  by  fixing  it  in  this  position  with  a  plaster-of-Paris-bandage,  the  disloca- 
tion was  completely  cured  at  the  end  of  six  weeks'  treatment. 

0nlilnzation  of  the  Knee,  or  ''  internal  derangement  of  the  knee-joint," 
is  a  more  frequent  accident  than  any  of  those  that  have  just  been  described. 
It  usually  occurs  from  the  patient,  whilst  walking,  striking  his  toe  against  or 
tripping  upon  a  stone,  when  he  is  suddenly  seized  with  acute  and  sickening 
pain  in  the  knee,  often  so  severe  as  to  cause  him  to  fall.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  he  is  conscious  of  having  strained  or  otherwise  injured  the  joint.  On 
examination  it  will  be  found  semiflexed,  the  patient  being  unable  to  extend  the 
limb  properly,  and  every  effort  being  attended  by  severe  pain ;  and  the  edge  of 
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the  semilunar  cartilage  may  sometimes  be  felt  projecting  under  the  skin.  In 
the  course  of  a  very  short  time  the  joint  becomes  swollen,  being  distended  by 
synovial  secretion ;  and  symptoms  of  subacute  synovitis  speedily  appear.  This 
accident,  originally  described  by  Hey,  and  since  investigated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
and  others,  occurs  usually  in  consequence  of  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  slip- 
ping away  from  under  the  internal  condyle,  either  l)efore  or  behind  it,  so  as  to 
bring  the  surface  of  the  condyle  and  that  of  the  tibia  into  direct  apposition, 
but  cases  have  also  been  recorded  in  which  the  displacement  aflfected  the  ex- 
ternal cartilage.  The  severe  pain  that  is  always  experienced  is  owing  in  all 
probability  to  the  nipping  of  the  loose  folds  of  synovial  membrane  that  lie 
within  the  joint — the  so-called  mucous  and  alar  ligaments,  and  also  to  the 
great  stretching  of  the  ligaments  by  the  partial  displacement  of  the  bones. 

The  Reduction  may  be  effected  by  flexing  the  joint,  and  then,  when  the 
muscles  are  off  their  guard,  the  patient's  attention  being  directed  elsewhere, 
rapidly  extending  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  movement  of  rotation  is  com- 
municated to  the  leg.  The  evidence  of  complete  reduction  consists  in  the 
restoration  of  the  power  of  extending  the  articulation.  The  synovitis  that 
usually  follows  this  injury  requires  to  be  treated  by  local  antiphlogistic 
remedies  and  rest.  No  means  are  known  by  which  the  cartilage  can  be  fixed 
again  as  firmly  as  it  was  before  the  accident,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
recurrence  of  the  displacement  takes  place  at  intervals.  The  best  means  of 
preventing  it  is  to  support  the  knee  either  with  a  laced  knee-cap,  having  a 
leather  stiffener  behind,  or  a  flannel  bandage  firmly  applied  Should  reduction 
prove  impossible,  or  should  the  displacement  return  immediately,  when  the 
patient  uses  his  limb  again,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  fix  the  cartilage  by  prolonged 
rest.  The  patient  should  begin  to  use  his  leg  freely  as  soon  as  the  synovitis 
has  subsided,  and  after  a  time  the  displaced  cartilage  seems  to  accommodate 
itself  to  its  new  position,  and  gives  no  ftirther  trouble. 

Buptnre  of  the  Posterior  Cmoial  Ziigament  is  an  accident  that  occa- 
sionally occurs  as  the  result  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  such  as  may  be  received  in  a  railway-accident  when  the 
patient  is  thrown  forwards  against  the  opposite  seat.  The  symptoms  are  at 
first  effusion  of  blood  and  synovia  into  the  injured  joint.  "When  this  is 
absorbed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  knee  is  weak,  giving  way  shghtly  when 
flexed  in  walking.  When  the  patient  is  seated  with  the  knee  flexed  to  a  right 
angle,  and  the  foot  firmly  planted  on  the  ground,  if  the  tibia  be  grasped  at  its 
upper  end  and  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  it  will  be  found  to  be  capable 
of  a  slight  displacement  backwards  into  the  ham.  The  Treaimmt  consists  in 
supporting  the  knee  with  a  properly  fitted  apparatus. 

The  Head  of  the  Fibula  has  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  been 
displaced  by  the  application  of  direct  violence.  Boyer  and  Sanson  have  each 
recorded  a  case  of  this  kind.  One  such  case  has  occurred  to  me  in  my  prac- 
tice. It  happened  in  a  gentleman  about  23  years  of  age,  who,  in  descending 
an  Alpine  slope  covered  with  snow,  fell  with  one  leg  bent  forcibly  under  him, 
BO  that  he  came  down,  as  it  were,  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  head  of  the  fibula 
was  throw^n  back  off  the  articulating  surface,  and  remained  permanently  in  its 
new  situation.  The  limb  was  somewhat  weakened,  so  that  the  patient  could 
not  jump,  but  otherwise  he  suffered  no  inconvenience.  The  tendon  of  the 
biceps  was  very  tense  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  case,  some  time  after  the  accident, 
its  traction  effectually  prevented  all  attempts  at  reduction. 
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Dislocations  of  the  Ankle  occur  in  conBeqnence  of  displacement  of  the 
astragalus  from  the  bones  of  the  leg,  whilst  it  continues  to  preserve  its  normal 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  foot.  These  dislocations  are  almost  invariably 
connected  with  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  or  of  the  inner  mal- 
leolus. In  fact,  on  looking  at  the  arched  cavity  into  which  the  astragalus  is 
received,  it  is  evident  that  this  bone  can  scarcely  be  displaced  laterally  without 
fracture  of  one  side  of  this  arch.  In  considering  these  dislocations  we  must, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  nomenclature  of  similar  accidents,  in  which  the 
distal  part  is  always  said  to  be  displaced  from  the  proximal,  look  upon  the  foot 
as  being  dislocated  from  the  leg,  and  not  consider  the  tibia  as  being  displaced 
npon  the  foot.  The  direction  of  the  dislocation  must  consequently  be  deter- 
mined by  the  position  into  which  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  hap- 
pens to  be  thrown.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  this,  inasmuch  as  a  good  deal  of 
ambiguity  occurs  in  surgical  writings  from  the  same  accident  being  described 
differently,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the  part  displaced.  Thus,  Sir  A. 
Cooper  speaks  of  the  tibia  as  being  dislocated  at  the  ankle  ;  whilst  Boyer  and 
others,  regarding  the  foot  as  the  part  displaced,  have  described  the  same  injury 
in  directly  opposite  terms. 

Dislocations  of  the  foot  from  the  bones  of  the  leg  may  take  place  in  four 
directions,  viz.,  to  either  aide^  backwards^  or  forivards.  In  all  cases,  the  injury 
appears  to  be  occasioned  either  by  the  foot  being  twisted  under  the  patient  in 
jumping  or  running ;  or  else  by  its  being  suddenly  arrested  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  ground  whilst  the  body  is  carried  forwards.  But  these  twists 
or  sprains  do  not  necessarily  occasion  dislocation,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  accident. 

The  dislocation  Outwards  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  The  inner 
malleolus  projects  forcibly  against  the  skin.  The  deltoid  ligament  is  either 
ruptured,  or  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  malleolus  broken  off;  there  is  a 
depression  above  the  outer  ankle  corresponding  to  a  fracture  of  the  fibula ; 
and  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  turned  upwards  and  outwards,  the  inner  side  touch- 
ing the  ground,  whilst  the  outer  edge  is  turned  up.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a 
severe  case  of  Potts'  fracture  (Fig.  255). 

In  che  dislocation  InwarcUi,  which  is  a  rare  accident,  and,  according  to  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  much  more  dangerous  than  that  just  described,  the  fibula  is  not 
fhictured,  but  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  splintered  off,  in  an  oblique  manner 
from  within  outwards.  The  outer  edge  of  the  sole  rests  against  the  ground, 
and  the  inner  side  is  turned  up. 

The  Reduction  of  these  lateral  displacements  is  readily  effected  by  simple 
traction  on  the  foot,  while  the  leg  is  flexed  at  the  knee  in  order  to  relax  the 
muscles  inserted  into  the  tendo  Achillis ;  leg-splints  with  lateral  foot-pieces 
must  then  be  put  on,  or  Dupuytren's  splint  may  be  applied  on  the  same  side 
as  the  dislocation,  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  eversion  of  the  foot  takes  place. 

In  the  dislocation  of  the  foot  Baokwaards,  the  deltoid  ligament  is  ruptured, 
the  fibula  probably  broken  in  the  usual  situation,  and  the  tibia  thrown  forwards 
on  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones  ;  the  foot  is  consequently  shortened,  the 
heel  rendered  more  projecting,  and  the  toes  pointing  downwards. 

The  dislocation  Forwasda,  in  which  the  foot  is  lengthened,  and  the  tibia 

thrown  npon  the  upper  and  posterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  behind  the 

astragalus,  is  an  accident  so  rare  as  seldom  to  have  been  witnessed,  although 

described. 
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In  the  Treatment  of  these  antero-posterior  displacements  of  the  ankle,  trac- 
tion of  the  foot  in  a  proper  direction,  the  leg  being  fixed  and  flexed  upon  the 
thigh,  will  readily  be  attended  by  replacement;  the  application  of  lateral 
splints  being  afterwards  sufficient  to  keep  the  parts  in  proper  position.  Some- 
times subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  necessary. 

Compound  Dislocatioiui  of  the  Anklo-joint  are  serious  and  by  no  means 
unfrequent  accidents,  the  displacement  occurring  in  the  same  direction  and 
from  the  same  causes  as  the  simple  forms  of  injury. 

The  Treatnmit  of  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint  must  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  amount  of  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the 
condition  of  the  bones  forming  the  arch  of  the  joint.  If  the  wound  in  the  soft 
parts  be  moderate  in  extent,  clean  cut,  and  with  little  bruising  and  injury  to 
the  bones,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  limb.  This  is  to  be  done  by 
the  assiduous  use  of  antiseptics.  There  is  no  class  of  joint-injuries  in  which  this 
method  has  been  attended  by  better  success  than  in  these.  The  details  should 
be  carefully  attended  to  as  given  at  page  492  et  seq.  Should  antiseptics  not 
be  at  hand,  the  case  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles,  viz.,  by  rest  on  a 
splint,  and  application  of  ice  or  cold  evaporating  lotions.  In  many  instances 
this  plan  will  suffice,  and  the  patient  will  recover  with  a  stiff  but  useful  limb, 
the  joint  being  only  partially  ankylosed. 

If,  however,  the  bones  be  projecting  and  comminuted,  and  the  soft  parts  ex* 
tensively  lacerated,  the  question  of  amputation  will  necessarily  arise.  In  many 
cases,  the  operation  may  be  avoided  by  adopting  the  treatment  recommended 
by  Hey,  of  sawing  off  the  malleoli,  removing  splinters  of  bone,  and  supporting 
the  limb  at  the  same  time  upon  a  M'lntyre^s  splint.  If  the  joint  be  still  more 
seriously  injured,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  torn,  or  the  foot  greatly  contused, 
and  especially  if  the  patient  be  aged  and  his  constitution  shattered,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  primary  amputation.  I  believe  that  the  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  Surgeons  to  amputate  in  these  cases,  greatly  owing  to  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  favour  of  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb, 
has  in  many  cases  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  add  to  tlie 
patient's  danger.  Secondary  amputation  may  be  rendered  neoessaiy  in  conse- 
quence of  gangrene,  erysipelas,  or  extensive  suppuration. 

Dislocations  of  the  Astragalus. — The  astragalus  is  occasionally  displaced 
from  its  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  leg  above,  and  with  those  of  tho 
tarsus  below,  being  thrown  either  forwards  or  backwards.  The  displacement 
forwards  happens  far  more  frequently  than  that  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
the  dislocation  ForwArds,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  thrown  either  ouUvards 
or  inwards  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  complete 
lateral  dislocation  of  this  bone  can  occur  irrespective  of  displacement  forwards ; 
the  so-called  lateral  dislocations  being  displacements  of  the  bone  forwards,  with 
twists  to  one  or  the  other  side.  The  dislocation  farwards,  with  lateral  inclina- 
tion, may  either  be  complete  or  incomplete.  When  it  is  complete,  the  bone  is 
thrown  out  of  its  bed  on  the  calcaneum,  and  separated  from  its  connections  with 
the  malleolar  arch  above  and  the  scaphoid  in  front,  being  forced  in  front  of  the 
tarsus,  and  lying  upon  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones.  When  the  dislot*a- 
tion  is  incompletey  the  head  is  separated  from  the  scaphoid,  and  is  tlirown  up  on 
it,  or  on  the  external  cuneiform  or  cuboid  bones,  the  l)ody  of  the  astragalus 
maintaining  its  connections  with  the  malleolar  arch  and  oscalcis.  The  disloca- 
tion Baokwards  is,  I  believe,  always  corniMe.    In  the  luxation  backward*^ 
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there  is  no  rotation  of  the  bone,  which  is  thrown  directly  behind  the  tibia,  in 
the  spice  between  it  and  the  teudo  AchiUis. 

These  dislocations  invariably  happen  irom  falls  npon  or  twists  of  the  foot ; 
more  particularly  when  it  is  extended  upon  the  leg.  When  the  foot  is  in  this 
position,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  either  breaks  off  on  the  application  of  suffi- 
cient violence,  or  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  forced  out  of  the  cavity  of  the 
scaphoid  and  its  bed  on  the  os  calcis ;  the  particular  kind  of  displacement  that 
occurs  depending  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  force  is  acting  and  in  which 
the  foot  is  twisted.  And,  as  the  foot  is  more  frequently  twisted  inwards,  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  is  thrown  outwards.  Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  differs 
from  dislocation  of  the  foot  in  this — that  when  the  foot  is  dislocated,  the 
astragalus,  though  thrown  out  from  under  the  malleolar  arch,  preserves  its  con- 
nections with  the  rest  of  the  tarsus  ;  whilst  these  are  always  broken  through 
when  the  astragalus  is  the  bone  dislocated,  even  though  it  have  not  completely 
escaped  from  between  the  malleoli. 

The  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  forwards^  with  twist  of  the  bone  inwards, 
is  said  to  be  of  most  common  occurrence :  I  have,  however,  more  frequently 
witnessed  that  form  of  accident  in  which  the  bone  is  thrown  somewhat  outwards 
as  well  as  forwards.  In  either  case  the  displaced  bone  forms  a  distinct  tumour 
upon  the  instep,  in  the  outline  of  which  the  form  of  the  astragalus  can  be  dis- 
tinctly made  out.  Over  this,  the  skin  is  so  tightly  drawn  as  often  to  appear  to 
be  on  the  point  of  bursting.  When  the  bone  is  thrown  somewhat  inwards,  the 
foot  is  turned  outwards,  and  the  internal  malleolus  projects  distinctly.  When 
the  astragalus  is  thrown  otif wards,  displacement  of  the  foot  inwards,  with  great 
projection  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  takes  place.  In  some  cases,  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  is  conjoined  with  these  dislocations ;  and  not  un- 
commonly the  luxation  is  compound  from  the  very  first,  or  speedily  becomes  so 
if  left  unreduced,  in  consequence  of  the  sloughing  of  the  skin  which  covers  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  bones,  the  exposed  portion  of  which  undergoes  necrosis, 
and  perhaps  eventnal  exfoliation. 

The  dislocation  backimrds,  into  the  hollow  under  the  tendo  Achillis,  is  rare, 
there  being  but  seven  recorded  instances  of  this  accident.  In  the  majority  of 
these  there  was  displacement  of  the  bone  inwards,  as  well  as  backwards.  In 
these  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  as  the  bone  forms  a  distinct  prominence, 
which  can  be  felt  under  the  tendo  Achillis. 

In  many  cases  the  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  is  not  altogether  complete,  a 
portion  of  the  bone  still  intervening  between  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  tibia  and 
the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis. 

Treatment — The  reduction  of  the  dislocation /^rerar^fa,  whether  attended  by 
lateral  displacement  or  not,  varies  greatly  in  facility  ;  in  some  instances  being 
effected  with  the  greatest  possible  ease,  in  others  being  attended  by  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties.  This  difference  depends,  I  think,  on  whether  the 
dislocation  is  complete  or  not.  When  the  astragalus  is  not  completely  thrown 
from  under  the  arch  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  leg,  a  portion  of  it  being  still 
entangled  between  their  articular  sur&ces  and  that  of  the  calcanenm,  it  may 
nsually  be  readily  reduced  by  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  pushing  the 
bone  back  into  its  proper  position.  But  when  the  astragalus  is  completely 
dislocated,  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcanenm  is  drawn  up  under  the  arch  of 
the  malleoli  by  all  the  strength  of  the  muscles  that  pass  from  the  leg  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  foot.    In  these  circumstances,  in  order  that  reduction  may  take 
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place,  it  ifi  necessary  first  of  all  to  separate  the  articular  sarfaces  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  admit  of  the  astragalus  being  pushed  back  into  its  socket :  this  is 
almost  impossible,  owing  to  the  great  perpendicular  thickness  of  this  bone,  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  draw  down  the  foot,  and  to 
the  little  purchase  that  can  be  obtained  on  it.  In  such  cases,  reduction  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  by  which  simple 
operation  the  whole  strain  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  is  taken  oft*. 

If  reduction  be  still  impracticable,  and  the  bone  continue  unreduced  and 
irreducible  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  what  should  be  done  ?  Two  courses 
present  themselves  to  the  Surgeon  ;  either  at  once  to  cut  down  upon  the 
astragalus  and  to  remove  it ;  or  to  adopt  a  palliative  treatment — to  put  the 
limb  at  rest  on  a  splint,  to  apply  evaporating  lotions,  and  to  wait  the  result, 
acting  according  to  circumstances  as  they  develop  themselves.  In  some  rare 
cases,  the  displaced  astragalus  has  given  rise  to  comparatively  Uttle  incon- 
venience ;  but  this  can  seldom  be  expected.  If  the  dislocation  have  been  in 
the  direction  fonvards,  the  skin  will  usually  slough,  and  then  a  portion  of  the 
exposed  osseous  surface,  which  will  probably  necrose,  may  be  excised,  or  the 
whole  of  the  astragalus  may  be  dissected  out  by  freely  exposing  it,  and  severing 
its  ligamentous  attachments;  the  patient  recovering  with  a  somewhat  stiffened, 
but  still  useful  joint.  Tliis  plan  appears  to  be  safer  than  excising  the  bone  in 
the  first  instance,  so  soon  as  the  dislocation  has  been  found  to  be  irreducible. 
The  operation  of  excising  the  dislocated  astragalus  may  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  exsanguination  of  the  foot  and  leg  by  means  of  Esmarch's  elastic  band- 
age. The  tissues  are  pale  and  the  operation  is  bloodless,  so  that  the  Surgeon 
can  see  exactly  what  he  is  cutting,  and  where. 

In  luxation  backivards,  the  bone  has  not  hitherto  to  my  knowledge  been 
reduced,  except  in  one  case  which  occurred  in  University  College  Hospital, 
and  in  which  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  also  fractured.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  may  in  future 
enable  the  Surgeon  to  effect  reduction.  The  result  is,  however,  satisfactory, 
even  though  the  bone  be  not  reduced,  the  patient  recovering  with  a  useful 
foot.  If  the  dislocation  be  left  unreduced,  the  softs  parts  covering  the  bone 
may  slough,  as  happened  in  a  case  recorded  by  R.  C.  Williams  of  Dublin,  in 
which  the  bone  was  consequently  extracted. 

In  Compound  DislocatioiL  of  the  Astragaliui  (Fig.  809),  the  rule  of 
practice  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  injury.  If  the  integuments  have 
merely  been  rent  in  consequence  of  the  outward  pressure  of  the  displaced  bone, 
an  attempt  must  be  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  the  aid,  if  necessary,  f>f 
the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  ;  and,  if  this  be  effected,  to  close  the  wound 
by  the  first  intention.  If  the  bone  be  comminuted  as  well  as  dislocated,  the 
proper  practice  will  be  to  remove  the  loosened  fragments,  and  to  dress  the 
wound  antiseptically,  allowing  it  to  heal  by  granulation.  If  the  bone  be 
irreducible,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  should  be  left  or  dissected  out.  If  it 
be  left,  the  wound  in  the  integuments  mil  certainly  extend  by  doughing,  the 
Ix^ne  will  inflame  and  become  necrosed,  exfoliating  in  fragments,  and  the 
patient  will  recover  only  after  a  prolonged,  tedious,  and  dangerous  course  of 
treatment.  In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
simpler  and  safer  plan  both  to  limb  and  life  consists  in  enlarging  the  wound 
in  proper  directions,  so  as  to  dissect  out  the  irreducible  astragalus,  and  then 
bringing  the  articulating  surfaces  into  contact,  dressing  the  parts  antiseptically. 
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and  truBting  to  the  formation  of  a  new  joint  between  the  tibia  and  the  03 
calcis.  So,  alflo,  if  a  simple  dislocation  of  the  aatragaluB  became  compound  iu 
consequence  of  the  sloughing  of  the  Bupcrjacent  tense  integuments,  the 
exposed  and  necrosing  hone  should  be  removed  in  part  or  in  whole,  according 
to  the  circumstanceB  of  the  case.     If  together  with  the  dislocation  of  the 
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astmgalos,  the  foot  be  cxtensiTely  crushed,  amputation  may  he  required  either 
at  the  ankle-joint  or  at  some  convenient  part  of  the  leg. 

Dt3LOCATiONB  OP  THE  OTHER  Tabsal  Bones  arc  of  extremely  rare  occnr- 
renoe.    Most  of  these  bones,  howe^'er,  have  been  found  luxated  at  times. 

The  CaloMwom  and  BoKphoid,  carrying  with  them  the  rest  of  the  foot,  are 
sometimes  dislocated  from  the  astragalus,  which  is  left  in  situ  under  the  mal- 
leolar arch.  In  these  dislocations  the  bones  may  be  displaced  in  either  lateral 
direction — outwards  or  inwards.  The  Treatment  consistB  in  the  flexioB  of  the 
leg  and  attempts  at  reduction  by  extension  of  the  foot  in  the  ordinary  way. 
If  moderate  extension  fail  iu  effecting  redaction,  Pallsel  has  recommended 
division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and,  if  necessary,  of  the  posterior  tibial  tendon, 
as  a  means  of  facilitating  this,  on  the  same  principle  as  iu  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus. 

The  Calcuwnm  has  been  dislocated  laterally  from  ite  connection  with  the 
cuboid  in  consequence  of  falls  from  a  height,  the  sufferer  alighting  upon  his 
heel.  Chelius  mentions  a  case  in  which  this  bone  was  dislocated  by  the  c&brt 
of  drawing  off  a  tight  boot.  Reduction  seems  to  be  readily  eflected  by  relaxing 
the  muscles,  and  pressing  the  bone  back  into  its  proper  position. 

The  SOAplioid  and  Cnbidd  Boim>  hare  been  dislocated  upwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  person  jumping  from  a  height  and  alighting  upon  the  ball  of  the 
foot.  In  these  instances  the  limb  is  shortened  and  curiously  distorted,  the 
toes  pointing  downwards,  and  the  arch  of  the  instep  being  increased  so  as  to 
resemble  closely  enough  the  deformity  of  club-foot.  Reduction  may  be  effected 
by  drawing  and  pressing  the  parts  into  position. 

The  Iittanul  CnaeifDrm  Bona  has  occasionally  been  found  to  be  dislo- 
cate. Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  an  instance  of  the  kind.  If  reduction  be  not 
effected  by  pressing  the  bone  into  its  position,  no  great  evil  appears  to  result 
to  the  patient,  the  motions  of  the  limb  not  being  seriously  interfered  with. 

Sometimes  the  tarsal  joints  are  extensively  torn  open  without  any  one  bone 
being  distinctly  dislocated.  I  have  seen  this  happen  to  a  young  man  who 
caught  his  foot  between  the   spokes  of  a  revolving  wheel ;  the  foot  was 
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place,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  separate  the  articular  sarfaces  to  sacfa  an 
extent  as  to  admit  of  the  astragalus  being  pushed  back  into  its  socket :  this  is 
almost  impossible,  owing  to  the  great  perpendicular  thickness  of  this  bone,  i 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  draw  down  the  foot,  and  u 
the  little  purchase  that  can  be  obtained  on  it.  In  such  cases,  reduction  b^^ 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  by  whidi  simpl- 
operation  the  whole  strain  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  is  taken  offl 

If  reduction  be  still  impracticable,  and  the  bone  continue  unreduced  and 
irreducible  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  what  should  be  done  ?  Two  coqrc* 
present  themselves  to  the  Surgeon  ;  either  at  once  to  cut  down  upon  tk 
astragalus  and  to  remove  it ;  or  to  adopt  a  palliative  treatment — to  pat  th. 
limb  at  rest  on  a  splint,  to  apply  evaporating  lotions,  and  to  wait  the  result 
acting  according  to  circumstances  as  they  develop  themselves.  In  some  rait 
cases,  the  displaced  astragalus  has  given  rise  to  comparatively  little  inccc- 
venience  ;  but  this  can  seldom  be  expected.  If  the  dislocation  have  betn  ifi 
the  direction  forwards,  the  skin  will  usually  slough,  and  then  a  portion  of  tlh 
exposed  osseous  surface,  which  will  probably  necrose,  may  be  excised,  or  tt-. 
whole  of  the  astragalus  may  be  dissected  out  by  freely  exposing  it,  and  severiiL' 
its  ligamentous  attachments ;  the  patient  recovering  with  a  somewhat  stiSentc, 
but  still  useful  joint.  This  plan  appears  to  be  safer  than  excising  the  bone  in 
the  first  instance,  so  soon  as  the  dislocation  has  been  found  to  be  irredneil'le. 
The  operation  of  excising  the  dislocated  astragalus  may  be  greatly  faciUuu^: 
by  the  exsanguination  of  the  foot  and  leg  by  means  of  Esmarch^s  elastic  banc- 
age.  The  tissues  are  pale  and  the  operation  is  bloodless,  so  that  the  SQigb»a 
can  see  exactly  what  he  is  cutting,  and  where. 

In  luxation  backwards^  the  bone  has  not  hitherto  to  my  knowledge  beto 
reduced,  except  in  one  case  which  occurred  in  University  College  Hospiul. 
and  in  which  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  also  fractured.  It  is  by  no  meass 
improbable  that  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  may  in  fator^ 
enable  the  Surgeon  to  effect  reduction.  The  result  is,  however,  satis&cton*. 
even  though  the  bone  be  not  reduced,  the  patient  recovering  with  a  ost-fc. 
foot.  If  the  dislocation  be  left  unreduced,  the  softs  parts  covering  the  Ixc; 
may  slough,  as  happened  in  a  case  recorded  by  R.  C.  Williams  of  Dabhii,  ii 
which  the  bone  was  consequently  extracted. 

In  Compound  Bialooation  of  the  Astragaliui  (Fig.  309),  the  rak  >  f 
practice  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  injury.  If  the  int^^ments  ha\> 
merely  been  rent  in  consequence  of  the  outward  pressure  of  the  displaced  boz.f. 
an  attempt  must  be  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  the  aid,  if  neoesaiy.  <  t 
the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  ;  and,  if  this  be  effected,  to  close  the  woux^^. 
by  the  first  intention.  If  the  bone  be  comminuted  as  well  as  dislocated,  t:r 
proper  practice  will  be  to  remove  the  loosened  fragments,  and  to  diess  tLv 
wound  antiseptically,  allowing  it  to  heal  by  granulation.  If  the  bone  u 
irreducible,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  should  be  left  or  dissected  one.  If  i* 
be  left,  the  wound  in  the  integuments  will  certainly  extend  by  doubling,  t^^ 
bone  will  inflame  and  become  necrosed,  exfoliating  in  fragments,  and  tx. 
patient  will  recover  only  after  a  prolonged,  tedious,  and  dangerous  conise  i*f 
treatment.  In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  th%: 
simpler  and  safer  plan  both  to  limb  and  life  consists  in  enlai^ng  the  wi>aQ*. 
in  proper  directions,  so  as  to  dissect  out  the  irreducible  astragalus^  and  tli-i 
bringing  the  articulating  surfaces  into  contact,  dressing  the  parts  antisqiucftllj* 
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violently  bent  and  twisted,  and  all  the  tarsal  joints  more  or  less  torn  open, 
so  as  to  necessitate  amputation. 

Dislocation  op  the  Metatarsal  Bones,  though  excessively  rare,  from 
the  manner  in  which  these  bones  are  locked  into  the  tarsus,  and  retained  by 
short  and  strong  ligaments,  yet  occasionally  occurs.  Instances  are  recorded  by 
Dupuytren  and  Smith  :  Listen  mentions  a  case  of  luxation  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe  from  direct  violence  ;  and  Tufnell  records  a  case  of 
luxation  downwards  and  backwards  of  the  inner  three  metatarsal  bones,  from 
a  fall  upon  the  leg  by  a  horse  rolling  on  its  rider.  Two  cases  have  occurred 
in  my  practice,  in  one  of  which,  by  the  pressure  of  a  '*  turn-table  "  on  a  rail- 
way, the  outer  three  metatarsal  bones  were  dislocated  downwards.  In  the 
other,  in  consequence  of  a  horse  &lling  and  rolling  on  its  rider,  there  were  a 
compound  dislocation  of  the  first  and  a  simple  dislocation  of  the  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bone.  The  question  of  amputation  will  always  present  itself  in  these 
cases,  and  must  be  determined  on  general  principles,  by  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts. 

Luxations  of  the  Phalanges  of  the  2'oes  but  rarely  happen,  and  present 
nothing  special  in  nature  or  treatment. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


INJURIES   OF    THE   HEAD. 

Injuries  of  the  Head  are  among  the  most  important  subjects  that  can 
engage  the  Sm^eon's  attention.  Their  importance  is  derived  not  so  much 
firom  the  injury  of  the  scalp  and  skull,  as  from  the  implication  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes,  and  the  results  which  are  thereby  produced,  in  many 
cases  directly,  and  in  others  indirectly  and  remotely,  owing  to  the  anatomical 
connections  and  consequent  close  pathological  sympathies  that  exist  between 
the  external  and  internal  structures  of  the  head.  In  consequence  of  this 
tendency  to  cerebral  complication,  it  is  of  the  first  moment  in  practice  to  study 
these  injuries  as  a  whole,  with  special  regard  to  the  affections  of  the  encephalon 
that  are  produced  by  them,  and  from  which  the  injury  of  the  scalp  and  the 
fracture  of  the  skull  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  importance.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  principal  forms  of  cerebral  affection  that  supervene  upon  these 
accidents,  before  we  proceed  to  study  the  injuries  themselves. 

aSBSBBAL  OOMFIiZOATZONB    OV  ZNJUBZB8   09  THB   HXAD. 

These  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  The  brain  is  subject  to  three  principal 
Primary  States  of  Fimotional  Diatiirbaiiee  arising  from  injury ;  viz., 
1.  Concussion,  2.  Compression,  and  3.  Cerebral  Irritation.  Any  one  of  these 
may  be  followed  by,  or  be  complicated  with,  subsequent  inflammation,  that 
derives  peculiar  characteristics  from  the  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated, 
and  from  the  injury  by  which  it  is  occasioned. 

In  describing  these  different  conditions,  we  are  compelled  to  define  the 
symptoms  that  characterize  them  more  distinctly  than  is  the  case  in  actual 
practice,  where  they  are  not  so  clearly  individualized,  but  become  merged 
together  to  a  considerable  extent. 

1.  Concussion  op  the  Brain. — Concussion,  or  stunning,  appears  to  be 
a  shock  communicated  to  the  head  from  the  application  of  such  external 
violence  as  will  produce  commotion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or 
interfere  with  the  circulation  through  it ;  in  consequence  of  which  its 
functions  become  suspended,  usually  in  a  slight  and  transitory  degree,  but 
occasionally  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  does  not  rally  for  many  hours 
from  the  depressed  state  into  which  he  is  thrown,  and  perhaps  sinks  without 
recovery. 
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The  Pathology  of  concussion  of  the  brain  is  very  obscure ;  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  the  term  must  be  considered  to  have  rather  a  clinical  than  a  patho- 
logical significance.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ; — few  people  die  from 
simple  concussion.  In  those  cases  in  which  death  has  occurred  from  other 
causes  during  a  state  of  cerebral  concussion,  it  has  been  found  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  brain  constituting  concussion  has  been  due  to 
actual  though  slight  lesion  of  its  substance.  In  some  cases,  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  have  been  congested.  In  others,  again,  portions  of 
the  cerebral  substance,  varying  in  size  from  minute  points  to  patches  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter,  have  been  disintegrated  and  more  or  less  ecchymosed. 
In  the  more  severe  and  fatal  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance is  ecchymosed  in  a  punctiform  manner  or  disorganized  to  a  great  extent ; 
in  fact,  in  these  cases  the  characteristic  signs  of  contusion  of  the  brain  become 
apparent. 

The  Signs  of  concussion  vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury  to  the 
brain.  In  the  slighter  cases,  the  patient  may  merely  feel  giddy  and  confused 
for  a  few  minutes.  In  others,  consciousness  is  not  affected,  but  the  patient 
feels  faint  and  weak,  and  is  unable  to  stand.  In  the  more  severe  form— in 
that  degree,  indeed,  which  usually  accompanies  any  severe  injury  of  the  head — 
the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  cold  and  pale ;  the  temperature  falls  to  97''  F., 
or  even  to  96°  F.,  if  the  accident  has  occurred  in  cold  weather ;  the  sufferer  is 
motionless  and  insensible,  or  answers  only  when  spoken  to  in  a  loud  voice,  re- 
lapsing again  into  speedy  insensibility,  or  rather  semi-consciousness ;  the  poise 
is  feeble  ;  the  respiration  is  slow  and  shallow ;  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted, 
but  may  be  dilated,  and  generally  respond  to  the  action  of  light,  and  the 
sphincters  are  usually  relaxed  ;  the  limbs  are  flaccid,  and  muscular  power  is 
impaired  or  lost.  After  this  condition,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  concussion, 
has  lasted  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  shock, 
the  second  stage  comes  on  ;  the  circulation  gradnaUy  re-establishing  itself,  the 
pulse  becoming  fuller,  and  the  surface  warmer.  As  reaction  becomes  fully 
established,  the  temperature  rises  slightly  above  the  normal  standard,  the 
degree  of  elevation  being  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  concussion.  In 
slight  cases  the  thermometer  will  rise  to  99''  F.  or  99*5''  F.,  while  after  more 
severe  injuries  it  may  reach  100''  F.,  beyond  which  point  it  seldom  passes  in 
cases  of  simple  concussion.  About  this  time  the  patient  very  commonly 
vomits ;  the  straining  accompanying  this  effort  appears  to  be  of  service  in 
stimulating  the  heart's  action,  and  driving  the  blood  with  more  vigour  to  the 
brain,  thus  tending  to  restore  its  functions ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that,  after 
vomiting,  the  sufferer  quickly  rallies.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  the  symptoms 
that  have  just  been  described  are  so  strongly  marked  that  the  patient  appears 
to  be  moribund — prostration  of  all  nervous  and  physical  power  being  com- 
plete, the  surface  being  cold  and  clammy,  as  in  death,  the  eyes  glassy,  the 
pupils  either  contracted  or  widely  dilated,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  and 
intermittent.  In  this  state  the  patient  may  lie  for  hours,  recovery  being 
slow,  and  the  concussion  merging  into  some  other  and  perhaps  more  serious 
affection  of  the  nervous  centres  ;  or,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  speedily  termi- 
nating in  death,  apparently  by  failure  of  the  heart's  action.  But  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  every  case  of  concussion  in  which  unconsciousness,  though  but 
momentary,  has  been  produced,  is  a  most  serious  one.  Any  remote  evil 
consequence  in  the  form  of  secondary  cerebral  disease  may  possibly  ensue,  if 
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once  the  brain-substance  have  been  so  severely  shaken  as  to  render  the  patient 
unconscious,  even  though  the  insensibility  last  but  a  few  minutes.  All  such 
cases  require  to  be  closely  watched  and  carefully  managed  for  months  after 
the  injury. 

The  TerminatioM  of  concussion  are  various.  We  have  ah'eady  seen  that 
in  some  cases  this  affection  may  speedily  end  in  complete  recovery ;  al- 
though slight  headache,  some  degree  of  giddiness,  confusion  of  thought,  and 
inaptitude  for  mental  occupation,  may  last  for  a  few  days  before  the  mental 
powers  are  completely  re-established.  In  these  it  is  probable  that  no  coarse 
lesion  of  the  brain  substance  has  taken  place.  In  other  cases,  the  concussion 
may  rapidly  terminate  in  death,  and  in  these  it  will  always  be  found  that 
distinct  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain  substance  has  occurred.  Between 
these  conditions  there  are  several  intermediate  states.  Thus,  recovery  may  be 
complete,  but  a  permanently  irritable  state  of  brain  may  be  left  ;  the  patient, 
though  capable  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  becoming  readily  excited  by 
slight  excesses  in  diet  or  in  the  use  of  stimulants,  or  by  mental  emotion,  though 
not  of  an  inordinate  intensity.  Individuals  thus  affected,  suffering  from  a 
pretematurally  irritable  brain,  sometimes  die  suddenly  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  or  a  year  or  two,  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

In  other  cases  the  recovery  continues  incomplete;  although  the  patient 
may  be  enabled  to  follow  his  usual  occupation,  and  to  mix  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  yet  his  state  is  precarious,  the  brain  bemg  liable  to  the  occur- 
rence of  inflammatory  disease  on  the  slightest  exciting  cause.  In  such  cases 
as  these,  there  is  frequently  a  certain  degree  of  impairment  of  mental  power ; 
the  memory  failing  either  generally  or  in  certain  important  points,  as  with 
reference  to  dates,  persons,  places,  or  language.  The  speech  is  perhaps  indis- 
tinct and  stuttering.  Impairment  of  vision  is  a  very  common  consequence  of 
these  injuries.  Asthenopia,  with  perhaps  squinting  or  paralysis  of  the  eyelid, 
may  be  left.  The  hearing  may  be  impaired,  or  noises  of  various  kinds  set  up 
in  the  ears.  Epileptiform  convulsions  occasionally  occur  ;  sometimes,  as  the 
patient  is  recovering  his  consciousness,  he  may  be  seized  with  a  severe  fit ;  but 
more  commonly  the  convulsions  do  not  come  on  as  a  primary  consequence, 
bnt  rather  as  a  remote  secondary  result  of  the  brain-injury.  There  may  be 
diminution  or  loss  of  muscular  and  of  virile  power,  especially,  as  Hennen 
observes,  when  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  back  of  the  head  ;  and 
Holberton  has  noticed  that,  when  the  medulla  oblongata  has  been  injured,  the 
pulse  may  continue  pretematurally  slow— an  observation  which  I  have  had 
several  opportunities  of  confirming  in  injuries  both  of  the  medulla,  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  the  crura  cerebri.  For  these  symptoms  to  occur,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  the  original  local  injury  should  have  been  severe.  In 
some  cases,  the  whole  nervous  system  appeara  to  be  jarred  and  concussed 
without  any  wound  or  apparent  sign  of  external  injury  to  the  head.  At  first, 
the  symptoms  of  concussion  are  but  slight,  perhaps  even  none  are  apparent, 
and  the  sufferer  congratulates  himself  on  his  escape ;  but  gradually  impair- 
ment of  nervous  power,  manifesting  itself  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  just 
mentioned,  comes  on,  and  the  health  continues  broken  through  lite. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  symptoms  of  concussion  may  gradually  terminate 
in  those  of  compression ;  and  not  unfrequeutly  the  reaction  that  comes  on, 
passing  beyond  the  bounds  that  are  necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  brain,  terminates  in  inflammation.    Hippocrates 
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truly  observed,  that  no  injury  of  the  head  is  too  trivial  to  be  despised,  or  too 
serious  to  be  despaired  of. 

2.  Compression  of  the  Brain.— This  is  a  common  condition  in  injuries 
of  the  head,  arising  from  a  great  variety  of  causes  : — from  the  pressure  of  a 
portion  of  bone,  of  extravasated  blood,  of  inflammatory  exudation,  or  of  pus 
formed  within  the  skull,  or  from  a  foreign  body  lodged  there.  In  whatever  way 
occasioned,  however,  the  symptoms,  although  presenting  some  differences,  are 
tolerably  constant.  The  patient  lies  in  a  state  of  coma,  stupor  or  lethargy, 
being  paralysed  more  or  less  completely,  heavy  and  drowsy,  or  insensible,  not 
answering  when  spoken  to,  or  only  when  addressed  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
perhaps  shaken  at  the  same  time.  The  breathing  is  carried  on  slowly  and 
deeply,  with  a  stertorous  or  snoring  noise,  and  usually  a  peculiar  blowing  of 
the  lips.  The  stertor  appears  to  be  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  velum  pendulum 
palati,  which,  hanging  down  as  an  inanimate  curtain,  is  thrown  into  vibrations 
during  expiration  by  the  passage  of  the  air  across  it ;  the  distension  of  the 
cheeks  and  blowing  of  the  lips  are  due  to  the  muscular  paralysis  of  these  parts. 
One  or  both  pupils  are  dilated  and  insensible  to  light ;  the  pulse  is  full,  often 
slow — in  fact,  a  full,  slow,  laboured  pulse  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
in  these  cases ;  the  fasces  pass  involuntarily  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani, 
and  the  urine  is  retained  from  paralysis  of  the  bladder  ;  the  skin  may  be  cool, 
but  in  many  cases,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  hot  and  perhaps  perspiring  ;  the 
temperature  may  rise  to  106°  F.  Not  unfrequently  during  this  condition  of 
stupor  violent  fits  of  convulsions  may  occur.  This  state  of  coma  may  become 
complicated  by  symptoms  of  inflammation ;  and,  unless  the  cause  that  pro- 
duces the  compression  be  removed,  it  usually  terminates  speedily  in  death,  the 
patient  gradually  sinking  into  more  complete  unconsciousness,  and  dying  in  an 
apoplectic  condition.  In  other,  but  much  rarer  cases,  the  coma  may  continue 
almost  an  indefinite  time,  for  many  weeks  or  even  months,  until  the  compress- 
ing cause  is  removed,  when  the  patient  may  recover  consciousness,  and  the 
symptoms  disappear. 

The  BiagHoffUi  between  concusiion  and  compression  has  been  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  preceding  description  not  to  require  special  mention  here. 
But  it  must  be  remember^  that,  in  many  cases,  one  state  merges  into  the 
other,  so  that  the  symptoms  are  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  has  been 
indicated ;  and  they  are  more  especially  obscured  when  associated  wiUi 
inflammation. 

With  regard  to  compression  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  whenever  the 
symptoms  follow  an  injury  to  the  head  within  twenty-four  hours  they  are  due 
to  the  pressure  of  fragments  of  bone  in  depressed  fractures,  foreign  bodies  in 
penetrating  fractures,  or  extravasated  blood  in  simple  injuries.  Compression 
from  inflammatory  exudation  does  not  occur  till  the  third  day  at  the  earliest. 

8.  Cerebral  Irrftation. — The  third  form  of  primary  cerebral  distiurliance 
which  is  met  with  in  injuries  of  the  head,  diff^ers  very  remarkably  from  both 
the  preceding.  The  patient  presents  symptoms  neither  of  concussion  nor 
of  compression,  nor  is  there  any  combination  of  the  phenomena  characterizing 
these  two  states  ;  but  the  symptoms  are  altogether  peculiar.  For  convenience 
of  description,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  hodihj  and  tlie 
mental. 

The  Bodily  Byuptoms  are  as  follows.  The  attitude  of  the  patient  is 
peculiar  and  most  characteristic  : — ^he  lies  on  one  side  and  is  curled  up  in  a 
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state  of  general  flexion.  The  body  is  bent  fonvards,  the  knees  are  drawn  up 
on  the  abdomen,  the  legs  bent,  the  arms  flexed,  and  the  hands  drawn  in. 
He  does  not  lie  motionless,  but  is  restless,  and  often,  when  irritated,  tosses 
himself  about.  But,  however  restless  he  may  be,  he  never  stretches  himself 
out  nor  assumes  the  supine  position,  but  invariably  maintains  an  attitude 
of  flexion.  The  eyehds  are  firmly  closed,  and  he  resists  violently  every 
effort  made  to  open  them ;  if  this  be  effected,  the  pupils  will  l)e  found 
to  Ikj  contracted.  The  surface  is  pale  and  cool,  or  even  cold.  There  is  no 
heat  of  head.  The  pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  slow,  seldom  above  70.  The 
sphincters  are  not  usually  affected,  and  the  patient  will  pass  urine,  when 
the  bladder  requires  to  be  emptied ;  there  may,  however,  though  rarely,  be 
retention. 

The  Xental  state  is  equally  peculiar.  Irritability  of  mind  is  the  prevail- 
ing characteristic.  The  patient  is  unconscious,  takes  no  heed  of  what  passes, 
unless  called  to  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  when  he  shows  signs  of  irritability  of 
temper  or  frowns,  turns  away  hastily,  mutters  indistinctly,  and  grinds  his  teeth. 
It  appears  as  if  the  temper,  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  intellect,  were  affected 
in  this  condition.    He  sleeps  without  stertor. 

The  course  taken  by  these  symptoms  is  as  follows.  After  a  period  varying 
from  one  week  to  three,  the  pulse  improves  in  tone,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  increases,  the  tendency  to  flexion  subsides,  and  the  patient  lies 
stretched  out.  The  mental  state  also  changes.  Irritability  gives  way  to 
fatuity ;  there  is  less  manifestation  of  temper,  but  more  weakness  of  mind. 
Recovery  is  slow,  but,  though  delayed,  may  at  length  be  perfect ;  although 
in  these,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  cerebral  disturbance,  ulterior  consequences 
may  be  manifested* 

This  form  of  cerebral  disturbance  may,  from  the  peculiar  irritability  that 
characterizes  it,  be  with  propriety  termed  cerebral  irritation. 

The  symptoms  that  have  just  been  described  usually  follow  blows  upon 
the  temple  or  forehead,  and  probably  in  many  cases  may  arise  from,  or  are 
associated  Avith,  lacerations  of  the  cerebral  substance,  more  especially  of  the 
grey  matter. 

Contusion  or  IjACbbation  of  the  Brain. — The  substance  of  the  brain 
is  very  frequently  contused  or  lacerated  by  blows  upon  the  head.  The  degree 
of  injury  varies  from  a  mere  superficial  bruising  indicated  merely  by  a  few 
dotted  points  of  extravasated  blood  in  the  grey  matter,  to  extensive  disintegra- 
tion of  the  brain-substance  over  an  area  of  the  size  of  half-a-crown  or  larger,  in 
which  the  broken  down  brain-tissue  is  indistinguishably  mixed  up  with  blood- 
clots.  Laceration  of  the  brain  is  fully  described  under  Wounds  and  Injuries 
of  the  Brain  Substance,  p.  739.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  symptoms 
to  which  it  gives  rise  are  very  various  according  to  the  part  injured  and  the 
extent  of  the  injury.  More  or  less  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance is  probably  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  all  those  cases  which  we 
speak  of  clinically  as  severe  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  more  especially  of 
those  which  are  followed  by  some  definite  impairment  of  one  or  more  of  the 
central  functions.  The  haemorrhage  from  the  torn  brain  substance  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  compression,  and  cerebral  irritation  may  be  always 
regarded  as  indicative  of  actual  injury  of  the  cortical  tissue.  Laceration  of 
the  brain,  with  arachnoid  hsemorrhage  consequent  upon  it,  or  with  secondary  in- 
flammatory changes  round  the  injured  spot,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
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of  convnlsions  in  head  injuries.  The  special  features  which  mark  lacerations 
of  certain  parts  will  be  described  more  fully  later  on. 

Eifeots  of  Cerelnral  Injury  on  the  ICental  Powers. — ^The  mental  con- 
dition of  patients  who  are  recovering  or  who  are  supi^osed  to  have  recovered 
from  head-injury,  is  one  that  deserves  attentive  consideration.  It  will  fre- 
quently be  found  that  the  mental  powers  are  weakened,  either  generally  or  in 
one  special  direction. 

The  memory  will  often  be  found  to  be  weakened  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  on  the  recovery  of  the  patient  from  that  unconsciousness  which  results 
from  severe  concussion.  Not  only  is  there  a  complete  blank  as  to  all  that 
occurred  during  the  period  of  the  unconsciousness,  but  the  memory  may  be 
lost  for  those  events  which  immediately  preceded  it.  Thus  a  driver  will 
recollect  his  horses  tjiking  fright ;  but  he  will  never  be  able  to  recall  to  his 
recollection  the  various  events  that  occurred  before  he  was  thrown  from  his 
box,  and  received  that  blow  on  the  head  which  produced  concussion  of  the 
brain  and  rendered  him  unconscious^vents  which  had  certainly  produced 
impressions  upon  the  brain  before  it  was  injured — impressions  which  were 
permanently  obliterated  by  the  concussion  of  the  cerebral  substance.  The 
chain  of  memory  is  broken  abruptly  at  some  occurrence— often  of  a  very 
trivial  character — antecedent  to  the  accident,  and  the  gap  then  left  can  never 
be  filled  by  any  subsequent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

The  memory  may  be  impaired  in  other  ways,  as  for  words,  persons,  or 
dates.  The  mind  cannot  grasp  a  subject  or  carry  out  a  continuous  train  of 
thought,  and  is  incapable  of  fixed  attention  or  reasoning.  Delusions  of 
various  kinds  may  occur,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  accident.  I  have  known  a  patient  to  give  the  most  consistent  and 
detailed  accounts  of  the  mode  in  which  his  head  was  injured,  varying  them 
from  day  to  day— every  one  being  false,  but  believed  in  by  the  patient  at  the 
time.  The  patient  could  be  led,  by  a  process  of  questioning  and  suggestions 
combined,  to  give  almost  any  version  that  the  interrogator  desired  ;  and  this 
with  great  circumstantiality  of  detail.  This  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  and 
importance  in  a  medico-legal  aspect,  as  it  is  evident  that  an  individual  who 
has  sustained  a  severe  injury  of  the  head  might,  in  perfect  good  faith,  give  an 
entirely  false  account  of  the  mode  of  infliction  of  the  injury,  by  which  an 
innocent  person  might  be  seriously  compromised. 

The  Secondary  Conseqneneee  of  injury  of  the  brain  are  the  results  of 
inflammation  either  diffused  or  circumscril)ed.  As  in  all  other  injuries  the 
character  of  the  inflammation  is  materially  influenced  by  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  air.  In  compound  fractures  of  the  skull  septic  meningitis  is  a 
common  and  most  fatal  complication ;  in  simple  fractures  diffuse  meningitis 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  So  also  in  open  wounds  of  the  brain,  s)>reading 
inflammation  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  of  common  occurrence,  giving  rise 
to  suppuration  with  extensive  destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  hemisphere ; 
while  in  lacerations  without  open  wound,  although  there  is  frequently  some 
inflammation  and  softening  round  the  injured  spot,  it  seldom  spreads  veiy  far 
and  rarely  terminates  in  suppuration. 

1.  Traumatic  Encephalitis. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes from  injury  is  an  affection  of  great  frequency  and  of  corresponding 
importance.  It  is  apt  to  supervene  on  all  injuries  of  the  head ;  though  the 
liability  to  it  necessarily  increases  with  the  severity  of  the  accident.    This 
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inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  may  set  in  with  great  intensity, 
the  symptoms  being  strongly  marked ;  in  other  instances  it  gradually  creeps 
on  in  a  slow  and  insidious  manner,  not  attracting  attention  until  it  has  given 
rise  to  some  severe  and  ulterior  consequences,  as  effusion  or  suppuration,  when 
its  symptoms  become  so  mixed  up  with  those  of  compression  and  irritation, 
ajs  to  make  the  exact  diagnosis  of  the  patient's  condition  far  from  easy.  The 
period  at  which  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  manifest  them- 
selves, after  an  injury  of  the  head,  varies  greatly.  In  some  instances  they  set 
in  almost  immediately  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  con- 
cussion; the  reaction  from  this  state  gradually  assuming  an  inflammatory 
character.  Septic  meningitis  and  encephalitis  usually  commence  on  the 
second  day,  and  the  symptoms  reach  their  maximum  intensity  by  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  until  after  several  days  that  inflam- 
mation declares  itself ;  and  again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  inflammatory 
affection  does  not  supervene  for  weeks  or  months:  but  then,  occurring 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  comparatively  trivial  causes,  it  may  destroy 
the  patient. 

Pathologioal  duunges. — ^After  death,  we  find  usually  both  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  inflamed.  The  arachnoid  is,  however,  the  structure  that  appeal's 
principally  to  suffer,  especially  in  septic  meningitis,  being  thickened,  so  as  to 
become  milky  and  semi-opaque.  Adherent  lymph  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour 
and  opaque  purulent  appearance,  covers  one  or  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
being  deposited  chiefly  in  the  subarachnoid  space  and  in  largest  quantity 
at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  but  not  unfrequently  extending  across  and  into  its 
fissures,  occupying  especially  the  depressions  about  its  base.  The  vascularity 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  greatly  increased  ;  the  arachnoid  being 
reddened  in  patches,  and  the  vessels  visible  in  the  pia  mater  becoming  turgid 
and  very  numerous,  forming  a  vascular  network  over  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
The  sinuses  also  are  distended  with  blood ;  the  cerebral  substance  when  cut 
into  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  number  of  red  points ;  the  grey  matter  is 
redder  than  natural,  often  presenting  a  somewhat  rosy  hue;  and  the  ventricles 
arc  filled  with  reddish  semi-turbid  serum,  a  large  quantity  of  which  is  effused 
about  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  some  of  the  more  advanced  cases,  inflam- 
matory softening  of  the  cerebral  sul)stance  may  occur. 

Bymptonifl. — In  considering  the  symptoms  of  traumatic  encephalitis,  it  is 
useless  to  endeavour  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  that  of  its  membranes  ;  the  two  structures  being  always  more  or 
less  implicated  at  the  same  time.  The  most  practical  division  of  this  disease 
following  injury,  is  into  the  acute  and  the  chronic  or  subacute  encej^halitis. 

Acuta  Eneaphalitifl  usually  comes  on  within  eight-and-forty  hours  of 
the  infliction  of  the  injury.  The  patient  complains  of  severe,  constant,  and 
increasing  pain  in  his  head  ;  the  scalp  is  hot,  the  carotids  beat  forcibly,  the 
pupils  are  contracted,  the  eyes  intolerant  of  light,  and  the  ears  of  noise  ;  the 
pulse  is  full,  vibrating,  and  Iwunding ;  and  wakefulness,  with  delirium,  usually 
of  a  violent  character,  speedily  comes  on.  All  the  symptoms  of  severe  p}Texia 
act  in  at  the  same  time.  The  temixjrature  rises  rapidly,  usually  reaching 
103**  F.,  or  more,  by  the  third  day. 

Under  active  and  proper  treatment,  this  condition  may  gradually  subside 
until  the  health  is  re-established,  but  more  commonly  the  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation merge  into  those  of  compression — the  delirium  being  replaced 
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partly  or  entirely  by  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  is  roused  with  difficulty, 
the  pupils  gradually  dilating,  the  breathing  becoming  hea^y  and  stertorous,  the 
pulse  sometimes  continuing  with  its  former  rapidity,  at  others  becoming  slow 
and  oppressed.  The  skin  is  hot  but  clammy  ;  the  patient  falls  into  a  hea\'7y 
dull,  unconscious  state,  which  alternates  with  convulsive  twitcliings  or  jerkings, 
and  occasional  delirious  outbreaks.  As  death  approaches,  the  sphincters  relax, 
the  pulse  becomes  more  feeble,  the  surface  cooler,  the  coma  more  intense 
and  continuous,  until  the  patient  sinks  from  exhaustion  and  compression  con* 
joined  In  cases  of  this  kind,  pus  may  be  found  upon  the  surface  or  within  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  in  one  case  being  diffused,  in  the  other  collected  into  a 
moi*e  or  less  distinctly  circumscribed  abscess.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  symp- 
toms of  compression  appear  to  be  induced  by  a  thick  layer  of  lymph  lying  npoa 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  by  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid  being  poured  out  into 
the  ventricles  and  about  the  base. 

Ckronic  or  Subacute  Encephalitis  is  the  most  interesting  and  important 
variety  of  inflammation  following  injuries  of  the  head.  It  may  come  on  a  few 
days  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  or  not  until  months  have  elapsed.  It 
may  arise  from  accidents  that  implicate  simply  the  skull,  as  well  as  from  those 
that  directly  afi^ct  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  The  patient  in  many  cases 
has  apparently  recovered  entirely  from  the  accident,  though  in  others  it  will  be 
found  that  some  one  symptom  indicative  of  the  brooding  mischief  still  con- 
tinues, such  as  headache,  or  impairment  of  sight  or  of  hearing.  Oocasionally, 
the  coming  mischief  is  foreshadowed  by  unusual  irritability  of  temper,  by  loss 
of  mental  vigour,  or  by  some  other  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain.  In 
such  cases,  the  subacute  encephalitis  may  suddenly  come  on,  ushered  in 
perhaps  by  an  aggravation  of  the  persistent  symptom,  or  by  an  epileptic  fit 
In  other  cases,  the  symptoms  set  in  suddenly  without  any  warning,  but  usually 
with  much  intensity,  and  speedily  prove  fatal. 

The  Symptoms  of  subacute  encephalitis,  when  it  has  fairly  set  in,  consist  of 
those  of  inflammation,  irritation,  and  compression  of  the  brain  conjoined  ;  in 
some  cases  one,  in  other  instances  another,  of  the  conditions  appearing  to  pre- 
dominate. The  symptoms  consist  of  pain  in  the  head  with  heat  of  the  scalp, 
and  either  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupils,  occasionally  one  being 
dilated  and  the  other  contracted.  Squinting,  intolerance  of  light,  deliriam, 
moaning,  or  screaming,  unconsciousness,  with  convulsive  twitohings  of  the 
limbs  and  face,  commonly  occur  with  the  ordinary  symptomatic  fever ;  and 
lastly,  symptoms  of  coma,  rapidly  terminating  in  death. 

In  the  subacute  encephalitis,  the  same  appearances  are  very  generally  found 
after  death,  as  in  the  more  acute  form  of  the  afiection ;  but  conmionly  the 
arachnoid  membrane  is  principally  affected.  So  constantly  is  this  the  case, 
that  some  Surgeons  have  proposed,  and  not  altogether  with  injustice,  to  apply 
the  term  arachniiis  to  this  form  of  traumatic  encephalitis,  looking  upon  the 
inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  as  the  principal  lesion. 

2.  Intracranial  Suppuration. — This  may  be  of  three  distinct  kinds  :— 
a.  Subcranial ;  h.  Intrameningeal ;  c.  Cerebral. 

a.  The  Subcranial  form  consists  in  the  deposit  of  pus  between  the  skull 
and  the  dura  mater.  It  occurs  always  at  the  point  struck,  and  is  limited  or 
circumscribed.    It  is  never  the  Result  of  contrecoup. 

Three  conditions  may  lead  to  this  variety  of  intracranial  suppuration. 

a.  A  blow  on  the  head  which,  with  or  without  wound  of  the  scalp  or  fracture 
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of  the  skull,  causes  a  separation  of  the  dura  mater  from  the  bone,  leaving  a 
cavity  in  which  inflammatory  effusions  and  eventually  pus  collect. 

/3.  A  blow  on  the  head  causing  necrosis  of  the  bone,  either  by  simple  severe 
contusion,  or  by  detaching  it  from  the  dura  mater  and  stripping  ofl^  the  peri- 
cranium— thus  disturbing  its  vascular  connections,  and  so  giving  rise  to  sup- 
puration under  the  injured  portion  of  bone. 

y.  The  irritation  of  splinters  of  the  inner  table  in  cases  of  ordinary  depressed 
or  of  punctured  fractures  of  the  skull,  causing  chronic  inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater  and  eventual  suppuration.  In  these  cases  it  is  often  found  associated 
with  one  or  both  of  the  next  varieties. 

b.  The  Zntrameningeal  form  consists  in  the  accumulation  of  pus,  or  of 
greenish  puriform  lymph,  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  or  in  its  deposit  in 
the  pia  mater.  It  is  usually  widely  difiused,  most  generally  beneath  the  part 
struck  ;  but  sometimes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head,  usually  more  towards 
the  vertex  than  in  any  other  part.  It  most  commonly  occurs  as  a  result  of 
open  wounds  implicating  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  or  of  compound  frac- 
tures of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  may  occur  also  in  patients  who  are  suffering 
from  pyffimia  arising  from  some  other  injury  compHcating  that  to  the  brain 
itself. 

c.  The  Cerebral  form  is  usually  met  with  as  a  distinct  circumscribed 
abscess  in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  often  associated  with  the 
last  variety,  and  occurring  in  individuals  of  unhealthy  habit  of  body.  It 
may  occur  : — 1.  At  the  seat  of  injury  ;  2.  By  canirecoup;  or,  3.  It  may  be 
the  consequence  of  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  brain. 

The  formation  of  pus  within  the  skull  is  a  sequela  of  much  interest  in 
injuries  of  the  head  ;  and  an  endeavour  has  been  made,  especially  by  Pott,  to 
lay  down  rules  by  which  its  occurrence  may  be  accurately  determined.  Thus 
it  has  been  said  that  if,  during  the  continuance  of  encephalitis,  fits  of  shivering 
come  on,  followed  by  the  gradual  supervention  of  coma,  which  slowly  becomes 
more  and  more  complete,  whilst  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  inflammation 
do  not  subside ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  a  pufly  swelling  form  upon  the 
uninjured  scalp,  or  the  wound,  if  there  be  one,  become  pale  and  cease  to 
discharge,  the  pericranium  separating  from  the  bone,  which  is  seen  to  be 
yellowish  brown  and  dry,  an  abscess  will  have  formed  under  the  skull ;  and 
further,  that  in  all  probability  its  seat  will  correspond  to  these  changes  in  the 
scalp  and  pericranium,  which  are  due  to  the  bone  having  lost  its  vitality  by 
being  separated  from  the  dura  mater  by  the  subjacent  abscess. 

In  many  cases,  doubtless,  this  progression  of  constitutional  symptoms, 
accompanied  by  the  two  local  signs  just  mentioned,  has  afforded  proof  of  the 
existence  of  intracranial  suppuration.  It  but  seldom  happens,  however,  that 
the  signs  attending  the  formation  of  pus  within  the  skull  occur  in  the  distinct 
order  and  with  the  degree  of  precision  above  stated.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  Surgeon  can  only  suspect  the  presence  of  pus  from  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation  terminating  in  paralysis  or  coma.  Still  he  cannot  say  with 
certainty  that  pus  has  formed,  for  the  coma  may  arise  from  the  pressure  of 
other  effusions  :  but  if  the  puffy  swelling  of  the  scalp  or  the  separation  of  the 
pericranium  occur,  with  exposure  of  dry  and  yellow  bone,  with  hemiplegia  on 
the  opposite  side,  then  he  may  feel  himself  justified  in  gi\nng  a  more  positive 
opinion  as  to  its  existence  in  some  situation  within  the  cranial  cavity,  probably 
beneath  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  part  thus  affected. 

VOL.  I.  ^  ^ 
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In  some  cases  of  abscess  examinatioii  of  the  eye  with  the  ophthabnoscope 
has  shown  the  presence  of  optic  neuritis  similar  to  that  met  with  in  tumour  of 
the  brain,  but  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  constant  to  render  it  of  any  real 
value  in  diagnosis  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  present  after  an  injury 
without  suppuration  having  taken  place.  Occasionally,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, the  situation  of  the  pus  may  be  recognised  by  the  effect  produced  on  the 
cortipal  centres. 

F7»inia,  with  its  characteristic  visceral  secondary  abscesses,  is  by  no  means 
an  unfrequent  complication  of  injuries  of  the  head.  It  may  occur  as  a  conse- 
quence of  any  lesion  of  the  scalp,  skull,  or  brain,  in  which  the  patient  survives 
sufficiently  long  for  the  development  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  this 
disease.  Hence  it  is  chiefly  after  the  slighter  forms  of  cerebral  injury  that 
pyaemia  and  secondary  abscesses  have  been  met  with  ;  occasionally  after 
wounds  of  the  scalp,  rarely  after  those  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  but  more 
commonly,  and  indeed  not  unfrequently,  after  injury  of  the  skull,  more 
especially  after  severe  contusion  of  the  bone  without  fracture. 

The  sequence  of  pathological  phenomena  in  these  cases  is  the  same  that  is 
obsen-ed  in  all  in  which  pyaemia  follows  injury  or  wound  of  the  osseous  struc- 
tures. The  part  of  the  bone  that  is  struck  usually  necroses  ;  inflammation 
and  suppuration  are  set  up  in  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  skull ;  the 
cancelli  of  the  diploe  become  filled  with  pus;  its  veins,  which  are  large, 
inflame,  and  become  the  media  of  transmitting  septic  material  to  the  general 
circulation ;  the  ordinary  constitutional  symptoms  of  pyaemia  develop,  and 
secondary  abscesses  eventually  form  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  joints,  with 
effusions  into  the  serous  cavities,  more  particularly  those  of  the  pleura  and 
pericardium.  The  older  writers  on  Surgery  had  noted  and  had  marvelled 
at  the  strange  phenomena  of  hepatic  abscess  following  slight  head-injuries, 
and  had  generally  overlooked  the  occurrence  of  secondary  deposits  in  other 
organs  and  structures.  More  modem  investigation  has  shown  that  these 
abscesses  arc  pyaemic,  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  general  infection  of  the 
system,  and  that  they  are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  pulmonary 
abscesses :  indeed,  it  is  these  and  not  the  hepatic  that  are  the  common  conse- 
quences of  pyaemia  resulting  from  cerebral  injury.  Of  eighteen  cases,  P.  Hewett 
found  the  lungs  studded  with  abscesses  in  thirteen,  and  the  liver  in  three ; 
and  of  these  three,  in  one  case  only  was  the  liver  alone  affected.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  intracranial  suppuration  is  a  necessary  precursor  of 
these  secondary  abscesses :  that  it  frequently  co-exists  is  undoubted — we  often 
meet  with  pus  in  these  cases  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  contused  bone ; 
but  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  necessary  concomitant  is  an  error.  I  have  seen 
cases  in  which  the  most  extensive  secondary  deposits  were  found  in  the  longs, 
liver,  joints,  &c.,  but  in  which  not  a  drop  of  pus  existed  in  the  interior  of  die 
skull  in  any  part ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  the  diploe  around 
the  injured  bone  did  not  contain  pus,  sometimes  diffused  through  its  cells, 
sometimes  filling  its  venous  sinuses. 

When  intracranial  suppuration  co-exists  with  secondary  pyaemic  deposits, 
the  symptoms  of  the  two  conditions  become  so  mixed  up  as  to  lead  to  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  diagnosis ;  but  when  the  intracranial  suppuration  is 
not  established,  there  may  be  a  complete  absence  of  all  cerebral  disturliance, 
whilst  the  alternating  rigors  and  heat  of  pyaemia,  the  oppressed  breathing, 
or  the  hepatic  tenderness,  with  hiccup  or  recurring  sickness,  and  articular 
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tenderness,  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  formation  of  secondary 
abscesses. 

The  prognosis  of  these  cases  is  necessarily  most  unfavonrable.  I  doubt 
much  whether  recovery  is  possible  when  once  pysemia  has  advanced  to  the 
formation  of  secondary  visceral  abscesses. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  various  cerebral  injuries,  and  of  their 
concomitant  aflfections,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  subjects  that 
can  arrest  the  Surgeon's  attention ;  the  difficulty  depending  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  various  conditions  that  have  just  been  described  not  occurring  in  prac- 
tice with  that  amount  of  distinctness  and  particularity  by  which  aJone  their 
characters  can  be  conveyed  in  description,  but  being  associated  together  in  such 
a  way  that  the  exact  state  of  the  patient  cannot  so  readily  be  made  out.  There 
are  few  cases,  indeed,  in  which  practical  tact  and  a  nice  discrimination  and 
analysis  of  symptoms  are  more  required  than  in  those  now  under  consideration. 
It  would,  however,  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  shades  and  modifica- 
tions of  treatment  required  in  the  management  of  the  different  groupings  of 
these  various  forms  of  traumatic  cerebral  disturbance.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  describing  the  treatment  of  each  state  broadly  and 
separately,  and  leave  the  consideration  of  the  varieties  that  conmionly  present 
themselves  in  practice  to  the  discretion  of  the  Surgeon. 

In  the  Treatment  of  Conciuinoii,  the  first  great  indication  is  to  re- 
establish the  depressed  energies  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  effecting  this,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  overstimulate  the  patient.  The 
safest  practice  is  that  which  is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  shock  generally 
— to  wrap  the  patient  up  warmly  in  blankets,  to  put  hot  bottles  around  him, 
or  to  employ  frictions  to  the  surface,  and,  when  he  is  sufficiently  recovered,  to 
allow  him  to  swallow  a  small  quantity  of  warm  tea.  Alcoholic  stimulants  of 
all  kinds  should  be  avoided,  unless  the  depression  of  the  nervous  energy  be 
80  great  that  reaction  cannot  be  brought  about  without  their  agency ;  but 
an  enema  containing  some  ether  or  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  may  be 
administered. 

When  reaction  has  come  on,  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  inflammatory  mischief.  If  the  concussion  have  been  slight,  it  may  be  quite 
sufficient  to  purge  the  patient  well,  and  to  keep  him  quiet  on  a  regulated  diet 
for  a  few  days,  directing  him  carefully  to  avoid  all  alcoholic  stimulants  and 
mental  exertion  for  some  time.  If  the  concussion  have  been  more  severe,  and 
if  the  symptoms  of  reaction  have  been  accompanied  by  indications  of  con- 
tinuous cerebral  disturbance,  or  have  been  followed  by  giddiness,  headache,  or 
confusion  of  thought,  the  safer  plan  will  be  to  adopt  inmiediate  steps  for  the 
prevention  of  further  mischief.  Venesection  used  formerly  to  be  extensively 
practised  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  order  to  prevent  undue  reaction  and 
inflammatory  mischief  following  on  head-injuries.  Perhaps  our  predecessor^ 
erred  in  the  too  frequent  and  liberal  use  of  the  lancet  in  these  cases — I  believe 
that  Surgeons  of  the  present  day  are  too  sparing  in  its  use.  In  the  young  and 
robust  the  best  possible  effects  follow  venesection  in  head-injuries,  to  the  extent 
of  from  12  to  10  ounces.  In  children,  leeches  advantageously  take  the  place 
of  the  lancet.  The  patient  should  be  freely  purged,  kept  on  a  low  diet,  and, 
above  all,  should  remain  quiet  in  bed  for  some  days. 

Should  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties  or  senses  be  left,  the  more  pru- 
dent plan  will  be  to  have  recourse  to  a  mild  antiphlogistic  treatment,  con- 
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sisting  of  leeching,  capping,  blistering,  the  introduction  of  a  seton  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  purging,  and  more  especially  a  mild  mercurial  course,  with  strict 
avoidance  of  all  mental  and  bodily  stimulation.  The  patient  must  be  carefully 
watched,  and  kept  under  proper  supervision  for  some  length  of  time,  as  serious 
symptoms  are  apt  suddenly  to  declare  themselves. 

When  Acute  Inilainmatioa,  of  the  Brain  or  its  XeiiibraiieB  has  come 
on,  at  whatever  period  after  the  injury,  active  treatment  should  be  at  once 
adopted.  The  head  must  be  shav^  and  cold  applied.  In  the  use  of  cold, 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  application  is  constant.  Intermittent  cold 
is  worse  than  useless.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  application  is  the  India-rubber 
ice-cap,  which  can  be  secured  to  the  head  by  a  strap  passing  under  the  chin ; 
or  Leiter's  soft  metal  tubing,  which  can  be  moulded  to  any  form,  and  through 
which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  kept  constantly  flowing,  is  even  more  efficient. 
Should  these  not  be  available,  a  bladder  filled  with  ice  may  be  used,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  is  firmly  secured  in  its  position  by  bandages,  and  not,  as 
is  too  often  done,  allowed  merely  to  lie  against  the  head,  and  to  be  displaced 
by  the  slightest  movement  of  the  patient.  A  mackintosh  cloth  must  be  placed 
beneath  it  to  protect  the  bed-clothes  from  being  wetted.  Bleeding  from  the 
arm,  repeated  as  often  as  the  pulse  rises,  as  well  as  by  capping,  or  leeches^ 
may  be  had  recourse  to ;  the  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  and  rigid 
abstinence  must  be  enjoined,  the  patient  at  the  same  time  being  confined  to  a 
quiet  and  darkened  room,  and  removed  from  all  causes  of  excitement  of  the 
special  senses.  As  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic  form,  the  same  general  plan  of 
treatment,  modified  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  affection, 
must  be  persevered  in,  the  patient  being  kept  for  a  length  of  time  after  the 
subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms  in  a  state  of  complete  quietude. 

The  Subacute  EnceplLalitiB  which  occasionally  follows  injuries  of  the 
head,  even  at  a  remote  period  from  their  infliction,  is  most  dangerous  and  \nxr 
manageable,  being  very  apt  to  terminate  in  loss  or  impairment  of  the  senses, 
in  diminution  of  intellectual  power,  or  in  local  paralysis.  Much  of  the  difficulty 
in  its  treatment  appears  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  inflammation  is  often  of 
an  asthenic  type,  and,  consequently,  does  not  admit  of  active  depletory 
measures. 

In  this  disorder  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  proper  administration 
of  mercury  and  the  employment  of  counter-irritants.  The  best  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  mercury  is  to  give  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  calomel  every 
four  or  six  hours  until  the  gums  are  affected,  and  to  keep  up  the  effect 
with  diminished  doses  of  the  drug.  The  repeated  application  of  blisters 
over  the  shaven  scalp  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  form  of  counter-irritation ;  to 
which,  in  more  chronic  cases,  a  seton  in  the  neck  may  be  added.  So  long  as 
any  symptoms  of  inflanmiation  continue,  this  plan  of  treatment  most  be 
st^ulily  kept  up. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  cerebral  irritation  following  injoiy,  more 
especially  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  convulsive  movements,  bromide  of 
potassium  in  moderate  doses  will  be  found  of  essential  service.  It  soothes  and 
secures  sleep  more  effectually  than  any  other  remedy. 

The  treatment  of  Cerelnal  Zzxitation  will  require  to  be  varied  in  diffineat 
stages  of  this  condition.  In  the  early  stage,  the  treatment  that  I  have  foond 
most  successful  is  of  a  negative  character,  and  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  all 
active  measures.    Xo  good,  but  much  harm,  may  result  from  bleeding,  paig- 
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ing,  and  mercnrializiDg  the  patient.  Complete  rest,  the  remoTal  of  all  mental 
and  sensual  excitement,  shaving  the  head,  the  application  of  ice,  a  mild  aperient 
or  an  occasional  enema,  are  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  medical  treat* 
ment.  As  the  constitutional  powers  are  depressed,  they  must  not  be  too  much 
lowered  by  complete  abstinence  from  food,  and  small  quantities  of  stimulants 
may  usually  be  advantageously  given.  A  tea-spoonful  of  brandy  in  a  little 
water,  or  beef -tea,  every  hour  or  two,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  pulse 
and  the  tem])erature  of  the  skin,  will  generally  be  required.  In  some  cases, 
where  there  is  great  restlessness,  and  some  delirium,  without  any  sign  of 
encephalitis  having  supervened,  chloral  will  be  found  of  great  value,  or  an 
opiate  even  may  be  given  to  quiet  the  patient  and  induce  sleep.  This  cerebral 
irritation  is  the  only  form  of  primary  cerebral  disturbance  in  which  I  have 
seen  opiates  act  beneficially  ;  but  their  administration  requires  great  care,  and 
must  not  be  ventured  on  if  there  be  any  elevation  of  temperature  or  quickness 
of  pulse.  After  a  time  these  signs  of  depression  give  way  to  those  of  subacute 
meningitis,  the  patient  becomes  noisy,  shouting  and  crying,  restless  and  sleep- 
less. At  this  period,  and  in  such  circumstances,  venesection  may  be  practised 
with  great  advantage.  The  bleeding  should  be  followed  up  by  the  administra- 
tion of  bromide  of  potassium  or  of  chloral,  and  ultimately  by  the  more  special 
treatment  of  meningeal  irritation.  In  the  treatment  of  all  these  conditions, 
it  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  paramount  importance  of  absolute 
rest  and  quietude.  No  conversation,  lights,  or  noise  should  be  allowed  in  the 
patient's  room,  and  no  injudicious  attempts  should  be  made  to  rouse  him  or  to 
ascertain  by  inquiry  if  he  is  conscious.  Much  depends  on  careful  and  quiet 
nursing ;  on  attention  to  minor  details,  as  the  avoidance  of  noises  and  flickering 
lights,  and  the  frequent  administration  of  liquid  food  in  small  quantities,  or 
per  rectum. 

In  all  cases  of  Coma  from  Comprowdon,  the  pressure  must  be  relieved 
before  it  can  be  expected  that  the  coma  will  subside.  But,  besides  this  great 
and  obvious  indication,  which  must  be  carried  out  in  different  ways  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  compressing  cause,  there  are  certain  general  considerations 
to  be  attended  to,  by  which  the  patient's  condition  may  be  much  relieved. 
Thus  the  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  by  placing  a  drop  of  croton-oil,  mixed 
with  a  little  mucilage,  in  the  patient's  mouth,  or  by  the  use  of  oleaginous  or 
terebinthinate  enemata.  The  urine  is  to  be  drawn  off  twice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  room  darkened  and  kept  quiet,  and  ice  or  an  evaporating  lotion 
applied  to  the  head. 

When  symptoms  of  compression  occur  as  the  result  of  inflammation  inside 
the  skully  the  treatment  becomes  surrounded  by  difficulties.  If,  notwithstand- 
ing that  antiphlogistic  measures  have  been  pushed  to  their  ftdl  extent,  rigors 
occur  and  coma  supervene,  conjoined  with  a  certain  amount  of  continuous  in- 
flammatory fever,  the  question  will  always  arise  as  to  whether  trephining 
should  be  had  recourse  to  on  the  supposition  of  matter  having  formed.  In 
these  cases  two  great  difficulties  present  themselves  ;  the  first  has  reference  to 
the  existence  of  pus  within  the  skull,  and  the  second  to  its  situation. 

The  question  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  Pns  within  the  Sknll,  and  to 
the  dependence  of  the  symptoms  of  coma  upon  the  compression  exercised  by 
it»  is  always  a  difficult  one  to  decide.  There  are,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
no  absolute  and  unequivocal  symptoms  indicative  of  the  formation  of  pus 
within  the  skull ;  symptoms  closely  simulating  those  that  accompany  its 
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presence  being  often  produced  by  the  effusion  of  serum,  or  of  puriform  lympb, 
on  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  But  although  there  may  not  be  any  symptooi 
that  unequivocally  indicates  the  formation  of  pus  in  this  situation,  the  Surgeon 
is  not  unfrequently  enabled,  by  the  assemblage  of  general  symptoms  and  local 
signs,  to  infer  its  existence  with  considerable  accuracy.  In  these  cases, 
however,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of  the  pus 
with  sufficient  precision  to  admit  of  its  evacuation  by  the  trephine — ^whether 
it  be  between  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater,  between  the  layers  of  the 
arachnoid,  underneath  this  membrane,  between  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
or  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  whether  it  be  situated  under 
the  seat  of  injury  and  be  there  circumscribed,  or  so  extensively  diffused  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  complete  evacuation.  The  side  that  is  either  wholly  or 
chiefly  the  seat  of  the  suppuration  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  existenoe 
of  opposite  hemiplegia ;  but  the  precise  localization  of  the  pus  in  the  intra- 
cranial structures  of  the  side  affected  constitutes  the  point  of  diagnostic  diffi- 
culty. As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  signs  of  suppuration 
supervene  early  after  the  receipt  of  a  head  injury,  the  pus  is  diffused  and  its 
seat  is  in  the  membranes.  When  the  symptoms  are  slow  in  onset,  being 
those  of  compression  rather  than  of  inflanimatiou,  it  is  circumscribed  and  in 
the  brain  substance.  That  these  difficulties  are  real  must  be  obvious  to  every 
practical  Surgeon ;  and  in  illustration  I  may  mention  the  following  two  cases, 
out  of  many  that  I  have  witnessed. 

A  man  was  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital  with  an  extensive 
lacerated  wound  of  the  scalp,  denuding  the  pericranium.  He  continued  firee 
from  all  cerebral  disturbance  until  the  tenth  day  after  the  accident,  when  he 
complained  of  headache,  and  had  a  quick  pulse  and  a  hot  skin;  at  this 
time  it  was  observed  that  the  pericranium  had  separated  from  the  skull. 
Active  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  followed  by  subsidence  of  symptoms,  and 
the  patient  went  on  &vourably  until  the  thirty-fourth  day,  when  he  suddenly 
became  delirious  and  then  unconscious,  though  easily  roused  when  spoken  to 
loudly,  and  then  answering  rationally  ;  his  pulse  fell  to  48.  He  died  on  the 
thirty-ninth  day,  comatose.  On  examination  after  death,  the  pericranium  was 
found  detached  at  the  seat  of  injury  ;  under  this  the  dura  mater  was  thick, 
yellow,  and  opaque,  but  no  pus  was  observable.  On  separating  the  hemi- 
spheres, however,  a  large  abscess  was  found  situated  deeply  in  the  anterior  lobe 
on  the  injured  side,  and  protruding  into  the  median  fissure.  It  contained 
about  one  ounce  of  pus.  In  such  a  case  as  this  trephining  would  evidently 
have  been  useless ;  for,  although  it  was  probable  that  there  was  pus  within  the 
skull,  yet  its  scat  could  not  have  been  diagnosed,  and  the  abscess  could  nevH* 
have  been  reached. 

Another  case  admitted  into  the  Hospital  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
received  a  large  lacerated  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  scalp  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall.  There  was  no  injury  to  the  bone,  and  the  patient  went  on 
perfectly  well  until  the  seventy-seventh  day,  the  wound  having  cicatrized.  He 
was  then  suddenly  seized  with  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side,  from  which  he 
recovered  partially  on  being  bled  ;  some  twitching  of  the  muscles,  however, 
continued.  On  the  ninety-ninth  day  after  the  accident  he  became  coma- 
tose, and  was  trephined  by  S.  Cooper,  but  without  relief,  dying  with  symptoms 
of  compression  of  the  brain  on  the  third  day  after  the  operation.  On  exami- 
nation thick  ycUow  lymph  was  found,  covering  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface 
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of  both  hemispheres,  lying  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  extending 
into  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions.  There  was  an  abscess  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  near  the  snr&ce  of  the  right  hemisphere — the  side  opposite  to  the 
seat  of  injury.  Here  also,  though  the  symptoms  were  well  marked,  and  the 
diagnosis  as  to  the  existence  of  pus  correct^  trephining  was  useless,  as  the  pus 
could  not  be  evacuated.  These  cases  serve  to  indicate  the  difficulties  that 
surround  any  operation  with  the  view  of  evacuating  matter  from  within  the 
cranium. 

When,  however,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  been  interrupted  by 
an  attack  of  rigors  followed  by  coma,  or  accompanied  by  paralysis  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  seat  of  injury,  with  the  formation  of  a  puffy  swelling 
of  the  scalp,  or  by  the  separation  of  the  pericranium  and  the  exposure  of 
yellow  and  dry  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Surgeon,  though  bearing  in  mind  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  case, 
might  be  justified  in  trephining  at  the  seat  of  local  change  or  of  injury,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  and  evacuating  pus  lying  beneath  the  skull,  and  thus 
giving  the  patient  his  only  chance  of  life.  And  indeed,  if  the  local  changes 
just  described  be  well  marked,  the  bone  being  dry,  having  lost  its  vitality, 
and  not  bleeding  from  the  diploe  when  cut,  the  probabihty  of  finding  pus  im- 
mediately beneath  the  trephine  aperture,  and  seeing  it  well  up  by  the  side  of 
the  instrument  as  the  bone  is  perforated,  is  very  great.  And  should  it  not  be 
met  with  there,  and  the  dura  mater  appear  bulging,  and  without  pulsation,  an 
incision  might  even  be  made  through  this  membrane,  in  the  hope  that,  the 
abscess  being  circumscribed,  the  escape  of  the  pus  might  be  facilitated.  If 
pus  IB  reached  here  it  will  spirt  out  with  much  force. 

The  absence  of  the  ordinary  pulsatory  movement  of  the  brain  is  an  important 
diagnostic  sign  in  these  cases,  indicating  the  presence  of  pus  either  under  the 
dura  mater  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  but  if  the  abscess  be  of  moderate 
size  and  situated  in  the  cerebral  substance  the  pulsations  may  persist  and 
even  be  well  marked,  as  in  Hulke's  case  of  successful  trephining  for  cerebral 
abscess.  Should  the  incision  through  the  dura  mater  fail  to  reach  the  pus, 
few  Surgeons  would  have  the  hardihood  to  follow  the  example  of  Dupuytren, 
who  plunged  a  bistoury  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  thus  luckily 
relieved  the  patient  of  an  abscess  in  this  situation.  A  careful  search  may, 
however,  be  made  for  the  pus  by  means  of  a  grooved  needle  or  an  aspirator. 
If  the  latter  instrument  be  used  only  a  partial  vacuum  should  be  produced,  other- 
wise the  soft  cerebral  substance  will  be  forced  into  the  needle  and  choke  it. 
Hulke  in  this  way  detected  the  presence  of  an  abscess  in  the  frontal  lobe  of 
the  brain  in  a  boy  aged  15,  seven  weeks  after  he  had  received  a  blow  ou  the 
forehead  causing  a  small  stellate  fracture  of  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  which 
was  not  discovered  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  abscess,  which  was 
situated  about  one  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  brain,  was  opened  by  a  knife 
passed  along  the  aspirator  needle,  and  about  ^nj  of  thin  greenish  pus  were 
evacuated.  The  boy  recovered,  but  unfortunately  became  completely  blind 
from  atrophy  of  both  optic  papillae  following  on  neuro-retinitis.  Hulke  was 
led  to  infer  the  presence  of  an  abscess  in  this  case  chiefly  by  the  fact  of  hemi- 
plegia supervening  gradually  many  weeks  after  an  injury  to  the  head,  a 
symptom  to  which  he  attaches  much  importance.  In  such  cases  a  careful 
exploration  by  means  of  a  fine  needle  cannot  possibly  increase  the  danger  of 
the  patient  and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  his  life.    Care  must  be  taken. 
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however,  that  the  needle  is  pushed  straight  onwards  in  the  direction  intended, 
all  lateral  movements  being  carefully  avoided,  and  in  this  way  several  punc- 
tures in  different  parts  may  safely  be  made.  When  the  paralysis  is  limited, 
as  to  one  limb  or  to  the  face  and  arm,  the  modem  discoveries  as  to  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  brain  may  serve  as  an  indication  to  the  situation 
of  the  abscess.  In  this  way  Macewen  was  able  to  recognize  the  position  of  a 
cerebral  abscess,  and  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  post-mortem  trephining, 
the  friends  of  the  patient  having  refused  to  permit  the  operation  during  life. 

In  spite  of  the  few  isolated  cases  of  recovery  such  cases  must  necessarily  be 
almost  hopeless.  Though  pus  be  actually  found  under  the  skull,  between  it 
and  the  dura  mater,  and  be  evacuated,  I  fear  that  the  patient's  chances  of 
recovery  will  not  be  very  materially  increased,  as  the  encephalitis  will  continue, 
and  eventually  lead  to  his  death.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  never  met  with 
a  case  of  recovery  under  these  circumstances  ;  and  P.  Hewett  states  that  the 
successful  termination  of  a  case  of  trephining  for  pus  within  the  skull,  even 
between  it  and  the  dura  mater,  is  all  but  unknown.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
unfavourable  prospect,  it  appears  to  me  that  trephining  is  the  proper  conise 
to  pursue.  AiB  the  pus  cannot  evacuate  itself,  it  is  perfectly  ceitain  that  death 
must  ensue  if  it  be  not  let  out.  As  the  only  chance  of  life,  therefore,  is  in  the 
use  of  the  trephine,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  this, 
however  doubtful  may  be  the  result. 

The  Treatment  of  Pyaunia  from  injury  of  the  skull  must  be  conducted 
on  those  ordinary  medical  principles  that  guide  us  in  the  management  of 
pysemia,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

Snmmaxy  of  Treatment. — The  following  treatment  should  be  applied  in 
all  cases  of  head-injury  attended  by  unconsciousness,  whether  special  operative 
interference  be  needed  or  not : — 

1.  The  head  must  be  shaved  and  elevated  on  hard  pillows. 

2.  Any  scalp-wound  treated  antiseptically. 

3.  The  icelMig  applied  to  the  head — ^hot  bottles  to  the  feet. 

4.  From  two  to  five  grains  of  calomel  placed  on  the  tongue. 

5.  The  lower  bowel  emptied  by  a  turpentine  enema  on  the  second  or  third 
day. 

6.  The  room  darkened — ^the  necessary  fire  and  lights  being  screened. 

7.  No  conversation  in  the  room  allowed — all  noises  avoided — slippers  sub- 
stituted for  creaking  boots — the  coal  put  on  with  the  hand — the  fire  stirred 
with  a  stick. 

8.  The  diet  to  consist  of  spoon-food — iced  milk  or  at  most  chicken-broth, 
thickened  with  arrowroot  or  cornflour. 

9.  If  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  nutritive  enemata  may  be  given  every 
fourth  hour. 

INJX7BZBB    OV    TBB    BOAXjP. 

Contusions  of  the  Scalp  from  blows  are  of  common  occurrence,  and 
present  some  pecuharities.  However  severe  the  contusion  may  be»  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  scalp  sloughs.  This  is  evidently  owing  to  the  great  vascu- 
larity and  consequent  active  vitality  of  the  integuments  of  the  head.  In  many 
cases,  a  contusion  in  this  situation  is  followed  by  considerable  extravasation 
of  blood,  raising  up  the  scalp  into  a  soft  semi-fluctuating  tumour.  It  occa- 
sionally happens,  especially  in  blows  on  the  heads  of  children,  that  this 
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extraTosation  gives  rise  to  the  Bupposition  that  fracture  exists,  owing  to  the 
edge  of  the  contusioii  feeling  hard,  whilst  the  centre  is  soft,  causing  an  ap- 
parent depression  of  the  subjacent  bone.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  this  deceptive 
feeling  will  occur  without  any  considerable  extravasation  of  blood  under  the 
scalp,  the  depressed  centre  being  due  to  the  compression  of  the  scalp  by  the 
blow  that  has  been  inflicted  upon  it.  This  I  have  seen  occasionally  in 
children  in  whom  the  scalp  is  soft  and  somewhat  spongy.  The  difiiculty  of 
distinguishing  between  such  an  extravasation  and  a  piece  of  depressed  bone 
is  often  so  great  as  to  mislead  the  most  experienced  Surgeons.  Usually  it 
can  be  effected  by  feeling  the  smooth  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  soft  central 
depression,  and  by  an  absence  of  symptoms  of  compression.  If  seen  soon  after 
the  accident  the  raised  edge  can  usually  be  made  to  melt  away  under  the 
finger  by  firm  pressure,  till  the  solid  bone  can  be  clearly  felt  beneath,  at  the 
same  level  as  that  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling.  But  in  the  event  of  doubt, 
if  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  are  present,  it  will  be  safer  to  make 
an  incision,  and  so  to  examine  directly  the  state  of  the  bone  itself. 

The  TreatnMnt  of  contusion  of  the  scalp  is  very  simple  ;  the  continuous 
application  of  evaporating  lotions  being  usually  sufficient  for  the  removal  of 
all  effusion.  In  no  circumstances  should  a  puncture  be  made  or  the  blood  let 
out  in  any  way.  Contusions  of  the  scalp  in  girls  and  young  women  have  been 
followed  by  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the  part  struck.  This  affection  is 
extremely  rebeUious  to  treatment ;  but  in  two  cases  which  I  have  seen,  after 
lasting  for  a  long  time,  these  symptoms  gradually  disappeared.  In  such  cases, 
incisions  down  to  the  bone  are  said  to  have  sometimes  been  beneficial. 

CjsPHALHiEUATOMA. — It  Occasionally  happens  that  bloody  tumours  of  the 
scalp  form  in  newly-born  children,  either  from  contusion  of  the  head  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  passage  ;  or  fi:x)m  the 
bruising  of  obstetric  instruments.  These  tumours,  which  are  often  large  and 
fluctuating,  are  termed  oepludliwmatomata.  They  may  occur  in  two  situa- 
tions, either  between  the  apomuroiic  eimetures  of  the  scalp  and  the  pericranium^ 
or  between  this  membrane  and  the  skull  itself. 

The  BulNipoiMiirotio  Cepludliwmatoma  is  by  far  the  most  common 
variety.  It  usually  forms  a  large,  soft,  fluctuating  tumour,  situated  upon  one 
of  the  parietal  eminences,  and  having  a  somewhat  indurated  circumference. 
The  tumour  will  usually  subside  in  a  few  days  under  the  use  of  discutient 
lotions. 

The  8u1ip«rieraiiilal  OapluJhJMB>toin>  is  an  injury  of  somewhat  rare 
occurrence ;  it  has  been  described  by  Zeller,  Yalleix,  and  others.  It  appears 
as  a  fluctuating  tumour,  almost  invariably  seated  on  one  parietal  bone,  without 
discolouration  of  the  scalp,  but  with  a  ha^  elevated  circle  around  it,  and  a  soft 
depressed  centre,  almost  communicating  the  sensation  of  a  hole  in  the  cranium. 
Pressure,  however,  gives  rise  to  no  cerebral  symptoms,  and  enables  the  Sui^eon 
to  feel  the  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression.  These  tumours  are 
usually  small,  seldom  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  occasionally 
happens  that  they  are  multiple.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  each 
tumour  is  always  confined  to  a  separate  bone,  never  passing  beyond  the  sutures, 
where  the  adhesions  are  the  strongest  between  the  pericranium  and  the  subja- 
cent osseous  structure.  This  afiection  is  said  to  be  most  frequently  met  with 
in  children  bom  in  first  oonfinementSy  and  is  more  common  in  boys  than  in 
girls ;  according  to  Bouchard^  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-four  to  nine. 
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The  Pathology  of  this  afifection  has  been  studied  by  Yalleix,  who  found 
that  the  pericranium  was  separated  from  the  bone  by  an  extravasation  of 
blood,  and  that  both  bone  and  pericranium  were  covered  with  decolonrized 
clot,  but  otherwise  healthy ;  the  fluid  in  the  centre  was  the  serum  from  the 
coagulated  blood.  He  found  also  that  the  hard  circle  surrounding  the  depres- 
sion was  formed  by  a  deposit  of  osseous  tissue  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
raised  periosteum  and  the  bone  beneath.  This  deposit  was  effected  in  such  a 
way  that,  on  a  transverse  section  being  made,  the  inner  wall  was  found  nearly 
perpendicular,  whilst  the  outer  sloped  down  upon  the  cranium,  thus  giving  a 
crateriform  appearance  to  the  margin  of  the  tumour. 

The  Treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  precisely  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  the  other  forms  of  extravasation.  If  seen  early,  the  fluid 
is  best  removed  by  means  of  an  aspirator.  Occasionally  it  fills  again  after 
this,  and  the  operation  must  then  be  repeated.  The  same  treatment  may 
be  followed  with  advantage  even  after  the  bony  rim  has  formed  round  the 
swelling. 

Wounds  of  the  Scalp  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  are  more 
serious  than  corresponding  injuries  elsewhere,  especially  in  persons  about  the 
middle  period  of  life,  and  of  unhealthy  or  broken  constitution.  Not  only  aie 
these  injuries  said  to  be  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  erysipelas  than  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  but  the  great  tendency  to  the  propagation  of  inflam- 
matory mischief  inwards  to  the  encephalon,  and  to  the  complication  of  cerebral 
mischief,  often  accompanying  comparatively  slight  injuries  of  the  scalp,  gives 
to  these  accidents  much  of  their  serious  and  often  fatal  character.  But, 
though  there  be  this  danger  to  life  in  scalp-injuries,  there  is  comparatively 
little  risk  to  the  scalp  itself;  its  supply  of  blood  is  so  abundant,  and  its 
vitality  consequently  so  great,  that  sloughing  seldom  occurs,  even  though  the 
part  be  much  bruised  and  seriously  lacerated. 

The  Treatment  of  wound  of  the  scalp  necessarily  varies  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  injury.  If  this  be  a  simple  cut,  it  will  be  sufficient, 
after  shaving  the  parts  around  and  cleansing  the  wound,  to  bring  it  together 
with  a  strip  or  two  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  to  dress  it  as  lightly  as  possible. 
If  the  incision  in  the  scalp  be  extensive,  the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be 
brought  together  by  a  few  points  of  metallic  suture,  or  by  hare-lip  pins.  If 
there  be  arterial  haemorrhage,  this  may  usually  be  best  arrested  by  the  prefisoie  of 
a  pad  and  bandage,  the  firm  bone  beneath  providing  excellent  counter-pressure. 
Should  this  not  be  convenient,  the  bleeding  vessels  may  usually  be  secored 
Avithout  difficulty  by  ligature  or  torsion,  although  occasionally  some  troahk 
may  be  caused  by  the  density  of  the  tissues  in  which  the  vessels  are  lying. 
Should  other  means  fail,  a  pin  may  be  passed  beneath  the  artery,  and  com- 
pression made  over  it  by  a  figure-of-8  suture.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
injury  of  the  head,  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  brain ; 
for,  however  slight  the  external  wound  may  be,  serious  cerebral  mischief  may 
have  been  occasioned. 

It  more  frequently  happens  that  the  scalp  is  bruised  and  lacerated  as  well  as 
wounded  ;  and  very  commonly  that  a  large  flap  of  int^ument  is  stripped  off 
the  skull,  and  is  thrown  down  over  the  face  or  ear,  so  as  to  denude  the  bones. 
In  these  cases,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  great  vitality  of  the  scalp.  However 
extensively  contused  or  lacerated  this  may  be,  however  much  it  may  be  begrimed 
with  dirt,  it  is  a  golden  rule  in  surgery  not  to  cut  any  portion  of  it  awsoTv  but. 
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after  shaving  the  head  and  ligaturing  any  bleeding  vessels,  to  wash  and  clean 
it  thoronghlj,  and  replace  it  in  its  proper  position.  Here  it  must  be  retained 
by  the  support  of  a  few  stripe  of  plaster,  or  by  the  application  of  a  suture  or 
two  at  the  points  of  greatest  traction :  for  this  purpose,  thick  silver-wire  is 
better  than  silk  or  thread.  The  use  of  sutures  has  been  deprecated  by  many 
Surgeons  in  injuries  of  the  scalp,  as  tending  to  favour  erysipelas ;  un- 
doubtedly, much  mischief  will  arise  if  an  attempt  l)e  made  to  stitch  up  the 
wound  closely,  and  in  small  wounds  sutures  are  generally  unnecessary.  But  in 
extensive  lacerations,  more  particularly  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  scalp,  where 
the  soft  parts  are  stripped  off,  and  hang  over  the  occiput  as  the  patient  lies 
down,  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  here  I  have  never  seen  any  but  the 
best  consequences  follow  their  use  at  those  points  where  the  torn  surfaces 
can  be  readily  approximated.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  under  surface  of 
the  scalp  granulates,  and  union  by  the  second  intention  takes  place  between 
it  and  the  pericranium.  In  the  majority  K  cases,  dry  dressings  will  be 
found  most  efficient.  Pads  of  iodoform-wool,  salicylic  wool  or  silk,  or  some 
other  dry  absorbent  antiseptic  preparation,  may  be  applied,  and  secured  with  a 
bandage,  so  as  to  exert  a  gentle  elastic  pressure  and  to  retain  the  separated 
parts  in  apposition  and  at  perfect  rest,  while  at  the  same  time  the  accumula- 
tion of  discharges  is  prevented.  Such  a  dressing  may  frequently  be  left  un- 
touched for  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  union  will  be  perfect. 
The  indications  for  removing  it  earlier  are  an  offensive  smell  of  putrefaction, 
a  rise  of  temperature,  pain,  or  a  puffy  swelling  of  the  scalp  beyond  the 
dressing.  The  patient  should  be  freely  purged,  and  kept  perfectly  at  rest  on  a 
rather  low  diet ;  any  cerebral  symptoms  that  occur  being  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  discussing  traumatic  affections  of  the  brain. 
In  this  way,  union  will  very  probably  take  place  through  the  greater  portion 
of  the  injured  surface ;  should  it  not  do  so,  however,  or  should  any  part 
dough,  granulations  spring  up,  and  repair  goes  on  with  surprising  rapidity. 
If  pus  form  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  bagging 
must  be  prevented  by  early  counter-openings,  and  by  the  employment  of  com- 
pression in  proper  directions. 

It  is  important  to  make  the  diagnosis  between  erysipelas  of  and  diffuse 
suppuration  under  the  scalp.  This  may,  as  a  rule,  be  done  by  ob6er\ing  that 
in  erysipelas  the  red  tumefaction  of  the  scalp  extends  from  the  margins  of  the 
wound,  and  early  stretches  beyond  the  true  limits  of  the  pericranium,  invading 
the  eyelids,  attacking  the  ears,  and  extending  to  the  face  and  neck ;  whilst  in 
suppuration  beneath  the  pericranial  aponeurosis  the  mischief  is  limited  by  the 
attachment  of  that  membrane.  The  pericranial  aponeurosis  or  tendon  of 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  is  firmly  attached  to  the  fat  and  fascia  super- 
ficial to  it,  whilst  it  is  connected  in  the  loosest  manner  ]X)ssible  with  the 
parts  underneath.  This  arrangement  is  often  of  great  8er>  ice  in  protecting 
the  skull  from  fracture,  especially  when  the  head  is  caught  between  two  solid 
bodies,  as,  for  example,  the  wheel  of  a  cart  and  the  ground;  the  scalp  is 
then  torn  off  and  the  head  slips  away,  thus  escaping  further  injury.  In 
suppuration  occurring  under  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  pus 
gravitates  to  the  most  dependent  parts  until  arrested  by  the  attachments  of 
the  aponeurosis.  These  attachments  are  as  follow.  Posteriorly,  tlie  fleshy 
bellies  and  tendon  are  attached  to  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  to   mastoid  process  along  line  of  insertion  of  stemo-mastoid. 
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Laterally,  the  tendon  is  thin^  covered  in  part  by  the  attollens  and  attrahens 
aurem,  and  in  front  of  the  ear  runs  doini,  superficial  to  temporal  fascia,  to  be 
attached,  like  it,  to  the  zygoma  ;  pus  gravitating  in  this  direction,  therefore, 
forms  a  bag  of  fluid  just  above  the  zygoma,  never  extending  into  the  cheek. 
In  front,  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  blended  with  those  of  the 
corrugator  supercilii  and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  while  in  the  middle 
line  they  are  continued  down  over  the  nose  into  those  of  the  pyramidalis 
nasi ;  and  the  pus  under  this  part  will  therefore  collect  in  the  upper  eyelids, 
and  in  a  pouch  over  the  root  of  the  nose. 

When  the  wound  is  too  tightly  closed,  either  by  sutures  or  by  a  pad  of  lint 
allowed  to  stick  to  it  by  the  dried  blood,  the  serous  fluid,  necessarily  effused 
in  the  first  few  hours,  forces  its  way  into  the  loose  areolar  tissne 
beneath  the  pericranial  aponeurosis.  If  the  wound  be  small  it  may  possibly 
occur  that  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  the  wound  heals  without  trouble. 
Frequently,  however,  it  distends  the  lymphnspaces  and  decomposes,  and  thus 
starts  a  spreading  inflammation  which  may  aifect  the  whole  of  the  subaponeu- 
rotic areolar  tissue.  This  septic  cellulitis  commences  usually  about  the  third 
day  after  the  injury,  and  terminates,  as  such  inflammations  generally  do,  in 
dif^ise  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  ijie  cellular  tissue.  There  is  a  general 
pufiy  swelling  of  the  scalp  and  diffused  redness,  often  extending  over  the  face, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  state  of  things  has  often  been  confounded  with 
erysipelas,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  stitches  in  the  scalp  cause  that 
disease.  This  condition  is  frequently  fatal,  especially  in  old  people,  unless  actively 
and  efficiently  treated ;  death  occurring  either  from  septic  poisoning,  pyaemia,  or 
exhaustion.  As  soon  as  pain,  with  some  swelling  round  the  wound  and  elevation 
of  temperature,  raise  a  suspicion  that  diffuse  inflammation  is  spreading  from  the 
wound,  all  dressings  should  be  removed.  It  will  frequently  be  found  that 
edges  of  the  wound  are  adhering  to  each  other ;  if  this  be  the  case  they  most 
be  separated  with  a  director,  when  a  small  quantity  of  thin  offensive  pus 
frequently  escapes.  A  hot  dressing  of  boracic-acid-lint  may  then  be  applied, 
and  covered  over  with  oil-silk,  and  over  this  a  sheet  of  cotton-wool  and  a 
bandage.  This  must  be  changed,  like  a  poultice,  about  every  four  hours.  In 
most  cases  this  treatment  will  be  successful  in  arresting  the  unhealthy  inflam- 
mation, but  should  it  fail  and  the  cellulitis  extend  more  widely,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  free  incisions,  reaching  through  the  pericranial  aponeuroBis 
wherever  the  inflammation  has  extended.  Before  doing  this  the  head  most 
be  shaved ;  without  this  cleanliness  is  impossible.  It  is  more  essential  that 
this  should  be  done  with  women  even  than  with  men,  however  much  they 
may  object,  as  their  hair  is  longer.  The  incisions  should  be  each  about  one 
inch  in  length,  and  vary  in  number  according  to  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief. They  must  be  carefully  planned  so  as  to  avoid  the  main  arteries. 
After  bleeding  has  been  arrested  hot  dressings  must  be  applied  as  before 
described. 

Simple  erysipelas  after  a  scalp  wound  presents  nothing  special  in  its 
treatment. 

When  the  skull  itself  is  extensively  denuded  in  consequence  of  the  peri- 
cranium being  stripped  off  the  subjacent  bone  together  with  a  flap  of  the  scalp, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  exposed  bone 
will  occur.  The  flap  must  be  laid  down  on  the  denuded  osseous  surface,  to 
which  it  may  possibly  contract  adhesion  through  the  medium  of  granulations. 
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Should  it,  however,  slough,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  skull  be  exposed, 
exfoliation  of  the  outer  table,  though  probable,  does  not  necessarily  happen ; 
for,  in  some  cases,  granulations  will  spring  up  on  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
skull,  and  a  covering  be  formed  to  the  bone. 

VRAOTUBBB  OF  TSDB   BKUZiIi. 

Injuries  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull,  especially  Fracture,  possess  great  interest, 
not  so  much  from  the  lesion  of  the  bone  itself,  as  from  its  frequent  complication 
with  injury  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  This  cerebral  complication  may 
either  be  produced  by  direct  injury,  the  fragments  of  the  fractured  bone  com- 
pressing or  wounding  the  brain ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  concussion  or 
laceration  of  the  brain  by  the  same  violence  that  causes  the  fracture. 

Bending-in  op  thb  Cranial  Bones  without  Fracture  is  an  accident  that 
may  occur  in  infants  and  young  children,  before  the  bones  of  the  skull  are 
completely  ossified.  In  several  instances,  the  displaced  bone  has  been  raised  by 
aspiration  with  an  india-rubber  sucker.  But  no  harm  comes  of  leaving  the  bone 
depressed,  as  it  will  generally  recover  its  proper  level  in  time. 

Contusion  of  the  Cranial  Bones  without  fracture,  occasioned  either  by 
ordinary  direct  violence  or  by  the  oblique  impact  of  bullets,  is  a  very  serious 
injury,  more  particularly  when  complicated  with  wound  of  the  scalp.  In  it 
there  are  four  sources  of  danger,  any  one  of  which  may  be  followed  by  a  fatal 
result ;  viz. :  1.  Necrosis  of  the  part  of  bone  struck,  leading  to  exfoliation  of 
the  outer  table,  or  to  separation  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cranium  and  ex- 
posure of  the  dura  mater ;  2.  Suppuration  under  the  bone,  between  it  and 
the  dura  mater ;  3.  Pyasmia  with  secondary  visceral  abscesses,  consequent 
on  suppuration  of  the  diploe  around  the  necrosed  point  of  bone,  and  the 
entrance  of  pus  into  the  cranial  veins — a  condition  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  ;  and,  4,  Laceration  of  the  brain  immediately  beneath  the 
point  struck,  or  at  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain. 
The  former  condition  occurs  only  when  the  blow  is  very  violent,  sudden, 
and  limited  to  a  small  area,  as  when  the  skull  is  grazed  by  a  bullet.  Under 
other  circumstances  the  chief  laceration  is  always  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
brain. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  War-Department  of 
the  United  States  army,  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  results  of  gun-shot  con- 
tusions of  the  skull  without  fructure,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  which  the  fracture  was 
limited  to  the  inner  table.  In  many  of  these  there  was  without  doubt  some 
superficial  laceration  or  bruising  of  the  brain. 

Of  328  cases,  there  died  55  ;  were  disabled,  173  ;  recovered,  100.  The  deaths 
arose  from  haemorrhage,  2  ;  tetanus^  4  ;  pyaemia,  4  ;  dysentery  and  fever  8  ; 
compression  frx)m  blood  or  pus,  17  ;  various  intracranial  injuries,  2(). 

In  221  cases  the  seat  of  injury  is  mentioned  with  the  percentage  of  mortality 
as  follows : — 


Cases. 

Deaths  per  cent 

Frontal  bone 

.        .        1 

54 

15 

Temporal  „ 

.        •        1 

33 

15 

Parietal    „ 

.        . 

95 

13 

Occipital  „ 

.        . 

33 

9 

More  than  one 

bone 

C 

0 
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This  shows  these  injuries  to  be  most  dangerons  in  the  temporal  and  frontal 
regions,  and  least  so  in  the  occipital. 

Amongst  the  173  disabled,  the  following  complications  are  specified  as  the 
causes  of  the  disability : — 

10  Persistent  pain  in  the  head.    Vertigo,  giddiness,  and  dizziness  were 
some  of  the  commonest  complaints  among  pensioners. 

28  Paralysis  of  limbs  more  or  less  marked. 

IG  Impairment  of  vision  ;  wound  mostly  in  frontal  region. 

14  Impairment  of  hearing ;  wounds  mostly  in  parietal  and  temporal 

regions,  but  some  frontal  and  some  occipital. 
9  Epilepsy. 

10  Insanity. 
Fractures  op  the  Skull  are  invariably  the  result  of  external  violence. 
This  may  act  directly  in  breaking  and  splintering  the  part  struck,  the  fissures 
often  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  and  detaching  large  portions  of  the 
skull ;  or  the  violence  may  act  in  an  indirect  manner,  producing  the  fracture 
either  without  being  applied  immediately  to  the  cranium,  or  else  at  an  opposite 
part  of  the  skull  to  that  which  is  struck.  Thus  the  base  of  the  skull  may  be 
fractured  by  the  shock  communicated  to  it  when  a  person,  falling  from  a 
height,  strikes  the  ground  heavily  with  his  feet.  A  variety  of  indirect  frac- 
ture in  which  the  lesion  occurs  at  a  point  of  the  skull  opposite  to  that  which 
has  been  struck  has  received  the  name  of  Fracture  by  Contrecoup. 

Fracture  by  Contrecoup  has  been  described  by  some  Surgeons  as  of 
frequent  occurrence,  whilst  it  has  been  denied  by  others.  Aran  laid  down  as 
an  absolute  rule  that  all  fissured  fractures  without  exception  start  from  the 
point  in  the  skull  to  which  the  violence  has  been  applied.  Every  hospital 
Surgeon  must,  however,  occasionally  have  met  with  fissures,  especially  in  the 
thin  parts  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  which  could  not  be  traced  to  the  point  in 
the  vault  which  directly  received  the  injury,  but  such  cases  are  undoubtedly 
very  rare.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  concluded  at  once  that  such  fissures  are 
the  result  of  contrecoup,  A  man  may  receive  a  violent  blow  on  the  frontal 
bone,  wounding  the  scalp,  and  the  fracture  may  be  found  in  the  occipital 
region.  In  such  a  case,  it  often  happens  that  the  fissure  was  really  caused  by 
a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  received  in  falling.  In  other  cases  in  whidi 
the  patient  falls  directly  on  the  vertex  and  fractures  the  base  of  the  skull,  the 
fracture  is  often  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  body  communicated  through  the 
vertebral  column  to  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  has  been  shown 
experimentally  by  C.  Bell,  Bruns,  and  F^lizet,  that  the  skull  possesses  a  consider- 
able degree  of  elasticity,  and  that  when  a  violent  force  such  as  a  blow  acting 
on  a  considerable  extent  of  the  surface,  or  powerful  pressure  is  applied  to  it,  it 
undergoes  an  alteration  in  shape  not  merely  at  the  point  struck,  but  as  a 
whole.  There  is  a  shortening  of  the  diameter  corresponding  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force,  with  lengthening  of  the  other  diameters.  Thus,  a  force 
applied  to  the  vertex  tends  to  shorten  the  vertical  diameter,  and  to  cause 
a  corresponding  lengthening  of  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters. 
A  skull  thus  squeezed  out  of  shape  may  yield  at  the  weakest  part,  and  a  fissure 
may  thus  be  formed  at  a  point  remote  from  that  to  which  the  force  was 
applied,  although  much  more  commonly  the  blow  determines  the  starting 
point  of  the  fissure.  That  the  fissures  in  a  fractured  skull  may  actually 
gape  at  the  moment  and  close  again  as  soon  as  the  force  ceases  to  act,  is  ooca- 
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sionallj  proved  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  tightly  grasped  in  them. 
Thus,  hairs  have  been  found  firmly  held  in  the  crack,  and  Hofi^ann  records  a 
case  in  which  a  fold  of  dura  mater  was  nipped  in  a  fissured  fracture.  The 
rending  force  thus  exerted  by  the  compression  of  the  skull  in  one  direction  and 
its  elongation  in  another  explains  perhaps  more  readily  than  any  other  theory 
the  distance  to  which  a  fissure  often  extends,  and  the  way  in  which  it  often 
follows  for  a  certain  distance  along  the  line  of  a  suture,  entering  the  solid 
bone  again  when  the  suture  comes  to  an  end,  and  also  the  fact  tliat  a  foramen, 
even  the  foramen  magnum,  offers  no  impediment  to  the  extension  of  the 
fracture. 

In  certain  cases  the  thin  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  have  been  found 
to  be  fissured  after  violent  blows  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  in  these  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  fractures  resulted  from  the  impact  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance driven  against  the  bone  by  the  force  of  the  blow. 

If  all  these  different  forms  of  fracture  be  excluded,  but  little  is  left  that  needs 
the  theory  of  contrecoup  for  its  explanation. 

Although,  therefore,  Aran's  iiile,  that  all  fissures  radiate  from  the  point 
struck,  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  yet  it  is  so  nearly  so  that  it  forms  the  best 
guide  we  have  to  the  course  of  a  fracture.  Thus,  if  we  have  clear  evidence 
that  a  man  has  received  a  blow  on  the  parietal  eminence,  and  he  has  profuse 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  fracture  roughly 
oorresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  struck  to  the  cribriform  plate.  In 
a  case  mider  my  care  in  University  College  Hospital  the  patient  had  received 
a  violent  blow,  not  causing  a  wound,  on  the  right  occipital  region,  and  was 
bleeding  freely  from  the  left  ear.  Soon  after  admission  the  respiration  became 
greatly  embarrassed  without  any  signs  of  general  compression  of  the  brain. 
Following  Aran's  rule,  the  diagnosis  made  was,  that  a  fissured  fracture  crossed 
the  foramen  magnum,  and  that  extravaaated  blood  was  pressing  on  the  medulla 
oblongata ;  a  conclusion  which  was  confirmed  by  the  post-mortem  examination. 

Fissured  Fracture. — ^An  ordinary  luidepresflad  fraotiir«  of  the  skull 
consists  in  a  fissure,  sometimes  single,  at  other  times  starred,  extending  often 
to  a  considerable  distance  through  the  bones,  radiating  sometimes  across  the 
skull,  and  in  other  cases  completely  detaching  its  upper  from  its  lower  part,  or 
its  anterior  from  its  posterior  segment.  In  some  cases  the  fructure  extends 
into  one  of  the  sutures  ;  and  in  other  instances,  which,  however,  are  very  rare, 
the  sutures  are  separated  without  any  fracture. 

A  fissured  fracture  usually  results  from  direct  violence,  but  is  also 
the  only  form  of  fracture  that  can  possibly  arise  by  eontrecatip,  A  fissure 
^ves  rise  to  no  signs  by  which  its  diagnosis  can  be  effected,  and  often 
escapes  detection  altogether,  more  particularly  when  the  scalp  covering  it  is 
not  wounded,  or,  if  contused,  when  so  large  a  quantity  of  blood  is  cxtravasated 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Surgeon  to  feel  the  subjacent  bone.  If, 
however,  the  scalp  covering  the  injured  bone  have  been  wounded,  the  existence 
of  a  fracture  may  be  ascertained  by  running  the  finger-nail,  or  the  end  of  a 
probe,  over  the  exposed  surface  of  the  bone,  or  by  seeing  a  fissure  which 
remains  filled  with  blood  after  wiping  the  surface,  or  from  which  blood  may  bo 
freely  oozing. 

As  the  whole  importance  and  danger  of  fracture  of  the  skull  dei^end,  not 
npon  the  injury  that  the  bone  has  sustained,  but  on  the  concomitant  or  secon- 
dary lesions  of  which  the  contents  of  the  cranium  may  be  the  seat,  no  special 
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Treaimmt  is  required  for  the  fracture  itself  when  simple  and  undepressed,  the 
Surpreon's  whole  attention  being  directed  to  the  injury  that  may  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  brain  or  scalp.  Should  the  fracture  be  compound  the  wound 
should  be  carefully  cleansed  with  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20),  and  some  antiseptic 
dressing  applied.  The  patient's  safety  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
prevention  of  decomposition.  In  all  fissured  fractures  there  is  necessarily 
some  blood  extravasated  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  as  well  as  in 
the  diploe,  supposing  the  fracture  to  be  in  a  part  where  this  exists.  If  this 
extravasated  blood  should  decompose,  the  patient  would  run  all  the  dangers  of 
suppuration  between  the  dura  mater  and  bone  or  septic  inflanunation  of  the 
diploe.  Moreover,  it  is  always  possible  that  the  dura  mater  may  be  torn  even 
beneath  a  simple  fissure,  though  fortunately  this  is  rare.  Should  this  however 
have  taken  place,  and  decomposition  of  the  discharges  occur,  the  danger 
of  septic  meningitis  setting  in  is  very  great ;  and  should  this  happen,  the 
death  of  the  patient  is  a  certain  consequence.  After  the  wound  has  been 
cleaned  it  may  be  dressed  with  Lister's  gauze  or  with  iodoform  or  salicylic 
wool  secured  by  a  bandage.  Should  this  not  be  available,  lint  dipped  in 
carbolic  oil  (1  in  10)  or  in  equal  parts  of  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid,  and 
water,  forms  an  excellent  dressing. 

Although  the  most  important  precautionary  measures  for  guarding  against 
inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  doubtless  those  intended  to 
prevent  septic  processes  in  the  wound,  yet  other  measures  should  on  no 
account  be  neglected.  The  head  should  be  shaved  if  this  has  not  already  been 
done  in  dressing  the  wound,  and  cold  may  be  applied.  This  can  easily  be 
done  over  Lister's  dressing  or  over  the  carbolic  oil,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
efficiently  employed  over  iodoform  or  salicylic  wool ;  and  this,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases  forms  an  objection  to  their  use.  Care  must  be  taken  in  all  cases  not  to 
soak  the  dressing  with  water  oozing  through  a  half-putrid  bladder  ;  the  india- 
rubber  ice-cap  should  be  used  when  possible,  or  if  that  be  not  at  hand  a  com- 
mon sponge-bag  will  answer  the  purpose  fairly  well.  The  bowels  should  be 
well  opened,  and  the  room  kept  cool  and  quiet.  Should  any  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  make  their  appearance,  free,  and  if  need  be,  repeated 
bleeding  is,  perhaps,  of  more  service  than  any  other  means,  and  should  never 
be  omitted,  except  in  feeble,  very  young,  or  aged  subjects. 

In  Chronio  Kydroeephaliui,  the  cranial  bones  are  thinned  and  expanded  ; 
but,  being  at  the  same  time  pretematurally  elastic  and  mobile,  they  are 
seldom  fractured.  When  they  are  so  injured,  the  presence  of  the  water  may 
save  the  brain  from  the  direct  effects  of  the  blow.  In  one  case  that  was  under 
my  care,  the  hydrocephalic  child  fell  from  the  top  of  a  bouse  on  to  its  head, 
and  sustained  a  long  fracture  through  the  left  side  of  the  skull,  but  without 
any  scalp  wound.  Shortly  after  the  accident,  a  large  soft  fluctuating  tnmoor 
formed  under  the  scalp  opposite  the  line  of  fracture  ;  and,  on  this  being  tapped, 
about  three  ounces  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  were  drawn  off.  This  operation  was 
rei)eated,  but  the  child  died  about  ten  days  after  the  injury,  with  hemiplegia  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  with  convulsions. 

Fracture  of  thb  Basb  of  the  Skull. — ^The  most  serious,  and  indeed  a 
very  conunonly  fatal  form  of  fissure  or  simple  fracture  of  the  skull,  is  that 
which  extends  through  its  base.  It  may  occur  in  three  ways.  1.  This  injnry 
is  usually  caused  by  direct  violence,  as  by  a  fall  or  a  blow  upon  the  vertex  or 
side  of  the  head,  producing  a  fracture  which  extends  from  the  point  stmck 
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acroea  to  the  base  of  the  skall,  after  niiming  tbroagh  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  or  into  the  foramen  magnnm.  2.  It  may  also  possibly  take 
place  as  the  result  of  conirecoap,  the  blow  being  received  on  the  forehead,  back, 
or  side  of  the  head,  and  the  jar  of  the  bones  expending  its  greatest  violence  on 
and  fractnring  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  S,  by  the  impact  of  the  spine  against 
the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  cansing  a  fracture  that  radiates  from  the 
foramen  magnnm.  This  kind  of  Iracture  of  the  bone  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
anoexedcnts  (Figs.'310,  311),  taken  from  patients  of  mine  who  fell  from  a 
height  on  the  head.    The  effects  will  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the 


Fig.  310.— SpllDlcrliieofcdntorUieFon-  Rg.  311 — Fimrtnn  or  Biia  Ij  Pill  on  VerUx. 

mm  HunuBi  uhI  BHllitbia  Fnctnn  nf  Both  CoDdrlis  broken  off  uid  drlvsn  in. 

BaHot^aUlhrmlUliHiVertK.  Vertrairu  flUDied. 

smfaoe  on  which  the  person  falls.  If  it  be  hard,  as  stone,  the  vertex  will  be 
smashed  in,  and  if  there  be  fracture  of  the  base,  it  will  be  occasioned  in  the 
first  way.  If  the  head  strike  soft  ground,  the  body  will  be  violently  projected 
against  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  this  variety  of  &acture  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  force  of  the  impact  ;  and  it  has  occurred  as  the  consequence  of  alighting 
on  the  feet  from  a  great  height,  when  the  shock  has  fissured  the  occipital  bone 
from  the  edge  of  the  foramen  magnnm  outwards.  One  great  danger  in  these 
cases  arises  from  the  concomitant  injury  to  the  brain,  either  by  direct  lacera- 
tion or  by  the  extravasation  of  blood  on  its  nndcr  snrface.  The  important 
nervous  centres  that  lie  directly  upon  the  parta  of  the  sknl!  that  are  broken 
are  specially  liable  to  injury,  and  free  htemorrhage  often  takes  place  from  a  torn 
sinns  or  a  ruptured  cerebral  artery.  Another  danger  of  equal  importance  is 
septic  meningitis,  which  kills  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases.  Its  occnr- 
rence  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  fractures  of 
the  base  of  the  skull  are  compound.  All  cases  which  implicate  the  tym|»num 
with  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani,  all  those  which  fracture  the  basilar 
process  and  tear  the  mucouemcmbrane  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  all 
those  implicating  the  sphenoidal  sinus  and  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
are  componnd  fractures,  and  are  exposed  to  all  the  accidents  to  which  those 
injnncfl  arc  liable.    A  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  such  injuries  may 
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proTQ  fatal  occnrred  in  a  case  nnder  my  care  in  TJniTeraity  College  Hospital  in 
1872.  The  patient  was  &  woman,  aged  twenty-seven,  who  fell  from  a  fiiat- 
floor  window  into  the  street  below.  She  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  face, 
fracturing  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  zygomatic  nrches,  and  the  nasal 
hones.  She  soon  recovered  conscionsneas,  and  showed  no  Bigns  of  serions 
cerebral  injury.  However,  on  the  second  day  symptoms  of  meningitis  set  in, 
and  on  the  third  day  she  died  comatose.  The  post-mortem  examination  showed 
the  usoal  signs  of  septic  menii^tia,  and  the  source  of  the  mischief  was  found 
to  be  a  small  puncture  of  the  dura  mater  made  by  a  triangular  fragment  of  the 
thin  bony  roof  of  the  ^henoidal  sinns  which  had  become  displaced  vertically, 
opening  up  the  sinus  below  by  tearing  the  mucous  membrane.  The  fr^ment 
was  isolated  by  the  branches  of  a  fissured  fracture  which  extended  backwards 
from  the  frontal  bone,  but  at  no  other  part  was  the  dura  mater  injured.  The 
brain  showed  superficial  bruises  in  the  frontal  lobes. 

Fractures  of  the  Base,  though  usually  fetal,  are  not  invariably  bo.    Notonly 
does  it  occasionally  happen  that  patients  with  i^  those  signs  of  fracture  of  the 


Fig.  Sll— FtMtan  at  Bue  or  SknU  ImpUoaUng  the  TrmpuiUB. 

base  of  the  skull,  which  will  immediately  be  described,  are  seen  to  make  a 
complete  recovery,  but  in  the  different  Museums  specimens  illnstrative  of 
recovery  after  this  accident  may  be  met  with.  Thus,  in  the  Goll^e  of 
Surgeons'  Museum,  there  is  the  skull  of  a  person  who  Uved  two  yean  after  a 
fracture  of  this  kind. 

Sign*. — Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  akull  is  very  commonly  suspected  when 
tiymptomH  indicative  of  serious  injury  to  the  brain  speedily  follow  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  head.  Those  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  tJiat  are  most  im- 
portant to  hfe  are  more  liable  to  injury  in  this  than  in  other  fractures  of  the 
skull ;  the  same  violence  that  occasions  the  fracture  injuring  the  contiguous 
portions  of  brain,  or  lacerating  some  of  the  large  venons  sinuses  at  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  abundant  intracranial  extravasation  of  blood. 

The  patient  whose  skull  a  represented  in  Fig,  312  died  from  injury  to  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  hemorrhage,  into  its  substance ;  a  result  which  can 
hardly  be  wondered  at,  when  the  splintered  condition  of  the  margin  of  the 
foramen  magnura  is  taken  into  consideration.  There  was  no  other  serious  injury 
to  the  brain.  After  a  short  period  of  unconsciousness,  the  patient  bewne 
noisy  and  talkative,  and  was  somewhat  troublesome  on  his  way  to  hospital, 
but  almost  immediately  after  admission,  his  respiration  and  pdse  began  to 
fail,  and  he  died  in  half  an  hour  or  less  from  the  time  of  the  accident. 

The  symptoms  of  Fracture  of  the  Base  are  in  the  highest  d^ree  equivocal ; 
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and  much  anxiety  has  consequently  been  manifested  by  Surgeons  to  discover 
some  special  sign  of  the  occurrence  of  this  particular  fracture. 

The  signs  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  dmll  will  necessarily  vary  according 
to  the  seat  of  injury.  When  the  fissure  extends  through  the  anterior  fosm, 
there  may  be  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  orbit  or  eyelid,  or  free  haemor- 
rhage from  the  nose.  When  it  implicates  the  middle  fossa^  there  is,  very 
frequently,  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  with  rupture 
of  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  then  there  will  be  bleeding  or  a  watery  dis- 
charge from  the  ears.  When  HixQ  posterior  fossa  is  the  seat  of  injury,  the  signs 
are  more  equivocal,  unless  the  fissure  extend  forwards  to  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  when  the  more  characteristic  signs  will  occur.  In  some 
cases,  discoloration  of  the  skin  from  extravasated  blood  behind  the  mastoid 
process  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  when  there  has  been  no  direct  injury 
in  that  situation,  may  indicate  the  presence  of  a  fracture. 

There  are  two  signs,  the  occurrence  of  which,  separately  or  together,  leads 
to  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  fracture. 
1.  The  Escape  of  Blood  fi-om  the  interior  of  the  Cranium  through  the  ears, 
nose,  or  into  the  orbit ;  and  2.  The  Discharge  of  a  Serous  Fluid  from  the  Ears, 
and  occasionally  from  other  parts  in  connection  with  the  base  of  the  skull. 

1.  The  occurrence  of  Bleeding  from  one  or  both  Sam  after  an  injury  of 
the  head  cannot  by  itself  be  considered  a  sign  of  much  importance,  as  it  may 
arise  from  any  violence  by  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  ruptured,  or  the 
cartilage  of  the  pinna  separated  from  the  bone,  without  the  skull  being  neces- 
sarily fractured.  If,  however,  the  haemorrhage  be  considerable,  trickling 
slowly  out  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  in  a  continuous  stream,  if  the 
blood  with  which  the  external  ear  is  filled  pulsate,  and  more  especially  if  the 
bleeding  last  for  three  or  four  hours  and  be  associated  with  other  symptoms 
indicative  of  serious  mischief  within  the  head,  and  if  it  have  been  occasioned 
by  a  degree  of  violence  sufficient  to  frticture  the  skull,  we  may  look  upon  the 
hiemorrhage  as  strong  evidence  that  a  fracture  of  the  base,  extending  into  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  has  taken  place,  and  that,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  venous  sinuses  in  its  neighbourhood  is  torn.  The  evidence,  however, 
is  only  presumptive  ;  it  is  not  positive  as  to  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
through  its  petrous  portion,  nor  indeed  of  any  [intracranial  injury  whatever. 
Ck)pion8  haemorrhage  from  the  ear  to  the  extent  of  many  ounces  has  been 
known  to  occur  from  a  fracture  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  meatus 
auditorius  extemus,  in  consequence  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  being 
forcibly  driven  up  against  it,  the  jaw  itself  having  been  fractured. 

Knmorrliage  into  the  Areolar  Tiaane  of  the  Orbit  and  Eyelid, 
giving  rise  to  extensive  ecchymosis  of  the  lid,  possibly  with  protrusion  of  the 
eye-ball  itself,  often  accompanies  fracture  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone.  The  ecchymosis  that  occurs  in  these  cases  arises  from  the  filtration  of 
blood  from  the  interior  of  the  skull,  through  the  fracture,  into  the  loose 
areolar  tissue  adjacent  to  the  injured  bone.  It  differs  remarkably  in  appear- 
ance from  that  resulting  from  a  direct  blow  upon  the  eyelid — from  a  "  black 
eye.'*  In  the  latter  case  there  is  bruising  of  the  skin,  and  the  ecchymosis  is 
in  a  great  measure  cutaneous,  of  a  reddish-purple  colour.  In  the  ecchymosis 
from  fracture,  the  haemorrhage  is  entirely  subcutaneous  and  subconjunctival ; 
there  is  probably  no  bruising  of  the  eyelid,  but  this  is  tense,  greatly  swollen, 

and  of  a  bluish-purple  colour.    The  extravasation  appears  under  the  ocular 
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conjunctiva  in  a  very  marked  manner,  which  is  rarelj  the  case  in  an  ordinary 
black  eye,  where  the  ecchymosis  is  superficial  to  the  palpebral  ligament,  and 
shut  off  by  it  from  the  subconjunctival  areolar  tissue.  In  the  more  severe 
cases,  in  which  there  is  distinct  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  the  hasmorrhage  may 
be  venous  or  arterial.  When  venous,  it  probably  arises  from  a  fracture,  im- 
plicating the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  tearing  the  wall  of  the  cavemoua 
sinus.  When  arterial,  it  may,  as  Hewett  has  shown,  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  orbit,  attended  by  pulsation,  bmit, 
and  projection  of  the  eyeball,  requiring  the  deligation  of  the  common  carotid 
for  its  cure. 

Bleeding  firom  the  Voee  or  Month  may  of  course  arise  from  any  injury 
of  these  parts  without  the  skull  being  implicated  ;  yet  in  some  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  skull  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium, 
through  a  fissure  in  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossa  ;  it  then  indicates  a  fracture 
through  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones.  In  a  patient  of  mine  who  died  five* 
weeks  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  bleeding  from  the  nose,  a 
fracture  occasioned  by  contrecoup  was  found  extending  across  one  orbital  plate 
of  the  frontal  bone,  and  separating  its  articulation  with  the  ethmoid.  In  this 
case,  the  nature  of  the  injury  was  suspected  from  the  &ct  of  the  nose  itself 
having  been  uninjured  by  the  blow,  although  the  hemorrhage  from  it  was 
very  considerable  and  continuous  ;  for  it  is  in  the  quantity  and  duration  of 
this  hemorrhage  that  its  value  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  consists. 

Vomiting  of  Blood  may  occur  in  these  cases,  from  the  blood  having  found 
its  way  through  the  fractured  ethmoid  or  sphenoid  down  the  nose  and  through 
the  posterior  nares  into  the  pharynx  and  stomach.  In  these  cases  the  vomited 
blood  is  dark,  grumous,  and  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  In  some 
rare  cases,  the  blood  that  issues  fix)m  the  nose  and  mouth  passes  into  these 
cavities  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  is  fractured,  and  the  middle  ear  opened  ;  the  tympanic  membrane,  how- 
ever, being  unbroken,  no  bleeding  from  the  external  ear  ensues,  but  the  blood 
escapes  into  the  pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  In  some  cases  there 
may  be  a  combination  of  these  different  signs.  Thus,  in  a  patient  of  mine  at 
the  Hospital,  there  were  ihsemorrhage  into  the  left  orbit  and  from  the  left 
nostril,  copious  vomiting  of  blood,  and  bleeding  from  the  right  ear,  following  a 
blow  upon  the  forehead.  The  diagnosis  which  was  made  during  life,  and 
which  was  verified  after  death,  was  a  fissure  of  the  skull  extending  through 
the  left  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  ethmoid,  and  probably  the 
sphenoid  on  that  side,  and  a  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  right 
temporal  bone. 

2.  The  Diseharge  of  a  thin  Watery  Flnid  from  the  interior  of  the 
skuU  sometimes  occurs  ;  and,  when  it  happens,  it  is  the  most  certain  sign  of 
fracture  of  the  base  that  we  possess.  This  discharge  usually  takes  place 
through  the  ear  ;  but  it  may  occur  from  the  nose,  of  which  I  have  seen  one 
instance,  and  Robert  mentions  another.  Still  more  rarely  it  takes  place  from 
a  wound  in  the  scalp  communicating  mth  the  fracture,  percolating  through 
this,  and  so  being  poured  out  externally.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Hey,  O^Callaghan,  Robert,  Hewett,  and  other  Surgeons.  One  such 
instance  was  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  University  College, 
a  few  years  ago.    A  boy  received  a  wound  on  the  back  of  the  head,  with 
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depressed  and  comminuted  fracture  of  the  skull.  On  the  nineteenth  day  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  began  to  escape 
through  the  wound,  and  continued  to  do  so  profusely  until  his  death  from 
coma  four  days  later.  At  first  the  fluid  that  is  discharged  is  usually  tinged 
with  blood,  but  this  soon  ceases,  and  it  then  flows  clear. 

There  would  consequently  appear  to  be  three  situations — the  ear,  the  nose, 
and  a  wound  on  the  vault  of  the  cranium — from  which  this  discharge  has  been 
observed.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  though  most  serious  sign ;  and 
Robert,  who  has  investigated  this  phenomenon  with  much  closeness,  states  that 
the  cases  in  which  it  happens  always  terminate  fatally.  This,  however,  is  an 
error ;  for  a  number  of  cases  have  occurred  at  the  University  College  Hospital 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  the  patients,  adults,  recovered,  although  many  ounces 
of  fluid  were  discharged  from  the  ear.  '  It  is  usually  associated  with  symptoms 
indicative  of  serious  injuiy  to  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  but  to  this  there  are  also 
exceptions,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  head,  unaccompanied  by 
any  severe  cerebral  symptoms.  .  Most  generally  it  occurs  in  young  people. 
Robert  says  that  it  does  so  invariably  ;  but  Hewett  states  that  in  most  of  the 
instances  in  which  he  has  seen  it  the  patients  were  above  thirty  years  of  age. 
In  one  of  my  cases,  the  patient  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age ;  and  in  six  other 
instances  in  which  I  have  observed  it,  the  patients  were  all  adults.  In  all 
cases  of  recovery  that  I  have  witnessed,  some  dea&ess  of  the  ear  from  which 
the  discharge  occurred  has  been  left,  though  this  does  not  seem  to  be  an  in- 
variable consequence  of  the  injury. 

The  Quantity  of  fluid  that  is  thus  discharged  is  always  very  considerable, 
the  pillow  usually  becoming  soaked  by  it,  which  may  be  the  fiirst  thing  to 
attract  attention  to  it.  It  is  often  necessary  to  keep  a  piece  of  sponge  or  a 
pledget  of  lint  against  the  ear,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  wetting  the 
patient  as  it  trickles  out ;  and,  if  a  cup  be  so  placed  as  to  collect  it,  an  ounce 
or  two  will  speedily  accumulate.  Laugier  states  that  he  has  seen  a  tumblerful 
discharged  in  a  short  time,  and  as  much  as  twenty  ounces  have  been  known  to 
be  poured  out  in  three  days.  The  flow  is  usually  continuous  for  several  days, 
and  then  ceases. 

Although  the  occurrence  of  a  watery  discharge  from  the  ear  after  certain 
injuries  of  the  head  had  been  observed  by  Van  der  Wiel,  O^Halloran,  and 
Dease,  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  last  century,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  subject  by  later  surgical  writers  ;  and  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
completely  lost  sight  of  until  Laugier,  in  1889,  again  directed  the  attention  of 
Surgeons  to  this  interesting  phenomenon.  Since  this  period,  it  has  been  often 
observed  and  attentively  studied ;  and  the  nature  and  the  sources  of  the  dis- 
charge have  been  particularly  investigated  by  Laugier,  Chassaignac,  Robert, 
Guthrie,  and  Hewett.  1\a  physical  and  chemical  characters  are  those  of  a  per- 
fectly clear,  limpid,  and  watery  fluid,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  little  albumen  in  solution,  and  a  trace  of  sugar.  It 
is  not  coagnlable  by  heat  nor  by  nitric  acid. 

The  Source  of  tliis  diaoliarge  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
Laugier  believed  it  to  be  the  serum  of  the  blood  filtered  through  a  crack  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  so  through  the  ruptured  membrane 
tympani.  This  explanation,  however,  is  evidently  not  correct ;  for  not  only  is 
blood  extravasated  in  the  living  body  incapable  of  this  species  of  rapid  and 
complete  filtration,  but  the  fluid  differs  altogether  in  chemical  composition 
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from  the  serum  of  the  blood ;  for  it  contains  a  mere  trace  of  albumen  and  double 
the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium.  By  others  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
fluid  is  furnished  by  the  internal  ear,  being  a  continuous  discharge  of  the  liquor 
Cotunnii  ;  but  its  large  quantity,  and^  above  all,  the  fact  of  its  occasionally 
escaping  through  the  nose,  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  explanation.  Again 
it  has  been  supposed,  but  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid  furnishes  this  secretion.  But  the  arachnoid  does  not  secrete 
sufficiently  to  furnish  the  quantity  of  fluid  discharged ;  and  if  this  membrane 
were  irritated  and  the  secretion  increased,  it  would  become  opaque  from  lymph 
or  pus  admixed  with  it.  I  think,  with  Bobert,  that  thei*e  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  discharge,  in  most  cases  at  least,  is  cerebro-spinal  fluid ;  for  not 
only  is  it,  in  appearance  and  chemical  composition,  identical  with  this 
liquid,  but  there  is  no  other  source  within  the  skull  than  the  pia  mater  which 
can  yield  with  equal  rapidity  so  large  a  quantity  of  fluid  ;  experiments  on 
animals  having  shown  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  rapidly  reproduced  after 
its  evacuation.  An  additional  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  discharge  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  to  be  fomid  in  the  &ct  pointed  out  by  C.  Bernard, 
that  they  both  contain  a  trace  of  sugar.  In  order  that  the  fluid  be  dis- 
charged, the  membranes  of  the  brain  must  have  been  torn  opposite  the  outlet 
by  which  it  is  poured  forth,  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  up  the  sub-arachnoid 
space.  This  has  actually  been  ascertained  to  be  the  case,  by  carefully  con- 
ducted dissections.  When  it  is  discharged  through  lihe  ear,  the  laceration, 
as  Berard  has  remarked,  must  have  extended  through  the  cul-de-sac  of  the 
arachnoid,  which  is  prolonged  around  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  internal  audi- 
tory canal.  When  it  is  poured  out  through  the  nose,  the  fracture  has  probably 
extended  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  laid  open  the 
prolongation  of  arachnoid  that  surrounds  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  watery  discharge  from  the  ear  varies,  according  to 
Sir  Prescott  Hewett,  with  its  relation  to  the  haemorrhage  which  may  occur. 
He  divides  ccuses  of  watery  discharge  from  the  ear  after  injuries  of  the  head 
into  three  classes. 

In  the  first  class,  the  discharge  is  watery  fix)m  the  first,  and  abundant,  being 
preceded  by  little  or  no  blood,  and  beginning  immediately  after  the  accident. 
This  is  undoubtedly  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  escapes  through  a  fracture  of 
the  petrous  bone  implicating  the  internal  auditory  canal. 

In  the  second  class,  there  is  copious  and  prolonged  bleeding  from  the  ear, 
followed  by  the  watery  discharge.  Here,  too,  there  is  fracture  of  the  petrous 
bone:  but  its  exact  situation  is  uncertain.  In  these  cases,  the  diagnosis  will 
rest  upon  the  prolonged  haemorrhage,  rather  than  on  the  watery  dischaige. 

In  the  third  class,  there  is  but  little  bleeding  after  the  injury,  and  the  watery 
discharge,  which  is  variable  in  quantity,  varies  also  in  the  time  of  its  appearance. 
In  these  cases  the  diagnosis  must  remain  doubtful.  He  mentions  two  cases 
which  occurred  at  St.  George's  Hospital  in  which  a  copious  watery  dischaige 
flowed  from  the  ear.  In  neither  of  these  after  death  was  any  fracture  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  found.  In  one  the  membrana  tympani 
was  ruptured,  and  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  was  '^  intensely  vascular ;"  in 
the  other,  *'  the  discharge  was  connected  with  a  friKstnre  of  the  lower  jaw 
just  below  the  condyle :  the  lower  fragment  had  perforated  the  wall  of  the 
meatus  auditorius." 

The  &cial  nerve  may  be  so  injured  by  a  flracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
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the  temporal  bone  as  to  become  paralysed  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  But 
more  fi*eqQentl7  paralysis  of  this  nerve  does  not  come  on  until  a  later  period, 
about  the  second  or  third  week  after  the  injory,  and  disappears  after  lasting 
abont  a  month.  This  transient  facial  paralysis,  accompanying  some  forms  of 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  has  been  studied  by  Marshall,  who  explains  it 
as  being  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  inflammatory  exudation,  which  gradually 
becomes  absorbed  as  the  fracture  unites,  and  thus  the  compression  of  the  nerve  is 
removed  after  a  time.  ' 

Treatmmit. — In  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  whenever  bleeding  appears  externally,  the  fracture  is 
compound,  and  that  decomposition  of  the  discharges,  with  consequent  septio 
meningitis,  forms  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  case.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  dura  mater  is  intact,  and  consequently 
the  danger  is  greatly  diminished.  In  fractures  imphcating  the  ethmoid  and 
sphenoid  bones,  with  haemorrhage  from  the  nose,  nothing  can  be  done  to 
prevent  decomposition.  In  fractures  affecting  the  tympanum,  with  rupture 
of  the  membrana  tympani,  the  prevention  of  decomposition  is  more  hopeful, 
although  the  Eustachian  tube  communicating  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx  causes  some  degree  of  uncertainty.  Yet,  as  it  is  lined  with  ciliated 
epitheUum,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  causes  of  decomposition  may  not  reach 
the  fracture  by  that  route.  The  ear  should  in  such  cases  be  carefully  syringed 
out  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water  (1  in  30),  and  it  may  then  be 
plugged  either  with  carbolic  gauze  or  iodoform-cotton-wool,  a  laiger  pad  of 
the  same  material  being  placed  outside  and  secured  by  a  bandage.  The 
syringing  must  be  gently  done,  and  the  carbolic  solution  should  not  be 
too  strong,  or  it  may  cause  some  inflanmiation  in  the  middle  ear.  The 
dressing  must  be  changed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  how  much  is  to  be  expected  from  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  compound 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  but  so  Seut  as  reports  have  at  present  been 
published  they  are  very  encouraging.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  of 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  must  be  conducted  on  those  general  principles 
that  guide  us  in  the  management  of  simple  fractures  of  the  cranium,  such  as 
ice  to  the  shaved  head,  a  calomel  purge,  low  diet,  and  absolute  quietude  in  a 
darkened  room.  In  many  cases,  the  brain  is  so  injured  in  its  most  vital  parts 
that  speedy  death  is  the  result.  When  recovery  takes  place,  it  is  necessarily 
slow  and  protracted,  liable  to  retardation  from  meningitis  of  an  acute  or  sub- 
acute and  chronic  character. 

Deprebsbd  Fractube  of  the  Skull. — It  occasionally  though  very  rarely 
happens  that,  in  consequence  of  a  blow,  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  depressed 
without  being  fractureid,  and  even  without  any  serious  cerebral  symptoms 
occorring.  Such  depression  without  fracture  can,  however,  occur  only  in 
children,  whose  skulls  are  soft  and  yielding.  In  adults  it  cannot  happen 
without  the  occurrence  of  partial  or  incomplete  fracture.  Many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  so-called  ^congenital  depressions'*  that  are  met  with  in  the  skull  are 
the  result  either  of  violence  inflicted  on  the  cranium  at  birth,  usually  in 
instrumental  labours,  or  of  falls  and  blows  upon  the  head  in  early  infancy. 
Such  depressions  are  smooth,  concave,  and  sometimes  symmetrical,  and  present 
very  different  characters  from  the  irregular  outline  of  an  ordinary  fracture. 
They  never  present  the  characters  of  a  fissure ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
congenital  fissnre  of  the  skulL 
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In  the  ]>iag&o«i«  of  depressed  fraotare,  it  U  importaDt  to  remember  that 
the  apparent  depreasioD  produced  by  an  extravasation  nnder  the  scalp  may 
simulate  this  injury  very  closely.    (See  p.  718.) 

TftiiatiM. — Depressed  fractures  of  the  skull  may  either  be  simple,  without 
wound  of  the  scalp  ;  compound  ;  or  comminuted.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
whether  the  fracture  be  simple  or  compound,  there  is  comminution  of  the  bone ; 
the  fragments  being  perhaps  driven  into  the  brain. 

Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the  exteniBl  taUe  alone  is  depressed  and 
driven  into  the  i^ploe.  This  is  especially  the  case  over  the  frontal  smuses, 
where  it  may  be  broken  in,  as  I  have  seen  happen  from  the  kick  of  a  horse, 
without  the  inner  table  being  splintered,  or  any  bad  consequence  ensuing. 

The  inner  tabl*  may  be  fractured  without  any  apparent  injury  to  the 
outer  table  ;  and  it  may  not  only  be  so  fractured,  but  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
depressed,  without  the  outer  table  being  injured  (Figs.  315,  316). 

In  all  ordinary  depressed  fractures,  both  tables  are  depressed,  but  the 
internal  table  is  splintered  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  external  one.    This  is 


especially  the  case  when  the  fractnre  is  the  result  of  gun-shot  injury,  or  when 
it  has  been  occasioned  by  blows  with  a  pointed  weapon,  as  the  end  of  a  pick, 
or  a  large  nail,  or  the  sharp  angle  of  a  brick.  In  these  latter  fractures,  which 
constitute  the  dangerous  variety  termed  Pouotitred,  the  outer  table  may  be 
merely  perforated  or  fissured,  whilst  the  inner  one  is  widely  splintered  iuto 
numerous  fragments,  for  the  extent  of  a  square  inch  or  more.  This  sphntering 
of  the  inner  lamina  of  the  skull  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  outer  one  has 
attracted  much  attention,  being  of  considerable  practical  moment,  and  is  often 
said  to  be  owing  to  its  being  more  brittle  than  the  external  table.  This, 
however,  I  do  not  consider  to  be  the  only  cause.  I  should  attribute  it  rather 
to  the  fractming  force  from  without  inwards  losing  a  certain  amount  of 
momentum  in  passing  through  the  outer  teble ;  the  inner  table  being  thus 
sphntered  more  widely  than  the  outer  one,  for  the  some  reason  tlut  the 
aperture  of  exit  made  by  a  bullet  is  larger  than  that  of  entry.  If  this  be  the 
true  explanation,  the  reverse  ought  to  hold  good  if  the  force  be  applied  in  tbe 
opposite  direction.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examin* 
ing  such  a  case ;  but,  some  years  ago,  a  man  was  brought  to  the  Hospital  who 
had  discharged  a  pistol  into  his  mouth  and  upwards  through  tihe  brain.    The 
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bullet  had  perforated  the  palate  and  passed  oat  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
cranium,  near  the  vertex.  On  examining  the  state  of  the  bones,  it  was  found 
that  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  was  splintered  to  a  considerably  greater  extent 
than  the  inner  one,  showing  clearly  the  influence  of  the  directum  of  the  fractur- 
ing force  (Figs.  818,  314).  This  case  led  me  to  make  further  experiments  on 
the  dead  body  ;  and  I  found  that  the  outer  table  is  always  more  splintered 
when  the  blow  is  struck  from  the  inside  of  the  skull  outwards. 

Teevan  has  made  a  considerable  number  of  ingenious  experiments  on  this 
subject,  by  firing  bullets  and  driving  pointed  bodies  of  various  kinds  through 
the  skull.  He  finds,  as  the  result  of  these  investigations,  that  the  aperture 
of  exit  is  the  larger,  whether  the  blow  be  delivered,  or  the  bullet  be  driven  from 
without  inwards,  or  the  reverse.  The  explanation  at  which  he  has  arrived  is, 
that  the  aperture  of  entry  is  caused  by  the  penetrating  body  only,  whilst  the 
aperture  of  exit  is  caused  by  ih\%plus  the  fragments  of  bone  driven  out  of  that 
table  of  the  skull  which  was  first  perforated.  Thus,  when  a  bullet  strikes  the 
external  table  from  without,  it  first  perforates  this,  and  then  carries  along  with 
it  and  through  the  inner  table  the  Augments  of  bone  that  it  has  cut  out  of  the 
external  table,  and  hence  fractures  the  inner  table  more  widely  than  the  outer. 
When  both  sides  of  the  head  are  traversed  by  a  bullet,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  aperture  of  entry  in  the  outer  table  on  the  side  first  struck,  and  the  aperture 
of  entry  in  the  inner  table  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  head,  will  be  the  smallest, 
the  largest  holes  made  by  the  bullet  being  the  apertures  on  the  inner  table  of 
the  former  side  and  the  outer  table  of  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  a  large  and 
broad  body  like  a  bullet,  which  carries  a  mass  of  fragments  before  it  and  does 
not  merely  perforate  bone,  Teevan's  explanation  is  doubtless  correct.  But,  in 
the  ordinary  "punctured"  fracture,  made,  for  instance,  by  the  point  of  a  nail 
being  driven  through  the  skull,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  fragments  of 
the  outer  table  or  diploe  are  carried  inwards,  and  that  the  very  wide-spread 
splintering  of  the  inner  table,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  form  of  injury, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  but  appears  to  me  to  be  referable  to  the 
cause  I  have  given — ^viz.,  the  direction  of  the  fracturing  force  and  the  loss  of 
momentum  in  the  bi^eaking  body.  In  addition  to  these  two  causes — viz.,  the 
loss  of  momentum  and  the  action  of  the  debris  of  that  portion  of  the  skull 
which  was  first  fractured — there  is  a  third  reason  why  that  table  which  is 
last  perforated  should  be  most  splintered.  It  is  this,  that  the  table  which  is 
last  struck  is  least  supported  and  thus  has  a  tendency  to  fracture  over  a  larger 
area  than  that  which  was  first  penetrated.  This  explanation  applies  especially 
to  ordinary  punctured  fractures  inflicted  by  nails  or  other  pointed  bodies 
striking  the  head,  and  which  neither  lose  momentum  nor  occasion  debris  in 
their  passage  through  the  skull.  A  &miliar  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in 
driving  a  nail  through  a  board.  If  the  board  is  unsupported  on  its  under 
side  the  nail  will  probably  carry  before  it  large  splinters  from  that  surface 
as  it  passes  through  the  wood.  But  if  the  same  board  is  supported  on  a 
block  of  wood  and  the  nail  driven  through,  then  the  aperture  of  exit  will 
be  as  small  as  that  of  entry.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  in  punctured  or 
bullet-fractures  of  the  skull  in  which  the  force  acts  from  without  inwards, 
the  inner  table  is  more  widely  splintered  than  the  outer,  from  three  causes, 
viz.,  loss  of  momentum  in  the  bullet,  the  wedge-like  action  of  the  debris 
carried  with  it,  and  the  insufficient  supports  furnished  by  the  brain — the 
latter  being  a  main  factor  in  cases  of  ordinary  punctured  fracture.    It 
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occasionally  happene  as  the  result  of  sabre-  or  hatchet-cuts  on  the  head  that 
a  loi^itudinal  incised  fracture  occurs,  in  which  the  outer  table  is  merely 
notched,  whilst  the  inner  one  is  splintered  along  the  whole  line  of  blow.  This 
is  in  point  of  fact  an  elongated  punctured  fracture,  and  the  wide  area  of 
splintering  of  the  inner  table  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  when  a  nail  is 
driven  in.  In  other  cases,  again,  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  completely  sliced 
ofi*,  hanging  down  in  a  flap  of  the  scalp,  and  exposing  the  btuin  or  its 
membranes . 

A  special  and  very  important  kind  of  punctured  and  depressed  fractnrs  is 
that  in  which,  by  the  thrust  of  a  stick,  umbrella,  or  other  blunt-ended  body 
into  the  orbit,  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  or  the  cribriform  lamella 
of  the  ethmoid,  is  perforated,  and  the  dura  mater  or  brain  wounded.  In  such 
cases  there  is  sometimes  no  external  wonnd,  the  stick  having  passed  np 
uider  the  upper  eyelid ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  same  result  might  be 
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produced  even  by  a  thmst  np  the  nostril.  Death  results  either  from  wound  of 
the  cavemons  siniiB  and  intracranial  eitntTasation  of  blood,  or  more  remotely 
from  septic  meningo-encaphalitis  following  the  wonnd  of  the  dura  mater  and 
brain. 

It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  innvr  tabU  may  be  very  extgnakrh/ 
Jiaaurtd,  and  depmeed,  ivit/iout  any  fraclure  of  Iht  outer  table.  Of  this 
remarkable  injury  twenty  cases  are  recorded  as  having  happened  in  the 
American  civil  war.  One  recovered,  the  diagnosis  being  made  by  finding 
the  iphntered  inner  table  in  a  sequestrum  which  was  removed.  The  rest 
died  of  intracranial  mischief,  and  the  diagnosis  was  not  made  daring  liib. 
Most  commonly  when  the  inner  table  is  thus  fractured  or  depressed  the  outer 
table  is  fissured.  The  accomptmying  cuts  (Figs.  S15, 816),  taken  from  photo- 
graphs, of  a  preparation  in  the  Army  Medical  Musenm,  Washington,  represent  a 
case  of  extensive  gnn-ahot  fracture  with  depression  of  the  inner  table  of  the  left 
parietal  bone  withoat  fracture  of  the  external  table.  The  patient  was  stnid: 
obliquely  on  the  side  of  the  head  by  a  mnakct-ball,  which  inflicted  a  scalp* 
wound.  There  was  no  sign  of  cerebral  distorbance  nntil  two  days  aftw 
the  injury,  when  symptoms  of  compression  set  in.  The  sknll  was  oarefnlly 
examined  through  the  wound  for  fractore;  none  ooold  be  fonnd.     The 
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symptoms  of  coma  increased  and  proved  fatal  on  the  tenth  day,  when  the 
inner  table  of  the  left  parietal  bone  was  found  extensiyelj  starred  and 
depressed  (Fig.  816),  without  any  fracture  of  the  outer  table  (Fig.  815). 
There  was  a  wound  of  the  dura  mater  and  an  abscess  in  the  cerebral  hemisphere 
— in  fact,  all  the  appearances  and  sequences  of  an  ordinary  '*  punctured  frac- 
ture." This  interesting  case  demonstrates  clearly  the  possibility  of  extensive 
fracture  with  depression  of  the  inner  table,  whilst  the  outer  remains  unbroken. 

The  Symptonui  of  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull  are  of  two  kinds :  those 
that  are  dependent  upon  the  injury  to  the  bone,  and  those  that  result  from 
the  concomitant  compression  or  laceration  of  the  brain. 

When  the  scalp  is  not  wounded,  the  depression  may  sometimes  be  felt ;  but 
very  commonly  it  is  masked  by  extravasation  of  blood  about  it.  In  all  cases 
of  doubt,  when  these  symptoms  of  compression  exist,  an  incision  should  be 
made  through  the  scalp  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  the  state  of  the  skull 
examined.  When  there  is  a  wound  in  the  scalp  communicating  with  the 
fracture,  the  Surgeon  detects  at  once  the  existence  of  depression  and  com- 
minution by  examining  the  bone  with  his  finger  through  the  wound.  When 
the  fragments  that  are  depressed  are  impacted  and  firmly  locked  together,  so 
88  to  form  an  unyielding  mass,  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain,  to  a 
more  or  less  marked  degree,  may  result.  But  if  the  fracture  be  very  extensive, 
and  the  fragments,  though  somewhat  depressed,  lie  loose,  and  if  they  be 
yielding  and  do  not  exercise  a  continuous  pressure  on  the  brain,  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  symptoms  of  compression  are  entirely  wanting,  and  no  cerebral 
disturbance  comes  on  for  some  days,  even  though  the  injury  be  very  extensive. 
A  man  twenty-four  years  of  age  was  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital, 
ha\ing  been  sti*uck  on  the  forehead  with  the  sharp  edge  of  a  quoit.  The  frontal 
bone  was  extensively  comminuted,  twelve  fragments  being  removed,  and  the 
dura  mater  being  exposed  to  a  considerable  extent ;  yet  no  bad  symptoms 
occurred  until  the  ninth  day,  when  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes set  in,  and  he  speedily  died. 

In  other  cases  again,  more  especially  in  children  and  young  persons,  in 
whom  the  bones  are  soft  and  yielding,  fracture  with  depression  may  exist  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  no  symptom  whatever  of  compression  be  produced  at 
any  time — the  patient  living  with  a  portion  of  his  skull  permanently  beaten 
in.  I  have  several  times  seen  middle-aged  persons  with  large  fiat  depressions 
of  the  skull,  the  result  of  injuries  sustained  in  childhood,  who  presented  no 
signs  of  cerebral  disturbance.  It  is  rare,  however,  to  meet  with  a  recent 
case  of  depressed  fracture  in  the  adult  without  signs  of  compression  of  the 
brain.  But,  though  rare,  it  is  not  impossible ;  and  Oreen  mentions  the  case 
of  a  man  whose  skull  was  depressed  to  the  extent  of  the  bowl  of  a  dessert- 
q)oon,  without  any  symptoms  of  compression. 

In  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  compression  are  well  marked,  it  must  not  be 
aasomed  that  the  pressure  caused  by  the  depressed  fragments  of  bone  is  in  all 
cases  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  cause  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  a  man  to  suffer  from  a  severe  depressed  fracture  without  serious  bruising 
and  laceration  of  the  brain-snbstanoe  beneath  and  a  more  or  less  extensive  intra- 
cranial extravasation  of  blood.  Both  these  conditions  are  important  factors 
in  producing  the  symptoms.  The  celebrated  case  so  often  qnoted,  in  which 
Cline  trephined  a  man  who  had  been  unconscious  for  thirteen  months  after 
a  fall  on  the  head,  which  caused  a  slight  depression  in  the  skull,  restoring 
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him  almost  immediately  to  consciousness,  will  hardly  bear  investigation.  The 
man  had  been  pressed  into  the  navy,  and  was  consequently  likely  to  feign 
disease  to  escape  from  it,  and  there  are  many  cases  of  malingering  on  record 
quite  as  extraordinary  as  his.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  insensibility  he 
was  able  to  make  signs  with  his  ^'  lips  and  tongue  **  when  he  wanted  food. 
This  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  throw  the  gravest  doubts  upon  the 
genuineness  of  the  case. 

Wounds  of  the  Dura  Xator. — The  great  danger  in  cases  of  depressed 
and  comminuted  fracture  arises  not  only  from  the  compression  of  the  brain, 
but  from  the  rapidity  with  which  inflammation  so  frequently  follows  the 
injury.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  sharp  fragments  wounding  and  irritating 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  but  chiefly  to  the  septic  matter  which  almost 
inevitably  forms  within  the  skull  after  these  injuries,  unless  some  means  are 
taken  to  prevent  it.  In  a  compound  depressed  fracture  the  conditions  present 
are  as  foUows  :  Sharp  fragments  of  the  inner  table  are  lying  pressed  against 
the  dura  mater,  or  possibly  penetrating  it,  and  opening  the  arachnoid  cavity 
and  subarachnoid  space  and  wounding  the  brain;  the  fragments  are  sur- 
rounded by  more  or  less  extravasated  blood,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  considerable 
amount  of  inflammatory  exudation  will  necessarily  be  added.  All  this 
decomposable  material  is  in  communication  with  the  air  through  the  fissures 
in  the  bone,  and  at  the  same  time  these  fissures  allow  of  but  imperfect 
drainage  from  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  Consequently,  the  decomposing 
discharges  are  pent  up  and  burrow  within  the  cranial  cavity.  If  the  dura 
mater  were  not  wounded  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  it  will  inevitably  be  soon 
perforated  by  ulceration  at  the  point  at  which  the  sharp  fragments  of  the 
inner  table,  bathed  in  putrid  pus,  are  pressing  against  it.  In  either  case, 
the  arachnoid  cavity  is  opened  and  the  septic  matter  diffuses  itself  widely 
within  it,  giving  rise  to  the  usual  symptoms  with  the  fatal  terminatiou 
characteristic  of  meningo-encephalitis.  If  the  fragments  are  removed  early 
and  the  external  wound  left  open  so  as  to  provide  perfect  drainage  from  within 
the  skull,  the  dangers  of  secondary  perforation  of  the  dura  mater  are  very 
slight ;  and  even  should  that  membrane  have  been  wounded  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  the  patient  has  a  feiir  chance  of  escaping  difiVise  meningitis ;  for  healthy 
inflammation  with  adhesion  of  the  arachnoid  may  occur  within  a  few  hoars, 
and  thus  present  a  barrier  to  the  diffusion  of  any  septic  matter  that  may  form 
afterwards.  If,  with  the  removal  of  sharp  fragments  and  the  provision  of 
good  drainage,  we  combine  some  perfect  method  of  antiseptic  treatment  of 
the  wound,  the  patient's  dangers,  though  still  great,  will  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Indeed,  a  wound  of  the  dura  mater,  however  slight,  is  a 
most  dangerous  complication.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  those 
injuries  in  which  the  inner  table  is  extensively  splintered,  as  in  the 
diflerent  forms  of  punctured  fracture.  In  these  cases  there  may  be  no  signs 
of  compression  ;  but  inflammation  speedily  sets  in,  and  proves  certainly  fatal 
if  the  sharp  spicula  are  not  removed  and  good  drainage  provided  for  such  dis- 
charges as  may  form  within  the  cranium.  In  cases  which  are  not  thus 
relieved,  the  dura  mater  after  death  is  found  to  be  sloughy,  and  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  puriform  inflammatory  exudation  ;  whilst  the  usual  e\4denoe8 
of  meningo-encephalitis  are  found  in  the  other  membranes  and  the  brain. 
Wounds  of  the  dura  mater,  though  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous,  are  not 
necessarily  fatal.    In  military  practice  it  has  often  happened  that,  as  the  lesnlt 
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of  sabre-cuts,  portions  of  the  skull  have  been  sliced  or  split  down,  the  subjacent 
membranes  and  the  brain  itself  being  wounded,  and  yet  a  good  recovery  has 
resulted  ;  and  I  have  had  several  cases  under  my  own  care  in  which,  though 
the  dura  mater  has  been  punctured  by  spicula  of  depressed  bone,  and  portions 
of  brain  lost,  the  patients  have  made  good  recoveries.  In  many  of  the  cases 
in  which  recovery  has  thus  taken  place,  the  injury  has  been  such  as  to  provide 
efficiently  for  drainage  of  the  wound  without  the  interference  of  the  Surgeon. 

The  Treatment  of  a  depressed  and  comminuted  fracture  of  the  skull  varies 
not  only  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  accident,  but  also  to  the 
existence  or  absence  of  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain. 

If  there  be  no  wound  in  the  scalp,  but  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  com- 
pression and  the  existence  of  some  irregularity  of  the  skull  at  the  seat  of  injury 
lead  the  Surgeon  to  suspect  a  depressed  fracture,  he  should  make  a  crucial  or 
T-Bhaped  incision  down  upon  the  part  in  order  to  examine  the  bone ;  and,  if 
this  be  found  depressed,  he  should  elevate  or  remove  it. 

If  the  scalp  be  already  wounded,  all  that  need  be  done  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  fracture,  is  to  pass 
the  finger  very  gently  into  the  wound 
and  thus  examine  the  bone.  If  any 
fragments  be  lying  loose,  they  should 
be  picked  out,  as  they  can  only 
excite  injurious  irritation ;  any  bone 
that  is  driven  below  its  level  must  be 
raised,  and,  if  completely  detached, 
removed. 

In  order  to  raise  these  depressed 
portions  of  bone,  it  is  in  many  cases 

necessary  merely  to  introduce  the  Fig.  sir—Appucation  of  Elevator. 

point  of  an  elevator  underneath  the 

fragment,  and,  using  the  instrument  as  a  lever,  raise  it  into  position  (Fig.  317). 
If  there  be  not  an  aperture  sufficiently  wide  for  the  introduction  of  the  elevator, 
one  may  be  made  by  sawing  out  an  angle  of  bone  at  a  convenient  spot  by  means 
of  a  Hey's  or  cranid  saw  (Figs.  818,  319),  or  by  clipping  oflf  a  projecting  point 
vnUti  the  bone-forceps.  In  this  way,  sufficient  space  may  usually  be  gained 
without  the  necessity  of  applying  the  trephine.  If,  however,  the  inner  table 
be  splintered  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  if  there  be  no  convenient  angle  that 
can  be  removed,  the  trephine  must  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  at  least  half 
its  circle  is  situated  upon  the  edge  that  overhangs  the  depressed  bone ;  the 
Surgeon  sawing  out  by  means  of  this  instrument  a  portion  of  the  undepressed 
skull,  in  order  that  he  may  more  conveniently  get  at  the  fragment.  After  a 
half  circle  of  bone  has  been  removed  in  this  way,  the  depressed  splinters  may 
be  taken  out,  a  Hey's  saw  still  being  occasionally  required  before  the  whole 
can  be  removed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  instrument  familiarly  known 
as  Hey's  Saw  does  not  appear  to  have  been  invented,  though  it  was  largely 
used  and  described,  by  Mr.  William  Hey,  of  Leeds.  He  states  ('*  Practical 
Observations  on  Surgery,"  London,  1814,  p.  9),  that  the  instrument  was  first 
shown  him  by  Dr.  CockeU,  of  Pontefract,  and  that  a  saw,  formed  on  the  same 
principle,  is  represented  in  Scultetus'  Annamentarium  Chimrgicum.  In  the 
works  of  Ambroise  Par6  (edited  by  Malgaigne,  Vol.  IL,  p.  14),  will  be  found 
an  exact  representation  of  the  instrument,  with  a  straight  edge,  as  depicted 
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by  Hey,  and  as  need  at  the  preaeDt  day.  He  says :  "  Par  icelle  on  pent  cooper 
de  )'os  (sans  comprimer  dessus)  tant  on  si  pen  qa'oa  voudra,  sans  estre  en 
danger  de  comprimer  I'oa  fractuni  gur  les  membranes  et  par  consequent  anr  le 
cerveau." 

In  whatever  way  the  operation  be  performed,  the  flaps  of  scalp  should  be 
laid  down  when  it  is  completed,  and  a  suture  or  two  applied,  care  beii^  taken 
not  to  sew  up  the  wound  bo  tightly  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  discharges. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  method  of  treating  wounds,  some 
Sur^DH  hesitated  to  apply  the  strong  solntiona  of  carbolic  acid  nsed  in  that 
method  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  still  more  to  the  wounded  brain 
enbatance,  fearing  that  by  bo  doing  they  might  cause  inflammation  as  fatal  as 
that  they  desired  to  prevent.  In  order  to  furnish  rebable  evidence  on  this  point. 


Fig.  na.— HfT*!  Biir.  Rg.  31fl.— AppllcktloD  ef  CnnUl  Bn. 

Gerald  Yeo  nndertook  a  series  of  experiments  on  monkeys.  In  the  first  place, 
he  showed  that  in  almost  every  case  in  which  the  skall  was  opened  by  a 
trephine  and  portions  of  the  brain-snbstance  removed  without  antiseptic 
precautions,  death  speedily  occurred  ftom  meningo-encephalitis.  He  then 
performed  a  series  of  36  operations,  foUowing  strictly  all  the  details  of  Uster*s 
antiseptic  treatment ;  of  these  seven  died,  one  from  the  chloroform,  one  from 
bleeding  on  the  sixth  day,  one  thirteen  days  after  the  operation  without  any 
signs  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  three  from  the  eO'ects  of  cold  weather,  and 
one  only  from  difi'iise  meningo-encephalitis.  In  many  of  these  animals  large 
portions  of  cerebral  substance  were  cut  away  without  causing  any  inflam- 
matory disturbance  beyond  the  area  actually  injured.  The  eiperiments 
showed  conclusively  also  that  a  five  per  cent,  solntion  of  carbolio  acid  may 
be  applied  with  impnnity  to  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

The  statistics  given  by  Kramer,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation  at  Breslan  in 
IfiftO,  show  no  less  conclnsively  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
antiseptic  treatment.  Of  twenty-five  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  skali 
with  wonnd  of  the  brain,  in  which  no  operation  was  performed,  ten  died,  five 
from  meningitis  and  one  from  pneumonia,  and  the  rest  directly  from  the 
injnry  to  the  brain.  Of  twenty-five  cases  of  primary  trephining  for  injuiy, 
oijy  two  died,  one  from  circumscribed  meningitis  and  one  from  difihse 
meningo-encejdialitis ;  in  twenty-one  the  wonnd  healed  by  fint  intention.    Of 
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six  cases  in  which  secondary  trephining  was  performed  one  only  died  with 
hernia  cerebri.  These  results  are  certainly  much  better  than  any  that  had 
been  obtained  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  into 
surgery. 

The  treatment  should  be  thus  carried  out ;  the  wound  must  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible be  covered  with  a  piece  of  linen  rag  soaked  in  a  three  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  in  water.  The  whole  head  is  then  to  be  shaved  and  carefully 
cleaned  with  soap  and  water.  If  necessary  it  may  be  sponged  with  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia  to  get  rid  of  grease ;  but,  of  course,  in  doing  this  the 
liquids  used  in  washing  must  not  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  wound.  The 
head  is  then  cleaned  with  the  carbolic  solution  (1  in  80),  and  this  may  be 
allowed  to  enter  freely  into  the  wound.  It  must  not  on  any  account  be  forcibly 
injected,  as  by  so  doing  it  might  become  widely  diffused  in  the  arachnoid 
cavity  or  the  brain  might  be  injured.  The  wound  being  thus  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  carbolic  spray  may  be  turned  on,  and  the  operation  of  removal  of 
fragments,  or  elevation  if  necessary,  may  be  commenced.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted the  edges  of  the  wound  must  be  brought  together,  pared,  if  much  con- 
tused and  very  dirty,  provision  being  made  for  drainage,  and  the  ordinary  anti- 
septic gauze,  or  some  other  efficient  antiseptic  dressing  may  be  applied.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  render  the  wound  thoroughly  aseptic,  as  much  dirt  may 
have  been  ground  into  it,  and  some  time  may  have  elapsed  before  the  case  is 
seen  ;  but  the  dangers  of  septic  meningitis  are  so  great  that  it  is  always  worth 
while  to  make  the  attempt  even  in  apparently  hopeless  cases.  In  country 
practice  it  will  of  course  frequently  happen  that  the  carbolic  gauze  is  not 
at  hand ;  under  these  circumstances  the  wound,  after  having  been  thoroughly 
washed  with  carbolic  acid  lotion,  may  be  dressed  with  carbolic  oil  (1  in  10), 
and  during  the  time  it  is  necessarily  exposed  in  dressing  it  may  be  irrigated 
with  the  antiseptic  solution.  Failing  all  other  antiseptic  dressings,  the  wound 
may  be  washed  out  with  spirit  and  water  and  dressed  with  dry  lint  or  cotton 
wool,  in  the  hope  that  decomposition  of  the  discharges  may  be  prevented  by 
drying.  The  one  thing  that  is  more  certain  than  anything  else  to  ensure 
decomposition  is  washing  the  wonnd  with  common  water  and  applying  simple 
wet  lint  to  it,  as  was  formerly  the  universal  practice. 

All  the  precautions  previously  described  as  applicable  to  cases  of  injury  of 
the  brain,  such  as  low  diet,  purging,  perfect  quiet,  dry  cold  to  the  head,  &c., 
must  be  employed  as  rigorously  when  the  antiseptic  treatment  is  adopted  as 
when  it  is  not. 

From  the  success  that  has  attended  the  treatment  of  depression  of  the  skull 
without  fracture,  by  means  of  pneumatic  traction,  it  has  been  recommended  in 
cases  of  simple  depressed  fracture,  without  injury  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes, to  make  an  attempt  to  draw  the  depressed  portion  of  bone  to  its  normal 
level  by  means  of  a  cupping-glass,  adapted  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  skuU 
by  means  of  a  cell  of  glazier's  putty. 

In  all  cases  of  Pimotiixed  Fracture,  in  which,  as  before  stated,  there  is 
but  slight  injury  of  the  external  table,  with  considerable  splintering  and  depres- 
sion of  the  inner  one,  or  when  there  is  a  narrow  and  deep  depression  of  the  bone, 
the  trephine  must  be  applied  on  different  principles  from  those  that  guide  us  in 
its  use  in  ordinary  depressed  fractures.  In  the  punctured  fracture  it  is  applied, 
not  to  reipove  symptoms  of  compression  which,  in  all  probability,  do  not  exist ; 
but  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  inflammation  which  will  to  a  certainty  be 
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set  up  if  the  splinters  of  the  inner  table  and  pent-np  decomposing  discharges 
be  allowed  to  continue  irritating  the  membranes  and  brain.  Hence  it  is  a  rale 
in  surgery,  in  all  cases  of  punctured  fracture,  to  apply  the  trephine  at  once. 
In  these  cases  a  trephine  with  a  large  crown  should  be  used,  and  the  circle  of 
injured  bone  itself  must  be  sawn  away  (Fig.  320).  Should,  however,  the  use 
of  the  trephine  have  been  delayed  in  these  cases  until  inflammatory  action  has 
been  set  up,  the  instrument  may  still  be  applied  with  advantage.  Many  years 
ago  a  boy  was  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
after  having  been  struck  on  the  side  of  the  head  by  a  large  nail,  which  pro- 
jected from  a  door  that  fell  upon  him.  No  symptoms  of  any  kind  had  occurred 
until  the  eleventh  day  after  the  accident,  when  he  became  dull  and  lost  his 

appetite  ;  on  the  sixteenth  day,  that  of  his  admission,  he 
had  suddenly  become  drowsy  and  delirious,  but  answered 
rationally  when  spoken  to,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the 
head.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  the  skin  hot,  and  the 
pulse  quick.  On  examination,  a  small  round  aperture, 
from  which  some  fetid  pus  exuded,  was  discovered  on 
the  right  parietal  eminence.  On  introducing  a  probe, 
which  the  hole  just  admitted,  some  rough  bone  could  be 
Fig.  32o.-TrepWned  cireie  felt.  S.  Coopcr  immediately  trephined  the  boy,  removing 
t^^  N^SSluSe.*^"  a  circle  of  bone  including  the  small  aperture.    The  inner 

table  corresponding  to  this  was  found  splintered  to  some 
extent,  and  the  dura  mater  was  thickened  and  inflamed;  but  the  patient 
recovered  without  a  bad  symptom. 

Tilnftfh*  Cuts,  as  by  sabre  or  hatchet,  into  the  skull,  penetrating  the  outer 
table,  are  apt  to  splinter  the  inner  one,  in  the  same  way  as  occurs  in  a 
"  punctured  "  fracture,  to  which  they  bear  a  close  analogy.  They  require  the 
same  preventive  trephining  that  is  needed  in  the  true  punctured  fracture, 
having  for  its  object  the  removal  of  splinters  and  spicula,  which  would  infid- 
libly  produce  a  fbtal  meningitis  if  left. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  there  is  a  Depressed  Fraoinre,  witlumt 
ssrmptoms  of  compressioii  or  even  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  the  rule  of  prac- 
tice is  somewhat  unsettled,  as  to  whether  the  depressed  portion  of  bone  should 
be  left  where  it  is,  or  an  attempt  be  made  to  ele\*ate  it.  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Abernethy,  and  Dupuytren  advise  that,  if  it  do  not  give  rise  to  any  ^mptonu* 
of  compression,  it  is  better  not  to  interfere  with  it ;  and  there  are  several 
cases  on  record  of  patients  who  have  recovered  in  whom  this  course  was 
adopted,  the  depression  continuing  permanent.  That  non-interference  is  the 
proper  course  to  pursue  in  some  cases,  more  particularly  in  children,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  child  in  whom,  in  consequence  of 
a  fall,  there  was  on  one  of  the  parietal  bones  a  depression  as  large  as  a  crown- 
piece,  its  edges  being  sharply  defined  :  no  signs  of  compression  or  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  cTisucd,  and  it  was  consequently  left  without  interference, 
the  child  making  an  excellent  recovery,  and  continuing  well.  Indeed,  in 
children,  the  amount  of  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  on  the  brain,  not  only  by 
compression,  but  by  actual  laceration,  and  yet  be  followed  by  recovery,  is  very 
surprising. 

In  the  adult,  the  cerebral  substance  does  not  accommodate  itself  so  readily 
to  injuries,  and  here  the  line  of  practice  is  not  quite  so  deflnite.  But  even  in 
persons  of  mature  age,  under  certain  favourable  circumstances,  bone  may  be 
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depressed  and  coutinue  so  without  giving  rise  either  to  compression  of  the 
brain  or  to  inflammation  of  its  membranes.  I  had  once  under  my  care  a  case 
which  illustrated  this  point  forcibly.  The  patient,  a  middle-aged  man,  fell  on 
his  head  into  an  area,  and  stripped  off  the  greater  part  of  the  scalp  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head  and  the  vertex ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  left  parietal 
bone  was  a  starred  and  depressed  fracture  of  the  skuU  as  large  as  a  florin.  As 
the  depression  was  smooth,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
there  was  no  symptom  of  compression,  I  drew  the  scalp  fonvards  and  left  the 
bone  untouched,  the  patient  making  an  excellent  recovery,  without  any 
symptom  of  intracranial  mischief.  I  am  acquainted  also  with  a  gentleman 
upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  who  has  a  depression  in  the  parietal  bone  as 
large  as  the  bowl  of  a  table-spoon,  the  result  of  a  fracture  by  a  fall  from  a 
horse  when  a  lad,  and  from  which  no  inconvenience  has  resulted.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  expectant  treatment  should  not  be  followed  too  implicitly, 
but  that  we  must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  If 
the  depression  be  nearly  uniform,  of  inconsiderable  depth,  and  occupy  a  large 
extent  of  skull,  which  is  depressed  in  a  smooth  hollow  or  bowl-like  manner, 
and  more  especially  if  the  patient  be  young  and  the  scalp  unwounded,  it  may 
be  better  doubtless  to  foUow  the  advice  of  Cooper,  Abemethy,  and  Dupuytren, 
and  to  wait  for  symptoms  of  compression  manifesting  themselves  before  we 
interfere.  If,  however,  the  scalp  be  wounded,  the  depression  sharp,  deep,  and 
comparatively  small  in  extent,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  the  existence  of 
considerable  splintering  of  the  inner  table  ;  and  here,  I  think,  the  safer  plan 
would  be,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  compression,  to  elevate  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  trephine  in  punctured  fracture — the  prevention  of 
inflammation  that  would  be  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  the  splinters 
of  the  inner  table.  I  would  not,  however,  venture  to  dogmatize  on  this  very 
important  and  difficult  point  of  practice.  The  opinions  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced Surgeons  are  at  variance  ;  and  cases  may  readily  be  adduced  on  either 
side  in  support  of  conflicting  doctrines.  It  would  appear  that  military 
Surgeons  generally  are  in  favour  of  the  expectant  plan,  and  cases  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Guthrie  and  Ballingall  in  support  of  this  practice ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  many  of  those  instances  in  which 
recovery  resulted  in  cases  of  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull  which  were  not 
subjected  to  operative  interference,  the  patients  were  exposed  to  great  priva- 
tions, possibly  diunng  a  hurried  retreat,  and  left  in  circumstances  apparently 
the  least  favourable  to  recovery.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  is  concerned, 
which  is  necessarily  drawn  purely  from  civil  practice,  I  can  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  case  that  has  just  been  referred  to,  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
having  seen  a  case  recover  in  which  a  compound  depressed  fracture  of  the 
skull  occurring  in  the  adult  had  been  left  without  operation  ;  but  I  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  seen  several  instances  of  recovery  in  which  the  bone  had  been 
elevated  and  fragments  removed. 

The  sooner  elevation  is  done  the  better.  Danger  does  not  arise  from  early 
operation,  but  from  delay.  The  presence  of  depressed  and  spiculated  fragments 
pressing  into  the  dura  mater  must  speedily  induce  meningo-encephalitis,  and 
inevitably  so  if  they  become  bathed  in  decomposing  discharges.  I  have  several 
times  trephined  primarily  in  such  circumstances  as  these  with  success,  and  have 
never  had  occasion  to  regret  doing  so.  Indeed,  there  is  no  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  operation  of  trephining  is  attended  by  such  successful  results  as  iu 
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those  of  depressed  and  conuninuted  fracture.  Eyen  though  several  days  have 
elapsed  and  inflammation  has  set  in,  the  proper  treatment  will  be  to  remove 
the  depressed  and  splintered  bone,  and  thus  give  the  patient  his  only  chance — 
a  slender  one,  it  is  true — of  recovery.  In  such  adverse  circumstances  the 
patient  may,  however,  be  saved.  A  man  was  admitted  under  Listen  with  a 
long  depressed  fracture  on  the  side  of  the  head,  produced  by  the  blow  of  a 
brickbat ;  though  no  sign  of  compression  existed,  yet  symptoms  of  cerebml 
inflammation  were  speedily  set  up,  and  Listen  trephined  him  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  accident ;  the  man,  who  was  perfectly  conscious,  walking  into  the 
operating  theatre.  A  considerable  splintering  of  the  inner  table  was  found,  the 
fragments  of  which  were  removed.  The  dura  mater  having  been  punctured 
by  one  of  the  spicula  of  bone,  difluse  suppuration  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
set  in,  and  the  patient  died  in  a  few  days.  In  this  case,  however,  the  necessity 
for  early  trephining  was  clearly  indicated,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any 
symptom  of  compression. 

The  Ultimata  Sesults  of  Fraotnra  of  the  Skull  in  those  who  recover 
will  more  or  less  closely  resemble  the  conditions  given  at  p.  718,  as  the  conse- 
quences of  contusion  of  the  cranium  without  fracture.  Epilepsy  was  very 
frequent  in  the  American  war  cases ;  so  also  partial  or  complete  loss  of  vision 
was  one  of  the  common  sequences  of  such  injuries.  When  deafness  occurred, 
it  was  generally  connected  with  impairment  of  other  special  senses,  and 
often  of  the  mental  faculties. 

When  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull  is  compUoatad  with  a  Praoiiuf 
or  other  Injury  of  the  Spinal  Columii,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know 
which  symptoms  are  due  to  the  one  accident,  and  which  to  the  other. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  however,  we  should,  I  think,  treat  the  depreased 
fracture  irrespectively  of  the  spinal  injury,  thus  giving  the  patient  a 
chance  of  recovery,  of  prolongation  of  life,  or,  at  least,  of  return  of  con- 
sciousness before  death.  A  man  was  admitted  under  my  care  into  the 
Hospital,  with  depressed  fracture  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  injury  of  the 
cervical  spine,  the  precise  nature  of  which  could  not  be  accurately  determined. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  complete  coma  and  paralysis.  I  trephined  the 
skull  and  elevated  the  depressed  portion  of  bone ;  he  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness to  a  great  degree,  but  died  in  a  few  days,  apparently  from  injury 
to  the  spine.  On  examination  after  death,  we  found  a  fracture  of  the  fifth 
cervical  vertebra. 

ZHJUBIXB  or   THB   GOZTTBIITB  Or   THX   GBAKXUM. 

Wounds  of  the  Brain  and  its  Mejibranes  are  frequent  in  injuries  of 
the  head,  and  are  among  the  most  important  complications  of  these  accidents. 
The  extent  of  injury  inflicted  upon  the  cerebral  substance  has  wide  limits, 
from  slight  laceration  without  exposure,  to  denudation  of  the  brain,  disintegra- 
tion, and  escape  of  large  portions  of  its  substance. 

Causes. — Injury  to  the  brain  may  be  occasioned  in  various  ways.  The 
simplest  form  is,  perhaps,  that  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  undepressed 
fracture  of  the  skull  and  sometimes  happens  without  fracture,  from  simple 
concussion  or  commotion. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  laceration  of  the  cerebral  substance  occurs 
in  most  cases  on  the  side  of  the  head  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  violence  is 
applied,  usually  at  a  point  exactly  opposite  to  that  struck ;  much  less  ft^aently 
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it  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  part  of  the  skull  which  received  the  blow. 
Laceration  of  the  brain  is  the  commonest  cause  of  death  in  simple  fracture  of 
the  skull,  the  fracture  itself  when  not  compound  being  no  more  dangerous 
than  a  similar  injury  of  any  other  bone.  It  is  attended  by  extravasation  of 
blood  proportional  to  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  brain-tissue,  and  in 
severe  cases  this  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  compression  which 
completely  mask  any  special  signs  of  cerebral  laceration. 

The  regions  of  the  brain  most  commonly  injured  are  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  frontal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  against  which  these  lobes  lie,  but  much  more 
to  the  fact  that  the  posterior  and  postero-lateral  parts  of  the  skull,  and  the 
vertex  are  the  most  exposed  to  injury  from  falls  and  blows.  Thus  when 
a  person  slips  suddenly  up  in  frosty  weather  and  strikes  the  back  of  his  head 
on  the  pavement  there  may  be  no  external  sign  of  serious  injury,  nor  any 
fracture  of  the  skull ;  yet  laceration  of  the  anterior  portions  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  frequently  occurs  at  the  point  exactly  opposite  to  that  struck. 

The  explanation  before  given  of  this  fact — that  the  chief  laceration  is 
opposite  the  point  struck — is  that  the  blow  starts  a  wave  in  the  soft  cerebral 
substance  which  breaks  against  the  bone  on  the  other  side.  In  very  rare 
cases  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  course  of  this  wave  by  haemorrhages  in  the 
cerebral  substance  in  its  track.  Thus  not  long  ago  a  case  occurred  in  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital  in  which  a  man  received  a  blow  from  a  fall  on  the  left 
side  of  the  forehead.  He  lived  ten  days,  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination 
a  bruise  was  found  of  the  brain  in  the  frontal  lobe  at  the  point  which  first 
received  the  violence,  and  exactly  opposite  this  on  the  right  occipital  lobe  was 
another  bruise  ;  in  a  straight  line  between  the  two  bruises  was  a  haemorrhage 
into  the  right  optic  thalamus.  Very  sudden  and  violent  blows,  such  as  non- 
penetrating bullet-wounds,  usually  lacerate  the  brain  immediately  beneath 
the  part  of  the  skull  struck,  and  some  of  the  most  typical  cases  of  locaUzed 
cortical  injuries  of  the  brain  are  consequently  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
military  surgery. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  are  often  lacerated  by  the  sharp  spicula  of  a 
depressed frOiCturey  which  may  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth  in  its  substance. 
And,  lastly,  the  injury  may  be  occasioned  by  foreign  bodies^  such  as  bullets, 
traversing  or  lodging  in  the  head ;  by  sabre-  or  axe-wounds,  or  by  stabs  and 
punctures  through  the  thinner  portions  of  the  skull,  especially  the  orbital  plate 
of  the  frontal  bone.  In  this  way  a  piece  of  stick,  tobacco-pipe,  the  point  of 
a  knife,  or  a  scissor-blade,  may  puncture  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain. 

The  Post-mortem  Appeftnuioos  of  laceration  of  the  brain  vary  with  the 
degree  of  injury  and  the  time  the  patient  survives  before  death  takes  place. 
In  a  recent  case  every  stage  may  be  met  with,  from  a  mere  superficial  bruise, 
marked  by  a  few  points  of  extravasated  blood  in  the  grey  matter,  which  still 
maintains  its  natural  form  and  consistence,  to  extensive  laceration  and  crush- 
ing, in  which  the  grey  matter,  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  white  is 
reduced  to  a  pulpy,  disintegrated  mass,  mixed  with  clots  of  blood.  In  the 
cases  of  simple  bruising  there  is  no  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  injury  ;  in  severe  laceration  clots  are  found  superficially  adhering 
to  the  injured  part  of  the  brain,  and  extending  widely  both  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  and  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  sometimes  completely  cover- 
ing one  hemisidiere  with  a  thick  layer  of  coagulum.    Occasionally  the  cxtra- 

8  B  2 
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those  of  depressed  and  comminuted  fracture.    Even  thoor; 

elapsed  and  inflammation  has  set  in,  the  proper  treati^  ^      ^• 

the  depressed  and  splintered  bone,  and  thus  give  the  ^  ^  .^        ^ 

a  slender  one,  it  is  true — of  recovery.     In  such  ;  ^  \  f*        ^ 

patient  may,  however,  be  saved.    A  man  was  ad  J  f  ^  ^T        t< 

long  depressed  fracture  on  the  side  of  the  h^  '^  '^  f;  %  f^        ; '» 

brickbat ;  though  no  sign  of  compression  er  i  „  •^'  V^  w   r' 

inflammation  were  speedily  set  up,  and  Li^  ?  '^  '^  c  t^  V-    j 

day  aiter  the  accident ;  the  man,  who  was  '    ^  '     .  ^  y  »'*    . 

operating  theatre.    A  considerable  splinf       -^  ■.  \   I  ^i  -V   • 

fragments  of  which  were  removed.    T       ?       ,  *»    '  <-  \;    '^ 

by  one  of  the  spicula  of  bone,  diffuse  ST  >  •  •       ^*   '/*-  '-" 

set  in,  and  the  patient  died  in  a  few    *-   '    .  "    '  ^  "  ^t 

for  early  trephining  was  clearly  iu'  '  ""  .^  garfa* ^ 

symptom  of  compression.  \  *  ^  swelliog  of  t& 

The  Ultimata  Sesults  of  '  ai,  the  red  points  »«i 

will  more  or  less  closely  resem'  '  ^  and  the  ventricles  oftti 

quences  of  contusion  of  th  '  .^ent  to  have  escaped  the  imc^ 

frequent  in  the  American  '^  and  meningo-encephalitis,  it  b  ^ 

was  one  of  the  common  f  .ater  period  from  softening  round  !k 

it  was  generally  conn  esult  of  the  interference  irith  the  ciirci*; 

often  of  the  mental  fa^  els  and  the  consequent  hsemorrh^,  v^  '■' 

When  a  depressed  ,  mg  the  injury.    As  the  eflfect  of  tiiis,  the  braE- 

or  other  Injury  ,^t^  exudation  together  undergo  fetty  d^neria>«, 

which  symptoms  .jpy  mass,  which  washes  away  readily  under  a  streani  rf 
In  such  a  case  .1  being  known  as  yellow  softening.  The  microaoope  ^^^ 
fracture  irresr  ,^  granules  and  granular  cells,  with  sometimes  recogni»^^ 
chance  of  re  _^  aarve-fibres  of  the  white  matter.  It  is  possible  that  rewv?:y 
sciousness  1  ^  even  after  softening  of  an  area  of  some  size,  the  degeoe^li<^i 
Hospital,  ^  ^  absorbed  and  a  small  superficial  defect  left  in  the  sorfsce  of  ti 
cervical  ^/ 

He  wn  /^  fn  which  recovery  takes  place  without  these  unhealthy  cbanrii'  * 
skull  j^^b,  opaque  scar,  depressed  below  the  surface,  is  left  in  the  cortei'*' 
BcioT  A^  membranes  become  firmly  adherent.  In  the  centre  of  the  ci(*ff 
to  '  #^  a  darker  patch  containing  crystals  of  hsBmatoidin,  indicatifi^  "^ 
^  jjar*a^<5  origin.  If  much  blood  have  been  extraTa«ated  into  the  car:t 
J^  arachnoid,  it  occasionally  happens  that,  instead  of  being  oompkJrf! 

^irbed,  it  becomes  decolourized  and  partly  organized,  forming  a  layiff'^^ 

y  almost  leathery  consistence  and  of  dirty-brownish  coloor,  whidi  r«fi*i» 

j,iirmanently  adherent  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the  arachnoid  space.    Oco^^ 

ally  it  forms  a  complete  cyst,  flattened  out  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  axKi  rt- 

(nining  merely  a  trace  of  fluid.     Such  cysts  are  usually  adherent  to  the  Jo 

mater,  but  have  been  found  loose  in  the  arachnoid  space. 

Bymptonui  and  EfBaots. — The  symptoms  and  results  of  woond  or  k^' 
tion  of  the  brain  vary  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  accident,  tfe  ^ 
of  the  injury,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  other  conditions  which  cannoc  ^^^f 
be  very  readily  determined. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  laceration  of  the  brain  are  at  first  merelj  lb'> 
of  concussion  already  described  (p.  698).  As  before  stated,  **  oonciaiii'a  « 
the  bi*ain  "  is  a  clinical  expression  only,  and  probably  in  all  cases  ia  whkii  u 
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^^  mn\j  in  those  in  which  a  return  of  consciousness 

^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  <>r  less  bruising  and  laceration  of 

^  '^  ^^  patient  rallies,  the  symptoms  of  con- 


'^e*    ^4  *^  'compression  (p.  700),  within  twelve  or 

4  %%^^-=«ssS^-     '-'  "^is  latter  condition  will  be 


^  ^^''^V  ^  '^  ^^®  *'^  haemorrhage  within  the 

,^%  ^a  ^<6C  ^y^  ^'^  ^^^  wound  of  a  meningeal 


''/'  ,Wj%f   ^^-^^"^^  ^  "*il  irritation  (see  p.  700) 

,.v  <f„  ^y*                       ^^  '^  present.    Violent 

^^^v^<V  ^**                             *  ^^^  ^^  almost 

^^^    (^%^<^  *^^                          ain,  either  tearing 

'  ^^^^^  ^o^'^  "^^^  ^^  diflPusing  itself 

^R*'*^'  ^ "% *°<^  "^  of  function  in  any  part 


.^uainted,  occurring  as  the 
aence  of  bruising  or  laceration 
.cure  rises  to  about  lOO""  F.  in  all 
.e  third  day  it  is  usually  101°  F.  or 
irom  the  injured  part. 
'    i  ^ "'  /,  '^  Dj  septic  meningo-encephalitis,  the  symp- 

,      v  ,    '•/  .iiaskall  those  which  are  specially  indicative 

.0  escape  this  danger  he  is  still  liable  to  local 
*  ^  iujured  area.     Supposing  him  to  have  regained 

vimplain  of  fixed  headache  at  the  injured  spot.    This  is 

^he  laceration  be  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  frontal  lobes. 

jrrier^s  motor  area  be  affected,  the  commencement  of  local 

,d  frequently  marked  by  violent  convulsions ;  and  alarming  as  this 

-^fch  to  the  Surgeon  and  the  friends  of  the  patient,  it  is  by  no 

"*      "looked  upon  as  a  hopeless  one.    If  between  the  fits  the  patient 

^  ^^^^^-iousnefig,  there  is  still  good  hope  of  his  recovery,  especially  if 

^  ^^^and  otherwise  healthy.    When  the  patient  recovers,  persistent 

*  ^  ^^*^^^yB«  ^^  permanent  loss  of  some  mental  faculty  may  be  taken  as 

**^  *^^dence  that  the  brain  has  been  more  or  less  severely  lacerated. 

gncloii'^'f  ^   ^^^^  ^  lacerated  area  is  indicated  by  gradual  increase  of  the 

fPP"*^  of  function— as  spreading  paralysis,  loss  of  consciousness,  and 

'"^'^•^^^^Tjrions— combined  with  the  symptoms  already  given  as  indicative 

f^^^J^DBtion  of  pus  within  the  skull  (p.  709),  coming  on  some  four  or  five 

*^I^n  Bome  weeks  after  the  accident ;  but  similar  symptoms  may  occa- 

ijK,  or  ^  inflammatory  or  yellow  softening  without  the  actual  forma- 


Ti!'^  '^'^ng  ^^'^  general  symptoms  of  laceration  of  the  brain,  it  remains  to 
*^dered  how  they  may  be  varied  or  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  injury 

^  ^a^ure  of  fh»  Injury.  If  the  brain  be  injured  directly  by  some  sharp- 
^^^  ^  cutting  instrument,  as  a  sword  or  hatchet,  the  symptoms  of  con- 
"  may  I*  entirely  wanting  ;  the  patient  may  not  suffer  from  even 
-^'^"*  ^-v  I08B  of  consciousness.  The  same  may  occur  when  a  blow  with 
''^'^^  «5ar  body  i«  received  on  the  thin  portions  of  the  skull.  Thus  a  young 


-aa  adJiutt«d  into  University  College  Hospital  suffering  from  an  injuiy 

m 
AH^ITI  

,^  BC»me  iteps.    In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  injury  he  did  not  lose  con- 


■"  ^^TJIi^which  caused  aphasia  and'  facial  paralysis,  received  in  a  fall 
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yasated  blood  may  have  forced  its  way  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and 
even  have  burst  into  the  lateral  ventricle  ;  but  this  is  very  rare. 

If  the  patient  survive  beyond  the  third  day,  marked  inflammatory  changes 
may  be  found  at  the  injured  spot ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  lacerations  due 
to  penetrating  wounds  or  accompanying  compound  fractures  in  which  the 
dura-mater  is  torn.  In  these  cases  the  brain-substance  is  softer  than  natural 
at  the  injured  spot,  and  is  washed  away  readily  with  a  stream  of  water.  At 
the  injured  part  are  the  remains  of  the  extravasated  blood  ;  round  alx)ut  it 
the  brain  substance  is  redder  than  natural.  In  addition  to  the  local  mischief, 
the  whole  brain  usually  presents  the  appearances  before  mentioned,  as  indi- 
cating meningo-encephalitis ;  the  pia-mater  is  gorged  with  blood,  and  infil- 
trated with  greenish,  puriform,  inflanunatory  exudation,  starting  from  the 
injured  spot  and  extending  more  or  less  widely  in  all  directions  ;  there  is  a 
slight  excess  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  some  cases,  but  in  others  the  surface  is 
almost  dry,  and  the  convolutions  are  slightly  flattened  from  swelling  of  the 
brain ;  the  grey  matter  is  everywhere  redder  than  natural,  the  red  points  seen 
in  sections  of  the  white  substance  are  too  numerous,  and  the  ventricles  often 
contain  an  excess  of  fluid.  Supposing  the  patient  to  have  escaped  the  imme* 
diate  dangers  of  acute  local  inflammation  and  meningo-encephalitis,  it  is  still 
possible  that  death  may  occur  at  a  later  period  from  softening  round  the 
injured  spot.  This  softening  is  a  result  of  the  interference  with  the  circula- 
tion from  the  injury  to  the  vessels  and  the  consequent  haemorrhage,  and  of 
the  local  inflammation  following  the  injury.  As  the  effect  of  this,  the  brain- 
tissue  and  the  inflammatory  exudation  together  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
forming  a  yellowish  pulpy  mass,  which  washes  away  readily  under  a  stream  of 
water,  the  condition  being  known  as  yellow  softening.  The  microscope  shows 
innumerable  fatty  granules  and  granular  cells,  with  sometimes  recognizable 
debris  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  white  matter.  It  is  possible  that  recovery 
may  take  place  even  after  softening  of  an  area  of  some  size,  the  degenerated 
tissue  being  absorbed  and  a  small  superficial  defect  left  in  the  surface  of  the 
brain. 

In  cases  in  which  recovery  takes  place  without  these  unhealthy  changes,  a 
small  tough,  opaque  scar,  depressed  below  the  surface,  is  left  in  the  cortex,  to 
which  the  membranes  become  firmly  adherent.  In  the  centre  of  the  cicatrix 
may  be  a  darker  patch  containing  crystals  of  h»matoidin,  indicating  its 
haemorrhagic  origin.  If  much  blood  have  been  extravasated  into  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid,  it  occasionally  happens  that,  instead  of  being  completdj 
absorbed,  it  becomes  decolourized  and  partly  organized,  forming  a  layer  often 
of  ahnost  leathery  consistence  and  of  dirty-brownish  colour,  which  remains 
permanently  adherent  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the  arachnoid  space.  Occasion- 
ally it  forms  a  complete  cyst,  flattened  out  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  and  con- 
taining merely  a  trace  of  fluid.  Such  cysts  are  usually  adherent  to  the  dnim- 
mater,  but  have  been  found  loose  in  the  arachnoid  space. 

Bymptonui  and  EfRsota. — The  symptoms  and  results  of  wound  or  laoera* 
tion  of  the  brain  vary  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  accident,  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  other  conditions  which  cannot  always 
be  very  readily  determined. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  laceration  of  the  brain  are  at  first  merely  those 
of  concussion  already  described  (p.  698).  As  before  stated,  '^  oonoussion  of 
the  brain  "  is  a  clinical  expression  only,  and  probably  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
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patient  rallies  slowly,  and  certainly  in  those  in  which  a  return  of  conscionsness 
is  delayed  over  twelve  hours,  there  is  more  or  less  bruising  and  laceration  of 
the  cerebral  substance.  If,  as  the  patient  rallies,  the  symptoms  of  con- 
cussion gradually  merge  into  those  of  compression  (p.  700),  within  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  is  due  to  haemorrhage  within  the 
skull,  either  from  a  laceration  of  the  brain  or  from  wound  of  a  meningeal 
artery  or  a  venous  sinus.  The  diagnosis  of  this  latter  condition  will  be 
referred  to  further  on.  If  soon  after  the  injury  cerebral  irritation  (see  p.  700) 
sets  in,  we  may  be  certain  that  laceration  of  the  brain  is  present.  Violent 
convulsions  occurring  within  twelve  hours  of  an  injury  to  the  head  are  almost 
invariably  due  to  hemorrhage  from  a  laceration  of  the  brain,  either  tearing 
down  the  brain  substance  in  the  region  of  the  motor  centres  or  diffusing  itself 
widely  in  the  arachnoid  cavity.  Lastly,  impairment  of  function  in  any  part 
of  the  brain,  with  the  function  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  occurring  as  the 
direct  result  of  injury,  may  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  bruising  or  laceration 
of  that  part.  On  the  second  day  the  temperature  rises  to  about  100°  F.  in  all 
cases  of  laceration  of  the  brain,  and  by  the  third  day  it  is  usually  101''  F.  or 
lOS"*  F.,  even  when  the  air  is  excluded  from  the  injured  part. 

If  the  case  becomes  complicated  by  septic  meningo-encephalitis,  the  symp- 
toms of  this  affection  (p.  703)  mask  all  those  which  are  specially  indicative 
of  laceration.  If  the  patient  escape  this  danger  he  is  still  liable  to  local 
inflammation  round  the  injui*ed  area.  Supposing  him  to  have  regained 
consciousness,  he  will  complain  of  fixed  headache  at  the  injured  spot.  This  is 
especially  marked  if  the  laceration  be  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  frontal  lobes. 
If  Hitzig  and  Ferrier's  motor  area  be  affected,  the  conunencemeut  of  local 
inflammation  is  frequently  marked  by  violent  convulsions ;  and  alarming  as  this 
symptom  is  both  to  the  Surgeon  and  the  friends  of  the  patient,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  hopeless  one.  If  between  the  fits  the  patient 
regains  conscionsness,  there  is  still  good  hope  of  hia  recovery,  especially  if 
he  is  young  and  otherwise  healthy.  When  the  patient  recovers,  persistent 
localized  paralysis  or  permanent  loss  of  some  mental  faculty  may  be  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  brain  has  been  more  or  less  severely  lacerated. 
Suppuration  round  a  lacerated  area  is  indicated  by  gradual  increase  of  the 
disturbance  of  function — as  spreading  paralysis,  loss  of  consciousness,  and 
perhaps  convulsions—- combined  with  the  symptoms  already  given  as  indicative 
of  the  formation  of  pus  within  the  skull  (p.  709),  coming  on  some  four  or  five 
days,  or  even  some  weeks  after  the  accident ;  but  similar  symptoms  may  occa- 
sionally arise  from  inflammatory  or  yellow  softening  without  the  actual  forma- 
tion of  pus. 

These  being  the  general  symptoms  of  laceration  of  the  brain,  it  remains  to 
be  considered  how  they  may  be  varied  or  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  injury 
and  other  circumstances. 

The  Nature  of  the  Injury.  If  the  brain  be  injured  directly  by  some  sharp- 
pointed  or  cutting  instrument,  as  a  sword  or  hatchet,  the  symptoms  of  con- 
cussion may  be  entirely  wanting ;  the  patient  may  not  suffer  from  even 
momentary  loss  of  consciousness.  The  same  may  occur  when  a  blow  with 
some  angular  body  is  received  on  the  thin  portions  of  the  skull.  Thus  a  young 
man  was  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital  suffering  from  an  injury 
to  the  brain  which  caused  aphasia  and  facial  paralysis,  received  in  a  fail 
against  some  steps.    In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  injury  he  did  not  lose  con- 
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sciousness,  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  certainly  for  less  than  one  minnte.  In  punc- 
tured fractures  the  patient  frequently  walks  to  the  hospital  unoonscioos  of 
having  received  any  further  injury  than  a  cut  head.  It  is  not  even  nncommon 
to  see  a  patient  with  a  wound  from  which  broken  down  fragments  of  brain 
substances  are  protruding,  and  who  is  yet  perfectly  conscious  and  has  suffered 
only  from  a  few  minutes  of  insensibility.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
laceration  is  due  to  a  more  difPdsed  blow  on  the  head,  in  those  cases  in  ikct  in 
which  it  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  struck,  concussion  is  almost 
always  more  or  less  distinctly  marked.  In  these  the  injury  is  more  diffiised, 
and  seldom  at  first  capable  of  accurate  localization,  for  in  addition  to  the  local 
injury  the  whole  brain  has  been  shaken  and  concussed.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  return  of  consciousness  is  often  delayed 
for  days  or  even  weeks. 

The  Locality  of  the  Injury.  Until  comparatively  recently  we  had  no  means 
at  our  command  by  which  we  could  with  any  certainty  recognize  the  exact  part 
of  the  brain  which  was  bruised  or  lacerated  by  an  accident  unless  the  nature 
of  the  injury  was  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  cerebral  substance  was 
wounded  directly  beneath  the  part  of  the  skull  to  which  the  violence  had  been 
applied.  It  was  known  that  injuries  to  one  side  of  the  brain  caused  paralysis 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  and  face,  and  that  sometimes  the  paralyses 
affected  merely  a  part  of  one  side,  and  were  very  temporary  in  their  character ; 
that  in  other  cases  extensive  injuries  of  the  brain  were  not  accompanied  by  any 
interference  with  motor  power ;  but  there  was  no  accurate  knowledge  by  which 
the  seat  of  the  injury  could  even  approximately  be  determined  by  the  symptoms. 
The  earliest  definite  attempt  to  localize  an  injury  in  the  cerebral  hemi* 
spheres  was  made  by  Broca,  who  pointed  out  in  1861  that  the  condition 
now  known  as  aphasia,  in  which  the  patient  loses  the  faculty  of  converting 
his  ideas  into  articulate  speech,  is  associated  almost  invariably  with  some 
definite  lesion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  ;  but 
it  is  to  the  experiments  of  Hitzig  in  1870  and  1871,  and  of  Ferrier  in  1873 
and  the  following  years,  that  we  owe  the  full  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  localization  of  the  cerebral  functions.  The  observations  of  these  Physiolo- 
gists have  been  confirmed,  and  their  important  bearing  on  practical  medicine 
and  surgery  demonstrated  by  the  clinical  and  pathological  researches  of 
Charcot,  Lucas-Championi^re,  Bergmann,  and  many  others.  As  the  result 
of  experimental  observations  upon  the  brains  of  dogs,  monkeys,  and  other 
animals,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  cortical  matter  of  the  brain  in  the 
region  of  the  sulcus  of  Rolando  is  the  seat  of  various  centres  which  are 
connected,  in  some  way  at  present  not  fiilly  understood,  with  the  volnntaiy 
muscular  movements  of  the  body.  Hitzig  and  Ferrier  showed  that  if  certain 
definite  points  in  this  area  are  stimulated  by  an  extremely  weak  Faradic 
current  definite  groups  of  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  are  thrown 
into  action  ;  when  the  strength  of  the  current  is  increased  the  resulting  move- 
ments are  no  longer  accurately  limited  but  extend  to  a  whole  limb  or  the 
whole  side  of  the  body  ;  a  still  stronger  current  gives  rise  to  a  general  epilepti- 
form convulsion  affecting  the  whole  body  and  accompanied  by  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. Destruction  of  these  definite  areas  causes  paralysis  of  the  corre- 
sponding group  of  muscles,  but  the  evidence  as  to  the  permanence  of  this 
paralysis  is  somewhat  conflicting.  It  seems  probable  that  it  is  more  permanent 
in  the  higher  than  the  lower  animals,  as  in  monkeys  Ferrier  succeeded  in  per- 
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manently  paralysing  one  side  of  the  body  by  destniction  of  the  cortical  motor 
centres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain. 

Clinical  observations  have  shown  that  injuries  of  the  convolutions  in  the 
region  of  the  sulcus  of  Rolando  in  the  human  subject  are  accompanied  by 
symptoms  agreeing  in  every  respect  with  those  experimentally  produced  by 
Hitzig  and  Ferrier  in  animals.  These  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  primaiy 
and  secondary,  according  as  they  are  immediately  induced  at  the  time  of 
the  injury,  or  appear  later  on  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  mischief  around  the 
injured  part  of  the  cortox.  When,  as  the  result  of  either  primary  or  secondary 
mischief,  a  distinct  group  of  muscles  is  paralysed,  the  term  monoplegia  is 
applied  to  the  condition ;  when  a  similar  group  is  thrown  into  spasm,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  monospasm.  Thus,  if  the  upper  limb  alone  is  affected  it  would 
be  described  as  brachial  monoplegia,  or  monospasm,  as  the  case  might  be.  If 
a  patient  receive  a  blow  upon  the  head,  and,  on  recovering  consciousness,  it  is 
found  that  a  localized  paralysis  is  present,  we  conclude  that  there  exists  a 
laceration  of  some  severity  in  the  cortical  centre  corresponding  to  the  muscles 
implicated.  If  almost  immediately  after  the  injury  there  is  a  distinct  spasm, 
ajflfecting  a  localized  group  of  muscles,  a  monospasm,  we  conclude  that 
haemorrhage  is  going  on  from  the  lacerated  brain  substance,  and  irritating 
or  breaking  down  the  tissue  of  the  centre  corresponding  to  the  affected 
muscles ;  if  the  monospasm  extends,  first  affecting  the  whole  side  of 
the  body  and  finally  both  sides,  so  that  the  attacks  assume  the  form  of 
true  epileptic  fits,  it  is  probable  that  the  extravasated  blood  is  extending 
over  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  irritating  more  or  less  widely  the 
whole  motor  area.  As  shown,  however,  by  the  experiments  before  mentioned, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  both  sides  of  the  brain  to  be  injured  in  order  to  produce 
a  general  spasm  ;  a  violent  irritation  at  one  spot  only  is  sufScient.  Conse- 
quently it  is  possible  that  such  convulsions  might  be  caused  by  haBmorrhage 
breaking  down  the  brain-tissue  in  a  limited  area.  The  convulsions  in  these 
cases  usually  assume  a  regular  course  ;  the  fit  commences  by  twitehing  of  that 
part  which,  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  is  most  clearly  paralysed;  thus, 
in  an  injury  in  which  the  centre  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  is  chiefly 
affected,  and  in  which  facial  paralysis  is  well  marked,  the  fit  commences  by 
twitehing  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  then  the  head  is  turned  forcibly  to  that 
side,  then  the  right  arm  enters  into  the  spasm,  then  the  right  leg,  after  which 
the  left  leg,  left  arm  and  left  side  of  face  are  affected  in  the  order  mentioned. 
During  the  spasm  the  muscles  of  respiration  become  fixed,  the  face  becomes 
livid,  and  the  patient  froths  at  the  mouth  as  in  a  genuine  epileptic  fit.  The 
attacks  of  convulsions  often  occur  in  rapid  succession,  and  after  each  the 
paralysis  may  be  found  to  have  extended ;  the  return  to  the  normal  state 
between  the  fits  may  become  less  and  less  perfect,  and  finally  coma  may  set  in. 
In  such  a  case  if  coma  is  complete  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  accident 
haemorrhage  from  a  laceration  might.be  diagnosed  with  tolerable  safety,  and 
the  question  of  trephining  might  arise,  the  site  of  the  operation  being  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  situation  of  any  external  wound  or  bruise,  but  by  the  in- 
dications of  cortical  lesion  furnished  by  the  paralyses  and  spasms.  It  may 
happen,  however,  that  the  convulsions  may  not  come  on  till  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  day.  They  are  then  in  some  cases  of  compound  fracture  due  to  septic 
meningitis  extending  over  the  motor  area.  In  cases  without  an  open  wound 
convulsions  at  this  period  are  due  to  inflammatory  hyperaemia  extending 
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ronnd  the  iujured  spot.  In  favourable  caaea  this  frequently  subsides,  and  the 
patient  recovers ;  but  in  others  it  goes  ou  to  serious  inflammatory  oedema  of 
the  brain-substance,  the  convulsions  increase  in,  intensity  and  are  repeated 
luore  frequently,  the  return  to  the  normal  state  betirecn  the  file  becomes 
less  and  less  perfect,  and  finally  coma  sets  in  and  death  occurs.  If  the 
laceration  be  situated  near,  but  not  in  the  motor  area,  there  may  be  no 
paralysis  till  atler  the  convulsions,  and  the  paralysis  may  then  gTadnally 
extend  after  each  convnlsion,  indicating  the  gradual  spread  of  the  inflammation 
into  the  region  of  the  motor  centres.  In  other  cases  apiin,  the  su|Krficial 
motor  centre  may  be  affected  at  a  much  lat«r  jieriod  by  the  formation  of  an 
altsccBS  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  It  is  in  these  cases,  perhaps,  that  the 
study  of  the  localization  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  of  the 
{greatest  importance,  cnabhng  the  Surgeon  to  determine  the  exact  scat  of  the 
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secondary  lesion.  In  the  primary  lesion,  the  eitemal  injury  of  the  scalp  or 
skull  will  often  suffice  to  lead  the  Surgeon  to  a  correct  estimate  as  to  the  seat 
of  the  injury  to  the  brain ;  but  in  secondary  or  conaccntive  disease,  soch 
guides  may  be  entirely  wanting. 

The  following  is  a  short  Fmmmary  of  the  combined  results  of  experimental, 
clinical,  and  pathological  observations  as  applied  to  the  human  brain. 

1.  Aphasia  is  dependent  on  a  lesion  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  third 
or  inferior  frontal  convolution  of  the  left  side — Broca's  convolution  (Fig,  821, 
between  F3'  and  R"). 

2.  Facial  Paxaljaia  depends  on  a  lesion  of  the  lower  third  of  the  ascend- 
ing frontal  convolution  (F4),  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  posterior  end  of 
the  second  frontal.  The  anterior  part  of  this  area  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
movements  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  The  posterior  part,  which  extends 
U>  the  lower  third  of  the  ascending  parietal  oonvolntion,  controls  the  move- 
ments of  the  lip  and  mouth.  The  fact  that  these  centres  arc  close  to  Broca's 
convolution,  explains  the  frequent  combination  of  facial  palsy  and  aphuia. 
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S.  FanUyaia  of  the  Vpper  Limb  or  brachial  monoplegia  mdicatea  an 
affection  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  and  the 
contignons  part  of  the  aecendin^  parietal  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sulcus  of 
Kolando  (about  the  spot  marked  W).  This  centre  being  immediately  above 
those  for  the  face,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  a  combination  of  facial  palsy 
and  paralysis  of  the  arm. 

4.  Pwnlyais  of  tha  Lowar  Limb  indicates  a  lesion  of  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  and  of  the  posterior  parietal  lobule  lying 
behind  it,  and  reaching  to  the  mai^n  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  (P2). 

The  foregoing  localizations  are  agreed  upon  by  almost  all  observers;  bat 
about  some  othere,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Ferrier  states,  tliat  in 
front  of  the  centres  for  the  upper  limb,  in  the  superior  frontal  and  part  of  the 
middle  convolutions,  reaching  to  near  the  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  brain  is  a 
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centre  which  controls  lateral  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  the  ocnlo-motor  centre.  He  states  also  that  there  is  a  centre  for 
vision  along  the  lower  part  of  the  parietal  lobe,  and  one  for  hearing  in  the 
first  or  superior  t«mporo-8phenoidal. 

The  above  facte  may  be  made  more  clear  by  a  few  typical  cases. 

In  1881,  a  young  man,  age  SO,  was  admitted  into  University  College 
Hospital  on  the  second  day  after  he  had  received  a  rather  violent  blow  on  the 
left  temple  in  a  &I1  trora  some  steps.  On  manipulating  his  head,  a  sensation 
was  felt  as  if  a  small  ronnd  piece  of  the  thin  part  of  the  boue  in  that  region 
had  been  broken  loose ;  it  was  not  depressed,  and  as  further  manipulation 
seemed  dangerous,  pressure  was  not  repeated  on  it.  He  was  not  stunned  by 
the  accident,  or  at  most  for  a  few  seconds  only,  but  Immediately  lost  the 
power  of  speech  ;  he  could  understand  what  was  said  to  him,  but  could  say 
"  yes,"  and  "  no,"  and  nothing  more.  On  the  third  day  there  was  distinct 
paralysis  of  the  lower  facial  mnscles  on  the  right  side ;  on  the  fifth  day,  a 
clonic  spasm  commenced  in  the  lower  facial  muscles,  and  gradually  extended 
to  the  upper,  and  he  lost  consciousness.  This  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour, 
when  he  recovered,  and  was  leeched  over  the  injured  spot,  after  which  he  fell 
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into  a  sound  sleep,  and  from  that  time  rapidly  improved,  being  practicallj 
well  by  the  fifteenth  day. 

A  gentleman,  age  89,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  striking  his  head  violently 
on  the  ground.  He  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  was  found  to  have  a  con- 
siderable extravasation  in  the  right  occipital  region  ;  there  were  no  signs  of  frac- 
ture. He  soon  regained  partial  consciousness  ;  he  was  quite  unable  to  speak, 
and  did  not  seem  to  recognize  anyone,  but  from  the  first  he  got  out  of  bed  to 
make  water,  and  showed  signs  of  discomfort  when  he  wanted  to  use  the  bed- 
pan. On  the  second  day,  he  was  restless  and  his  mental  condition  the  same. 
On  the  fifth  day,  he  could  give  the  right  or  left  hand  when  asked,  though  his 
mind  was  very  far  from  clear  ;  his  speech  was,  however,  evidently  worse  than  the 
state  of  his  mind  could  account  for ;  he  used  only  a  few  words,  repeating 
them  frequently  ;  there  was  no  paralysis.  On  the  sixth  day,  he  had  violent 
convulsions,  commencing  with  twitching  of  the  right  side  of  &ce,  followed  by 
turning  of  the  head  to  the  right,  a  rigid  spasm  of  the  right  arm,  then  of  the 
leg  ;  the  spasm  then  became  clonic  and  affected  the  left  leg  and  arm,  and  finally 
the  left  side  of  the  face.  Between  10.30  A.M.  and  2.30  P.M.,  he  had  twenty- 
one  convulsions  ;  his  head  was  shaved,  and  he  was  leeched,  and  the  convul- 
sions ceased.  The  following  day  it  was  noticed  that  the  right  side  of  the  &ce 
was  paralysed.  From  this  time  his  recovery  was  slow,  but  uninterrupted.  It 
was  many  months  before  he  regained  the  full  use  of  words,  and  during  that 
time  he  was  haunted  by  an  idea  which  he  could  not  explain.  Six  months  after, 
he  had  a  violent  epileptiform  fit,  preceded  by  aphasia,  lasting  some  minutes, 
but  he  recovered  without  any  evil  consequences  ;  he  was  suffering  at  the  time 
from  dyspepsia  and  constipation.  On  the  first  anniversary  of  his  accident, 
he  had  a  similar  fit,  from  which  time  till  the  present  he  has  remained  well. 

In  the  surgical  history  of  the  American  war  is  recorded  the  case  of  a  man 
who  received  a  bullet-wound  grazing  the  skull  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
frontal  region  to  the  vertex.  The  right  arm  was  immediately  paralysed,  at 
first  only  partially,  but  gradually  the  whole  limb  became  powerless.  Nine 
months  after  the  wound  he  was,  however,  well  enough  to  be  returned  to  duty. 

Guthrie  records  a  case  of  a  soldier,  aged  40,  who  was  wounded  at  Waterloo 
by  a  bullet,  which  passed  across  his  head  close  to  the  vertex,  fracturing  and 
depressing  both  parietal  bones.  He  was  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  when  he 
recovered  found  he  had  lost  power  in  both  legs.  He  was  trephined  ten  days 
after  the  battle  and  made  a  good  recovery,  ultimately  regaining  much  power 
in  his  legs. 

These  cases  sufficiently  illustrate  the  chief  clinical  features  of  injuries  affect* 
ing  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres.  On  each  side  of  this 
motor  region  is  an  area  the  functions  of  which  are  not  yet  ascertained.  It  is 
well  known  that  large  portions  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  frontal  lobes  may 
be  lost  without  the  patient  showing  any  appreciable  change  either  mentally  or 
physically ;  of  the  occipital  region  even  less  than  this  is  known. 

Ab  these  cases  may  require  the  use  of  the  trephine,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  be  able  clearly  to  an8>ver  the  question  whether  the  paralysis  is 
dependent  on  central  or  cortical  lesion.  If  due  to  compression  of  a  central 
ganglion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  trephine  would  be  useless.  In  these  cases  the 
paralysis  will  probably  have  been  immediate,  its  completeness  will  be  very 
marked,  and  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  body  at  least  will  in  all  probability 
suffer. 
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In  cortical  lesions,  in  which  the  trephine  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
applied,  the  paralysis,  although  it  may  be  present  immediately  after  the 
accident,  often  does  not  appear  for  some  time ;  it  is  leas  complete  and  less 
extensive,  sometimes  affecting  single  groups  of  muscles. 

The  Age  of  the  Patient  exerts  some  influence  on  the  symptoms  and  course  of 
a  case  of  laceration  of  the  brain.  Children,  especially,  have  been  knoAvn  to  bear 
extensive  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  even  the  loss  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cerebral  matter,  without  any  very  serious  effects,  either  immediate  or  remote  ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  them  live  several  days  with  an  extent 
of  injury  to  the  brain  which  would  rapidly  have  proved  fatal  to  an  adult. 
Indeed  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  younger  the  patient,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  recovery.  So,  also,  the  prognosis  may  be  considered  more  favourable 
in  men  of  the  labouring  class,  whose  minds  are  but  little  exercised,  than  in 
persons  of  more  cultivated  intellect. 

Foreign  bodies  even  of  large  size  and  considerable  weight  have  been  lodged 
for  a  considerable  time  within  the  skull,  in  contact  with  the  brain,  without 
occasioning  death.  Thus  Hennen  states  that  he  has  seen  Ave  cases  in  which 
bullets  were  lodged  within  the  skull,  that  did  not  prove  immediately  fatal. 
Cunningham  relates  the  caae  of  a  boy  who  lived  for  twenty-four  days  with  the 
breech  of  a  pistol,  weighing  nine  drachms,  lying  on  the  tentorium,  and  resting 
against  the  occipital  bone.  O'Callaghan  has  recorded  the  remarkable  case 
of  an  officer  who  lived  about  seven  years  with  the  breech  of  a  fowling- 
piece,  weighing  three  ounces,  lodged  in  the  forehead ;  the  right  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  resting  on  the  flat  part,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  false 
membrane.  Guthrie  records  two  cases  in  which,  although  a  ball  had  lodged  in 
the  brain,  the  patients  apparently  recovered.  Both,  however,  died  suddenly 
when  drunk  within  a  year  after  having  received  the  wound.  In  one  who  lived 
almost  exactly  a  year,  the  bullet  was  found  in  a  sort  of  cyst  lying  in  the 
corpus  callosum  ;  in  the  other,  who  lived  only  a  few  months,  it  was  lodged 
deeply  in  a  cyst  in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain. 

The  JMAgnosLi  of  Cwlxnl  £ac«ratioa  varies  much  in  difficulty,  for,  as 
before  stated,  the  special  symptoms  indicative  of  laceration  may  be  masked  by 
those  of  compression  or  septic  meningo-encephalitis.  A  careftd  consideration 
of  the  history  and  all  the  features  of  the  case  will,  however,  usuaUy  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  presence  of  laceration  ;  long-con- 
tinued insensibility  without  coma,  convulsions,  irregular  and  localized  paralysis 
and  spasms,  are  amongst  the  most  important  signs.  Cerebral  irritation  may  be 
looked  upon  as  always  indicating  laceration.  Some  confusion  may  occasion- 
ally arise  from  the  fact  that  the  paralysis  or  convulsions  resulting  from  a 
cerebral  lesion  are  always  manifested  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  injury  to  the  brain  exists  ;  but  not  necessarily  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  blow  has  been  inflicted  on  the  head  ;  for  the  injury  to  the  brain 
may,  by  counter-stroke,  be  in  that  cerebral  hemisphere  which  is  opposite  to 
the  side  of  the  head  that  has  been  struck.  Thus,  if  a  person  struck  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head  sustain  a  rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and 
have  extravasation  of  blood  on  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  he  may  have 
hemiplegia  on  the  left  side,  and  vice  versd.  But,  if  the  blow  that  is  inflicted 
on  the  right  side  give  rise  to  extravasation  by  counter-stroke  on  the  left  side 
of  the  head,  the  paralysis  would  develop  itself  on  the  side  that  had  been 
struck.    So  it  is  with  convulsive  movements ;  they  will  occur  in  the  arms  and 
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legs,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  brain  has  been  injured,  whether 
that  injury  be  on  the  side  struck  from  direct  violence,  or  on  the  opposite  side 
from  counter-stroke.  In  this  way  the  hemiplegia  may  occur  on  one  side,  and 
the  convulsions  on  the  other.  A  man  was  struck  a  \dolent  blow  on  the  right 
temple.  He  was  seized  with  hemiplegia  and  facial  paralysis  on  the  left  side, 
and  with  convulsive  movements  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  the  right  arm, 
and  leg.  He  died  a  few  days  after  the  injury.  On  examination,  we  found  a 
fissure  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  laceration  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
and  a  large  clot  pressing  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain  :  hence  the  hemipl^ia 
on  the  hfi  side  of  the  body.  There  was  laceration  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
brain  on  the  left  side :  hence  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  right  side  of  the 
face,  body,  and  limbs. 

The  Prognosis  in  wounds  of  the  brain  varies  greatly  according  to  the  part 
that  is  injured,  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  The 
danger  is  greatest  and  most  immediate  in  injuries  which  affect  the  base  of  the 
brain,  the  pons,  cura  cerebri  or  medulla ;  it  is  least  when  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  hemispheres  is  the  seat  of  lesion.  Lacerations  with  open  wounds, 
or  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  or  with  penetration  of  a  foreign  body,  are 
necessarily  much  more  dangerous  than  those  unaccompanied  by  such  com- 
plications. Age  exerts  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  prognosis ;  the  younger 
the  patient  the  more  hopeftil  the  case,  other  conditions  being  equal.  The 
following  may  be  looked  upon  as  grave  symptoms  :  early  violent  convulsions, 
extensive  paralysis,  and  the  early  supervention  of  coma ;  a  very  high  tem])era- 
ture  with  great  restlessness.  The  later  convulsions  about  the  fifth  day,  although 
grave,  are  by  no  means  hopeless  symptoms  ;  they  become  grave  if  they  are 
frequently  repeated,  and  if  in  the  intervals  Uiere  is  found  to  be  an  extension 
of  any  paralysis  that  may  be  present,  and  especially  if  the  condition  of  insensi- 
bility is  found  to  be  gradually  deepening  after  each  attack.  When  the  sTmptoms 
of  intra-cranial  suppuration  set  in,  the  case,  although  desperate,  is  not  quite 
hopeless. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  brain,  little  can  be  done 
after  the  system  has  raUied  from  the  shock,  beyond  attention  to  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  though  this  need  not  be  of  a  very  active  kind.  In  these 
cases,  indeed,  as  much  should  be  left  to  nature  as  possible,  the  Burgeon  merely 
removing  all  sources  of  irritation  and  excitement  from  his  patient,  and  apply- 
ing an  antiseptic  dressing  when  there  is  a  wound. 

If  any  foreign  body  be  lodged  in  the  skull,  it  must  of  course  be  removed, 
if  possible.  This  may  be  done  if  it  be  situated  near  the  external  wound,  or 
fixed  in  the  bone  ;  but  if  it  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  have  gone  completely  out  of  reach,  it  would  be  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous to  trephine  the  skull  on  the  chance  of  reaching  it,  or  in  any  other  way 
to  go  in  search  of  it,  than  to  leave  it  where  it  is.  Bullets  should  always  be 
extracted  if  they  can  be  found.  On  this  point  military  Surgeons  are  agreed. 
If  they  enter  the  skull,  and  strike  against  and  fracture  the  opposite  side  with- 
out escaping,  should  they  be  sought  for  ?  I  think  not.  Larreyand  Bell,  it  is 
true,  have  extracted  the  ball  on  the  side  of  the  head  opposite  the  point  of 
entrance.  But  it  may  not  be  found  there.  In  a  case  of  suioide  to  which  I  was 
called  some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  had  shot  himself  through  the  right  temple ; 
immediately  opposite  the  wound,  on  the  left  temple,  was  a  raised,  loose,  and 
stellate  fracture  of  the  skull,  over  which  the  scalp  M'as  uninjured.    I  cut  down 
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on  this  and  removed  the  iragmentfi  of  bone,  expecting  to  find  the  ball  beneath 
them  ;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  and  after  death  the  bullet  was  found 
lying  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  whither  it  had  rolled.  All  operations  performed 
in  such  cases  should  be  carried  out  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 

In  cases  of  laceration  of  the  brain  without  open  wound  nothing  is  required 
at  first  beyond  keeping  the  bowels  open,  applying  cold  to  the  head,  and  perfect 
quiet.  Should  there,  however,  be  early  convulsions  or  paralyses  sufficiently 
definite  to  indicate  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  followed  rapidly  by  coma  threatening 
death,  and  evidently  due,  from  its  early  occurrence,  to  haemorrhage  from  a 
laceration,  the  question  of  trephining  over  the  point  of  injury  to  the  brain  may 
arise.  So  far  such  treatment  has  not  been  sufficiently  successful  to  encourage 
Surgeons  to  adopt  it,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  may  be  hoped  from  the 
operation  performed  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  guided  by  our  increased 
knowledge  in  localization  of  the  injury. 

When  the  convulsions  and  paralyses  occur  at  a  later  period,  and  are 
sufficiently  defined  to  enable  the  Surgeon  to  localize  the  seat  of  the  injury, 
the  head  should  be  sliaved,  and  leeches  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  lacera- 
tion, and  after  this  an  ice-cap.  If  the  pulse  be  full  and  hard,  and  the 
patient  young,  blood  may  be  taken  also  from  the  arm.  The  bowels  should 
be  freely  acted  on  by  some  brisk  purgative.  Bromide  of  potassium  may 
possibly  be  of  use.  As  the  result  of  these  measures,  the  symptoms  in  many 
cases  speedily  subside.  Should  the  convulsions  become  more  violent  and 
general,  the  paralysis  more  extensive,  and  the  state  of  insensibility  deeper,  the 
question  of  treatment  becomes  more  anxious.  The  extension  of  the  mischief 
is  probably  due  to  inflammation  extending  around  the  laceration  ;  and  this 
l)eing  the  case,  can  any  good  result  be  hoped  for  by  trephining  over  the 
lacerated  spot,  guided  by  the  theory  of  localization  of  the  functions  of  the 
hemispheres  ?  It  is  possible  that  tension  might  thus  be  relieved,  and  serum 
or  clot  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  result  would  be  very  doubtfrd.  At  any 
rate  the  operation  could  be  justifiable  only  when  the  case  was  otherwise 
hopeless. 

The  operation  is,  however,  much  more  hopeful,  and  certainly  should  never 
be  neglected,  when  symptoms  of  intra-cranial  suppuration  supervene  with 
localized  paralysis  sufficiently  defined  to  indicate  the  part  of  the  cortex 
affected. 

The  guide  to  the  application  of  the  trephine  in  these  cases  is  the  Jvm  of  the 
Sulcus  of  Rolando  (Fig.  828)  an  f?is  side  opposite  to  that  in  which  Uie paralysis 
exists^  the  exact  spot  in  this  line  being  determined  by  the  seat  of  the  paralysis. 
Lncas-Championiere  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  the  application  6f  the 
trephine. 

1.  When  there  is  general  hemiplegia,  the  crown  of  the  trephine  should  be 
applied  across  the  middle  of  the  line  of  the  Sulcus  of  Rolando. 

2.  When  the  arm  and  leg  are  paralysed,  the  trephine  should  be  applied  to 
the  upper  part  of  that  line,  but  not  at  its  very  summit. 

8.  In  paralysis  of  the  upper  limb  only,  the  trephine  should  be  applied  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  middle-third  of  the  line. 

4.  In  simple  aphasia  it  must  be  applied  lower  down,  below  and  a  little  in 
front  of  the  line. 

5.  When  both  lower  extremities  are  paralysed,  the  top  of  the  line  and  the 
vertex  must  be  trephined. 
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6.  When  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  are  paralyaed,  the  middle  and 
upper  part  of  the  line  shoiild  be  trephined, 

7.  PamljBiH  of  one  upper  extremity  with  &cial  paralysis  requires  trephining 
in  front  of  the  line  at  its  lower  third. 

8.  Paralysis  of  one  upper  extremity  with  aphasia  requires  the  trephine  to  be 
applied  below  and  in  front  of  the  hne. 


Fig.  323.— QnJclea  for  finding  tlie  thin  Una  of  the  Flmin  of  Rolnndo.    (Luoas-CbiioplaDltn.) 

9.  In  facial  paralysis  and  aphasia  the  trephine  must  be  applied  in  front  of 
the  line  and  below  its  level. 

In  all  cases  a  lar^  trephine  should  be  used,  aud  if  necessary  it  may  be 
^iplied  in  more  than  one  place. 

Various  rules  are  given  for  finding  the  line  of  the  Sulcus  of  SoUodo. 


Kg.  M4.-«ltiutinnii  In  whifh  th«  Trephine  mi 


Lucas-Championidre  gives  the  followinjr :  a  point  55  millimeterB  behind  the 
junction  of  iJie  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures  in  the  middle  line  corresponds 
to  upper  end  Pig.  323,  R) ;  to  find  the  lower  end  (Fig,  828,  R'),  draw  k  tine 
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directly  backwards  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  for 
7  centimeters  (Fig.  828,  EOP-A)  ;  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  this,  draw 
a  vertical  line  3  centimeters  in  length  (Fig.  328,  AR'),  the  upper  end  of  this 
corresponds  to  the  termination  of  the  Sulcus  of  Rolando. 

Thane  gives  the  following  :  "  The  upper  end  of  the  Sulcus  of  Rolando  is 
placed  about  half  an  inch  behind  a  point  mid-way  between  the  root  of  the  nose 
and  the  external  occipital  protuberance  ;  its  lower  end  is  close  to  the  posterior 
limb,  and  about  an  inch  behind  the  bifurcation  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The 
bifurcation  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  corresponds  to  a  point  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  behind  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  fi^ontal  bone.*' 

Saccharine  Diabetes  is  an  occasional  consequence  of  injuries  of  the  brain. 
A  man  48  years  of  age  was  admitted  into  Hospital  under  my  care  >vith  para- 
lysis, the  result  of  a  fall  on  the  back  of  his  head.  On  examining  his  urine,  it 
was  found  to  contain  sugar  in  very  large  quantity.  Previously  to  the  accident, 
he  had  been  perfectly  well  and  robust ;  and,  as  the  paralytic  symptoms  disap- 
peared, the  diabetic  sugar  gradually  lessened  in  quantity,  until  it  ceased 
entirely  to  be  formed,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  continued  use  of  saccharine 
and  amylaceous  matter  in  the  food.  Claude  Bernard  has  recorded  some  similar 
instances  in  illustration  of  the  interesting  physiological  fact  pointed  out  by 
him,  that  in  rabbits  wounds  or  irritation  of  the  central  portion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  between  the  origins  of  the  vagus  and  the  auditory  nerves  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  occasion  saccharine  diabetes,  and 
that  in  the  dog  artificial  traumatic  diabetes  may  be  induced  by  fracture  of  the 
skull  and  injury  of  the  brain. 

In  patients  already  suffering  from  diabetes,  a  blow  on  the  head  is  frequently 
followed  by  fatal  aggravation  of  the  complaint. 

The  Cereliral  V^ir^^B  are  occasionally  injured  at  their  roots,  or  torn  across 
and  detached  from  their  connexion  with  the  brain,  in  injuries  of  the  head. 
These  nerves  may  be  wounded  by  the  same  violence  that  injures  the  brain,  as 
when  a  buUet  traverses  the  head ;  or  they  may  be  detached  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  brain  in  laceration  of  the  cerebral  pulp  ;  or,  lastly,  they  may 
be  torn  across  in  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  by  the  fissure  extending 
across  the  foramen  through  which  the  nerve  passes. 

From  these  causes,  or  from  extravasation  of  blood  into  its  sheath,  blindness 
may  result  from  injury  to  the  optic  nerve  at  any  part  of  its  course ;  ptosis, 
and  strabismus  in  different  directions,  according  as  the  third,  the  fourth,  or 
the  sixth  ner%'e  has  been  injured.  But  the  nerve  that  most  commonly  suffers 
is  the  seventh,  which,  either  in  its  facial  or  in  its  auditory  portion  or  both,  is 
not  uncommonly  torn  across  in  frtu^tures  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  producing  either  paralysis  of  the  face  or  deafness.  Injury  to  the  eighth 
nerve  is  not  common,  or  rather  it  is  not  common  for  patients  long  to  survive 
who  exhibit  evidence  of  the  lesion.  I  have,  however,  seen  repeated  vomiting, 
with  palpitation,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  continuing  for  months  after 
apparent  injury  to  the  origins  of  the  pneumo-gastric.  In  other  cases,  from 
lesion  to  the  spinal  accessory,  spasm  of  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid 
muscles,  simulating  tetanus,  may  set  in. 

Hernia  or  Fungus  Cerebri. — In  those  cases  in  which  a  laceration  of  the 
brain  and  dura  mater  communicates  with  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  it  is  occasion- 
ally found,  more  particularly  in  children,  that  a  dark  brown  or  bloody  fungus- 
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looking  mass  of  cerebral  matter  protrudes  from  the  wonnd.  The  period  after 
the  receipt  of  an  injury  at  which  this  protrusion  takes  place,  varies  from  a  few 
days — eight  or  ten — to  several  weeks.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Guthrie,  and 
the  observation  has  been  fully  confirmed,  that  heniia  cerebri  is  more  likely  to 
take  place  through  small  than  lar^e  apertures  in  the  cranial  boui^. 

The  protrusion  is  always  the  result  of  abnormal  intnMranial  pressure,  from 
inflammatory  swellmg  of  the  brain -substance  rouud  the  injured  spot,  or  occa- 
sionally from  the  formation  of  an  abscess  iu  the  hemisphere.  As  the  protrusion 
increases  in  size,  it  becomes  partially  strangulated  by  the  narrow  o)iening 
throi^h  which  it  passes,  and  its  size  becomes  increased  by  oedema,  and  by 
htcmoiThage  and  efl'usion  into  its  substance.  Thus  the  tumour  increases  rather 
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rapidly,  pulsates  synchronously  with  the  brain,  and  may  shortly  attain  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg,  or  become  even  larger  (Fig.  325).  In  its  composition  and 
structure  it  varies.  In  some  iustAuces  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  extravasated 
blood  ;  but  the  true  fiingus  cerebri  is  composed  of  softened  and  disinte- 
grated cerebral  matter,  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  exudation  and  blood. 
Softening  of  the  brain,  with  red  discoloration,  extends  for  some  little  disUnce 
nnder  the  base  of  the  tumour.  The  mental  condition  of  the  patient  is  in 
many  cases  not  much  disturbed  at  first,  there  being  merely  some  degree  of 
cerebral  irritation.  Speedily,  however,  stupor  comes  on,  and  death  in  moat 
caeea  eventually  occurs  from  encephalitis,  ending  in  coma,  consequent  on  the 
infiammatory  effusions  that  lake  place  within  the  sknll. 

Although  the  prognosis  in  fungus  cerebri  is  extremely  had,  it  is  not  hopeless. 
In  the  American  war  seven  cases  of  recovery  are  recorded.  In  the  Italian  war 
of  1859,  Demmc  saw  five  recoveries  out  of  twenty-one  cases. 

Tnatmaat. — Preventive  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  if  the 
complication  be  once  established,  its  cnre  is  very  uncertain.  The  rigid  anti- 
septic treatment  of  the  wound  by  some  efficient  method  is  the  only  real  pre- 
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ventive  means  at  our  command ;  if  by  this  we  succeed  in  warding  off  spreading 
inflammation  in  the  brain-substance  round  the  laceration,  there  will  be  no 
tendency  to  hernia  cerebri.  Should  the  fungus  form,  the  treatment  is  extremely 
unsatisfactory.  If  the  tumour  be  shaved  off,  as  is  usually  recommended,  it 
generally  sprouts  again  until  the  patient  is  destroyed  by  irritation  and  coma 
conjoined.  In  some  fortunate  cases,  however,  the  removal  of  the  tumour  is 
not  followed  by  its  reproduction.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  slice  off  the 
growth  on  a  level  with  the  brain ;  to  apply  a  pledget  of  dry  lint,  and  a 
compress  and  bandage  over  the  part,  thus  allowing  it  to  granulate  and  the 
wound  to  cicatrize. 

ExTRAVASATiox  OP  BiX)OD  WITHIN  THE  Skuli.  commouly  occurs  in  all 
injuries  of  the  head  accompanied  by  laceration  of  the  brain,  and  in  many 
of  those  in  which  the  skull  is  fractured  without  that  organ  being  injured. 
Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  vascularity  of  the  parts  within  the  skull, 
the  large  sinuses,  the  numerous  arteries  that  ramify  both  within  the  bones  and 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  close  vascular  network  extended  over  the 
surface  of  this  organ,  we  can  easily  understand  that  extravasation  of  blood 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  complications  of  these  injuries  and  a  common 
cause  of  death,  when  they  terminate  fatally  at  an  early  period  after  their 
occurrence. 

Causes. — Intracranial  extravasation  of  blood  may  take  place  either  with  or 
without  fracture  of  the  skull.  When  it  is  the  result  of  fracture,  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fissure  tearing  across  one  of  the  meningeal  arteries  distributed 
on  the  inside  of  the  skull,  or  of  a  fragment  of  bone  wounding  a  sinus  or  the 
vascular  network  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  or  it  may  proceed  from  lacera- 
tion of  this  organ  breaking  down  its  capillary  structure.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  gunshot-wounds,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  a  consequence  of  wound  of  the 
vessels  by  the  bullet  or  other  foreign  body ;  but  it  may  be  the  result  also 
of  apparently  trifling  injuries  of  the  head  without  wound  of  scalp,  or  fracture 
of  skull,  from  the  nipture  by  concussion  of  one  of  the  meningeal  aiteries. 

Sitiuitioiui. — The  extravasation  may  occur  in  four  situations  :  1.  Between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  where  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  ;  2.  Within 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  ;  8.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  or,  4.  Within 
its  substance  and  its  ventricles.  It  is  usually  most  considerable  when  poured 
out  upon  the  dura  mater,  or  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  It  is  in  smallest  quantity  immediately  on  the  surface  of  that  organ, 
or  within  its  substance.  It  is,  however,  seldom  found  in  the  latter  situation  as 
the  result  of  violence,  without  being  met  with  more  suixjrficially.  The  quantity 
effused  in  any  one  case  seldom  exoeeds  four  ounces  ;  and,  when  in  such  large 
quantity,  it  proceeds  usually  from  rupture  of  the  meningeal  artery.  I  have 
once  seen  a  clot  from  rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  that  weighed 
five  ounces  and  a  half. 

Bssiilts. — Extravasation  of  blood  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
death  in  injuries  of  the  head,  by  inducing  pressure  on  the  brain  and  coma. 
The  blood  that  is  extravasated  usually  coagulates  into  a  firm  granular  clot. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  frequently  occurs  without  l)eing  attended  by  fatal  conse 
quences.  The  blood  that  is  so  extravasated  may  undergo  various  changes  : 
1.  The  extravasated  blood  may  be  absorbed  entirely  ;  2.  The  serous  portion, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  may  be  removed,  leaving  a  fibrinous 
VOL.  I.  3  c 
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buff-coloured  layer,  which  may  occasionally  become  organized.  This  occurs 
only  in  arachnoid  haemorrhage.  Such  layers  are  sometimes  double,  and  then, 
forming  a  flattened  cyst,  the  cavity  of  which  is  merely  moistened  by  a  little 
fluid,  are  occasionally  found  unexpectedly  in  the  arachnoid  cavity  many  years 
after  the  injury  which  gave  rise  to  the  extravasation  ;  3.  The  exterior  of  the 
clot  may  become  consolidated,  whilst  the  interior  contains  fluid  and  disinte- 
grated blood.  This  occurs  in  the  cerebral  substance,  and  the  cysts  thus  formed 
are  permanent. 

Symptonui. — ^The  only  definite  symptom  of  extravasation  of  blood  \& 
gradually  increasing  insensibility,  ending  in  coma  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  injury.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to 
determine,  if  possible,  whether  the  haemorrhage  is  taking  place  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  bone,  or  whether  it  arises  from  a  laceration  of  the  brain- 
substance. 

In  the  first  variety  there  are,  in  typical  cases,  three  distinct  stages  ;  viz., 
concussion,  a  return  and  some  continuance  of  consciousness,  and  then  coma 
gradually  supervening.  The  patient  is  concussed  or  stunned  as  usual,  after 
the  receipt  of  a  blow  on  the  head  ;  from  this  he  quickly  rallies,  and  then 
symptoms  of  compression  set  in,  and  gradually  increase  in  intensity.  He 
becomes  drowsy  and  dull,  with  a  slow  and  labouring  pulse,  dilated  and  sloggiah 
pupils,  and  a  tendency  to  slow  respiration.  As  the  compi^ession  increases,  com- 
plete stupor  at  length  comes  on,  with  stertor  in  breathing,  and  there  is  either 
general  paralysis,  or  hemiplegia  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  seat  of  injuiy. 
More  commonly  there  is  first,  hemiplegia  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  seat  of 
injury,  speedily  followed  by  complete  general  paralysis.  Convulsions  may 
occur  during  the  time  the  haemorrhage  is  taking  place,  but  are  not  common. 

When  the  symptoms  run  this  regular  course,  it  is  probable  that  the  extrava- 
sation results  from  injuiy  of  one  of  the  meningeal  arteries  or  lai^  venous 
sinuses  ;  and  that  there  is  no  laceration  of  the  substance  of  this  organ,  for  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  if  the  patient  recovers  consciousness  after  the 
accident,  he  cannot  have  such  a  degree  of  tearing  and  bruising  of  the  cerebral 
substance  as  to  lead  to  sufficient  escape  of  blood  to  cause  compression  of  the 
brain.  This  form  may  be  termed  the  Maningeal  BxtravMmtion ;  it  most 
commonly  arises  from  rupture  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  which,  from  its  situation  in  a  deep  groove  in  the  parietal  bone^  is 
peculiarly  apt  to  be  torn  in  injuries  of  the  side  of  the  skull. 

When  this  artery  is  the  source  of  the  blood,  the  clot  extends  deeply  down 
into  the  base  of  the  skull;  and  Hutchinson  pointed  out  that  in  this  way  it  may 
exert  powerful  pressure  on  the  cavernous  sinus  leading  to  fulness  of  the  vessels, 
with  protrusion  of  one  eyeball  and  wide  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  This 
occurs  on  the  same  side  as  the  extravasation,  and  thus  we  may  get  hemiplegia 
of  the  opposite  side,  while  the  more  dilated  pupil  is  on  the  same  side  as  the 
injury.  In  cases  complicated  with  a  fissured  fracture,  some  of  the  blood 
forces  its  way  through  the  fissure,  and  thus  may  cause  marked  fdlness  of  the 
temporal  fossa  on  the  affected  side,  clearly  to  be  seen  when  the  head  has  been 
shaved.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  was  admitted  into  University  Collefpe  Hospi- 
tal who  had  fallen  from  the  dri\ing  seat  of  a  van.  He  got  up  again  and  took 
the  reins,  but  feeling  sick  and  giddy  he  leffc  the  box  and  lay  down  in  the 
van,  while  his  companion  undertook  to  drive.  About  one  hour  afterwards  be 
was  found  comatose.    His  head  was  shaved  on  admission,  and  on  carefol 
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inspection  a  distinct  fulness  was  noticed  in  the  right  temporal  fossa,  and  on 
the  parietal  eminence  of  the  same  side  was  a  braise.  He  was  trephined  in 
the  line  of  the  arteiy  and  a  large  clot  found  and  removed,  but  the  brain  failed 
to  expand,  and  he  died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  In  another  case,  which  occurred 
shortly  afterwards,  the  patient  fell  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  she  came  to  the  hospital.  She  was  conscious,  and  related  how  the 
accident  happened.  There  was  a  wound  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  near  the 
parietal  eminence.  She  rapidly  became  unconscious,  and  two  hours  after  the 
fall  she  was  apparently  dying.  At  this  time  the  right  eyeball  was  protruded, 
and  the  pupil  widely  dilated  ;  the  left  was  dilated,  but  less  so  than  the  right. 
She  was  trephined  on  the  right  side,  and  a  large  clot  found  and  removed ;  the 
symptoms  of  compression  were  relieved,  but  she  died  eighteen  hours  after 
the  accident.    In  both  cases  the  -brain  was  uninjured. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  respiration  often  becomes  greatly  embarrassed, 
and  this  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  grave  symptom,  indicating  the 
necessity  for  operative  treatment. 

The  meohanini  of  meningeal  extravasation  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion, and  the  following  remarks  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  (''  Surgical  Observations," 
London,  1816)  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  ''It  is  extraordinary  that  any 
one  who  has  ever  raised  the  dmll-cap  in  dissection,  and  felt  the  strength  of 
the  universal  adhesions  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  bone, 
could  for  an  instant  believe  that  the  arieria  mmingea  media  has  power  of 
throwing  out  its  blood  to  the  effect  of  tearing  up  these  adhesions  from  the 
entire  half  of  the  cranium  !  *'  He  then  describes  the  following  experiment  to 
show  that  the  dura  mater  is  first  of  all  separated  from  the  skull,  and  that  the 
extravasation  is  consequent  on  that  separation.  ''Strike  the  skull  of  the 
subject  with  a  heavy  mallet ;  on  dissecting,  you  find  the  dura  mater  to  be 
shaken  from  the  skidl  at  the  part  struck.  Repeat  the  experiment  on  another 
subject,  and  inject  the  head  minutely  with  size-injection,  and  you  will  find  a 
dot  of  the  injection  lying  betwixt  the  skull  and  dura  mater  at  the  part  struck, 
and  having  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  coagulum  found  after  violent  blows 
on  the  head.  I  imagine  this  is  conclusive"  (pp.  4G6 — 67).  It  is  possible 
also  that  the  alterations  in  form  of  the  skull  which  accompany  blows  causing 
fracture  {vide  p.  718)  may  tend  to  loosen  the  attachment  of  the  dura  mater. 
That  the  meningeal  artery  does,  however,  pour  out  blood  with  sufficient 
force  to  strip  the  dura  mater  further  from  the  bone,  when  it  is  once  loosened, 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  that  membrane  can  be 
shaken  from  the  base  of  the  skull  by  a  blow  on  the  parietal  eminence ;  and 
yet  meningeal  extravasation  often  extends  as  far  as  the  cavernous  sinus.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  once  a  cavity  is  formed,  the  blood  forced  in 
acts  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press.  Taking  the  pressure 
in  the  artery  to  be  about  two  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  when  four  square 
inches  of  dura  mater  are  separated  we  have  a  force  of  eight  pounds  pressing 
against  it ;  when  it  is  separated  for  three  inches  in  each  direction  the  pressure 
equals  eighteen  pounds.  To  resist  this  we  have  only  the  adhesion  of  the  dura 
mater  and  the  blood-pressure  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  substance.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  escaping  blood  produces 
sndi  marked  effects. 

The  extravasation  of  blood  dependent  on  laceration  of  a  portion  of  the 
brain  may  be  termed  Cerebral  Bztravaaation.    It  is  far  more  common  than 
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the  meningeal  form  ;  in  it  the  patient  never  recovers  his  conscioasneas  after 
having  been  stunned,  the  symptoms  of  concussion  speedily  passing  into  those 
of  compression.  In  these  cases  the  paralysis  is  commonly  incomplete,  often 
hemiplegic,  and  is  associated  with  twitching  of  the  limbs  or  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  body  generally,  and  much  restlessness  with  incoherent  muttering : 
the  pupils  are  sometimes  contracted,  sometimes  dilated,  and  occasionally  squint- 
ing is  observed.  It  is  especially  when  there  are  convulsions  that  the  pupils 
are  observed  to  be  in  different  conditions ;  and  I  have  most  frequently  noticed 
the  pupil  dilated  on  the  side  that  is  most  con\'ul8ed. 

Diagnons. — The  diagnosis  of  these  two  forms  of  extravasation  from  one 
another  is  important,  as  it  is  in  the  meningeal  only  that  any  operative  pro- 
cedure can  be  successfully  undertaken  ;  and  it  may  usually  be  effected  readily 
by  attention  to  the  symptoms  just  detailed.  When  the  two  forms  occur  together 
the  diagnosis  is,  frequently,  almost  if  not  quite  impossible. 

The  diagnosis  between  the  compression  from  extravasation  and  that  from 
depressed  hone  or  inflammatory  effusions  within  the  skull  is  easily  made.  In 
the  case  of  depressed  fracture,  the  symptoms  of  compression  continue  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  very  first,  and  proper  examination  of  the  skull  will  always 
lead  to  the  detection  of  the  injured  bone.  When  inflammatory  cfifusions, 
whether  of  pus,  lymph,  or  serum,  exercise  undue  pressure  ujwn  the  brain,  the 
signs  of  compression  come  on  at  a  later  period  and  are  preceded  by  symptoms 
of  cerebral  inflammation,  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  pyrexia,  by  quick 
pulse  and  hot  skin.  The  character  of  the  scalp-wound  likewise,  and  the 
separation  of  the  pericranium  when  pus  is  formed,  enable  us  to  distinguish 
this  condition  from  that  in  which  the  pressure  is  the  result  of  extravasated 
blood. 

From  apoplexy^  the  diagnosis  is  not  always  easily  made,  more  particularly 
when  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  head  has  been  injured.  I  could  give  nume- 
rous instances  of  this.  The  following  will  suffice.  A  man  was  brought  to 
University  College  Hospital  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  in  which  condition 
he  had  been  found  lying  in  the  street.  There  was  no  evidence  of  injury  about 
the  head,  beyond  a  bruise,  which  had  probably  been  received  when  he  fell. 
The  case,  which  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  apoplexy,  and  treated  accordingly, 
proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  On  examination  after  death  the  skull  was  found 
fractured,  but  not  depressed.  On  the  opposite  side  to  the  bruise  and  fracture, 
a  coagulum,  weighing  nearly  four  ounces  and  compressing  the  brain,  lay 

between  the  dura  mater  and  bone.    In  such  a  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  history 

• 

can  alone  afford  a  clue  to  its  true  nature.  Even  when  the  head  has  been 
injured,  it  is  not  always  easy.  A  man  was  admitted  under  my  care,  comatose. 
A  fortnight  previously  he  had  been  struck  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  behind 
the  ear.  He  was  stunned,  bled  freely  from  the  left  ear,  but  then  recovered 
tolerably,  and  went  about  his  avocations  as  usual  until  the  day  before  his 
admission,  when  he  became  suddenly  comatose.  There  were  stcrtor,  quick 
pnlf^e,  and  some  heat  of  head  ;  the  right  pupil  was  natural,  the  left  contracted. 
He  was  treated  antiphlogistically,  but  died  on  the  third  day.  On  examination, 
a  fracture  on  the  left  side  of  the  skull  was  found,  extending  into  the  left 
internal  meatus ;  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  immediately  opposite  the 
fracture  and  the  seat  of  injury,  there  was  a  large  coagulum  in  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid,  with  some  sero-plastic  exudation  about  it.  Here  was  a  menin- 
geal extrava8«ation,  the  result  of  conirecovp,  existing  without  symptoms  for 
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fourteen  days,  aiid  then  proving  rather  anddenlj  fatal  by  inflammation.  A 
woman,  whilst  walking  with  her  sister,  fell  in  the  street.  She  was  taken  up 
insensible  ;  thought  to  have  a  fit ;  became  comatose,  hemiplegic  on  the  right 
side,  and  died  the  next  day.  After  death  the  left  parietal  bone  was  found 
fractured,  and  a  clot  that  weighed  five  and  a  half  ounces  was  found  lying  over 
the  ruptured  middle  meningeal  artery  on  the  dura  mater.  Or  the  injury  may 
be  so  slight  as  barely  to  attract  attention:  a  lady  going  into  the  opera 
stumbled  as  she  went  down  some  stairs,  and  struck  the  side  of  her  head 
against  the  wall  She  felt  giddy  and  confused,  returned  home,  went  to  bed, 
was  found  comatose  the  next  day.  I  was  sent  for,  but  before  I  could  trephine 
her  she  had  died.  On  examination,  a  four-ounce-clot  was  found  on  the  dura 
mater,  under  a  ruptured  meningeal  artery,  but  without  fracture.  I  have 
seen  the  same  in  a  boy,  who,  running  down  stairs  to  his  dinner,  struck  his 
head  against  the  opposite  wall ;  he  ate  his  dinner,  vomited,  became  drowsy, 
and  died.  A  large  clot  was  found  on  the  dura  mater  at  the  part  struck.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  was  there  any  external  bruise  or  other  sign  of  injury. 

The  insensibihty  of  drunkenness  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  the  coma 
resulting  from  injuries  of  the  head,  by  the  absence  of  local  mischief,  by  the 
smell  of  the  breath,  and  by  the  face  of  the  drunkard  being  flushed  and  turgid, 
and  not  pale  as  in  a  person  who  is  sufiering  from  the  efiects  of  a  severe  injury. 
When  a  drunken  person  has  met  with  an  injury  of  the  head  and  is  insensible, 
he  should  always  be  carefully  watched,  however  slight  the  injury  may  appear 
to  be,  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  him  to  recover  from  his  drunken  fit, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  stupor  be  the  result  of  intoxication,  or  of 
mischief  within  the  skull ;  and  I  have  known  cases  to  be  sent  away  from 
hospitals  as  drunk,  when  in  reality  the  stupor  was  occasioned  by  the  pressure 
of  depressed  bone  upon  the  brain. 

In  the  stupor  from  poisoning  by  opium^  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  which 
are  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  point,  instead  of  being  widely  dilated  as  in 
coma  from  cerebral  compression,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  make  the  diagnosis. 

The  Treatment  of  extravasation  of  blood  may  be  conducted  on  two  prin- 
ciples— either  by  means  of  general  and  local  antiphlogistic  measures,  having 
for  their  object  the  arrest  of  further  hcemorrhage,  the  promotion  of  absorption, 
and  the  subdual  of  inflammation  ;  or  else  by  the  application  of  the  trephme, 
with  the  view  of  allowing  the  escape  of  the  eflFused  blood.  The  place  adopted 
should  I  think,  have  reference  to  the  character  of  the  symptoms. 

Although  Trephiaiiig  in  cases  of  extravasation  was  formerly  much  in 
vogue,  it  is  seldom  had  recourse  to  by  modem  Surgeons,  and  is  proper  only  in 
the  meningeal  form  of  extravasation.  When  the  symptoms  indicate  cerebral 
extravasation,  trephining  can  be  of  little  service,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
general  measures  ;  but  when  the  extravasation  seems  to  be  meningedly  then»  an 
attempt  may  be  successfully  made  to  evacuate  the  extravasated  blood. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  determining  on  the  mode  of  treatment  does 
not  consist  so  much  in  ascertaining  that  blood  has  been  efi^used  within  the 
skull,  as  in  the  difficulty  of  diagnosing  that  it  is  so  seated  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone  as  to  admit  of  removal ;  not  being  elTused  at  the  base,  nor 
so  widely  coagulated  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  as  to  be  unable  to  escape 
through  the  aperture  that  may  be  made.  The  likelihood  of  the  co-existence  of 
fhu^ure  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  of  laceration  of  the  brain,  giving  rise  to 
the  cerebral  form  of  extravasation,  must  also  be  taken  into  account.    For 
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these  yarious  reasons,  Surgeons  now  very  wisely  content  themselyes,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  extravasation,  with  the  employment  of  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  on  the  principles  aheady  stated.  The  head  should  be  shaved,  the 
ice-bladder  applied,  the  patient  bled,  purged,  and  kept  at  perfect  rest. 

If  it  can,  however,  be  ascertained  without  doubt  that  the  extravasation  is  not 
only  meningeal,  but  that  it  is  so  situated  that  the  blood  may  be  removed 
through  the  trephine-aperture,  and  if  there  be  no  other  serious  injury  to  the 
bndn  or  skull,  trephining  should  at  once  be  performed.  And  doubtless  cases 
occasionally  occur  in  which,  from  the  situation  of  the  blow,  and  perhaps  the 
presence  of  a  capillary  fissure  over  the  course  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
the  gradual  supervention  of  signs  of  compression  after  an  interval  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  occurrence  of  hemiplegia  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  has 
been  struck,  the  Surgeon  is  warranted  in  making  an  aperture  in  the  skull  at 
the  seat  of  injury,  in  order  to  remove  the  blood  that  has  been  poured  out,  and 
to  arrest  its  further  effusion.  But  the  instances  in  which  this  assemblage  of 
symptoms  exists,  with  sufficient  precision  to  justify  an  operation,  are  exces- 
sively rare.  Out  of  many  hundred  cases  of  serious  and  fatal  injury  of  the  head 
that  were  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital  during  the  time  I  had 
charge  of  wards  in  that  institution,  in  four  cases  only,  I  believe,  was  it  found 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  trephining  for  the  removal  of  extravasated  blood. 
In  three  of  these  cases  death  speedily  ensued,  the  coma  being  unrelieved  by 
the  operation.  In  the  fourth  case,  recovery  took  place.  The  successful  case 
to  which  I  refer  was  that  of  a  man  admitted  comatose,  three  days  after 
receiving  an  injury  of  the  head  |by  a  fall  from  a  cab.  There  were  no  serious 
symptoms  for  some  hours  after  the  accident ;  but  then  stupor  graduaUy  came 
on,  amounting  at  last  to  complete  coma.  On  examination,  a  bruise  of  the 
scalp  was  found  on  the  left  temple :  through  this  I  made  an  incision,  and, 
finding  a  starred  fracture  over  the  sinus  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
trephined  the  bone,  when  a  large  coagulum  was  found  lying  upon  the  dura 
mater,  and,  on  removing  this,  fluid  arterial  blood  freely  welled  up.  The  coma 
was  relieved,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

During  the  last  eleven  years,  over  which  period  the  reports  of  University 
College  Hospital  extend,  four  cases  have  been  trephined  for  meningeal  hasmor- 
rhage  ;  three  by  M.  Beck,  all  of  which  terminated  fatally,  and  one  by  Oodlee, 
which  was  successful.  In  this  case  the  bleeding  artery  was  seen  and  secured 
by  a  ligature. 

In  fact,  in  all  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  fiiU  or  blow  on  the  head, 
followed  by  the  symptoms  above  described  ending  in  coma,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  external  marks  of  violence,  the  Surgeon  should  cut  down  on  the 
skull,  and  examine  it  for  fracture — to  trephine  if  necessary.  If  there  be  no 
injury  to  the  bone,  no  evil  can  result  in  such  a  case  from  the  simple  incision 
in  the  scalp.  If  there  be  fracture,  the  incision  is  the  only  means  of  diagnosis, 
and  the  first  step  towards  saving  life.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
howev^  clear  the  signs,  extravasation  may  not  be  met  with  where  the  Surgeon 
expects  to  find  it.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  better  not  to  prosecute  the 
search  by  making  fresh  trephine-apertures.  In  no  case  would  a  prudent 
Surgeon  trephine  over  the  course  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  in  the 
absence  of  local  symptoms,  on  the  chance  of  finding  the  blood  there,  as  has 
been  recommended  by  some  of  the  older  Surgeons.  The  middle  meningeal 
artery  may  be  wounded  at  any  part  of  its  course  within  the  skull,  but  it  is 
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very  rare  for  the  main  trank  to  be  ruptured ;  almost  invariably  it  is  the 
anterior  branch  that  saffers.  This  branch  is  first  directed  forwards  across  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  to  near  the  tip  of  the  small  wing ;  here  it  takes  a 
sharp  cnnre  backwards,  and  often  enters  a  canal  in  the  bone  ;  from  this  point 
it  is  directed  backwards  and  upwards  in  the  groove  which  crosses  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  Its  course  may  be  found  externally  by  the 
following  rule  : — Draw  a  straight  line  backwards  from  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  take  point  at  any  distance  between  one  inch  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  angular  process  in  this  line  and  draw  a  vertical 
line  through  it  from  the  zygoma ;  measure  a  corresponding  distance  up  this 
line,  and  the  point  so  found  will  be  over  the  artery.  If  the  distance  taken 
be  under  one  inch  and  a  half,  the  artery  will  very  frequently  be  found  in 
a  canal  in  the  bone ;  beyond  this  it  is  usually  in  a  groove.  Accuracy  is 
of  importance  only  when  a  fissured  fracture  is  found,  as  the  centre  of  the 
crown  of  trephine  should,  if  possible,  be  at  the  point  at  which  the  fissure 
crosses  the  line  of  the  artery.  In  other  cases  a  very  sufficient  and  practi- 
cal guide  is  to  put  the  pin  of  the  trephine  two  and  a  half  inches  vertically 
above  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Having  found  the  line  of  the  artery, 
a  T-shaped  incision  should  be  made  with  the  horizontal  limb  parallel  to 
the  zygoma,  the  middle  of  the  vertical  incision  being  opposite  the  point  at 
which  the  artery  is  supposed  to  lie.  The  incision  divides  the  scalp  and 
the  temporal  aponeurosis  and  muscle.  In  doing  this  a  large  branch  of  the 
superficial  and  one  or  both  deep  temporal  arteries  will  be  cut  and  require 
ligature ;  the  bone  is  then  cleaned,  saving  the  periosteum,  and  the  crown  of  a 
large  trephine  applied,  with  the  pin  of  the  instrument  over  the  spot  where  the 
vessel  is  supposed  to  lie.  If  the  diagnosis  have  been  correct,  as  soon  as  the 
circle  of  bone  is  removed  a  dark  solid  clot  pushes  its  way  up  into  the  opening. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  too  solid  to  come  out  without  the  use  of  a  scoop,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  small  lithotomy  scoop  may  be  used.  The  Surgeon,  having 
now  trephined  and  removed  the  blood  clot,  is  confronted  with  what  is  truly 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  case.  The  artery  in  the  majority  of  cases  follows 
the  dura  mater,  for  it  is  only  if  it  be  in  a  canal  in  the  bone  that  it  remains 
superficial.  If  the  brain  expands  immediately  upon  the  pressure  being  removed, 
the  injured  artery  may  come  into  view ;  if  not,  all  that  is  seen  is  a  profuse  flow 
of  blood  pouring  out  of  the  opening  in  the  skull,  and  apparently  in  some  cases 
threatening  to  be  almost  immediately  fatal.  Under  these  circumstances  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  raise  the  patient  into  a  sitting  position,  to  compress  the 
carotid,  and  to  apply  ice  to  the  side  of  the  head  and  neck.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  bleeding  usually  ceases  rapidly  and  does  not  recur.  If  the  actual 
wounded  spot  can  be  seen,  a  fine  catgut  or  carbolized  silk-ligature  must  be 
passed  round  it  with  a  sharp  needle.  If  the  artery  lie  in  a  canal,  and  its  torn 
end  can  be  seen  bleeding  where  the  trephine  has  cut  through  it,  the  haemor- 
rhage may  be  arrested  by  inserting  a  small  plug  or  by  touching  it  with  the 
cautery. 

In  some  cases  the  haemorrhage  is  due  to  the  tearing  of  a  large  number  of 
small  vessels,  and  not  to  the  wound  of  any  special  branch.  Thus,  in  one  of 
the  &tal  cases  in  University  College  Hospital,  a  child,  aged  seven,  the  most 
careful  examination  failed  to  detect  any  wounded  artery.  The  haemorrhage 
was  in  this  case  situated  behind  the  region  of  the  laige  branches  of  the  menin- 
geal artery. 
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In  very  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  justifiable  to  remove  more  bone  to  get 
at  the  bleeding  point,  but  this  can  be  only  when  the  situation  of  the  wound 
can  either  be  seen  or  can  be  recognized  by  the  finger. 

The  operation  should,  wherever  possible,  be  performed  with  most  careful 
antiseptic  precautions. 

XPHJDPST  VOIiliOWZHa  HUAD  xNjxmns. 

Head  injuries  are  occasionally  followed  by  traumatic  Epilepsy.  The  oc- 
casioning cause  may  be  of  various  kinds.  This  may  arise,  Ist,  from  a 
depressed  and  neuralgic  cicatrix  on  the  scalp — the  starting  point  of  reflex 
conMilsions ;  2nd,  from  chronic  osteitis  of  the  part  of  the  skull  struck,  giving 
rise  to  thickening  and  induration  of  the  bone ;  3rd,  firom  depression  of  bone 
or  the  formation  of  osseous  stalactites  pressing  upon  the  dura  mater  or  brain  ; 
4th,  from  chronic  thickening  of  the  dura  mater ;  and,  5th,  from  obscure 
structural  lesions  of  the  brain-substance. 

In  the  Treatment  of  traumatic  epilepsy  arising  from  these  various  causes, 
operative  interference  may  as  a  last  resource,  and  after  failure  of  all  the 
ordinary  constitutional  means,  be  had  recourse  to.  The  practice  of  trephining 
in  these  cases  is  a  very  ancient  one.  The  older  Surgeons  often  employed  it. 
Cline  cured  a  patient  by  it  whose  epilepsy  was  found  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
stalactiform  osseous  projection  from  the  inner  table,  and  whose  last  fit  was  on 
the  operating  table  before  the  elevation  of  the  disc  of  affected  bone.  But  the 
practice  fell  into  disuse  until  recently  revived  by  Lucas-Ohampionifere,  West,  and 
others.  It  is  evident  that,  when  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  injury  to  the 
l)one,  an  operation  may  offer  a  fair  prospect  of  relief  or  of  cure  by  the  removal 
of  the  depressed,  thickened,  or  out-gro\inng  osseous  structure  ;  and  in  such  cases, 
and  in  such  only,  it  is  right  to  do  it.  The  trephine  should  be  applied  at  the  seat 
of  injury.  When  a  painful  cicatrix  in  the  scalp  alone  seems  to  be  the  starting 
point  of  that  reflex  irritation  which  developes  the  epileptic  attack,  we  may 
follow  Bryant's  advice,  and  dissect  it  up  without  trephining  the  subjacent 
bone. 

OPXBATION    OV    TBaPHINIHO. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  injuries  of  the  head,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  operation  of  Trephining,  which,  though  far  less  commonly 
employed  in  the  present  day  than  heretofore,  is  one  of  sufficient  frequency,  as 
well  as  of  great  importance  from  the  serious  nature  of  the  cajses  that  require  it. 

The  operation  of  trephining  may  be  required  for  one  of  the  six  foUoiiing 
conditions,  viz. : — 

1.  Simple  depressed  fracture  of  the  cranium  with  symptoms  of  compression. 

2.  Compound  depressed  fracture  of  the  cranium,  with  or  without  symptoms 
of  compression. 

3.  Punctured  or  incised  fracture  of  the  cranium. 

4.  Extravasation  of  blood  between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater  from  rupture 
of  the  middle  meningetd  artery. 

5.  Intracranial  abscess. 

().  For  the  removal  of  a  bullet  lodged  within  the  cranium. 
7.  For  the  cure  of  traumatic  epilepsy. 

The  trephine  may  thus  be  applied  to  the  skull  for  the  fulfilment  of  one  of 
two  principles — either  with  the  view  of  preventing  inflammation  and  its  con- 
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Beqnences,  or  for  the  pnrpoee  of  removing  Bome  cause  of  compression.  The 
only  case  in  which  prevmiwe  trephining  is  practised  by  modem  Surgeons 
is  that  of  the  pttnotured  or  stttrred  fracture  of  the  sknll,  without  stupor ;  in  oil 
other  inatances  in  which  it  is  called  for,  the  object  of  its  application  is  the 
rnnoval  of  a  cause  of  compression  or  of  irritation  of  the  brain,  such  as  a  de- 
pressed portion  of  bone,  foreign  bodies  either  filed  in  the  skull  or  lying  close 
under  it,  or  pus  or  blood  extravasated  within  the  crania!  ca^-ity. 

The  trephine  should  have  a  well-tempered  crowii,  serrated  half-way  up  its 
exterior  ;  the  teeth  should  be  short  and  broad;  the  ceutre-pin  must  not  project 
mure  than  about  oue-sixtcenth  of  an  inch,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
Bcriiff  which  fixes  it  is  in  good  working  order.     The  other  instnimenW 


Fig.  as:,— TrEi>hlne<ut»tijdi!(  of  fnictnrp. 

required  are  a  Hey's  saw,  an  elevator  that  will  not  readily  snap,  a  pair  of 
stroiiK  dissecting  forceps,  and  a  quill  cut  to  a  rather  long  blunt  point. 

The  operation  itself  should  1m  conducted  in  the  following  way.  The  head 
having  been  shaved,  and  the  portion  of  the  skull  to  which  the  trephine  is  to 
be  applied  having  been  freely  ex|)oeed  by  means  of  a  crucial  or  T-shaped  in- 
cision, or  by  the  enlargement  of  any  wound  that  may  exist,  the  periosteum  ia 
to  lie  carefully  raised  with  a  periosteal  elevator  from  the  whole  area  to  be 
removed.  The  trephine,  with  the  centre-pin  protruded  and  well  screwed 
down,  is  now  to  be  firmly  applied  until  it*  teeth  touch  the  sliull  (Fig.  320) ; 
it  is  then  worked  with  rather  a  sharp,  light,  and  quick  movement,  the  presHnre 
being  exercised  as  the  hand  is  carried  from  left  to  right.  The  oentre-pin  must 
l>e  withdrawn  as  soon  as  a  good  groove  is  formed  by  the  crown,  lest  it  perforate 
the  skull  first  and  injure  the  dura  mater.  lu  this  way  the  outer  table  of  the 
skull  is  quickly  divided,  and  the  diploe  cut  into  (Fig.  327) ;  the  detritus 
which  now  rises  by  the  crown  of  the  trephine  is  Boft  and  bloody,  instead  of 
being  dry,  as  it  is  whilst  the  outer  table  is  being  sawn.  As  the  instrument 
approaches  the  dura  mater,  the  sawing  must  be  conducted  more  warily,  and 
must  every  now  and  then  Iw  interrupted,  in  order  that  the  Surgeon  may 
examine  with  the  quill,  or  with  the  flat  end  of  a  probe,  the  depth 
that  has  been  obtained,  care  being  taken  that  this  ia  uniform  tliroughont 
the  cireic.  The  Sui^>n  now  makes  each  turn  very  lightly,  and  now  and 
then  tries  with  a  alight  to-and-fm  movement  whether  the  cireic  of  bone  is 
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loose.  So  soon  as  it  is,  he  withdraws  it  in  the  crown  of  the  trephine,  or  raises 
the  bone  bj  means  of  the  elevator.  In  this  operation  the  dura  mater  mnst 
not  be  wounded  ;  if  it  be  injured,  fatal  consequences  may  ensue.  The  objects 
for  which  the  trephining  has  been  had  recourse  to  must  now  be  carried  out, 
depressed  bone  being  elevated  or  removed,  and  pus  or  blood  evacuated.  The 
scalp  should  then  be  laid  down  again,  and  a  few  sutures  applied,  leaving  good 
space  for  drainage. 

The  operation  should,  whenever  possible,  be  performed  with  all  antiseptic 
precautions.  The  dressing  may  be  either  carbolic  gauze,  or  diy  iodoform-,  or 
salicylic-wool.  Of  these,  the  gauze  is  preferable,  as  an  ice-cap  can  be  applied 
over  it  if  necessary.  If  no  antiseptic  material  be  at  hand,  the  Surgeon  must 
avoid  the  use  of  water  ;  he  may  wipe  away  the  blood  with  the  dry  lint,  and 
apply  a  dry  dressing  afterwards.  By  this  means  he  will  give  the  patient  the 
best  chance  of  escaping  putrefaction  of  the  discharges  and  septic  meningitis  in 
those  cases -in  which  the  dura  mater  is  wounded. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  skull — over  the  venous  sinuses,  for  instance, 
and  near  the  base — ^to  which  no  prudent  Surgeon  would  apply  the  instrument. 
If  it  were  ever  thought  necessary  to  trephine  at  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  outer 
table  must  first  be  removed  with  a  large  crown,  and  the  inner  table  sawn  out 
with  a  smaller  one. 

The  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  through  a  trephine  aperture  is  a  remark- 
able occurrence.  In  one  such  case  recorded  by  Clement  Lucas,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  began  to  escape  the  day  after  the  operation.  The  patient, 
however,  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Hospital,  when 
erysipelas  set  in,  and  he  died  of  acute  meningitis.  After  death,  the  track  of 
dtunaged  brain  was  found  leading  to  the  ventricle  from  which  the  fluid  had 
escaped  through  the  scalp.  This  case  confirms  the  important  observation 
made  by  Clement  Lucas,  that  where  cerebro-spinal  fluid  escapes  through  the 
calvaria,  the  ventricular  cavity  of  the  brain  has  always  been  opened. 

After  the  operation,  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  antiphlogistic  measures 
of  a  preventive  and  curative  kind,  the  great  direct  danger  to  be  apprehended 
being  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  In  some  cases,  also,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  suppurative  phlebitis  of  the  sinuses  and  veins  of  the 
diploe  has  been  the  cause  of  death. 

Before  the  use  of  Antiseptics  the  operation  of  trephining  was  by  no  means 
£Eivourable  in  its  results.  Of  45  cases  reported  by  Lente,  as  occurring  at  the 
New  York  Hospital  (in  which,  however,  there  is  no  distinction  made  between 
the  application  of  the  trephine  proper  and  of  various  instruments,  such  as  the 
elevator,  Hey's  saw,  &c.,  belonging  to  a  trephining  case),  only  11,  or  about 
one-fourth,  recovered.  Of  17  cases  in  which  the  trephine  proper  was  used 
at  University  College  Hospital,  by  Cooper,  Liston,  and  myself,  6  patients 
recovered,  1  other  died  of  injury  of  the  spine  unconnected  with  the  operation, 
and  the  remaining  10  died  from  various  causes.  In  the  late  American  war, 
the  results  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  the  previous  experience  of  Army 
Surgeons  would  have  led  us  to  hope.  Of  107  cases  of  trephining,  47  recovered ; 
and  of  114  cases  where  fragments  of  bones  were  removed  by  the  forceps  and 
elevator,  without  the  use  of  the  trephine,  58  recovered.  The  Parisian  Surgeons 
have  not  been  very  successful.  Nc^laton  says  that  all  the  cases  of  injury  of 
the  head,  16  in  number,  in  which  the  trephine  had  been  used  in  the  Parisian 
hospitals  during  fifteen  years,  terminated  fataQy. 
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As  the  older  Surgeons  never  pnblished  statiBtics,  we  have  no  authentic 
figures  to  show  us  the  mortality  that  followed  trephining  in  former  times, 
when  it  was  undertaken  very  recklessly,  as  we  should  now  think ;  but  it  seems 
improbable  that  an  operation  so  lightly  undertaken  could  have  been  very  fatal 
The  good  results  would  seem  to  have  been  due  to  two  causes— first,  a  large 
number  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  done  were  uncomplicated  by  serious  brain- 
injury  or  -disease ;  and  secondly,  the  drainage  after  the  operation  must  have 
been  very  perfect,  as  the  piece  of  scalp  corresponding  to  the  bone  removed  was 
also  taken  away,  the  wound  being  left  to  heal  by  granulation. 

The  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery  has  greatly  reduced  the  mortality, 
especially  in  cases  in  which  the  dura  mater  is  wounded.  Kramer  gives  the 
following  results  obtained  firom  published  cases  and  the  reports  of  hospitals  in 
which  the  antiseptic  system  has  been  adopted.  Of  25  cases  in  which  primary 
trephining  was  performed  for  compound  fracture,  21  healed  by  first  intention, 
2  after  suppuration,  and  2  died,  1  of  circumscribed  meningitis,  and  1  of 
meningo-encephalitis.  In  6  cases  of  secondary  trephining,  3  healed  by  first 
intention,  2  by  second  intention,  and  1  died  with  hernia  cerebri.  In  22  cases 
in  which  the  skull  was  opened,  through  a  previously  sound  scalp,  for  tumours, 
epilepsy,  old  depressed  fractures,  &c.,  21  healed  without  fever,  18  by  first 
intention,  and  none  died. 

In  considering  the  mortality  after  trephining,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  unfavourable  result,  which  so  frequently  follows,  is  not  always  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  operation  itself.  In  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  death 
results  rather  from  the  injury  sustained  by  the  brain,  from  pressure  of  extra- 
vasated  blood,  or  from  infiammatory  mischief  round  a  laceration  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  than  from  the  operation  ;  and  as  the  cases  to  which  modem 
Surgeons  now  restrict  the  use  of  the  trephine  would  necessarily  prove  fatal  if 
left  to  themselves,  it  is  but  right  to  give  the  patient  the  chance  of  escaping 
with  life,  however  slender  that  chance  may  be. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


INJURIES   OF   THE    SPINE. 

Injubies  of  the  spine,  like  those  of  the  head,  derive  their  importanoe 
mainly  from  the  lesions  of  the  inclosed  nervous  structures  by  which  they  are 
accompanied.  Speaking  clinically,  by  "  the  spine  "  is  meant  not  the  vertebral 
column  only — that  is  merely  its  skeleton — ^but  the  whole  of  those  stmctores 
which  in  the  living  body  connect  together,  or  are  included  within  the  varioua 
bones  of  which  that  column  is  composed.  These  structures  are  of  the  moat 
diversified  character;  they  include  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilage, 
fibro-cartilage,  synovial  membrane  as  bonds  of  union.  As  included  structurea 
we  find  the  spinal  cord,  its  membranes  and  blood-vessels,  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  the  nerves  themselves,  ganglia  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic. 
Clinically  these  must  all  be  considered  as  constituents  of  the  spine — as  forming 
parts,  indeed,  of  one  organ.  In  an  injury  of  the  spine,  whether  it  be  direct 
or  indirect,  all  these  structures  are  liable  to  be  implicated  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent.  In  a  severe  injury  such  as  a  fracture,  it  is  evident  that  the  lesion  is  not 
confined  to  the  bones,  but  implicates  more  or  less  extensively  all  the  external 
structures  that  enter  into  the  conformation  of  the  spine,  as  well  as  the  included 
structures — the  cord  and  its  membranes,  and  the  spinal  nerves  in  their  exit 
from  the  canal.  So  also  in  less  severe  and  direct  injury,  as  in  a  concussion, 
the  efiect  is  not  limited  to  one  anatomical  constituent  only,  whether  that  be 
the  bones  or  the  cord,  but  implicates  more  or  less  severely  one  and  all  of  the 
structures  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  spine,  or  that  are  included  in  its 
eiinal.  The  degree  to  which  each  suffers  will  necessarily  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  force,  the  character,  and  the  direction  of  the  violence,  but  all  are  liable 
to  the  effects  of  the  injury.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind,  in  making  the  diagnosis  and  considering  the  possible  after-conse- 
quences of  these  injuries.  In  some  cases  the  ligaments  and  muscles,  in  others 
the  bones,  in  others  again  the  spinal  nerves,  or  the  cord  itself^  will  appear 
to  be  the  part  that  has  chiefly  suffered ;  but  in  no  instance  will  it  be  found 
that  the  damage  has  been  confined  to  one  structure,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest. 

By  CononMOon  of  the  Spine,  then,  I  mean  the  case  in  which  by  a  blow 
upon  the  back,  by  a  severe  shake  of  the  body,  or  by  a  fall  from  a  height  on  to 
the  buttocks  or  feet,  the  various  anatomical  constituents  of  the  spine  have  been 
severely  jarred,  shaken  or  strained. 

When  the  injury  is  confined  mainly  to  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  spine, 
it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  much  pain  on  movement  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially in  such  directions  as  to  stretch  the  injured  parts.  These  pains  lead  to 
instinctive  fixity  of  the  injured  parts,  and  tlie  painful  rigidity  so  resulting  is 
often  of  a  most  persistent  and  intractable  nature. 

In  other  cases,  the  nervous  structures  mainly  are  injured.  When  the  spinal 
nerves  are  stretched  or  their  sensory  roots  damaged,  neuralgic  pains  of  a  moat 
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intense  character,  often  occasioning^  wide-spread  cntaneons  hTpersesthcsia,  will 
develope.  If,  again,  the  cord  is  the  part  that  has  mainly,  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  others,  been  the  seat  of  injury,  symptoms  that  may  more  distinctly 
be  referred  to  Coneiu»ion  of  the  Spmal  Cord  will  result.  But  these,  it 
must  be  remembered,  will  always  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  complicated  with 
or  masked  by  the  damage  done  to  the  locomotor  and  the  other  nervous  con- 
stituents of  the  spine. 

What  has  here  been  said  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  primary  lesion  of  the 
spine  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  the  secondary  consequences  of  such 
injuries.  An  injury  inflicted  on  the  ligamentous  structures  of  the  spine  may 
readily  develope  local  inflammatory  conditions,  that  eventually  extend  by 
continuity  of  structure  to  the  meninges  of  the  cord.  A  lesion  of  a  spinal 
nerve  may  give  rise  to  a  neuritis,  which  assuming  an  ascending  and  progressive 
character,  will  lead  to  permanent  and  organic  disease  of  one  of  the  lateral 
segments  of  the  cord.  And  so  an  injury  of  the  cord  itself  at  one  part  may 
after  a  time  lead  to  organic  changes  at  a  distant  and  higher  point. 

The  Spinal  Cord  is  subject  to  Concmsiany  Compression,  and  Inflammation^ 
as  the  result  of  external  violence  ;  and  any  of  these  conditions  may  occur 
M'ithout  injury  to  the  osseous  and  ligamentous  structures  investing  it,  although, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  are  directly  occasioned  by  fracture  or  dislocation 
of  the  vertebrae.  The  cord  may  also  be  partially  or  compUtehj  divided  by 
cutting  instruments,  gun-shot  wounds,  or  broken  vertebrae. 

OONOUBSION   OV  TBS    BPXHAZi    OOBD.* 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  clear  and  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
term,  Conensnon  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  The  term  is  clinical  rather  than 
pathological.  It  is  generally  adopted  by  Surgeons  to  indicate  a  certain 
state  of  the  cord  occasioned  by  external  violence  ;  a  state  that  is  independent 
of,  and  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  uncomplicated  with,  any  obvious  mechanical 
lesion  of  the  vertebral  column,  such  as  iracture  or  dislocation ;  a  condition 
that  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  a  shake  or  jar  received  by  the  cord,  by  which 
its  intimate  structure  is  more  or  less  deranged,  by  which  its  functions  are 
greatly  disturbed,  and  in  which  various  symptoms  indicative  of  loss  or  modifi- 
cation of  innervation  are  immediately  or  remotely  induced. 

It  appears  that  Surgeons  and  writers  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  have 
included  four  distinct  pathological  conditions  under  this  one  term,  concussion 
of  the  spinal  cord;  viz.,  1.  A  jar  or  shake  of  the  cord,  disordering,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  its  functions,  without  any  lesion  perceptible  to  the  unaided  eye ; 
'2,  Compression  of  the  cord  from  extravasated  blood ;  3.  Compression  of  the 
cord  from  inflammatory  exudations  within  the  spinal  canal,  whether  of  serum, 
lymph,  or  pus ;  and,  4.  Chronic  alterations  of  the  structure  of  the  cord  itself, 
as  the  result  of  impairment  of  nutrition  consequent  on  the  occurrence  of  one 
or  other  of  the  preceding  pathological  states,  but  chiefly  of  the  third.  These 
various  conditions  differ  remarkably  from  one  another  in  symptoms  and  effecta, 
and  have  only  this  in  common — that  they  are  not  dependent  upon  an  obvious 
external  injury  of  the  spine  itself;  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  the 

•  1  would  refer  the  reader  to  my  work  on  "  Concumion  of  the  Hplne,  Xcnroiw  Shock,  and  other  Obscon 
Injuries  of  the  Nervous  Hyatetn,"  London,  18*{2,  fur  a  more  complete  expo»ltitni  of  this  subject  than  can  be 
given  here. 
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laceration  or  compreBBion  of  the  cord  by  fracture  with  displacement  or  disloca- 
tion of  a  vertebra. 

Symptoms  indicative  of  concnssion  of  the  spinal  cord  frequently  occur,  in 
consequence  of  injuries  sustained  in  railway-collisions,  and  have  been  very 
forcibly  brought  under  the  observation  of  Surgeons  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  the  fertile  sources  of  litigation  ;  actions  for  damages  for  injuries 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained  in  railway-collisions  having  become  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  as  now  to  constitute  a  very  important  branch  of  medico- 
legal inquiry.  The  symptoms  that  arise  from  these  accidents  have  been 
very  variously  interpreted.  Some  practitioners  have  ignored  them  entirely, 
believing  that  they  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  patient ;  or,  while 
admitting  their  existence,  have  attributed  them  to  other  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system  which  could  not  have  arisen  from  the  alleged  accident.  And 
when  their  connection  with,  and  dependence  upon,  an  injury  have  been  in- 
contestably  proved,  no  little  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  case,  the  permanence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  curability  of 
the  patient.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  fact  that  there  is  in  reality  nothing 
special  in  the  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  spine  produced  by  railway-colli- 
sions, except  the  severity  of  the  accident  by  which  the  concussion  is 
occasioned,  and  that  it  is  consequently  a  mistake  to  look  on  a  certain  cUisb  of 
symptoms  as  special  and  peculiar  to  railway-accidents.  Injuries  received  on 
railways  may  differ  in  their  severity,  but  do  not  differ  in  their  nature,  from 
injuries  received  in  the  other  accidents  of  civil  life.  There  is  no  more  real 
difference  between  that  concussion  of  the  spine  which  results  from  a  railway- 
collision  and  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  horse  or  a  scaffold, 
than  there  is  between  a  compound  and  comminuted  fracture  of  the  leg  occa- 
sioned by  the  grinding  of  a  railway-carriage  over  the  limb  and  that  resulting 
from  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  cart  across  it.  In  either  case,  the  injury 
arising  from  the  railway-accident  will  be  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  is  otherwise  occasioned  ;  but  it  will  probably  be  infinitely  more  severe 
and  destructive  in  its  effects,  owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  violence  that 
occasions  it. 

Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  produced  either  by  <^«r0r/riiE>2m^,  as  by 
severe  blows  or  falls  on  the  back,  giving  rise  to  local  pain  and  signs  of  contu- 
sion, or  by  slight  blows :  or  by  indirect  violence,  as  when  a  person  meets  with 
a  fall,  or  general  concussion  of  the  body,  without  any  evidence  of  a  blow 
having  been  inflicted  on  the  spine  itself;  or  by  UvisU  and  spraim,  or  wrenches^ 
of  the  vertebral  column. 

Concussion  from  Direct  Violence. — Concussion  or  commotion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  as  a  consequence  of  severe  and  direct  blows  upon  the  back,  has 
long  been  recognized  and  described  by  those  writers  who  have  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  effects  of  injuries  to  this  part  of  the  body. 

The  Primary  Ssrmptonui  of  concussion  of  the  cord  immediately  and 
directly  produced  by  a  severe  blow  upon  the  spine  will  necessarily  vary  in 
severity  and  extent  according  to  the  situation  of  the  injury,  the  force  with 
which  it  has  been  inflicted,  and  the  amount  of  organic  lesion  that  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  cord  has  sustained  from  the  shock  or  jar  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  A  severe  blow  upon  the  Upper  Cervioal  Begion  may  produce 
instantaneous  death ;  a  less  severe  blow  may  produce  paralysis  of  one  or  of 
all  the  limbs,  with  every  possible  modification  of  combined  or  disassociated 
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loss  of  motor  power  and  of  sensation,  of  hjpersesthesia  and  of  anaesthesia ; 
or  it  may  give  rise  to  various  phenomena,  dependent  on  irritation  of  the  large 
nerves  that  take  their  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  Thus,  when  the 
vagm  nerve  is  affected,  a  sense  of  suffocation,  with  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  may  be  experienced,  or  severe  vomiting  may  be  established,  and  may 
continue  for  months.  Sometimes  the  ^nal  accessory  nerve  is  irritated,  and  the 
trapezius  or  the  stemo-mostoid  muscle  thrown  into  a  more  or  less  permanent 
spasmodic  state.  From  injury  about  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  hiccup 
and  a  peculiar  sense  of  constriction  round  the  body,  as  if  the  patient  were  girt 
by  an  iron  band,  may  be  established.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  diaphragm 
becomes  partially  paralysed,  it  does  not  descend  properly  in  inspiration,  hence 
dyspncea,  often  to  a  very  serious  extent,  is  induced. 

When  the  liowav  Part  of  the  Carvioal  Spine  has  been  struck  so  as  to 
concuss  the  cord,  I  have  known  paralysis  of  one  or  both  arms  induced,  without 
any  paralytic  symptoms  of  the  trunk  or  legs.  In  these  cases  the  paralysis  may 
go  off  entirely  ;  or  it  may  disappear  in  one  arm  and  continue  in  the  other ;  or 
one  nerve  only  may  continue  to  be  affected — such  as  the  circumflex,  the  musculo- 
spiral^  or  the  ulnar.  There  may  be  complete  paralysis  of  sensation  and  of 
motion  in  any  one  of  these  ner\*es  ;  or  motor  power  may  be  lost,  whilst  sensa- 
tion is  normal ;  or,  more  commonly,  where  the  sensibility  continues,  it  is 
exalted,  and  we  may  find  loss  of  motor  power  with  hypersesthesia.  These 
modifications  of  innervation  may  be  confined  to  one  nerve,  as  the  musculo- 
spind,  when  there  will  be  loss  of  motor  power  in  the  extensors  and  supinators 
of  the  forearm  and  hand,  with  loss  of  sensation  or  with  hyperaesthesia  of  the 
part  of  the  hand  supplied  by  the  radial  nerve.  In  other  cases  we  find  motor 
paralysis  of  the  circumflex  or  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  hypersesthesia  of  the 
ulnar.    In  these  respects  there  is  every  possible  variety. 

A  severe  blow  inflicted  on  the  Bonwl  or  the  Lnmlier  Region  may  induce 
more  or  less  complete  paraplegia.  In  some  cases  the  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs  has  been  complete  and  instantaneous  ;  and  has  affected  both  sensation 
and  motion,  with  loss  of  power  over  the  sphincters.  In  other  cases  there  has 
been  only  paralysis  of  motion,  sensation  continuing  perfect  or  being  in  excess. 
The  reverse  has  been  met  with,  but  less  frequently  and  less  completely ;  there 
being  loss  of  sensation,  and  impairment,  though  not  complete  loss,  of  power 
over  motion.  One  leg  is  frequently  more  severely  affected  than  the  other.  Or 
the  two  legs  may  be  unequally  affected  as  to  sensation  and  motion  ;  both 
sensation  and  motion  being  impaired,  but  in  varying  degrees  in  the  two  limbs. 
There  may  be  complete  loss  of  power  over  the  sphincters  both  of  the  bladder 
and  anus,  with  incontinence  or  retention  of  nrine  and  faeces  ;  or  the  loss  of 
power  may  be  confined  to  the  bladder,  which  is  especially  the  case  when 
there  is  paralysis  of  motion  rather  than  of  sensation  in  the  lower  limbs.  The 
state  of  the  urine  will  vary.  If  there  be  no  retention,  it  will  continue  acid. 
When  there  is  retention,  the  urine  usually  IxK^omes  alkaline,  but  sometimes, 
even  when  there  is  complete  retention,  it  remains  strongly  acid  ;  and  Ollivier 
noted  the  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  one  case  of  retention,  that  there 
was  an  enormous  formation  of  uric  acid,  so  that  the  catheter  became  loaded 
with  it.  Priapism  does  not  occur  in  concussion,  while  it  does  so  often  in  cases 
of  laceration  and  irritation  of  the  cord. 

The  Temperature  of  the  body  generally  falls  below  the  normal  standard, 
often  very  markedly  so  :  the  extremities  and  the  mouth  being  especially  cold. 
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When  tested  by  the  thennometer,  in  the  month  or  axilla,  the  temperature  will 
often  be  found  to  be  from  four  or  six  degrees  below  the  normal  standard  ;  but 
when  the  thermometer,  which  perhaps  marked  only  90**  P.  in  the  axilla,  is 
placed  in  the  rectum,  it  will  be  found  to  rise  above  normal  to  99°  or  lOO*"  F. 
This  is  very  important  as  shewing  that  the  whole  body  is  not  uniformly  of  a 
lower  temperature  than  normal.  It  points  rather  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
vaso-motor  action  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  than  to  any  direct  influence 
exerted  by  the  spinal  cord,  and  may  be  connected  with  that  condition  of 
abdominal  congestion  which  is  so  common  a  sequence  of  these  injuries. 

The  Secondary  Symptonui  of  severe  concussion  of  the  spine  are  usually 
those  of  developing  inflammation  in  the  meninges  and  in  the  cord 
itself.  They  consist  of  pain  in  some  part  or  parts  of  the  spine,  greatly  in- 
creased by  pressure  and  motion,  and  rigidity  of  the  vertebral  column,  the 
patient  moving  it  as  a  whole.  The  pain  is  greatly  increased  by  all  movemeuts, 
but  especially  by  those  of  rotation.  It  frequently  extends  as  a  line  down  the 
limbs  or  as  a  circle  round  the  body,  giving  the  sensation  of  a  cord  tied 
tightly. 

If  the  case  go  on  to  the  development  of  acute  inflammation  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cord,  spasms  of  a  serious  character  come  on  ;  at  first,  usually  of 
the  nature  of  trismus  ;  then  general  spasms  of  the  body  and  limbs,  mostly 
followed  by  speedy  death  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  their  repetition. 

If  the  inflammation  become  chronic  or  subacute,  permanent  alieratums 
in  the  stniciiire  of  the  cord  will  ensue,  leading  to  incurable  paralytic  afiections, 
usually  confined  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  associated  with  great  and  deep- 
seated  derangement  of  the  general  health. 

WhitB  softening  of  the  cord^  nnassociated  with  signs  of  inflammation  of  it  or 
its  membranes,  may  be  the  result  of  a  blow  on  the  back.  In  this  condition 
paralysis  of  sensation  or  motion,  often  accompanied  by  peculiar  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  may  come  on,  and  ultimately  advance  to  general  paralysis. 

Causes  of  Beatli. — Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  from  a  severe  and  direct 
blow  upon  the  back  may  prove  fatal  at  very  different  periods,  depending  partly 
on  the  situation  of  the  blow,  and  in  a  great  measure  on  the  lesions  to  which  it 
has  given  rise.  Sudden  and  fatal  paralysis  has  often  occurred,  without  leavin 
after  death  any  lesion  of  the  cord  that  could  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  death. 
Abercrombie  says,  "  Concussion  of  the  cord  may  be  speedily  fatal  withont 
producing  any  morbid  appearance  that  can  be  detected  on  dissection.*^  And 
he  refers  to  a  case  related  by  Boyer,  and  four  recorded  by  Frank,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  remark. 

In  other  cases,  the  fatal  result  may  be  occasioned  by  direct  and  demonstrable 
injury  of  the  spine  or  cord.  There  appear  to  be  four  forms  of  lesion  that  will 
lead  to  death  in  spinal  concussion  from  direct  severe  \iolence. 

1.  Haemorrhage  within  the  spinal  canal : — a.  Between  the  vertebrae  and 
the  dura  mater  ;  h.  Between  the  membranes  and  the  cord  ;  e.  In  both  situa- 
tions. In  these  respects,  intravertebral  extravasations  resemble  closely  those 
which  occur  as  the  result  of  injury  within  the  cranium. 

2.  Laceration  of  the  pia  mater  and  hernia  of  the  cord. 
A.  Extravasation  into  the  substance  of  the  oord. 

4.  Inflammation,  and,  perhaps,  suppuration  of  the  meninges,  with  softening 
and  disintegration  of  the  substance  of  the  cord.  This  disint^ration  is,  doubt- 
less, of  an  acute  and  probably  inflammatory  character. 


or 
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Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  from  a  direct  and  severe  injory  of  the  back 
may  terminate  also  in  complete  recovery  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  or  in 
incomplete  recovery.  The  probability  of  the  termination  in  recovery  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  actual  severity  of  the  inmiediate  symptoms  that  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  accident,  as  on  their  persistence.  If  they  continue 
beyond  a  certain  time,  changes  will  take  place  in  the  cord  and  its  membranes 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  proper  exercise  of  its  functions, 

Ziynrias  of  the  Varteliral  Column  in  Conenssion. — In  concussion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  lesion  of  the  cord,  serious  injury 
inflicted  on  the  ligamentous  and  bony  structures  of  the  vertebral  column. 
This  injury,  however,  must  be  considered  as  an  accidental  complication,  as  it 
does  not  nU»arily  occasion,  or  even  aggravate,  the  mischief  done  t^  the 
cord.  Thus  the  Ugaments  may  be  torn  through  so  as  to  allow  partial  separa^ 
tion  of  contiguous  vertebrae ;  or,  a  vertebra  may  be  fractured,  but  without  any 
displacement  of  the  broken  fragments,  or  other  sign  by  which  it  is  possible 
during  life  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  the  parts 
external  to  the  cord.  In  this  respect  injuries  of  the  spine  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  head ;  their  chief  importance  depending  on  the  amount  of  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  contained  parts.  In  the  spine,  as  in  the  head,  it  will  some- 
times be  found  after  death  from  what  appears  to  be,  and  in  reality  is,  simple 
injury  of  the  nervous  ocntres,  that  the  veA*tebral  colunm  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  skull  in  the  other,  has  suffered  an  amount  of  injury  unsuspected  during 
life ;  and  which,  though  it  may  not  in  any  way  have  determined  the  fatal 
result,  yet  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  violence  to  which  the  parts  have 
been  subjected,  and  the  intensity  of  the  disorganizing  shock  that  they  have 
suffered.  There  is,  however,  a  very  essential  difference  between  the  spine  and 
the  head.  A  simple  fhicture  of  the  cranium  may  be  of  no  moment,  except  so  flir 
as  the  violence  that  has  occasioned  it  may  have  influenced  the  brain.  In  the 
Kpine,  the  case  is  not  parallel ;  for,  as  the  vertebral  column  is  the  centre  of 
support  to  the  body,  its  function  in  this  respect  will  be  lost  when  it  is  broken ; 
even  though  the  spinal  cord  may  not  have  been  injured  by  the  edges  of  the 
fractured  vertebrse,  but  simply  violently  and  fatally  concussed  by  the  same 
force  that  broke  the  spine. 

Boyer  noticed  the  very  interesting  practical  fact,  that,  when  the  interspinoiis 
ligaments  were  ruptured  in  consequence  of  forcible  flexion  of  the  spine  for- 
wards, no  fatal  consequences  usually  ensued,  the  integrity  of  the  parts  being 
restored  by  rest ;  but  that,  when  the  ligamenta  subflava  were  torn  through, 
and  the  arches  separated,  paraplegia  and  death  followed.  This  he  attributed 
to  stretching  of  the  spinal  cord.  Sir  G.  Bell,  however,  with  great  acuteness, 
has  pointed  out  the  error  of  this  explanation,  and  states  that  *'  it  is  the  progress 
of  the  inflammation  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  not  the  pressure  or  the  extension 
of  it,  which  makes  these  cases  of  subluxation  and  breach  of  the  tube  fatal/' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  explanation  is  the  correct  one ;  and  that, 
when  once  the  spinal  canal  is  forcibly  torn  open,  &tal  inflammation  will  spread 
to  the  meninges  and  to  the  medulla  itself. 

SfBMSts  of  fllight  Blows. — The  consideration  of  the  effects  that  may  be 
produced  on  the  spinal  cord  by  slight  blofvs,  whether  applied  to  the  back  or  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  body,  has  long  arrested  the  attention  of  observant  prac- 
titioners. Abercrombie,  writing  in  1829,  says,  that  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  cord  and  its  membranes  '^  may  supervene  upon  very  slight  injuries  of  the 
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spine."  He  says  also :  "  Every  injury  of  the  spine  should  be  considered  as 
deserving  of  minute  attention.  The  more  immediate  cause  of  anxiety  in  sach 
cases  is  inflammatory  action^  which  may  be  of  an  acute  or  chronic  kind ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  may  advance  in  a  very  insidious  manner  even  after  in- 
juries that  were  of  so  slight  a  kind  that  they  attracted  at  the  time  little  or  no 
attention."  Nothing  can  be  clearer  and  more  positive  than  this  statement. 
These  remarks  of  Abercrombie  are  confirmed  by  Ollivier,  by  Bell,  and  by  other 
writers  on  such  injuries. 

Concussion  fboh  Indibect  Violence. — There  is  a  class  of  cases  of  an 
extremely  insidious  and  protracted  character,  in  which  the  patient  has  re- 
ceived no  blow  or  injury  upon  the  head  or  spine,  but  the  whole  system  has 
had  a  severe  shake  or  shock,,  in  consequence  of  which  disease  is  developed  in 
the  spinal  cord,  perhaps  eventually  extending  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
These  cases  are  more  frequent  in  railway  than  in  other  injuries ;  but  they 
occasionally  occur  in  consequence  of  ordinary  accidents. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  injuries  of  the 
spinal  cord  is,  the  disproportion  between  the  accident  and  the  mischief  pro- 
duced thereby.  Not  only  do  most  serious,  progressive,  and  persistent  symptoms 
of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  often  develop  themselves  after  apparently  slight 
injuries,  but  frequently  when  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  external  lesion. 
The  shake  or  jar  inflicted  on  the  spine  when  a  person  jumping  from  the  height 
of  a  few  feet  comes  to  the  ground  suddenly  and  hea^dly  on  his  heels  or  in  a 
sitting  posture,  has  been  well  known  to  Surgeons  as  a  not  uncommon  canse  of 
spinal  weakness  and  debility.  It  is  the  same  in  railway  accidents ;  the  shock 
to  which  the  patient  is  subjected  being  often  followed  by  a  train  of  slowly 
progressive  symptoms,  indicative  of  concussion  and  subsequent  irritation  and 
inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  symptoms  of  spinal  concussion  seldom 
occur  when  a  serious  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  one  of  the  limbs,  unless  the 
spine  itself  have  at  the  same  time  been  directly  and  severely  stmck.  A  person 
who  by  any  ordinary  accident  has  one  of  his  limbs  fractured  or  dislocated 
necessarily  sustains  a  very  severe  shock  ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  that 
the  spinal  cord  or  the  brain  has  been  injm-iously  influenced.  It  would  appear 
as  if  the  violence  of  the  shock  expends  itself  in  the  production  of  the  fracture 
or  the  dislocation,  and  that  a  jar  of  the  more  delicate  nervous  structures  is 
thus  avoided.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  injury  sustained 
by  a  watch  by  falling  on  the  ground.  A  watchmaker  once  told  me  that,  if  the 
glass  be  broken,  the  works  arc  rarely  damaged ;  if  the  glass  escape  unbroken, 
the  jar  of  the  fall  will  usually  be  found  to  have  stopped  the  movement. 

How  these  jars,  shakes,  sliocks,  or  concussions  of  the  spinal  cord  directly 
influence  its  action,  I  cannot  say  with  certainty.  When  a  magnet  is  struck  a 
heavy  blow  with  a  hammer,  the  magnetic  force  is  jarred,  shaken,  or  concussed 
out  of  the  iron.  So,  if  the  spine  be  severely  jarred,  shaken,  or  concnased  by  a 
blow  or  shock  of  any  kind  communicated  to  the  body,  we  flnd  that  the  nervous 
force  is  to  a  certain  extent  shaken  out  of  the  man,  and  that  he  has  in  some  way 
lost  nervous  power.  What  immediate  change,  if  any,  has  taken  place  in  the 
nervous  structure  to  occasion  that  effect,  we  no  more  know  than  what  change 
happens  to  a  magnet  when  struck. 

There  is  a  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  of  the  following  character  s^>metimea 
met  with  in  concussion  of  the  spine,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  occur.    Tho 
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patient  struck  on  the  lower  dorsal  region  feels  as  if  an  electric  shock  had 
passed  through  him  ;  he  becomes  feeble,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand  or  walk. 
He  takes  to  his  bed,  and  for  several  days  passes  scarcely  any  urine,  micturating 
only  once  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  There  is  no  distension  of  the 
bladder  from  retention  ;  but  little  or  no  urine  is  secreted.  On  passing  the 
catheter  the  bladder  will  be  fonnd  to  contain  not  more  than  from  six  to  eight 
ounces.  The  cutaneous  sensibility  of  the  lower  extremities  is  graduidly 
diminished  until  it  becomes  entirely  lost.  There  is  no  refiiex  movement  on 
tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  no  electric  sensibility,  ufiually  as  high  as  the 
Imees ;  sometimes  the  ansBsthesia  extends  much  higher.  The  patellar  reflex, 
electric  irritability  and  muscular  tonicity  continue  for  a  time  unimpaired, 
perhaps  exaggerated,  then  decline,  paresis  of  the  lower  Hmbs  setting  in.  The 
temperature  of  the  extremities  and  mouth  falls  much  below  normal.  The 
patient  becomes  ansemic,  wastes,  and  is  emotional,  a  hysteiical  condition 
developing.  This  state  may  continue  for  many  months,  a  year,  or  two  even, 
with  many  intercurring  neurotic  phenomena.  But  however  hopeless  the  ckse 
may  appear,  recovery  may  be  anticipated  with  confidence,  though  some  years 
onay  elapse  before  this  is  complete. 

Seeondasj  Sifecta. — ^Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  primary  change 
that  is  produced  in  the  spinal  cord  by  a  concussion,  the  secondary  effects  are 
•clearly  inflammatory,  and  are  identical  with  those  phenomena  that  have  been 
•described  by  Ollivier,  Abercrombie,  and  others,  as  dependent  on  chronic 
meningitis  of  the  cord,  and  subacute  myelitis. 

One  of  the  most  renaarkable  phenomena  attendant  upon  this  class  of  cases 
is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  the  sufierer  is  usually 
'quite  unconscious  that  any  serious  accident  has  happened  to  him.  The 
fieriad  of  the  supervention  of  the  more  iserious,  persistent,  and  positive 
-symptoms  of  spinal  lesion  will  vary  greatly.  Most  commonly,  after  the  first 
:and  immediate  efibcts  of  the  accident  have  passed  off,  there  is  a  period  of  com- 
parative ease,  and  of  remission  of  the  symptoms,  during  which  the  patient 
imagines  that  he  will  speedily  regain  his  health  and  strength.  This  period 
may  last  for  many  weeks,  possibly  for  two  or  three  months.  Although  there 
is  often  this  long  interval  between  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
and  the  supervention  of  the  more  distressing  symptoms,  it  will  be  found,  on 
<;lo8e  inquiry,  tJiat  there  has  never  been  an  interval  of  complete  restoration  to 
health.  His  friends  remark,  and  he  feels  that  ''  he  is  not  the  man  he  was.'" 
He  has  lost  bodily  energy,  mental  capacity,  and  business  aptitude.  He  looks 
ill  and  worn  ;  often  becomes  irritable  and.  easily  fatigued.  He  still  believes 
that  he  has  sustained  no  serious  or  permanent  hurt,  and  so  long  as  he  is  at 
rest,  he  will  feel  tolerably  well ;  but  any  attempt  at  ordinary  exertion  of  body 
or  mind  brings  back  all  those  feelings  or  indications  of  nervous  prostration 
and  irritation  characteristic  of  these  injuries  ;  and  to  them  will  gradually  be 
superadded  more  serious  symptoms  which  evidently  proceed  from  a  chronic 
disease  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes.  After  a  lapse  of  several  mouths — from 
three  to  six — the  patient  will  find  that  he  is  slowly  but  steadily  becoming 
worse,  and  he  then,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  l)ecomes  aware  of  the  serious 
and  deep-seated  injury  that  his  ners'ous  system  has  sustained. 

The  countenance  is  usually  pallid,  sometimes  even  livid,  and  has  a  peculiarly 
careworn,  expressionless  look — the  patient  generally  looking  much  older  than 
he  really  is,  or  than  he  did  before  the  accident.    I  have,  however,  seen  instances 
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of  flashing  of  the  face,  apparently  due  to  lesion  of  the  sympathetic  and  dis** 
turbance  of  its  vaso-motor  action. 

In  aU  cases  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  followed  by  secondary  con- 
sequences, it  will  be  found  that  the  brain  participates,  after  a  time,  in  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  The  thoughts  are  conflued. 
The  patient  cannot  concentrate  his  ideas  so  as  to  carry  out  a  connected 
line  of  reasoning ;  he  attempts  to  read,  but  is  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  book  or 
paper  after  a  few  minutes*  attempt  at  perusal.  All  buainesa-aptitude  is  loet ; 
partly  from  impairment  of  memory,  partly  ftom  confusion  of  thought  and 
inability  to  concentrate  ideas  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  The  temper 
often  becomes  changed  for  the  worse,  the  patient  being  fretful,  irritable,  and 
in  some  way — difficult  perhaps  to  define,  but  easily  appreciated  by  those  aroond 
him — altered  in  character. 

The  skej)  is  disturbed,  restless,  and  broken.  The  patient  wakes  up  in 
sudden  alarm ;  dreams  much  ;  the  dreams  are  distressing  and  horrible. 

The  head  is  usually  of  its  natural  temperature,  but  sometimes  hot.  The 
patient  complains  of  various  uneasy  sensations  in  it ;  of  pain,  tension,  weight* 
or  throbbing  ;  of  giddiness  ;  of  a  confused  or  strained  feeling  in  it ;  and  fire* 
quently  of  loud  and  incessant  noises,  described  as  roaring,  rushing,  rii^ng, 
singing,  sawing,  rumbling,  or  thundering.  These  noises  vary  in  intensity  at 
different  periods  of  the  day ;  but,  if  once  they  occur,  they  are  never  entirely 
absent,  and  arc  a  source  of  great  distress. 

The  organs  of  special  sense  usually  become  more  or  less  seriously  affected, 
being  sometimes  over-sensitive  and  irritable,  whilst  at  others  their  functions 
are  impaired  or  perverted.  In  many  cases  we  find  a  combination  of  all  these 
conditions  in  the  same  organ.  Vision  may  be  affected  in  various  ways  and 
in  very  different  degrees.  These  affections  of  the  eye  are  so  characteristic  and 
important  that  they  will  be  described  separately  further  on. 

The  hearing  may  be  variously  affected*  Not  only  does  the  patient  commonly 
complain  of  the  noises  in  the  head  and  ears  that  have  already  been  described, 
but  the  ears,  like  the  eyes,  may  be  over-sensitive  or  too  dull.  One  ear  la 
frequently  over-sensitive,  whilst  the  other  is  less  acute  than  it  was  before  the 
accident.  Loud  and  sudden  noises  are  peculiarly  distressing  to  these  patients. 
Taste  and  smell  are  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  perverted. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  impaired.  The  patient  cannot  pick  up  a  pin,  cannot 
button  his  dress,  cannot  feel  the  difference  between  diffia^nt  textures,  as  cloth 
and  velvet.  He  loses  the  sense  of  weighty  and  cannot  teU,  for  instance,  whether 
a  sovcrei"^  or  a  shilling  is  balanced  on  his  finger.  J^^eech  is  rarely  affected. 
The  attitude  is  stiff  and  unbending.  The  patient  holds  himself  very  erect, 
usually  walks  straight  forwards,  as  if  afraid  or  unable  to  turn  to  either  side. 
The  movements  of  the  head  or  trunk,  or  both,  do  not  possess  their  natural  free- 
dom. There  may  be  pain  or  difficulty  in  moving  the  head  in  the  antero- 
posterior direction,  or  in  rotating  it ;  or  all  movements  may  be  attended  by  ao 
much  pain  and  difficulty  that  the  patient  is  afiraid  to  attempt  them,  and  hence 
keeps  the  head  in  an  attitude  of  immobility.  The  movements  of  the  tnink 
are  often  equally  restrained,  especially  in  the  lumbar  region.  Flexion  for- 
wards, backwards,  or  sideways,  is  painful,  difficulty  and  may  be  impoanble ; 
flexion  backwards  is  usually  most  complained  of.  If  the  patient  be  desired 
to  stoop  and  pick  anything  off  the  gi'ound,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  in 
the  usiml  way,  but  bends  down  on  the  knee  and  so  reaches  the  ground.    If 
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he  be  laid  horizontallj,  and  told  to  raise  himself  into  the  sitting  posture, 
without  the  use  of  his  hands,  he  will  be  unable  to  do  it. 

The  Biate  of  the  spine  will  be  f  onnd  to  be  the  real  cause  of  these  symptoms. 
On  examining  it  by  pressure,  by  percussion,  or  by  the  application  of  the  hot 
Sponge,  it  wiU  be  found  that  it  is  painful,  and  that  its  sensibility  is  exalted 
at  one,  two,  or  three  points.  These  are  usually  the  upper  cervical,  the  middle 
dorsal,  and  the  Inmbar  regions.  The  exact  vertebrsd  that  are  idSected  vary 
necessarily  in  different  cases ;  but  the  exalted  sensibility  always  includes  two, 
and  usually  three,  at  each  of  these  points*  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
that  is  occasioned  by  any  movement  of  the  trunk  in  the  way  of  flexion  or 
rotation,  that  the  spine  loses  its  natural  suppleness,  and  moves  as  a  whole — 
as  if  cut  out  of  one  solid  piece — instead  of  with  its  usual  flexibility. 

The  movements  of  the  head  vpon  the  npper  cervicul  vertehriz  are  variously 
afiected.  In  some  cases,  the  head  moves  freely  in  all  directions,  without  pain 
or  stiffness.  In  other  cases,  the  greatest  agony  is  induced  if  the  Surgeon  take 
the  head  between  his  hands  and  bend  it  forwards  or  rotate  it ;  the  articulations 
between  the  occipital  bone,  the  atlas,  and  the  axis,  being  evidently  inflamed. 
The  pam  is  usually  confined  to  the  vertebral  colunm,  and  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  transverse  processes,  but,  in  some  instances,  it  extends  widely 
over  the  back  on  both  sides,  and  seems  to  correspond  with  the  distribution 
of  the  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves.  In  these  cases,  from  the 
musculo-cutaneous  distribution  of  these  nerves,  the  pain  is  superficial  and 
cutaneous  as  well  as  deeply  seated. 

The  muscles  of  Oie  hack  are  usually  unaffected ;  but  in  some  cases,  where  the 
muscular  1)ranches  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  affected,  they  may  become  very 
irritable  and  spasmodically  contracted,  so  that  their  outlines  are  very  distinct. 

The  gait  of  the  patient  is  characteristic.  He  walks  more  or  less  unsteadily, 
generally  uses  a  stick,  or,  if  deprived  of  that,  is  apt  to  lay  his  hand  on  any 
article  of  furniture  that  is  near  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  himself. 
He  keeps  his  feet  somewhat  apart,  so  as  to  increase  the  basis  of  support,  and 
consequently  walks  in  a  straddling  manner.  As  one  leg  is  often  weaker  than 
the  other,  he  totters  somewhat,  and  raises  the  foot  but  slightly  off  the  ground, 
so  that  the  heel  is  apt  to  touch.  He  seldom  drags  the  toe  ;  but,  as  he  walks 
flat-footed  as  it  were  on  one  side,  the  heel  drags.  This  peculiar  straddling, 
tottering,  unsteady  gait,  with  the  spine  rigid,  the  head  erect,  and  looking 
straight  forwards,  gives  the  patient  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  walks  blind- 
folded. The  patient  cannot  generally  stand  equally  well  on  either  foot.  One 
leg  usually  gives  way  immediately  under  him  if  he  attempt  to  stand  on  it.  He 
often  cannot  raise  himself  on  his  toes,  or  stand  on  them,  without  inmiediately 
tottering  forwards.  His  power  of  walking  is  always  very  hmited,  seldom 
exceeding  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  at  the  utmost.  He  cannot  ride,  even  if  much  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so  before  the  accident.  There  is  usually  considerable  difB- 
culty  in  going  up  and  down  stairs — more  difficulty  in  going  do^n  than  up. 
The  patient  is  obliged  to  support  himself  by  holding  on  to  the  balusters,  and 
often  brings  both  feet  together  on  the  same  step. 

A  sensation  as  of  a  cord  tied  round  the  teaist,  with  occasional  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm,  giving  rise  to  a  catch  in  the  breathing,  or  hiccup,  is  sometimes  met 
with,  and  is  very  distressing  when  it  does  occur. 

The  nervous  power  of  the  limbs  will  be  found  to  be  variously  modified,  and 
will  generally  be  so  to  very  different  degrees  in  the  different  liml)s.    Some- 
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times  one  limb  oiilj  is  affected ;  in  other  cases  the  arm  and  leg  on  one  side^ 
or  both  legs  onlj,  or  the  arm  and  both  legs,  or  all  four  limbs,  are  the  seat 
of  nneasy  sensations.  There  is  the  greatest  possible  variety  in  these  respects^ 
dep^dent  of  course  entirely  upon  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  lesion  that 
has  been  inflicted  upon  or  induced  in  the  spinal  cord.  Sensation  or  motion 
may  be  affected  ;  or  boUi  may  suffer,  either  alike  or  in  unequal  d^rees* 
Sei)sation  and  motion  may  both  be  seriously  impaired  in  one  limb,  or  sensa- 
tion in  one  and  motion  in  another.  The  paralysis  is  seldom  complete.  It 
may  become  so  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  after  soyei^al  years  ;  but  for  the 
first  year  or  two  it  is  almost  always  partial.  It  is  sometimes  incompletely 
recovered  from,  especially  so  far  as  sensation  is  concerned. 

The  loss  of  motor  power  is  especially  marked  in  the  legs,  and  more  often  in 
the  extensor  than  in  the  flexor  muscles.  The  extensor  of  the  great  toe  is> 
especially  apt  to  suffer.  The  hand  and  arm  are  less  frequently  the  seat  of 
loss  of  motor  power  than  the  leg  and  foot ;  but  the  muscles  of  the  baU  of  the 
thumb,  or  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  may  be  affected.  The  loss  of  motor 
power  in  the  foot  and  leg  is  best  tested  by  the  application  of  the  galvanic 
current,  so  as  to  compare  the  irritability  of  the  same  muscles  of  the  opposite 
limbs.  The  electric  test  is  not  under  the  influence  of  the  patient's  will ;  and 
a  very  true  estimate  can  thus  be  made  of  the  loss  of  contractility  in  any  given 
set  of  muscles.  The  loss  of  motor  power  in  the  hand  is  best  tested  by  the 
force  of  the  patient's  grasp.  This  may  be  roughly  estimated  by  telling  him  to 
squeeze  the  Surgeon's  lingers,  first  with  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other,  or 
more  accurately  by  means  of  the  dynamometer,  which  shows  on  an  index  the 
precise  amount  of  pressure  exercised  in  grasping.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  motor  power  in  the  Ic^  that  those  pecuUaritics  of  gait  which 
have  been  abo\  e  described  are  met  with,  and  they  are  most  marked  when  tlie 
amount  of  loss  is  une(|ual  in  the  two  limbs. 

Modification  or  diminuiioti  of  smsation  in  the  limbs  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  phenomena  in  these  cases.  In  many  instances  the  sensibility  is  a  good 
deal  augmented,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages.  The  patient  complains  of 
shooting  })ains  down  the  limbs,  like  stabs,  darts,  or  electrical  shocks.  The 
surface  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  over-sensitive  in  places  on  the  back  ;  or,  in 
various  parts  of  the  limbs,  hot,  burning  sensations  are  experienced.  After  a 
time  these  sensations  give  place  to  various  others,  which  are  very  differently 
described  by  patients.  Tingling,  a  feeling  of  '^  pins  and  needles,"  a  heavy 
sensation,  its  if  the  limb  were  asleep,  creeping  sensations  down  the  back  and 
along  the  nerves,  and  formication,  are  all  commonly  complained  of.  These 
sensations  are  often  confined  to  one  nerve  in  a  limb,  as  the  ulnar  or  the 
musculo-spinJ.  Numbness,  more  or  less  complete,  may  exist  independently  of, 
or  be  associated  with,  all  these  various  modifications  of  sensation.  It  may  be 
confined  to  a  part  of  a  limb,  may  influence  the  whole  of  it,  or  may  extend  to 
several  limbs.  Its  degree  and  extent  are  best  tested  by  Brown-»Seqnard's 
testhesiometer. 

In  determining  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  special  attention  mnst  be 
paid  to  the  tetxdonreflexe^y  and  to  the  ekctric  irriiahiliiy  of  particular  groups  of 
muscles.  It  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  work  to  describe 
the  signiflcance  of  the  various  phenomena  presented  by  these  several  means  of 
diagnosis.  But  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  in  sub-inflammatoiy  and  in- 
flammatory conditions  the  reflex  manifestations  are  more  active  and  the 
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electric  initability  of  muBcles  more  intense  than  natural  *  whilst  when  the 
lesion  of  the  cord  has  advanced  to  disintegration  of  its  substance  they  are  pro- 
portionately diminished  or  lost.  But  in  practice  these  two  conditions  of  in* 
flammation  and  of  disorganization  are  so  frequently  combined  in  varying 
degrees  that  proportionate  modifications  of  reflex  and  electric  phenomena 
oocar.  And  it  is  in  determining  the  value  and  true  significance  of  these  that 
the  diagnostic  skill  of  the  physician  is  shown. 

Coldness  of  one  of  the  extremities,  dependent  upon  loss  of  nervous  power  and 
defective  nutrition,  is  ofi^n  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  may  be  determined 
br  the  thermometer ;  but  in  many  cases  the  sensation  of  coldness  is  far  greater 
to  the  patient  than  it  is  to  the  Surgeon's  hand,  and  not  unfrequently  no  appre- 
ciable  difference  in  the  temperature  of  two  limbs  can  be  determined  by  the 
no^t  delicate  clinical  thermometer,  although  the  patient  experiences  a  very 
iifitinct  and  distressing  sense  of  coldness  in  one  limb. 

The  condition  of  the  limbs  as  to  «t3^,  and  the  state  of  their  rmtseleSy  will  vary 
,Teatlj.  In  some  cases  of  complete  paraplegia,  which  has  lasted  for  years,  it 
us  been  remarked  that  no  diminution  whatever  has  taken  place  in  the  size  of 
he  limbs.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  loss  of  size  in  a  limb  that  is  more  or 
m  completely  paralysed  is  not  the  simple  consequence  of  the  disuse  of  the 
Qoscles ;  or  it  would  always  occur.  But  it  must  arise  firom  some  modification 
f  iunervation,  influencing  the  nutrition  of  the  limb,  independently  of  the  loss 
fits  muscular  activity.  In  most  cases,  however,  where  the  paralytic  condi- 
ion  has  been  of  some  duration,  the  limb,  on  accurate  measurement,  will  be 
imnd  to  be  somewhat  smaller  in  circumference  than  its  fellow  on  the  opposite 
idf'.  Most  conmionly  when  a  limb  dwindles  the  muscles  become  soft,  and  the 
itermoscular  spaces  more  distinct.  Occasionally,  in  advanced  cases,  some 
ontraction  and  rigidity  in  particular  muscles  set  in.  Thus  the  flexors  of  the 
ttle  and  ring  fingers,  the  extensors  of  the  great  toe,  the  deltoid  or  the  muscles 
f  tk  calf,  may  all  become  more  or  less  rigid  and  contracted. 

The  lody  itself  generally  loses  weight ;  and  a  loss  of  weight,  Avhen  the 
atient  ^  rendered  inactive  by  a  semi-paralysed  state,  and  takes  a  fair  quantity 
^good  food,  which  he  digests  sufficiently  well,  may  usually  be  taken  to  be 
Klicative  of  progressive  disease  in  the  nervous  system.  When  the  progress 
^  the  disease  has  been  arrested,  though  the  patient  may  be  permanently 
tiraljiKd,  a  considerable  increase  of  size  and  weight  often  takes  place.  This 
A  phenomenon  of  common  occurrence  in  ordinary  cases  of  paralysis  from 
•^ase  of  the  brain. 

The  condition  of  the  f/enito-urinary  organs  is  seldom  much  deranged  in  the 
Af-^  under  consideration.  Hometimes  there  is  suppression  of  urine  more  or 
w  complete  for  two  or  three  days  ;  retention  very  rarely  occurs.  Sometimes 
•itability  of  the  bladder  is  a  prominent  symptom.  The  urine  generally 
^-lins  its  acidity,  sometimes  markedly,  at  others  but  very  slightly.  As  there 
no  retention,  it  does  not  become  alkaline,  ammoniacal,  or  otherwise 
vosive.  The  sexual  desire  and  power  are  usually  greatly  impaired,  and 
/n  entirely  lost ;  not  invariably  so,  however.  I  have  never  heard  priapism 
napiained  of. 

The  contractility  of  the  sphincter  ani  has  not,  in  any  case  which  I  have 
w^rve'l,  been  so  far  impaired  as  to  lead  to  involuntar}'  escape  of  flatus  or  of 

The  heart  will  often  continue  to  l)eat  in  a  violent  or  tumultuous  manner  for 
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many  montlis  after  the  receipt  of  a  spinal  concussion  or  severe  nervous  shock, 
the  pulse  however  being  feeble.  This  disproportion  between  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action  and  that  of  the  pulse  is  very  marked  in  many  of  these  cases,  and 
is  an  additional  proof  if  any  were  needed  of  the  important  part  played  by  the 
sympathetic  in  these  cases. 

The  Progressiva  Development  of  tlie  vacioiui  vymptoiiui  that  have  just 
been  detailed  extends  usually  ov^r  a  lengthened  period.  In  the  early  stages,  the 
chief  complaint  is  a  sensation  of  lassitude^  weariness,  and  inability  for  mental 
and  physical  exertion.  Then  come  the  pains,  tinglings,  and  numbness  of  the 
limbs ;  next  the  fixed  pain  and  rigidity  of  the  spine ;  then  the  mental  con- 
fusion and  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  the  affection  of  the  organs  of 
sense ;  the  loss  of  motor  power,  and  the  peculiarity  of  gait.  It  is  by  this 
chain  of  symptoms,  which,  though  fluctuating  in  intensity,  is  yet  eoutinuous 
and  unbrokeu,  that  the  injury  sustained,  and  the  illness  subsequently  developed, 
can  be  linked  together  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Impairment  of  Vision  from  Spinal  Zx^nzy.* — One  of  the  most  frequent 
and  most  troublesome  effects  of  spinal  injury  is  a  certain  degree  of  im])airment 
of  vision,  which  assumes  different  characters,  and  comes  on  at  very  varying 
periods  after  the  injury.  Often  a  considerable  interval  intervenes  between  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury  and  the  development  of  theeye-gymptoms ;  and,  if  the 
patient  be  confined  to  bed,  and  be  not  called  upon  to  use  his  eyes,  it  may  be 
long  before  he  discovers  that  their  sight  is  enfeebled.  This  is  moi*e  especially 
apt  to  be  the  case,  as  the  attention  of  the  Surgeon  may  not  be  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  eyes  in  the  first  instance.  The  first  and  most  frequent  symptom 
that  is  complained  of  is  a  dimness  or  weakness  of  the  sight,  so  that  the  patient 
cannot  define  the  outlines  of  small  objects,  and  cannot  see  in  an  obscure  light. 
If  he  attempt  to  read,  he  can  define  the  letters  often  of  the  smallest  print 
for  a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  but  they  soon  run  into  one  another,  become 
obscured  and  blurred,  and  ill-defined.  Glasses  do  not  materially,  if  at  all,  im- 
prove this  condition.  There  is  often  in  the  early  stages  some  slight  inegii- 
larity  in  the  axis  of  the  eyes,  scarcely  amounting,  however,  to  a  squint.  This 
blurring,  or  indistinctness  of  vision,  is  often  more  marked  with  respect  to  near 
than  to  distant  objects.  After  a  time  the  patient  usually  suffers  from  irritabi- 
lity of  the  eyes,  and  cannot  bear  a  strong  light,  even  that  of  an  ordinary 
window,  in  the  daytime,  or  unshaded  gas  or  lamplight.  In  conseiiuenoe  of 
this  irritability  of  the  eyes,  the  brows  become  involuntarily  contracted,  and 
the  patient  acquires  a  peculiar  frown  so  as  to  exclude  light  as  much  as 
possible.  This  intolerance  of  light  may  amount  to  perfect  photoi^obia, 
and  is  then  associated  with  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  and  accompanied 
by  lachrymation.  One  or  both  eyes  may  be  thus  affected.  This  intolerance 
of  light  is  usually  accompanied  by  musoe  volitantes  and  spectra,  rings, 
stars,  spots,  flashes,  and  sparks,  or  an  appearance  of  white-coloured  flame. 
The  appearance  of  a  fixed  luminous  spectrum,  a  line,  circle,  or  coloured 
bar  across  the  field  of  vision,  is  sometimes  complained  of.  There  is  an 
undue  retention  of  the  image  in  many  cases ;  and  where  the  patient  has 
looked  at  any  fixed  object,  such  as  the  sun  or  the  fire,  complementary  spectral 
colours,  often  of  the  most  beautifril  character,  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity, 

•  For  B  fnller  consideration  of  the  Bubject  of  Imvairmfut  of  VUion  v*  a  ConM^vfnrr  qf  IhJ^  ».>«  «/  tf»* 
Sfi'TOHH  Si/ntna,  1  would  nefer  the  reader  to  Leclun:  10,  *'  Cuuca«siion  of  the  JSpiiie,"  lij  tin  AntLor. 
LougnianN,  I8i$i!. 
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progressive  character  of  the  Bymptoms  of  spinal 

'  J!ry        -Ci  ^  *^xed  pain  except  at  one  or  more  points  in  the 

V^"^^       '^--^  ,  '■<^  gradual  occurrence  of  loss  of  sensibility, 

^^"^^.r^  .       '''    ,  •'  supervention  of  impairment  or  loss  of 

U<^^^^<i\             '  'iptoms  that  do  not  occur  in  rheuma- 

^%^^y<^^  >  "atively  easy ;  the  more  so,  when 

y^^  ^^    '^'    ^  '^^  ^^^  concomitant  articular 

^^^^^,^^»;.  ^y.  •  .  '>ntinue  acid,  it  does  not 


'    <^^  ^^o  '^        V    ••  -ntly  seen  concussion 

^^^^''.^  '    ..    ^,  '    .    ■  .1;  and  it  has  always 


t'  diagnosis  could  easily  be 

'     %^^  'V^  '<•    ''-..%  ->  local  form,  is  a  disease  of 

^"^X^^^^^s  '^t/j.   ^  *^  -^'  *'^*^  ^^  ^'t®  middle-aged  and 

v^^'^ ^  ^  ^  *'  emotional  disposition  rather  than 

^  ^^  ousinesQ.    It  is  a  disease  that  runs  no 

^^  .umes  no  permanence  of  action,  that  is 


^/^*  0  degree,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  symptoms  j 

^  .  violent  outbreaks  of  an  emotional  character,  or 

a  local  symptoms ;  but  that  is  equally  characterized 
jiuplete  intermissions  of  its  various  phenomena.  This 
.iliat  we  see  in  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  in  the 
^o-myelitis ;  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  unreasonable  to  call 
^  tfCeria  in  which  a  man  active  in  mind,  accustomed  to  self-control, 
business,  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  after  the 
.  o/a  severe  shock,  finds  himself  affected  by  a  train  of  symptoms  indi* 
-  of  serious  and  deep-seated  injury  to  the  nervous  system.    In  reality, 
Te  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  between  chronic 
:mn$^myeiitis  and  hysteria.    The  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  their  slow 
reiopiDent,  their  progressive  increase  in  severity,  notwithstanding  occasional 
^taatioiis  and  intermissions  in  intensity,  the  invariable  presence  of  more  or 
'  paralysis  of  sensation,  or  of  motion,  or  both,  will  easily  enable  the 
^rfcoQ  to  judge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.    That  mental  emotion  is 
ngiooally  manifested  by  an  unfortunate  hidividual  who  has  been  seriously 
u^  by  an  accident  which  tends  to  shake  his  whole  nervous  system,  can 
ttly  be  matter  of  surprise ;  but  the  tenn  '^hysteria,"  elastic  as  it  is,  cannot,, 
^>P^{H  to  me,  be  strained  so  far  as  to  include  this  condition  ;  and  even  if 
e  considered  applicable  to  the  patient's  mental  state,  it  can  in  no  way  be 
^  upon  as  the  cause  of  those  bodily  sufferings  and  disabilities  which 
titate  the  most  important  and  serious  part  of  the  disease, 
Sjphilomm   of  thm  Cord  aad  its   MembraaM  is  a  condition  that 
(•e  confomided    with  the  effects  of  concussion,  and  when    it  alreadv 
i  its  symptoms    may  be  greatly  aggravated,  or  the  disease  called  into 
ity  by  the  injiuy.    In  these  cases  the  antecedent  history,  and  the  con- 
ant    evidence    of  constitutional  syphilis   in  one   of   its  minor  forms 
ps  will  determine  the  diagnosis. 

<x;xo8i8. — The  prognosis  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  that  of  the 
"utire  meningo-myelituB  is  a  question  of  extreme  interest  in  a  niedico- 
p^^int  of  view,  and  is  often  involved  in  much  difficulty. 
•  prrignosis  require?  to  be  made  with  regard,  first  to  the  life,  and  secondly 
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torj  affection  propagated  from  the  intracranial  portion  of  the  ncrvons  appa- 
ratus towards  its  periphery,  and  thus  inducing  morbid  changes  in  the  optio 
nerve  and  its  disc,  we  find  that  the  ophthaUnoscope  reveals  changes  in  the 
fundus  of  the  eye.  "  The  disc,"  says  "Wharton  Jones,  "  is  seen  to  be  whitish 
and  somewhat  congested ;  the  retinal  veins  are  large,  though  the  fundus 
usually  presents  an  ansemic  aspect,  with  perhaps  some  pigmentous  degenera- 
tion of  the  retina  romid  the  disc." 

One  or  other  of  these  conditions  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  spinal 
injury.  Allbutt  says :  '*  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  disturbance  of  the  optic 
disc  and  its  neighbourhood  is  seen  to  follow  disturbance  of  the  spine,  with 
sufficient  frequency  and  uniformity  to  establisii  the  probability  of  a  caosal 
relation  between  the  two  events."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  13  cases  of 
chronic  spinal  disease  following  accident,  he  found  8  cases  of  sympathetic 
disorder  of  the  eye.  My  experience  fully  accords  with  that  of  Allbutt.  I 
find  that  of  60  cases  of  obscure  spinal  injury,  without  fracture  or  dislcwatiom^ 
that  I  have  consecutively  examined,  there  was  inii^airment  of  vision  in  42 
instances. 

Allbutt  makes  the  intei'esting  remark,  which  will  l^e  su^^rted  by  the 
experience  of  all  Surgeons,  that,  in  the  severer  fonns  of  spinal  injury,  those 
thiit  prove  fatal  in  a  few  weeks,  evidences  of  eye-disease  are  not  met  with.  Of 
17  such  cases  he  found  no  evidence  of  eye-disease  in  any  one  instance.  This 
observation  affords  a  most  complete  answer  to  an  objection  that  has  often  been 
urged,  that  as  symi)athetic  affection  of  the  eye  is  rarely  met  with  in  severe 
injuries  of  the  spine,  such  as  fractures  and  displacement  of  the  vertebra  with 
traumatic  lesion  of  the  cord,  its  occurrence  in  the  less  immediately  severe  and 
more  obscure  forms  of  injury  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct  lesolt 
of  the  spinal  mischief.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  observations  of 
Allbutt,  which  I  can  entirely  confirm,  that  it  is  in  these  very  ciscs  that  it  is  met 
with*  That  a  certain  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  exercises  a  direct  influence  cm  the 
eyes,  has  been  incontestably  established  by  the  experiments  of  modem  physio-* 
legists.  Budge  and  Waller,  in  1851,  demonstrated  that  the  filaments  of  the 
sympathetic  that  supply  the  eye  take  their  origin  from  that  part  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  is  contiguous  to  the  origin  of  the  first  pair  of  dorsal  nerves  ;  and 
that  the  portion  of  the  spinal  axis  which  extends  from  the  fifth  cervical  to  the 
sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  and,  according  to  Brown-Sequard,  as  far  as  the  twelfth 
dorsal,  possesses  a  distinct  infiuence  on  the  organs  of  vision.  Hence  by  these 
physiolc^sts  it  has  been  termed  the  ^^cilio-spinal,"  and  hy  Claude  Bernard  the 
^^  oculo-spinal "  axis.  It  has  been  determined  as  the  result  of  nnmerons  experi- 
ments, that  partial  division  of  this  cilio-spinal  axis  exercises  Mirious  disturb- 
ing influences  on  the  size  of  the  pupils,  (m  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
conjmictiva,  and  i)robably  of  the  deeper  ocular  tissues,  and  on  the  state  of  the 
blood-vesseh  of  the  ear,  exactly  similar  to  those  that  are  occasioned  by 
section  of  the  ce^^•ical  sympathetic.  The  conclusion  that  must  neoeaBarily  be 
dednced  from  these  olmervations  is,  that  this  portion  of  the  spinal  cord — the 
oculo-spiml  axis — includes  witliin  itself  both  vaso-motor  and  ocnlo-pnpiUaiy 
filaments  which  are  connected  with  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic. 
Clande  Bernard  has  ix)inted  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  vaso-motor  and 
the  ocnlo-pupillar}'  nerves  possess  different  refiex  actions.  By  dividing  the 
first  two  dorso-spinal  nx)ts,  he  finds  that  the  ocnlo-pupillar  phenomena  are 
produced  without  occasioning  the  vaso-motor  effet^ts  of  vascular  injection  and 
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increase  of  temperature ;  whereas^  by  dividing  the  ascending  sympathetic 
filament  between  the  second  and  third  ribs,  the  vaso-motor  phenomena  are 
developed  in  the  head  without  any  influence  being  excited  on  the  eye  through 
the  medium  of  the  oculo-pupillary  filaments.  He  sums  up  his  obsen^tions  as 
follows.  "  The  vaso-motor  and  the  oculo-pupillary  nerves  do  not  act  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  a  slight  irritation  of  the  auricular  nerve  occasions  only  vas- 
cular dilatation  on  the  con^esponding  side ;  whilst  the  same  irritation  produces 
reflex  movements  in  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  The  reflex  ^'ascular  actions 
do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  produced  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
which  is  irritated  (d'une  mani^re  crois^)  ;  and,  Ijesides  this,  they  are  limited 
and  do  not  extend  beyond  a  certain  determined  line  of  circumscription.  All 
this  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  oculo-pupillar  actions,  which  are  on  the 
contrary  general  and  crossed." 

Clinical  observations  support  the  result  of  physiological  experiment  as  to 
the  connection  that  exists  between  the  oculo-spinal  axis  of  the  cord  and  the 
integrity  of  vision.  The  records  of  surgery  contain  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  injurious  influence  on  the  sight  of  blows  inflicted  on  the  lower  cervical 
and  upper  dorsal  spine.  AUbutt  remarks,  that  those  injuries  and  concussions 
of  the  spine  that  occur  high  up  are  more  injurious  to  vision  than  such  as  are 
inflicted  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  vertebral  column. 

To  what  is  this  impairment  of  vision  due  ?  Allbutt,  who  has  studied  the 
subject  with  much  care,  gives  his  opinion,  in  which  I  fully  coincide,  so  clearly^ 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own  words.  ''In  default  of  a  series 
of  autopsies,  we  seem  to  l)e  led  towards  the  conjecture  that  hypersemia  of  the 
back  of  the  eye,  following  injury  to  the  spine,  is  probably  dependent  upon  ai 
greater  or  less  extension  of  the  meningeal  irritation  up  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Now,  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  spinal  meningitis  does  creep  up 
into  the  enceplialou  ?  ^Ve  have :  for,  setting  aside  the  curious  head-symptoms 
such  patients  often  present,  here  the  actual  demonstration  of  autopsy  comes 
to  aid  us.  It  is  tolerably  >vell  known  to  careful  pathologists  that  encephalic 
meningitis  is  a  very  common  accompaniment  of  spinal  meningitis.  It  is 
scarcely  needful  to  point  out  that,  if  this  explanation  of  an  ascending  menin- 
gitis be  the  correct  one,  it  accords  with  my  ob6er\'ation,  stated  above,  that,  in 
general,  the  higher  the  injury  to  the  spine,  the  sooner  the  affection  of  the  eye." 

PATHOLOfJiCAii  Conditions. — ^Two  distinct  forms  of  chronic  and  subacute 
inflammation  may  affect  the  contents  of  the  spinal  canal,  as  the  results  of  injury 
or  of  disease  ;  viz..  Inflammation  of  the  Membranes,  and  Inflammation  of  the 
( -ord  itself. 

In  Spinal  Meningitis,  the  usual  signs  of  inflanmiatory  action  in  the  form  of 
increased  vascnlarity  of  the  membranes  are  met  with.  The  meningo-rachidian 
veins  are  turgid  with  blood,  and  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  are  much  injected, 
sometimes  in  patches,  at  other  times  imiformly.  Serous  fluid,  reddened  and 
riear,  or  opaque  from  the  admixture  of  lymph,  may  be  found  lai^ly  effused  in 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  In  distinguishing  the  various  pathological  appear- 
ances presented  by  fatal  cases  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis,  Ollivier  makes  the 
very  important  remark  that  spinal  meningitis  rarely  exists  without  there  being 
at  the  same  time  a  more  c)r  less  extensive  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  men- 
inges ;  and  hence,  he  says,  arises  the  difliculty  of  determining  with  preci- 
sion the  symptoms  that  are  special  to  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
spinal  cord. 
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When  Xyelitui  occurs,  the  inflammation  attacking  the  subfltanoe  of  the 
cord  itselfy  the  most  usual  pathological  condition  met  with  is  softening,  with 
more  or  less  disorganisation.  This  softening  of  the  cord,  as  a  consequenoe  of 
inflammation,  may  occupy  very  varying  extents.  Sometimes  the  whok  iiddkr 
ness  of  the  cord  is  affected  at  one  point,  sometimes  one  of  the  lateral  halves  in 
a  vertical  direction ;  at  other  times  the  disease  is  most  marked  in  or  wholly 
confined  to  its  anterior  or  its  posterior  aspect ;  or  the  grey  central  portion  may 
be  more  affected  than  the  circumferential  part.  Again,  these  changes  of  stnic- 
ture  may  be  limited  to  one  part  only,  to  the  cemcal,  the  dorsal,  or  the  Inmbar. 
It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  is  affected.  The  most 
common  seat  of  inflammatory  softening  is  the  lumbar  region ;  next  in  order 
of  frequency  is  the  cervical  In  very  chronic  cases  of  myelitis,  the  whole  of  the 
nervous  substance  disappears,  and  nothing  but  connective  tissue  is  left  at  the 
part  affected.  Ollivier  observes  that,  when  myelitis  is  consecutive  to  menin- 
gitis of  the  cord,  the  inflammatory  softening  may  be  confined  to  the  white 
substance. 

Though  softening  is  the  ordinary  change  that  takes  place  in  a  cord  that  has 
been  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  sometimes  the  nervous  substance  becomes 
increased  in  bulk,  more  solid  than  natural,  and  of  a  dull  white  colour^  like 
boiled  white  of  egg.  This  induration  may  co-exist  with  spinal  meningitis,  with 
congestion,  and  increased  vascularization  of  the  membranes. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  although  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis  are 
occasionally  met  with  distinct  and  separate,  yet  they  most  frequently  co-exist. 
When  existing  together,  and  even  arising  from  the  same  cause,  they  may  be 
associated  in  very  varying  degrees.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms  of  meningitis, 
in  others  those  of  myelitis,  are  most  marked ;  and,  after  death,  corresponding 
characteristic  appearances  are  found. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  four  morbid  states,  with  one  or  other  of  which  the 
symptoms  of  spinal  concussion,  which  have  been  just  described,  have  sometimes 
been  confounded,  and  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  diagnose  it.  These  are, 
1.  The  Secondary  Consequences  of  Cerebral  Concussion;  2.  Rheumatism; 
o.  Hysteria  ;  and  4.  Syphiloma  of  the  Cord. 

1.  From  the  Becondary  effeots  of  oareliral  ooaouasioii  it  is  not  difficult 
to  diagnose  the  consequences  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  mischief  is  limited  to  the  vertebral  column.  The  tenderness  and 
rigidity  of  the  spine,  the  pain  on  pressing  upon  or  on  moving  it  in  any 
direction,  and  the  absence  of  any  distinct  lesion  about  the  head,  wiQ  sufficiently 
mark  the  precise  situation  of  the  injury. 

The  two  conditions  of  cerebral  and  spinal  concuasiou  often  co-exist  primarily. 
The  shock  that  jare  injuriously  one  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  very  com- 
monly produces  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  whole  of  it,  on  the  brain  as  well 
as  on  the  cord  ;  and  the  secondary  inflammations  of  the  spine,  which  follow 
the  concnssion,  even  when  that  is  primarily  limited  to  the  vertebral  column 
and  its  contents,  have  a  tendency  to  extend  along  the  continuous  fibrooa  and 
eerons  membranes  to  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  and  thus  to  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  irritation. 

2.  From  rheumatism  the  diagnosis  may  not  always  be  easy,  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  concussion  of  the  spine  and  the 
consecutive  meningitis  have  developed  pain  along  the  course  of  the  nerves,  and 
inci^eased  cutaneous  sensibility  at  points.    By  attention,  however,  to  the  history 
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of  the  case,  the  gradually  progressive  character  of  the  symptoms  of  spinal 
concussion,  the  absence  of  all  fixed  pain  except  at  one  or  more  points  in  the 
back,  the  cerebral  complications,  the  gradual  occurrence  of  loss  of  sensibility, 
of  tinglings  and  formications,  the  slow  snpenrention  of  impairment  or  loss  of 
motor  power  in  certain  sets  of  muscles  (symptoms  that  do  not  occur  in  rheuma- 
tism), the  diagnosis  will  be  rendered  comparatively  easy ;  the  more  so,  when 
we  observe  that  in  spinal  concussion  there  is  never  any  concomitant  articular 
inflammation,  and  that,  although  the  urine  may  continue  acid,  it  does  not 
usually  show  a  superabundance  of  lithates. 

3.  Vysteria  is  the  disease  for  which  I  have  more  frequently  seen  concussion 
of  the  spine,  followed  by  meningo-myelitis,  mistaken ;  and  it  has  always 
appeared  extraordinary  to  me  that  so  great  an  error  of  diagnosis  could  easily  be 
made.  Hysteria,  whether  in  its  emotional  or  its  local  form,  is  a  disease  of 
women  rather  than  of  men,  of  the  young  rather  than  of  the  middle-aged  and 
old,  of  people  of  an  excitable,  imaginative,  or  emotional  disposition  rather  than 
of  hard-headed,  active,  practical  men  of  businescf.  It  is  a  disease  that  runs  no 
definite  or  progessive  course,  that  assumes  no  permanence  of  action,  that  is 
ever  vaiying  in  the  intensity,  in  the  degree,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  symptoms ; 
that  is  marked  by  excessive  and  ^iolent  outbreaks  of  an  emotional  character,  or 
by  severe  exacerbations  of  its  local  symptoms ;  but  that  is  equally  characterized 
by  long-continued  and  complete  intermissions  of  its  various  phenomena.  This 
in  no  way  resembles  what  we  see  in  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  in  the 
consecutive  meningo-myelitis ;  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  unreasonable  to  call 
a  case  one  of  hysteria  in  which  a  man  active  in  mind,  accustomed  to  self-control, 
devoted  to  business,  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  after  the 
infliction  of  a  severe  shock,  finds  himself  affected  by  a  train  of  symptoms  indi- 
cative of  serious  and  deep-seated  injury  to  the  nervous  system.  In  reality, 
there  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  between  chronic 
meningo-myelitis  and  hysteria.  The  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  their  slow 
development,  their  progres8i\  e  increase  in  severity,  notwithstanding  occasional 
fluctuations  and  intermissions  in  intensity,  the  invariable  presence  of  more  or 
less  paralysis  of  sensation,  or  of  motion,  or  both,  nvill  easily  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  judge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  That  mental  emotion  is* 
occasionally  manifested  by  an  unfortunate  individual  who  has  been  seriously 
injured  by  an  accident  which  tends  to  shake  his  whole  nervous  system,  can 
scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise ;  but  the  term  ^'hysteria,**  elastic  as  it  is,  cannot, 
it  appears  to  me,  be  strained  so  far  as  to  include  this  condition  ;  and  even  if 
it  be  considered  applicable  to  the  patient's  mental  state,  it  can  in  no  way  be 
looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  those  bodily  sufferings  and  disabilities  which 
constitute  the  most  important  and  serious  part  of  the  disease. 

4.  Syphilooia  of  the  Covd  aad  its  Membruiefl  is  a  condition  that 
may  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of  concussion,  and  when  it  already 
exists  its  symptoms  may  be  greatly  aggravated,  or  the  disease  called  into 
activity  by  the  injury.  In  these  cases  the  antecedent  history,  and  the  con- 
comitant evidence  of  constitutional  syphilis  in  one  of  its  minor  forma 
perhaps  will  determine  the  diagnosis. 

Prooxosis. — The  prognosis  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  that  of  the 
consecutive  meningo-myelitis  is  a  question  of  extreme  interest  in  a  medico- 
legal point  of  view,  and  is  often  involved  in  much  difficulty. 

The  prognosis  requires  to  bo  made  with  regard,  first  to  the  life,  and  secondly 
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to  the  health  of  the  patient.  So  far  as  life  is  concerned,  it  is  only  in  cases  of 
severe  and  direct  blows  npon  the  spine,  causing  intraspinal  haemorrhage  to  a 
considerable  extent  or  rapture  of  the  cord  or  its  membranes  that  a  speedily 
&tal  termination  may  be  feared. 

In  some  cases  of  concussion  of  the  spine,  followed  by  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  and  of  the  cord  itself^  death  may  supervene  after  several, 
perhaps  three  or  four,  years  of  increasingly  progressive  breaking-down  of  the 
^neral  health,  and  slow  extension  of  the  paralytic  symptoms.  I  have  heard 
-of  several  instances  in  which  concussion  of  the  spine  has  thus  proved  fatal 
some  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  I  have  never  known  a  patient 
recover  who  has  been  attacked  by  convulsions,  progressive  paralysis  developing 
itself,  and  the  case  ultimately  proving  &tal.  Gore,  of  Bath,  Informs  me  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  two  cases  which  proved  fatal  at  long  periods  of  time 
after  the  accident,  in  both  of  which  this  symptom  was  present.  Ooncussioii 
of  the  spine  may  prove  fatal :  first,  at  an  early  period  from  the  severity  of  the 
direct  injury  ;  secondly,  at  a  more  remote  date  from  inflammation  of  the  cord 
and  its  membranes  ;  and,  thirdly,  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  from  slow  and 
progressive  development  of  structural  changes  in  the  cord  and  its  membranes. 

If  death  do  not  occur,  is  recovery  certain  ?  Is  there  no  intermediate  state 
between  a  fatal  result,  proximate  or  remote,  and  absolute  and  complete 
recoveiy  ?  In  considering  the  question  of  recovery  after  concussion  of  the 
spine,  we  have  to  look  to  two  points :  first,  recovery  from  the  primary  and 
direct  effects  of  the  injury  ;  and,  secondly,  recovery  from  the  secondary  and 
remote  consequences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  recovery,  entire  and  com- 
plete, may  occur  in  a  case  of  concussion  of  the  spine,  when  the  symptoms 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  primary  stage,  when  no  inflammation  of  the  cord 
or  its  membranes  has  been  developed,  and  more  particularly  when  the  patient 
is  young  and  healthy.  This  last  condition  indeed  is  most  important.  A  healthy 
young  man  is  not  only  less  likely  to  suffer  from  a  severe  shock  to  the  system 
from  a  fall  or  railway-injury  than  one  more  advanced  in  life :  but,  if  he  do 
suffer,  his  chance  of  ultimate  recovery  will  be  greater,  provided  always  that 
no  secondary  structural  lesions  have  developed.  I  believe  that  such  recovery 
is  more  likely  to  ensue  if  the  primary  and  direct  symptoms  have  been  severe, 
and  have  at  or  almost  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
attained  to  their  fiill  intensity.  In  these  cases,  under  proper  treatment, 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  gradually  subsides,  and,  week  by  week,  the 
patient  feels  himself  stronger  and  better,  until,  usually  in  from  three  to  six 
months  at  the  utmost,  all  traces  of  the  injury  have  disappeared. 

Incomplete  or  partial  recovery  is  not  unfrequent  in  cases  of  severe  and  direct 
injury  to  the  spine.  The  patient  slowly  recovers  up  to  a  certain  })oint  and  then 
remains  stationary,  with  some  impairment  of  innervation  in  the  shape  of  partial 
paralysis  of  sensation  or  of  motion,  or  both ;  and  usually  in  the  lower  limbs.  The 
intellectual  faculties  or  the  oigans  of  sense  are  more  or  less  distnrl)ed,  weakened, 
or  irritated,  the  constitution  is  shattered,  and  the  patient  presents  a  prema- 
turely worn  and  aged  look.  In  such  cases  structural  lesion  of  some  kind,  in 
the  membranes,  if  not  in  the  cord,  has  taken  place,  which  necessarily  must 
prevent  complete  recovery. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  a  patient  who,  after  the  receipt  of  a  severe  injury 
of  the  spine  by  which  the  cord  has  been  concussed,  presents  the  primary  and 
immediate  symptoms  of  that  condition,  we  may  entertain  a  favourable  opinion 
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of  his  futui-e  condition,  provided  there  be  a  progressive  amelioration  of  his 
symptoms,  and  no  evidence  of  the  development  of  any  inflammation,  acute  or 
chronic,  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord.  Bat  our  opinion  as  to  his  ultimate 
recovery  must  necessarily  be  very  unfavourable  if  the  progress  of  amendment 
•cease  after  some  weeks  or  months,  leaving  a  state  of  impaired  innervation  ;  the 
more  so  if,  subsequently  to  the  primary  and  immediate  effect  of  the  injury, 
symptoms  of  meningo-myelitis  have  declared  themselves.  In  such  circum- 
stances partial  restoration  to  health  may  be  looked  for,  but  complete  recovery 
is  scarcely  possible. 

When  a  ])erson  has  received  a  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  fi*om  a  jar  or 
shake  of  the  body,  without  any  direct  blow  on  the  back,  or  perhaps  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  the  symptoms  have  progressively  developed  them- 
selves, the  prognosis  will  always  be  very  unfavourable  ;  for  this  reason,  that,  as 
the  injury  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  a  direct  and  immediate  lesion 
of  the  cord,  any  symptoms  that  subsequently  appeal*  must  be  the  result  of 
structural  changes  in  it  consequent  on  its  inflammation  ;  and  these  secondary 
structural  changes,  being  incurable,  must  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  per- 
manently, injuriously  influence  its  action.  For  the  same  reason,  the  occurrence 
of  a  lengthened  interval,  a  period  of  several  weeks  for  instance,  between  the 
infliction  of  the  injury  and  the  development  of  the  spinal  symptoms,  is  pecu- 
liarly unfavourable.  In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  patient's  probable  future 
state,  it  is  of  far  less  imix)rtance  to  look  to  the  immediate  or  early  severity  of 
the  symptoms  than  to  their  progressive  and  insidious  development. 

The  time  that  the  symptoms  have  lasted  is  necessarily  a  most  important 
matter  for  consideration.  When  they  have  been  of  but  short  duration,  they 
may  possibly  be  dependent  on  conditions  that  are  completely,  and  perhaps 
easily,  removable  by  proper  treatment ;  for  instance,  on  extravasation  of  blood, 
or  on  acute  serous  inflammatory  eflfusion.  But  when  the  symptoms,  however 
slight  they  may  be,  have  continued  even  without  progressive  increase,  remain 
stationary  for  a  period  of  many  months,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  found  to 
depend  on  those  secondary  structural  changes  that  follow  inflammation.  I  have 
never  known  a  patient  to  I'ccover  entirely  the  state  of  health  that  he  enjoyed  l)efore 
the  accident,  in  whom  the  symptoms  dependent  on  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  cord  and  its  membranes,  and  on  their  consecutive  structural  lesions,  had 
existed  for  twelve  months.  And  though,  as  Ollivier  has  ol)8en'ed,  such  a 
patient  may  live  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  a  broken  state  of  health,  the 
prol>ability  is  that  he  will  die  within  three  or  four.  There  is  no  structure  of 
the  body  in  which  a  structural  lesion  is  recovered  from  with  so  much  difficulty 
as  the  si)inal  cord  and  brain.  And,  with  the  exception  probably  of  the  eye, 
there  is  no  part  of  the'lwdy  in  which  a  slight  permanent  change  of  structuri3 
produces  such  serious  disturbance  of  function  as  in  the  spinal  cord. 

TRBATiTENT. — The  general  principles  of  treatment  of  concussion  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  the  same,  from  whatever  cause  the  injury  may  have  arisen. 

In  the  Early  Staipes  of  a  case  of  Concnssioii  ^  the  Spine,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  undoubtedly  to  give  the  injured  part  complete  and  abso- 
lute reaL  The  importance  of  rest  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Without  it,  nr) 
other  treatment  is  of  the  slightest  avail ;  and  it  would  ha  as  irrational  to 
attempt  to  treat  an  injured  brain  or  a  sprained  ankle  without  rest,  as  to  try  to 
benefit  a  patient  suffering  from  a  severe  concussion  or  wrench  of  the  spine 
unless  he  be  kept  quiet.    It  is  the  more  important  to  insist  upon  absolute  and 
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entire  rest,  for  the  reason,  that  not  unfreqaentlj  patients  feel  for  a  time  bene- 
fited by  movement ;  and  hence  changes  of  air  and  scene  are  thought  to  l)e 
permanently  beneficial.  But  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  idea, 
for  the  patient  will  invariably  be  found  to  fall  back  into  a  worse  state  than 
had  previously  existed.  In  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  chronic 
meningitis  has  set  in,  the  patient  suffers  so  severely  from  any,  even  the  very 
slightest,  movement  of  the  body,  that  he  instin(;tively  preserves  that  rest  which 
is  needed. 

In  order  to  secure  rest  efficiently,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  lie  on  a 
prone  couch.  In  the  prone  position,  the  spine  is  the  highest  part  of  the  body ; 
thus  passive  venous  congestion  and  determination  of  blood,  which  are  favoured 
when  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  are  entirely  prevented.  Again,  the  absence 
of  pressure  upon  the  back  is  a  great  comfort  when  it  is  unduly  sensitive  and 
tender,  and  is  a  source  of  additional  safety  to  the  patient,  if  he  be  parapl<^c, 
by  lessening  the  liability  to  the  formation  of  bed-sores.  Lastly,  the  prone 
position  presents  this  advantage  over  the  supine,  that  it  allows  the  ready  impli- 
cation of  local  treatment  to  the  spine.  In  some  instances  complete  and  absolute 
rest  may  be  secured  to  the  injured  spine  by  the  application  of  a  gutta-percha 
case  to  the  back,  embracing  the  shoulders,  nape,  and  back  of  the  head  ;  or  by 
letting  the  patient  wear  a  stiff  collar,  so  as  to  give  support  to  the  neck.  lu 
other  cases  Sayre's  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  service. 
It  secures  more  perfect  and  continuous  rest  than  any  other  aj^Nuratus. 

But,  if  rest  is  needed  to  the  spine,  it  is  equally  so  to  the  brain.  In  cases  of 
concussion  of  the  spine,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  become  liable  to  the 
extension  of  inflammation  to  them.  Irritability  of  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing,  which  is  very  marked  in  many  of  these  cases,  with  perhaps  beat  of 
head  or  flushings  of  the  face,  gives  the  best  evidence  of  this  morbid  action.  For 
the  subdual  of  this  state  of  increased  cerebral  excitement  and  irritability,  it  ia 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  mind  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  at  rest. 
The  patient,  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  £Eitigue  of  business,  becomes 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  it,  though  not  perhaps  without  great 
reluctance,  and  until  after  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  attend  to  it.  There  are 
two  remedies  which  may  be  employed  with  much  advantage  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  spinal  concussion,  with  the  view  of  soothing  the  irritation  of  the 
nervous  system.  One  is  chloral-hydrate,  to  procure  sleep  ;  the  other,  bromide 
of  potassium,  to  allay  irritability. 

During  the  early  period  of  concussion  of  the  spine,  much  ad\'antage  will 
usually  be  derived  from  dry  cupping  along  the  back  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column.  In  some  cases,  I  have  seen  good  effects  follow  the  application  of 
ice-bags  to  the  injured  part  of  the  spine.  At  this  period,  I  believe,  medicine 
is  of  little  service,  beyond  such  as  is  required  for  the  regulation  of  the  general 
health  on  ordinary  medical  principles. 

When  the  Beeondary  Sffeota  of  Conousaion  of  the  Spinal  Cord  liave 
appeared,  much  may  often  be  done,  not  only  for  the  mitigation  of  suffering, 
but  for  the  cure  of  the  patient,  by  carefully  conducted  local  and  constitutional 
treatment. 

Best,  as  in  the  early  stages,  must  be  i)erscvcred  in ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
connter-irritation  may  now  be  advantageously  employed*  The  various  forms 
in  which  this  means  is  familiar  to  the  Surgeon — ^stimulating  embrocations, 
mustard-poultices,  blisters,  and  setons  or  issues — ^may  be  successively  used. 
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With  regard  to  internal  treatment,  I  know  no  remedy  in  the  early  period 
of  the  secondary  stage,  when  subacnte  meningitis  is  beginning  to  develop 
itself,  that  exercises  so  marked  or  beneficial  an  influence  as  the  perchloride  of 
mercury  in  tincture  of  quinine  or  of  bark.  I  have  seen  this  remedy  produce 
the  most  beneficial  effects,  and  have  known  patients  come  back  to  the 
Hospital  to  ask  for  the  "perchloride"  as  the  only  medicine  from  which 
they  had  derived  advantage.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  and  in  some 
constitutions  in  which  mercury  is  not  well  borne,  the  iodide  or  the  bromide 
of  potassium  in  full  doses  will  be  found  highly  beneficial,  more  especially 
when  there  are  indications  of  the  presence  and  the  pressure  of  inflanmiatory 
effusion. 

When  all  signs  of  inflammation  have  subsided — ^when  the  symptoms  have 
become  those  of  paralysis,  whether  of  sensation  or  of  motion — ^but  more 
especially  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  loss  of  motor  power,  with  s 
generally  debilitated  and  cachectic  state,  cod-liver  oil,  strychnine,  and  iron 
may  be  advantageously  employed.  But  I  would  particularly  caution  against 
the  use  of  these  remedies,  and  more  especially  of  strychnine,  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  inflammation  is  still  existing.  In  such  circumstances  the 
administration  of  strychnine  is  attended  by  the  most  prejudicial  effects,  in« 
creasing  materially  and  rapidly  the  patient's  sufferings.  But  in  the  absence 
of  inflammatory  irritation  it  will,  if  properly  administered,  be  found  to  be 
most  useful,  more  particularly  in  restoring  lost  motor  power.  In  those  cases 
in  which  strychnine  may  be  advantageously  administered,  great  benefit  will 
be  derived  also  from  waim  salt-water  douches  to  the  spine,  and  galvanism  ta 
the  limbs. 

At  a  more  advanced  period,  when  general  cachexy  has  been  induced,  and 
more  or  less  paralysis  of  sensation  and  motion  continues  in  the  limbs,  and 
nothing  of  a  specific  nature  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment,  our  whole 
object  should  be  to  improve  the  general  health  on  oridinary  medical  principles^ 
so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  development  of  secondary  diseases,  such 
as  phthisis,  dependent  on  malnutrition  and  a  generally  broken  state  of  health,, 
which  may  after  several  years  lead  to  a  &tal  termination. 

WOUNDS    OF    THX    SPIHAIi    OORJ>. 

These  injuries  may  occur  from  stabs  with  pointed  instruments ;  from  gun- 
shot-violence ;  or,  most  frequently,  from  the  pressure  of  fi'actured  vertebrae. 
In  the  latter  form  of  injury  there  is  an  association  of  wound  and  compression^ 
giving  rise  essentially  to  the  same  symptoms  as  if  the  cord  were  divided. 

Syinptoms. — When  the  spinal  cord  is  completely  divided,  certain  symptoms- 
occur  that  are  common  to  all  cases,  at  whatever  part  of  the  cord  the  injury 
has  been  inflicted,  provided  it  be  not  so  high  as  to  cause  instant  death.. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  complete  paralysis  of  sensatiofi  and  motion  in  all 
the  parts  below  the  seat  of  injury,  though  the  mental  state  of  the  patient  con- 
tinue intact.  The  precise  seat  of  injury  may  often  be  diagnosed  by  the  extent 
of  the  paralysis.  In  injury  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  there  may  be  paralysis 
of  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  of  the  sacral  plexus,  whilst  Uiose  from  the 
lumbar  are  not  affected ;  thus  leading  to  the  inference  that  the  injury  has  been 
inflicted  above  the  one  and  below  the  other  set  of  nerves.  When  the  paralysis 
is  complete,  the  temperature  below  the  seat  of  injury  is  lowered,  often  consider- 
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ably,  so  as  to  give  a  sensation  of  distinct  coldness  to  the  hand  In  injuries  of  the 
cord  iu  the  cervical  region,  with  complete  paralysis  below  the  neck,  very  high 
temperatures  are  occasionally  met  with,  even  as  high  as  11 4°  P.  When  the  cord 
is  cut  across,  the  parts  below  are  completely  paralysed,  and  for  a  time,  as  Savory 
has  pointed  out,  reflex  phenomena  are  abolished,  owing  to  the  lower  segment  of 
the  cord  sustaining,  as  it  were,  a  concussion  at  the  moment  of  divisioiL  After  a 
time,  however,  reflex  phenomena  will  be  developed  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
nerves  coimected  with  the  lower  segment  of  the  divided  cord,  which  becomes, 
as  it  were,  an  independent  excito-motor  centre.  Thus,  when  the  soles  of  the 
feet  are  tickled,  the  legs  will  be  drawn  up  and  jerk,  although  all  sensation  is 
abolished.  After  a  time  visible  diminution  takes  place,  in  t/ie  nutritive  activity 
of  the  limbSy  the  circulation  becoming  feeble  with  a  tendency  to  congestion  at 
depending  points.  The  lessening  of  nutritive  vigour  is  not  confined  to  the 
paralysed  parts,  but  affects  the  whole  system,  the  patient  becoming  speedily 
emaciated,  anaemic,  and  cachectic.  The  skin  assumes  a  dirty,  cadaverous  hue, 
and  the  cuticle  usually  exfoliates  in  branny  flakes. 

The  lowering  of  the  temperature,  the  disturbance  in  the  procssses  of  nutri- 
tion and  secretion,  and  the  supervention  of  emaciation  and  cachexy,  are 
dependent  upon  a  derangement  of  the  relations  of  the  vaso-motor  system  and 
the  spinal  cord.  This  derangement  does  not  altogether  arise  from  the  simple 
division  of  the  cord,  but  is  rather  the  consequence  of  the  inflammation  set  up 
in  it  and  its  membranes  by  the  injury,  and  is,  therefore,  aggravated  by  any- 
thing that  increases  the  inflammation ;  thus  it  is  more  marked  in  laceration  of 
the  cord  and  its  continuous  irritation  by  a  fractured  spine,  than  after  a  simple 
division  with  a  cutting  instrument. 

The  general  symptoms  of  paralysis  following  injury  present  important 
modifications,  according  to  the  height  at  which  the  cord  is  divided. 

1.  Injuries  in  the  Lumbar  aad  Lower  Dorsal  Begion. — ^The  cord  ter- 
minates at  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  consequently  injuries 
below  that  point  will  affect  only  the  spinal  nerves  forming  the  cauda  equina. 
The  whole  of  the  nerves  that  enter  into  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plezoses  arise 
from  the  part  of  the  cord  below  the  lower  border  of  the  eleventh  dorsal 
vertebra.  Injuries  in  this  region  consequently  often  cause  complete  paralysis 
of  all  the  parts  supplied  from  both  the  sacral  and  lumbar  plexuses  ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  sacral  only  is  affected.  When  the  injury  affects  the  sacral  plexns 
only,  all  the  muscles  below  the  knee,  the  flexors  of  the  leg,  the  rotators,  ab- 
ductors, and  extensors  of  the  thigh  are  paralysed ;  but  the  extensors  of  the 
leg  and  the  flexors  and  adductors  retain  their  power.  The  muscles  of  the 
perinaaum,  the  sphincter  ani,  and  the  bladder  are  also  paralysed.  Sensation  is 
lost  in  the  gluteal  region,  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and 
foot,  the  genital  orgsins,  and  the  perinaeum.  When  the  lumbar  plexus  is  also 
affected,  the  whole  lower  limb  is  deprived  of  sensation  and  motion,  and  there 
is  some  loss  of  sensation  about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in  the  part 
supplied  by  the  ilio-hypogastric,  but  the  abdominal  muscles  retain  their 
power  of  contraction.  In  some  cases  we  find  complete  paralysis  of  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  sacral  plexus,  and  irregular  paralysis  and  loss  of 
sensation  in  those  supplied  by  the  lumbar  plexus.  This  is  due  to  injury  of 
that  part  of  the  cord  from  which  the  sacral  plexus  arises,  with  damage  to  some 
of  the  lumbar  nerves  whicli  lie  by  the  side  of  it,  before  they  leave  the  vertebral 
canal.    In  an  injury  completely  paralysing  the  sacral  plexus,  there  is  alw^iys 
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relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani,  with  consequent  incontinence  of  flatus,  and,  to 
a  greiit  extent,  of  fasces.  There  is,  at  lirst,  retention  of  urine  in  consequence 
of  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  which  is  unable  to  expel  its  contents ;  after  a 
time,  however,  the  urine  dribbles  away  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  into  the  overdis- 
tended  organ,  the  neck  of  which  has  lost  its  sphincter-like  action.  The 
reason  why  there  is  incontinence  of  faeces  but  retention  of  urine  in  these 
cases  is  this.  The  sphincter  ani  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  are 
both  under  the  control  of  the  spinal  nerves.  When  paraplegia  exists,  the 
restraining  power  of  ^  the  sphincter  ani  and  the  expelling  power  of  the  bladder 
are  both  lost.  Hence  the  bladder  cannot  expel  its  contents  :  while  the  anus 
cannot  retain  those  of  the  intestines,  which  are  brought  down  to  it  by  the 
peristaltic  movements  which  are  not  spinal,  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system.  After  the  first  few  days  the  urine  becomes 
ammoniacal  in  odour,  and  alkaline  in  reaction,  in  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate  from  the  urea.  The  exact  cause  of  this  fermen- 
tative change  that  occui's  in  the  urine  is  not  clearly  settled.  It  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  microscopic  organisms,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  are  the  direct  cause  of  the  process.  Those  who  hold  this  view  main- 
tain that  they  are  admitted  irom  without,  most  commonly  being  introduced 
on  the  instrument  with  which  the  water  is  drawn  ofil  Their  growth  would  be 
favoured  by  the  retention  of  urine,  and  especially  by  the  accumulation  of 
alkaline  mucus  in  the  fundus  of  tlie  bladder.  On  this  view  it  is  possible  in 
these  cases  to  prevent  this  most  serious  complication.  Others  believe  that  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  mucus,  which 
acts  as  a  chemical  ferment.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  its  decomposition,  the 
ammoniacal  urine  acts  as  an  intense  irritant  to  the  bladder,  setting  up  severe 
lystitis,  accompanied  by  an  abundant  secretion  of  viscid  alkaline  mucus,  often 
mixed  with  pus,  and  sometimes  with  blood.  Finally,  it  may  lead  to  ulceration 
of  the  bladder,  followed  by  septic  poisoning  by  absorption  from  the  raw  sur- 
faces ;  or  the  mischief  may  extend  to  the  kidneys  and  terminate  fatally  by 
«eptic  nephritis.  Later  in  the  case  the  bladder  often  becomes  contracted,  and 
dribbling  of  urine  takes  the  place  of  retention.  In  the  early  stages  of  these 
injuries  to  the  cord,  the  penis  will  usually  be  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
semi-erection. 

Patients  who  have  met  with  injuries  of  this  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  may 
live  on  for  many  months,  or  even  for  a  year  or  two,  in  a  cachectic  state  ; 
death  then  occurs  usually  from  sloughing  of  the  nates,  or  from  the  effects  of 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  bladder. 

2.  When  the  cord  is  divided  in  the  Upper  Dorsal  Bogion,  about  the  level 
of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  we  have  not  only  the  train  of  symptoms  that  have 
just  been  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  this  injury  lower  down,  but  respi- 
ration also  is  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  greater 
{K)rtion  of  the  expiratory  muscles.  The  intercostal  muscles,  and  those  con- 
stituting the  abdominal  wall,  no  longer  acting,  imperfect  expiration  is  effected 
solely  by  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  and  the  purely  muscular 
expiratory  movements,  such  as  sneezing  and  coughing,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished. In  these  cases,  during  inspiration,  which  is  effected  chiefly  by  the 
diaphragm,  the  ribs  are  depressed  instead  of  being  ex])anded  and  raised ;  and 
the  abdominal  wall,  which  is  soft  and  flaccid,  is  ])rotmded  fiEur  beyond  its 
normal  limits.     In  consequence  of  the  impediment  to  respiration  the  blood  is 
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not  properly  artcrialized ;  and  hypostatic  pneumonia  often  cansee  death  in  two 
or  three  weeks. 

3.  When  the  injury  is  situated  in  the  ZK»w«r  Cervical  Bagion,  not  only- 
do  all  the  preceding  symptoms  occur,  but  there  is  paralysis  of  the  upper 
extremities  as  well ;  and,  inspiration  being  entirely  diaphragmatic,  the 
circulation  speedily  becomes  affected,  the  lungs  surchiurged  and  oedematous,. 
and  the  countenance  becomes  suffused  and  purplish.  If  the  cord  have 
been  divided  immediately  above  the  brachial  plexus,  there  will  be  complete 
paralysis  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  extremities  ;  but  if  the  injury  be  opposite- 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  they  may  be  only  partially  paralysed.  This  hap- 
pened in  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  spine  in  this  region  that  were  some  years 
ago  nnder  my  care  at  the  Hospital.  In  both,  the  paralysis  existed  on  the  ulnar 
but  not  on  the  radial  side  of  the  arms,  owing  to  the  external  cutaneous,  median^, 
and  musculo-spiral  nerves  arising  higher  from  the  plexus  than  the  ulnar,  and 
thus  just  escaping  injury.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  both  these  cases,  there  was 
acute  cutaneous  sensibility  in  the  arms  along  the  whole  line  of  junction  between 
the  paralysed  and  the  sound  parts.  There  is  this  remarkable  fact  connected 
with  injuries  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  that  the  tempera- 
ture frequently  presents  a  marked  deviation  from  the  normal  standard.  In 
some  cases  it  rises  very  considerably,  in  fact  to  a  higher  point  than  has  been 
noticed  in  any  other  surgical  affection.  Brodie  found  in  one  case  that  the 
thermometer  marked  111°  F.  But  in  other  cases  again  the  temperature  baa 
lieen  found  greatly  reduced,  even  to  81°  or  82°  F.  No  explanation  of  theae 
extraordinary  differences  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  In  cases  of  injury  of  the 
cord  in  this  situation,  death  occurs  usually  by  asphyxia  in  from  48  hours  to  a 
week. 

When  the  division  of  the  spinal  cord  takes  place  above  the  Origin  of  th» 
Phrenie  Verves  opposite  to  or  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  instantaneous 
death  results  from  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  inducing  sudden  asphyxia. 

It  necessarily  happens  in  partial  division  of  the  oord  that  the  symptoms 
are  less  clearly  marked.  In  many  of  these  cases  resulting  from  fracture  or  dis- 
location, the  symptoms  due  to  actual  injury  of  the  cord  are  complicated  with 
pressure  on  one  or  more  nerves  in  the  invertebral  foramina.  The  most  definite 
of  these  injuries  are  met  with  in  partial  division  of  the  cord  by  a  stab.  In 
these  cases  it  has  occasionally  happened  that  the  weapon  has  divided  one  of 
the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cause  paralysis  with 
hypertesthcsia  and  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  parts  below  the  injury  on 
the  same  side,  with  anaesthesia  of  the  opposite  side.  This  is  oiling  to  the 
chief  decussation  of  the  motor  tracts  taking  place  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
while  the  sensory  fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  side  almost  immediately  after 
th^  enter  the  cord. 

MXOHANIOAIi   INJX7RISB   OF   THX    VSBTBBBAIi   OOIiUMN. 

The  mechanical  injuries  to  which  the  vertebral  column  is  liable,  consist  of 
Sprains  or  Wrenches,  Fracture,  and  Dislocation. 

Twists,  Sprains,  or  Wrbnchjbs  of  the  Spink,  without  fracture  or  dislo- 
cation of  tlic  vertebne,  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Boycr  relates  a  filial 
case,  occuiring  from  an  injury  received  in  practising  gymnastics.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  gives  an  instance  of  a  fatal  wrench  of  the  spine,  from  a  rope  catching  a 
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hoj  round  the  neck  whilst  swinging.  In  two  cases  under  my  care,  the  injury 
arose  from  violence  applied  to  the  cervical  spine ;  in  one  from  a  railway- 
accident,  in  the  other  from  a  fall  from  a  horse. 

These  wrenches  of  the  spine  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  most  liable  to  occur 
in  the  more  mobile  parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  the  neck  and  loins,  just 
above  the  sacral  region  ;  less  frequently  in  the  dorsal  region. 

In  railway-collisions,  when  a  person  is  violently  and  suddenly  jolted  from 
one  side  of  the  carriage  to  the  other,  the  head  is  frequently  forcibly  thrown 
forwards  and  backwards,  moving  as  it  were  by  its  own  weight,  the  patient 
having  for  the  time  lost  control  over  the  muscular  structures  of  the  neck.  In 
£uch  cases  the  patient  complains  of  a  severe  straining,  aching  pain  in  the 
^urticulations  between  the  head  and  the  spine,  and  in  the  Cervical  Spine 
itself.  This  pain  closely  resembles  that  felt  in  any  joint  after  a  severe  wrench 
of  its  ligamentous  structures,  but  is  peculiarly  distressing  in  the  spine,  owing 
to  the  extent  to  which  fibrous  tissue  and  ligament  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  column.  It  is  greatly  increased  by  to-and-fro  movements,  however 
filight,  and  especially  by  rotation ;  also  by  pressure  upon,  and  by  lifting  up  the 
head  so  as  to  put  the  tissues  on  the  stretch.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
patient  keeps  the  neck  and  head  immovable,  rigid,  looking  straight  forwards. 
He  cannot  raise  his  head  oif  a  pillow  without  the  assistance  of  his  own  hand, 
or  that  of  another  person. 

The  Lumbar  Spine  is  often  strained  in  railway-collisions,  with  or  without 
eimilar  injury  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  column,  in  consequence  of  the 
body  being  forcibly  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  during  the  jarring  oscil- 
lations of  the  carriage  on  the  receipt  of  a  powerful  shock.  In  such  cases  the 
same  kind  of  pain  is  complained  of.  There  is  the  same  rigidly  inflexible  con- 
dition of  the  spine,  with  tenderness  on  external  pressure,  and  great  aggravation 
of  suffering  on  movement,  more  particularly  if  the  patient  bend  backwards. 
The  patient  is  unable  to  stoop  ;  in  attempting  to  do  so,  he  always  goes  down 
on  one  of  his  knees. 

The  muscles,  especially  the  erector  spinas,  and  the  f  ascias  of  the  back  are  also 
often  sprained,  stretched  and  torn,  in  cases  of  twists  and  strains  of  the  spinal 
column.  There  may  be  consequent  swelling  and  induration  of  these  tissues 
from  the  presence  of  inflammatory  effusions  and  inability  to  use  the  sprained 
muscles.  But  the  great  danger  of  these'  sprains  is,  that  they  are  not  un- 
frequently  associated  with  some  of  the  most  serious  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord  that  are  met  with  in  surgical  practice  as  a  consequence  of  injury.  These 
may  prove  most  dangerous,  or  even  fatal. 

The  Prognosifl  will  depend  partly  on  the  extent  of  the  stretching  of  the 
jnuscular  and  ligamentous  structures,  partly  on  whether  any  inflammation 
has  been  excited  in  them  which  may  extend  to  the  interior  of  the  spinal 
canal.  As  a  general  rule,  where  muscular,  tendinous,  and  ligamentous  struc- 
tures have  been  violently  stretched,  as  in  an  ordinary  sprain,  however  severe, 
they  recover  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  within  thi'ce  or  six 
months.  If  a  joint,  as  the  shoulder  or  ankle,  continue  to  be  weak  and 
pretematurally  mobile,  in  consequence  of  elongation  of  the  ligaments,  or 
weakness  or  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  beyond  this  period,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  be  so  strong  as  it  was  before  the  accident.  The  same 
iiolds  good  with  the  spine ;  and  a  vertebral  column  which  has  been  so 
weakened  as  to  require  artificial  support,  after  several  months,  in  order  to 
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euable  it  to  maintain  the  weight  of  the  head,  will  probably  never  regain  ix» 
normal  strength. 

One  great  prospective  danger  in  strains  of  the  spine  is  the  possibOity  of 
inflammation  developed  in  the  fibrous  structures  of  the  colnnm  extending  to 
the  meninges  of  the  cord.  This  I  have  several  times  seen.  It  is  particularly 
apt  to  happen  when  the  strain  or  twist  occurs  between  the  occiput  and  the  atlas 
or  axis.  In  these  cases  a  rigid  tenderness  is  gradually  developed,  which  is  most 
distressing  and  persistent,  and  evidently  inflammatory ;  or  there  may  be 
paralysis  confined  to  the  nerves  that  are  connected  with  that  part  of  the  spine 
that  is  the  seat  of  the  wrench,  one  or  other  of  their  roots  having  suffered  lesion^ 
or  the  nervous  cord  itself  having  been  injured  in  its  passage  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen.  Lastly,  a  twist  of  the  spine  may  slowly  and  insidiously  l>e 
followed  by  symptoms  of  complete  paraplegia,  and  eventually  by  death  from 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  vertebral  canal. 

The  Treatment  of  these  injuries  is  the  same  as  that  of  concussion  of  the 
spinal  cord  (see  p.  783). 

Fracture  op  the  Spine  may  occur  either  by  the  application  of  direct 
violence,  or  by  a  violent  twist  or  bend  of  the  body  forwards.  Direct  \iolencc^ 
as  a  blow,  &11,  or  gunshot-injury,  may  of  course  fracture  the  spine  at  any  part 
and  almost  to  any  extent,  in  some  cases  detaching  merely  a  spinous  process,  in 
others  splintering  and  comminuting  several  vertebras  and  lacerating  or  dividing 
the  spinal  cord.  Fracture  of  the  spine  from  a  violent  but  forcible  bend  of  the 
body  forwards  occurs  chiefly  in  the  cervical  region.  It  is  produced  usually 
by  a  person  falling  from  a  height  on  the  head,  the  body  being  bent  forcibly 
forward  so  as  to  drive  the  chin  against  the  sternum.  This  accident  often 
happens  in  falls  from  horseback,  or  in  taking  a  "  header  "  into  shallow  water. 
In  some  cases  it  has  occurred  from  a  person  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  vehicle 
having  the  head  forcibly  bent  down  whilst  passing  under  an  archway.  In  these 
accidents  there  are  usually  extensive  rupture  of  the  spinal  ligaments  and  dis- 
placement of  the  bones,  as  well  as  fracture. 

In  some  cases  of  even  very  extensive  fracture  there  may  be  no  appreciable 
displacement :  but  usually  some  change  of  position  ensues,  in  many  cases 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  compress  or  lacerate  the  spinal  cord.  The  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  fracture  will  influence  the  amount  of  displacement.  If  the 
fracture  be  through  the  arch,  or  consist  in  a  simple  detachment  of  the  spinous 
process  by  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the  back,  there  may  be  little  or  no  displacement. 
If  it  occur  from  gunshot-injury,  or  from  a  fall  upon  the  head,  or  by  forcible 
flexure  of  the  neck  and  body  forwards,  as  when  the  body  is  compressctl  between 
the  top  of  a  van  and  an  archway,  there  will  probably  be  great  displacement^ 
and  perhaps  separation  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  contiguous  vertebrse.  In 
these  cases  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  is  almost  invariably  displaced  forwards. 

The  Signs  of  this  injury  vary  very  greatly,  and  depend  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  extent  of  the  displacement.  If  this  be  inconsiderable,  it  may  be 
extremely  difficult,  and  even  impossible  in  some  instances,  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  whether  the  spine  has  been  broken  or  not ;  the  more  so  if  the 
fracture  do  not  implicate  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
displacement  affect  the  axis  of  the  column  or  compress  the  cord,  the  symptoms 
are  so  marked  as  to  admit  of  easy  diagnosis.  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  tho^^ 
presented  by  the  injury  of  the  bone,  and  those  dependent  on  injury  by  com- 
pression or  laceration,  or  both,  of  the  spinal  cord. 
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The  Local  Signs  are  osnally  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  greatlj  increased 
by  pressure  on,  or  motion  of  the  part ;  inequality  of  the  line  of  the  spinous 
processes,  with  depression  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine,  and  corresponding 
prominence  of  the  lower.  There  is  an  inability  to  support  the  body  in  the 
erect  position,  and  to  move  the  spine  in  any  way ;  hence,  when  the  upper 
portion  of  the  column  is  injured,  the  patient  holds  his  head  in  a  stiff  and 
constrained  attitude,  fearing  to  turn  it  to  either  side. 

The  General  Symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  spine  are  dependent  upon  the 
injury  which  the  cord  has  received.  If  the  fracture  have  not  implicated  the 
spinal  canal,  as  when  only  the  tip  of  a  spinous  process  has  been  broken  off,  or 
if  it  be  unattended  by  displacement,  although  it  may  traverse  the  body 
and  arches,  no  symptoms  depending  upon  injury  of  the  cord  need  exist. 
But  even  in  these  cases  there  is  usually  some  paralysis,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  concussion  to  which  the  cord  has  been  subjected  at  the  moment  of 
injury  ;  and  occasionally  a  sudden  movement  by  the  patient  will  bring 
on  displacement,  by  which  the  cord  is  compressed  and  all  the  parts  below 
the  injured  spot  are  paralysed.  A  woman  was  admitted  into  University 
College  Hos])ital  with  an  injury  of  the  neck,  the  nature  of  which  could 
not  be  accurately  ascertained.  8he  was  in  no  way  paralysed,  but  kept 
her  head  immovable  in  one  position.  A  few  days  after  admission,  whilst 
making  a  movement  in  bed,  by  which  she  turned  her  head,  she  fell  back  dead. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  spinous  process  of  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra  had  Ixjen  broken  off  short,  and  was  impacted  in  such  a  way  between 
the  arches  of  this  and  the  fourth  as  to  compress  the  cord«  This  impaction 
and  consequent  compression  probably  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  incautious 
movement,  thus  producing  immediate  death.  When  there  is  only  partial  dis- 
placement, there  may  be  but  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  parts  below  the 
injury  ;  of  one  arm,  one  1^,  &c.  In  these  cases  there  is  usually  great  pain  at 
the  seat  of  fracture,  and  extending  from  it  along  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  paralysed  and  sound  ]>arts  round  the  body  or  along  the  limb.  This  symp- 
tom, which  is  of  great  importance  as  exactly  defining  the  scat  of  injury,  is  due, 
as  I  found  in  dissecting  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  under 
my  care,  to  the  fractured  bone  compressing  and  instating  the  nerve  that  issuev 
from  the  vertebral  notch  opposite  the  seat  of  injury. 

When  the  cord  is  implicated,  the  symptoms  will  vary  according  to  the  seat  of 
the  injury  and  the  extent  of  the  damage.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  symp- 
toms presented  by  injuries  of  tlic  different  portions  of  the  cord,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  section  on  "  Wounds  of  the  Spinal  Cord  "  (p.  786). 

If  fracture  of  the  spine  be  occasioned  by  indirect  violence,  as  by  the  head 
l)eing  forcibly  bent  down  on  to  the  chest  as  the  patient  is  driving  under  an 
archway,  and  a  fracture  be  thus  occasioned  through  the  lower  cervical  or 
upper  dorsal  portion  of  the  column,  we  shall  find  that  the  cord  being  lacerated, 
and  compressed  transversely  in  one  part  only,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a 
division  of  the  cord  at  that  part  will  )je  presented,  the  patient  l)eing  paralysed 
below  the  seat  of  injury ;  l)ut  the  paralysed  parts  manifest  signs  of  reflex 
irritability,  the  legs  being  drawn  up  when  the  soles  are  tickled.  When  the 
fracture  is  hj  direct  violence,  as  by  a  hea\y  fall  on  the  back  from  a  height, 
the  cord  will  be  concussed  as  well  as  paralysed,  and  then  no  reflex  phenomena 
are  presented  by  the  patient. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  there  is  such  displace- 
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ment  of  the  bone  as  to  compress  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord,  and  thus 
to  occasion  complete  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  porta  below 
the  seat  of  injury.  This  paralysis  resembles  that  which  arises  from  simple 
-tlivision  of  the  cord,  hut  is  followed  by  greater  impairment  of  nutrition,  as 
«hown  in  wasting,  cachexy,  and  a  tendency  to  sloughing.  The  reason  of  this 
difference  is,  that  in  fracture  the  cord  is  not  siiaply  compressed  or  divided,  but 
is  coDtiiiuoufily  irritated  by  the  edges  of  bi-okcu  bone,  and  thus  not  only  be- 
comes incapable  of  healing,  but  is  kc])t  ia  a  state  of  chronic  irritation  and 
inflammation.  If  the  fracture  be  above  the  origin  of  the  plireuic  nerve,  respi- 
ration  will  be  arrested  and  the  patient  die  iuBtantaneonsly. 
Prognoiis. — The  danger  from  ftacture  of  the  spine  depends  on  the  amount 
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of  injury  sustained  by  the  cord,  and  the  situation  of  that  injury.  Thus,  if  there 
is  no  displacement  of  the  broken  vertebra  or  injury  to  the  cord,  union  will 
take  place,  and  the  patient  recover  perfectly  ;  but  fractures  of  the  spine 
through  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbne,  with  displacement  and  compression  of  the 
cord,  are  moat  commonly  fatal. 

When  the  ftacture  occurs  in  the  middle  or  loner  dorsal  regions,  so  that  the 
lower  portion  only  of  the  cord  is  injured,  the  patient  may  live  for  many  years, 
even  though  the  cord  is  completely  severed  and  the  spinal  canal  obliterated  by 
the  displacement,  and  by  the  new  bone  formed  in  the  process  of  repair.  There 
is  a  specimen  in  University  College  Museum  which  well  illustraUss  this  fact 
(Fig.  329).  The  patient  was  a  man  thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  fell  fifty 
feet  from  a  tree.  He  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  spine,  witli  the  unusual  dis- 
placement of  the  upper  fragment  backwards.  The  fracture  became  firmly 
consolidated,  and  he  lived  for  nine  and  a-hatf  years  afterwards,  completely 
paralysed  below  tlie  middle  of  his  body.  There  was  no  sloughing  of  the  hips 
or  buck,  and  blisters,  which  were  forsome  reason  applied  to  the  paralysed  parts, 
ail!  stated  to  have  healed  without  difficulty.  He  suffei'edfrom  repeated  at  Ucks 
of  L-ystitis,  in  one  of  which  estensiou  took  place  to  the  kidney,  and  he  died  of 
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pyelo-nephritis.    The  specimen  shows  ossification  of  the  dara  miitcr  below  the 
seat  of  fracture. 

Even  when  the  injury  is  in  the  cervical  region,  recovery  may  take  place, 
although  the  case  may  appear  most  unpromising.  I  have  known  at  least  four 
cases  in  which  recovery  has  taken  place  after  fracture  of  the  lower  cervical 
vertebra,  with  paralysis  more  or  less  complete  from  the  neck  downwards.  In 
one  of  these  cases  where  the  neck  was  broken  by  a  fall  in  kangaroo-hunting, 
the  patient,  young  and  active,  after  being  paralysed  for  eleven  months,  made 
a  fair  though  not  complete  recovery — some  paralysis,  with  wasting,  of  the 
extensors  of  the  hands  being  left. 

When  death  takes  place,  it  may  occur  in  three  different  ways.  It  happens 
primarily  as  the  inunediate  result  of  the  injury,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
fracture  is  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  It  occurs  secondarily  and 
indirectly,  at  a  more  or  less  remote  period,  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
body  dependent  on  permanent  separation  of  the  parts  below  the  injury  from 
the  nervous  centres  above.  At  the  seat  of  injury,  compression,  or  crushing, 
inflammation  is  necessarily  developed  ;  thence  it  spreads  along  the  membranes, 
giving  rise  to  effusion  into  the  canal,  and  into  the  cord  itself,  causing  soften- 
ing. It  is,  doubtless,  by  the  gradual  extension  upwards  of  this  secondary 
inflammatory  softening,  that  death  is  ultimately  occasioned  in  many  cases. 
Thus,  an  injury  in  the  cervical  region,  which  was  not  inunediately  fatal,  may 
ultimately  prove  so  by  extension  of  the  mischief  to  the  origins  of  the  phrenic 
nerves,  and  so  arresting  respiration.  Many  also  perish  from  bedsores  and  a 
very  large  proportion  prove  fatal  from  pyelo-nephritis  secondary  to  cystitis, 
with  decomposition  of  the  urine. 

The  Treatment  is  simple  enough  in  those  cases  in  which  the  patient 
escapes  without  implication  of  the  cord.  It  is  evident  that  in  such  cases 
no  attempt  at  reduction  should  be  made,  lest  by  dislodgment  of  the  fragments 
the  cord  might  be  injured.  The  patient  must  be  placed  flat  upon  his 
back,  and  the  strictest  possible  rest  maintained.  Konig  of  Gottingen  has 
recommended,  in  cases  of  fracture  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region  without 
damage  to  the  cord,  that  Sayre's  plaster-of -Paris  jacket  should  be  applied  at  as 
early  a  period  in  the  case  as  possible.  He  has  himself  applied  it  as  early  as 
the  fourth  day,  and  Berkeley  Hill  at  the  end  of  thirty  hours.  In  these  cases 
the  patient  was  suspended  by  the  aim-pits,  and  at  the  same  time  supported  by 
assistants,  care  being  taken  not  to  lift  him  sufiiciently  high  to  raise  the  feet 
from  the  ground.  Extension  under  these  circumstances,  however,  cannot  be 
devoid  of  danger,  and  the  better  plan  would  be  to  apply  the  apparatus  in  the 
way  recommended  by  Walker  of  Peterborough.  He  first  applies  a  flannel 
vest  without  sleeves,  or  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  putting  this  on,  a  piece  of 
soft  flannel  wide  enough  to  reach  from  the  axillae  to  the  hip  may  be  passed 
under  the  back,  and  carefully  sewn  down  the  front,  so  as  to  leave  no  creases. 
A  number  of  strips  of  muslin-bandage,  cut  of  the  proper  length  to  encircle 
the  body,  and  to  overlap  for  a  few  inches,  are  then  prepared.  These  are 
dipped  in  a  mixture  of  plaster-of-Paris,  1  lb.,  water,  jviij,  ^vith  jj  of  mucilage 
of  gum  acacia  added,  to  delay  the  setting.  They  are  then  quickly  spread  on  a 
bed  covered  by  a  mackintosh-sheet,  each  overlapping  that  above  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  width.  They  must  be  thus  arranged  till  a  sufficient  width  is 
reached  to  extend  from  the  patient's  axillae  to  midway  between  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  and  the  trochanter  ;  and  sufficient  number  of  strips  should  be  used 
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^ 


•^'^^'^  "^^  ^^^  ^  <^  ''  ^^  ^™*^  performed  by 

V  '^  ^^  '^  "^  ''^      ^  *^  patient  lying  on  his  faoe^ 
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''^  "^  padded  transverse  arms  to  support  the  head  and 

^         ^  ^ched  to  a  stout  leather-case  moulded  to  tlie  back 

^%         *%^  ^f-Paris  jacket  may  be  adyantageously  employed 

y       ^%-       ^^  '^  able  to  bear  suspension. 

^t^        %^.        "^  fttal  result  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  with 

'%/^%/        %^        '^^  vertebra,  or  by  extravasated  blood,  is- 

V  ^>^  ^<y        ^  ^^editselftoSurgeonstliatlifemight 

,^^^  y  "^        ^^  ^  same  operation  were  extended 

'^^^1,^^  ^  '^  ^^^^^  ^^*®®*  of  injury  of  the 

-^    "^i?     ^  ^Iv^^        '^^         '**'**  ^'^^  depressed  portion  of 

^"^  .iiree  to  five,  according  to  the 

of  the  spinous  processes,  and  the 

le  are  dissected  away,  so  as  to  expose 

ocesses,  at  the  seat  of  injury,  should  then 

forceps,  and  gently  but  firmly  moved,  in 

.racture  at  their  base  or  supporting  arches.    If 

.ipletely  broken  ofi',  it  may,  after  all  ligamentous 

severed,  be  raised  by  the  forceps  or  an  elevator. 

J  be  broken  through,  the  uninjured  one  may  be  divided  by 

d  Hcy^s  saw  ;  or,  should  both  be  unbroken,  the  Surgeon  may,. 

»L  prudent  to  proceed  further,  dinde  both  in  this  way,  and  so 

Aim  and  the  spinous  processes,  and  expose  the  theca  of  the  cord, 

.ne  operation,  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  the  prone  position. 

ite  results  of  this  operation  are  not  very  encouraging.    It  has  been  i)er- 

jniittl  by  van'ons  Surgeons  in  diflferent  countries,  but  chiefly  in  Ameriea,. 

^'•mt  thirty  times  ;  and^  although  some  temporary  advantage  seems  to  have 

"•urred  in  a  few  of  the  cases,  permanent  recovery  has  resulted  only  in 

ne  instance — by  Gordon  of  Whitworth  Hospital,  Dublin  ;  but  even  in  this- 

a^' the  paralysis  remained.    But,  though  so  far  the  result  has  been  but  httle 

it.'jrfactory,  ought  Surgeons  to  discard  the  operation  ?    I  think  not ;  because, 

'ructure  of  the  spine  with  serious  lesion  of  the  cord  cannot  be  recovered 

'•'"*  and   has   an    almost   invariably  fatal   termination,  and  as  the  evil 

'  "^/nonces   of    the    fracture   are   dependent  not  only  upon  the*  primary 

'  D  of   the    cord,    but   on   the    secondary    inflammatory    processes    set 

•  1  it  by  the  continued  irritation  of  the  fradtured  fragments,  we  are 
'*itM  in  attempting  the  removal  of  this  source  of  certain  misery  and 
r»n«ling  death  by  the  only  means  in  our  power — operative  procedure  ; 
'  He  are  the  more  justified  in  this  course,  as  the  operation  is  not  neces* 
I'T  (iangeroas,  does  not  appear  often  to  have  hastened  death,  and  has 
'iiiuh,  in  sonic  cases,  afforded  relief,  the  paralytic  symptoms  disappearing 
-  LTiat  extent,  and  tlie  patient  being  able  to  move  limbs  that  were  previ- 
'y  Mjotionlcf^. 

':.♦•  "prions  objection  tliat  has  lieen  urged  against  the  operation  must  not, 
V'T,  ]je  overlooked.     It  is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fracture 
'  Hrtot^ra  is  through  the  body  and  not  through  the  arches.  This  undoubtedly 
.  and  it  is  tliis  circumstance  that  has  rendered  the  o])eration  as  yet  little 

•  tfr.n  a  means  of  giving  relief  when  the  cord  is  partially  divided  and 
iUA  by  being  stretched  over  a  rough  and  jagged  edge  of  the  broken 


!• 
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to  make  the  whole  about  six  layers  thick.  The  patient  ib  then  car^i 
lifted  and  laid  on  the  bandages,  which  are  folded  over  and  rubbed  smooth. » 
in  an  ordinary  plaster-of-Paris  bandage.  A  pad  ahonld  be  put  otvt  lib: 
epigastrinm,  which  can  be  withdrawn  when  the  splint  is  firm.  Id  the  cut 
recorded  by  Konig,  and  in  Hill's  case  the  results  were  most  satisfactoij.  T*>> 
cases  have,  however,  been  recorded,  in  which  the  patient  could  not  ixst  tt; 
bandage,  but  do  hann  was  done  by  the  attempt  to  use  it. 

Another  plan  of  treatment,  originally  recommended  by  Wonnald,  is  to  nJw 
tlic  patient  carefully  np,  and  place  beneath  him  a  large  sheet  of  softaeJ 
gutta-percha,  and  so  to  mould  a  splint  to  the  back. 

In  cases  in  which  l/ie  cord  is  injured,  attempts  at  the  rednction  of  thf 

&actnrod  and  displaced  spine  must  not  be  lightly  undertaken.     It  may  \m' 

nnsuccessf  nl,  greatly  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  or  hasten  his  dedti. 

In  cases  of  injury  to  the  lower  cervical  Tertebne,  it  wonld  rarely,  if  ec(i,\* 

proper  to  make  snob  attempts.    In  the  upper  and  Didd'' 

dorsal  they  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed,  owing  tctb* 

want  of  mobility  of  this  part  of  the  column.    In  the  lero 

dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  they  would  be  less  duigciw>. 

and  more  likely  to  prove  advantageons. 

All  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  prolonging  Kfft  rf 

the  fracture  be  in  snch  a  situation  (at  any  point  beiunibt 

upper  domtl  vertebne)  as  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  at- 

tinuance  of  life  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,     Meaiia  mcs 

be  taken  to  prevent  the  occnrrencc  of  slonghiug  of  It- 

nates,  an  accident  that  is  commonly  fatal  in  these  a»^. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  at  once  on   a  waEs-tfi 

cushion,  or  mattress,  and  must   be  kept  scropohnirly 

clean.     If  possible,  a  mattress  should  be  obtained,  ^tb  • 

¥''n«fhire o*'S'usi"i*i;!^'''  segment  that  will  pull  out  to  admit  the  IxxJ-pan, or stffli' 

such  arrangement  to  avoid  disturbance   of  Uie  ff^f- 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  supervention  of  cjaic- 

For  this  purpose  tiie  urine  muat  be  drawn  off  by  a  catheter,  regii!»f,'- 

at  least  twice  in    the   day.    The  catheter  should  be  dipped   in  a  ie*l 

containing  a  l-in-20  solution  of  carbolic  acid  before  being  used,  and  (iW 

with  carbolic  oil  (1  in  JO),     If,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  anmwoiif-' 

decomposition  of  the  urine  should  take  place,  the  bladder  must  be  washed  ■* 

with   an  antiseptic  solution  every  time  the  water  is  drawn   off.    Solnii-i 

of  permanganate  of  potash,  or  three  grains  of  quinine,  with  three  iniiuM 

of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water,  will  be  found  the  most  effif"* 

preparations,     (See  Cystitis.)     If,  as  usually  happens  after  a  time:,  the  1>  «•* 

become  confined,  relief  must  be  afforded  by  castor-oil  or  tuTpentiDe  eneu^ 

A  nourishing  diet  must  be  administered  and  perfect  rest  in  one  po?it:« 

enjoined.     In  this  way  life  may  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  lei^'  ' 

time,  and  bony  union  of  the  fracture  may  sometimes  take  place,  thougb  '^ 

patient  may  not  recover  ftom  the  paralysis,  and  may  die  eventually  fr.* 

disease  of  the  cord.    But  in  some  cases  a  much  more  satisfactory  res!  .' 

obtained  ;  the  patient  gradually  gains  jxiwer  in  the  paralysed  parts,    h  i-^-*- 

caees  mucli  nssist^nice  will  be  afforded  him  by  wearing,  as  soon  as  the  ftvii:^' 

is  sufficiently  consolidated,  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  SSI,  consiflm?  '■'  • 

firm  pelvic  band,  with  a  strong  iron  rod  shaped  to  the  ^ine,  and  nmnir?  » 
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[gh  as  the  vertex,  having  padded  transverse  arms  to  support  the  head  and 
^hoaldeiB,  and  the  whole  attached  to  a  stout  leather-case  moulded  to  the  back 
ind  shonlders.  Sayre's  plastcr-of-Paris  jacket  may  be  advantageously  employed 
it  a  later  stage  when  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  suspension. 

Trephining  the  Spine. — As  the  fatal  result  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  with 
impression  of  the  cord  by  the  broken  vertebra,  or  by  extravasatcd  blood,  is* 
kimcjiit  inevitable,  the  idea  has  naturally  suggested  itself  to  Surgeons  that  life  might 
M*  prolonged,  and  health  perhaps  restored,  if  the  same  operation  were  extended 
X)  the  spine  which  is  successfully  employed  in  parallel  cases  of  injury  of  the 
lead :  nz.,  the  elevation  and  removal,  if  necessary,  of  the  depressed  portion  of 
wne.  This  oixjration,  originally  proposed  by  Heister,  was  first  performed  by 
M.m  and  Cline.  It  may  be  done  as  follows.  The  patient  lying  on  his  face,, 
frwi  incision,  several  inches  in  length,  from  three  to  five,  according  to  the 
rtent  of  the  injury,  is  made  along  the  line  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  the 
iQscalar  masses  on  each  side  of  the  spine  are  dissected  away,  so  as  to  expose 
le  osseous  surfaces.  The  spinous  processes,  at  the  seat  of  injury,  should  then 
I  SDccessively  seized  with  strong  forceps,  and  gently  but  firmly  moved,  in 
rder  to  see  whether  there  be  fracture  at  their  base  or  supporting  arches.  If 
p^irtion  of  bone  be  completely  broken  ofF,  it  may,  after  all  ligamentous 
fnnwtions  have  been  severed,  be  raised  by  the  forceps  or  an  elevator. 
>oul(l  one  arch  only  be  broken  through,  the  uninjured  one  may  be  divided  by 
ittinir  pliers  or  a  Hey's  saw  ;  or,  should  both  be  unbroken,  the  Surgeon  may,, 
lie  think  it  prudent  to  proceed  further,  divide  both  hi  this  way,  and  so 
move  them  and  the  spinous  processes,  and  expose  the  theca  of  the  cord, 
ter  the  operation,  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  the  prone  position. 
The  results  of  this  operation  arc  not  very  encouraging.  It  has  been  per- 
iuK-i\  hy  various  Sui-geons  in  different  countries,  but  chiefly  in  America,. 
f>u:  thirty  times  ;  and,  although  some  temporary  advantage  seems  to  have 
LTirred  in  a  few  of  the  cases,  permanent  recovery  has  resulted  only  in 
e  insunce — by  Gordon  of  Whitworth  Hospital,  Dublin  ;  but  even  in  this- 
^-  the  paralysis  remained.  But,  though  so  far  the  result  has  been  but  little 
isTattory,  on<?ht  Surgeons  to  discard  the  operation  ?  I  think  not ;  because, 
fracture  of  tlie  spine  with  serious  lesion  of  the  cord  cannot  be  recovered 
m.  and  ha^  an  almost  invariably  fatal  termination,  and  as  the  evil 
'-^jaences  of  the  fracture  are  dependent  not  only  upon  thcr  primary 
'"U  of   the    cord,   but    on   the    secondary    inflammatory    processes    set 

•:  it  by  the  continued  irritation  of  the  fractured  fragments,  we  are 
rifi^l  in  attempting  the  removal  of  this  source  of  certiiin  misery  and 
J'tyling  death  by  the  only  means  in  our  power — operative  procedure  ; 

wf'  are  the  more  justified  in  this  course,  as  the  operation  is  not  neces- 
]j  dangerous,  does  not  appear  often  to  have  hastened  death,  and  has 
airjlr,  in  some  cases,  afforded  relief,  the  paralytic  symptoms  disappearing; 
*  jreat  extent,  and  the  patient  being  able  to  move  limbs  that  were  pre^•i- 
Iv  n)r>tionless. 

h\t:  Kerioufi  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the  operation  must  not, 
♦fVf^r,  Ije  overlooked.     It  is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fracture 

VHrtelira  is  through  the  body  and  not  through  the  arches.  This  undoubtedly 
}.  and  it  i«  this  circumstance  that  has  rendered  the  operation  as  yet  little 
•'  than  a  means  of  giving  relief  when  the  cord  is  partially  divided  and 
Hitttl  by  being  stretched  over  a  rough  and  jagged  edge  of  the  bn)kcu 
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to  make  the  whole  abont  six  layers  thick.  The  patient  is  then  carefuUy 
lifted  and  laid  on  the  bandages,  ^hich  are  folded  over  and  rubbed  smooth,  as 
in  an  ordinary  plaater-of-Pam  baudnge.  A  pad  should  be  put  orcr  the 
epigastrium,  which  can  be  withdrawn  when  the  splint  is  finn.  In  the  cases 
recorded  by  Kiinig,  and  in  Hill's  caec  theresulta  were  most  Batisfactoiy.  Two 
cases  have,  however,  been  recorded,  in  which  the  patient  could  not  bear  tiie 
bandage,  bnt  no  harm  was  done  by  the  attempt  to  use  it. 

Another  plan  of  trcatmuiit,  originally  recommended  by  Wormald,  is  to  nam 
the  patient  carefully  up,  and  place  beneath  him  a  large  sheet  of  softeoed 
gutta-percha,  and  so  to  mould  a  splint  to  the  back. 

In  rases  in  which  the  cord  is  injtireii,  attempts  at  the  reduction  of  the 

fkvcturcd  and  displaced  spine  must  not  be  lightly  nnderUken.    It  may  prove 

imsucceBsful,  greatly  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  or  hasten  his  de«th. 

In  cases  of  injury  to  the  lower  cervical  vertebne,  it  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be 

proper  to  make  such  attempts.     In  the  upper  and  middle 

dorsal  they  would  not  be  hkcly  to  succeed,  owing  to  the 

waTit  of  mobility  of  this  part  of  the  column.    In  the  lower 

dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  they  would  be  less  dangerous, 

and  more  likely  to  prove  advantageous. 

All  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  prolonging  life,  if 
the  lecture  be  in  such  a  situation  (at  any  point  below  the 
upper  dorsal  vertehne)  as  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  con- 
tinuance of  life  for  a  few  weeks  or  months.    Means  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  sloughing  of  the 
nates,  an  accident  that  is  commonly  fotal  in  these  cases. 
The  patient  should  be   laid  at  once  on  a  water-bed, 
cushion,  or  mattress,  and  must   be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.     If  possible,  a  mattress  should  be  olitJiiued,  with  a 
l^tiire  u*^[C"ipl"t."'   segment  that  will  pull  out  to  admit  the  l)ed-pan,  or  some 
such  arrangement  to  avoid  disturbance  of  the  spine. 
Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  ])reTent  the  supervention  of  cystitis. 
For  this  purpose  the  urine  must  be  drawn  off  by  a  catheter,  regularly, 
at  least  twice  in    the    day.    The  catheter  slionld  be  dipped  in  a  vessel 
containing  a  l-in-20  solution  of  carbolic  acid  before  being  used,  and  oiled 
with  carbolic  oil  (1  in  10).    If,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  ammoniacal 
decomposition  of  the  urine  should  take  place,  the  bladder  must  be  washed  out 
with  an  antiseptic  solution  every  time  the  water  is  drawn  off,     Solntion 
of  permangttnate  of  potash,  or  three  grains  of  quinine,  with  three  minims 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water,  will  be  found  the  most  efficient 
preparations.     (Roe  Cystitis.)     If,  aa  usually  happens  after  a  time,  the  bowels 
become  confined,  relief  must  be  afforded  by  castor-oil  or  turpentine  enenubL 
A  nourishing  diet  must  be  administered  anil  perfect  rest  in  one  positioo 
enjoined.    In  this  way  life  may  be  maiutainod  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  bony  union  of  the  fracture  may  sometimes  take  place,  though  the 
patient  may  not  recover  from  the  paralysis,  and  may  die  eventually  from 
disease  of  the  cord.    But  in  sonic  cases  a  much  more  satisfectory  result  it 
obtained  ;  the  patient  gradually  giiins  iKiwer  in  the  paralysed  parts.     In  these 
cases  much  nssistance  will  be  afforded  him  by  wearing,  as  soon  as  the  fracture 
ie  sufficiently  consolidated,  the  apparatus  shown  in  Iilg.  .131,  consisting  of  a 
firm  pelvic  band,  with  a  strong  iron  rod  shaped  to  the  spine,  and  nuning  as 
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high  as  the  vertex,  haTring  padded  transverse  arms  to  support  the  head  and" 
shoulders,  and  the  whole  attached  to  a  stout  leather-case  moulded  to  the  back 
and  shoulders.  Sayre's  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  may  be  advantageously  employed 
at  a  later  stage  when  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  suspension. 

TrepMning  the  Spine. — As  the  fatal  result  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  with 
compression  of  the  cord  by  the  broken  vertebra,  or  by  extravasated  blood,  is- 
almost  inevitable,  the  idea  has  naturally  suggested  itself  to  Surgeons  that  life  might 
be  prolonged,  and  health  perhaps  restored,  if  the  same  operation  were  extended 
to  the  spine  which  is  successfully  employed  in  parallel  cases  of  injury  of  the 
head  ;  viz.,  the  elevation  and  removal,  if  necessary,  of  the  depressed  portion  of 
bone.  This  oi^enition,  originally  proposed  by  Heister,  was  first  performed  by 
Louis  and  Cline.  It  may  be  done  as  follows.  The  patient  lying  on  his  face,, 
a  free  incision,  several  inches  in  length,  from  three  to  five,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  is  made  along  the  line  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  the 
muscular  masses  on  each  side  of  the  spine  are  dissected  away,  so  as  to  expose 
the  osseous  surfaces.  The  spinous  processes,  at  the  seat  of  injury,  should  then 
be  successively  seized  with  strong  forceps,  and  gently  but  firmly  moved,  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  be  fracture  at  their  base  or  supporting  arches.  If 
a  portion  of  bone  be  completely  broken  ofP,  it  may,  after  all  ligamentous 
connections  have  been  severed,  be  raised  by  the  forceps  or  an  elevator, 
Should  one  arch  only  be  broken  through,  the  uninjured  one  may  be  divided  by 
cutting  pliers  or  a  Hey's  saw  ;  or,  should  both  be  unbroken,  the  Surgeon  may^ 
if  he  think  it  prudent  to  proceed  further,  divide  both  in  this  way,  and  so 
remove  them  and  the  spinous  processes,  and  expose  the  theca  of  the  cord. 
After  the  operation,  the  i)atient  is  to  be  kept  in  the  prone  position* 

The  results  of  this  operation  are  not  very  encouraging.  It  has  been  per- 
formed by  various  Sm'geons  in  different  countries,  but  chiefly  in  Ameriea, 
about  thirty  times  ;  and,  although  some  temporary  advantage  seems  to  have- 
0(!curred  in  a  few  of  the  cases,  permanent  recovery  has  resulted  only  in 
one  instance — by  Gordon  of  Whitworth  Hospital,  Dubhn  ;  but  even  in  this- 
case  the  paralysis  i*emained.  But,  though  so  far  the  result  has  been  but  little 
satiwactory,  ought  Surgeons  to  discard  the  operation  ?  I  think  not ;  because, 
as  fracture  of  tlic  spine  with  serious  lesion  of  the  cord  cannot  be  recovered 
from,  and  has  an  almost  invariably  fatal  termination,  and  as  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  fracture  are  dependent  not  only  upon  the*  primary 
lesion  of  the  cord,  but  on  the  secondary  inflammatory  processes  set 
up  in  it  by  the  continued  irritation  of  the  fradtured  fragments,  we  arc 
justified  in  attempting  the  removal  of  this  source  of  certain  misery  and 
impending  death  by  the  only  means  in  our  power — operative  procedure  ; 
and  we  are  the  more  justified  in  this  course,  as  the  operation  is  not  neces- 
sarily dangerous,  does  not  appear  often  to  have  hastened  death,  and  has 
certainly,  in  some  cases,  afforded  relief,  the  paralytic  symptoms  disappearing: 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  patient  being  able  to  move  limbs  that  were  pre>'i- 
onsly  motionless. 

One  serious  objection  that  has  Ijeen  urged  against  the  operation  must  not, 
however,  be  overlooked.  It  is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fracture 
of  a  vertebra  is  through  the  body  and  not  through  the  arches.  This  undoubtedly 
is  so,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that  has  rendered  the  ojjeration  as  yet  little 
more  than  a  means  of  giving  relief  when  the  cord  is  i)artially  divided  and 
lacerated  by  being  stretched  over  a  rough  and  jagged  edge  of  the  broken 
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body  of  a  vertebra  thrust  back  againsl  it.  Little  more  than  temporary  relief 
can  be  expected  from  the  removal  of  the  pressure  from  behind  by  cutting  away 
the  arches.  But,  when  these  portions  only  of  the  spinal  column  arc  fractured  and 
displaced — a  rare  condition  it  is  true — then  permanent  good  msy  be  expected 
to  follow  the  operation.  If  signs  of  snch  injury  exist,  as  evideuoed  by  distor- 
tion or  depression  of  one  or  more  spinous  processes,  it  would  most  certainly  be 
quite  proper  for  the  Surgeon  to  adopt  tlie  only  means  in  his  power  of  affording 
relief.  The  principal  danger,  and  usual  cause  of  death  after  cutting  away  a 
portion  of  the  spine  is  either  the  continnance  of  the  inflammation  excited  by 
the  injury  in  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  or  its  increase  or  production  by 
the  operation  itself. 

DiSLOCATioss  OP  THE  SpiNB,— Ott  looking  at  the  arrangement  of  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  of  the  vertebne,  the  very  hmited  motion  of  which  they  are 
susceptible,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  closely  knit  together  by  strong 
ligaments  and  short  and  powerfitl  muscles,  it  is  obvious  that  dislocations  of 


these  bouGs  must  be  excessively  rare.  So  seldom,  indeed,  do  they  occur  tluit 
their  existence  has  been  denied  by  many  Sui^^ns.  Vet  tlierc  are  a  snfli- 
cicnt  number  of  instances  on  record  to  prove  that  such  accidents  may  happen. 
The  aises  that  ha\'e  been  met  with  hnve  usually  been  associated  with  partial 
fracture,  but  this  complication  is  not  necessary.  In  all,  the  displacement  was 
incomplete  ;  and,  indeed,  a  complete  dislocution  cannot  occur.  Practore  may 
occur  anj-where  in  the  spine,  but  dislocation  without,  or  with  very  dight, 
fi'actni'c  is  met  with  only  in  certain  situatious.  Dislocation  of  the  spine  may 
occur  in  the  following  parts.  1.  Between  the  occiput  and  atlas.  This  is  ver}' 
j'are.  2.  Between  the  atlas  and  axis.  This,  though  rare,  is  much  less  so  than 
the  preceding,  and  may  occur  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  odontoid  prv- 
cess ;  and  when  tlie  odontoid  process  is  broken,  death  at  once  ensues.  S.  Dis- 
location between  the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebrffi  is  very  rare — as  rare  as 
dislocation  between  the  atlas  and  axis.     4.  Dislocation  generally  happens  suuic- 
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Inhere  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  cerrical  yertebras.  Dislocation  without 
fracture  can  scarcely  occur  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  there  is  no  recorded  case 
of  a  pure  dislocation  in  the  lumbar  region. 

In  Fig.  832  we  have  an  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  fifth  from  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra,  with  the  separation  only  of  a  scale  of  bone  which  was  adherent 
to  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage.  The  patient  had  &llen  on  his  head  from  a 
van  and  died  of  asphyxia  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  spine  may  be  so  seriously  injured  that  dislocation  is  at  any  moment 
imminent,  and  yet  the  patient  may  live  for  some  days  before  the  displacement 
occurs,  by  which  the  cord  is  compressed.  A  man  was  admitted  into  University 
College  Hospital,  who  had  been  crushed  by  falling  between  the  platform  and  a 
train  in  motion.  Amongst  other  severe  injuries  he  had  paralysis  of  the 
circumflex  and  musculo-spiral  nerves  of  the  left  arm,  but  no  hypersesthesia. 
On  the  third  day,  whilst  being  moved  in  bed,  his  head  fell  to  one  side,  and  he 
suddenly  died.  On  examination  after  death,  it  was  found  that  the  second 
cervical  vertebra,  carrying  the  atlas  and  head  with  it,  had  been  dislocated  from 
the  third  (Pig.  333) ;  the  connecting  ligaments  being  completely  torn  through 
on  the  left  side,  so  that  the  head  falling  to  one  side  had  caused  fatal  compressionr 
of  the  cord. 

Dislocation  of  the  Oocipital  Bone  from  the  Atlas  has  been  described! 
in  two  instances  only — by  Lassus  and  by  Paletta.  In  the  case  by  Lassus, 
death  ensued  in  six  hours,  and  the  right  vertebral  artery  was  found  to  be  rup- 
tured. In  the  other  case,  the  patient  is  said  to  have  lived  for  five  days,  but 
the  report  is  so  incomplete  that  little  value  can  be  attached  to  it. 

DiiOooation  of  the  Atlas  from  the  Aads  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 
It  may  happen  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process.  In  either 
case,  the  atlas  is  carried  forwards  and  the  spinal  cord  thus  compressed.  Thi» 
accident  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  person  in  play  lifting  a  child  off  the 
ground  by  its  head  ;  the  combination  of  rotation  and  traction  in  this  move- 
ment being  especially  liable  to  occasion  the  accident.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  has  been  met  with  in  those  who  have  been  executed  by  hanging.  Death 
would  probably  be  instantaneous  in  these  circumstances.  It  has,  however, 
been  stated  that,  in  dislocations  of  this  kind,  life  has  been  saved  by  the  Surgeon 
placing  his  knees  against  the  patient's  shoulders,  and  drawing  or  twisting  the 
head  into  position.  This,  however,  I  cannot  believe  possible  if  the  displace- 
ment have  been  complete,  as  death  must  be  instantaneous,  the  cases  of 
supposed  dislocation  and  reduction  having  probably  been  instances  of  con- 
cussion  of  the  cord  with  sprain  of  the  neck. 

Dislocation  of  any  one  of  the  fi^e  Lower  Cervical  Vertebns  may 
occur.  The  third  vertebra  is  least  frequently  dislocated ;  the  fifth  is  more 
commonly  displaced  (Fig.  332).  These  injuries  are  usually  associated  with 
fracture ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  happen  without  this  complication. 
In  these  dislocations,  as  in  those  that  have  already  been  described,  the  dis- 
placed bone  carries  with  it  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column  which  is  above  it. 

In  dislocations,  the  articulations  between  the  two  vertebne  arc  torn  open. 
The  supraspinous  and  interspinous  ligaments,  the  ligamenta  subflava,  and  the 
common  posterior  ligament,  are  torn  through,  so  that  the  spinal  canal  is  opened* 
The  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage  may  l)e  torn,  or  it  may  be  entire,  a  scale  of 
the  body  of  the  subjacent  vertebra  being  detached  with  it.     When  the  spine 
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above  ihe  dislocated  part  is  bent  forwards,  a  wide  gap  is  visible  posteriorly, 
at  the  seat  of  injury. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  dislocation  are  numerous,  and  the  following  may  be 
-given  as  examples.  A  person  standing  in  a  cart  and  driving  under  an  archway 
finds,  too  late,  that  he  is  too  tall  to  clear  the  archway ;  he  bends  forwards,  but, 
miscalculating  the  distance,  his  head  is  pressed  violently  downwards.  A  per- 
son takes  a  header  into  shallow  water ;  his  head  comes  against  the  bottom, 
is  forcibly  flexed,  and  his  spine  is  broken  or  dislocated.  Such  accidents  are 
not  very  unfrequent.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  paralysis,  as  well  as  of  death, 
resulting  from  this  kind  of  accident. 

These  accidents  most  commonly  happen  from  forcible  flexion  of  the  neck 
though  traction  and  rotation  conjoined  have  occasioned  them.  In  a 
case  of  luxation  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebne,  recorded  by  J. 
Eoux,  the  accident  happened  to  a  sailor  plunging  into  the  se.i  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing,  and  coming  head  foremost  against  a  sail  which  had  l)een  spread  out 
to  prevent  the  attack  of  sharks  ;  he  died  on  the  fourth  day.  In  a  patient  of 
mine,  who  fell  out  of  a  window  in  such  a  way  that  the  head  was  doubled  for- 
Avards  upon  the  chest,  and  who  was  brought  to  the  Hospital  with  supposed 
fracture  of  the  spine,  we  found  after  death,  which  occurred  on  the  fifth  day, 
that  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  caiTying  with  it  the  upper  portion  of  the 
spine  and  the  head,  had  been  dislocated  forwards  from  the  first  dorsal,  of  the 
intervertebral  substance,  detaching  with  it  an  extremely  thin  and  small  layer 
^f  bone  from  the  body  of  the  seventh  vertebra.  There  was  a  wide  gap 
posteriorly  between  the  laminse.  There  was  no  fracture  about  the  articular 
processes,  which  were  completely  separated  from  one  another.  In  the 
instance  already  referred  to,  in  which  a  man  fell  on  his  head  from  a  van,  and 
death  resulted  in  24  hours,  a  similar  displacement  was  found  of  the  fifth  from 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  with  compression  of  and  hsemorrhage  into  the 
substance  of  the  medulla,  and  disorganization  of  it  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
an  inch  opposite  the  scat  of  dislocation,  where  it  had  been  injured  by  the 
forward  pressure  of  the  dislocated  vertebra. 

In  the  Dorsal  Begion,  dislocation  of  the  spine,  though  excessively  rare 
may  occur  ;  seldom,  however,  without  being  accompanied  by  fracture.  The 
last  dorsal  vertebra  has  been  several  times  found  dislocated  from  the  first 
lumbar  with  rupture  of  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage.  In  these  cases, 
laowever,  there  has  usually  been  found  fracture  of  the  transvei-se  processes  of 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  or,  as  in  an  instance  recorded  by  Sir  C.  ficll,  fracture 
oi  its  body. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  in  whicli  dislocation  without  fracture  of 
the  Lumbar  spine  has  been  observed. 

The  Symptoms  presented  by  dislocation  of  the  spine  are,  like  those  of 
fracture,  dependent  on  the  degree  and  scat  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  spinal 
•cord.  And  death  will  ensue  at  varying  periods,  according  to  whether  the 
dislocation  be  above  or  below  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  in  accordance 
with  those  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  at  p.  78(1. 

The  Diagnosis  between  a  dislocation  and  a  fracture  of  thcr  cervical  spine 
is  not  easily  made.  But  there  is  one  symptom  which,  according  as  it  is  present 
or  not,  may  throw  much  light  on  this  point.  It  is  the  occuiTence  of  pain, 
amounting  to  hypersesthesia,  along  the  line  of  junction  between  the  paralysed 
and  unparalysed  parts.    In  fracture  this  will  commonly  be  found  to  be  present 
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•(p.  791).  In  dislocation,  where  the  nerves  are  not  irritated  or  lacerated  in 
their  exit  through  the  spinal  colomn,  it  is  absent. 

The  Treatment  of  dislocation  of  the  spine  resembles  in  all  important 
respects  that  of  Fracture  of  the  vertebral  column.  Reduction  has,  however, 
been  eflTected  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  justify  the  attempt  being  made 
when  the  danger  is  imminent. 

Dislocation  of  the  Transreme  Process  of  the  Cervical  VertebraB 
occasionally  occurs.  The  patient,  after  a  sudden  movement,  or  a  fall  on  the  head, 
feels  much  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  neck,  the  head  being  fixed  immovably,  and 
turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  displacement  has  occurred. 
In  these  cases  I  have  known  Beductmi  effected  by  the  Surgeon  placing  his 
knees  against  the  patient's  shoulders,  drawing  on  the  head,  and  then  turning  it 
into  position,  the  return  being  effected  with  a  distinct  snap. 

Wound  of  the  Theca  Vertebralis. — Holmes  has  recorded  two  cases  in 
which  this  accident  happened  from  the  stab  of  a  penknife  in  the  lumbar  region^ 
one  of  whom  died.  The  only  characteristic  sign  was  the  escape  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in  large  quantities  from  the  wound* 
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INJURIES  OF  THE  FACE  AND  ADJACENT  PARTS. 

Face. — Cuts  about  the  Cheeks  and  Forehead  are  of  common  oocurrenoe. 
These  injuries  present  nothing  peculiar,  except  that  the  Btrnctm:e8  of  the  face 
show  the  same  ready  disposition  to  repair  that  characterizes  the  scalp  when 
injured. 

In  the  Treatment  of  these  wounds,  it  is  of  much  consequence  to  have  as 
little  scarring  as  possible.  The  edges,  after  being  well  cleaned,  should  be 
brought  neatly  into  apposition  by  fine  hare-lip  pins  and  twisted  suture,  or  by 
one  or  more  wire  sutures  deeply  applied  to  take  the  chief  strain,  and  a  number 
of  fine  horsehair  interrupted  sutures  to  bring  the  edges  in  accurate  apposition. 
If  the  wound  penetrate  to  the  nose  or  mouth,  so  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
drainage  from  the  mucous  surface,  the  skin  may  be  covered  with  collodion. 

When  the  wound  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyelids,  especial  care  most 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  loss  of  substance,  lest  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix 
produce  eversion  of  the  lid.  In  those  cases  in  which  a  portion  of  the  nose  or  b*i> 
has  been  lost,  much  may  be  done  to  repair  the  deformity  by  properly  conducted 
plastic  operations,  such  as  will  be  described  in  Chapter  LYIII.  The  bleedings 
which  is  usually  very  free  in  wounds  of  the  face,  in  consequence  of  the  division 
of  some  arterial  branch,  may  often  be  arrested  by  passing  the  hare-lip  pin 
under  the  vessel,  and  applying  the  twisted  suture  above  it,  so  that  it  may  be 
compressed. 

If  the  Li})  he  cut  from  wWiin,  by  being  struck  against  the  teeth,  the 
coronary  artery  may  be  divided,  the  patient  swallowing  the  blood  that  flows 
into  the  mouth.  Some  years  ago,  a  man  was  brought  to  the  Hospital,  drank, 
and  much  bruised  about  the  face.  Shortlv  after  his  admission  he  vomited 
a  large  quantity  of  blood,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  proceed  from  some 
internal  injury :  but,  on  examining  his  mouth,  it  was  found  that  the  blood 
came  from  the  coronary  artery  of  the  lip,  which  was  divided  with  the  muconft 
membrane. 

Parotid  Duct. — It  occasionally  happens  in  wounds  of  the  cheek  that  the 
parotid  duct  is  divided,  in  consequence  of  which  the  wound  does  not  close,  and 
a  trickling  of  saliva  takes  place  upon  the  outside  of  the  cheek ;  a  8alivms3r 
Fistula,  a  source  of  much  disfigurement  and  inconvenience,  being  established. 
The  surface  surrounding  it  is  puckered  and  somewhat  excoriated,  and  the  fistnl* 
opens  by  a  granulating  aperture. 

If  from  its  anatomical  situation  a  wound  is  known  to  have  divided  the 
parotid  duct,  the  formation  of  a  fistula  may  be  prevented  by  bringing  the  akia 
surface  accurately  together,  leaving  the  mucous  aspect  of  the  wound  freely 
open  and  covering  the  surface  with  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  collodion.  If  the 
divided  ends  of  the  duct  can  be  seen  in  the  wound  it  has  been  recommended 
to  pass  one  end  of  a  fine  piece  of  silver  wire  down  into  the  month  and  the 
other  up  the  duct  towiirds  the  parotid  for  a  short  distance  and  then  through 
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the  mucous  membrane  into  the  mouth  ;  the  two  ends  are  then  knotted  together 
inside  the  mouth  and  the  external  wound  closed.  By  this  means  the  continuity 
of  the  duct  is  maintained  while  the  wound  heals,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the 
silver  wire  may  be  withdrawn  by  dividing  the  loop  in  the  mouth.  Should  a 
fistula  form  it  must  be  treated  by  the  operation  that  will  be  described  in 
Chapter  LV. 

Besides  fistula  of  the  Stenonian  duct,  other  fistulous  apertures  may  occur 
in  the  cheek,  as  the  result  of  injury  or  disease,  allowing  the  escape  of  a  small 
quantity  of  saliva.    These  openings  are  always  closed  with  difficulty :  the 
edges  becoming  callous,  and  not  readily  taking  on  reparative 
action.    Closure  may  be  effected  in  some  cases  by  cauteriza- 
tion with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  a  red-hot  wire,  due  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  general  health.     In  other  cases,  the 
electric  cautery  may  prove  successful.     If,  however,  the 
opening  be  free,  with  much  indurated  structure  about  it,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  edges  before 
bringing  them  together. 

N08E. — Foreign  Bodies,  such  as  pebbles,  beads,  dried 
peas,  &c.,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  nostrils  of  chil- 
dren, having  been  stuffed  up  in  play  and  become  so  firmly 
fixed  as  to  require  extraction  by  the  Surgeon.  In  most 
cases  a  bent  probe  or  an  ear-scoop  will  remove  the  impacted 
body  most  easily.  If  it  be  large  and  soft;  it  may  often  be 
easily  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  but  a  hard  smooth 
body  is  almost  sure  to  be  pushed  further  up  with  these 
instruments.  It  is  always  best  to  administer  an  anaesthetic, 
otherwise  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  child  will  greatly 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Surgeon.  If  the  body  be  not 
removed  it  may  give  rise  to  chronic  purulent  catarrh  or  even 
to  disease  of  the  bones. 

The  Ears  are  not  unfi^uently  wounded  in  injuries  of  the 
head  and  scalp ;  a  portion  of  the  external  ear  being  some- 
times torn  down  and  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  face.  In 
these  cases,  as  in  scalp-injuries,  the  part  should  never  be 
removed,  but,  however  lacerated  and  contused,  should  be 
cleaned  and  replaced  by  means  of  a  few  points  of  suture. 
When  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  ear  is  divided,  nice 
management  is  usually  required  in  effecting  perfect  union. 

Foreign  Bodies  are  often  pushed  into  the  cars  of  children, 
or  angular,  such  as  pieces  of  stick,  they  may  readily  be  exti*acted  with  forceps 
provided  they  can  be  clearly  seen  ;  but  when  round  and  small,  such  as  pebbles 
or  beads,  they  are  not  so  easily  removed. 

The  foreign  body  may  occasionally  be  removed  by  passing  the  bent  ear- 
scoop  round  it.  In  some  cases  I  have  found  an  instrument  (Fig.  334)  made 
by  Coxeter  on  the  model  of  Civiale^s  urethral  scoop,  useful  in  extracting  a 
foreign  body  from  the  ear.  It  can  l)e  introduced  straight  and  passed  beyond 
the  body,  when,  by  the  action  of  a  screw  in  the  handle,  the  scoop  is  curved 
forwards,  and  so  enables  extraction  to  be  readily  effected.  But,  as  a  role,  it  is 
bad  practice  to  attempt  to  remove  foreign  bodies  from  the  car  by  means  of 
instruments  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  offending  body  is  best  removed  by 
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forcibly  syringing  the  ear  with  tepid  water,  injected  by  means  of  a  large  brass 
syringe  in  a  fuU  stream,  the  pinna  being  drawn  up  so  as  to  straighten  the 
external  meatus.  In  this  way  the  bead  or  pebble  is  soon  washed  out  by  the 
reflux  of  the  water  striking  against  the  tympanum.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
good  general  rule,  that  if  a  round  or  oval  body  cannot  be  dislodged  by  syringing 
it  will  not  be  removed  by  instruments,  and  if  the  proper  use  of  the  syringe  do 
not  suffice,  it  is  better  to  leave  matters  alone,  and  to  allow  the  foreign  body 
to  become  loosened  when  it  can  be  easily  syringed  out,  than  to  poke  instru- 
ments into  the  ear  with  the  view  of  forcibly  extracting  it.  These  attempts  are 
ill-advised ;  and  I  have  known  death  from  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  middle  ear  extending  to  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  to  follow  from  prolonged 
and  unsuccessful  efforts  at  the  extraction  of  a  pebble  from  the  ear. 

Orbit. — Zadnries  of  the  Orbit  may  be  dangerous,  either  to  the  brain  or 
to  the  eye.  If  wounds  be  deep  and  directed  upwards,  they  are  always  serious, 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  brain  ;  thus  a  pointed  body,  such  as  a 
piece  of  stick,  the  end  of  an  umbrella,  or  a  knife  thrust  into  the  orbit,  may 
perforate  its  superior  wall,  and  produce  a  fatal  wound  of  the  brain.  The  injury 
to  the  brain  through  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  may  be  &tal  by  the 
cerebral  inflammation  that  is  induced  ;  or  the  thrust  may  extend  deeply,  and, 
lacerating  the  internal  carotid  artery,  occasion  fatal  haemorrhage.  In  one 
remarkable  case  recorded  by  N61aton,  a  young  man  was  wounded  by  the  thrust 
of  the  point  of  an  umbrella  in  the  orbit ;  the  cavernous  sinus  and  internal 
carotid  artery  on  the  opposite  side  were  wounded,  an  arterio-venous  anenrisia 
formed,  the  eyeball  became  prominent,  and  death  from  haemorrhage  eventnallj 
resulted  from  the  giving  way  of  the  aneurism.  Occasionally  inflammation  is 
set  up  in  the  loose  fat  of  the  orbit,  giving  rise  to  abscess  which  may  point  in 
either  eyelid  ;  or  to  inflammation  which  may  extend  to  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  In  other  cases,  wounds  of  the  orbit  may  be  followed  by  loss  of  vision^ 
without  the  eyeball  being  touched  ;  either  in  consequence  of  injury  of  the 
optic  nerve,  or  at  a  later  period  from  the  division  of  some  of  the  other  nerves 
of  the  orbit  producing  sympathetic  amaurosis,  as  occasionally  happens  even 
from  ordinary  wounds  of  the  &ce  implicating  some  of  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair. 

Eye. — Z^nxies  of  the  Co^jnnotiya. — A  foreign  body  under  the  lids  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  conjunctiva  gives  rise,  as  every  one  knows,  to  the  most 
intense  and  painful  irritation,  accompanied  by  injection  of  the  conjunctival 
vessels,  an  increased  flow  of  tears,  and  some  swelling  of  the  membrane.  More 
severe  effects  are  produced  by  lime ;  caustic  fluids  or  heated  metal  produce 
more  serious  effects.  If  they  actually  destroy  the  epithelial  surface  adhesion 
may  form  between  the  lids,  and  opacity  of  the  cornea,  causing  total  blindness^ 
may  result. 

In  order  to  remove  foreign  bodies  lodged  between  the  ball  and  the  eye* 
lids,  the  latter  must  be  everted  so  that  the  angle  between  the  palpebral  aad 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  may  be  properly  examined.  For  this  purpose  the 
lower  eyelid  need  only  be  drown  down,  whilst  the  patient  is  directed  to  look 
up ;  but  the  eversion  of  the  upper  eyelid  requires  some  skill.  It  is  best 
effected  by  laying  a  probe  horizontally  across  it,  iomiediately  above  the  tarsal 
cartilage  ;  the  Surgeon  then,  taking  the  eyelashes,  in  the  middle  of  the  ltd« 
lightly  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  draws  the  eyelid  downwards  and  for- 
wards,  at  the  same  time  that  he  everts  it  by  pressing  the  probe  firmly  backwards 
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and  downwarda  ^aingt  the  ejcball.  The  lid  may  aUo  be  everted  withont 
using  a  probe.  The  method  of  so  doing  is  thus  described  by  Strcatfeild.  The 
Snifeon,  standing  before  the  patient,  places  the  end  of  his  forefinger  sideways 
on  the  lid  near  its  outer  edge,  without  involving  any  folds  of  loose  skin ;  and 
pressing  a  little  on  the  eye,  makes  the  lid  slide  downwards,  as  Sar  as  possible, 
over  the  lower  lid.  The  lid  (not  the  lashes)  is  then  seized  firmly  by  the  end 
of  the  thnmb  applied  sideways ;  and  the  end  of  the  forefinger  is  turned  down- 
wards, while  the  lid  is  held  firmij  by  the  thnmb  and  finger.  The  lid  is  thug 
everted  (Fig,  835).  The  little  operation  cannot,  however,  be  always  done  the 
firat  timo  it  is  attempted.  Tbe  patient  may  move  back  his  head  jnst  aa  the 
turn  is  to  be  completed  (therefore  the  head  of  the  patient  must  be  steadied  by 
being  placed  against  the  wall,  or  tbe  back  of  hia  chair,  or  by  the  other  hand 
behind  it) ;  or  the  lid  is  not  secured  between  the  finger  and  thnmb  before  the 
eversion  is  attempted ;  or  the  lashes 

only  and  not  the  lid  are  held  ;  or  one  ,-— 'T'     \ 

fears  to  press  the  forefinger  aafficiently 
into  the  eye  to  effect  the  eversiou.  It 
is  very  much  more  difficult  if  the 
patient  be  fat,  or  the  eye  deeply  set. 
When  the  lid  is  everted  the  patient  1^ 
should  look  down  in  order  that  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  con- 
junctiva, where  the  foreign  body  will 
probably  be  fonnd,  may  be  carefully 

examined.  If  it  be  dirt  or  lime  that  "«- »».-E..r^™^^Pg«  ua  tor  n,t«H«- o( 
has  to  be  removed,  this  is  best  done  by 

a  small  scoop,  after  which  the  conjunctiva  may  be  gently  washed  with  a  stream 
of  water.  A  drop  of  olive-  or  oastor-oil  may  then  be  put  into  the  eye  and 
the  lids  closed  and  covered  with  a  pad  of  wet  lint. 

The  conjunctiva  may  also  be  laeerattd  by  scratches  or  contused  by  blows. 
These  injuries  are  accompanied  by  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  mem- 
brane. At  the  same  time  there  is  often  extravasation  into  the  skin  of  the  lida. 
A  "  black  eye  "  is  best  treated  by  the  continuous  application  of  a  weak  spirit 
lotion. 

Iqjvzlsa  of  fh«  Ejsbkll  are  so  commonly  followed  by  impairment  or  total 
loss  of  vision,  as  to  constitute  a  most  important  aeriea  of  accidents  ;  the  deli- 
cacy  of  the  structnre  of  this  organ  being  such,  that  injury  of  it  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  complete  opacity  of  the  lens  or  other  media  and  loss  of  sight.  The 
impairment  of  vision  may  be  tbe  result  of  direct  violence  applied  to  tbe  organ, 
injuring  its  more  transparent  part«  or  displacing  the  lens  ;  or  it  may  arise  in- 
directly from  vanona  causes  which  will  be  presently  described. 

The  injuries  of  the  eye  produced  by  dirtct  violence,  may  be  divided  into 
oontusions  and  wounds. 

Coatuioii  of  tlw  Bralxdl,  without  rapture  or  apparent  superficial  injniy, 
may  give  rise  to  temporary  or  permanent  blindness  from  hemorrhage  from 
the  retina,  due  to  the  concuasion.  This  condition  ia  easily  rcct^izable  by  the 
ophthalmoscope. 

Coatncioiui  of  tli*  Bj«  with  Xttptnr*  of  Mm*  of  Um  Wtenctoiw* 
of  tlM  Ball  is  a  most  serious  accident.  Most  frequently  the  injnty  is  in- 
ternal, the  outer  tissues  escaping  injury.     In  this  case  we  may  have  an  extra- 
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vasation  of  blood  into  the  eyeball,  completely  filling  the  anterior  chamber, 
hiding  and  complicating  the  deeper  mischief  within  the  globe.  In  other  cafles 
there  may  be  haemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  body,  with  or  without  detachment 
of  the  retina.  This  condition,  termed  TuBmophffialmiay  is  frequently  associated 
with  separation  of  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris.  In  other  cases,  the  crystal* 
line  lens  may  be  driven  backwards  into  the  vitreous  humour,  or  forwards 
into  the  pupillary  aperture,  or  the  anterior  chamber.  In  more  severe  contu- 
sions the  cornea  may  be  ruptured,  or,  more  commonly,  the  sclerotic  gives  way, 
the  vitreous  body  escaping,  and  vision  being  permanently  destroyed.  In  some 
rare  cases,  the  lens  is  displaced  through  a  rent  in  the  sclerotic,  and  lies  under 
the  conjunctiva.  The  exact  nature  of  all  these  injuries  is  necessarily  more  or 
less  concealed  at  first  by  the  extravasated  blood.  As  a  consequence  of  such 
injuries,  the  eye  usually  becomes  inflamed,  with  intense  frontal  and  circum- 
orbital  pain  ;  disorganization  of  the  ball  ultimately  ensuing. 

The  Treatment  of  these  accidents  varies  with  the  degree  of  injury.  Perfect 
rest  of  the  eye  is  essential ;  for  this  purpose,  both  eyes  must  be  closed  for  four 
or  five  days,  after  which  it  may  suflSce  to  close  the  injured  eye  only.  If  the 
globe  is  not  ruptured,  aU  that  can  be  done  is  to  apply  a  pad  of  wet  lint  over 
the  eye,  and  leave  the  cure  as  far  as  possible  to  nature.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  quiet  and  on  moderate  diet.  If  there  be  much  pain,  a  few  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  the  temple,  but  the  repeated  general  blood-letting  and  the 
free  administration  of  calomel  and  opium,  formerly  recommended,  are  now  uni- 
versally recognized  as  being  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injturious.  The 
bowels  must  be  regulated  by  the  administration  of  purgatives  when  neoessaiy. 
In  some  cases  opaque  masses  and  bands  of  adhesions  will  be  formed  in  the 
anterior  chamber  or  the  pupillary  aperture,  preventing  the  entry  of  light  more 
or  less  completely.  If  the  lens  be  displaced  it  should  be  left  till  the  early  in- 
flammation has  subsided.  If  it  be  in  the  anterior  chamber,  it  may  require 
removal,  and  the  same  may  be  necessary  should  it  become  opaque  at  a  later 
period,  even  if  it  have  not  been  displac^.  If  the  cornea  or  sclerotic  be  rup- 
tured, any  protruding  iris  or  choroid  must  be  replaced  if  possible,  and  the  eye 
closed  and  covered  with  a  pad  of  wet  boracic  acid  lint,  which  must  be  fre- 
quently changed.  The  injury  is  often  followed  by  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  eyeball,  necessitating  removal  of  the  globe. 

Woimds  of  the  Syebttll  may  be  divided  into  those  that  are  merely  super- 
ficial, and  do  not  penetrate  into  its  chambers ;  and  those  that  perforate  its 
coats. 

Von-peiietratmg  Woimds. — Superficial  abrasions  of  the  cornea  or  wounds 
raising  a  small  flap  of  its  epithelial  covering,  such  as  may  sometimes  be  in- 
flicted by  scratches  of  the  eyeball  with  the  nails  of  children,  are  extremely 
painful  and  troublesome.  Splinters  of  iron,  or  other  metallic  bodies,  often 
become  fixed  in  the  cornea,  and  cause  constant  irritation  tiU  they  are  removed. 

In  the  Treatment  of  these  superficial  injuries,  the  first  point  is  to  asotftam 
whether  the  symptoms  are  due  to  a  simple  abrasion  or  to  the  lodgment  of  a 
foreign  body.  If  it  be  a  simple  abrasion,  the  symptoms  will  be  at  once  greatly 
relieved  by  putting  a  drop  of  castor-oil  in  the  eya  If  a  foreign  body  be 
detected,  it  must  at  once  be  removed.  If  it  be  fixed  in  the  cornea,  as  com- 
monly happens,  it  may  be  picked  off  with  the  point  of  a  lancet  or  cataract- 
needle,  or  a  '*  spud.'*  If  it  be  a  fragment  of  iron,  it  can  often  be  easily 
removed  by  means  of  a  common  magnet ;  but  if  it  be  more  deeply  imbedded. 
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the  plan  snccesafolly  adopted  by  McHardj  of  employing  an  extremely  powerful 
electro-magnet,  will  be  foond  very  efiScacious.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  splinter  of  iron  often  leaves  a  small  brown  stain,  which,  however,  usually 
disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Penetratiiig  Wounds  of  the  Eyeball  present  great  variety  ;  they  may 
be  incised,  as  those  inflicted  by  bits  of  glass,  or  knives,  or  they  may  be  punc- 
tured, as  by  bits  of  sharp  stick,  or  steel  pens,  or  they  may  be  made,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens  during  the  shooting  season,  by  the  lodgment  of  stray 
shot.  In  iron  works,  small  spUnters  of  metal  not  unfrequently  penetrate  the 
cornea.  In  all  cases  these  accidents  are  highly  dangerous  to  vision,  but  this 
is  especially  the  case  if  the  foreign  body  lodge  in  a  part  of  the  eye  from  which 
it  cannot  be  extracted ;  sight  is  then  usually  lost.  The  danger  of  incised 
wounds  usually  arises  either  from  the  eye  being  opened  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  humours  escape,  or  else  that,  the  iris  becoming  engaged  in  a  wound  of  the 
cornea,  a  hernial  prolapse  of  it  occurs.  The  more  remote  effecte  arise  from 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  extending  to  the  whole  globe, 
leading  to  complete  disorganization  of  the  eyeball ;  or  supposing  this  be 
avoided,  there  may  be  an  opaque  cicatrix  in  the  cornea,  or  opacity  of  the  lens 
or  its  capsule ;  or  else  adhesions  may  form,  stretohing  across  the  pupil  and 
adhering  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea. 

The  Treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  rupture  of  the  coats.  If  the  iris  have  protruded  through  a  wound  in 
the  cornea,  it  should  be  carefully  pushed  back,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  the  solu- 
tion of  atropine  put  upon  the  eye.  If  it  cannot  be  returned,  it  may  be  removed 
with  a  pair  of  fine  curved  scissors  (Fig.  340)  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  any 
staphylomatous  tumour  that  may  form  should  be  touched  repeatedly  with  a 
pointed  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  clean  wounds  extending  into  the 
sclerotic,  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  fine  silk  suture.  If  the  lens  or  its 
capsule  have  become  opaque,  thus  forming  traumatic  cataract,  extraction  may 
be  required  at  a  later  period  of  the  case. 

If  the  eye  be  so  extensively  opened  or  deeply  injured  that  vision  is  irre- 
parably lost,  and  extensive  suppurative  inflammation  in  it  and  in  the  structures 
of  the  orbit  is  threatened,  the  sooner  the  globe  is  extirpated  the  better ;  the 
patient  being  thus  saved  much  local  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the 
danger  of  sympathetic  affection  of  the  other  eye  being  diminished. 

Zndireet  Zajiizy  of  the  Eye  often  follows  injuries  of  the  nervous  system. 
Thus  impairment  of  vision  may  be  produced  by  concussion  of  the  eye-ball 
through  blows  on  the  head  ;  by  injuries  of  the  face  implicating  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  ;  by  injury  of  the  spine ;  or  by  injury  of  the  sympathetic. 

Conen— ion  of  the  Eye  may  be  produced  by  a  direct  blow  on  the  organ  ; 
or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  blow  on  some  other  part  of  the  head  or  face.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  injury  is  dependent  on  the  transmission  of  the  force  through 
the  bones  of  the  head  or  face  to  the  structures  within  the  orbit.  The  resulting 
impairment  of  vision  is  at  its  worst  at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  and  either 
slowly  disappears,  or  becomes  permanent  in  consequence  of  the  development  of 
stmctural  changes  in  the  eye.  That  indirect  violence  may  produce  serious 
lesion  of  the  eye,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  lens  has  been  in  this  way 
dislocated  without  any  direct  injury  having  been  inflicted  on  the  eye  itself. 
Deyber  relates  a  case  in  which  cataract  was  induced  by  a  wound  of  the 
eyebrow  from  a  stone,  the  eye  itself  being  otherwise  uninjured :  and  I  have 
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seen  cataract  occur  in  an  otherwifie  healthy  woman  aged  40,  three  or  four 
months  after  the  receipt  of  a  blow  on  the  malar  bone  in  a  railway  collision. 
It  also  often  happens  that,  in  cases  of  a  general  shock  to  the  system,  obscuration 
and  impairment  of  vision  gradually  manifest  themselves.    (See  p.  776  et  seq.) 

When  impairment  of  vision  remains  permanent,  or  is  gradually  developed, 
after  concussion,  it  is  due  to  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  stmctaree 
of  the  eye.  In  such  cases,  atrophy  of  the  optic  disc  may  often  be  discovered 
by  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  The  development  of  cataract  after  blows 
on  the  eyebrow  or  cheek  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  frontal  or  infraorbital 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  being  implicated  and  irritated,  so  as  to  impair  the 
nutrition  of  the  globe. 

The  eye  may  suffer  also  in  consequence  of  Wound  or  Xnitatioii  of  thm 
Branohos  of  tho  Fifth  Pair  of  Verves.*  This  has  long  been  observed. 
Hippocrates  speaks  of  loss  of  vision  consequent  on  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  ; 
and  makes  the  very  accurate  observation,  that  the  impairment  is  less  when 
the  wound  is  recent,  but  increases  as  cicatrization  advances.  Fabricios 
Hildanus  and  La  Motte  relate  cases  in  which  blindness  followed  wounds  of 
the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  Morgagni  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  was  wounded  by  some  splinters 
of  glass  in  the  upper  eyelid.  The  eyeball  was  uninjured  :  but  vision  became 
gradually  impaired,  and  was  ahnost  lost  by  the  fortieth  day  after  the  accident. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  production  of  impaired  vision  after  injury 
of  parts  of  the  fifth  nerve,  that  there  should  be  an  actual  wound :  a  simple 
contusion  is  sufficient.  Wardrop  states  that  it  is  only  where  the  frontal  nerve 
is  wounded  or  injured  and  not  divided,  that  amaurosis  takes  place.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases,  amaurosis  has  been  cured  by  division  of  the  nerve  after  its  partial 
injury.  That  it  is  the  irritation,  and  not  complete  division  of  the  nerve,  that 
leads  to  loss  of  vision,  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  Brown-S^uard,  that 
the  immediate  effects  of  section  of  a  nerve  are  very  different  from  those  which 
are  observed  as  the  result  of  its  irritation. 

The  loss  of  vision  may  come  on  instantaneously,  as  in  a  case  related  by 
Wardrop  of  a  sailor  struck  by  a  ramrod  on  the  eyebrow  ;  after  a  few  days,  as 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Chelius  where  the  loss  of  vision  came  on  eight  days  after 
a  blow  in  the  eyebrow ;  or  after  a  longer  lapse  of  time,  as  in  most  of  the 
recorded  cases.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  impairment  of  vision  is  at 
first  slight,  and  gradually  goes  on  to  complete  loss  of  sight. 

In  what  way  can  irritation  of  a  branch  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  unaccompanied 
by  any  direct  injury  of  the  eyeball  or  the  structures  of  the  orbit,  produce  in- 
stantaneously or  remotely  loss  of  vision  ?  Some  observers  have  attributed  this 
to  the  propagation  of  irritation  along  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  to  the  trunk  of 
the  ophthalmic  division.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  propagation  ;  and 
this  explanation  would  not  account  for  those  cases  in  which  blindness  suddenly 
supervened.  That  injury  of  the  fifth  nerve  produces  important  changes  in  the 
eye,  has  been  incontestably  determined  in  late  years  by  the  experiments  of 
Snellen,  Schiff,  Biittner,  Messner,  and  others ;  and  whether  we  explain  the 
morbid  changes  that  occur  in  the  eye  as  a  consequence  of  the  injury  of  the 
nerve  by  the  supposition  that  '*  neuro-paralytic  "  inflammation  is  set  up  in 

*  See  "ConcuMtnn  of  Hiniif/'  I..^ture  X.,  p.  233,  tt  m^.,  Longmans,  1S83,  for  a  fUU  accoun  t  of  tliear 
injuries. 
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the  globe,  or  suppose  that  the  surface  by  losing  its  aeuaibility  becomes  more 
liable  to  the  actiou  of  external  irritants,  mattere  little  to  the  practical  Surgeon. 
■  Wardrop  says  that  "  the  distribution  of  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  or 
ophthalmic  branch  explains  how  wounds  of  the  frontal,  infia-orbital,  and  other 
bmnchos  of  nerves  which  form  anastomoses  with  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  are 
sometimes  followed  by  amaurosis."  No  doubt  it  is  to  the  intimate  connexions 
that  exist  between  the  fhintal  nerve,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  and 
the  sympathetic  and  ciliary  nerves,  that  we  must  refer  these  various  morbid 
phenomena  resulting  from  if«  irritation.  In  what  way  this  irritation  of  the 
frontal  nerve  exercises  an  injurious  influence  is  doubtful,  but  the  fact,  as  the 
result  of  clinical  observation,  remains  certain,  that  in  some  cases  it  is  the 
primary  and  determiniug  cause  of  loss  of  vision. 

ExciaiON  OP  THE   Eyeball.— This  operation  is  thus  performed.     The 


1 


pig.  3 


patient  being  under  the  in6uence  of  an  anuisthetic,  an  eye-speculum  (Fig. 
8H6)  is  introduced ;  the  conjunctiva  is  then  seized  with  a  pair  of  toothed 
forceps  (Fig.  8S7)  as  close  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea  aa  possible,  and  u 
imall  opening  made  through  it  by  means  of  a  rather  blnnt-pointed  pair  of 
Bcissors  (Fig.  338).  The  membrane  is  then  divided  circularly,  always  keep- 
ing close  to  the  corneal  mat^in.  The  aqnint-hook  (Fig.  339)  is  then  passed 
beneath  the  tendon  of  one  of  the  rectus  muscles,  which  is  raised  and  divided, 
by  the  scissors  passed  between  the  hook  and  the  sclerotic.  The  three  other 
rectus  mnscles  are  then  divided  in  order  in  the  same  way.  The  oblique 
mnsclee  need  not  be  separately  searched  for,  and  will  be  divided  with  the 
recti.  The  eyeball  is  then  drawn  forwards,  and  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves 
passing  into  it  may  be  divided  with  carved  scissors  (Fig.  840),  nntii  the 
globe  is  attached  solely  by  the  optic  nerve ;  lastly  this  is  cut  through  from 
the  inner  side  with  the  cuned  scisBors.  The  speculum  being  still  retained 
between  the  lids,  a  stream  of  cold  carbolic  acid  lotion  (I  in  40)  is  allowed  to 
drop  slowly  from  a  sponge  into  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  by  which  all  bleeding 
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is  speedily  arrested.  Streatfeild  recommends  that  a  small  round  sponge 
squeezed  out  of  the  carbolic  lotion,  and  compressed  to  make  it  go  between  the 
lids  and  a  little  way  into  the  orbit^  should  be  applied  and  kept  firmly  in  posi- 
tion by  a  linen  bandage.  This  will  prevent  any  oozing  of  blood,  and  may  be 
removed  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours.  It  is  then  removed  and  the  lids  allowed 
to  dose,  wet  lx>raGic  acid  lint,  or  lint  moistened  with  any  other  antiseptio 
lotion,  being  applied  over  them  tiU  the  stump  of  the  eye  is  healed.  Septic 
inflammation  in  the  fat  of  the  orbit  is  the  only  accident  likely  to  occur  after 
the  operation,  and  this  is  scarcely  likely  to  occur  if  ordinary  cleanliness  is 
attended  to,  and  care  be  taken  that  the  lids  do  not  become  glued  togeth^  by 
dried  discharges  in  such  a  way  that  decomposing  matter  can  accumulate 
behind  them. 

Mouth. — Wounds  of  the  mouth  are  seldom  met  with,  except  as  the  result  of 
gunshot-violence.  The  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  soft  structures,  however 
great,  is  usually  only  secondary  to  the  mischief  that  results  to  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  jaws,  and  skull,  and  must  of  course  be  treated  on  the  ordinary  principles 
of  treatment  of  gun-shot  and  lacerated  wounds. 

ToNauE. — Wounds  of  the  tongue  usually  occur  fix)m  its  tip  or  sides  being 
caught  between  the  teeth  during  an  epileptic  fit.  They  have  been  known  to 
be  inflicted  by  insane  patients,  in  attempts  to  excise  or  to  bite  off  this  organ. 
Should  the  haemorrhage  be  free,  the  application  of  a  ligature,  or  even  of  the 
actual  cautery,  may  be  needed.  These  wounds  generally  assume  a  sloughy 
appearance  for  a  few  days  ;  they  then  clean  up,  and  granulate  healthily.  It 
is  useless  to  bring  the  edges  together  by  sutures,  which  readily  cut  out.  If^ 
however,  a  large  portion  of  the  tip  be  nearly  detached,  it  must  be  supported  in 
this  way  ;  but  the  threads  should  be  thick  and  passed  deeply.  Pieces  of 
tobacco-pipe  are  occasionally  driven  into  and  broken  off  in  the  substance  of 
the  tongue,  and  they  either  give  rise  to  very  free  hsemorrhage,  or  the  wound 
may  close  and  heal  over  the  foreign  body,  the  existence  of  which  may  not  be 
known  to  the  patient  In  a  case  of  ^this  kind,  where  a  man  complained  of 
much  pain  and  stifihess  in  the  tongue,  with  difficulty  in  deglutition,  I  found 
on  examination,  a  hard  swelling  towards  the  base  of  the  organ  ;  and  on  cutting 
down  upon  this'  extracted  three  inches  of  the  stem  of  a  clay  tobacco-pipe, 
which  had  been  lodged  there  for  several  months. 

The  Palate  and  the  Pharynx  are  sometimes  lacerated  by  gunshot-injuries 
of  the  mouth  :  or  the  wound  may  result  from  something  that  the  patient 
happens  to  have  between  his  lips  being  driven  forcibly  backwards  into  his 
mouth.  Thus,  a  tobacco-pipe  may,  by  a  blow  on  the  face,  be  driven  deeply 
into  the  substance  of  the  tonsil,  or  perhaps  into  the  pharynx,  wounding  and 
lodging  behind  the  arches  of  the  palate  ;  it  generally  breaks  off  short,  and  the 
fragment  that  is  left  in  gives  rise  to  abscess,  to  ulceration  of  veaads,  and 
perhaps  to  &tal  secondary  hsemorrhage.  In  a  case  that  was  under  my  care 
some  time  ago,  the  soft  palate  was  nearly  detached  from  the  palate  bones  by  a 
deep  transverse  wound,  caused  by  the  end  of  a  spoon  being  forcibly  driven  into 
the  mouth ;  good  union  took  place  eventually,  the  part  having  been  stitched 
together  by  a  few  points  of  suture.  In  some  rare  cases  the  internal  carotid 
has  been  wounded  from  inside  the  mouth. 
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Fracture  of  the  Cartilaobs  of  the  Larynx. — The  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  may  be  broken  and  displaced  by  violent  blows  or  by  a  squeeze,  the 
fracture  in  some  cases  taking  place  transversely,  in  others  longitudinally. 
Digital  examination  will  at  once  detect  the  nature  of  the  injury.  In  these 
injuries  there  is  superficial  extravasation  of  blood,  with  pain  and  difficulty  in 
breathing,  speaking,  and  swallowing.  In  some  cases  there  is  spitting  of 
blood  with  cough.  Fracture  of  the  larynx  is  an  extremely  dangerous  injury. 
Durham  has  collected  69  cases  of  which  53  died.  The  great  danger  is  from 
asphyxia,  which  may  occur  inunediately  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  displace- 
ment due  to  the  fracture,  or  may  come  on  at  a  later  period  as  the  result  of  in- 
flammatory swelling.  In  some  recorded  cases,  simple  concussion  of  the  larynx 
without  fracture  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal,  apparently  from  shock. 
Should  symptoms  of  serious  dyspnoea  appear  tracheotomy  must  be  performed 
without  delay ;  if  not  attention  to  position  and  support  of  the  injured  parts 
will  suffice. 

Wounds  of  the  Throat. — These  are  of  great  frequency  and  importance, 
implicating  as  they  do,  some  of  the  most  important  organs  in  the  body.  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  categories  : — 

1.  Those  that  do  not  extend  into  the  Air-  or  Food-passages. 

2.  Those  that  implicate  the  Air-passage,  with  or  without  injury  of  the 
(Esophagus. 

3.  Those  that  are  accompanied  by  injury  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

All  these  injuries  are  most  conmionly  suicidal,  and  may  be  inflicted  with 
every  variety  of  cutting  instrument ;  except  where  the  spinal  cord  is  injured, 
which  must,  in  cases  of  suicide,  be  the  result  of  gunshot-wound,  and  is  neces- 
sarily fatal.  Though  incised,  they  are  often  jagged,  and  partake  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  lacerated  wounds,  with  great  gaping  of  the  edges. 

1.  Wounds  not  •ztsnding  into  tho  Jkxt-  or  Food-paooages. — In  these 
wounds,  there  is  very  commonly  free  and  even  £eital  hasmorrhage,  and  this 
sometimes  though  none  of  the  larger  arterial  or  venous  trunks  have  been  divided ; 
the  blood  flowing  abundantly  from  the  venous  plexuses  or  from  the  thyroid 
body  when  the  wound  is  low  down.  If  the  larger  arteries  be  touched,  as  the 
carotid  and  its  primary  branches,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  so  abundant  as  to 
give  rise  to  almost  instantaneous  death.  Another  source  of  danger  in  these 
cases  proceeds  from  the  admission  of  air  into  the  veins  of  the  so-called  '^dan- 
gerous region  "  of  the  neck.  For  this  a  free  wound  is  by  no  means  necessary^ 
as  is  instanced  by  a  remarkable  case  that  occurred  some  years  ago  near  London, 
in  which  the  introduction  of  a  seton  into  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  was  followed 
by  death  from  this  cause. 
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Wounds  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  are  necessarily  very  dangerous.  There 
is  not  only  the  ordinary  risk  of  primary  haemorrhage  from  a  vessel  of  such  large 
size,  but  the  special  danger  of  the  introduction  of  air  into  it ;  should  these 
evils  be  safely  got  over,  the  secondary  ones  of  recurrent  haemorrhage,  diffuse 
inflammation,  and  pyaemia,  may  yet  have  to  be  encountered.  Ligature  of 
the  vessel  above  and  below  the  wound  in  it,  exactly  as  if  it  were  an  artery  that 
had  been  opened,  is  the  only  course  that  can  be  safely  pursued,  unleas  the 
opening  be  very  small,  when  it  may  be  picked  up  and  tied  without  occluding 
the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  In  one  case,  I  saw  and  heard  air  enter  the  vein  as  it 
was  being  raised  for  the  passage  of  the  ligature,  but  the  patient  made  a  quick 
recovery. 

The  large  nerves,  such  as  the  vagus  and  phrenic,  can  scarcely,  in  a  suicidal 
wound^  be  divided  without  injury  to  the  neighbouring  vessels,  but  they  may  be 
injured  by  stabs  or  gun-shot  wounds.  The  division,  however,  of  the  respiratory 
nerves  on  one  side  only,  or  even  of  one  of  them,  would  in  all  probability  be 
fatal  in  man,  by  interfering  with  the  proper  performance  of  the  respiratory 
act.  In  a  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  where  the  phrenic  nerve  was 
divided  during  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery,  death  result^  in  a  few  days 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

In  the  Traatmant  of  wounds  of  the  neck  of  this  category,  the  principal 
points  to  be  attended  to  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  by  the 
ligature  of  all  bleeding  vessels,  whether  arterial  or  venous  ;  and,  secondly, 
bringing  together  the  lips  of  the  wound.  If  the  cut  be  longitudinal,  this  may 
be  done  by  strips  of  plaster  ;  if  transverse,  by  a  few  points  of  suture  and  by 
position,  the  head  being  fixed,  with  the  chin  almost  touching  the  sternum,  and 
retained  in  this  posture  by  tapes  passing  from  a  nightcap  to  a  piece  of  bandage 
fixed  round  the  chest.  I  have  had  under  my  care  one  case  in  which,  owing  to 
the  projection  and  mobility  of  the  larynx,  the  wound  did  not  unite,  a  large  and 
deep  gap  being  left,  which  required  a  series  of  plastic  operations  in  order  to 
effect  its  closure. 

2.  Wonnda  implioatmg  tha  Air-paaaaga. — Wound  of  the  air-passage  is 
common,  and  is  revealed  in  suicidal  attempts  by  the  air  being  heard  and 
seen  to  bubble  in  and  out  of  the  wound  during  respiration.  These  wounds;; 
vary  much  in  extent,  from  a  small  puncture  with  the  point  of  a  penknife  to  a 
cut  extending  completely  across  the  throat,  and  even  notching  the  vertebree. 
They  are  frequently  complicated  with  injuries  of  the  larger  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  sometimes  with  wound  of  the  oesophagus.  Most  commonly  the  cut  is 
made  high  up  in  the  neck ;  for  the  suicide,  thinking  that  it  is  the  opening 
into  the  air-passage  that  destroys  life,  draws  the  razor  across  that  part  of  the 
throat  where  this  is  most  prominent  and  easily  reached ;  and  thus,  through  not 
wounding  the  larger  vessels,  which  are  saved  by  the  projection  of  the  larynx, 
frequently  fails  in  accomplishing  his  object. 

These  wounds  occur  in  four  situations :  above  the  Hyoid  Bone ;  in  the 
Thyro-hyoid  Space  ;  through  the  Larynx  ;  and  through  the  Trachea. 

The  wound  may  be  made  abova  tha  Hyoid  Bona,  the  cut  extending  into 
the  mouth  and  wounding  the  root  of  the  tongue.  A  wound  in  this  situation  is 
usually  attended  with  much  haemorrhage  ;  and  there  is  great  trouble  in  feeding 
the  patient,  as  the  power  of  swallowing  is  completely  lost. 

The  wound  may  be  inflicted  in  the  Thyro-liyoid  lEIpaca,  laying  the  phaiynx 
open,  but  being  altogether  above  the  larynx.  This  is  the  most  common  situation 
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for  suicidal  attempta.  In  many  cases,  the  incision  is  carried  so  low  as  to  shave 
off  or  partly  to  detach  the  epiglottis  and  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  around 
it.  In  other  cases,  the  edges  of  the  glottis  or  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
injured,  the  cut  extending  back  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  Here  also  there 
are  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  great  risk  of  the  sudden  supervention  of 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  and  consequent  suffocation. 

When  the  Larynx  is  wounded  the  incision  is  usually  transverse  ;  but  I  have 
seen  a  longitudinal  cut  made  through  the  larynx,  so  as  to  split  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages  perpendicularly.  In  these  cases  of  wounded  larynx,  there  is 
much  danger  of  the  blood  from  the  superficial  parts  trickling  into  the  air- 
passage  and  asphyxiating  the  patient,  and  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  and 
lungs  supervem'ng  at  a  later  period. 

Wounds  of  the  Trachea  are  not  so  common  as  those  of  the  larynx,  from 
which  they  differ  but  little  in  the  attendant  dangers. 

The  IBsophagns  is  seldom  wounded,  and  such  wounds  still  more  rarely 
come  under  the  care  of  the  Surgeon,  as  it  can  be  reached  only  through  the 
trachea  by  a  deep  cut,  which  will  probably  implicate  the  large  vessels. 

Sffocts. — There  are  various  sources  of  danger  in  wounds  of  the  neck  im- 
plicating the  air-passage.  The  hamorrhage,  whether  it  proceed  from  any  of 
the  larger  trunks,  or  consist  of  general  oozing  from  a  vascular  surface,  may 
prove  either  directly  fatal  by  the  amount  of  blood  lost,  or  indirectly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  blood  trickling  into  the  air-tube,  and  accumulating  in  its 
smaller  divisions,  producing  suffocation. 

Asphyxia  may  supervene,  either  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  or,  when  the 
wound  has  been  inflicted  above  the  larynx,  from  the  occurrence  of  oedema  of 
the  glottis.  It  may  likewise  occur  when  the  external  opening  is  very  small, 
and  occasionally  happens  suddenly  when  the  wound  is  nearly  closed. 

Another  source  of  danger  is  the  loss  of  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  glottis^  in 
consequence  of  which  it  no  longer  contracts  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus. 
Hence  food  taken  in  by  the  mouth  may  pass  into  the  larynx  and  appear  at  the 
external  wound,  even  though  neither  the  pharynx  nor  the  oesophagus  has  been 
wounded.  This  I  have  observed  in  many  cases  of  cut  throat ;  hence  the 
presence  of  food  in  the  wound  cannot  in  all  cases  be  considered  an  evidence  of 
injury  to  the  food  passage.  In  some  cases  this  may  possibly  be  due  to  wound 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  but  it  quite  as  frequently  occurs  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  certain  that  this  nerve  is  uninjured.  It  is  then  a  bad  sign,  and  is 
never  met  with  until  a  semi-asphyxial  condition  has  come  on,  by  which 
nervous  irritability  is  blunted,  or  until  inflammation  has  been  set  up  about 
the  rima  glottidis,  giving  rise  to  so  much  swelling  as  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  action  of  the  muscles,  and  to  deaden  the  perception  of  the  part  to 
the  contact  of  a  foreign  body.  In  these  cases  also  the  sensibility  of  the  air- 
passage  generally  is  much  lowered,  so  that  mucus  accumulates  in  the  bronchi, 
even  to  a  dangerous  extent,  the  patient  not  feeling  the  necessity  for  expectora^ 
tion,  and  often,  indeed,  having  much  difficulty  in  emptying  his  chest ;  his 
efforts  at  clearing  the  bronchi  being  reduced  to  a  forced  expiration,  a  true 
cough  being  impossible  while  the  wound  is  open  below  the  glottis. 

TJie  occurrence  of  bronchitis  and  septic  broncho-pneumonia  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  death  in  patients  who  survive  the  immediate  effects  of  the  wound. 
This  is  due  in  many  cases  partly  to  the  direct  admission  of  cold  air,  without 
its  being  warmed  by  passing  through  the  nasal  cavities,  but  much  more  often 
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it  results  from  the  inhalation  of  the  septic  discharges  from  the  wound.  At 
thQ  post-mortem  examination  of  these  cases  the  bronchi  are  found  intensely 
injected  ;  the  lungs  are  as  a  rule  swollen  and  cedematous  throughout,  and 
here  and  there  patches  of  consolidation  will  be  felt.  On  cutting  into  these 
they  will  be  breaking  down  and  softening  in  the  centre,  sometimes  forming 
cavities  almost  like  abscesses.  They  differ,  however,  from  the  secondary 
abscesses  of  pyaemia  in  being  scattered  through  the  lung  and  not  specially  on 
the  surface ;  and  if  a  patch  be  found  in  an  early  stage,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  haemorrhagic  infarct  preceding  the  softening,  but  that  the  air- 
vesicles  are  distended  with  opaque  puriform  secretion,  and  that  the  cavities 
are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  distended  air- vesicles  through  destruction 
of  their  walls.  The  pathology  of  the  process  seems  to  be  that  septic  matter 
from  the  wound  is  inhaled  and  lodges  in  the  smaller  bronchi  where  it  sets  up 
acute  purulent  catarrh  with  decomposition  of  the  secretions.  The  decomposiiig 
secretions  excite  inflammation  terminating  in  gangrene  of  the  surrounding 
tissue  of  the  lung.  In  some  cases  extensive  areas  of  the  lung  may  thus 
become  gangrenous. 

The  depressed  menial  condition  of  the  patient  also  is  usually  unfiAVonrable  to 
recovery  in  all  those  instances  in  which  the  wound  is  suicidal. 

Treatment. — The  same  general  principles  are  required  as  in  the  manage- 
ment of  those  wounds  of  the  throat  that  do  not  open  up  the  mucous  canals  in 
this  region.  Haemorrhage  must  be  arrested  by  ligature  of  all  the  bleeding 
vessels,  whether  arteries  or  veins,  so  that  no  oozing  or  trickling  into  the  wound 
may  take  place.  In  some  cases  the  haemorrhage  consists  principally  of  general 
venous  oozing  which  cannot  be  stopped  by  ligature,  the  patient  drawing  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  into  the  air-passage  through  the  wound.  In  these 
circumstances  I  have  found  it  useful  to  introduce  a  large  silver  tube  into  the 
aperture  in  the  windpipe,  and  to  plug  the  wound  around  it.  So  soon  aa  the 
bleeding  has  fairly  ceased,  the  plugs  and  the  tube  must  be  removed. 

The  edges  must  next  be  brought  together  by  a  few  stitches  introduced  at  the 
sides,  and  by  attention  to  position,  the  head  being  fixed  by  tapes  as  described 
at  p.  810.  I  think,  with  Listen,  that  in  these  cases  the  wound  should  never 
be  closely  sewn  up,  nor  stitches  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  cut  If  the 
centre  of  the  integuments  be  closely  drawn  together,  coagula  may  aocumolate 
behind  them,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  occasion  a  risk  of 
suffocation ;  and,  as  the  wound  must  eventually  close  by  granulation,  no 
material  advantage  can  possibly  be  gained  by  this  practice.  There  ia  an 
exception,  however,  to  this  rule  of  not  using  stitches  in  the  central  part  of  the 
wound  in  cut  throat.  In  cases  in  which  the  trachea  has  been  completely  cut 
across,  a  stitch  or  two  on  each  side  of  the  tube  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  wide  separation  of  the  two  portions  that  would  otherwise  takie  place,  owing 
to  the  great  mobility  of  the  larynx  and  upper  end  of  the  windpipe. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  liability  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  patient 
should  be  put  into  a  room,  the  temperature  of  which  is  raised  to  about 
70°  Fahr.,  with  a  piece  of  lightly  folded  muslin,  acting  as  a  filter,  laid  over 
the  wound.  So  soon  as  the  cut  surfaces  begin  to  granulate,  wet-drenings 
may  be  applied,  and  the  edge  of  the  wound  brought  into  apposition  by  strips 
of  plaster,  and  a  compress  if  necessary.  During  the  treatment,  the  principal 
danger  proceeds  from  inflammatory  affections  of  the  chest ;  these  must  aocord- 
ingly  be  counteracted  by  the  temperature  in  which  the  patient  is  placed,  and 
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by  making  every  eflfort  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  accumulation  of  de- 
composing discharges  about  the  wound.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  mental  depression,  and  the  bodily  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood,  that 
are  common  in  these  cases,  do  not  allow  of  any  lowering  treatment. 

The  adminivtratioB  of  food  in  these  cases  always  requires  much  attention. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  patient  should  be  kept  on  a  nourishing  diet,  with  a 
moderate  allowance  of  stimulants.  If,  as  not  uncommonly  happens,  the  food- 
passage  be  opened  in  consequence  of  the  wound  extending  into  the  mouth,  the 
pharynx,  or  the  oesophagus,  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  the  patient  to  swallow, 
and  the  administration  of  nourishment  becomes  very  difficult  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  gum-elastic-catheter  passed  through  the  mouth 
into  the  guUet  or  stomach.  This  is  easier  than  passing  the  instrument  through 
the  nose,  and  much  better  than  introducing  it  through  the  wound.  In  this 
way  a  pint  or  more  of  the  strongest  beef-tea  or  soup,  mixed  with  two  or  three 
eggs,  and  having  an  ounce  or  two  of  brandy  added  to  it,  should  be  injected 
regularly  night  and  morning,  until  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  wound  is  above  the  larynx,  there  is  occasional  danger  of  the 
supervention  of  oedema  of  the  glottis  ;  should  this  occur,  tracheotomy  may  be 
necessary  to  prolong  the  patient's  life. 

As  consequences  of  wounds  of  the  throat,  we  occasionally  find  stricture  of 
the  trachea,  or  atrial  fistula.  If  the  vocal  cords  have  been  injured,  loss  of 
voice  may  follow. 

Aixial  Fistula  may  sometimes  form  owing  to  the  skin  doubling  in  and 
becoming  adherent  to  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  air-tube,  and  most  fre- 
quently occurs  when  the  out  is  in  the  thyro-hyoid  space ;  adhesion  taking 
place  between  the  inverted  integuments  and  the  os  hyoides  above,  and  the 
anr&ce  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  below.  The  same  may  occur  in  the  crico- 
thyroid space,  and  indeed  at  any  part  of  the  larynx  that  has  been  opened. 
When  this  happens,  the  fistula  tends  to  remain  patent.  In  these  circum- 
stances, I  have  found  the  following  operation  successful. 

The  edges  of  the  fistulous  opening  having  been  freely  pared,  and  the  knife 
passed  under  them  for  some  distance  so  as  to  detach  them  ftom  the  subjacent 
parts,  a  vertical  incision  is  made  through  the  lower  lip  of  the  opening,  so  as  to 
split  it  downwards.  Two  points  of  suture  are  then  inserted  into  each  side  of 
Uie  horisBontal  incisions,  bringing  their  edges  into  contact,  hut  the  vertical  cut 
is  left  free  for  discharges  and  mucus  to  drain  through,  and  for  the  expired  air 
to  escape,  lest  emphysema  occur.  Unless  this  outlet  be  afforded,  these  fluids 
will  burst  through  the  sutures,  and  thus  destroy  union  of  the  edges. 

It  is  not  in  every  case  that  an  atrial  fistula  can  be  safely  closed.  In  some 
instances  the  larynx  becomes  contracted  either  by  drawing  in  of  the  wound,  or 
by  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  above  the  artificial  opening  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  fistula  becomes  essential,  in  addition  to  the  orifice  of  the 
glottis,  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  In  such  circumstances,  any  attempt  at 
closing  it  wiU  be  attended  or  followed  by  symptoms  of  impending  asphyxia ; 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  the  opening  free,  or  even,  as  happened  in  a 
case  under  my  care,  in  which  an  opening  was  left  in  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane of  a  girl  who  had  attempted  suicide  by  cutting  her  throat,  to  enlarge  the 
opening  and  to  introduce  a  silver  tube  in  order  to  relieve  the  breathing  from 
the  effects  of  the  laryngeal  constriction. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-Passage. — A  great  variety  of  substances 
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have  been  found  in  the  air-passage  :  such  as  nut-shells,  beans,  cherry-stones, 
teeth,  meat,  money,  buttons,  pins,  fish-bones,  bullets,  pills,  pebbles,  and  pieces 
of  stick.  These  foreign  bodies  are  not  introduced  into  the  air-passage  by  any 
effort  of  deglutition,  for  no  substance  can  be  swallowed  through  the  glottis  ; 
but  they  are  inhaled ;  thus,  if  a  person,  whilst  holding  anything  in  his  mouth, 
make  a  sudden  inspiration,  the  current  of  air  may  draw  it  between  the  dilated 
lips  of  the  glottis  into  the  larynx. 

The  symptoms  vary,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  the  foreign  body  is 
lodged,  its  nature,  and  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident.  The  foreign  body  may  lodge  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  ; 
if  light,  it  may  remain  in  the  trachea,  and  be  carried  up  and  down  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  in  expiration  and  inspiration  ;  if  too  heavy  for  this,  it  will  fall 
into  one  or  other  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  trachea,  and,  as  Aston  Key 
has  observed,  will  most  commonly  be  found  in  the  right  bronchus.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gray,  who  states  that  on  making  a 
transverse  section  of  the  trachea,  and  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  bifurca- 
tion, the  septum  will  be  seen  to  be  considerably  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  ; 
so  that  any  foreign  body  falling  down  the  trachea  would  naturally  have  a 
greater  chance  of  entering  the  right  than  the  left  bronchus,  although  the  left 
bronchus  is  in  a  more  direct  line  with  the  trachea  than  the  right.  The 
greater  size  of  the  right  bronchus  would  also  favour  the  entrance  of  a  foreign 
body  into  it.  If  the  substance  be  small,  it  may  pass  into  one  of  the  secondary 
divisions  of  the  bronchi ;  and,  if  it  continue  lodged  here  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  may  make  a  kind  of  cavity  for  itself  in  the  substanoe 
of  the  lung,  where  it  may  either  excite  suppuration  round  it  or  become 
encysted. 

The  Symptoms  may  be  divided  into  three  stages :  1.  Obstruction,  imme- 
diately following  the  introduction  of  the  substance  ;  2.  Irritation,  produced  by 
its  presence  ;  and  3.  Inflammation,  coming  on  at  a  later  period. 

1.  BymptOBUi  of  Obntmotioii. — ^The  immediate  symptoms  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  body,  and  the  part  of  the  air-tube  that 
it  reaches.  In  all  cases  there  is  a  feeling  of  intense  suffocation,  with  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  violent  fits  of  spasmodic  coughing,  often  attended 
by  vomiting  ;  during  which  the  foreign  body  may  be  expelled.  Indeed,  its 
partial  entry  and  immediate  extrusion  by  coughing  are  not  uncommon.  In 
some  cases,  immediate  death  may  ensue  at  this  period.  If  the  body  have 
entered  the  air-passage  fully,  there  is  violent  coughing,  with  feeling  of  suffoca- 
tion for  an  hour  or  two,  accompanied  by  lividity  of  the  face,  great  anxiety,  and 
sense  of  impending  death.  There  is  iJso  usually  pain  about  the  epistemal 
notoh.  The  symptoms  then  gradually  subside,  but  any  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  brings  them  on  again  with  renewed  violence.  All  these  symp- 
toms are  most  severe  if  the  foreign  body  remain  in  the  larynx ;  the  voice  being 
then  croupy,  irregular  in  tone,  or  alt(^ether  lost.  If  it  be  lodged  elsewhere, 
so  often  as  it  is  coughed  up,  and  strikes  against  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  an 
intense  feeling  of  suffocation  is  produced  ;  and  if  it  happen  to  become  impacted 
there,  sudden  death  may  result,  even  though  it  be  not  of  sufficient  size  to  block 
up  the  air-passage,  apparently  by  the  spasm  that  is  induced.  Many  years  ago 
I  saw  a  boy  die  before  tracheotomy  could  be  performed,  in  consequence  of  a  flat 
piece  of  walnut-shell  that  had  entered  the  trachea  being  suddenly  coughed  up, 
and  becoming  impacted  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.    The  symptoms. 
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during  this  period,  are  much  less  severe  when  the  foreign  body  is  in  the  trachea 
or  bronchi. 

When  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  larynx,  a 
laryngoscopic  examination  should  be  made,  when  it  may,  perhaps,  if  large — 
as  a  plate  with  false  teeth — be  seen  between  the  vocal  cords.  Small  bodies 
also  have  several  times  been  detected  in  this  way  lodging  in  one  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  larynx. 

2.  Symptoms  of  Izritation. — When  the  foreign  body  has  passed  into  the 
air-passage,  and  the  immediate  effects  produced  by  its  introduction  have 
passed  over,  another  set  of  symptoms,  dependent  on  the  irritation  produced  by 
it,  is  met  with  ;  and  it  is  during  the  occurrence  of  these  that  the  patient  is 
most  generally  brought  under  the  Surgeon's  observations. 

The  General  Symptoms  consist  of  occasional  fits  of  spasmodic  cough 
accompanied  by  much  difSculty  of  breathing,  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  and  an 
appearance  of  urgent  distress  in  the  countenance.  These  attacks  do  not  occur 
when  the  patient  is  tranquil,  but  come  on  whenever  the  foreign  body  is  coughed 
up  so  as  to  strike  the  larynx,  and  the  upper  and  more  sensitive  parts  of  the  air- 
passage.  As  a  general  rule,  the  distress  is  less,  the  lower  the  substance  is 
lodged ;  the  sensibility  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  trachea  and  that  of  the 
bronchi  being  much  less  acute  than  that  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  trachea.  In  consequence  of  the  irritation,  tiiere  is  usually  abundant 
expectoration  of  frothy  mucus.  These  symptoms  often  remit  for  a  time,  more 
particularly  if  the  foreign  body  become  fixed.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  there 
appears  to  be  so  little  distress  some  days  after  the  accident,  that  considerable 
doubt  may  exist  whether  any  foreign  body  really  be  lodged  in  the  air-passage 
or  in  the  lungs  ;  and  much  valuable  time  is  often  lost  by  the  indisposition  of 
the  Surgeon  to  adopt  active  measures. 

The  Physical  Signs  depend  necessarily  upon  the  situation  of  the  foreign 
body.  If  this  be  loose  and  floating,  it  may  be  heard,  on  applying  the  ear  to 
the  chest,  moving  up  and  down,  and  occasionally  striking  against  the  side  of 
the  trachea.  If  it  be  fixed,  it  will  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of 
obstruction  to  the  admission  of  the  air  beyond  it,  perhaps  occasioning  sibilant 
or  sonorous  rhondii  during  either  inspiration  or  expiration  or  both.  If  it  be 
impacted  in  the  larynx,  the  voice  will  be  hoarse  and  croupy,  and  there  will 
be  a  loud  rough  sound  in  respiration,  with  much  spasmodic  cough  and 
distress  in  breathing.  If  it  be  impacted  in  one  bronchus,  the  physical  signs 
will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  foreign  body  be  angular  or 
perforated  peculiar  sibilant  and  whistling  noise  may  be  heard  as  the  air 
passes  over  or  through  it.  If  the  foreign  body  completely  obstructs  the 
bronchus,  the  respiratory  murmur  will  be  wanting  on  the  side  on  which  it 
is  lodged.  As  a  rule  the  obstruction  is  somewhat  valvular  in  character, 
allowing  a  little  air  to  be  forced  out  during  expiration  but  none  to  enter  in 
inspiration,  and  extreme  collapse  of  the  affected  lung  may  thus  arise.  There 
will  then  be  absolute  dulness  on  percussion  ;  deficiency  on  measurement  and 
a  want  of  expansion  during  inspiration.  In  other  cases  in  which  the  form  of 
the  body  is  such  as  not  to  obstruct  the  bronchus,  the  physical  signs  will  l)e 
much  less  marked.  If  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  either  bronchus  be  occupied 
by  the  foreign  body,  the  entrance  of  air  will  be  prevented  in  the  corresponding 
lobe  of  that  lung,  though  it  enter  freely  every  other  part  of  the  chest. 

8.  Inflammation. — After  a  foreign  body  has  been  lodged  for  a  day  or  two. 
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inflummation  of  the  bronchi  or  lungs  is  apt  to  be  set  up  ;  in  some  cases,  how- 
ever, this  occurs  only  after  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed,  or,  perhaps,  not  at 
aU— much  depending,  of  course,  on  the  shape  and  character  of  the  irritant.  If 
the  foreign  body  completely  obstruct  one  bronchus,  the  corresponding  Inng 
becomes  gradually  collapsed  ;  and  after  a  time  abscesses  form  in  it,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  the  natural  secretion  in  the  smaller  bronchi 
and  air  vesicles.  If  it  continue  to  lodge,  it  generally  forms  for  itself  a  cavity 
in  the  substance  of  the  lung,  whence  purulent  and  bloody  matters  are  con- 
tinually expectorated,  until  the  patient  dies  of  phthisis  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  or  a  year  or  two.  Occasionally,  however,  the  substance  has  been 
coughed  up  after  a  very  long  lodgment,  the  patient  recovering. 

Frognosiji. — This  depends  more  upon  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body  and 
its  size  than  on  any  other  circumstances.  If  it  be  rough,  angular,  and  hard, 
there  is  necessarily  much  more  risk  than  if  it  be  soluble  in,  or  capable  of 
disintegration  by,  the  mucus  of  the  air-passage.  So  long  as  the  foreign 
body  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger,  either  from 
immediate  and  sudden  suffocation,  or  from  inflammation  at  a  more  remote 
period. 

The  danger  depends  greatly  upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  body 
is  allowed  to  lodge.  Of  62  cases  which  I  collected  in  1850  (4  of  which  had 
fallen  under  my  own  observation),  I  found  the  time  that  the  foreign  body  was 
allowed  to  remain  in,  and  the  result  of  the  case,  stated  in  49  instances. 
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Less  than  24  hours  . 
Between  24  and  48  hours    . 
Between  48  hours  and  1  week . 
Between  1  week  and  1  month 
Between  1  month  and  3  months 
Between  3  months  and  1  year    , 
More  than  1  year 


Total 
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RX- 
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8 

4 

13 

8 
3 
6 
7 


6 
3 
6 
4 
3 
4 
4 


2 
1 
7 
4 
0 
2 
3 


49         i     30         I     19 


From  this  it  would  appear  that,  if  the  patient  escaped  the  danger  of  the 
immediate  introduction,  the  greatest  risk  occurred  between  the  second  day  and 
the  end  of  the  first  month,  no  fewer  than  11  patients  out  of  21  dying  during 
this  period  ;  and  then  that  the  mortality  diminished  until  the  third  month, 
from  which  time  it  increased  again. 

The  cause  of  death  varies  also  according  to  the  period  at  which  the  &Ul 
result  takes  place.  During  the  first  twenty-four,  and,  indeed,  forty-eight  boors, 
it  happens  from  sudden  asphyxia  and  convulsions.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
it  is  apt  to  occur  fi*om  inflammatory  mischief  within  the  chest ;  and  after  some 
months  the  patient  will  be  carried  off  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  lung. 

Spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body,  usually  in  a  violent  fit  of  cough* 
ing,  occasionally  occurs.  Gross  of  Philadelphia  finds  that  there  are  49  cases  on 
record,  in  which  the  body  was  spontaneously  expelled,  the  patient  recovering. 
Of  these,  in  87  it  was  expelled  during  a  fit  of  coughing.  The  period  daring 
which  a  foreign  substance  may  remain  in  the  air-passage  before  it  is  spon* 
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tancously  expelled,  varies  ^m  a  few  minutes  to  many  months  or  years ;  in  one 
case,  a  piece  of  bone  iutroduoed  at  the  age  of  three,  was  not  ejected  until 
sixty  years  had  elapsed.  Tulpius  relates  a  case  in  which  a  nut-shell  was 
coughed  up  after  being  lodged  for  seven  years  ;  and  Heckster  one  in  which  a 
ducat  was  thus  brought  up  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  and  a  half  ;  the  patients, 
in  both  instances,  recovering.  In  other  cases  death  may  ensue,  although  the 
forei<;n  body  is  coughed  up  ;  thus  Sue  relates  an  instance  in  which  a  pigeon- 
bone  was  spat  up  seventeen  years  after  its  introduction,  the  patient,  however, 
dying  in  little  more  than  a  year  from  marasmus.  In  eight  of  the  cases  coN 
lected  by  Gross,  death  followed  the  spontaneous  expulsion. 

Treatment. — Thiti  accident  is  always  very  serious,  and  hence  requires 
pmmpt  and  energetic  means  to  be  used  in  order  to  save  the  patient ;  and  for- 
tunately the  means  at  our  disposal,  consisting  of  the  simple  operation  of  opening 
the  trachea,  and  thus  facilitating  the  expulsion  of  a  foreign  body,  are  usually 
highly  successful.  Of  GO  cases  in  which  the  result  was  noted,  I  found  that  37 
lived,  and  2^  died  ;  but  on  analysing  these  cases  more  closely,  it  appeared  that 
in  ol)  no  opemtion  was  perfoimed  ;  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body  being 
effected  by  the  efforts  of  nature.  Of  these  23  died,  and  16  lived.  In  the 
remiining  21  cases,  tabulated  below,  tracheotomy  was  performed ;  of  these  18 
lived,  and  only  three  died,  showing  a  remarkable  success  attendant  on  this 
operation. 
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or  CASB. 

CORKD. 

1 

DIRD. 

1 

1 

Lchs  than  24  hourn 

lV?twecii  24  and  48  hours 

Hot  wee  u  48  bouns  and  1  week 

Between  1  '.veck  ami  I  montli 

Hetween  1  mouth  and  3  montli^      .... 

3 
2 
9 
5 
2 

2 
2 

8 
4 
2 

1 

0 
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^riie  statistics  as  to  the  result  of  o])ei'ations  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
from  the  air-passages  have  been  worked  out  chiefly  by  Dr.  Gross,  Mr.  Durham, 
and  Dr.  West  (U.S.A.). 

Dr.  Gross  has  collected  the  particulars  of  85  cases  not  operated  on.  Of 
these  5G  recovered  and  29  died,  the  deaths  amounting  to  34*11  per  cent. 
Tracheotomy  was  done  in  98  cases ;  of  these  83  recovered  and  15,  or  15*30  per 
cent.,  died. 

Durham  collected  271  cases  not  operated  on.  Of  these  15G  recovered  and 
115,  or  42*2  per  cent.,  died  ;  whilst  of  283  cases  operated  on,  213  recovered 
and  7(»,  or  24*2  per  cent.,  died. 

Dr.  West  (T7.S.A)  has  collected  1000  cases.  Of  these,  in  63  cases  the 
foreign  body  was  removed  by  forceps,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  laryngo- 
scope.  Of  the  remaining  937  cases,  599  were  not  operated  on.  Of  these  400 
recovered  and  139,  or  23*20  per  cent.,  died.  In  398  cases  the  air-passagen 
were  opened.    Of  these  245  recovered  and  93,  or  27*42  per  cent,,  died. 

Taking  the  combined  results  of  these  three  tables  and  comparing  them  in 
reference  to  the  particular  operation  fierformed,  we  find  that  the  results  are 
ns  follows  :  of  laryngotomy  there  were  70  cases,  in  all  of  which  proljably  the 
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foreign  body  was  impacted  in  the  glottis,  with  56  recoveries  and  14,  or  20 
per  cent.,  of  deaths ;  laryngo-tracheotomy,  69  cases,  with  44  recoveries  and 
15,  or  25*42  per  cent.,  deaths  ;  tracheotomy  was  performed  in  605  cases,  with 
449  recoveries  and  156,  or  25'78  per  cent.,  deaths.  The  broad  result  that 
comes  out  from  these  calculations  is,  that  after  laryngotomy  for  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies  from  the  air-passages  one  patient  in  five  dies,  whereas  after 
laryngo-tracheotomy  and  tracheotomy  the  mortality  is  one  in  four. 

Emetics,  sternutatories,  and  succussion  of  the  body,  are  all  either  nseleas  or 
dangerous.  Inversion  of  the  body  has  succeeded  in  several  instances,  and 
might  be  tried  before  operation  is  had  recourse  to,  more  particularly  if  the 
foreign  body  is  heavy,  as  a  coin,  and  be  movable  in  the  air-passage.  Padley 
caused  the  ejection  of  a  sixpenny-piece  in  this  way  from  the  trachea  of  a  man, 
and  he  recommends  the  supine  as  a  safer  and  better  position  than  the  prone. 
There  is  undoubtedly  danger,  in  inversion,  of  the  supervention  of  laryngeal 
spasm,  but  statistics  do  not  prove  that  any  fatal  consequences  have  resulted 
^om  this  cause.  Should,  however,  the  attempt  at  expulsion  by  inversion  of 
the  body  bring  on  an  attack  of  laryngeal  spasm,  it  should  be  abandoned,  as 
not  only  useless  but  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous. 

When  the  foreign  hody  is  lodged  in  the  larynXy  it  can  be  detected  by  laryngo- 
scopic  examination,  and  may  be  removed  by  forceps,  or  such  other  means  as 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Surgeon  may  suggest.  This  may  sometimes  be  done  a 
considerable  length  of  time  after  its  impaction.  Thus,  in  a  case  recorded  by 
Petrie  of  Liverpool,  a  penny  was  successfully  removed  by  forceps  after  having 
been  impacted  six  years  in  the  larynx  of  a  boy. 

Should  it,  however,  not  be  possible  to  extract  the  foreign  body  through  the 
moi^th,  tracheotomy  must  be  performed,  and  an  attempt  made  to  dislodge  it 
from  below  by  means  of  a  feather  passed  up  into  the  mouth,  or  it  may  possibly 
be  seized  and  brought  out  by  the  wound.  Should  this  fail,  the  operation  of 
Thyro-chondrotomy,  more  often,  but  incorrectly,  called  Thyrotomy,  should 
be  performed.  The  operation  is  the  same  as  that  for  intra-laryngeal  tumoure, 
and  will  be  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat.  It  is  of 
importance  that  it  should  not  be  delayed,  for  the  foreign  body,  more  especialJy 
if  rough  or  irregular,  as  a  piece  of  bone,  will  shortly  excite  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  possibly  entail  permanent  impairment 
of  voice  or  of  respiration. 

When  the  foreign  body  lias  passed  beyond  the  larynx^  or  is  not  to  be  recog- 
nized by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  inversion  may  perhaps  be  tried  in  some 
cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  tracheotomy  ought  to  be  performed  at  once.  And  thi^ 
should  be  done,  even  though  the  symptoms  be  not  urgent.  There  is  often  a 
remission  in  the  symptoms,  a  period  of  deceptive  security,  by  which  the 
Surgeon  must  not  be  put  off  his  guard.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  for  what  pur- 
pose is  the  trachea  opened  ?  Why  should  not  the  foreign  body  be  expelled 
through  the  same  aperture  by  which  it  has  entered  ?  The  opening  in  the 
trachea  performs  a  double  purpose ;  it  not  only  serves  as  a  ready  and  passive 
outlet  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body,  but  also  as  a  second  breathing 
aperture  in  the  event  of  its  escaping  through  the  glottis.  The  advantage  of 
the  opening  in  the  trachea  as  a  ready  aperture  of  expulsion  is  evident  from  the 
statistics  given  by  Durham  of  212  cases  in  which  tracheotomy  was  performed 
for  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  recovered  ; 
in  64  of  these  spontaneous  expulsion  took  place  through  the  tracheal  opening  ; 
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in  35  spontaneous  expulsion  occurred  from  the  mouth,  and  in  58  it  was 
removed  by  forceps  or  other  instruments.  Fifty-five  died  ;  in  48  of  these  the 
body  was  retained  till  death,  in  2  it  was  expelled  from  the  mouth,  and  in  2 
from  the  wound  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  in  3  it  was  removed 
by  forceps. 

The  reason  why  the  foreign  body  usually  passes  out  of  the  artificial  opening 
in  preference  to  escaping  by  the  glottis,  is,  that  the  sides  of  the  former  aperture 
are  passive,  whereas  those  of  the  latter  are  highly  sensitive  and  contractile. 
Before  the  operation  is  performed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  obstacle  to 
expulsion  is  not  only  the  sensitiveness  of  the  larynx,  great  irritation  being  in- 
duced when  it  is  touched  from  within,  but  also  the  contraction  of  the  glottis, 
by  the  closure  of  which  not  only  is  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body  prevented^ 
but  respiration  is  impeded.  Every  time  the  foreign  body  is  coughed  up  so  as 
to  touch  the  interior  of  the  laiynx,  intense  dyspnoea  is  produced,  owing  to 
sudden  and  involuntary  closure  of  the  glottis,  by  which  respiration  is  entirely 
prevented  and  suffocation  threatened ;  the  expulsion  of  the  body  is  consequently 
arrested,  unless  it  by  chance  take  the  glottis  by  surprise,  and  pass  through 
it  at  once  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  entered  it,  without  touching  its 
sides.  If  it  be  arrested  by  the  spasm  in  the  glottis  it  is  inevitably  drawn 
down  into  the  trachea  again  by  the  deep  inspiration  that  follows  the  re- 
laxation of  the  spasm.  If  there  be  a  second  breathing  aperture,  though 
the  larynx  is  equally  irritated  by  the  foreign  body,  yet  this  dyspncea  cannot 
occur,  respiration  being  carried  on  uninterruptedly  by  one  opening  whilst 
the  foreign  body  escapes  through  the  other ;  and  thus,  in  these  circumstances, 
it  may  pass  through  the  glottis  with  but  little  inconvenience.  In  performing 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy  for  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages,  the 
opening  must  be  made  freely ;  no  tube  must  be  introduced,  but  the  edges  of 
the  wound  must  be  kept  open  by  blunt  hooks,  made  of  bent  wire,  and  secured 
l^ehind  the  neck  by  a  piece  of  tape. 

In  some  cases,  the  foreign  body  is  expelled  at  once  after  the  trachea  has  been 
opened  ;  in  others,  not  until  some  hours,  days,  or  even  weeks,  have  elapsed. 
Thus,  in  Houston's  case,  apiece  of  stick  was  not  coughed  up  until  ninety-seven 
days  after  the  operation ;  and  in  Brodie's  case,  in  which  the  celebrated  engineer, 
Brunei,  was  the  patient,  sixteen  days  elapsed  before  the  half-sovereign  came 
away. 

The  expulsion  has  in  some  instances  been  facilitated  by  inverting  the 
])atient,  shaking  him,  or  striking  him  on  the  back.  In  cases  in  which  the 
foreign  body  has  not  been  readily  expelled,  forceps  and  other  instruments 
have  l)een  introduced  through  the  wound  in  the  trachea  to  extract  it.  But, 
although  in  many  instances  this  has  succeeded,  as  in  a  case  in  which  Walters, 
of  Reigate  removed  a  trachea-tube  that  had  accidentally  slipped  five  inches 
into  the  air-passages,  these  proceedings  should  not  be  lightly  midertaken. 
It  is  better  always  to  wait  a  time,  as  in  a  large  number  of  successful  cases 
expulsion  has  not  taken  place  spontaneously  till  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation.  If  the  body  does  not  come  up  spontaneously  by  the  end 
of  the  fiecond  day,  exploration  of  the  trachea  is  perfectly  justifiable.  The 
patient  must  be  put  fully  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  even  then  the  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument  will  cause  a  violent  spasmodic  cough.  If  the 
nature  of  the  foreign  body  be  known  the  instrument  must  be  adapted  to  it. 

If  it  be  of  metal,  glass,  or  china,  its  position  can  first  be  detected  by  means 
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of  a  probe.  If  it  be  of  the  form  most  easilj  to  be  seized  by  forceps,  Gro68*» 
tracheal  forceps,  or  Durham's  flexible  forceps  may  be  used.  It  is  diflScult, 
however,  in  using  forceps  to  avoid  passing  the  blades  down  two  separate 
bronchial  tabes  and  thus  seizing  the  septum  between  them.  A  loop  of  stiff 
wire,  bent  at  its  extremity  to  an  angle  so  that  it  can  lie  directed  into  either 
bronchus,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  dislodging  a  round  body  impacted  in 
a  bronchus.  In  this  way  a  plum-stone  was  easily  dislodged  and  removed  in  a 
case  which  occurred  in  University  College  Hospital  some  years  ago,  and  the 
child  rapidly  recovered.  Should  the  attempt  fieiil,  the  wound  should  be  kept 
open  by  means  of  blunt  hooks  for  a  week  or  ten  days  longer,  when  perhaps 
it  may  be  ejected.  After  the  escape  of  the  foreign  body,  the  opening  in  thi.* 
trachea  must  be  closed. 

Scalds  op  the  Mouth,  the  Pharynx,  and  the  Glottis,  occasionally 
occur  from  attempts  to  swallow  boiling  water ;  or  these  parts  are  scorched  by 
the  inhalation  of  hot  air  or  flame.  The  scalding  happens  chiefly  to  the  cluU 
dren  of  the  poor,  who,  being  in  the  habit  of  drinking  cold  water  from  the 
spout  of  a  kettle,  inadvertently  attempt  to  take  a  draught  from  the  same  sounv 
when  the  water  is  boiling.  The  hot  liquid  is  not  swallowed,  but,  though  imme- 
diately ejected,  it  scalds  the  inside  of  the  month  and  pharynx,  giving  rise  t(» 
much  inflammation,  which,  extending  to  the  glottis,  will  produce  oedema  ot^ 
it,  and  thus  speedily  destroy  life  by  suffocation.  In  three  cases  which  I  ex- 
amined after  death,  there  was  no  sign  of  inflammation  below  the  glottis,  thongh 
the  lips  of  this  aperture  were  greatly  swollen  ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  invari- 
ably the  case,  the  inflammation  not  extending  into  the  interior  of  the  larynx* 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Marshall  Hall.  The  accident  always  reveals  itself  by 
very  evident  signs ;  the  interior  of  the  mouth  looks  whito  and  scalded,  the 
child  complains  of  great  pain,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  soon  sets  in  ;  wbieh* 
unless  efficiently  relieved,  may  terminate  in  speedy  suffocation.  In  those  casen 
in  which  these  parts  have  been  similarly  injured  by  the  flame  produced  by  the 
explosion  of  gas  or  of  fu%-damp  being  sucked  into  the  mouth,  the  same  condi* 
tions  present  themselves. 

In  the  Treatment  of  this  injury,  the  main  ]X)int  to  attend  to  is  to  subdue* 
the  inflammation  before  it  involves  the  glottis  to  a  dangerous  extent.  WitK 
this  view,  leeches  should  be  freely  applied  to  the  neck,  and  calomel  with  anti* 
mony  administered.  If  symptoms  of  urgent  dyspnoea  have  set  in,  tracheotomy 
must  be  performed  without  delay ;  and  a  tube  must  be  introduced  into  the 
aperture  so  made,  and  kept  there  until  the  swelling  about  the  glottis  ha» 
subsided.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  however,  that  have  fallen  under  my 
observation,  in  which  this  operation  has  been  performed,  the  issue  has  been  a 
fatal  one,  from  the  speedy  supervention  of  broncho-pneumonia ;  but  as  it 
affords  the  only  chance  of  life  when  the  dyspnoea  is  urgent,  it  must  be  done, 
though  its  performance  in  very  young  children  is  often  attended  by  mm  h 
difficulty,  from  the  shortness  of  the  neck  and  the  small  size  of  the  tnicheo, 

A8PHTZIA  OR  APNOBA. 

AjSPHTXU^  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  termed,  Apnoea,  may  arise  from  various. 
causes.    The  following  classification  is  derived  from  a  table  by  Harley. 

1.  Mecluuiieal  Impediment  to  the  EntrAuoe  of  Air  into  the  &nn|pi. 
Jl.  From  Acoident:  either  (1)  external ,  as  in  pressm*c  on  the  trunk  pre- 
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Tcntiiig  expansion  of  the  chest ;  pretssure  on  the  throat ;  smothering  ;  injury 
of  the  spinal  cord  causing  paralysis  of  the  respimtory  muscles ;  penetrating 
Avound  of  the  chest,  admitting  air ;  or  (2)  internal^  as  in  obstruction  of  the 
fauces  or  larynx  by  foreign  bodies,  or  in  constriction  of  these  parts  from  the 
application  of  irritating  fluids.  B.  From  Diseajte;  as  in  pressure  on  the  trachea 
by  an  aneurism  or  other  tumour ;  oodema  of  the  «^lottis  ;  obstruction  of  the 
air-passage  by  tumour ;  accumulated  mucus,  &c. 

2.  Drowning. 

:).  Absanoa  of  Oxygon, — nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  some  other  harmless  gas 
being  inhaled. 

4.  Aconmnlation  of  C^arbonio  Acid  Gas  in  tho  Blood. 

5.  Inhalation  of  Tojdc  Gas  or  Yaponr. 

Several  of  the  conditions  above  enumerated  as  producing  apnoea  have  beeu 
already  described  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  and  othei*s  will  be  considered  when 
we  speak  of  diseases  of  and  operations  on  the  Air-passage.  In  this  place  we 
will  speak  of  the  Surgical  management  of  cases  in  which  respiration  has  beeu 
suspended  by  Dro^^7ling,  Hanging,  and  the  respiration  of  Noxious  Gases. 

The  General  subject  of  Suspended  Animation  from  these  various  causes 
cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  we  must  briefly  consider  some  points  of  practical 
importance  in  its  treatment. 

In  cases  of  Drowning,  life  is  often  recoverable,  although  the  sufierer  may 
have  been  in  the  water  for  a  considerable  time ;  for,  though  immersed^  he  may 
very  probably  not  have  been  submersed  during  the  whole  time»  The  period 
after  which  life  ceases  to  be  recoverable  in  eases  of  submersion  cannot  be  very 
accurately  estimated.  The  ofiicers  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  who  have 
great  experience,  state  that  most  generally  persons  are  not  recoverable  who 
have  been  more  than  four  or  five  minutes  under  water.  In  these  cases, 
however,  although  submersion  may  not  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  this, 
the  process  of  asphyxia  does ;  for  it  does  not  cease  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  body  from  the  water,  but  continues  luitil  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
vessels  is  aerated,  either  by  the  spontaneous  or  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs. 
As  several  minutes  are  most  commonly  consumed  in  withdrawing  the  body 
from  the  water  and  conveying  it  to  land,  during  which  time  no  means  can  be 
taken  to  introduce  air  into  the  lungs,  we  must  regard  the  asphyxia  as  continuing 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  that  intervenes  between  the  last  inspiration 
before  complete  submersion,  and  the  first  inspiration,  whether  artificial  or 
spontaneous,  after  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the  water.  The  latest  time 
at  which  life  can  be  recalled,  during  this  period,  is  the  measure  of  the  duration 
of  life  in  aq>hyxia.  If,  during  this  period,  the  action  of  the  heart  should  cease 
entirely,  I  believe,  with  firodie,  that  the  circulation  can  never  be  restored. 
But  although  we  may  put  out  of  consideration  those  marvellous  cases  of 
restoration  of  life  that  are  recorded  by  the  older  writers,  and  which  are 
evidently  unworthy  of  credence,  are  we  to  reject,  as  exaggerated  and 
apocryphal,  cases  such  as  that  by  Hmethurst,  in  which  recover}'  took  place 
after  ten  minutes'  submersion ;  that  by  Douglas  of  Havre,  in  which  the  patient 
was  not  only  submersed,  but  had  actually  sunk  into,  and  was  fixed  in  the  mud 
iit  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  for  fi*om  twelve  to  fourteen  minutes  ;  or  that  by 
Weeks,  in  which  the  submersion,  on  the  testimony  of  the  most  credible 
irltnesses,  exceeded  half  an  hour  ?  I  think  that  it  would  be  unphilosophical 
in  the  extreme  to  deny  the  facts  clearly  stated  by  these  gentlemen  ;  the  more 
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BO  that  in  these,  as  in  many  other  instances  of  apparent  death  from  drowning, 
life  appears  to  have  been  prolonged  by  the  patient  falling  into  a  state  of  ^rncope 
at  the  moment  of  immersion.  We  must  therefore  not  despair  of  recoTery,  but 
should  employ  means  of  resuscitation,  even  though  the  body  have  been  actnallj 
under  water  a  considerable  time. 

There  are  certain  minor  means  often  employed  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
have  been  immersed  in  water,  and  are  apparently  drowned,  which  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  the  less  severe  forms  of  asphyxia,  or  rather 
cases  of  syncope  from  fright  and  immersion  in  cold  water.  These  consist,  after 
the  nose  and  mouth  have  been  cleared  of  any  collections  of  mucus,  in  the  ap* 
plication  of  heat  by  means  of  a  bath  at  about  the  temperature  of  100^  Fahr. 
until  the  natural  warmth  is  restored ;  in  the  employment  of  brisk  friction ;  and 
in  passing  of  ammonia  to  and  fro  under  the  nostrils.  It  is  evident  that  these 
measures  can  have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  can  onlj 
act  as  general  stimuli  to  the  system,  equalizing  the  circulation  if  it  be  still 
going  on  ;  and,  by  determining  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface,  tending  to 
remove  those  congestions  that  are  not  so  much  the  consequences  of  the 
asphyxia,  as  of  the  sojourn  of  the  body  for  several  minutes  in  cold  water  ;  they 
would  therefore  be  of  especial  service  during  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year.  A 
hot  bath  may  also,  by  the  shock  it  gives,  excite  the  reflex  respiratory  move- 
ments. With  the  view  of  doing  this  with  a  greater  d^ree  of  certainty,  cold 
water  should  be  sprinkled  or  dashed  upon  the  &ce  at  the  time  when  the  body 
is  immersed  in  the  hot  bath,  as  in  this  way  a  most  powerful  exciting  influence 
can  be  communicated  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  the  first  object  of  treats 
ment  in  all  cases  of  asphyxia — the  re-establishment  of  respiration — ^would  more 
rapidly  and  effectually  be  accomplished  ;  deep  gaspings  ensuing,  by  which  the 
air  would  be  sucked  into  the  remote  ramifications  of  the  air-oells,  aerating  the 
blood  that  had  accumulated  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  enabling  it  to  find 
its  way  to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  thus  to  excite  that  organ  to 
increased  activity.  These  means,  then,  are  useful  in  those  cases  of  asphyxia  ia 
which  the  sufferer  has  been  but  a  short  time  submersed,  and  in  which  the 
heart  is  still  acting,  and  the  respiratory  movements  have  either  b^un  of  their 
own  accord  on  the  patient  being  removed  from  the  water,  or  in  which  they  are 
capable  of  being  excited  by  the  shock  of  a  hot  bath,  aided  by  the  dashing  of 
cold  water  in  the  face.  At  the  same  time  the  lungs  may  be  filled  with  pure 
air,  by  compressing  the  chest  and  abdomen,  so  as  to  expel  the  vitiated  air,  and 
then  allowing  them  to  recover  their  usual  dimensions  by  the  natural  resiliency 
of  their  parietes.  A  small  quantity  of  air  will,  in  this  way,  be  sucked  in  each 
time  the  chest  is  allowed  to  expand,  and  thus  the  re-establishment  of  the 
natural  process  of  respiration  may  be  much  hastened.  This  simple  mode  of 
restoring  the  vital  actions  should  never  be  omitted,  as  it  is  not  attended  with 
the  least  danger,  and  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  other  measures 
employed.  Marshall  Hall  has  recommended  that  the  patient  be  turned  prone» 
so  that  the  tongue  may  hang  forwards,  and  the  larynx  thus  be  opened ;  and 
that  respiration  be  then  set  up  by  gentle  pressure  along  the  back,  and  by 
turning  the  patient  on  his  side  at  regular  intervals.  If,  by  these  means,  we 
succeed  in  restoring  the  proper  action  of  the  respiratory  movements,  it  will 
be  necessary  merely  to  pay  attention  to  the  after-treatment  Should  we,  how« 
ever,  fail  in  restoring  respiration,  we  should  have  recourse  to  other  and  more 
active  measures^ 
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lu  the  more  serero  cases  of  asphyxia,  warmth  should  bo  applied  by  means  of 
a  hot-air  bath,  by  which  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body  may  be  re-estabr 
liahcd.  The  moat  direct  and  efficient  means,  however,  that  we  possess  for 
the  re-estabh'ahmcut  of  the  circulation  in  these  cases  is  certainly  Aztifloial 
Ba>piration.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  capil1arie» 
of  the  lungs  be  unlondcd  of  the  blood  that  has  stagnate  in  them,  and  the 
left  aide  and  substance  of  the  heart  will  be  directly  and  rapidly  supplied  with 
red  blood.  The  whole  value  of  artificial  respiration  depends,  however,  upon 
the  way  in  which  it  is  employed.  In6ation  is  not  very  effectual  from  tho 
mouth  of  an  assistant  into  the  nostrils  or  mouth  of  the  snBerer,  as  air  once 
respired  is  not  well  fitted  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  few  sparks  of  life  that  may 
be  left,  but  it  is  in  many  instanceflthe-readicst  and  indeed  the  only  mode  by 
which  respiration  can  be  set  up,  especially  if  water  or  other  fluids  have  found 
their  way  into  the  mouth. 

The  bellows,  if  properly  constnieted  for  artificial  inflation,  ao   that  the 
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quantity  of  air  injected  may  lie  measured,  are  no  doubt  vcr)'  useful ;  and  if 
furnished  with  Lcroy'stTucbea-pipcs,or,  what  is  better,  with  nustril  tubes,  may 
be  safely  employed.  About  fifteen  cubic  inches  of  air  may  be  introduced  at 
each  stroke  of  the  bellows,  and  these  should  be  worked  ten  or  a  dozen  times  in 
B  minute.  The  lungs  should  be  emptied  by  compression  of  the  chest  before 
beginning  to  inflate,  and,  after  each  inflation,  by  compressing  the  chest  and 
abdomen  ;  but  care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  employ  much  force,  lest  the 
air-cells  Ixj  ruptured.  Richardson  has  devised  a  pocket-bellows  for  artificial 
respiration,  consisting  of  two  clastic  liand-bellows  with  a  single  tube  for  intro- 
duction  into  the  nostril.  \  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  efficient  mode  of 
introdncing  pure  air  into  the  lungs,  is,  by  the  clastic  expansion  of  the  walla 
of  the  cheat.  This  miiy  bo  effected  by  alternately  compressing  the  chest  and 
abdomen  with  the  hand,  and  then  removing  the  pressure  so  as  to  allow  the 
thorax  to  expand  by  the  natural  resiliency  of  its  panetee,  and  thns,  each 
time  it  expands,  to  allow  a  certain  <|nantity  of  air  to  be  sucked  into  the 
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bronchi.  A  mucli  more  efficient  method,  liowcver,  is  tiint  recommended  hj 
Kilvester,  and  adopted  by  the  Rojal  Humane  Society.  It  is  carried  out  in  tlic 
following  way.  The  patient  ie  laid  on  a  Ant  surface  on  his  back,  nitU  tlie 
head  and  shoulders  slightly  raised  on  a  pillow.  The  tongue  should  be  dmnn 
and  held  forwardfl.  The  arms  are  then  to  be  grasped  just  nlwve  tlie  elbows, 
and  to  be  drawn  gently  and  steadily  npwards  above  the  head  and  pulled  upon 
slightly,  80  as  to  drag  on  the  great  pectoral  muscles  (Fip.  341).  In  this  position 
they  are  kept  for  two  seconds  ;  they  arc  then  to  be  brought  downwards,  and 
to  be  pressed  for  two  seconds  firmJy  againsit  t!ie  sides  of  the  chest  (Fig.  542) ; 
at  the  same  time  an  assistant  may  compruns  the  lower  ribs  and  pus!)  np  the 
liver  and  diaphragm.  These  raovemonts  are  to  !«  repented  deliberately  about 
fifteen  times  in  the  minute,  until  natural  efforts  at  respiration  arc  induced, 
when  they  are  to  be  discontinncd,  and  the  ordinary  means  to  promote  circnla- 
Lion  and  warmth  employed.  The  quantity  of  air  introduced  need  not  be  Iki^  ; 


for,  by  the  law  of  the  difiiision  of  gases,  if  oxygen  be  introduced  only  into  the 
larger  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  it  will  mi)idly  find  its  way  into  the  ultimate 
ramiticationB  of  these  tubes.  This  last  means  of  inflation  has  the  addiiioual 
advantage  of  resembling  closely  the  natural  process  of  respiration,  which  is  tint 
of  e.\panston  from  without  inwards,  and  U'lt,  as  when  the  mouth  or  bellowa  an; 
used,  of  pressure  fi-om  within  outwards.  In  one  case  the  lungs  are,  as  it  were, 
drawn  outwards,  the  air  merely  rushing  in  to  fill  np  the  vacuum  that  would 
otherwise  he  produced  within  the  thorax  hy  the  expansion  of  its  parictes  ;  in 
the  other  they  are  forcibly  pressed  up  frooi  within,  and  hence  there  is  a  danfnr 
of  rupture  of  the  air-cells.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  nitich  violeun; 
in  compressing  the  chest.  I  have  known  a  i-asc  in  which  the  stemum  and 
several  riLis  were  broken  in  an  oM  man  during  the  employment  of  this  method. 
In  case  a  battery  be  at  hand.  Farad iiuit ion  of  the  phrenic  ner\c  forms* 
valoable  adjunct  to  the  method  of  artificial  respiration.  It  is  thus  carried 
out.  It  must  first  be  ascertained  that  the  current  is  of  sufficient  strength  to 
cause  vigoroue  contraction  of  the  musilcs  of  the  ball  of  the  Kurgcou'a  thumb. 
The  person  in  charge  of  the  battery  should  j^tand  ou  the  right  side  of  the 
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patient  and  press  one  rheophore  well  down  on  the  phrenic  ner>  e  at  the  outer 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  where  the  nerve  lies  on  the  scalenus  anticus,  and, 
while  the  person  in  charge  of  the  Sylvester  method  of  artificial  respiration 
raises  the  arms  he  should  press  the  other  rheophore  on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the 
thorax  in  the  sixth  intercostal  space  ;  when  the  anns  are  depressed  he  should 
remove  the  rheophore.  If  it  is  successfully  carried  out  a  distinct  rush  of  air 
will  be  heard  to  enter  the  mouth  as  the  rheophore  is  applied  to  the  side. 

Znflatioii  of  the  X^iings  with  Oxygen  Gas  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service 
in  extreme  cases  of  asphyxia.  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart  can  be  excited  by  inflating  the  lungs  with  this  gas,  when 
the  introduction  of  atmospheric  air  fails  in  doing  so  ;  and  there  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  resuscitation  was  effected  by  inflating  the  lungs  with  oxygen, 
when  in  all  probability  it  could  not  have  been  effected  by  any  other  means. 
In  my  Essay  on  "  Asphyxia  "  will  be  found  a  case  of  resuscitation,  in  which 
oxygen  was  succesBfully  administered  by  Weeks  after  the  asphyxia  had  continued 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Whatever  means  of  resuscitation  are  adopted,  they  should  be  continued  for 
at  least  three  or  four  hours,  even  though  no  signs  of  life  show  themselves ;  and 
after  ordinary  respiration  has  been  re-established,  the  patient  should  be  kept 
quiet  in  bed  for  some  hours.  The  danger  of  the  supervention  of  Saoondary 
Asphyxia  after  recovery  has  apparently  taken  place  is  much  increased,  and 
indeed  is  usually  brought  about,  by  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient  that 
tends  to  embarrass  the  partially  restored  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The 
patient,  being  to  all  appearance  resuscitated,  is  allowed  to  get  up  and  walk 
home,  when  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia  speedily  return.  Should  symptoms  of 
secondary  asphyxia,  such  as  stupor,  laborious  i-espiration,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  and  convulsions,  manifest  themselves,  artificial  respiration  should  be 
immediately  set  up,  and  be  maintained  until  the  action  of  the  heart  has  been 
fully  restored. 

Asphyxia  from  the  Respiration  of  Hozious  Oases,  such  as  carbonic  acid, 
is  best  treated  by  exposing  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold  air,  by  dashing 
cold  water  upon  the  fece,  and  by  setting  up  tntificial  respiration  without 
delay,  if  tlie  impression  of  cold  upon  the  siuf ace  do  not  excite  those  actions. 
There  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  this  kind  of  asphyxia,  which  is  occasionally 
met  with  among  infants,  the  true  nature  of  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Wakley,  who,  as  coroner,  had  abundant  opportunities  of  witnessing  it,  as  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  cause  of  accidental  death  amongst  the  children  of  the  poor. 
It  is  that  condition  in  which  a  child  is  said  to  have  been  overlaid ;  the  child, 
JDleeping  with  its  mother  or  nurse,  being  found  in  the  morning  suffocated  in  the 
bed.  On  examination  no  marks  of  pressure  will  l)e  found ;  but  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  surface  is 
livid,  clearly  indicating  death  by  asphyxia.  That  this  accident  is  not  the  i-e- 
sult  of  the  mother  lying  upon  her  child,  is  not  only  evident  from  the  posi  mortem 
iippearanccs,  but  was  clearly  proved  by  a  melancholy  case  to  which  I  was  called 
several  years  ago,  in  which  a  mother,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  found  her  twin 
Infants  lying  dead,  one  on  each  side  of  her.  Here  it  was  evident,  ftx^m  the 
position  of  the  bodies,  tliat  she  could  not  have  overlayed  ))oth.  The  true  cause 
r)f  death  is  partly  the  inhalation  of,  and  slow  suffocation  by,  the  vitiated  air 
which  accumulates  under  the  bcd-clothcs  that  have  been  drawn,  for  the  sake  of 
'warmth,  over  the  child's  head,  and  partly  the  diminished  supply  of  oxygen. 
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In  such  cases,  resuscitation  by  artificial  respiration  should  always  be  attempted 
if  any  signs  of  life  be  left. 

Asphyxia  from  the  respiration  of  Carbonic  oxide  is  more  frequent  than 
Surgeons  are  apt  to  imagine.  As  has  been  already  stated  in  the  chapter  on 
Bums,  death  often  takes  place  in  cases  where  buildings  are  on  fire  from 
poisoning  by  the  respiration  of  carbonic  oxide.  According  to  Leblanc,  it  is 
this  gas  that  is  the  poisonous  agent  given  off  in  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  The 
effect  of  the  respiration  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  to  deprive  the  red  corpofldeB 
of  their  power  to  carry  oxygen,  and  death  takes  place  rather  from  the  want  of 
oxygen  than  from  the  poisonous  action  of  carbonic  oxide  itself. 

The  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  of  service  in  such  cases  ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  death  is  generally  very  rapid. 

In  Cases  of  Banging,  death  seldom  results  from  pure  asphyxia,  bat  ia 
usually  the  consequence,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  of  apoplexy,  and  possibly 
of  simultaneous  injury  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  these  cases,  bleeding  from  the 
jugular  vein  may  be  conjoined  with  artificial  respiration. 

If  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  setting  up  artificial  respiration  through  the 
mouth  or  nose,  as  is  more  especially  likely  to  happen  when  the  patient  has 
been  suffocated  by  breathing  noxious  gases,  or  in  cases  of  hanging,  tracheotomy 
or  laryngotomy  should  at  once  be  performed,  and  the  lungs  inflated  through  the 
opening  thus  made  in  the  neck. 

INJX7IUXS   OF    THS   PHARYNX  AND   OBBOPHAaUB. 

Wouin)S  OF  THE  GSsopHAOUS  arc  met  ^vith  chiefly  in  cases  of  cut-throat,  m 
which,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  treating  of  this  injury,  they  occasion  much 
difficulty  by  interfering  with  deglutition. 

FoREiox  Bodies  not  uncommonly  become  impacted  in  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus,  and  may  produce  great  inconvenience  by  their  size  or  shape.  If 
large,  as  a  lump  of  meat,  the  substance  may  lodge  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx  and  compress  or  occlude  the  orifice  of  the  glottis,  and  at  once 
suffocate  the  patient.  If  of  smaUer  size,  as  a  gold  plate  nith  false  teeth  or  a 
coin,  it  may  lodge  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pharynx  where  it  is  narrowed  by 
the  projection  of  the  larynx  backwards.  It  must  be  remembered  that  any  flat 
body,  such  as  a  coin,  if  it  lodge  in  this  situation,  will  almost  invariably  lie  with 
its  surfaces  looking  backwards  and  fonvards.  If  the  foreign  body  be  arrested 
beyond  this  point,  it  will  usually  be  near  the  temunation  of  the  oesophagus. 
When  it  is  small  or  poiuted,  as  a  fish-bone,  piu,  or  bristle,  it  may  become 
entangled  in  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  that  sti*etch  from  the  root  of  the 
tongue  to  the  epiglottis,  or  that  lie  along  the  sides  of  the  pharynx.  In  some 
cases  it  may  even  perforate  these,  penetrating  the  substance  of  the  larynx,  and 
thus  producing  intense  local  irritation,  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  suffocation. 
The  foreign  body,  by  transfixing  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus,  may  aeriouflly 
injure  some  neighbouring  parts  of  importance.  Thus,  in  a  curioua  case 
admitted  into  the  University  College  Hospital,  a  juggler,  in  attempting  to 
swallow  a  blunted  sword,  by  pushing  it  down  his  throat,  perforated  the 
oesophagus  and  wounded  the  pericardium  ;  death  consequently  resulted  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

The  Symptoms  occasioned  by  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  food- 
passages  are  sufficiently  evident.  The  sensations  of  the  patient,  who  usually 
complains  of  uneasiness  about  the  top  of  the  sternum,  difficulty  in  swallowing 
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BolidSy  and  perhaps  an  urgent  sense  of  suffocation,  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
accident.  Should  any  doubt  exist,  the  Surgeon  may,  by  introducing  his  finger,, 
explore  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pharynx,  and  should  examine  the  oesophagus* 
by  the  cautious  introduction  of  a  well-oiled  probang. 

If  the  impaction  be  allowed  to  continue  unrelieved,  not  only  may  deglubition 
and  respiration  be  seriously  interfered  with,  but  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus- 
will  take  place,  and  abscess  form  either  behind  it  or  between  it  and  the  trachea ;. 
or  fatal  haemoirhage  may  ensue  by  perforation  or  ulceration  of  neighbouring 
blood-vessels. 

The  Treatment  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body  and  iti» 
situation.  Should  it  be  large,  blocking  up  the  pharynx  so  as  to  render  respira^- 
tion  impracticable,  it  may  be  hooked  out  by  the  Surgeon's  fingers.  Should 
asphyxia  have  been  induced,  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform  tracheotomy  or 
laryngotomy  at  once,  and  to  keep  up  artificial  respiration  until  respiration  i» 
fully  re-established  when  the  foreign  body  can  be  removed.  If  it  be  small  or 
pointed,  as  a  fish-bone  or  pin,  for  instance,  though  it  have  lodged  high  up^ 
the  Surgeon  will  usually  experience  great  difficulty  in  its  removal,  as  it  become» 
entangled  between  and  is  covered  in  by  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,, 
where  from  its  small  size  it  may  escape  detection.  In  these  cases  an  expand-^ 
ing  probang  will  be  found  useful  After  the  foreign  body  has  been  removed,, 
the  patient  will  experience  for  some  time  a  pricking  sensation,  as  if  it  were 
still  fixed.  If  the  impacted  body  have  passed  low  down  into  the  oesophagus^ 
the  Surgeon  must  deal  with  it  according  to  its  nature.  A  coin  can  usually  b& 
caught  by  the  instrument  known  as  a  *' coin-catcher,''  and  removed  without 
difficulty.  If  the  body  be  smooth  and  soft,  as  a  piece  of  meat  for  instance,  it 
may  be  pushed  down  into  the  stomach  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  probang. 
If,  however,  it  be  rough,  hard,  or  sharp-pointed,  as  a  piece  of  earthenware,  or 
bone,  or  a  metallic  plate,  with  false  teeth  attached,  such  a  procedure  would 
certainly  cause  perforation  of  the  oesophagus,  and  serious  mischief  to  the  parts> 
around  ;  in  these  circumstances,  therefore,  an  attempt  at  extraction  should  be 
made  by  means  of  long  slightly-curved  forceps,  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

The  foreign  body  occasionally  becomes  so  firmly  impacted  in  the  pharynx 
or  oesophagus,  that  the  employment  of  any  degree  of  force  for  extracting  it 
would  be  attended  with  danger  of  perforating  the  oesophagus  or  transfixing  the 
large  vessels  of  the  neck  ;  in  these  circumstances  it  may  become  necessary 
to  open  the  tube  and  thus  remove  it.  The  operation  of  Pharyngotomy  or 
GBsopliagotomy  is  seldom  called  for ;  if  required,  it  may  l)e  performed  by 
making  an  incision  about  four  inches  in  length  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
left  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  oesophagus  naturally  curving  somewhat  towards 
the  left  side.  The  dissection  must  then  be  carried  with  great  caution  between 
the  carotid  sheath  and  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  a  direction  backwards,  the 
omo-hyoid  muscle  having  l)een  dinded  in  order  to  afford  room.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  this  deep  dissection  not  to  wound  either  of  the  thyroid  arteries,  more 
especially  the  inferior  one,  which  will  be  endangered  by  carrying  the  incisions- 
too  low.  When  the  pharynx  or  the  oesophagus  has  been  reached,  a  sound  or 
catheter  should  be  passed  through  the  mouth  into  this  cavity,  and  pushed 
fonvards  so  that  its  point  may  cause  the  walls  to  project,  and  thus  ser>'e  as  a 
guide  to  the  Surgeon.  This  must  then  be  cut  upon,  and  the  aperture  thus> 
made  in  the  gullet  enlarged,  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  to  a  suffi- 
cient size  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  extraneous  substance. 
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Hard  and  perfectly  indigestible  foreign  bodies,  such  as  artificial  teeth,  are 
sometimes  accidentally  gwallowed  daring  sleep  or  an  epileptic  fit,  and,  passing 
through  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  drop  into  the  stomach.  In  these  circum- 
stances, there  arc  two  conrses  open  to  the  Surgeon ;  eitlier  to  endeavour  to 
extract  the  foreign  substance,  or  to  leave  it,  and  allow  it  to  pass,  if  possible, 
qm-  anum,  I  think  that  the  line  of  practice  to  be  followed  should  depend  ou 
whetlier  the  foreign  body  produce  irritation  in  the  stomach  or  not.  If  it 
irritate,  giving  rise  to  continued  eflPbrts  at  vomiting,  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
extracted.  In  order  to  do  this,  an  ivory-balled  probang  should  first  be  passed 
an  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body.  After  this  has  been  heard 
and  felt,  we  may  adopt  the  plan  successfully  employed  by  Little — ^who  removed 
a  hooked  plate  containing  five  artificial  teeth  from  the  stomach  of  a  woman — 
of  introducing  a  *'  coin-catcher ''  so  as  to  search  for,  secure,  and  then  extract  it. 
(Tn  doing  this,  there  is  of  course  a  great  probability  that  the  mass  will  l)edmwu 
up  sideways  ;  and  that  it  may,  if  broad,  hitch  in  the  phar^-nx,  whence  it  must 
be  detached  as  well  as  the  Surgeon  can  manage  by  a  judicious  combination  of 
force  and  skill.  Should  the  foreign  body  be  small,  as  a  coin,  or  even  aBgular 
and  shai'p-pointed,  as  a  plate  with  artificial  teeth,  and  should  it  not  irritate 
the  stomach,  it  had  better  be  left  to  pass  through  the  intestines.  When  it  is 
thus  left,  the  patient  should  take  neither  purgatives  nor  opiates.  Both  are 
(injurious  :  the  purgatives  by  increasing  the  initation  of  the  bowels  and 
Xhe  chance  of  their  being  wounded  by  sharp  and  projecting  points  from 
ithe  plate  ;  the  opiates  by  arresting  its  progress.  The  better  plan  is  to  keep 
.the  patient  in  bed,  perfectly  quiet,  and  to  give  him  an  abundance  of  pultace«>iis 
food.  By  adopting  this  plan  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  gold  plate,  with 
three  molar  teeth  and  a  sharp  curved  clasping  hook  at  each  end,  to  past; 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  pain  four  days  after  it  was  swallowed  l»y 
a  gentleman  about  25  years  of  age.  No  attempt  need  ever  be  made  t«» 
^extract  small  coins  from  the  stomach,  as  they  will  always  easily  pass  through 
ithe  intestinal  canal. 

If  the  body  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  it  through 
the  oesophagus,  and  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  it  can  pass  safely  through  the 
intestines,  the  operation  of  gastrofltoniy  must  be  performed.  This  is  seldom 
required  except  in  the  case  of  the  swallowing  of  a  fork  or  knife,  or  some  such 
instrument)  either  intentionaUy  by  a  lunatic,  or  accidentally  during  drunken- 
ness, or  while  perfoiming  a  trick.  The  foreign  body  when  of  this  size  can 
usually  be  felt  without  difficulty  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  operation 
of  gastrostomy  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  has  been  singularly  succesFfui. 
Durham  states  that  of  ten  recorded  cases  only  one  died,  and  in  that  one 
•ocsophagotomy  had  been  previously  perfoimed.  The  operation  will  be  descriUti 
in  the  chapter  on  stricture  of  the  oesophagus. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI  IF. 


INJURIES   OF   THE   CHEST, 

AVouNDS  OF  THE  CHEST-WAiiLS  are  not  of  such  fre(iucnt  occurrence  now 
as  formerly  in  the  days  of  duelling.  The  soft  tissues  may,  liowerer,  be  con- 
tused, torn,  or  cut.  The  thoracic  muscles,  especially  the  pectorals,  are  some- 
times ruptured  by  force  applied  to  the  arms  when  abducted  or  raised  above 
the  head.  The  great  pectoral  muscle  has  been  torn  in  a  l)oy  who  attempted 
to  drop  from  hand  to  band  three  rungs  of  a  ladder  at  a  time.  Extravasation 
of  blood,  and  even  inflammation  and  suppuration,  may  result  from  such 
injury.  Subpectoral  abscess  may  occur  from  injury  of  the  pectoral  muscles, 
or  of  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  them,  or  it  may  form  without  any  apparent 
cause.  The  pus  must  be  evacuated  early.  This  may  he  done  by  making  an 
incision  through  the  skin  and  then  tearing  through  the  fibres  of  the  muscle»^ 
after  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Hilton  for  the  emptying  of  sub-mus- 
cular or  deep-seated  abscesses. 

Wounds  of  the  chest  derive  their  principal  interest  and  importance  from 
the  accompanying  injury  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or  larger  blood-vessels.  When 
the  soft  parietes  alone  are  wounded,  the  injury  differs  in  nothing  from  similar 
lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  except  that  it  is  usually  slower  in  healing, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  rest  caused  by  the  movements  of  respiration. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  muscular  parietes  are  furrowed  by  bullets. 
If  the  Surgeon  be  in  doubt  whether  the  ca\ity  of  the  chest  have  lieen  pene- 
trated or  not,  he  may  endeavour  to  ascertain  this  point  by  careful  examination 
with  the  finger,  but  he  should  never  introduce  a  probe  ;  it  is  l)etter  for  him 
to  wait  and  to  be  guided  in  his  opinion  by  the  symptoms  that  manifest  them- 
selves, rather  than,  by  probing  the  wound,  to  run  the  risk  of  louverting  it  into 
what  he  dreads— a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest. 

IMJUREEB   OF    THX    liUNO. 

CosTisiOKOFTHE  Lixo  without  injury  to  the  ])leuni  covering  it  may  happen 
from  severe  blows  on  the  (;hest,  as  from  falls  from  horseback  (»r  kicks  on  the 
side.  It  may  be  complicated  with  fracture  of  one  or  more  ribs  ;  but  this  is 
not  necessarily  a  concomitant  of  the  injury.  The  symptoms  are  as  follows. 
After  the  receipt  of  the  blow,  the  patient  is  seized  with  difficulty  in  breathing, 
which  is  apt  to  become  paroxysmal,  so  as  to  resemble  asthma.  There  is 
expectoration,  at  first  of  mucus  untinged  with  blood.  Ou  listening  to  the 
chest,  coarse  crepitation,  with  some  dulness  on  percussion,  will  Ikj  found  over 
the  injured  psrt  of  the  lung.  After  some  days,  the  patient  coughs  up  a  small 
quantity  of  dark,  coagulated,  viscid  blood  ;  and  the  sputa  may  be  tinged  for 
some  time  afterwards.  The  dyspnoea  and  cough  become  much  relieved,  and 
recovery  gradually  takes  place. 

It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  lung  is  ecchynn»8ed  at  r.ho  time  of  tli  • 
injury,  and  that  the  blood  extravasated  in  its  tiiwue  gi-ndually  breaks  down. 
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i>eing  then  discharged  by  coughing  in  the  viscoos,  semi-coagulated  state  above 
<iescribed — very  different  from  the  florid  frothy  sputum  of  recent  lung- 
wound. 

Rupture  of  the  Lung,  that  is  to  say,  a  contused  wound  with  laceration 
of  the  visceral  pleura,  has  occasionally  been  observed  as  the  result  of  violent 
compression  in  some  cases  without  fracture  of  the  ribs.  Thus,  a  young  woman 
was  brought  into  University  College  Hospital  a  few  years  ago,  who  had  thrown 
hei'self  from  a  first-floor  window,  and  had  fallen  with  her  chest  against  an  iron 
bar.  She  died  soon  after  admission,  and  it  was  found  that  death  had  resulted 
from  hsemorrhage  from  a  laceration  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  The  chest 
walls  were  extremely  elastic,  and  no  fracture  of  the  rib  had  taken  place.  The 
symptoms  are  identical  with  those  of  a  wound  of  the  lung.  Rupture  of  the 
lung  is  a  dangerous  accident,  but  not  necessarily  fatal. 

Wound  of  the  Lunq  is  the  most  common,  and  one  of  the  most  serious 
•complications  of  injuries  of  the  chest.  Wounds  of  the  lung  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  communicate  with  the  external  air  by  a  wound  penetrating 
the  walls  of  the  thorax,  and  those  which  do  not.  In  an  organ  like  the  lung 
which  contains  air,  this  distinction  might  seem  of  but  little  importance  ;  but 
:as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  the  dust  of  the  air,  and  not  the  gases, 
which  gives  rise  to  decomposition  of  extravasated  blood  or  inflammatory 
•elfusions.  The  well-known  experiment  of  Tyndall,  in  which  he  showed  that 
the  residual  air — that  is  to  say,  the  last  part  of  the  air  driven  out  from  the 
rsmaller  bronchial  tubes  and  the  air-vesicles  by  forced  expiration — contains 
no  dust,  proves  that  all  the  solid  particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere  are 
^deposited  in  the  larger  tubes ;  and,  consequently,  unless  the  wound  be  of 
tsufBcient  depth  to  open  these,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  decomposition 
will  take  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  even  though  a  considerable  quantity 
of  air  may  escape  from  the  wound  of  the  lung.  Wounds  of  the  lung  vary  also 
greatly  in  severity — from  the  superficial  puncture  produced  by  the  pointed 
fragments  of  a  broken  rib,  to  a  deep  stab  by  a  sword-thrust,  or  the  wound 
produced  by  a  fragment  of  shell  or  a  bullet.  The  general  constitutional  effects 
will  necessarily  vary  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury. 

The  pleura  may  be  opened  at  any  part,  and  it  is  important  to  remember  iu 
.anatomical  relations.  Its  upper  part  extends  into  the  root  of  the  neck  from 
one  to  two  inches  above  the  anterior  end  of  the  first  rib,  or,  according  t*> 
Pansch,  from  half  an  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  above  the  clavicle.  Below 
the  limits  of  the  pleura  are  as  follows  ;  behind  they  both  reach  to  the  twelfth 
rib,  and  sometimes  a  little  below  it ;  in  the  axillary  line  the  right  pleoni 
extends  to  the  lower  border  of  the  ninth  rib,  and  the  left  to  the  lower  edge  of 
tenth ;  in  front  the  right  pleura  reaches  to  the  junction  of  the  seventh  rib 
with  its  cartilage,  and  the  left  a  little  lower.  Thus,  a  stab  in  the  neck  one 
And  a-half  inch  above  the  cla\iclc8  may  i-each  it,  and  a  shot  iu  the  back  that 
shatters  the  twelfth  rib  will  wound  it  in  its  inferior  pouch,  where  it  is 
reflected  off  the  last  rib  on  to  the  diaphragm.  In  a  penetrating  wound  of 
the  chest,  so  low  down  as  this,  the  diaphragm  comes  into  such  close  contact 
with  its  posterior  walls  that  it  could  scarcely  escape  injury.  The  abdominal 
cavity  would  thus  be  oi)ened,  and  some  of  its  viscera  probably  injured.  As 
the  lung  does  not  descend  below  the  tenth  rib,  it  could  be  wounded  only  as 
low  as  the  ninth  intercostal  space  in  the  back,  unless  the  tenth  rib  itself  were 
penetrated. 
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The  Sjmptonui  of  a  wound  of  the  lung  are  osually  sufficiently  well  marked, 
though  they  necessarily  vary  with  the  extent  of  the  injury.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  immediate  shock  that  usually  accompanies  the  infliction  of  an 
injury  on  an  important  internal  organ,  in  severe  cases  amounting  to  extreme 
collapse.  The  patient  is  at  the  same  time  seized  with  considerahle  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  parietes,  the  respiration 
is  as  a  rule  chiefly  abdominal ;  this  is  followed  by  much  tickling  and  irritating 
cough,  and  the  expectoration  of  frothy  bloody  mucus  ;  or,  if  a  large  vessel  is 
wounded,  great  quantities  of  pure  blood  may  be  brought  up.  On  auscultating 
the  chest  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  loud  coarse  nilcs  will 
be  heard,  caused  by  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes. 

Complicatioiui. — In  order  to  save  repetition  and  to  make  the  subject  more 
clear,  it  will  be  better  first  to  describe  the  complications  that  may  attend 
wounds  of  the  lung.  The  principal  dangers  attending  a  wound  of  the  lung 
arise  from  bleeding,  both  external  and  internal,  the  occurrence  of  Hsemo- 
thorax,  Pneumothorax,  Emphysema,  Pneumonia,  and  Empyema. 

1 .  The  Hnmorrhage  varies  \\ith  the  part  of  the  lung  wounded,  and  the 
€xtent  of  the  wound.  If  the  large  vessels  near  the  root  are  implicated,  death 
occurs  almost  instantaneously  from  loss  of  blood  and  sufibcation.  If  the 
surface  only  is  injured,  the  bleeding  may  be  very  slight.  When  it  is 
abundant  die  patient  spits  up  large  quantities  of  florid  frothy  blood,  a 
considerable  amount  of  which  may  be  swallowed  and  subsequently  vomited. 
If  it  do  not  prove  fatal,  this  bloody  expectoration  generally  ceases  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours,  giving  way  to  sputa  of  a  rusty 
character.  If  there  be  a  free  external  wound,  there  may  also  be  copious 
bleeding  from  it ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  blood  finds  its  way  into  the 
pleural  sac  rather  than  through  the  external  aperture  and  accumulates  in  it. 
If  there  is  no  external  wound,  such  blood  as  is  poured  out  from  the  surface  of 
the  lung  must  necessarily  find  its  way  into  the  pleura.  Death  may  arise 
either  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  this  internal  and  concealed  haemorrhage, 
or  from  sufibcation  through  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  lungs  by  the  blood 
in  the  pleura.  Although  bloody  expectoration,  to  some  extent  at  least,  is  an 
4ilmoet  necessary  and  invariable  accompaniment  of  a  wounded  lung,  yet  I 
have  seen  a  laceration  in  that  organ  three  inches  in  length,  occasioned  by  the 
projection  of  broken  ribs,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  seventh  day  from  haemo* 
thorax  and  pleuritic  efi^usion,  unattended  by  any  expectoration  of  blood,  or 
other  positive  sign  of  wound  of  the  lung.  The  blood  in  these  cases  would 
probably  be  infiltrated  into  the  loose  tissue  of  the  lung  around  and  above  the 
wound,  where  it  would  coagulate  so  as  to  offer  a  barrier  against  its  escape  into 
the  bronchi,  while  it  was  being  poured  out  where  least  resistance  was  offered 
to  it — viz.,  at  the  point  of  injury  in  the  pleura.  The  symptoms  of  this 
internal  haemorrhage,  K»mothoraz,  are  those  that  generally  characterize  loss 
of  blood,  such  as  coldness  and  pallor  of  the  surface,  small  weak  pulse,  and  a 
tendency  to  collapse  with  increasing  dyspnoea.  The  more  special  signs  consist 
in  an  inability  to  lie  on  the  uninjured  side,  with,  in  extreme  cases,  some 
bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  an  ecchymosed  condition  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  wounded  side  of  the  chest.  If  there  is  an  open  wound  there  will 
1)6  occasional  gushes  of  blood  from  it  when  the  patient  coughs.  The  most 
important  signs  are  furnished  by  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  As  the 
l)lood  gravitates  towards  the  back  of  the  chest,  between  the  posterior  wall  and 
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the  diaphragm,  there  will  be  gradually  incrcasing  dulness  on  percussion  in  this 
situation,  with  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  and  vocal  fremitus.  In  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  lung  air  continues  to  enter,  but  as  the  pressure 
increases  and  the  lung  becomes  more  completely  collapsed,  the  vesicular 
murmur  will  be  lost,  and  the  breath  sound  become  tubular  in  character. 

An  ecchymosis  of  the  loins  described  by  Valentin,  and  noticed  by  Larrey 
and  others,  occasioned  by  the  filtration  of  blood  through  the  wound  or  rent 
in  the  pleura  costalis  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  chest,  has  been  looked 
upon  by  some  Surgeons  as  pathognomonic  of  hsemothorax ;  its  importance, 
however,  is  secondary  to  that  of  the  auscultatory  signs,  as  in  many  cases  it 
has  not  been  met  with,  and  in  others  of  non-penetratmg  wounds  of  the  chest 
it  has  occurred. 

2.  BmphjrBema,  or  the  infiltration  of  ah*  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  tlie 
body,  and  Fneumothorajc,  or  the  accumulation  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  are  occasional  complications  of  a  wounded  lung.    These  aocidenu 
occur  more  commonly  Avhen  the  external  wound  is  small  and  oblique,  than 
when  it  is  large  and  direct,  and  often  happen  in  those  cases  in  which  the  lung 
is  punctured  by  a  fractured  rib,  without  there  being  any  external  wouud. 
Emphysema  and  pneiunothorax  may  occur  together,  but  either  may  also  he 
met  with  separately.     The  mechanism  of  traumatic  emphysema  is  mo^t 
commonly  as  follows.    The  two  layers  of  the  pleura,  costal  as  well  as  nsceraU 
being  punctured  and  torn,  and  the  lung  wounded,  a  quantity  of  air  is  sncke<l 
into  the  pleural  sac  at  every  inspiration,  either  through  the  external  wound, 
or,  if  none  exist,  from  the  hole  in  the  lung,  thus  giving  rise  to  pneumo- 
thorax.   At  every  expiration,  the  air  that  thus  accumulates  in  the  plenrai 
sac,  being  compressed  by  the  descent  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  is  pumped  into 
the  areolar  tissue  aromid  the  edges  of  the  wound  ;  and  if  this  be  oblique  and 
valvular,  or  if  no  external  wound  exist,  the  air  being  unable  to  escape  wholly 
through  it,  finds  its  way  at  each  succeeding  respiration  fiirther  into  the  lar^ 
areolar  planes,  first  about  the  trunk  and  neck,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  into 
those  of  the  body  generally.    Under  no  circumstances  can  any  air  find  its  way 
back  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  for  although  a  wound  in  the  lung  allows  air  to 
pass  readily  in  the  direction  of  the  pleura,  it  ofifers  a  valve-like  resistance  to 
any  passage  of  air  in  the  opposite  direction.    Though  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  most  marked  cases  of  emphysema  occur^  it  may  be  occasioned  otherwise. 
Thus,  for  instance,  I  had  once  under  my  care  a  woman  who  had  extensive 
emphysema  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  trunk  from  fractured  ribs,  but  without 
any  pneumothorax,  the  lung  having  been  wounded  at  a  spot  where  it  was 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  by  old  adhesions,  and  the  air  haying  paned 
through  them  into  the  ai'eolar  tissue  of  the  body,  without  first  entering  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura.    I  have  seen  extensive  emphysema  occasioned  also  by  the 
apex  of  the  lung  being  wounded  by  the  fragments  of  a  comminuted  clavicle. 
Hilton  has  described  a  form  of  traumatic  emphysema  that  arises  from  the 
rupture  of  an  air-cell  Avithout  any  external  wound.    The  air  passes  along  the 
root  of  the  lung  into  the  middle,  and  thence  into  the  superior  mediastinum  : 
running  up  along  the  great  vessels  and  cosophagus,  it  enters  the  neck  between 
the  layers  of  cer\'ical  fascia  which  enter  the  thorax  in  fh>nt  of  the  great  vessels 
and  behind  the  oesopbagus  respectively.    From  these  the  carotid  and  sab* 
clavian  vessels,  with  their  nerves,  derive  sheaths,  so  the  air  now  runs  along 
these  structures  into  the  limbs  and  neck. 
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The  air  vrhich  escapes  from  a  wound  of  the  lung  is,  as  before  stated^ 
thoroughly  filtered,  and  has  no  tendency  to  give  rise  to  putrefaction  of  the 
extrarasatcd  blood  or  inflammatory  efPosions  in  the  parts  about  the  wound, 
and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  simple  fracture  of  the  ribs,  complicated  by 
a  slight  wound  of  the  lung  and  subcutaneous  emphysema,  no  suppuration 
follows  the  accident.  I  have,  however,  seen  extensive  suppuration  in  the 
areolar  tissue,  so  that  the  broken  parts  of  the  fractured  ribs  lay  bathed  in  pus, 
when  the  emphysema  was  the  result  of  puncture  of  the  lung  by  the  broken 
rib,  without  any  wound  in  the  skin. 

The  SyinpU/)ns  of  Emphysema  are  very  distinct.  There  is  a  puflfy  diffiised 
swelling,  pale  and  crackling  when  pressed  upon,  at  first  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  if  there  be  one  externally ;  if  not,  making  its 
appearance  opposite  the  fractured  ribs,  and  gradually  extending  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  truuk  and  neck.  To  these  parts  it  is  usually  limited  :  in 
some  cases,  however,  which  are  happily  rare,  the  swelling  becomes  more 
general,  the  body  being  blown  up  to  an  enormous  size,  the  features  eflaced, 
movement  of  the  limbs  interfered  with,  respiration  arrested,  and  suflFbcation 
consequently  induced  ;  after  death,  air  has  been  found  in  all  the  tissues, 
even  under  the  serous  coverings  of  the  abdominal  organs.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  emphysema  diffuses  itself  will  depend  largely  upon  the  natm'e  of 
the  opening  in  the  chest  wall,  whether  valvular  or  direct,  and  upon  whether 
the  patient  coughs  or  not — coughing,  if  violent,  causing  very  rapid  and 
extensive  iufiltratitjn  of  air  over  the  body.  I  have  seen  in  such  a  case  the 
s(;rotum  blown  up  to  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut  five  minutes  after  the  chest  had 
been  punctured.  In  traumatic  pneumothorax  the  auscultatory  phenomena  are 
very  distinctly  marked  ;  there  is  a  diminution  or  complete  absence  of  the 
respiratory  nuu-mur  and  of  vocal  fremitus  on  the  affected  side,  with  a  loud 
tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion,  displacement  of  viscera,  and  considerable 
distress  in  breathing.  If  the  pressure  in  the  pleura  becomes  very  great, 
respiration  may  be  completely  arrested  by  pressure  on  the  opposite  lung. 

8.  Fneumoiiia. — Every  wound  of  the  lung  is  necessarily  followed  by  a 
localised  traumatic  infiammation,  limited  to  the  parts  actually  injured. 
The  inflammatory  exudation  fills  the  air  vesicles,  and  thus  causes  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  lung  at  the  injured  spot.  This  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  process 
of  repair,  and  in  subcutaneous  injuries  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  spread.  In 
cases  complicated  by  the  admission  of  unpurified  air  from  without,  decom- 
position of  the  extravasated  blood  and  inflammatory  effusion  frequently 
occurs,  and  the  presence  of  the  irritating  products  of  putrefiiction  in  the  track 
of  the  wound  may  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  inflammation,  with  suppuration, 
and  occasionally  gangrene  of  a  portion  of  the  lung.  More  commonly  the  lung 
collapses,  in  ( oiisequence  of  the  pressure  of  blood  and  inflammatory  efiusion  in 
the  pleura,  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  if  the  patient  should  die,  the 
(*<msolidation  of  the  lung  is  found  to  extend  scarcely  beyond  the  parts  actually 
injured  by  t;lie  missile  or  weapon  by  which  the  wound  was  inflicted.  The 
cromparative  rarity  of  spreading  pneumoniji  in  cases  of  gunshot- wound  of  the 
lung  is  specially  commented  on  in  the  Reports  of  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
and  was  noted  also  by  Klebs  and  Socin  in  the  Franco-(Jermaii  War  of  1870. 

The  simple  Iwali^'d  traumatic  inflammation  consequent  on  an  injury  cause? 
but  slight  constitutional  disturbance,  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  it 
could  give  rise  Lo  definite  physical  signs.    There  may  be  a  little  fine  crepita- 
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tion,  and  possibly  a  recognizable  dubiess  ;  but  more  oommonlj  the  physical 
8igns  are  obscured  by  hcemorrhage  into  the  lung  substance,  and  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura.  The  rusty  sputa  are  more  the  consequence  of  the  haemorrhage 
into  the  air-vesicles  than  of  inflammatory  hyperssmia.  Should  spreading  septic 
inflammation  set  in,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  much  more  grave,  very 
high  fever  being  caused  by  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction,  the  tem- 
perature reaching  104^  F.  or  105^  F.  It  may  then  occasionally  be  possible  to 
recognize  the  ordinary  signs  of  pneumonia — hurried  respiration,  fine  crepitation, 
dulness  on  percussion,  increased  vocal  fremitus,  tubular  or  bronchial  breath- 
ing, and  increased  vocal  resonance, — but  far  more  commonly  all  these  signs 
are  wanting  in  consequence  of  the  simultaneous  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
with  efiiision  into  its  cavity.  The  pneumonia  that  occurs  as  a  consequence  of 
injury  differs  essentially  from  idiopathic  crupous  pneumonia.  The  disease  has 
of  course  no  fixed  locality,  starting  as  it  does  firom  the  wound,  and  it  has  much 
less  tendency  to  spread.  Moreover,  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  a  collapeed  or 
partially  collapsed  lung,  and  consequently  there  is  not  the  same  distension  of  the 
;air-vesicles  with  inflammatory  exudation.  It  is  a  most  fatal  comphcation,  but 
not  hopeless.  If  free  drainage  be  provided  from  the  pleura,  the  mischief 
may  cease  to  spread,  granulations  may  spring  up,  and  the  wound  in  the  long 
may  gradually  close. 

Foreign  bodies  are  frequently  carried  into  the  substance  of  the  lung  in  gon- 
shot-wounds  of  the  chest.  If  these  are  metallic,  they  may  become  encysted ; 
if  non-metallic,  as  pieces  of  clothing,  they  more  commonly  give  rise  to  sappu- 
ration  ;  and  should  the  patient  recover,  may  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the 
bronchi,  and  be  coughed  up. 

4.  Pleurisy  and  Smpyema. — ^Whenever  the  pleura  is  wounded,  whether 
it  be  by  a  fractured  rib  or  by  a  direct  open  wound,  and  whether  the  long  be 
injured  or  not,  localized  traumatic  inflammation  necessarily  results,  and  the 
first  stage  in  the  repair  of  the  injury  in  the  serous  membrane  is  adhesion  of 
tiie  two  opposed  surfaces  by  means  of  the  inflammatory  exudation.  After- 
wards firm  fibrous  adhesions  are  formed  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  pleura 
at  the  injured  spot,  thus  obliterating  to  a  certain  extent  the  serous  sac.  Sab- 
cutaneous  injuries  of  the  pleura,  such  as  are  made  by  the  ends  of  a  broken  rib, 
rarely  give  rise  to  any  serious  trouble.  The  inflammation  remains  strictly 
limited  to  the  injured  spot,  and  shows  little  tendency  to  spread.  Even  when 
the  physical  signs  have  shown  that  some  amount  of  blood  has  been  extrava- 
sated  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  the  inflammation  rarely  reaches  the  stage 
of  suppuration  unless  there  is  an  external  wound.  If  there  is  an  external 
wound,  the  condition  is  always  one  of  considerable  danger.  The  cavity 
of  the  pleura  is  partly  filled  with  extravasated  blood  and  inflamn]at4>TT 
exudation,  that  is  to  say,  with  putrescible  matter,  to  which  the  air  has  five 
admission  by  the  external  wound ;  at  the  same  time,  in  most  cases,  the 
drainage  by  the  wound  is  very  imperfect.  Decomposition  naturally  follows* 
and  the  decomposiug  matter  sets  up  the  most  intense  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  rapidly  reaching  the  stage  of  suppuration.  The  lodgment  of  a  forei^ 
body  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  an  unhealthy  constitutional  condition  of  the 
patient  necessarily  favours  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  pleura.  In  wounds  of 
the  pleural  cavity  which  follow  this  course,  the  effused  fluid  is  at  first  senmu 
with  some  flakes  of  lymph  floating  in  it,  and  it  is  generally  mixed  with  blood 
from  the  wounded  lung.    The  efiiision  takes  place  very  rapidly,  so  as  to  half 
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fill  one  side  of  the  chest  in  two  or  three  days.  Bj  about  the  third  day  it 
becomes  turbid,  and  before  the  end  of  a  week  it  assumes  the  character  of  pus. 
The  discharge  from  the  wound  is  often  offensive,  is  extremely  acrid,  excoriat- 
ing the  skin.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  most  severe,  the  temperature 
rifling  to  104''  F.  or  lOd""  F.  The  patient  may  perish  during  the  firat  week 
from  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction.  Should  he  survive  till  sup- 
puration is  fiiUy  established,  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  subsides,  the 
cavity  may  gradually  close,  and  recovery  take  place ;  or  death  may  ensue 
from  hectic  or  exhaustion  from  prolonged  suppuration.  The  discharge  in  these 
cases  is  sometimes  enormous  in  quantity,  and  composed  of  thin  serous  pus.  It 
may  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  soak  the  bed-clothes,  but  actually  to  run  through 
on  to  the  floor,  unless  the  dressings  are  very  frequently  changed. 

The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  may  be  recognized  by  the  physical 
signs ;  dulness  on  percussion  and  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  at  the 
lower  and  posterior  parts  of  the  chest,  up  to  a  level  which  has  a  gradual  ten- 
dency to  ascend,  and  which  varies  according  as  the  patient  is  upright  or  re- 
cumbent ;  the  vocal  fremitus  is  abolished  over  the  fluid,  and  the  voice  sound 
is  muffled.  At  the  border  of  the  fluid  there  is  occasionally  aagophony.  In 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  external  wound,  or  in  which  it  has  been  closed, 
the  whole  side  of  the  chest  may  be  filled  with  fluid.  There  is  then  complete 
absence  of  all  breath-  and  voice-sounds  and  of  vocal  fremitus,  with  increase  of 
size  on  measurement,  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  compression  of  the 
lung  against  the  spine ;  and,  if  the  left  pleura  be  filled,  displacement  of  the 
heart  towards  the  right  side — if  the  right  pleura,  descent  of  the  liver  below 
its  normal  level.  When  the  pleuritic  effusion  and  extravasation  reach  such  a 
degree  as  this,  there  is  necessarily  great  dyspnoea,  and  death  will  usually 
speedily  ensue.  If  there  be  air  as  well  as  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura, 
it  can  be  recognized  by  the  combination  of  the  signs  of  pneumothorax  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  with  those  of  fluid  at  the  lower.  Occaaionally  distinct 
aplashing  sounds  may  be  produced  by  gently  shaking  the  patient.  If  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  a  small 
quantity  may  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe. 

CoUftpsa  of  tlM  Lwig. — In  wounds  of  the  chest  as  soon  as  air  is  admitted 
to  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  Inng 
and  within  the  air-vesicles  becomes  equal  and  it  would  be  naturally  supposed 
that  the  lung  would  at  once  collapse  by  virtue  of  its  own  elasticity.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  chest  may  be  largely  opened  and  yet  no 
collapse  may  take  place.  This  seems  most  probably  to  be  due  to  the 
adhesion  of  the  two  smooth  moist  pleural  surfaces  to  each  other.  When 
collapse  of  the  lung  occurs  early  it  is  often  due  to  air  entering  the  pleura 
during  inspiration,  either  from  the  lung  or  from  without,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  valve-like  action  of  the  wounded  lung,  or  an  oblique  external  wonnd, 
being  unable  to  escape  during  expiration;  consequently,  as  the  chest  walls 
descend,  the  lung  is  squeezed  by  the  compressed  air.  This  may  be  repeated 
at  each  respiration  till  no  further  collapse  of  the  lung  is  possible.  In  the 
later  stages  it  may  be  due  to  compression  by  blood  or  by  inflammatory  effusion. 
The  complications  that  may  attend  wounds  of  the  lung  having  been  described 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  different  varieties  of  that  injury. 

8«bautaiMoiis  Wounds  of  the  Lung  from  Fraeiared  Bilw. — Slight 

injuries  to  the  lung  are  extrem2ly  common  in  fractures  of  the  ribs  by  direct 
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violence,  but  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  are  mnch  less  likely  to  occur  in 
fractures  by  indirect  violence,  as  in  these  the  pointed  ends  of  the  fragments 
are  directed  outwards.  These  injuries  rarely  extend  deeply  into  the  lung. 
The  usual  symptoms  are  slight  haemoptysis,  ceasing  by  the  second  day,  fol- 
lowed by  rusty  sputa  and  limited  dulness  round  the  injury,  and,  possibly,  at 
the  base  of  the  pleural  cavity  from  extravasated  blood.  There  may  be  a  little 
coarse  crepitation  from  blood  in  the  lung.  Emphysema  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  pneumothorax  is  a  rare  complication ;  it  seems  that  a  little  air 
readily  finds  its  way  across  the  pleural  cavity,  without  any  separation  of 
the  visceral  from  the  parietal  pleura,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
adhesion  of  two  smooth  moist  surfaces.  Occasionally  the  absence  of  air  in  the 
pleural  cavity  in  these  cases  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  adhesions.  The 
emphysema  in  these  cases  is  rarely  extensive.  These  slight  wounds  of  the 
lung  in  a  healthy  subject  scarcely  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  require 
no  treatment  beyond  that  of  the  fractured  rib. 

More  severe  wounds  of  the  lung  may  occur  from  fractures  of  the  ribs, 
accompanied  by  pneumothorax,  extensive  emphysema  and  hemothorax.  These 
are  occasionally  followed  by  pleurisy,  with  eflfiision  or  even  empyema.  The 
majority  of  these  severe  injuries,  however,  do  well  so  long  as  the  patient  is 
healthy  and  there  is  no  open  wound. 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Thorax  with  Woond  of  the  Xniig. — 
A  penetrating  wound  is  recognized  by  the  presence  of  an  external  opening, 
through  which  air  is  frequently  drawn  in  and  out  during  respiration,  with  the 
signs  before  given  of  wound  of  the  lung.  These  cases  are  always  serious,  as 
from  the  admission  of  air  from  without  there  is  great  risk  of  the  occurrence 
of  septic  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  Moreover,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
the  injury  to  the  lung  extends  more  deeply  than  any  wound  which  can 
possibly  be  inflicted  by  a  broken  rib. 

Wounds  of  tJie  Lung  by  sharp  penetrating  insfrumetits,  as  knives  or  swords, 
are  specially  liable  to  be  complicated  by  profuse  haemorrhage,  both  into  the 
pleura  and  into  the  air-tubes.  When  penetrating  the  chest-wall  obliquely,  8<.» 
as  to  leave  a  valved  opening,  they  may  give  rise  to  emphysema  and  pneumo- 
thorax ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  this  class  of  cases  that  these  conditions  have  mosi 
commonly  been  met  with  in  an  extreme  degree.  Septic  pleurisy  and  empyema 
are  common  complications,  but  from  the  clean,  incised  character  of  the  wound 
and  the  absence  of  foreign  bodies  carried  into  it  there  is  a  fair  hope  of  pre- 
venting these  complications  and  obtaining  union  of  the  external  wound  by  the 
first  intention  if  proper  treatment  be  adopted. 

Wounds  of  the  Lung  by  Hunt  instruments,  as  in  bullet-  or  sheU-wounds  or  in 
machinery-accidents,  form  by  far  the  gravest  class  of  these  injuries.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  form  and  size  of  the  external  opening  emphysema  is  a  some- 
what rare  complication,  and  when  air  is  present  in  the  pleura  it  is  seldom  at 
any  degree  of  pressure.  Haemothorax,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  always 
present,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  the  external  wound  can  scan^ly  heal 
by  the  first  intention,  septic  pleurisy  and  empyema  follow  the  injury.  It  is 
sometimes  complicated  by  spreading  inflammation  of  the  lung,  terminating 
in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  These  cases  are  frequently  complicated  by  tht 
lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  bullets  or  pieces  of  clothing. 

The  Prognosis  in  wounds  of  the  lungs  is  necessarily  extremely  onfiivour- 
able  if  the  injury  be  severe.    The  danger  will  depend  greatly  niwn  whether  it 
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be  open  or  subcntaneous,  npon  the  nature  of  the  instrument  inflicting  the 
wound  and  upon  its  extent.  If  the  lung  be  wounded  by  the  sharp  end  of  a 
broken  rib,  recovery  usually  ensues.  Punctured  wounds  of  the  chest,  pene- 
trating the  lungs,  are  always  very  serious ;  but  here  the  danger  will  depend 
partly  on  the  depth  of  penetration,  partly  on  the  size  of  the  instrument  that 
occasions  the  wound.  The  nearer  the  wound  penetrates  to  the  root  of  the 
lungs,  the  greater  is  the  danger  from  hsemoiThage  by  the  impHcation  of  the 
larger  vascular  trunks.  Gunshot-wounds  of  the  chest  are  far  more  dangerous 
than  stabs,  owing  partly  to  the  laceration  attendant  on  a  bullet-wound,  but 
especially  to  the  fact  that  the  external  wound  can  rarely  heal  without  suppura- 
tion and  consequently,  unless  it  be  prevented  by  antiseptic  treatment,  septic 
pleurisy  and  empyema,  and  perhaps  also  pneumonia,  are  almost  certain  to 
occur.  Their  danger  is  increased  also^  in  many  cases,  by  the  lodgment  of  the 
bullet  or  other  foreign  bodies. 

In  the  American  Report  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  a  table  is  given  of 
1609  cases  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  collected  from  various  sources, 
including  the  reports  of  Mouat  in  the  New  Zealand  War,  Ghenu  and 
Matthew  on  the  Crimean  War,  Stromeyer  on  the  Danish  War,  and  others. 
Of  these  1049  died,  being  an  average  mortality  of  65*2  per  cent.  In 
the  American  Civil  War  8715  cases  were  recorded,  with  5260  deaths, 
or  62*6  per  cent.  The  highest  mortality  recorded  was  in  the  Crimean 
War,  in  which  91*6  per  cent  of  these  cases  terminated  fatally  amongst 
the  French  troops,  and  79*2  amongst  the  English.  Longmore  remarks  that 
the  apparently  great  mortality  in  the  Crimean  returns  was  due  largely  to  the 
proximity  of  the  field-hospitals  to  the  trenches,  where  the  patients  were 
wounded ;  if  they  had  been  wounded  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a  battle, 
many  of  them  would  never  have  reached  a  hospital.  The  great  danger  and 
principal  cause  of  death  in  these  injuries  is  unquestionably  the  haemorrhage 
that  ensues.  This  may  prove  immediately  fatal  if  one  of  the  larger  pulmonary 
vessels  be  divided.  As  the  bleeding  is  most  abundant  at  and  shortly  after  the 
receipt  of  the  wonnd^  Hennen  states  that,  if  the  patient  survive  the  third  day, 
great  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  his  recovery.  After  this  period,  the  chief 
source  of  danger  is  the  occurrence  of  septic  inflammation  in  the  pleura  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  injured  lung,  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  which 
is  greatly  increased  in  gunshot-injuries  by  the  frequent  lodgment  of  foreign 
bodies  within  the  chest.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  at  this  stage  is 
undoubtedly  the  accumulation  of  decomposing  inflammatory  effusion  in  the 
pleural  cavity  and  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction.  This  may 
prove  fatal  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day.  Emphysema  is  seldom  a 
dangerous  compb'cation,  though  it  may  become  so  if  very  extensive  and 
allowed  to  increase  unchecked. 

If  both  lungs  be  wounded  at  the  same  time,  the  result  is  ahnost  inevitably 
fatal,  either  by  the  abundant  hsemorrhage  suffocating  or  exhausting  the 
patient,  or  else  by  induction  of  asphyxia  in  consequence  of  air  being  drawn 
into  both  the  pleural  sacs,  and  thus  arresting  respiration.  This,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  result ;  and  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  on  record  of 
recoveries  after  stabs  or  bullet-wounds  traversing  both  sides  of  the  chest,  to 
show  that  collapse  of  the  lungs  and  consequent  asphyxia  does  not  necessarily 
result  from  this  double  injury,  which  indeed  has  also  been  determined  experi- 
mentally on  animals  by  Cruveilhier. 
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The  Treatment  of  wounds  of  the  chest,  implicating  the  longs,  must  haye 
reference  to  the  yarions  sonrces  of  danger  that  have  just  been  indicated  and 
to  the  nature  of  the  wound. 

The  Local  Treatment  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  lung  from  a  broken  rib 
without  an  external  wound  is  very  simple.  The  routine  system  of  bandaging 
or  strapping  up  the  chest  tightly  must  not  be  followed  in  all  cases.  There 
are  two  conditions  in  which  it  is  not  advisable :  the  first  is  when  the  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  rib  are  sharp  and  angular,  and,  projecting  inwards  on 
the  pleura  and  lung,  produce  pain,  dLstress,  and  no  slight  danger  of  further 
injury  to  these  structures  if  pressed  down  upon  them ;  second,  when  the  long 
has  become  compressed  by  the  effusion  of  air,  serum,  or  blood  into  the  pleural 
sac.  In  the  latter  cases,  tight  bandaging  of  the  chest  will  produce  great 
distress ;  for,  the  lung  on  the  injured  side  being  already  rendered  useless,  <n- 
nearly  so,  as  a  respiratory  organ  by  the  compression,  respiration  is  altogether 
carried  on  by  the  lung  on  the  uninjured  side.  If  the  chest  be  uniformly 
or  tightly  compressed,  the  use  of  this  lung  also  is  interfered  with  to  such  an 
extent,  that  a  semi-asphyxial  condition  may  ensue.  In  such  caaea,  rather 
than  bandaging  the  whole  chest,  the  better  plan  is  to  strap  up  only  the  injured 
side  from  spine  to  sternum,  so  as  to  restrain  its  movements  and  leave  the 
sound  side  free. 

In  a  pmeirafmg  toound  of  the  chest  by  a  sharp  cutting  instrument,  if  it 
be  a  clean  puncture,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  close  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  obtain  union  by  the  first  intention.  For  this  purpose  some  farm  of 
antiseptic  treatment  should  always  be  adopted.  The  skin  around  the  wound 
must  be  cleaned  with  some  efficient  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  carbolic  acid 
lotion  (1  in  20),  and  the  wound  itself  may  be  wiped  out  by  means  of  a  sponge 
soaked  in  the  same  solution  and  held  in  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  edges  may  then  be 
brought  together  by  sutures  and  the  surface  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dreanog. 
In  the  absence  of  an  antiseptic  dressing  the  wound  may  be  closed  by  lint  and 
collodion,  or  a  piece  of  lint  may  be  soaked  in  the  blood  and  allowed  to  diy 
U|K)n  it.  If  the  wound  be  thus  closed  the  patient  must  be  carefiiUy  examined 
daily  for  effiision  into  the  pleura,  and  the  temperature  must  be  watched. 
Should  there  be  increasing  dulness,  with  a  high  temperature,  the  fluid  moat 
be  removed  by  means  of  the  aspirator,  and  examined.  Should  it  be  taii>id  or 
purulent  a  free  vent  must  be  at  once  provided  for  it,  either  by  opening  up 
the  original  wound,  or  by  making  a  new  one  at  the  most  convenient  spoL 

Should  the  wound  be  large  and  deep,  with  blood  and  air  issuing  fr^y 
through  it  from  the  injured  lung,  it  should  not  be  completely  dosed,  other- 
wise pneumothorax,  and  emphysema,  or  hsemothorax  will  certainly  occur.  It 
may  be  cleaned  frith  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  partly  closed  by  suturea,  a 
large  drainage  tube  inserted,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied,  or  in  the 
absence  of  antiseptics  it  may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  lint.  The 
patient  should  be  laid  on  the  wounded  side,  and  the  wall  of  the  chest  may  be 
fixed  by  long  broad  strips  of  plaster  applied  to  the  injured  side  only,  an 
aperture  being  left  between  the  strips  opposite  the  wound.  Monat  states  that 
excellent  results  have  followed  this  practice  in  military  practice. 

In  Buttet-wounds  of  the  Lung  the  wound  should  be  careftiUy  examined  with 
the  finger,  and  all  foreign  bodies  that  are  within  reach  should  be  extracted. 
If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
aperture ;  but  the  Surgeon  must  not  go  too  deeply  or  perseveringly  in 
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of  the  foreign  body,  lest  he  excite  more  irritation  than  it  would  if  left  alone. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  close  the  aperture,  so  that  the  escape  of  any 
extraneous  substance  that  may  have  been  left  in,  or  of  extravasated  blood,  or 
inflammatory  efPusions,  may  not  be  interfered  with.  The  wound  should,  if 
possible,  be  cleaned  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  dressed  antiseptically.  If 
the  means  of  doing  this  are  not  at  hand,  it  may  be  covered  with  oiled  lint,  or 
some  dry  absorbent  dressing. 

The  Cansiitutional  Treatment  of  wounds  of  the  lung  presents  nothing 
peculiar.  During  the  first  few  hours  the  chief  danger  is  loss  of  blood,  and  aa 
the  feeble  state  of  the  circulation  during  the  state  of  shock  that  immediately 
follows  the  injury  is  favourable  to  the  arrest  of  hsemorrhage,  the  patient  should 
not  be  prematurely  roused  by  the  administration  of  stimulants.  He  must  be 
kept  lying  on  the  injured  side,  and  have  ice  to  suck,  or  a  little  iced  milk  and 
soda-water,  or  barley-water,  to  drink,  when  these  are  obtainable.  He  must  be 
forbidden  to  talk,  and  kept  at  perfect  rest.  If  no  complications  ensue,  he  must 
be  kept  on  moderate  diet  for  a  few  days,  after  which  he  may  take  such  food 
as  he  is  inclined  for. 

Treatment  of  the  Complications  of  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Lung. — Profuse 
hcemorrhage  is  a  common  complication  in  all  wounds  of  the  chest.  It  may 
occasionally  come  from  a  wounded  intercostal  or  internal  mammary  artery, 
and  must  then  be  treated  by  the  method  described  on  p.  455.  If  the  haemor- 
rhage come  from  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  first  indication  consists  in  diminish- 
ing the  quantity  and  force  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  lungs,  and 
thus,  by  lessening  the  impulse  of  the  heart  and  increasing  the  tendency  for  the 
blood  to  coagulate  in  the  smaller  vessels,  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  haemor- 
rhage from  these  organs.  If  the  haemorrhage  have  been  very  abundant,  the 
collapse  and  fainting  consequent  upon  this  may  tend  to  induce  a  natural 
cessation  of  the  bleeding,  which  thus  often  spontaneously  ceases  on  the  super- 
vention of  syncope.  Should  the  haemoptysis,  however,  continue  or  return  from 
time  to  time,  what  should  be  done  ?  Here  a  very  considerable  discrepancy  of 
opinion  exists  amongst  Surgeons ;  the  question  at  issue  being  whether  vene- 
section should  be  adopted  with  the  view  of  restraining  the  haemorrhage,  or  the 
patient  be  treated  by  rest,  low  diet,  ice,  digitalis,  and  similar  remedies.  Up 
to  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  most  experienced  Surgeons  were  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion,  that  the  patient*s  safety  lay  in  free  and  repeated  vene- 
section. John  Bell,  Hennen,  and  Guthrie,  all  concurred  in  urging  the  necessity 
3f  free  venesection  so  as  to  keep  down  the  action  of  the  heart.  Whenever 
this  rises  and  the  congh  or  haemoptysis  returns,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
lancet.  In  the  Crimean  campaign,  Macleod  states,  that ''  those  cases  did  best 
in  which  early,  active,  and  repeated  bleedings  were  had  recourse  to."  In  the 
official  Report  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea^ 
venesection  is  advocated  with  equal  decisioi  as  a  means  of  arresting  haemoptysis. 
The  writer  states :  "  When  haemoptysis  to  any  considerable  or  dangerous 
extent  is  present,  venesection  for  the  rapid  induction  of  syncope  seems  not 
only  allowable,  but  seems  to  afford  the  only  chance  of  safety,  and  may  even 
require  to  be  repeated."  However  paradoxical  or  even  irrational  it  might  at 
first  sight  appear  to  endeavour  to  restrain  one  haemorrhage  by  establishing 
another,  yet  the  practice  seemed  established  as  the  result  of  experience ;  and 
its  good  effects  could  be  explained  by  the  sudden  induction  of  syncope  giving 
time  for  the  sealing  up  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  by  coagulation  of  blood 
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within  them.  But  although  this  was  the  practice  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  the  views  of  military  Surgeons  on  this  point  seem  now  to  have 
undergone  a  complete  change  ;  and  the  experience  derived  from  the  great  war 
of  the  rebellion  in  America  and  from  the  Maori  war  in  New  Zealand,  has  led 
to  the  promulgation  of  different  doctrines  and  the  adoption  of  a  different  line 
of  practice.  In  the  American  war,  venesection  appears  to  have  been  generally 
abandoned,  while  reliance  was  placed  on  rest,  cold,  and  opium  for  the  sup- 
pression of  hasmorrhage;  and  this  practice  is  said  to  have  been  generally 
satisfactory.  In  New  Zealand,  Mouat  states  that  bleeding  was  almost  entirely 
discarded.  Longmore  says  that,  if  the  patient  should  survive,  the  loss  of 
blood  by  venesection  seems  to  interrupt  the  process  of  adhesion  between  the 
pleural  surfaces,  and  other  reparative  measures  adopted  by  nature,  while  it 
induces  a  condition  favourable  to  gangrene,  or  the  formation  of  ill-conditioned 
purulent  efiiisions  in  large  amount. 

If  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  pleura  be  going  on,  its  fiirther  effusion 
must,  if  possible,  be  arrested  by  the  same  means.  Should,  however,  the 
hemorrhage  continue  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  the  means  indi- 
cated, Guthrie  advises  that  the  wound  should  be  closed,  so  that  the  blood  that 
flows  into  the  pleural  sac  may,  by  accumulating  in  this,  compress  the  lung,  and 
thus  arrest  the  further  escape  of  blood  from  the  wounded  vessels ;  the  patient 
at  the  same  time  should  be  made  to  lie  on  the  injured  side,  in  order  to  increase 
the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  wounded  organ.  When  the  bleeding  has  been 
checked  in  this  way,  the  blood  must  be  removed  as  early  as  possible  from  the 
pleural  sac ;  for,  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain,  it  will  in  most  cases  speedily  putrefy, 
the  putrefactive  ferment  having  found  its  way  in  before  the  wound  was  closed. 
Death  then  may  take  place  from  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction,  or 
should  the  patient  escape  this,  suppurative  pleurisy  inevitably  follows.  To 
prevent  this,  the  pleura  must  be  tapped  with  a  large  aspirator-needle  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  or  earlier  if  the  temperature  be  very  high.  Should  it  be 
found  that  the  blood  is  free  from  any  putrefiactive  change,  which  may  possibly 
be  the  case,  the  extravasation  is  best  removed  by  repeated  aspirations,  care  being 
taken  not  to  remove  too  much  at  one  time,  lest  by  causing  a  forcible  expansion 
of  the  lung  the  haemorrhage  may  be  started  again.  If  the  fluid  withdrawn 
is  undergoing  decomposition,  a  free  opening  must  be  made  from  the  original 
wound  with  a  probe-pointed  bistomy,  and  a  large  drainage-tube  inserted. 
The  after-treatment  will  be  the  same  as  for  septic  empyema. 

During  the  American  war  various  drugs  were  made  use  of,  with  the  intention 
of  aiding  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  amongst  them  being  tartarized  antimony, 
aconite,  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  and  acetate  of  lead  ;  but  their  effects  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  such  as  to  justify  any  reliance  being  placed  upon  them.  In 
the  Crimean  war  the  Russian  Surgeons  administered  digitalis  ;  but  according 
to  the  present  views  of  the  action  of  that  drug,  its  use  could  be  productive  only 
of  harm. 

Pleurisy  and  Empyema. — If  the  patient  survive  to  the  third  day,  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  is  no  longer  from  haemorrhage,  but  from  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  consequent  upon  the  decom- 
position of  the  discharges  accumulated  in  that  cavity.  This  is  in  some  cases 
complicated  by  inflammation  of  the  lung  spreading  from  the  track  of  the 
wound.  Military  Surgeons  formerly  recommended  venesection  as  a  means 
both  of  preventing  and  of  reducing  inflammation.    Since,  however,  the  part 
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played  by  the  decomposition  of  the  discharges  in  the  pleural  cavity  has  become 
fully  recognized,  much  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  draining  and 
cleaning  the  pleural  cavity  than  to  any  efforts  by  means  of  blood-letting  or 
drugs  to  subdue  the  local  inflammation  and  constitutional  disturbance. 
Possibly,  in  civil  practice,  if  a  case  were  met  with  in  which  the  inflammation 
was  confined  to  the  lung  substance,  and  attended  by  much  dyspnoea  in  a  healthy 
young  subject,  some  relief  might  be  given  by  venesection  ;  but  such  a  condition 
is  so  rare  that  it  may  practically  be  excluded  from  our  consideration.  When 
the  dyspnoea  arises  from  pleuritic  efiusion,  bleeding  must  necessarily  be  use- 
less, and  in  fact  could  only  be  injurious  by  still  further  weakening  the  powers 
of  the  patient.  The  inflammation  must  be  combated  by  removing  its  cause  as 
far  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
decomposition,  either  of  extravasated  blood  or  inflammatory  exudation  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  by  the  adoption  of  some  eflicient  method  of  antiseptic 
treatment.  Should  these  fail,  and  the  pleura  become  distended  with  decom- 
posing discharges,  the  freest  possible  drainage  must  be  provided  by  enlarging 
the  original  wound,  and  if  necessary,  making  a  counter-opening  at  the  most 
convenient  spot.  All  counter-openings  mast  be  made  on  a  probe  passed  from 
the  original  wound  and  made  to  project  between  two  ribs,  as  the  relations  of 
the  walls  and  contents  of  the  ca\ity  are  often  much  altered  in  these  cases,  and 
unless  a  guide  is  obtained  in  this  way,  either  the  diaphragm  or  the  lung  might 
be  accidentally  wounded.  Large  linage-tubes  should  be  inserted  at  the 
wound  and  the  counter-opening  if  one  has  been  made.  If  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  doing  this,  a  piece  of  a  rib  may  be  cut  away.  If  the  discharges 
are  offensive,  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  must  be  washed  out  with  some  antiseptic 
jsolution.  Konig  reports  that  he  obtained  very  good  results  in  the  Franco- 
German  war  by  using  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

It  will  always  be  necessary  in  these  cases  to  support  the  patient^s  strength 
by  abundant  liquid  nourishment  and  stimulants  when  they  are  obtainable. 
Pain  and  cough  may  oflien  be  relieved  by  opium. 

If  any  extraneous  body,  such  as  a  bullet,  a  piece  of  wadding,  or  of  clothing, 
have  penetrated  too  deeply  into  the  chest  to  be  readily  extracted  through  the 
external  wound,  it  would  net  be  safe  to  make  incisions  or  exploratory  researches, 
with  a  view  to  extracting  it ;  for,  though  its  presence  would  increase  the 
patient's  danger,  yet  attempts  at  extraction  would  not  only  add  to  this,  but 
would  in  all  probability  be  fatal.  In  many  cases,  bodies  so  lodged  become 
surrounded  by  pus,  are  loosened,  and  eventually  are  spat  up,  or  appear  at  the 
external  wound.  In  other  cases,  they  remain  pennanently  fixed  in  the  chest, 
becoming  enveloped  in  a  cyst,  and  so  remaining  for  years,  without  producing 
irritation.  In  this  way,  Hennen  states,  a  ballet  has  been  lodged  in  the  chest 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  ;  and  Yidal  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  lived 
for  fifteen  years  with  the  broken  end  of  a  foil  in  his  chest,  which,  after  death, 
was  found  sticking  in  the  vertebrae,  and  stretching  across  to  one  of  the  ribs. 

The  Treatment  of  Emphysema  and  Pneumothorax  consists  of  little  in 
addition  to  what  is  called  for  by  the  wounded  lung.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
the  air  becomes  absorbed  in  three  or  four  days  without  the  necessity  of  any 
local  interference.  If,  however,  the  pneumothorax  interfere  with  respiration 
by  pressure  on  the  opposite  lung,  the  external  wound,  if  any  exist,  must  be 
fi^ly  opened,  and  scarifications  may  be  necessary  to  give  exit  to  the  air  in  the 
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areolar  tisBue.  If  no  wound  exists  the  plenra  must  be  tapped  as  for  fluid,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  cannula  must  be  left  in.  I  doubt  whether  emphysema  alone 
can  ever  prove  fetal. 

Hernia  of  the  Lung,  ob  Pneumocele. — This  is  an  extremely  rare 
aflPection.  It  consists  in  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  at  some  part 
of  the  thoracic  walls,  so  as  to  form  a  tumour  under  the  skin.  It  has  most 
frequently  been  met  with  after  an  external  wound,  under  the  cicatrix  of  which 
the  hernial  swelling  has  appeared  ;  but  it  has  been  known  to  occur  from 
fractured  ribs  without  any  wound,  and  even  from  violent  straining  during 
labour.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  a  man  who  gained  his  livelihood  by  playing  the 
comet.  In  these  cases  it  is  probable  that,  the  intercostal  muscles  and  costal 
pleura  having  been  divided  or  ruptured  by  the  eflforts  of  the  patient,  and  not 
having  united  afterwards,  the  lung  has,  during  expiration,  gradually  insinuated 
itself  into  the  aperture  so  formed,  until  at  last  the  hernial  tumour  has  appeared. 
This  protrusion  may  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  thoracic  parietes  ;  thus 
Velpeau  observed  it  in  the  supraclavicular  region  of  a  girl ;  but  most  com- 
monly it  occurs  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  chest.  The  tumour  may  at^in 
a  large  size  ;  I  have  heard  Yelpeau  state  that  he  had  seen  one  half  as  large  as 
the  head.     It  does  not  appear  to  shorten  life. 

The  only  case,  other  than  the  above,  that  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation 
is  one  that  I  saw  in  1889,  in  Yelpeau's  wards  at  La  Charity ;  and  as  the  signs  of 
the  affection  were  well  marked,  I  may  briefly  relate  it,  from  notes  taken  at  the 
time.  A  man  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  left-handed,  received  in  a  duel  a 
sword-wound  at  the  inner  side  of,  and  a  little  below  the  left  nipple  ;  he  lott 
a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  but  did  not  spit  up  any.  The  wound  healed 
in  about  a  fortnight,  shortly  after  which  he  noticed  the  tumour,  for  which  he 
was  admitted  three  months  and  a  half  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  On 
examination,  an  indurated  cicatrix  about  half  an  inch  in  length  was  found  a 
little  below,  and  to  the  inner  side  of,  the  left  nipple.  On  expiring  or  cough- 
ing, a  soft  tumour  of  about  the  size  of  an  egg  appeared  immediately  underneath 
the  cicatrix,  which  it  raised  up ;  it  subsided  under  pressure,  or  when  the 
patient  ceased  to  expire  or  to  cough  ;  and  its  protrusion  might  be  prevented 
by  pressing  the  finger  firmly  on  the  part  where  it  appeared,  when  a  depression 
was  felt  in  the  intercostal  muscles.  If  the  fingers  were  slid  obliquely  over  the 
tumour,  it  yielded  a  fine  and  distinct  crepitation,  exactly  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  compressing  ahealthy  lung,  and  the  spongy  feel  of  the  organ  coold 
be  recognized.  On  applying  the  ear,  a  fiine  crackling  and  rubbing  sound  wis 
distinctly  perceived ;  the  tumour  was  resonant  on  percussion.  The  portion  of 
protruded  lung  did  not  appear  to  re-enter  the  chest  on  inspiration,  but  was 
firmly  fixed  in  its  new  situation.  No  treatment  was  adopted  in  the  case,  nor 
does  any  appear  admissible  in  similar  instances. 

The  only  affection  with  which  a  hernia  of  the  long  can  be  confounded,  is  a 
circumscribed  empyema  which  is  making  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  Here,  however,  the  dulness  on  percussion,  and  the  absence  of  respira- 
tory murmur  and  of  crackling  under  the  fingers,  will  readily  enable  the  Surgeon 
to  make  the  diagnosis. 

It  occasionally  happens  in  extensive  wounds  of  the  chest,  that  a  portion  of  the 
lung  protrudes  during  efforts  at  expiration.  If  the  wound  be  free,  the  protruded 
lung  may  return  on  pressure  or  during  inspiration.  If  left  un-retumed,  it  soon 
becomes  livid  and  gangrenous ;  in  these  circumstances  it  may  be  removed  by 
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the  knife  or  ligature  ;  but  Guthrie  advises  that  the  protruded  part  should  never 
be  separated  from  the  pleura  costalis  by  which  it  is  surrounded  at  its  base,  so 
that  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  may  not  be  opened ;  the  wound  must  then  be 
closed  in  the  usual  way. 

WOUNDS    OF    THE    HSABT    AKS    liARGX    VSBSaLB. 

Wounds  of  the  Pericardium. — The  pericardium  may  be  wounded  with 
or  without  penetration  of  the  chest,  and  with  or  without  injury  of  the  heart. 
Without  wound  of  the  chest-wall,  it  may  be  lacerated  by  a  severe  contusion  ; 
with  penetration  of  the  chest-wall,  it  may  be  wounded  by  a  stab  or  by 
gun-shot. 

liftoeration  of  the  Ferioardiiim  may  take  place  from  a  severe  blow  on  the 
chest  I  have  seen  the  membrane  split  down  longitudinally  for  two  or  three 
inches,  from  contusion  received  in  a  fall. 

The  Perioardiuin  may  be  wounded  by  a  stab  without  the  heart  being 
injured.  Thus  I  have  seen  a  wound  of  the  pericardium  in  a  young  man,  in- 
flicted by  his  sweetheart  with  a  sharp-pointed  pair  of  embroidery  scissors. 

The  pericardium  may  be  bruised  or  cut  by  an  oblique  gunshot-wound 
without  damage  to  the  heart.  This  I  have  seen  happen  from  a  pistol-bullet 
penetrating  the  chest  obliquely. 

In  injuries  such  as  these,  collapse  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  always  met 
with.  This  is  followed  by  inflammation  ;  the  ordinary  auscultatory  signs  of 
pericarditis  followed  by  effusion,  such  as  friction,  with  extended  dulness  on 
percussion,  become  perceptible  ;  and  there  are  intense  thoracic  oppression, 
dyspnoea,  and  restlessness,  with  pallor  and  a  small  rapid  pulse. 

In  some  cases  of  wound  of  the  pericardium,  with  a  superficial  injury  to  the 
heart,  one  of  the  coronary  vessels  may  be  divided,  and  blood  effused  into  the 
sac.  In  these  oases  the  interposition  of  the  layer  of  blood  causes  the  heart- 
sounds  to  be  weak  and  remote,  the  impulse  of  the  apex  to  be  indistinct  or 
imperceptible,  and  the  cardiac  dulness  to  be  widely  diffused. 

The  Progrhosis  of  cases  of  injury  of  the  pericardium  is  necessarily  very 
unfavourable.  The  heart  may  become  choked  by  the  Intra-pericardiaJ  extra- 
vasation of  blood  or  the  inflammatory  effusion. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  of  wound  of  the  pericardium  should  be  con- 
ducted as  ibr  as  possible  on  antiseptic  principles.  In  cases  of  a  punctured 
wound,  should  the  external  wound  close,  and  the  pericardium  become  distended 
with  effusion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
threaten  to  prove  fittal,  the  fluid  must  be  removed  by  means  of  the  aspirator. 
(See  Tapping  the  Pericardium,  Vol.  II.)  The  general  treatment  must  be  con- 
ducted on  those  ordinary  medical  principles  that  guide  us  in  the  management 
of  similar  cases  arising  from  causes  other  than  traumatic. 

Wounds  op  the  Heart. — ^The  heart  may  receive  a  wound  which  does  not 
penetrate  through  the  walls ;  or  one  or  more  of  its  cavities  may  be  opened  by 
tJie  agent  that  inflicts  the  injury.  Most  commonly  the  wound  is  inflicted  by 
stab  or  gun-shot,  and  then  generally  no  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  cardiac 
cavities  or  substance.  But  in  some  instances  bullets,  as  well  as  pieces  of  stick, 
needles,  iron  pins,  and  other  substances,  have  been  lodged  and  encysted  in  the 
substance  of  the  ventricles. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  wounds  of  the  heart  are  immediately  fatal» 
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but  they  are  not  necessarily  or  invariably  so.  Much  will  depend  on  whether 
they  penetrate  or  not  into  the  cavities^  and  on  the  extent  of  the  injury  that  the 
heart  has  sustained. 

Non-Penetrating  WoundB  may  be  fatal  at  once  from  direct  shock  to  the 
heart ;  or  the  patient  may  sunive  a  few  hours  or  days  and  then  die  of  peri- 
carditis ;  or  he  may  recover  and  live  for  years,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Wegt 
of  Birmingham,  in  which  the  man  lived  for  four  and  a  half  years.  After 
death,  evidences  of  extensive  and  severe  pericarditis  were  found,  and  the.re  was 
a  linear  cicatrix  half  an  inch  long  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Keart  are  almost  invariably  at  once  fatal 
from  loss  of  blood  and  shock  to  the  organ  and  system.  This  is  especially  the 
case  if  the  cavities  be  largely  opened,  or  much  of  the  heart-substance  destroyed. 
But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  law  of  fatality.  Jamain  has 
collected  84  cases  in  which  people  lived  for  considerable  periods  after  having 
received  a  wound  of  the  heart.  Of  these,  in  85  cases  the  right  ventricle  was 
wounded,  and  the  sufferers  lived  from  four  and  a  half  hours  to  twenty-three 
days.  In  19  cases  the  injury  was  to  the  left  ventricle ;  and  of  these  life  was 
prolonged  to  periods  varying  from  half  an  hour,  in  two  cases,  to  six  months  in 
one  instance.  Both  ventricles  were  wounded  in  five  cases  in  patients  living 
from  one  hour  to  nine  and  a  half  months ;  the  right  auricle  in  seven  cases,  the 
patients  living  from  seven  hours  to  twenty  days ;  the  left  auricle  in  two  cases, 
in  which  the  patients  lived  respectively  one  and  two  days.  In  many  cases, 
the  patient  has  been  known  to  walk  or  to  run  some  considerable  distance  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Ollivier  and  Sanson  have  collected  29  cases  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  heart,  which  did  not  prove  fatal  in  the  first  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  On  analysing  these,  it  would  appear 
that  the  rapidity  of  death  depends  greatly  on  the  direction  of  the  wound  and  the 
part  of  the  organ  injured.  When  the  wound  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  heart, 
it  is  not  so  speedily  fatal  as  when  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  wounds  of  the 
auricle  are  more  immediately  followed  by  death  than  those  of  the  ventricle ;  the 
iiTcgular  contraction  of  the  different  planes  of  muscular  fibre  that  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  tending  to  obstruct  the  free  passage 
of  the  blood  through'  the  wound,  and  perhaps  to  close  it  entirely.  The  size 
of  the  wound,  however,  will  necessarily  influence  the  result  more  materially 
than  its  direction.  Not  only,  however,  may  a  person  live  a  considerable  time 
after  having  received  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  heart,  but  there  are  many 
cases  on  record  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged  even  though  a  foreign  body 
was  lodged  in  the  cavities  or  substance  of  the  organ.  Thus  Ferms  relates 
the  case  of  a  man  who  lived  for  twenty  days  with  a  skewer  traversing  the 
heart  from  side  to  side  ;  and  Roux  that  of  a  man  who  lived  twenty-one  days 
with  a  portion  of  a  file,  with  which  he  had  stabbed  himself,  in  the  nihil  of 
the  left  ventricle.  Davis  and  Stewart  found  a  piece  of  wood,  three  incbt^ 
long,  in  the  right  ventricle  of  a  boy,  who  lived  five  weeks  after  the  accident 
had  happened  ;  Camochan  relates  a  case  in  which  the  wounded  man  snirived 
eleven  days  with  a  bullet  deeply  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  apex  of  the 
heart ;  and  Latour  records  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  lived  for  six  years  after 
being  wounded  with  a  musket-ball  in  the  side,  and  in  the  right  ventricle  of 
whose  heart  the  bullet  was  found  lodged,  lying  against  the  septum. 

The  part  of  the  heart  that  has  been  injured  may  be  determined  by  attention 
to  the  situation  of  the  wound  and  the  direction  it  takes,  for  the  situation  of 
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the  different  cavities  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  superficial  structures  is 
constant.  Thus,  a  stab  below  the  fifth  rib,  about  one  inch  to  the  sternal  side 
of  the  nipple,  and  two  inches  below  it,  will  wound  the  apex  of  the  heart ;  a 
stab  through  the  second  intercostal  space  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  sternum 
would  wound  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ascending  aorta  after  passing 
through  the  lung.  One  through  the  third  to  fifth  intercostal  spaces  to  the 
right  of  the  sterniun  would  wound  the  right  auricle.  The  pulmonary  artery 
would  be  reached  by  a  thrust  through  the  third  rib  on  the  left  side  at  its 
junction  with  the  sternum. 

Olivier,  Jamain,  West,  and  especially  Fischer,  have  collected  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of  wounds  of  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart. 
Fischer  has  collected  452  cases,  in  which  the  right  ventricle  is  stated  to  have 
been  wounded  in  123,  the  left  ventricle  in  101,  and  both  ventricles  in  26.  In 
28  cases  the  right  auricle,  and  in  13  the  left,  was  the  seat  of  injury.  The  apex 
of  the  heart  was  wounded  in  17.  The  reason  of  the  frequency  of  wound  of 
the  right  ventricle  is  the  obvious  anatomical  fact  that  it  lies  more  anteriorly 
than  the  left,  and  hence  is  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  wounds  that  penetrate 
the  chest  from  the  front — this  being  the  most  common  situation  of  wounds 
that  injure  the  heart.  According  to  Fischer,  in  258  cases  the  heart  was 
wounded  from  the  front  of  the  thorax,  in  26  from  the  abdomen,  in  11  from 
iKjhind,  and  in  5  from  the  side. 

The  pericardium  is  necessarily  wounded  in  most  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
heart.  But  there  are  instances  on  record  in  which  a  ball  has  entered  the  cheat 
and  caused  a  laceration  of  the  heart-substance  without  penetrating  the  peri- 
cardium, which  escaped  in  consequence  of  its  firmness  and  fibrous  character. 
Again,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  pericardium  alone  may  be  injured  : 
Fischer  has  collected  51  such  cases. 

The  Symptoms  of  a  wound  of  the  heart,  when  immediately  fatal,  are  as 
follows.  The  person  struck  springs  up  convulsively,  or  falls  suddenly  prostrate ; 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  sudden  and  sharp  shriek.  Death  results 
from  haemorrhage,  which  will  be  profuse,  and  pass  out  beyond  the  pericardium, 
if  the  wound  be  large  and  that  membrane  be  widely  opened  ;  or  into  the 
Ijcricardium,  preventing  action  of  the  heart  by  compression,  if  the  wound  be 
small.  In  either  case,  death  is  hastened  by  collapse  arising  from  shock  to  the 
central  organ  of  the  circulation  itself,  and  to  the  system  at  large  from  the 
wound  of  so  important  an  organ. 

If  the  wound  be  small  and  death  be  not  immediate,  there  are  evidences  of 
great  shock  in  the  intense  depression  of  vital  power,  the  pallid  and  anxious 
countenance,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  limbs.  The  action  of  the  heart  itself 
in  tumultuous,  weak,  and  irregular ;  the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible  ;  th(} 
breathing  is  frightfully  embarrassed.  If  the  patient  survive  a  few  days,  these 
symptoms  partially  and  intermittingly  subside,  and  the  ordinary  signs  of 
[)encarditis  come  on — friction,  gradually  disappearing  more  or  less  completely 
HH  the  pericardium  becomes  distended  with  fluid,  when  there  will  be  increased 
dulnesa  on  percussion,  with  a  weak  impulse  and  elevation  of  the  heart's  apex. 
By  auscultation  the  heart's  sounds  will  be  found  to  be  feeble  and  muffled, 
especially  at  the  apex.  To  these  may  possibly  be  added  evidences  of  endo- 
cardial inflammation.  Of  these  consecutive  inflammatory  complications  and 
of  their  consequences  the  patient  will  most  probably  die,  though  perhaps  at  a 
remote  period  and  after  prolonged  suffering. 
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RuPTUBES  OF  THE  Heart  FROM  EXTERNAL  VIOLENCE,  withont  penetrating 
woundB  of  the  chest,  are  not  of  freqaent  occurrenoe.  Gamgee  has,  howeYcr, 
collected  27  published  cases  of  this  accident.  On  analysing  these  he  finds  that, 
in  at  least  one  half  of  the  cases,  the  pericardium  was  intact ;  12  of  the  ruptores 
were  on  the  right,  10  on  the  left  side.  The  right  ventricle  was  ruptured  in  8, 
and  the  left  in  3  cases  ;  whereas  the  left  auricle  was  torn  in  7,  and  the  right 
only  in  4  instances.  Death  is  usually  almost  instantaneous,  though  there  are 
instances  on  record  in  which  the  patient  made  some  exertion  after  the  rap- 
ture had  taken  place,  and  has  even  lived  for  several  hours.  In  a  case  of  rupture 
of  the  right  auricle  recorded  by  Rust,  the  patient  survived  fourteen  hours.  In 
most  of  the  recorded  cases,  tfie  injury  occasioning  the  rupture  was  directly 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  But  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  this 
organ  has  been  found  ruptured  through  one  or  both  ventricles  or  in  one  of  the 
auricles,  without  any  evidence  of  direct  injury  in  the  cardiac  region — the 
patient  having  fallen  upon  his  head  or  shoulders,  or  having  been  merely  thrown 
forcibly  to  the  ground  with  serious  injury  to  the  lower  extremities.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rupture  was  produced  by  the 
spasmodic  violence  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  under  the  influenoe  of 
great  mental  emotion  or  fear.  The  only  case  that  has  occurred  in  my  practice 
was  that  of  a  man  brought  into  the  Hospital  dead,  having  fallen  from  the  top 
of  a  cart  on  to  his  right  shoulder.  On  examination,  die  liver  was  found 
extensively  torn,  in  fact  smashed,  and  the  pericardium  was  distended  with 
blood — there  being  a  triangular  ragged  aperture  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
left  auricular  appendage,  through  which  it  had  escaped. 

Wounds  of  the  Aorta  and  Vena  Cava  are  usually  as  immediately  fatal 
as  those  of  the  heart  itself.  In  this  respect,  they  resemble  wounds  of  the 
auricles  rather  than  those  of  the  ventricles.  Heil  has,  however,  recorded  a 
case  in  which  the  patient  lived  for  a  twelvemonth,  after  receiving  a  stab  thai 
penetrated  the  ascending  aorta. 

Wound  of  the  Thoracic  Duct  may  occur  in  surgical  or  homicidal  injnries. 
It  has  happened  in  the  ligature  of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  and  in  wounds 
deeply  penetrating  the  chest.  The  main  diagnostic  Gfymptom  is  a  constant 
dripping  or  draining  away  of  lymph.  This  condition  is  incurable,  and  would 
necessarily  prove  Mai,  even  if  the  patient  escaped  the  primarily  fata]  conse- 
quences of  the  concomitant  injury.  Bradley  has  collected  and  pabtiahed 
the  following  six  cases  which  illustrate  well  the  characters  of  the  injury. 

'*  Hoffinann's  first  case  was  that  of  a  woman  wounded  through  the  left  aide 
with  a  knife.  Following  the  wound  there  was  a  copious  discharge  of  a  qionta- 
neously  coagulating  fluid,  which  was  observed  to  be  milky  during  digestion,  and 
clear  while  the  patient  was  fasting.  In  his  second  case,  the  escape  of  chyle 
followed  the  opening  of  an  abscess  of  the  posterior  mediastinum.  Monro 
relates  a  case  where  the  thoracic  duct  was  wounded  by  a  stab ;  the  lymph 
escaped  externally  and  also  into  the  pleural  cavity,  interfering  with  the  heart's 
action.  Guiffort's  case  is  of  a  similar  nature.  Bonnet  gives  the  history  of  a 
Baron  Heinden,  who  was  wounded  in  battle  by  a  bullet,  which  escaped  breath 
the  left  scapula.  From  this  wound  there  gradually  began  to  flow  an  exoesBTe 
quantity  of  lymph."  In  Quincke^s  case,  ^^  the  pleural  cavity  became  so  fuD 
of  extravasated  lymph  that  paracentesis  had  to  be  performed  to  prevent 
suffocation,  from  which,  indeed,  the  patient  eventually  died.*' 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN  AND  PELVIS. 


XHJURIX8   OFTHS   ABDOMXN   AND   ABDOMINAIi  VIBCSRA. 

Injuries  of  the  abdomen  may  be  divided  into  Contagion  of  the  Abdomen, 
with  or  without  Baptnre  of  Internal  OrgaoB  ;  Non-penetrating  Wounds ;  and 
Penetrating  Wounds,  either  uncomplicated,  or  conjoined  with  Injury  or  Pro- 
trusion of  some  of  the  Organs  contained  in  this  cavity. 

Contusions  of  the  Abdominal  Walls  from  blows  or  kicks  usually  ter- 
minate without  seriouB  inconvenience,  but  in  some  cases  are  followed  by  very 
acute  peritonitis,  which  may  prove  fatal. 

In  other  cases,  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  ruptured,  although  the  skin 
may  remain  unbroken.  A  man  was  admitted  under  my  care  into  the  Hospital 
having  received  a  blow  from  the  buffer  of  a  railway-carriage  upon  his  abdomen. 
He  complained  of  great  pain  at  one  spot ;  and,  on  examination  after  death, 
we  found  the  rectus  muscle  torn  across  without  injury  either  to  the  integu- 
ments or  the  peritoneum.  If  the  patient  live,  an  injury  of  this  kind  is  apt  to 
be  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  muscular  substance,  and  perhaps  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  ventral  hernia  at  a  later  period.  Occasionally  the  contusion  is  followed  by 
abscess  in  the  abdominal  wall,  which  has  a  tendency  to  extend  widely  between 
the  muscular  planes.  The  abscesses  should  be  opened  early,  lest  they  burst 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  occasion  &tal  inflammation. 

BuffiMsAeoidMits. — A  contusion  of  the  abdomen  is  often  associated  with 
Snptiir*  of  soma  of  the  Visoosa.  In  military  practice  these  internal  in- 
juries are  met  with  in  the  so-called  ''  wind-contusions ;  '*  in  civil  practice 
they  commonly  result  from  blows,  kicks,  the  passage  of  a  cart-wheel  over 
the  abdomen,  or  a  squeeze  of  the  body  between  the  buffers  of  two  railway 
carriages.  These  ^  Btiffer-a4x%deni8 "  are  of  common  occurrence  in  hospital 
practice,  resulting  usually  from  the  carelessness  of  railway-guards  and  porters, 
who,  in  trying  to  pass  between  carriages  in  motion,  are  caught  and  squeezed 
between  the  buffers.  In  these  cases  the  most  fearful  internal  injuries  occur, 
often  without  any  external  wound.  A  man  wafl  admitted  under  my  care  into 
University  College  Hospital,  in  whom  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  and  kidneys, 
were  crushed  and  torn  ;  the  heart  was  ecchymoeed  on  its  sur&ce,  and  one  of 
the  lungs  was  lacerated,  without  any  rupture  of  the  skin  or  fracture  of  the 
ribs.  The  particular  organ  injured  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  blow.  The 
organ  that  is  most  frequently  crushed  in  this  way  is  the  liver,  owing  to  its 
large  size  and  the  unyielding  nature  and  ready  lacerability  of  its  structure  ; 
the  other  solid  organs,  such  as  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  do  not  suffer  so  fre- 
quently :  the  pancreas  I  have  never  seen  injured.  Among  the  hollow  organs 
the  stomach  most  commonly  suffers,  and  it  is  especially  likely  to  do  so  if 
struck  while  distended  by  food.  Any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  be 
lacerated.    I  have  seen  the  duodenimi,  the  ileum,  the  jejunum,  and  the  large 
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intestine  ruptured  in  different  cases :  the  mesentery  likewise  may  be  torn,  and 
the  spermatic  cord  snapped  acros& 

The  sufferer  usually  dies  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  after  the  receipt  of 
these  severe  injuries,  from  haemorrhage  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  conjoined 
with  shock.  It  is  seldom  that  life  is  prolonged  sufficiently  for  peritonitis  to 
be  set  up,  though  this  is  the  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  those  cas^ 
that  survive  the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  accident.  The  shock  of  itself 
may  prove  fatal,  though  there  be  but  little  apparent  internal  mischief ;  thus, 
I  have  seen  a  man  die  collapsed  eight  hours  after  a  buffer-accident,  in  whom 
BO  injury  was  found  except  a  small  rupture  of  the  mesentery,  attended  with  but 
very  shght  extravasation  of  blood.  The  severity  of  the  shock,  amounting 
often  to  prolonged  and  complete  collapse,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena attending  these  injuries.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  it,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  due  to  wound  or  concussion  of  the  great  symjjathetic 
nerve  and  its  large  abdominal  ganglia.  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  referred, 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  greater  than  that  which  follows  a  corresponding  injury, 
unattended  by  loss  of  blood,  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  except  the  centrii! 
portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system.  The  continuance  of  the  shock 
may  be  maintained,  and  its  intensity  increased,  by  the  syncopal  effect  of  in- 
ternal haemorrhage,  which,  when  the  solid  organs  are  ruptured,  is  the  most 
conmion  cause  of  death.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  would  Sciy  that  the 
shock  is  most  severe  in  injuries  of  and  about  the  stomach,  probably  from 
damage  to  the  great  solar  plexus.  Haemorrhage  is  the  most  usual  cause  (»f 
death  when  the  liver  and  spleen  are  ruptured  ;  and  the  patient  usually  dies  of 
acute  peritonitis  when  the  intestine  has  been  torn  across. 

The  Symptoms  of  an  internal  abdominal  injury  are  often  extremely  equivocal, 
and  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  organ  injured. 

If  the  Liver  have  been  ruptured,  pain  over  the  region  of  that  organ,  dulness 
on  percussion  fi*om  extravasiited  blood,  and  great  collapse,  followed,  if  the 
patient  hve,  by  diffuse  peritonitis,  bilious  vomiting,  white  stools,  and  jaondice, 
will,  with  sufficient  precision,  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  injury.  Bem:u\i 
has  further  shown  that  contusions  of  the  liver  are  followed  by  saccharine 
diabetes. 

Rupture  of  the  liver  is  by  no  means  always  speedily  or  even  necessarily 
fatal.  It  may  be,  and  usually  is  so,  from  great  extravasation  of  blood  or  uf 
bile  ;  but  if  neither  of  these  be  largely  poured  out,  the  patient  miy  live  for 
some  considerable  time,  though  he  may  eventually  succumb  to  peritonitis. 
A  man  was  once  admitted  under  my  care  into  the  University  Colle^rc 
Hospital,  who  had  been  crushed  between  the  buffers  of  two  railway  carriago^. 
He  was  collapsed  and  apparently  moribund,  but  rallied  in  a  few  hours. 
Two  days  after  the  accident,  great  pain  and  tenderness  in  tlie  riglit 
hypochondrium  were  complained  of,  and  dulness  on  percussion  was  found  to 
extend  as  low  as  the  umbilicus.  He  beciime  jaundiced,  and  there  wjix* 
symptoms  of  low  peritonitis ;  these  were  followed  by  great  swelling  of  tljo 
abdomen,  which  became  tympanitic ;  the  peritonitis  continued,  and  symptoms 
of  intestinal  obstruction  came  on,  the  dulness  inci*easing,  with  fluctuation  in 
the  flanks.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  accident,  and  on  exanun;i- 
tion  no  less  than  240  ounces  of  bilious  fluid,  mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph,  were 
found  in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  the  obstruction  of  the  bowels  being  dependent 
on  the  pressure  of  this  effusion,  and  on  the  matting  together  of  the  intestines 
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by  lymph.    There  was  a  large  rent  in  the  thick  border  of  the  liver,  which  was 
beginnmg  to  cicatrize. 

Injury  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  probably  occasioning  laceration  of  that 
organ,  followed  by  peritonitis  and  jaundice,  may  be  recovered  from.  Of  this 
I  have  seen  several  instances  in  my  own  practice.  The  following  is  a  good 
example.  A  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  fell  from  a  scaffold  to  the  ground. 
In  falling,  he  struck  violently  against  a  beam,  injuring  his  abdomen  on  the 
right  side.  He  was  brought  to  the  Hospital  in  a  state  of  collapse,  from  which 
he  slowly  rallied.  There  was  no  injury  but  that  of  the  abdomen,  of  which  he 
complained  much,  more  particularly  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  was 
very  tense.  Peritonitis  speedily  set  in,  with  great  tympanitic  distension  of 
the  belly,  vomiting  of  bUious  matter,  and  the  passage  of  colourless  stools. 
These  symptoms  continued  many  days,  and  the  man  became  jaundiced.  As 
the  tympanites  subsided,  it  was  found  that  there  was  dulness  on  percussion  in 
both  flanksy  and  that  the  fluid,  which  was  evidently  extravasated  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  rose  to  a  level  with  the  umbilicus  when  he  lay  on  his  left 
side,  which  he  did  habitually.  He  was  treated  with  opium,  and  put  on  a  very 
mild  unstimulating  diet.  He  gradually  but  slowly  recovered,  the  vomiting 
becoming  less  frequent,  and  eventually  ceasing,  and  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen 
being  slowly  absorbed,  bile  at  the  same  time  appearing  in  the  motions  ;  but 
the  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  liver  continued  up  to  the  time  at  which 
he  left  the  Hospital,  nearly  two  months  after  the  accident.  In  this  case  the 
long  and  severe  collapse,  the  seat  of  pain  and  injury,  the  peritonitis,  the  bilious 
vomitings,  and  the  white  stools,  all  pointed  to  serious  injury  of  the  liver ;  and 
rapid  intra-abdominal  extravasation  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  rupture 
of  that  organ. 

If  the  Spleen  have  been  lacerated,  there  will  be  all  the  effects  of  severe 
shock  of  the  system,  accompanied  by  those  of  internal  haemorrhage  ;  coldness, 
and  pallor  of  the  surface,  a  small  and  feeble  pulse,  anxiety  of  countenance, 
and  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  with  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and 
dulness  on  percussion  from  extravasated  blood.  These  symptoms  usually 
terminate  rapidly  in  death. 

Rupture  of  the  spleen  is  specially  liable  to  occur  from  slight  blows  when 
that  organ  is  enlarged  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  a  malarious  climate. 

If  the  Kidneye  be  injured,  there  will  commonly  be  a  frequent  desire  to 
pass  urine,  and  this  will  be  tinged  with  blood,  often  to  a  considerable  extent. 
If  the  nreter  become  plugged  by  a  clot  there  may  be  severe  renal  coUc,  the 
pain  shooting  down  to  testicle  and  thigh.  Sometimes  the  bladder  becomes 
distended  with  coagulated  blood.  After  the  discharge  of  blood  ceases,  the 
urine  will  become  albuminous,  and  may  continue  so  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
On  examining  such  albuminous  urine  under  the  microscope,  it  will  generally 
be  found  to  contain  a  few  blood-oorpuscles,  and  possibly  some  tube-casts, 
at  first,  perhaps,  containing  blood-corpuscles,  and  later  on  becoming  granular. 
Pus  and  mucus,  with  epithelium-colls  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and 
occasionally  renal  epithelium  may  be  met  with  later  on,  showing  the  existence 
of  inflammation  in  the  kidney.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  important  practical 
fact  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  never  seen  albumen  in  the 
urine  as  the  result  of  renal  injury,  unless  it  had  been  preceded  by  blood. 
The  absence  of  blood  from  the  urine  must  not,  however,  l)e  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  kidney  is  not  injured ;  it  may  be  so  disorganized  as  to  be  totally 
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incapable  of  secretmg,  or  the  ureter  being  torn  across  no  bloody  urine  finds  its 
way  into  the  bladder.  A  man  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  under  my  care 
for  a  buffer-injury  of  the  back ;  he  passed  urine  untinged  with  blood,  but  aft^r 
death  his  right  kidney  was  found  completely  smashed  by  the  blow,  and  there 
was  an  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  fat  around  it;  here  it  was 
evident  that  the  disorganization  was  so  sudden  and  complete  that  no  urine 
could  find  its  way  into  the  bladder.  In  another  case,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  a  window,  an  elderly  man  died  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  having  stmck 

his  back  and  sustained  several  fractures  of  the  limbs.    The  left  kidney  was 

« 

ruptured  in  a  starred  manner,  with  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
tissues  around  it,  but  there  was  not  a  tinge  of  blood  in  the  urine  which  was 
retained  in  the  bladder. 

Bupture  of  the  kidney  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal.  Patients  have 
lived  after  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  it — ^the  passing  of  bloody  urine,  and  the 
presence  of  circumscribed  peritonitis ;  and,  when  death  has  occiured  at  a  later 
period,  cicatrices  have  been  detected  in  the  organ.  A  patient  was  admitted 
under  my  care  into  the  University  College  Hospital  for  a  severe  blow  up(»n 
the  back  from  the  buffer  of  a  railway-carriage,  followed  by  h»matnria  and 
other  symptoms  of  renal  injury ;  on  his  death  from  pneumonia  nine  weeks 
after  the  accident,  an  extravasation  of  blood,  with  the  marks  of  recent 
cicatrization,  was  found  in  the  left  kidney. 

When  the  Btomaoli  is  ruptured  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  usnallj 
revealed  by  bloody  vomiting,  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
most  profound  shock.  These  signs,  however,  do  not  occur  in  all  cases.  A 
man  was  admitted  to  the  Hospital  mider  my  care,  whose  abdomen  had  betu 
squeezed  between  a  cart-wheel  and  a  lamp-post ;  during  the  five  hours  that  h^ 
lived  he  vomited  several  times,  bringing  up  a  meal  which  he  had  taktrn 
immediately  before  the  accident.  In  the  vomited  matters  there  was  no  blood 
to  be  seen ;  but  on  examination  after  death  it  was  found  that  not  onlv  tlie 
liver  and  spleen  were  ruptured,  but  the  stomach  was  torn  almost  completelj 
across  near  the  pylorus. 

Rupture  of  the  Zntestma  is  much  more  common  than  that  of  the  stomach. 
It  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  gut,  but  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
duodenum  or  at  the  junction  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.  The  freqnencj 
with  which  the  duodenum  is  ruptured  is  due  partly  to  its  position,  and  parttv 
to  its  fixity.  The  third  part  of  the  duodenum  crosses  the  spine  in  fi^nt  K*i 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  or  about  one  inch  alK)ve  the  umbilicus,  and  thus 
receives  no  protection  from  the  costal  cartilages.  In  this  part  of  its  coanse  it 
is  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  is  consequently  fixed  so  firmly  that  it  receives 
the  full  force  of  any  violent  pressure,  being  unable  to  slip  away  from  beneath  \u 
as  do  those  parts  of  the  intestine  which  are  completely  covered  by  peritoneom* 
and  attached  to  a  loose  mesentery.  When  the  force  is  appUed  in  an  obb'que 
direction  from  right  to  left,  rupture  occasionally  takes  place  at  the  junction  iA 
the  movable  jejunum  with  the  fixed  duodenum.  Rupture  of  the  duodenum 
may  occur  therefore  with  or  without  injury  to  the  peritoneum.  Rupture  of  the 
gut  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  indicated  by  intense  pain  in  the  belly  >vith  severe 
shock.  Peritonitis  speedily  sets  in,  with  vomiting,  at  first  bilious,  but  soon 
becoming  dark-coloured  or  almost  black.  The  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic 
and  tensely  distended,  with  gradually  increasing  dulness  in  each  flank.  Free 
gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  sometimes  be  recognized  by  tympanitic 
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resonance  in  front  of  the  liver.  The  belly  is  acutely  tender,  and  the  patient 
lies  on  his  back  with  his  knees  drawn  up.  These  injuries  are  extremely  fatal, 
in  fact  if  the  aperture  in  the  gut  be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  contents  of  the  gut  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  death  almost  inevitably 
results.  Rupture  of  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum  behind  the  peritoneum 
is  accompanied  by  much  less  clearly  marked  symptoms ;  there  are  pain  and 
tenderness,  and  possibly  vomiting  of  blood.  If  the  patient  survive  si^ciently 
long  he  may  pass  a  motion  blackened  by  altered  blood.  Death  takes  place 
in  these  cases  usually  from  diffuse  suppuration  spreading  in  the  loose  sub- 
peritoneal tissue  downwards  in  front  of  the  kidneys  or  even  to  the  iliac  fossae, 
in  consequence  of  which  peritonitis  with  eff'usion  is  often  set  up. 

An  occasional  symptom  of  rupture  of  the  intestine  is  Emphysema  of  the 
Abdeminal  Wall,  and  subsequently  of  the  trunk  generally,  from  the  escape 
of  flatus  from  wounded  intestine  into  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  and 
thence  into  the  more  superficial  planes.  When  this  takes  place,  the  same 
doughy,  puffy,  inelastic,  crepitating  swelling  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  that  is  met  with  in  thoracic  emphysema,  is  observed.  It  usually 
commences  in  one  or  the  other  flank,  and  may  then  creep  up  towards  the 
axilla,  or  in  front  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

As  a  diagnostic  sign,  this  form  of  emphysema  is  valuable  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  intestines  have  been  injured,  either  without  any  wound  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  or,  if  there  be  wound,  without  protrusion  of  the  injured 
portion  of  gut.  In  two  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  observed  it,  this  con- 
dition was  the  only  positive  sign  of  intestinal  injury.  In  one  case,  the  transverse 
duodenum  had  been  ruptured  where  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  by  a  buffer- 
accident  ;  and,  in  the  other  the  rectum  and  meso-rectum  had  been  traversed 
by  a  pistol-ball.  In  both  these  cases  the  emphysema  was  extensive,  the  flatus 
having  passed  directly  into  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue.  In  other  cases  it 
may  in  the  first  instance  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  render  that 
tympanitic,  and  then,  as  in  thoracic  emphysema  after  pneumothorax,  escape 
into  the  areolar  tissue  at  the  edges  of  the  wound.  In  a  case  under  my  observa- 
tion, it  occurred  after  tapping  the  bladder  through  the  rectum.  The  flatus 
escaped,  after  the  removal  of  the  cannula  on  the  sixth  day,  through  the  small 
aperture  in  the  walls  of  the  gut  into  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  of  the 
pelvis,  thence,  through  the  sciatic  notches,  down  the  posterior  and  outer  parts 
of  the  thighs  and  the  flanks. 

The  diagnosis  of  aMominal  emphysema  from  thoracic  emphysema,  and  from 
putrefactive  infiltration  of  air  into  the  areolar  tissue,  requires  to  be  made.  In 
the  first  case,  the  diagnosis  may  readily  be  effected  by  observing  an  absence  of 
the  signs  of  thoracic  injury,  and  by  the  situation  of  the  emphysema  in  the 
posterior  or  lateral  abdominal  wall,  or  around  the  lips  of  a  wound.  From 
putrefactive  infiltration  with  air,  the  al)domina]  emphysema  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  cause,  and  by  the  absence  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar 
tissue. 

The  Treatment  of  the  various  injuries  of  the  abdomen  that  have  just  been 

described  is  very  simple.    If  the  symptoms  indicate  laceration  of  one  of  the 

viscera,  little  can  be  done  during  the  state  of  collapse  supervening  on  the 

accident,  beyond  keeping  the  patient  quiet,  and  employing  the  means  that  have 

been  recommended  for  lessening  the  effects  of  shock.     If  the  patient  survive 

this  period,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  maintenance  of  perfect  rest 
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of  the  intestines  by  the  free  administration  of  opinm.  The  treatment  of  traa- 
matic  peritonitis  will  be  more  fully  described  with  Wounds  of  the  Intestine. 

WouxDS  OF  THE  DiAPHRAGH  may  be  occasioned  by  stabs  or  by  gunshot- 
injury.  Sometimes,  however,  this  muscle  is  perforated  by  the  fragment  of  s 
broken  rib  without  external  wound.  The  lesion,  though  not  in  itself  mortaU 
is  necessarily  usually  complicated  with  so  much  visceral  injury  as  to  be  very 
generally  followed  by  death.  If  the  patient  survive,  the  aperture  may  be 
closed  by  a  cicatrix,  to  which  the  adjacent  lung  will  probably  adhere  ;  and 
thus  the  separation  between  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  will  be 
maintained.  Should  this  not  happen,  a  hernial  protrusion  of  some  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  may  take  place  into  the  pleural  cavity,  as  will  be  more 
fully  described  when  we  speak  of  "  Diaphragmatic  Hernia." 

Wounds  of  the  Abdomen. — ^WoiincUi  of  the  Abdomiiial  WaU  that  do 
not  penetrate  the  Peritoneal  Cavity,  if  uncomplicated  with  internal 
injury,  usually  do  well,  and  require  merely  to  be  treated  on  ordinary  prin- 
ciples. If  they  be  incised,  and  so  extensive  as  to  require  sutures,  the  stitches 
should  be  introduced  through  the  skin  alone,  never  through  muscular  or 
tendinous  structures,  the  union  of  which  could  not  be  effected  in  this  way ; 
the  parts  injured  must  also  be  relaxed  by  careftd  attention  to  position.  When 
they  are  the  result  of  gunshot-injury,  they  suppurate  extensively,  and  are 
very  slow  in  healing.  The  epigastric  artery  is  occasionally  divided  in  these 
injuries,  and  may  give  rise  to  extravasation  of  large  quantities  of  blood  into 
the  sheath  of  the  rectus  ;  the  wound  must  then  be  enlarged,  if  necessary,  the 
cxtravasated  blood  cleaned  out.  and  the  artery  secured  by  a  ligature. 

Wonnda  that  Penetrate  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  are  of  especial 
interest,  on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  complicated  with 
peritonitis,  and  with  injury  of  the  viscera.  They  may,  for  practical  purposes, 
be  divided  into,  1,  those  that  Penetrate  the  Peritoneal  Sac,  without  w^onnding 
or  causing  the  protrusion  of  any  of  the  contained  organs ;  and,  2,  those  that 
are  complicated  with  Protrusion  or  Wound  of  some  of  the  Viscera. 

1.  Penetrating  Wonnda  of  the  Abdomen,  without  Visoeral  Tko- 
tnudon  or  Xi^nxy,  are  often  somewhat  diflScult  to  distinguish  irom  simple 
wounds  of  the  abdominal  wall,  though  the  escape  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  reddish 
serum  may  reveal  the  nature  of  the  accident.  In  these  cases  the  Sorgeon 
should  be  careful  not  to  push  his  examination  too  far,  by  probing  or  otherwise 
exploring  the  wound,  lest  he  really  perforate  the  peritoneum  which  was  pre- 
viously intact.  The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  has  often  been  perforated  from 
front  to  back  by  bullet-wounds  or  sword-thrusts,  without  there  being  any  sign 
of  visceral  injury.  In  the  absence  of  peritonitis  or  other  signs  of  mischief. 
the  wound  must  be  treated  as  a  simple  one  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  any 
complication  that  may  occur  must  be  met  in  the  way  that  will  immediatelT 
be  described. 

2.  In  a  Penetrating  Wound  with  Protnudon  or  Zi^nzy  of  Vlaoeia, 
the  risk  is  Necessarily  greatly  increased ;  here  the  chief  danger  is  from  peri- 
tonitis, induced  either  by  extravasation  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  Ihc 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  by  decomposition  of  the  cxtravasated  blood,  or  serous 
effiision,  in  the  peritoneum  consequent  upon  the  communication  of  the  cavity 
with  the  air  by  the  external  wound.  This  is  all  the  more  likely  to  occar  if 
the  wound  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  unite  by  the  first  intention,  as 
in  most  gunshot-injuries.    It  but  seldom  happens  that  death  resulta  fixwn 
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hssmorrhage  in  these  cases,  though  this  may,  of  course,  occur  if  any  of  the 
larger  vessels  be  injured. 

Protrusion  of  uninjured  intestine^  inesentory^  or  omentum  may  take  place 
through  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall.  This  protruded  mass  is  always 
Tery  large  in  comparison  with  the  aperture  from  which  it  escapes,  the  sides  of 
which,  being  overlaid  by  it,  constrict  it  rather  tightly,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct 
neck  to  the  protrusion.  If  left  unreduced,  the  mass  speedily  loses  its  polish 
and  bright  colour,  becoming  dull  and  livid  from  congestion  ;  it  then  inflames 
and  swells,  and  soon  becomes  gangrenous  from  the  pressure  exercised  upon  it 
by  the  sides  of  the  aperture  through  which  it  has  passed. 

In  many  cases  the  protrtukd  intestine  is  wounded.  The  existence  of  this 
Airther  injuiy  will  readily  be  ascertained  by  the  escape  of  flatus,  or  of  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  gut.  The  characters  of  the  wound  vary,  as  Travers  has 
pointed  out,  according  to  its  size.  If  it  be  a  mere  puncture,  or  even  an 
incision  two  or  three  lines  in  length,  eversion  or  prolapsus  of  the  mucous 
membrane  will  take  place,  so  as  to  close  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  contents.  If  the  aperture  be  above  four  lines  in  length,  this  plugging  of 
it  by  everted  mucous  membrane  cannot  occur,  and  then  the  contents  of  the 
bowel  escape  ;  but,  even  in  these  circumstances,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
the  protrusion  of  the  membrane,  which  forms  a  kind  of  lip  over  the  edge  of 
the  cut. 

A  wounded  intestine  which  does  not  protrude,  but  remains  within  the 
abdominal  cavity,  exhibits  the  same  phenomena.  In  these  cases,  however, 
there  is  the  additional  danger  of  the  extravasation  of  the  intestinal 
contents  into  the  peritoneum.  This  extravasation  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  great^t  dangers  that  can  occur  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  inasmuch  as 
by  its  irritating  qualities  the  feculent  matter  gives  rise  to  and  keeps  up  the 
most  intense  peritonitis.  It  is  not,  however,  an  invariable  sequence  of  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  intestine,  especially  if  the  wound  be  made  by  a  sharp 
instrument ;  and  even  in  bullet-wounds  of  the  gut  no  faecal  extravasation  may 
take  place.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  a  case  in  University  College  Hospital 
of  a  man  who  was  shot  through  the  abdomen.  The  intestines,  which  con- 
tained much  feculent  matter,  were  traversed  by  the  bullet  in  four  places.  He 
lived  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  no  feculent  extravasation  took  place.  In 
another  case  to  which  I  was  called,  that  of  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been 
accidentally  shot  through  the  abdomen  with  the  ramrod  of  a  horse-pistol,  the 
descending  colon  was  cut  completely  across,  and  the  small  intestines  perforated 
in  two  places  ;  and  yet  no  extravasation  took  place,  though  he  survived  the 
accident  two  days.  Otis,  however,  points  out  in  the  Report  of  the  American 
War,  that  these  cases  are  entirely  exceptional,  and  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  gunshot- wounds  of  the  intestine,  faecal  extravasation  does  take  place,  and 
gives  rise  to  fatal  peritonitis.  That  certain  cases  escape  this  danger  may  be 
due  to  several  causes.  In  the  flrst  place,  as  we  have  already  seen,  if  the 
wound  in  the  gut  be  below  a  certain  size,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  its 
occlusion  by  eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  other  cases  again,  as  in 
the  duodenum  or  colon,  the  gut  may  be  wounded  at  a  part  that  is  not  covered 
by  peritoneum.  Besides  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  in  ordi- 
naiy  language  we  speak  of  the  "  canity  "  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  in  reality 
no  such  thing  ;  there  being  no  empty  space  within  the  peritoneal  sac,  but  the 
whole  of  the  visceral  contents  of  the  abdomen  being  so  closely  and  equably 
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brought  into  contact  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  of  ib* 
diaphragm,  that  it  requires  some  force  for  the  intestinal  contents  to  othccch 
this  uniform  support,  and  to  insinuate  themselves  between  the  coils  of  col- 
tiguous  portions  of  intestine.     The  influence  exercised  by  the  continnfj 
pressure  of  the  abdominal  walls  upon  the  intestinal  contents,  is  veil  shoin: 
by  the  greater  feoility  with  which  these  escape  from  a  portion  of  wonnd^i 
intestine  that  has  been  protruded,  than  from  one  that  is  still  lying  vithin  tk 
abdomen.    In  the  former  case,  feeces  will  escax)e  from  a  much  smaller  apenc? 
than  in  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  gut  not  being  supported  on  all  ?iii- 
by  the  uniform  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  within  the  abdomen.  Ti- 
close  and  uniform  contact  of  the  coils  of  intestine  with  each  other  also  faT'OJ^ 
the  adhesion  of  the  wounded  coil  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  thus  ttt«3i 
either  to  completely  prevent  or  to  limit  faecal  extravasation.   In  somecasosfl?^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  shock  of  the  injury  arrests  for  a  time  the  peri5ial> 
movements  of  the  gut,  and  in  these  circumstances  adhesions  sufficientlr  ^ 
to  prevent  faecal  extravasation  may  fonn  within  twenty-four  hours.    Thos.: 
a  case  under  my  care  in  University  College  Hospitsd,  the  patient,  a  ycz 
man,  aged  22,  cut  his  throat,  and  stabbed  himself  twice  in  the  abdomen  ^i^ 
a  dinner-knife.     One  of  these  wounds  divided  more  than  a  third  of  the « r- 
cumference  of  the  jejunum.    The  patient  survived  thirty-six  hours,  and  ai  J- 
postrmortem  examination  the  wounded  coil  was  found  to  contain  blood  ar 
liquid  contents,  but  it  was  adherent  by  firm  inflammatory  exudation  to  ti* 
neighbouring  coils  of  intestine,  and  no  extravasation  had  taken  place.   Ttf. 
patient  more  frequently  escapes  without  extravasation  when  the  great  g^i  • 
wounded,  than  when  the  small  intestine  is  perforated. 

Blood  is  extravasated  readily,  as  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  quite  snffi<^r 
to  overcome  any  resistance  offered  by  the  equable  support  of  the  abdoia  ti 
walls.  Extravasations  of  blood  usually  diffuse  themselves  amongst  the  ir.rc<> 
tines,  and  gravitate  to  the  flanks,  and  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

When  the  contents  of  the  intestine  escape  into  the  peritoneum  djffa 
peritonitis  most  commonly  results,  the  faeces  becoming  mixed  with  the  alo 
dant  inflammatory  effusion.  In  other  cases,  however,  extravasations,  wbt::^ 
of  faeces  or  blood,  if  in  small  amount,  may  show  but  little  tendency  m  l^ 
themselves,  and  may  become  localized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  part  f?  t 
which  they  were  originally  poured  out ;  owing,  in  the  first  instance.  :•>  t'r: 
surrounding  pressure,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  formation  of  adhesi-^ 
between  the  folds  of  intestine  and  the  neighbouring  viscera.  Theexis:^"' 
of  these  extra vasations  may,  in  many  cases,  be  recognized  by  dohiess  <>&  p* 
cussion  around  the  wound,  by  the  localized  swelling  to  which  they  git*."  r:- 
and  sometimes  by  their  escape  through  the  external  aperture. 

Traumatic  Peritonitis  is  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  ia  * 
serious  injuries  of  the  abdomen.    It  occurs  in  two  forms,  the  locali»'J  '•*' 
diffuse,    localised  peritonitiB  may  follow  a  severe  contusion,  withoct  r.-  > 
nizable  injury  to  any  viscus.    It  occurs  also  in  cases  of  wound  or  Tuptr* 
the  intestine,  in  which  there  is  no  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  gt:^^ 
in  slight  lacerations  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys.    Localised  periua^ 
accompanied  by  the  pathological  phenomena  common  to  all  inflamn^:  ^ 
the  vessels  become  engorged  and  exudation  takes  place,  composed  uf  ^  -' 
plasma,  more  or  less  pure,  and  migrating  white  corpuscles.     The  eiai: 
coagulates,  the  fibrin  and  the  corpuscles  forming  the  *'  lymph  "  which  r' 
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the  contiguons  surfaces  of  the  peritoneam  to  each  other,  and  the  semin  drain- 
ing  away  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  from  which  it  is  rapidly  absorbed. 
In  these  cases,  in  which  there  is  no  persistent  scarce  of  irritation,  the  inflam- 
mation speedily  subsides,  the  exudation  becomes  penetrated  by  new  vessels, 
and  finally  firm  bands  of  fibrons  tissue  are  formed,  uniting  the  coils  of  intestine 
or  the  injured  visoera  to  each  other  or  to  the  abdominal  wall.  In  other  cases 
again,  firm  adhesions  may  form  at  the  circumference  of  the  inflamed  area,  and 
the  process  may  reach  the  stage  of  suppuration  opposite  the  wound  of  the  gut 
in  consequence  of  a  very  slight  escape  of  its  contents,  or  the  same  may  occur 
opposite  a  wound  or  laceration  of  one  of  the  solid  viscera.  There  is  thus 
formed  a  collection  of  pus  bounded  by  the  neighbouring  viscera  or  coils  of 
intestine,  and  shut  off  by  firm  adhesions  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. Such  a  collection  of  pus  may  finally  burst  through  the  surrounding 
adhesions,  and  thus  set  up  diffuse  peritonitis,  or  it  may  make  its  way  into  one 
of  the  hollow  viscera  or  to  the  skin,  and  be  safely  discharged. 

The  symptoms  of  localized  peritonitis  are  intense  pain  and  tenderness  over 
the  affected  spot :  often  aggravated  by  movement  or  respiration.  There  is 
some  elevation  of  temperature,  and  there  may  be  vomiting.  Should  a  loca- 
lized coUection  of  pus  form,  the  tenderness  and  pain  will  remain,  there  will 
be  a  definite  swelling  and  hardness  to  be  felt  at  the  affected  part.  The  febrile 
disturbance  remains  unrelieved,  and  there  may  be  one  or  more  rigors.  Should 
the  pus  burst  through  the  surrounding  adhesions  and  find  its  way  into  the 
general  ca\ity  of  the  peritoneum  there  will  be  intense  sudden  aggravation  of 
the  pain,  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  diffuse  peritonitis. 

DiAuM  Peritonitis  occurs  first,  as  the  result  of  extravasation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  gut,  either  in  penetrating  wounds  from  without  or  from  within 
the  gut,  or  fi'om  ruptures  from  external  violence ;  and  secondly,  from  decom- 
position of  extravasated  blood  or  inflanmiatory  exudation  in  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum.  The  putrefactive  ferment  may  find  its  way  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  from  without  by  means  of  an  external  wound,  or 
from  within,  from  the  intestine,  either  by  rupture  or  perforation  of  its 
coats,  or  in  con8e(|uence  of  sloughing  of  the  wall  of  the  gut  from  the 
violence  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  The  experience  of  the  operation  of 
ovariotomy  shows  us  that  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  opened  and  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  without  any  great  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  septic  peritonitis 
provided  that  it  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  no  decomposable  matter  be  left 
within  it.  The  subject  has  further  been  experimentally  investigated  in 
animals  by  Wegner,  and  the  results  obtained  by  him  tend  to  show,  that  if 
only  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum  be  exposed  to  irritation,  the  liquid  exudation 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  healthy  part  of  the  membrane,  so  that  the  cavity  is 
kept  dry  and  free  from  putrescible  matter.  In  rabbits  it  was  found  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  simple  water,  or  even  of  fluids  containing  septic 
bacteria,  could  be  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  without  evil  results 
following,  the  fluids  being  rapidly  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  blood  stream. 
If,  however,  the  quantity  injected  was  greater  than  could  be  thus  rapidly  disposed 
of,  septic  peritonitis  invariably  followed.  It  seems  prolmble,  therefore,  that 
the  occurrence  of  septic  peritonitis  after  wounds,  opening  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  whether  in  surgical  operations  or  in  accidents,  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  amount  of  putrescible  matter  in  the  cavity.  If  from  a  wound 
of  some  considerable  vessel  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  extravasated,  or  if  in 
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consequence  of  local  irritation,  as  from  a  wound  or  rupture  of  the  gut  with  or 
without  slight  fascal  extravasation,  the  amount  of  inflammatoiy  effusion  is 
greater  than  the  uninjured  part  of  the  peritoneum  can  rapidly  absorb,  the 
putrefactive  ferment  finds  material  upon  which  it  can  act,  and  decomposition 
and  septic  peritonitis  follow.  With  a  clean  peritoneal  cavity  and  little 
exudation  the  patient  escapes.  In  injuries;  of  the  liver,  peritonitis  may  result 
from  the  escape  of  bile  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  without  decomposition 
taking  place. 

In  a  case  of  diffuse  peritonitis  the  post-mortem  examination  shows 
excess  of  fluid  which,  in  the  earlier  stages,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  most 
dependent  parts,  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  the  flanks.  The  intestines  are 
reddened,  and  the  coils  are  distended.  In  the  earliest  stage  the  peritoneal 
surface  has  lost  its  natural  gloss  to  some  extent,  and  feels  greasy.  AVhen  the 
inflammation  is  further  advanced,  lymph  is  found  on  the  gut,  and  especially  in 
the  angles  between  two  contiguous  coils.  If  two  coils  be  separated,  they  will 
be  found  paler  in  colour  from  mutual  pressure  at  the  points  which  have  been 
in  contact,  and  marked  by  a  darker  red  line  where  they  separate.  The 
intestines  are  very  slightly  adherent  to  each  other.  In  the  most  dependent 
parts  of  the  cavity  is  a  large  quantity  of  turbid  serum,  mixed  with  shreds  of 
coagulated  exudation,  or  the  fluid  may  assume  the  form  of  thin  pus.  It  i$ 
usually  very  offensive,  and  is  excessivelyfdangerous  if  inoculated,  giving  ri$«r 
to  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  dissecting-wound.  Gas  from  the  intestines  is 
also  frequently  met  with  in  the  alnlominal  cavity. 

The  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  pain  and  tenderness,  at  first  most  marked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  injury,  but  gradually  extending  to  the  whole  abdomen, 
and  aggravated  by  occasional  stabbing  pains.  This  is  followed  by  tympanitic 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  from  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  gut,  and 
also  in  some  cases  partly  from  the  escape  of  flatus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  patient  suffers  great  distress ;  he  lies  on  his  back  with  his  knees  drawn 
up  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  slightest  pressure  causes  intense 
agony.  Occasionally,  respiration  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  tension  (»f 
the  abdomen.  Vomiting  is  an  early  symptom  ;  the  contents  of  the  stomac^i 
are  brought  up  without  straining,  seeming  to  pump  out  almost  without  effort. 
As  the  effusion  increases,  there  will  be  dulness  in  the  flanks,  shifting  its  position 
as  the  patient  is  moved,  and  tympanitic  resonance  in  front.  As  the  case 
advances,  the  vomited  matter  becomes  dark  from  admixture  of  blood  from 
the  congested  mucous  membrane.  Hiccup  may  form  a  troublesome  symptom. 
The  pulse  is  at  first  small,  quick,  and  hard,  often  assuming  a  wiry,  inoompn^- 
sible  character.  The  temperature  is  at  first  high,  reaching  often  103^  or 
104°  Fahr. ;  but  in  septic  cases  it  usually  falls  rapidly  before  death,  and 
may  even  become  subnormal.  There  is  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  and 
before  death  the  extremities  become  cold,  and  the  patient  dies  with  the  signs 
of  collapse.  This  diffuse  traumatic  peritonitis  will  set  in  and  run  its  oooi^i* 
with  great  rapidity.  In  a  case  in  University  College  Hospital  already  alluded 
to,  of  bullet-wound  of  the  abdomen,  the  patient  lived  twenty-four  hours.  Twi^ 
or  three  pints  of  serous  effusion  with  much  puriform  fluid  were  found ;  and 
great  reddening  of  the  whole  of  the  visceral  and  much  of  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum had  ensued.  In  another  case  of  rupture  of  the  ileum,  the  consecutive 
peritonitis  proved  fatal  in  about  thirty  hours  after  the  accident.  This  extreme 
rapidity  in  its  course  and  fatal  termination,  is  due  to  the  rapid  absorption  of 
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the  unhealthy  inflammatoiy  products,  in  septic  cases  aggravated  bj  the 
presence  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  ;  in  fact  many  of  these  cases  form  the 
most  marked  instances  of  this  form  of  blood-poisoning.  The  rapidity  of  the 
.fatal  termination  is  due  to  the  great  extent  of  the  absorbiug  surface,  and  the 
large  dose  of  the  poison  that  is  thus  taken  up  in  a  very  short  time. 

Prognosis  of  Penetrating  Wmtids  of  the  Abdomen. — Penetrating  wounds  of 
the  abdomen  are  amongst  the  most  fatal  of  all  injuries.  In  the  reports 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  thirteen  cases  of  punctured  or  incised  wounds 
without  injury  to  viscera  are  recorded,  with  nine  recoveries,  and  nineteen 
similar  injuries  from  gunshot,  with  twelve  recoveries.  Of  fourteen  recorded 
cases  of  punctured  or  incised  wounds  with  visceral  lesion  only  two  recovered. 
The  recorded  cases  of  gunshot-wound  with  visceral  injuries  amounted  to 
3,771,  and  of  these  only  421  recovered,  and  in  242  the  result  was  unknown. 
In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  the  exact  visceral  injury  was  not  recorded. 
In  seventy-nine  the  stomach  was  wounded,  and  of  these  nineteen  recovered. 
In  653  the  intestines  were  wounded,  and  of  these  118  recovered  ;  but  the  exact 
part  of  the  gut  is  not  specified  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases.  Otis, 
however,  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  a  single  incontestable  case  of 
bullet-wound  of  the  small  intestine  in  which  recovery  took  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  good  records  of  at  least  fifty-nine  cases  of  wound  of  the 
great  intestine,  which  terminated  favourably,  usually  with  a  temporary 
establishment  of  a  faecal  fistula.  The  liver  was  wounded  in  173  cases,  of 
which  sixty-two  recovered.  Injuries  of  the  spleen  were  more  fatal,  only  two 
recovering  out  of  twenty-nine  cases.  In  seventy-eight  cases  the  kidney  was 
wounded,  and  of  these  twenty-six  recovered.  Of  the  2,599  cases  in  which  the 
lesion  was  not  specified,  only  18G  are  reported  as  having  recovered.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  records  of  the  cases  in  which  the  exact  injury  is 
specified,  give  much  too  high  a  proportion  of  recoveries,  the  mere  fact  of  the 
patient's  surviving  having  led  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  injury  being 
preserved. 

Tr#atai«iit. — In  the  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  we 
must  consider  first  the  management  of  the  injured  parts,  and  afterwards  that 
of  the  consecutive  peritonitis. 

If  the  wound  luLve  not  implioatad  any  of  the  abdominal  viBOosa,  it 
must  be  carefully  cleaned  with  a  sponge  moistened  with  an  antiseptic  solution, 
care  being  taken  not  to  allow  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  solution  to  enter 
the  abdomhial  cavity.  It  must  then  be  closed  by  deep  and  superficial  sutures, 
the  former  should  be  of  thick  carbolizcd  silk,  including  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  abdominal  wall.  The  patient  must  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  Some  form  of  antiseptic  dressing  should 
then  be  applied,  and  the  whole  may  1x3  supported  by  a  broad  strip  of  plaster 
or  a  bandage.  If  the  wound  be  of  great  size  the  abdominal  cavity  must  be 
cleaned,  all  clots  of  blood  being  carefully  removed  with  carbolized  sponges, 
squeezed  very  dry»  When  antiseptics  are  not  at  hand,  it  is  better  to  apply 
silver  stitches  lest  the  silk  should  absorb  septic  matter  and  become  irritating. 
The  wound  may  then  be  covered  with  oiled  lint,  or  some  dry  absorbent 
dressing.  The  patient  should  have  a  full  dose  of  opium ;  about  two  grains  of 
the  solid  opium  or  a  hypodermic  injection  of  the  third  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  after 
which  the  effect  must  be  kept  up  by  doses  of  half  that  amount,  repeated  every 
four  or  six  hours.    The  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed.  and  no 
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nourishment  given  but  iced  milk,  or  milk  and  soda-water,  and  some  cold 
beef-tea  or  essence  of  meat,  during  the  first  three  days.  The  bowels  should 
not  be  opened  by  aperient  medicine,  lest  abdominal  irritation  be  set  up,  but 
oleaginous  enemata  may  be  administered  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

If  the  intestme  be  wounded  Imt  not  protruding,  the  treatment  will 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  wound.  If,  as  in  punc- 
tured wounds  and  most  bullet-wounds,  we  merely  infer  from  the  direction  of  the 
wound  that  the  gut  is  injured  it  would  hardly  be  justifiable  to  open  up  the 
wound  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury.  In  such  cases  we  mnst 
endeavour  to  limit  the  peritonitis  that  will  ensue,  and  also  to  prevent  feculent 
extravasation.  The  patient  should  be  laid  on  the  injured  side  with  the  wonnd 
dependent,  so  as  to  allow  the  faeces  to  escape  through  it,  if  disi)08ed  to  do  so. 
If  the  injury  be  about  the  umbilicus,  he  must  lie  upon  his  back  with  the  knees 
di"awn  up  and  bent  over  a  pillow.  The  skin  round  the  wound  may  then  be 
cleansed,  and  an  absorbent  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  Opium  must  then  be 
administered  in  the  full  doses  already  indicated,  so  that  the  system  may  be 
kept  well  under  its  infiuence.  In  these  cases  it  is  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
preventing  extravasation  of  faeces,  by  arresting  the  peristaltic  movement  of 
the  intestine,  and  thus  keeping  it  ftom  change  of  position.  This  arrest  of  the 
intestinal  movements  tends  greatly  also  to  the  closure  of  the  wound.  Travera 
has  shown  experimentally,  and  his  investigations  have  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  obsen^ations  on  the  human  subject,  that  wounds  of  the  intestines 
are  closed  by  lymph  that  is  thrown  out,  not  only  from  the  contiguous  peritoneal 
surfaces  of  the  part  actually  injured,  but  from  that  of  neighbouring  coils ;  «<.> 
that  the  aperture  in  the  gut  becomes  permanently  glued  and  attached  to  the 
structures  in  its  vicinity.  In  order  that  this  process  should  take  place,  it  is 
necessarily  of  importance  that  the  movements  of  the  bowels  be  paralysed  ;  and 
it  is  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature  that  the  very  inflammation  which  clo^^s 
the  wound,  arrests  that  peristaltic  action,  the  continuance  of  which  would 
interfere  with  its  agglutination  to,  and  closure  by,  the  neighbouring  parts. 
Until,  therefore,  the  necessary  degree  of  inflammation  to  effect  this  is  set  up, 
the  intestinal  movements  must  be  arrested  by  opium. 

If  the  symptoms  of  extravasation  of  feculent  matter  into  the  abdomen  pre- 
sent themselves,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  fiicilitate  its  escape  cxtemally. 
The  dressing  must  be  removed,  and,  should  the  lij^s  of  the  wound  have  already 
become  adherent  to  one  another,  they  may  be  carefidly  separated  with  a  probe. 
Should  an  immediate  escape  of  feculent  matter  take  place,  a  drainage-tube 
should  be  inserted  to  ensure  a  ready  exit  for  the  discharges. 

In  cases  in  which  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  intestine  being  wounded,  either 
from  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  wound,  or  from  the  appearanoe  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  gut  externally,  it  becomes  a  question  whether,  considering  the 
hopeless  nature  of  the  case  if  left  to  itself,  the  wound  should  not  be  enlarged, 
the  injured  gut  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  hole  in  it  closed  by  sutnivft. 
The  opinions  of  Surgeons  on  this  point  are  somewhat  divided,  and  there  is  but 
little  actual  experience  to  guide  us.  The  opinion  expressed  by  Gross  wonM 
probably  meet  with  general  acceptance,  that  in  the  case  of  incised  wounds 
with  evident  wound  of  the  intestine,  "  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  is  to  enlai^ 
the  abdominal  orifice,  to  seek  for  the  wounded  tube  and  to  sew  up  the  cut** 
"  In  gimshot  wounds  no  benefit  would  be  likely  to  accrue  from  such  a  course  of 
treatment,  as  the  bowel  is  generally  pierced  in  a  number  of  places,  and  the 
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case,  on  this  aoconnt,  must,  therefore,  generally  be  fatal."  Otis,  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Surgical  History  of  the  American  War,"  is  strongly  in  favour  of  attempt- 
ing in  favourable  cases  to  find  the  wound  and  sew  it  up.  In  cases  in  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  wound  is  in  a  part  of  the  great  intestine  un- 
covered by  peritoneum,  operative  interference  is  certainly  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

When  a  portion  of  intestino  or  of  omoatiim  has  protraded,  it  should 
be  carefully  cleaned  with  an  antiseptic  lotion  and  replaced  as  speedily  as  possible, 
before  strangulation  has  occurred,  which  may  occasion  gangrene.  Experience 
has  shown  that  carbolic-acid-lotion  (1  in  40)  or  dilute  tincture  of  iodine 
{5ij  to  Oj)  exerts  no  injurious  influence  on  the  bowel.  In  replacing  the  pro- 
truded gut,  the  abdominal  muscles  should  be  relaxed  by  bending  the  thighs 
upon  Uie  abdomen,  when  the  Surgeon  may  gradually  push  back  the  pi-otrusion 
by  steady  pressure  upon  it ;  he  must  not,  however,  employ  any  force,  nor  any 
rough  handling  of  the  exposed  and  delicate  parts  ;  but  if  their  return  cannot 
readily  be  effected,  owing  to  the  constriction  of  the  neck  of  the  protrusion,  the 
aperture  through  which  they  have  escaped  must  be  carefully  enlarged  in  a 
direction  upwards,  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  or  a  hernia-knife 
guided  by  a  flat  director.  The  incision  necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  suflS- 
ciently  for  reduction,  need  not  exceed  half  an  inch  in  length.  In  replacing  the 
protruded  parts,  whether  by  the  aid  of  incision  or  not,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  are  fairly  put  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  not  pushed  up 
into  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  or  into  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  lying  before 
the  peritoneum  ;  an  accident  that  would  be  fatal  by  allowing  the  constriction 
of  the  neck  of  the  protrusion  to  continue  unrelieved.  In  eitecting  the  return, 
the  Surgeon  should  not  push  his  finger  into  the  abdomen,  but  must  content 
himself  with  simply  replacing  the  protruded  gut  or  omentum,  and  allowing  it 
to  remain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  wound  in  the  abdominal 
wall,  to  which  it  will  contract  adhesions ;  and  through  which  its  contents 
may  escape,  in  the  event  of  any  sloughing  taking  place.  After  the  gut  has 
been  returned,  the  external  wound  must  be  closed  by  sutures,  as  in  a  case 
without  protrusion  of  the  viscera.  If  the  protrusion  be  inflamed,  it  must 
equally  be  replaced  without  delay  ;  but  should  the  intestine  have  become 
gangrenous  from  continued  constriction  and  exposure,  no  attempt  at  reduction 
should  be  made,  but  an  incision  moBt  be  carried  through  it,  so  as  to  allow  the 
escape  of  faaccs,  and  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus. 

If  any  difficulty  be  found  in  returning  a  mass  of  protruded  omentum  it  may 
be  ligatured  in  one  or  more  pieces  with  carbolized  catgut  or  silk,  and  cut  off, 
after  which  the  stump  can  easily  be  passed  into  the  alnlominal  cavity.  If  the 
protruded  omentum  be  gangrenous,  it  must  be  excised  on  a  level  with  the 
peritoneum,  to  the  aperture  in  which  that  portion  lying  within  the  abdomen 
will  have  contracted  adhesions. 

If  tlio  intestiiio  that  protrudes  bo  wounded,  the  treatment  of  the 
aperture  in  the  gut  will  call  for  special  attention ;  and  Surgeons  have 
been  somewhat  di\'ided  as  to  the  propriety  of  stitching  it  up.  Scarpa 
and  S.  Cooper  were  opposed  to  this  practice  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
prevent  extravasation,  and  that  the  stitches  produce  irritation  by  acting  as 
foreign  bodies.  They  proposed  to  return  the  wounded  gut,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  aperture  in  it  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
so  that  an  artificial  anus  might  be  established  by  the  adhesion  of  the  edges  of 
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the  openings  to  one  another,  and  by  that  means  prevent  extravasation.  To 
this  practice  the  great  objection  exists,  that  extravasation  will  probably  occur 
before  there  has  been  time  for  the  effusion  of  lymph,  and  agglutination  of  the 
contiguous  surfaces  ;  besides  which,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary 
correspondence  between  the  two  apertures,  the  wounded  gut  being  very  liable 
to  alter  its  position  after  it  has  been  replaced.  It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence also  that  one  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  employment  of  a  suture — 
that  it  cannot  prevent  the  escape  of  feculent  matter — is  not  valid.  If  it  be 
properly  applied,  it  may  effectually  do  so,  as  was  shown  by  a  successful  case 
under  my  care,  the  details  of  which  were  published  in  the  Lancet  for  1851. 
That  the  stitches  act  as  sources  of  irritation  to  any  extent,  is  also  doabtfoL 
Travers  found  by  experiment  that,  when  a  wounded  gut  was  sewn  up,  and 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  the  sutures  quickly  became  bridged  or  coated  over 
with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph,  and,  gradually  ulcerating  their  way  inwards,  at 
last  dropped  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  being  discharged  per  anum,  and 
leaving  a  firm  cicatrix  at  the  point  to  which  they  had  been  applied.  For  these 
various  reasons,  Guthrie,  Travers,  and  other  Surgeons  of  experience,  advocated 
the  practice  of  stitching  up  the  wound  in  a  protruding  intestine  in  suitable 
cases,  with  which  opinion  I  entirely  agree.  The  treatment,  however,  must 
necessarily  vary  in  different  cases.  Much  must  depend  on  the  nature,  canse^ 
and  extent  of  the  wound  in  the  gut.  If  it  be  the  result  of  gunshot-violence 
or  other  contusing  force,  the  simple  application  of  a  suture  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  much  service  ;  for  not  only  might  it  be  difficult  to  bring  the  edges  t(^ther. 
but  they  would  probably  not  adhere  to  one  another,  nor  to  the  abdominal 
wall.  If,  however,  the  wound  be  punctured  or  incised  the  case  is  differenL 
Much  will  depend  also  upon  the  way  in  which  the  stitches  are  applied,  and  the 
material  used. 

The  sutures  should  consist  of  carbolized  catgut  or  of  silkworm-gut,  such  as 
is  used  for  fishing,  or  of  strong  fine  sewing-silk  well  carbolissed.  Thev 
must  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  fine  round  needle  in  such  a  way  that  the 
peritoneal  surfaces  on  each  side  of  the  wound  are  brought  into  contact.  U 
is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  unless  the  serous  surfaces  arc  brought  int^* 
contact  no  union  will  take  place.  Two  serous  surfaces  will  readily  unite  if 
brought  into  good  apposition,  but  no  union  can  possibly  take  place  between 
two  mucous  surfaces,  or  between  a  serous  and  a  mucous  surface.  Hence,  in 
stitching  up  the  wounded  gut,  the  Surgeon  must  carefully  see  that  the  serous 
sui-faces  are  well  and  firmly  brought  together,  and  need  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  other  coats  provided  they  are  kept  out  of  sight. 

With  the  \iew  of  stitching  together  the  serous  surfaces,  much  ingenuity 
has  been  displayed,  and  many  devices  have  been  practised.  The  mode  of 
application  most  frequently  adopted  in  the  present  day  is  that  recommended 
by  Lembert.  The  needle  is  introduced  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  a 
little  more  from  the  wound,  and  made  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  8ub-muct>us 
tissue  ;  it  is  then  brought  out  again  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  from  the  ed<:e 
of  the  cut  on  the  same  side  ;  on  the  opposite  side,  it  is  made  to  enter  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  cut  and  brought  out  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
it  (Figs.  848,  844).  The  stitches  must  not  be  more  than  a  line  apart,  and  the 
whole  number  required  must  be  introduced  before  any  are  tightened.  TVhen 
the  sutures  are  tightened  the  mucous  membrane  is  inverted,  and  the  8en>uft 
surfaces  are  brought  into  accurate  contact.    This  suture  is  easily  applied  in 
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the  Btomacb  or  large  intestine,  bnt  from  the  thinness  of  the  coats  of  the  small 
intestine  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  of  application  in  that  part.  If  there  is  any 
diflicDlty  the  suture  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way,  but  may  be  made  to 
penetrate  tbe  whole  thickness  of  the  j^t  on  each  side,  as  recommended  by 
Jobert  (Fig.  34fl).  Tbe  only  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  stitchcB  are  apt  to 
become  irritating  by  absorbing  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  The  continuous 
sntnre  must  never  be  used,  as  should  one  stitoh  happen  to  cut  out  the  whole 
would  become  loose.    When  the  lips  of  the  woond  have  been  broaght  into 
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apposition,  the  ends  of  the  sutures  should  be  cut  short  close  to  the  knots.  If 
the  suture  be  of  prepared  catgut  it  will  gradually  be  absorbed ;  if  it  beof  carbo- 
lized  silk  it  is  possible,  that  it  may  become  gradually  absorbed,  unless  it  be 
applied  so  as  to  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane,  when  it  will  find  its  way 
into  the  gut  by  ulceration,  and  be  discharged 
from  the  bowel.  After  the  aperture  has  been 
closed  the  intestine  must  be  washed  in  lukewarm 
carboliied  water  and  reduced. 

Should  the  protruded  gut  be  completely  divided, 
the  two  ends  may  be  united  to  each  other  by  the 
suture  that  has  just  been  described.  Jobert  in 
1822  recommended  the  form  of  Butnre  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  dii^^ms  (Figs.  346,  847). 
The  lower  end  of  the  gnt  is  to  be  folded  in  on 
itself,  and  the  suture  inserted  as  in  Fig.  .S4ti ;  on 
tightening  the  stitohes  the  upper  cud  is  invaginated 
into  tbe  lower,  as  in  Fig.  347.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty in  this  method  arises  in  recent  cases  fh>m  the  difficulty  in  clearly 
realizing  which  is  tbe  upper  and  which  the  lower  end.  In  old  cases  in 
which  a  fecal  fistula  has  existed,  the  lower  end  is  ofton  so  contracted  as  to 
render  the  method  impracticable. 

Should  the  protruded  gut  be  too  extensively  torn,  and  cspociatly  if  it  be 
lacerated  by  gnnsbot-injury,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  merely  to  stitch  it 
ap.  Three  courses  are  then  open  to  the  .Surgeon.  First,  the  gut  may  be 
gently  reduced,  special  care  being  taken  not  to  push  the  wounded  coil  of 
intestine  far  into  the  abdomen,  but  to  leave  it  close  to  the  external  orifice,  so 
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that  a  ready  outlet  may  be  afforded  to  any  fascal  extravasation  ;  this  method 
is  ahnoBt  inevitably  fatal.  Secondly,  the  coil  being  partially  reduced,  the 
edges  of  the  opening  in  the  gut  may  be  fixed  by  suture  to  the  margins  of  the 
external  wound  in  the  skin,  and  in  the  hopes  of  an  artificial  anus  being  formed, 
which  may  possibly  afterwards  be  closed,  either  by  the  contraction  of  the 
wound  or  by  operative  proceedings  at  a  later  period  ;  this  mode  of  treatment 
is  best  adapted  to  wounds  of  the  great  intestine.  Thirdly,  the  injured  part  of 
the  gut  may  be  cut  away,  and  the  case  treated  as  one  of  complete  division  <»f 
the  intestine.    The  amount  of  success  that  has  attended  the  removal  of  por- 
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Fig.  344». — .Tobert's  Suture  for  complete  Transverse 
DiviHion  of  the  Intestine,  a,  serouii ;  &,  mus- 
cular ;  c,  mucous  coat. 


Fiy.  »47.— The  Sntnre  Tighten***!. 
The  flKure  shows  a  Lemlierl''* 
8uture  intrtHliU'ed  to  givir  ail- 
ditional  secutity. 


tions  of  intestine  for  gangrene  in  strangulated  hernia,  for  adhesion  to  ab- 
dominal tumours,  and  for  malignant  growths  in  the  gut,  and  the  almost 
hopeless  nature  of  the  case  if  a  lacerated  coil  of  intestine  is  reduced  into  the 
al)dominal  cavity  justify  the  adoption  of  this  plan  in  favourable  cases. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  gut  is  sutured,  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall 
must  ht  closed,  as  in  cases  of  protrusion  of  uninjured  viscera.  Should  then? 
be  any  fear  of  fiecal  extravasation,  the  wound  may  be  left  open,  or,  if  exten- 
sive, partially  closed,  one  end  being  left  open  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
discrliarges. 

During  all  these  procedures,  it  is  wise  to  adopt  strict  antiseptic  precantiona. 
for  in  no  cases  in  surgery  ai-e  these  more  valuable  than  in  woonds  of  the  peri- 
toneum, unless  it  be  in  those  of  sjmovial  membranes. 

The  after-treatment  must  be  conducted  in  all  respects  on  the  same  principlf^ 
as  in  the  case  of  an  intestine  wounded  without  protruding.  Care  must  bt^ 
taken,  by  attention  to  the  position  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  free  administra- 
tion  of  opium,  to  keep  the  liowel  as  quiet  as  possible  near  the  external  openin? : 
the  urine  should  be  drawn  off  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  purgative 
whatever  administered,  lest,  by  the  excitation  of  peristaltic  action,  adhesion  \^ 
disturbed,  and  extravasation  take  place.  After  the  lapse  of  six  or  eight  da.vy 
an  enema  may  be  thrown  up,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time.  No  food  should 
be  allowed  for  the  first  three  days,  during  which  time  ice  and  barley-water 
should  be  freely  taken ;  after  this,  beef -tea,  and  light  food  that  leaves  no  solid 
residue,  may  be  given.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  no  solid  food  should  be 
administered  for  at  least  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injnir. 
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[n  a  case  of  knife- wound  of  the  intestine  which  was  under  my  care,  the  patient, 
irho  was  progressing  very  favourably,  and  eventually  recovered,  nearly  lost  her 
ik  hj  eating  the  pulp  of  an  orange  on  the  tenth  day. 

Treatment  of  Travmatic  Peritonitui. — In  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
)Jication,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  character  of  the  inflammation.  If  the 
krritouitis  be  localized,  leeches  may  be  abundantly  applied  over  the  tender 
lert  of  the  abdomen,  followed  by  hot  fomentations,  and  opium  must  be  freely 
idministeredy  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  nar- 
Dtic.  Calomel  may  be  given  with  the  opium ;  a  pill,  composed  of  two  grains 
)f  calomel  and  one  grain  of  opium,  may  be  administered  every  sixth  hour,  or 
»ft€ner  if  the  patient  be  not  influenced  by  the  narcotic ;  and  rigid  abstinence 
rom  food  should  be  enforced,  ice  and  barley-water  alone  being  allowed. 

lu  diffuse  peritonitis,  the  result  of  a  wound  of  the  intestine,  the  calomel 
mst  be  omitted,  but  opium  freely  given.  Should  it  be  apparently  due  to 
itravasation  of  faeces,  and  should  there  be  signs  of  gas  in  the  peritoneal 
iviij,  with  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  flanks,  the  patient  will  certainly  die  if 
it  alone  ;  possibly  a  chance  of  life  might  be  given  by  opening  up  the  wound 
od  iiiserting  a  large  drainage  tube.  Drainage  is  frequently  adopted  after  the 
aeration  of  ovariotomy  with  good  eflFect,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
f»t  be  employed  in  proper  cases  after  a  wound  of  the  abdomen.  When  the 
irritonitis  occurs  in  an  old  or  feeble  subject,  our  principal  trust  must  be  in 
le  administration  of  opium  and  in  leeching  of  the  abdomen.  In  these  cases, 
)wever,  early  support  will  be  required,  with  perhaps  the  administration  of 
ine  or  stimulants.  The  inflammatory  extravasation  will  gradually  be  ab- 
rfjed  as  the  peritonitis  subsides. 

INJTJRISS    07    THS    PSLVIG    VISCSIUL 

Bladder. — Buptore  of  the  Bladder,  from  blows  upon  the  abdomen,  is 
jt  of  very  nnft^uent  occurrence.  It  can  scarcely  happen  when  the  organ  is 
uptr,  as  it  then  sinks  down  under  cover  of  the  pelvic  bones.  But  when  the 
adder  is  distended,  rising  above  the  pubes,  and  thinned  proportionately  to 
\  distension,  it  may  very  readily  be  ruptured,  even  by  slight  degrees  of 
tcmal  violence,  as  by  one  man  rolling  over  another  in  a  drunken  scuffle,  or 
'  a  person  running  against  a  post,  or  falling  out  of  bed. 
When  the  bladder  is  ruptured  by  a  blow  on  the  abdominal  wall,  the  rent 
1^*:«  place  always  through  that  portion  of  the  viscus  which  is  covered  by 
riumeum.  Hence  there  is  always  extravasation  of  urine  and  blood  into  that 
i>us  cavity.  When  the  bladder  ia  wounded  by  gun-shot  or  other  injury, 
b  as  by  falling  on  a  spike,  which  penetrates  the  perineum  or  rectum,  or  by 
R]>linter  of  a  fractured  pelvis,  those  anterior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  organ 
iich  lie  ontBide  the  peritoneum  may  be  penetrated,  and  thus  the  imminent 
ril  of  intra-pcriUmeal  extravasation  may  not  occm*.  In  any  case  the  shock 
!<»wjng  rupture  of  the  bladder  is  great ;  but  the  secondary  coiuie(]nences  will 
^'(•arae  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  rupture  or  wound.  If  the  laceration 
vc  fiocurred  in  those  portions  of  the  viscus  that  are  invested  by  peritoneum, 
)  urine  will  at  once  escape  into  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  cavities,  and 
^.tlily  occ^iou  death  by  causing  intense  inflammation.  If,  on  the  other 
nd,  that  portion  of  the  organ  has  l)een  ruptured  which  is  uncovered  by 
[;  peritonetun,  the  urine  may  infiltrate  the  areolar  tissue  between  this 
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membrane  and  the  abdominal  wall,  and,  diffusing  widely,  produce  destructive 
sloughing  of  the  tissues  amongst  which  it  spreads.  In  these  cases  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  some  days,  when  the  patient  commonly  sinks  from  absorpticm 
of  septic  matter  from  the  gangrenous  tissues. 

The  danger  of  a  wound  of  the  bladder  is  due  to  the  effUsion  of  continuallT 
increasing  quantities  of  urine.  It  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  difficulty  that 
the  extravasated  urine  has  in  finding  an  exit.  Hence  an  open  wound  of  the 
bladder  is  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  a  subcutaneous  rupture.  Many 
patients  have  recovered  whose  bladders  have  been  perforated  and  traversed  by 
bullets,  for  the  urine  finds  a  free  exit  through  the  apertures,  and  consequently 
does  not  tend  to  extravasate.  Guthrie  relates  several  cases  of  this  kind : 
and  Thomson  saw  fourteen  cases  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery.  In  the  American  War,  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  n*- 
ported  cases  of  gunshot-wound  of  the  bladder,  eighty-seven  patients  sarvived. 
''  though  a  large  majority  suffered  from  grave  disabiUties,  and  many  from  dis- 
tressing infirmities,  which  resulted  fatally  in  a  few  cases  after  years  of  sufier- 
ing."  Thus,  although  we  may  look  upon  this  accident  as  of  the  gravest 
character,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal. 

Symptoms. — ^The  situation  of  the  injury  in  the  hypogastric  region,  the  super- 
vention of  collapse  followed  by  intense  burning  pain  in  the  aMomen  and 
pelvis,  with  inability  to  pass  urine,  or,  if  any  have  escaped  from  the  urethral 
its  being  tinged  with  blood,  are  usually  sufficient  to  point  to  the  nature  of  the 
accident.  If,  in  addition,  it  be  found  on  introducing  a  catheter  that  the 
bladder  is  contracted  and  empty,  or  that  but  a  small  quantity  of  bloody  urine 
escapes,  not  in  a  uniform  stream,  but  rising  and  falling  with  the  movements 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  Surgeon  may  be  sure  that  this  organ  has  been 
ruptured.  In  the  case  of  gunshot-injury,  the  escape  of  urine  which  generally 
takes  place  through  the  track  of  the  bullet  will  afford  incontestable  evidence  of 
the  mischief  that  has  been  produced. 

When  the  bladder  is  ruptured  through  that  portion  which  is  covered  by 
peritoneum,  the  urine  escapes  into  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  cavity;  there,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  at  first  diffuse  very  widely — remaining,  under  the  influence 
of  gravity,  chiefly  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  with  the  small  intestines  floating 
above  it.  This  localized  extravasation  may  be  emptied  by  the  catheter 
through  the  rent  in  the  bladder,  hence  the  escape  of  urine  is  not  imoompatiUe 
with  rupture  of  the  bladder.  This  important  practical  point  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  followmg  case.  A  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  under  my  care« 
who  had  sustained  rupture  of  the  upper  and  posterior  wcJl  of  the  bladder  by 
falling  down  stairs ;  when  admitted  he  was  profoundly  collapsed  and  semi- 
unconscious.  The  abdomen  was  swollen,  tender,  tympanitic  in  front,  dull  in 
the  flanks.  On  passing  a  catheter  the  bladder  was  found  to  be  em|>ty  and 
contracted  ;  but  with  a  little  gentle  manipulation  the  point  of  the  instrument 
could  be  passed  through  the  laceration  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  clear  urine  was  drawn  off.  For  two  days  the  }nti€nt 
seemed  to  be  doing  well.  The  catheter  was  taken  out  to  be  cleaned,  it>Qld 
not  be  introduced  afterwards,  little  urine  escaped,  and  the  patient  died  of  peri- 
tonitis. In  another  case  under  my  care,  the  patient  lived  ten  days,  the 
bladder  being  kept  drained.  ^ 

When  the  bladder  is  ruptured  through  its  peritoneal  coat,  the  fiist  and  most 
important  point  in  the  treatment  consists  in  drainage  of  the  organ,  so  as  to 
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prevent  the  contiuued  effusion  of  urine  and  its  consequences.  The  drainage 
is  best  effected  by  the  introduction  of  a  full-sized  soft  catheter,  which  must  be 
retained  and  left  open.  Full  doses  of  opium,  as  in  all  other  abdominal  lesions, 
should  then  be  given,  and  the  patient  kept  on  low  diet,— cases  have  in  this 
way  recovered, — or,  in  addition  to  this,  the  peritoneum  may  be  injected  through 
the  catheter  and  washed  out  with  carbolized  water,  as  has  been  done  success- 
fully by  Thorp.  In  one  case,  Walter  saved  his  patient  by  making  an  abdominal 
section  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  extravasated  urine.  Willett  and  Heath 
have  gone  a  step  further  by  stitching  up  the  rent  in  the  bladder  antiseptically, 
but  without  success.  Erskine  Mason  cured  a  patient  by  lateral  perineal  cys- 
totomy ;  and  this  operation  would  be  especicdly  indicated  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  bladder  was  wounded  below  the  peritoneum. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  various  methods  of  treatment  that  have  been  adopted, 
it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  the  wisest  plan  would 
be  to  drain  by  means  of  a  large  soft  catheter,  through  which  the  peritoneum 
may  be  wash^  out  antiseptically.  Should  this  not  be  practicable  through  the 
urethra,  then  lateral  perineal  cystotomy  should  be  done,  with  the  double  effect 
of  securing  perfect  drainage  and  enabling  the  Surgeon  to  wash  out  freely.  In 
all  cases  of  sub-peritoneal  wounds,  free  drainage  through  the  apertures  should 
be  practised.  If  they  are  blocked,  then  cystotomy  must  be  done.  The  con- 
stitutional treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  ordinary  principles  that  guide 
the  Surgeon  in  all  abdominal  wounds. 

Foreign  Bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  catheters,  tobacco-pipes,  pencils,  &c.,  are 
occasionally  met  ^vith  in  the  male  urinary  organs,  having  been  introduced 
through  the  urethra.  In  some  cases  they  are  soon  spontaneously  expelled. 
If  left  in  the  bladder  they  become  encrusted  with  phosphates,  and  thus  often 
become  the  nuclei  of  large  and  irregularly-shaped  calculi ;  hence  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  them  speedily.  This  may  occasionally  be  done  by  fortu- 
nately seizing  the  foreign  body  with  a  small  lithotrite  or  urethral  forceps  at 
one  end,  and  withdrawing  it  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis.  But  if  this 
procedure  be  unsuccessful,  it  must  be  cut  out.  This  is  more  safely  done  by 
the  median  than  by  the  lateral  operation  of  cystotomy. 

Bullets,  pieces  of  clothing,  &c.,  are  occasionally  lodged  in  the  bladder  in  gun- 
shot-wounds of  that  organ.  These  speedily  become  incrusted  with  phosphatic 
deposits,  and,  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  require  to 
l)c  removed  by  cystotomy,  an  operation  that  has  proved  very  successful  in 
these  cases,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  urinary 
organs.  Dixon  has  collected  from  various  works  the  details  of  fifteen  cases, 
in  which  balls,  that  had  either  primarily  entered  the  bladder,  or  had  found 
their  way  into  this  organ  by  abscess  or  ulceration  after  having  been  lodged 
in  the  neighl)Ourhood,  were  extracted  by  operation.  In  ten  of  these  cases 
the  result  was  successful ;  in  the  remaining  five  no  record  is  made  of  the 
termination.  In  the  Surgical  History  of  the  American  War,  twenty-one 
ciises  are  recorded  in  which  lithotomy  was  performed  for  the  extraction  of 
foreign  bodies,  or  traumatic  calculi.  Of  these  three  died,  the  result  in  one 
case  is  unknown,  and  the  rest  recovered.  In  thirteen  cases  the  missile  itself 
was  removed"  from  the  bladder ;  in  three,  a  splinter  of  bone  formed  the 
nucleus ;  in  one  the  stone  had  formed  round  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  in  another 
on  a  curl  of  hair  from  the  pnbes  ;  in  the  remaining  cases  soft  organic  matter 
of  doubtful  nature  formed  the  nucleus. 
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Arrow-heads  also  have  been  met  with  in  the  bladder.  There  is,  in  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  at  Washington,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  an  Indian  arrow- 
head which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  large  phosphatic  calculus. 

In  the  female  also,  various  foreign  bodies  are  occasionally  passed  np  the 
urethra,  and  slipping  from  the  fingers  are  lost  in  the  bladder.  Hair-piiw, 
bougies,  pencils,  pen-holders,  and  a  vast  variety  of  similar  objects  have  here 
been  met  with.  As  a  rule,  they  may  easily  be  extracted  through  the  urethra, 
which  should  be  expanded  by  a  proper  dilator. 

EuPTURB  OF  THE  Ureter. — Stanley  has  related  a  remarkable  case  in  which 
the  Ureter  was  ruptured  by  external  violence,  and  in  which  the  patient  re- 
covered ;  a  very  large  accumulation  of  fluid  forming  on  the  injured  side  of 
the  abdomen,  with  considerable  circumscribed  tumefaction  and  fluctnation, 
and  which  required  repeated  tapping.  In  another  case,  in  which  the  Pelvis 
of  the  Kidney  was  ruptured,  a  similar  collection  of  urine  took  place  within 
the  abdomen,  requiring  tapping  ;  as  much  as  six  pints  being  removed  at  one 
sitting.  On  examination  after  death,  which  occurred  in  the  tenth  week  from 
the  accident,  a  large  cyst  was  found  behind  the  peritoneum,  communicating 
with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

"Wounds  op  the  Organs  op  Generation  in  the  male  may  be  accidental, 
occasioned  by  sharp  instruments  or  gun-shot,  or  may  be  self-inflicted.  When 
invobing  only  the  integuments,  they  present  nothing  peculiar  and  do  not 
difibr  from  similar  wounds  in  other  situations,  except  in  the  great  reparative 
power  that  the  scrotal  and  penile  coverings  possess.  Even  when  the  whole  of 
the  skin  of  the  part  has  been  cut  or  torn  away,  the  organ  is  speedily  recovered. 
In  one  curious  case  under  my  care,  in  which  a  jealous  wife  had  unsuoccssfullr 
attempted  to  cut  oif  her  husband's  penis  with  a  carving-knife,  the  organ,  which 
had  had  the  whole  of  its  integuments  toni  off  from  the  root  forwards,  quickly 
became  covered  with  a  new  integument,  which  speedily  assumed  the  soft  and 
supple  character  natural  to  the  skin  of  these  parts. 

When  the  penis  is  more  deeply  woimded,  there  are  two  special  sources  of 
danger,  viz.,  haemorrhage,  and  wound  of  the  urethra.  The  haemorrhage  is 
usually  very  profuse.  If  it  proceed  from  a  distinct  arterial  trunk,  such  as  the 
dorsal  artery  or  that  of  a  corpus  cavcrnosum,  the  vessel  must  be  ligatured.  If 
it  occur  from  general  oozing  from  the  vascular  tissues  of  the  penis,  it  may  ht 
arrested  by  cold,  pressure,  or  astringents.  Pressure  is  best  applied  by  passing 
a  large  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  then  compressing  the  organ  against  this 
by  means  of  a  narrow  bandage  or  circular  strip  of  plaster. 

Injury  of  the  genital  organs  by  self -mutilation  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
cases  of  sexual  mania  or  melancholia.  In  some  cases  the  patient  has  cut  i*' 
one  testis ;  in  others,  the  penis ;  in  others,  again,  the  whole  of  the  cxtemAi 
sexual  organs.  Injuries  such  as  these  present  no  very  special  character,  and 
require  to  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles,  the  great  point  being  of  course 
to  restrain  the  haemorrhage  and  to  prevent  contraction  of  the  urethral  orificv. 

Urethra. — ^Wonncbi  of  the  Urethra  by  gunshot-injury,  or  sharp  instm- 
ments,  is  a  troublesome  accident,  on  account  of  the  liability  to  the  infiltniti<»n 
of  urine  and  ultimately  to  fistula.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  escape  «'f 
blood  from  the  meatus,  and  of  urine  from  the  wound.  The  TreaUnmt  consists 
in  the  introduction  of  a  gum-catheter,  which  should  be  tied  in ;  and  if  the 
edges  of  the  wound  be  clean  cut,  they  may  be  brought  together  by  interm[iced 
sutures.    The  catheter  should  not  be  kept  in  longer  than  is  necessary.    After 
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the  first  week,  the  patient  can  in  many  cases  be  taught  to  pass  a  soft 
instroment  for  himself  whenever  he  desires  to  pass  water. 

Lacaratioii  of  the  Urethra  is  immediately  attended  by  most  serious 
symptoms,  and  remotely  followed  by  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  very 
frequently  occurs  in  men  employed  in  building,  from  slipping  in  walking  across 
an  unfinished  floor,  in  such  a  way  as  to  fall  heavily  astride  upon  one  of  the 
joists.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  farrier,  kicked  in  the  perinseum  whilst  shoeing  a 
horse ;  and  it  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  as  a  consequence  of  injury  by  a 
fragment  of  bone  in  fr«acture  of  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium. 

In  all  forms  of  the  accident  it  is  almost  invariably  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  that  suffers.  In  a  violent  blow  in  the  perinseum  the  urethra  is 
forcibly  driven  upwards,  and  crushed  against  the  pubic  arch.  When  the 
laceration  occurs  from  a  fragment  of  bone  in  a  fracture,  it  is  usually  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  pelvis  is  forcibly  compressed,  and  gives  way  both  behind 
and  in  front  (Fig.  223).  The  outer  fragment  is  driven  across  the  middle 
line  in  the  perinseum,  and  thus  tears  the  urethra.  In  both  these  accidents 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  torn ;  it  is  impossible  that  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  could  be  lacerated  by  a  blow  in  the  perinseum 
while  it  remained  intact ;  and  in  the  fracture  it  is  torn  at  its  attachment  to 
the  pubic  arch  ;  consequently  if  urine  escapes  from  the  urethra  it  readily  finds 
its  way  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia. 

In  these  injuries  the  integuments  are  usually  untoni,  but  deeply  ecchymosed. 
The  extravasation  of  blood  is  often  considerable,  extending  into  the  scrotum, 
which  rapidly  swells  up  and  becomes  black.  It  may,  indeed,  be  very  serious, 
arising  in  some  cases  from  the  lacerated  structures  and  the  torn  superficial 
or  transverse  arteries  of  the  perinseum ;  in  other  instances  from  the  corpus 
si)ongio6um,  the  bulb,  or  the  artery  of  the  bulb.  In  all  cases  of  lacerated 
urethra,  blood  will  drip  from  the  orifice ;  and,  if  the  bulb  and  its  arteries  have 
l)een  torn,  the  haemorrhage  from  these  may  be  very  great,  a  pint  or  more  of 
blood  being  thus  rapidly  lost,  in  addition  to  great  accumulations  in  the 
periuasnm  and  scrotum,  distending  these  parts  with  coagula. 

In  consequence  of  the  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  the  canal  and 
the  compression  or  plugging  of  the  toni  part  by  coagula  of  extravasated 
bl<x)d,  the  urine  cannot  be  voided  and  the  bladder  gradually  fills.  If  the 
patient  attempt  to  empty  it,  only  a  few  drops  will  issue  from  the  urethral 
orifice;  but  he  will  be  seized  with  severe  burning,  smarting  pain  in  the 
perinasum,  and  the  ultimate  evils  of  the  injury  will  be  greatly  aggravated,  for, 
wherever  the  urine  i)enetrate8,  sloughing  of  areolar  tissue  will  invariably  and 
i-apidly  ensue.  There  is  this  great  ditt'ereuce  between  extravasation  of  urine 
from  ruptured  bladder  and  from  lacenited  urethra :  in  the  first  case  the  urine 
escapes  involuntarily  from  the  injured  organ ;  in  the  second  instance,  no  urine 
will  escape  from  the  torn  urethra,  unless  by  a  voluntary  expulsive  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  speedily  increased  by 
retention  of  urine  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  distension  of  the  bladder ; 
and  the  necessity  for  relief  thus  becomes  urgent,  lest  by  an  involuntary 
spasmodic  effort  the  urine  be  pumped  widely  into  the  already  broken  down 
areolar  tissue  of  the  perinseum  and  scrotum. 

The  pathology  and  symptoms  of  extravasation  of  urine  are  fully  described  ia 
the  Chapter  on  Stricture  of  the  Urethra.     (See  Vol.  II.) 

3  K  2 
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The  ultimate  results  of  a  lacerated  urethra  are  no  less  serious  than  the 
immediate  effects.  If  the  floor  only  of  the  urethra  have  been  lacerated, 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  canal  intact,  the  continuity  of  the 
urethra  will  not  be  lost,  but  a  permanent  traumatic  stricture  of  the  worst  kind 
will  ensue.  If  the  urethra  have  been  completely  torn  across,  or  slough  as  a 
result  of  the  injury,  obliteration  of  a  portion  of  the  canal  may  take  place,  and 
an  incurable  urinary  fistula  will  be  left  in  the  periuaeum. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  early  introduction  of  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder.  If  this  can  be  done  before  the  patient  has  made  an  attempt  to  pas 
his  urine,  much  of  the  iumicdiate  danger  of  the  case  may  lie  averted,  by  the 
prevention  of  urinary  infiltration.  The  catheter,  which  should  be  an  elastic 
one,  must  not  be  too  small ;  as  a  rule,  No.  8,  EngHsh  scale,  will  be  found  the 
most  convenient  size.  A  catheter  coud^  will  usually  pass  more  readily,  as  the 
point  is  kept  towards  the  roof  of  the  canal  which  usually  is  uninjured.  If 
this  do  not  enter  readily,  an  English  gum-elastic  catheter  on  a  stylette  bent  to 
a  proper  form,  various  angles  and  curves  being  tried  one  after  another,  wUl 
often  be  successfully  passed.  No  force  must  on  any  account  be  used  ;  there  is 
no  resisting  stricture  to  overcome ;  the  passage  is  free  enough  if  the  right  way 
in  be  found.  When  a  catheter  has  been  passed  it  must  be  left  in  for  about  a 
week.  It  should  not  be  plugged,  but  should  have  a  vulcanized  India-rubbir 
tube  attached,  so  that  the  urine  may  escape  as  fast  as  secreted.  If  any  hard- 
ness, throbbing,  or  other  sign  of  irritation  occur  in  the  perinaeum,  a  free  incision 
should  be  made  into  the  part,  so  as  to  afford  a  ready  outlet  for  urine  that 
may  have  been  effused.  If  the  Surgeon  find  it  impossible  to  introdnoe  a 
catheter  into  the  bladder,  the  urethra  being  torn  completely  across,  he  shouKi 
pass  it  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  then,  putting  the  x>&tient  in  the  positioii  for 
lithotomy,  make  a  free  incision  in  the  mesial  line  upon  the  point  of  the 
instrument,  so  as  to  make  an  opening  in  the  perinaeum  that  will  communicate 
with  the  deeper  portion  of  the  urethra ;  any  arteries  that  bleed  freely  should  be 
tied.  He  must  then  endeavour  to  pass  the  catheter  into  the  bladder,  throu^^h 
the  proximal  portion  of  the  injured  urethra.  This  is  often  extremely  diflScnlt. 
If  the  floor  of  the  urethra  only  have  been  torn,  it  may  be  accomplished  by 
keeping  the  point  of  the  catheter  well  against  the  upper  wall  of  the  canal ;  but 
if  the  urethra  have  been  completely  torn  across,  it  will  tax  all  the  skill  of  the 
Surgeon  to  direct  and  pass  the  instrument  into  the  vesical  end  of  the  canal. 
An  ingenious  plan  for  overcoming  the  difficuliy  in  such  cases  was  suggested  by 
T.  P.  Teale  (senior),  of  Leeds.  A  director  is  first  introduced  into  the  proximal 
end  of  the  opening  in  the  urethra,  and  over  it  a  dilator  is  passed ;  the  director 
being  then  withdrawn,  the  catheter  is  readily  introduced  through  the  dilator. 
Should  the  urine  become  extravasated,  the  Surgeon  must  follow  its  cotme  wi:h 
free  and  deep  incisions,  supporting  the  strength  of  the  patient  at  the  same 
time  by  a  due  allowance  of  stimulants  and  nourishment.  If,  when  the  urethra 
is  completely  torn  across,  a  catheter  cannot  be  passed,  and  the  urine  finds  a 
difficulty  in  escaping,  relief  not  being  afforded  by  the  perinaoal  incision,  and 
the  bladder  becoming  over-distended,  this  organ  should  be  tapped  through  the 
rectum,  in  the  way  that  will  be  described  when  we  come  to  speak  of  diseasti^ 
of  the  urinaiy  organs.  But  tapping  through  the  rectum  should  not  be  doco 
before  the  perinaeal  incision  is  made,  and  is  scarcely  ever  required  after. 

Yagika  and  REcrrM. — Fordign  Bodiaa  are  occasionally  thrust  foiriMy 
into  or  impacted  in  the  vagina  or  rectum.    When  a  foreign  body,  such  as  « 
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stick,  or  a  broom-handle,  or  the  leg  of  a  chair,  is  thrust  forcibly  up  the  rectum 
by  a  person  falling  on  it,  two  dangers  may  result — extensive  laceration  of  the 
sphincter  ani  and  the  perinaeum,  with  hsemorrhage,  or  transfixion  of  the  gut 
and  wound  of  the  peritoneum,  with  consecutive  inflammation  of  that  mem- 
brane, which  almost  invariably  terminates  fatally.  The  consequences  of  such 
an  injury  present  nothing  very  special,  and  require  to  be  treated  on  ordinary 
principles.  If  in  the  fall  the  foreign  body  have  been  forcibly  thrust  into  the 
vagina,  there  may  be  injury  to  the  bladder  or  peritoneum;  but  the  most 
common  source  of  danger  is  laceration  of  the  labium,  and  free  haemorrhage 
from  this  source.  I  have  several  times  seen  enormous  quantities  of  blood 
thus  lost.  This  haemorrhage  is  best  arrested  by  plugging  firmly  with  lint 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  and  by  the  pressure  of  a 
bandage. 

A  variety  of  things,  such  as  pieces  of  stick,  glass-bottles,  gallipots,  tumblers, 
4&C.,  have  been  introduced  into  and  impacted  in  these  canals.  Their  extraction 
is  often  very  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
over  and  around  them,  and  the  depth  to  which  they  have  been  pushed.  In 
order  to  remove  them,  the  use  of  lithotomy  or  necrosis  forceps  may  be  required. 
In  some  cases  the  foreign  body  produces  ulceration  into  the  bladder ;  and  it 
has  been  found  to  transfix  the  wall  of  the  canal  in  which  it  is  lodged,  and, 
by  penetrating  the  peritoneum,  has  speedily  occasioned  death.  A  remarkable 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  my  practice,  in  which  a  cedar  pencil,  five  inches 
long,  and  cut  to  a  point,  had  been  forced  up  by  the  patient  herself,  a  young 
woman,  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Here  it  transfixed  two  coils  of  the  small  intestine,  and  after  being  fixed  there 
for  eight  months,  I  extracted  it  by  an  incision  through  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  Ponpart's  ligament,  where  its  point 
was  engaged  in  the  fascia  transversalis.  It  had  occasioned  repeated  attacks  of 
I)eritonitis ;  and,  after  extraction,  death  resulted  from  that  cause. 

Laceration  of  the  PERiKiEUM. — ^The  perinaeum  is  occasionally  ruptured 
during  parturition.  The  extent  of  the  laceration  varies  greatly,  and  influences 
materially  the  ultimate  .issue  of  the  case.  In  some  cases  there  is  merely  a 
slight  rent  at  the  fourchctte ;  in  others,  the  whole  perinaeum  has  given  way 
as  far  as  the  sphincter  ani ;  in  a  third  case  the  sphincter  also  is  torn ;  and  in  a 
fourth  the  rent  has  extended  into  the  recto-vaginal  septum.  The  worst  cases 
are  those  in  which  the  pcrinaeum  has  been  torn,  and  the  recto-vaginal  septum 
destroyed  by  sloughing  from  prolonged  pressure  of  the  foetal  head.  In  such 
cases,  the  loss  of  soft  tissues  and  the  existence  of  dense  cicatricial  bands  render 
complete  union  by  operation  very  uncertain. 

The  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  is  of 
little  consequence.  It  is  as  easy  to  repair  a  perinaeum  that  has  been  lacerated 
for  ten  years,  as  for  ten  days.  A  very  serious  evil  arising  from  ruptured 
perinaeum  is  the  loss  of  support  to  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  the  consequent 
liability  to  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  or  of  the  vaginal  or  vesical  wall  giving  rise 
to  irritability  of  the  bladder.  When  the  sphincter  ani  or  the  recto-vaginal 
septum  has  given  way,  incontinence  of  fiaeoes  forms  the  most  troublesome 
symptom.  The  irequent  escape  of  small  quantities  of  semi-solid  or  liquid 
motions  must  not  be  mistaken  for  diarrhoea,  and  is  often  associated  with  the 
accumulation  of  hard  faecal  matter  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  and  the 
colon.    The  neighbouring  parts  are  from  this  cause  liable  to  excoriation ; 
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and  not  nnfrequentlj  the  rectal  mucooB  membrane  becomes  prolapsed  or 
hsemorrhoidal. 

The  operation  for  the  closure  of  ruptured  pcrinaeum  is  comparatively  modem. 
Although  it  had  been  done  in  France  by  Guillemeau  in  the  16th  century,  and 
by  Smeliie  in  this  country,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  until  Rouse* 
in  1884,  published  five  cases,  in  four  of  which  he  had  cfiPected  a  cure  by  means 
of  the  quilled  suture.  From  that  time  the  operation  took  its  place  in  surgery, 
and  has  now  been  i)erfectcd  and  simplified  by  Baker  Brown,  Emmett,  Bantock 
and  others. 

The  operation  may  be  done  at  two  distinct  periods  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  lacerations,  viz.,  immediately  or  remotely. 

The  immediate  operation  is  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  accideut.  It  is  performed  as  follows :—  The  patient  lying  in  the  obstetrir 
position,  the  vagina  is  to  be  plugged  with  a  sponge  having  a  string  attached. 
The  edges  of  the  fissure  are  then  cleaned  and  brought  together  carefully  with 
two  or  three  points  of  suture.  The  sponge  is  then  removed.  The  vagina  mn^t 
be  washed  out  thrice  daily  with  a  tepid  antiseptic  solution,  the  best  being 
Condy's  fluid  and  water,  or  a  concentrated  solution  of  boracic  acid.  Tlie 
urine  must  be  drawn  oflf  regularly.  The  sutures  may  be  removed  at  the  end 
of  a  week. 

The  remote  operation  consists,  in  chronic  cases,  of  a  plastic  procednre, 
having  for  its  object  the  bringing  together  and  the  union  by  adhesion  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  rent.  The  difficulty  of  this  operation  will  vary  accordin:: 
to  the  extent  of  the  laceration,  and  its  prospect  of  success  will  depend  <»n 
attention  to  several  points  in  its  performance  ;  but  also,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  plastic  procedures,  on  the  state  of  the  patient's  health.  This  shoald  l*e 
brought  up  to  the  best  possible  condition  before  the  Suigeon  proceeds  u^ 
operate.  AH  local  irritation  should  be  removed,  piles  or  prolapsus  ani  enred. 
and  the  parts  brought  into  as  healthy  a  state  as  possible. 

Operation  for  &nptnred  Perin»iim. — The  operation  as  performed  l»y 
Baker  Brown  is  thus  carried  out.  The  bowels  having  been  well  cleared  cmt^ 
the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy.  The  upper  wall  of 
the  vagina  being  held  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  a  "  duck-billed  "  specolam. 
the  edges  and  sides  of  the  rent  must  be  freely  and  deeply  pared  in  a  horse-shoe 
8ha)x),  so  as  leave  a  raw  surface  about  an  inch  in  width.  Most  SargeoiK 
prefer  the  scalpel  for  this  dissection,  but  some  use  the  scissors  as  being  more 
handy  and  followed  by  less  bleeding.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry 
the  paring  too  far  forwards  so  as  to  encroach  on  the  nymphse,  or  too  contract  I'd 
an  outlet  will  be  left  for  future  parturition.  Every  particle  of  mucous  membran'.* 
and  integumental  structure  must  be  removed  from  the  fissure,  and  if  the  recto- 
vaginal septum  is  implicated  special  care  must  be  taken  to  pare  the  upper 
angle  thoroughly.  Any  portion  of  these  structures  that  may  be  left  bdiind, 
however  minute,  will,  of  course,  be  an  obstacle  to  union,  and  will  either  com- 
pletely prevent  it  or  leave  a  fistulous  opening  at  its  site.  Brown  recom- 
mended that  the  sphincter  ani  should  then  be  freely  divided,  but  experieDc-e 
has  shown  that  this  is  not  necessary.  Three  quilled  sutures  (Fig.  84  s» 
should  then  be  passed  deeply  through  the  freshened  side  of  the  laocratioiu 
and  the  edges  brought  together  by  a  few  superficial  interrupted  6ntun*s. 
The  deep  sutures  are  best  introduced  by  long  naevus-necdles.  The  ono 
nearest  the  anus  sliould  be  passed  first;  and  if  the  recto-vaginal  acptum 
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be  iuTolrcd  in  the  runt,  it  must  be  dipped  into  but  not  passed  through  the 
frcehencd  Hiuface  of  this  port,  eo  as  to  draw  it  well  fonturds  and  against  the 
new  pcrinatum.    The  sutures  should  be  iutrodnced  at  a  distAnce  of  one  inch 
from  the  cut  edge,  should  pass  about  thrce-qnartere  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
be  brought  out  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  distance  from  the  freshened 
anrfaccs  as  that  at  which  they  entered.    The  great  dif&cultj  in  this  operation 
will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  remoral  of  the  mucous  membrane  &om  the 
apertnie  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  and  in  bringing  it«  edges  together.     In 
pioportion   to  the  loss  of  substance  that  has  occurred,  this  difficnlty  will 
increase.     Sometimes  a  narrow  band,  the  result  of  some  previous  inefTectual 
attempt  at  union,  will  be  found  to  stretch  across  the  gap  at  the  verge  of  the 
anuB.     This   shonid  not   be  retained, 
as  it  will  be  greatly  in  the  way  of  the 
operator,  and  useless  as  far  as  after- 
union  is  concerned. 

The  best  material  for  the  deep  sutures 
is  thick  silver  wire  or  silkworm  gut, 
and  the  simple  suture  is  now  preferred 
to  the  quilled.  The  superficial  sutores 
may  be  of  fine  silver  wire. 

Baker  Brown's  method  gives  very 
good  results  in  simple  cases,  but  is  less 

raccesHful  in  those  in  which  the  septum     F,g.  Ma._op™iim  for  u«nt<d  ¥tA^^. 
is   extensively  torn.      In  these  cases 

the  operation  recommended  by  Bantock  will  be  found  to  give  better  results. 
It  combines  the  more  recent  improvements  of  Emmett,  Thomas,  Le  Fort  and 
other  workers  in  this  field  of  Surgery,  and  differs  in  some  very  important 
respecU  from  Baker  Brown's.  In  the  first  place,  the  raw  surface  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  being  about  one  inch  deep  posteriorly,  and  tapering  off 
towards  the  nympha;.  When  the  scptom  is  torn  a  flap  of  mucous  mcmbTsne 
a  qnarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  width  is  raised  on  each  side  with  the  base 
away  from  the  middle  line,  hoth  from  the  v^nal  mid  rectal  edges  of  the  raw 
nirface.  A  sufficient  number  of  fine  carbolizcd  catgut-sutures  are  then  in- 
troduced in  such  a  way  that  when  they  are  tightened  they  shall  bring  the  raw 
snr^Kes  of  the  small  rectal  flaps  into  close  contact,  the  f^  edges  of  the  flaps 
looking  into  the  rectnm.  The  deep  perinieal  sutures  are  then  passed  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  ^in  in  front  of  the  anus,  carried  into  the 
recto-vaginal  septum,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  emerges,  then  immediately  re- 
introduced BO  as  to  leave  none  visible,  and  brought  out  on  the  opposite  side  at 
a  point  corresponding  to  that  of  entry.  These  stitches  should  not  be  qnilled, 
and  the  best  material  to  use  is  strong  silkworm  gut  (such  as  is  used  in  salmon 
fishing).  A  sufficient  nomber  of  fine  stitches  are  then  introduced  in  the 
vaginal  flaps  in  the  same  way  as  has  already  been  done  in  rectal  flaps.  The 
sutures  are  then  drawn  tight,  beginning  with  those  in  the  rectum,  and  ending 
with  those  in  the  vagina.  Finally,  a  sufficient  number  of  superficial  inter- 
rupted stitches  are  introduced  in  the  skin  between  the  deep  sutures.  The  ends 
of  all  the  sutures  are  cut  short.  Bantock,  following  Marion  Sims,  Emmett 
and  others,  does  not  divide  the  sphincter  ani.  This  operation  has  undoubtedly 
established  an  advance  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  ruptured  perinicum.  The 
simple  or  unirritating  sutures  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  quilled,  which 
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not  only  occasioned  much  pain,  bnt  led  to  sloaghing  and  consequent  weak 
union.  So  also  the  abandonment  of  the  division  of  the  sphincter  ani  has 
materially  lessened  the  severity  of  the  operation. 

Success  will,  to  a  great  extent,  depend  on  the  attention  bestowed  on 
the  after'treatmmty  the  mode  of  conducting  which  has  been  laid  down  with 
much  precision  by  B.  Brown.  The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  are 
the  following.  Immediately  after  the  operation,  a  fall  dose  of  opium  shoald 
be  given,  followed  by  a  grain  once  or  twice  a  day,  so  as  to  arrest  all  intestinal 
action.  The  patient  should  be  laid  on  her  side,  and  the  water  must  be  drawn 
off  three  or  four  times  a  day  by  means  of  a  catheter.  It  is  better  not  to  tie  a 
catheter  into  the  bladder  as  it  is  apt  to  cause  cystitis,  and  a  little  urine  often 
leaks  out  beside  it,  and  by  dribbling  over  the  raw  edges  may  prevent  union. 
All  haemorrhage  should  be  thoroughly  arrested  before  the  surfaces  are  brought 
together  ;  but  should  any  oozing  occur  afterwards  it  is  best  controlled  by  ice 
in  the  vagina.  The  deep  sutures  should  not  be  so  tight  as  to  cause  ulceration. 
They  must  be  carefully  looked  to,  and  if  they  are  causing  no  irritation  they 
may  be  left  for  six  days  or  a  week.  If  suppuration  be  set  up  along  their  track 
they  must  be  at  once  taken  out.  The  superficial  sutures  may  be  left  in  for 
eight  or  ten  days  if  they  are  of  silver  wire.  The  catgut  stitches  in  the  rectam 
and  vagina  do  not  require  removal,  as  they  ultimately  melt  away.  Before  the 
stitches  are  removed,  I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  keep  the  part  covered 
mth  collodion.  When  the  stitches  are  removed,  even  if  very  imperifect  union  is 
found  to  have  taken  place,  all  hope  of  a  cure  need  not  be  abandoned.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  on  her  side  and  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  it  often 
happens  that  those  parts  which  have  not  united  by  the  first  intention  become 
soundly  healed  by  granulation.  When  the  sutures  are  removed  a  pad  of  dry 
lint  supported  by  a  T-bandage  should  be  applied.  When  the  recto-vaginal 
septum  has  been  implicated,  the  bowels  should  not  be  aUowed  to  act  for  ai 
least  ten  or  twelve  days,  lest  the  freshly  united  surfaces  be  torn  through. 
They  are  then  best  relieved  by  a  large  olive  oil  enema.  When  the  perineum 
only  has  been  the  seat  of  laceration,  they  may  be  allowed  to  act  eariier. 
During  the  whole  of  the  treatment,  the  patient's  strength  must  be  BUf^rted 
by  abundant  nourishment;  and  scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  parts,  by  frequent  syringing  with  an  antiseptic  lotion,  and 
the  application  of  finely-carded  dry  wool. 

Plastic  operations  of  this  kind  should  not  be  performed  unless  the  patient 
be  in  a  good  state  of  health,  that  there  may  be  a  good  prospect  of  immediate 
union.  The  success  of  the  case  will  at  last  depend  mainly  on  the  extent  of 
laceration,  or  rather  of  loss  of  substance,  in  the  recto- vaginal  s^tnm.  If  this 
be  uninjured,  or  merely  notched  as  it  were,  there  will  be  but  little  dilBcnlty 
experienced  in  effecting  a  cure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  wall  be  deeply 
lacerated,  or,  still  worse,  if  a  portion  of  it  have  sloughed  away,  the  greateit 
difficulty  may  result  in  effecting  union  ;  and  in  such  untoward  drcnmstanoes 
it  may  happen,  that  the  perinaeum  unites,  but  that  a  fistulous  opening  is  stiU 
left  in  the  recto- vaginal  wall,  requiring  afature  plastic  operation  for  its  doeore 
(vide  Chapter  LXVII.). 
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The  death  of  a  part  of  the  body  is,  in  surgical  language,  termed  IKortilL- 
catLon  or  Oaagrene.  In  pathological  language  the  term  Vaorosis  is 
applied  to  local  death  generally,  in  whatever  part  or  tissue  it  occurs ;  but  in 
surgical  practice  it  is  customary  to  confine  it  to  affections  of  the  bones  or 
cartilages  :  when  limited  to  the  soft  tissues  of  a  limb  it  is  spoken  of  as  Spha- 
Mlatioii;  and  when  accompanied  by  ulceration,  it  is  called  BUmghhkg. 
Many  other  varieties  of  gangrene  are  recognized  by  Surgeons.  Like  all  other 
diseases,  it  may  be  Aente  or  Chzonie  in  its  duration.  As  the  parts  aflfected 
are  moist  and  swollen,  or  dry  and  shrivelled,  it  may  be  divided  into  the  IKoist 
and  the  Dsy  or  IKvnuiiifiad  gangrene  ;  so  again,  according  to  its  cause,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  tBIpgntaaaona  or  Traumatic;  and  very  frequently,  it  is  arranged 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  cause  under  the  denominations  of  CUnuititiitional 
and  ZooaL  Besides  these,  various  Bpeoifio  forms  of  the  disease  are  met  with, 
which  will  require  special  consideration. 

Local  Signs. — Whatever  form  the  gangrene  may  assume,  certain  local 
phenomena  are  common  to  all  varieties.  The  part  becomes  colder  than 
natural,  the  temperature  falling  to  that  of  the  external  air.  The  sensibility  of 
the  part  is  lost.  It  may  be  touched,  pricked,  or  cut  without  feeling.  In  some 
cases  the  sensibility  is  greatly  increased  just  before  gangrene  sets  in,  intense 
agonizing  pain  of  a  burning  or  neuralgic  character  being  experienced,  which 
soon  gives  way  to  complete  insensibility.  The  natural  function  of  the  affected 
parts  are  abolished.  Thus  the  muscles  no  longer  contract,  and  all  motion  of 
the  part  itself  ceases.  It  may  be  moved  by  muscles  from  a  distance,  as  a 
mortified  toe  mi^t  be  moved  by  the  nnaffected  flexors  or  extensors,  but  it  has 
no  independent  power  of  motion.  The  changes  that  subsequently  take  place 
in  the  tissues  of  the  gangrenous  part  are  of  two  kinds,  giving  rise  to  the 
division  of  gangrene  into  dry  and  motsL  In  the  moist  variety  of  gangrene 
death  of  the  part  takes  place  while  Ihe  tissues  are  engorged  with  blood,  either 
from  inflammation  or  from  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the  veins  or 
capillaries.  In  this  form  the  skin  of  the  mortified  part  becomes  discoloured, 
usuaUy  greyish  or  greenish,  the  cuticle  separates,  and  when  pressed  upon 
obliquely  slides  away  under  the  finger,  leaving  the  moist  and  slippery  cutis 
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exposed.  The  colour  gradually  darkens  to  a  dull  purplish  greenish  Wl 
mottled  in  patches  with  reddirfi-brown  spots;  and  after  a  time  there  L* in 
odour  of  putrescence  evolved,  very  commonly  with  an  cmphTOmatous  cw^i- 
ling  from  evolution  of  gas  in  the  tissues  of  the  part.  This  shows  ihi: 
putrefactive  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  tissa^ 
The  dry  variety  of  gangrene  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  some  obstrnction  li- 
the supply  of  blood  to  the  part,  so  that  at  the  time  it  sets  in  the  tissoescoiiUi: 
less  blood  than  natural.  In  it  the  colour  is  often  at  first  of  a  pale  tallcflj- 
white,  with  a  mottled  appearance  in  parts.  The  skin  soon  shrivels,  becf©p 
dry,  homy,  and  semi-transparent,  and  eventually  assumes  a  brown  vrinkk 
appearance  ;  in  other  cases  the  gangrenous  i)art  is  brown,  dry,  and  shiiTvlltd 
from  the  very  first. 

These  characteristic  signs  of  gangrene,  although  they  may  in  some  esse? 
follow  very  rapidly  on  the  loss  of  vitality,  are  in  fact  consecutive  to  it,  ;.'j- 
indicate  more  than  the  simple  death  of  the  part ;  they  are  proofs  of  pcBt- 
scence  having  set  in,  as  well  as  of  death  having  occurred. 

CoNSTiTUTioxAL  SYMPTOMS. — ^Thcse  vaiy  greatly.  When  the  disease  i^ 
strictly  local,  affecting  a  part  of  but  limited  extent,  and  perhaps  of  no  stet: 
importance  to  the  economy,  they  are  not  very  strongly  marked.  It  howvTt:. 
the  gangrene,  although  limited,  implicate  important  organs,  as  a  knudde " 
intestine  for  example,  marked  symptoms  declare  themselves. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  condition  may  be,  the  full  in\'a8ion  of  i^s 
gangrene,  if  it  affect  any  considerable  extent  of  tissue  or  any  important  or> 
is  always  attended  by  great  depression  of  the  system.  In  such  cas»  tJK  ccas- 
tenance  is  dull  and  anxious  and  the  pulse  feeble,  quick,  and  easily  eompressl*:: 
the  tongue  is  brown,  and  the  lips  and  teeth  loaded  with  sordes.  In d-^ 
gangrene  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  aggravated  in  some  ca^  '' 
absorption  of  the  products  of  the  imhealthy  inflammation  from  whicb  i- 
death  of  the  part  has  resulted,  and  in  others  of  the  products  of  putrefaC"^ 
from  the  decomposing  slough.  Death  may  in  fact  occur  from  this  caose  it! 
all  the  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning.  In  dry  gangrene  these  sympUiie  ^"^ 
usually  much  less  marked.  When  gangrene  affects  an  internal  oRafl"* 
depression  is  always  very  great,  and  the  special  symptoms  will  vary  ^  ^'  '^ 
pait  affected. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  gangrene  are  predisposing  and  tfrnnedkii,  Any- 
thing that  tends  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  must  neceasirilj  ^^^^- 
them  into  a  state  in  which  a  comparatively  slight  injury  may  cause  their  deal 
These  conditions  have  already  been  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  ififijr- 
mation  (p.  159).  The  predisposing  causes  of  inflammation,  when  atfc. 
more  powerfully,  predispose  to  gangrene. 

Xminediate  Causes  of  Oaagrene. — These  may  be  divided  thus  .-— 

I.  Causes  acting  prixnarily  by  azrest  of  the  CSrciilatioiB.— The»^  ^ 
again  be  di\'ided  into  : — 

(a.)  Arrest  of  the  Supply  of  Arterial  Blood  to  a  part. — ^This  is  a  l-cci 
cause  of  gangrene.     It  may  be  produced  by  accident,  or  by  ligatnre  or  r±' 
am'gical  operation,  or  by  thrombosis  or  embobsm  of  the  arteries. 

(h.)  Obstruction  of  Oie  Circulation  through  a  part. — This  is  seWoffiar"' 
mary  cause  of  gangrene,  and  as  such  arises  only  from  pressure  either  tv 
within,  as  from  the  growth  of  a  tumour,  or  from  without,  as  in  tbe  fonsii- 
of  bed-sores  or  sloughs  beneath  splints.    Obstruction  to  the  capitoiroKS' 
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lation  neoGssarilj  accompanies  all  acute  inflammations,  and  often  forms  an 
important  clement  in  the  production  of  ^n^ne ;  but  in  inflammation  it  is 
not  a  primary  cause,  being  secondary  to  the  damage  done  to  the  tissues  directly 
bj  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

(c.)  Obstruction  to  the  Betum  of  Venous  Blood  from  a  pari, — This  seldom 
fonns  a  sole  cause  of  gangrene,  even  when  important  veins  are  occluded  by 
fhmmhosis  or  pressure.  As  an  accessory  cause,  it  frequently  aids  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gangrene,  when  the  main  artery  is  obstructed  at  the  same  time. 

(d.)  Dimitiiehed  Vis  a  Tergofrom  extreme  weakness  of  the  hearts  action, ^^ 
This  is  a  powerful  accessory  cause  when  there  is  any  obstruction  either  to  the 
uterial  flow  or  to  the  venous  return.  It  may  result  from  extreme  debility 
Tom  fever  or  from  starvation.  The  gangrene  tliat  accompanies  ergot-poison- 
Bg  is  supposed  to  be  due  partly  to  relaxation  of  the  veins  by  which  a  large 
(uantity  of  blood  is  withdrawn  ftx)m  the  circulation,  and  partly  to  weakness 
i  the  heart's  action.  Great  loss  of  blood  may  in  the  same  way  aid  in  pro- 
aciiig  gangrene. 

2.  Causes  aeting  direetly  on  the  Tissues  : — 

(a.)  Traumatic  Causes, — ^The  production  of  gangrene  by  mechanical 
iolence,  heat  and  cold,  and  caustic  fluids  has  already  been  fully  discussed 
Q(J  needs  no  further  notice  here. 

^h.)  Causes  giving  rise  to  acute  inflammation, — Any  acute  inflammation, 
(  already  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  inflammation,  may  terminate  in 
inioH^ne,  if  the  irritant  which  causes  it  is  of  sufiicient  intensity  or  the  tissues 
^m  which  it  acts  are  of  abnormally  low  vitality. 

In  certain  forms  of  specific  infective  inflammation  gangrene  forms  the 
incipal  characteristic  of  the  process,  as  in  hospital  gangrene,  cancrum  oris, 
rhuncle,  malignant  pustule,  and  spreading  traumatic  gangrene. 
Amongst  the  causes,  some  are  Constitutional,  others  Local,  in  their  action. 
h<*e  forms  of  gangrene  are  said  to  be  constitutional  which  arise  from  obstruc- 
'>n  of  the  circulation  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  heart  and  vessels. 
y  constitutional  state  also  forms  frequently  an  important  predisposing 
a^e  of  gangrene  in  cases  in  which  the  immediate  cause  is  local.  Bright*s 
^ease  and  diabetes  are  amongst  the  most  frequent  conditions  which  act  in 
is  way.  Those  varieties  of  gangrene  are  local  which  arise  from  injuries  of 
kinds,  whether  applied  to  the  part  itself,  or  to  the  main  artery  leading  to 
}>r  its  ligature  or  wound. 

llie  forms  of  gangrene  which  arise  from  traumatic  causes,  have  been 
eady  described  in  pre\ious  chapters  (see  pp.  818,  810)  ;  while  those  that 
fe  from  obstructed  circulation  to  or  through  a  part,  or  that  take  the  form 
^fKHrific  disease,  are  left  for  consideration  here. 

lAxoRRNE  FROM  Arrbst  OF  THE  SUPPLY  OP  ARTERIAL  Blood. — Whenever 
art  of  the  body  is  deprived  of  its  proper  supply  of  blood,  mortification  may 
ne.  Most  commonly,  when  the  principal  trunk  of  an  artery  is  obstructed, 
collateral  circulation  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  part ;  but, 
tild  this  be  interfered  with,  gangrene  occurs  frt)m  the  simple  deprivation  of 
k].  Indeed,  the  sudden  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  system 
<'rally  may  occasion  the  death  of  some  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  in 
rh  the  circulation  is  naturally  most  languid.  Thus  Sir  B.  Brodie  relates 
<-i\sic  of  a  dmnken  man,  who,  being  bled  to  an  inordinate  extent,  was  seized 
1  gangrene  of  both  feet. 
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<  )b8Cmction  to  the  flow  of  blood  throagh  the  arteries  may  be  occasioned 
ny  two  primary  sets  of  causes : — a,  from  injury  or  operation,  as  wonnd  or 
lii^auire  of  the  main  tnmk  ;  6,  from  disease,  as  by  thrombosis  or  by  emboHm: 
l)v  cakiftcaiicn,  and  subsequent  occlusion  of  the  vessel.  Gangrene  from  arteml 
obstruction  varies  materially  in  its  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment, 
according  as  it  arises  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes.  When  the  obstne- 
tion  is  seated  in  the  arteries  alone,  the  gangrene  will  be  of  the  dry  kind ;  bni 
if  there  is  also  an  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  through  the  veins,  tbtr 
disease  will  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  the  moist  variety. 

a.  A  limb  gangrenous  in  consequence  of  the  Ligature  or  Wonad  of  iti 
Mltta  Arisry,  without  any  other  injury  to  the  vascular  system,  becomes  cold, 
feels  heavy,  and  loses  its  sensibiliiy ;  at  the  same  time  it  assumes  a  doll  tallovT- 
white  colour,  mottled  with  greyish  or  brownish  streaks.  This  state  of  tfaiiiS^ 
is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  lower  extremity.  In  a  short  time  the  pallid  coke: 
is  lost,  the  part  becoming  brown  or  blackish ;  the  int^uments  of  the  Ui 
become  semi-transparent  and  homy-looking  where  they  are  stretched  \^ 
the  tendons  of  the  instep,  and  the  part  presents  a  shrivelled  appearance. 
This  form  of  gangrene  may  invade  the  whole  of  the  lower  limb,  but  v».^ 
commonly  is  limited  to  the  foot,  stopping  either  just  above  the  ankle,  or  if  mt 
there,  immediately  below  the  knee,  as  Guthrie  has  observed  ;  the  arrest  takins 
place  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  spots,  on  account  of  the  greater  freedom  t 
the  collateral  circulation  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  limb.  If  anj  of  tb^ 
large  venous  trunks  become  obstructed  or  otherwise  implicated,  so  that  dt 
return  of  blood  through  them  is  interfered  with  at  the  same  time  th&t  ^t 
supply  by  the  arteries  is  arrested,  the  limb  generally  assumes  a  greenish^ib' 
colour,  and  rapidly  runs  into  putre&ction.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  hapjas 
that  sloughs  of  the  integument  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  form,  ^\J^^'- 
the  limb  generally  preserves  its  vitality.  The  treatment  of  these  fonos 
gangrene,  which  are  strictly  local,  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  An^ 
of  Arterial  Haemorrhage. 

(6.)  Gangrene  may  occur  from  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  throni,'h  it 
artery  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  This  is  the  vesi^ 
that  is  conunonly  called  spontatuous. 

Spontaneous  gangrene  is  termed  Senile  when  it  occurs  in  old  peopled 
consequence  of  the  arteries  becoming  rigid  and  their  calibre  narroved  ^ 
Atheroma  or  Calcificatiou  of  tkeir  Coats.  The  pathology  of  these  aJfei-tk^ 
of  the  arteries  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Chapter  on  Diseases  <»f  -•• 
Blood-vessels  in  Volume  II.    It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  effect  ' 
these  changes  is  to  render  the  arteries  unable  to  maintain  the  proper  cac^' 
tion  of  blood  through  the  limb,  and  further  from  the  roughening  of  the  inj^' 
coat  to  predispose  to  thrombosis,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  deposit  of  fibrin  ^; 
which  the  vessel  may  become  completely  obliterated.    The  want  of  a  tr 
supply  of  arterial  blood  in  these  cases  is  owing  not  only  to  the  diseased  «a*=^ 
of  the  arteries,  but  also  in  a  great  measure  to  the  weak  propnlsiTe  pcw^* 
the  heart,  and  the  consequent  feebleness  of  the  circulation  eqiedaOy  thn«-^ 
the  lower  limbs.    When  the  circulation  is  so  far  interrupted  as  to  ^*; 
the  nutrition  of  the  limb,  the  following  premomtory  symptoms  are  cim^^ 
A  sensation  of  weight  in  the  limb,  with  coldness,  itching,  and  tingling  in  i- 
feet,  and  cramps  in  the  calves,  is  complained  of,  and  the  circnlation  vf  ^ 
part  is  habitually  defective,  the  pulsation  of  the  tibials  being  fsouc^  P^ 
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cepti'blc.  In  eome  eases  cataneous  ulcerations  ensue.  These  symptoms 
cummnnly  exist  for  &  considerable  length  of  time  before  gangrene  actually 
cornea  on,  and  should  always  be  looked  upon  with  ansiety  in  old  people. 
Wheu  the  circulation  becomes  arrested  frMn  the  conjoined  infinences  of 
diminished  cardiac  power  and  arterial  obstructiou,  gangrene  in- 
evitably results.  It  is  met  with  in  the  lower  extremities  of 
people  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  the  tendency  to  it 
increases  as  age  advances. 

Senile  gangrene  may  set  in  in  different  ways.  In  many 
instanos  it  commences  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause. 
The  toes  and  foot  simply  shrivel,  without  any  sign  of  local 
iufliimmation  and  with  but  little  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  part  that  is  destroyed  becomes  black,  dry,  and  shmnken, 
resembb'ng  in  appearance  the  limb  of  a  mummy :  hence  the 
chaoge  is  often  termed  Kuuaifloation  (Fig.  350).  The 
toes  often  look  like  the  shrivelled  skins  of  ovur-ripe  or  sncked- 
out  black  grapes.  ThLt  form  of  gangrene  is  usnally  due  to 
the  complete  occlusion  of  a  previously  diseased  arteiy  by 
thrombosis. 

In  other  cases  the  gangrene  is  the  immediate  result  of  some 
shght  inflammation  accidentally  induced,  as  from  the  excoria- 
tion prodncedbyatigbt  boot,  or  from  a  trivial  wound  in  catting 
a  com  or  toe-nail.     In  these   cases  the  slight  injury,  whiuh 
in  healthy  tissues  would  be  iharmless,  causes  the  formation  of  a 
small  slough.     This  decomposes,  and  the  products  of  pntre- 
facton  acting  on  the  surrounding  tissues,  give  rise  to  a  spreading 
inflammation,  which,  owing  to  the  greatly  di- 
minished vitality  of   the   part,   terminates  in 
gangrene,  and   the  process  thus    started  may 
spread  ahnost  indeflnitely.     In  other  instances, 
aguiii,  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  more  acute 
eyroptoms.     The  whole  foot  becomes  swollen, 
(edematous,  and  red  ;  inflammation,  apparently 
of  a  gouty  character,  being  set  up  in  it. 

The  gangrene  may  at  first  affect  only  one  toe, 
or    it  may   fi-om  the   commencement  involve 
;   several  toes.     It   most   generally   begins  as  a 
'"'  *''Tb*    I'^p'''  '^^  blackish-red  spot  on  the  side  of  one  of 
Tirr..u.'i.«i..     the  toes,  usually  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe ; 
this  spot  may  be  surronnded  by  an  inflamed 
reola.   and   accompanied    by    much   smarting  and   bnming 
sin  of  a  paroxysmal  character ;  it  spreads  by  gradually  in-  '^l'i.^ii7-*"Ki° 
olving  the  inflamed  areola,  which  continues  to  extend  in  pro-     LTf".!'.''  ^™" 
I'rtion  as  the  gangrene  progresses.    The  pain,  which  is  often 
f  the  raoBt  intents;  character,  gubsides  when  the  gangrene  becomes  complete. 
In  whichever  way  the  gangrene  commences  the  affection  gradually  creeps 
p  ihc   limb,   invading  perhaps  one  toe  aft^r  another,  involving  the  lustep 
t'ig.  ^{50},  or  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  heel;  and  unless  it  terminate  by  the 
imuition  of  tlie  line  of  demai'cation,  or  death  put  an  end  to  the  patient's 
ifferings,  it  may  extend  Dp  the  ankle  or  leg.     In  other  instances,  the  gangrene 
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being  limited  to  a  small  extent,  as  to  the  toes  only,  the  patient  may  reooTer 
with  the  loss  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with  the  mode  of  invasion.  In  ft* 
inflammatory  form  there  is  usually  considerable  constitutional  disturbasoe 
with  elevation  of  temperature  at  first,  subsequently  sinking  into  marked 
depression  with  subnormal  temperature  as  the  patient  becomes  poisoned  br 
absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction ;  and  the  disease  may  tha&  ofi^ 
prove  fatal  in  from  a  month  to  six  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  drjfon&of 
gangrene,  I  have  known  the  disease  to  continue  with  very  little  constitotiuiu! 
disturbance  for  more  than  twelve  months,  slowly  creeping  on  daring  that 
time.  In  all  forms  of  spontaneous  gangrene  there  is  a  marked  improvemeoi 
in  the  constitutional  state  as  soon  as  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  foms 
between  the  dead  and  living  tissues. 

The  thin  skin  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg  at  its  middle  and  lower  M 
is  apt  to  fall  into  a  state  of  gangrene  in  old  people  as  the  result  of  very  slids 
injuries,  and  occasionally  without  any  obvious  external  cause.  In  these  cm& 
a  bleb  forms  which  on  breaking  leaves  a  slough  which  gradually  dries,  becuSKs 
black  and  extends  as  the  neighbouring  pores  are  killed  by  a  process  of  painM 
inflammation. 

Diabetes  in  old  people  is  a  fertile  cause  of  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  u^^ 
and  feet.  Li  diabetes-gangrene  the  disease  usually  begins  with  a  hm  \^ 
which  forms  on  the  under  surface  of  the  foot  or  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  uis. 
This  bleb  contains  fluid  which  speedily  becomes  turbid,  and  is  surronnded  i? 
a  dusky  purple  areola.  From  this  the  disease  slowly  spreads,  and,  unless  rk 
diabetes  can  be  checked,  may  largely  invade  and  destroy  the  foot  ^."Q^ 
degeneration  of  the  arterial  tissues  have  taken  place  in  these  diabetic  oi^ 
senile  gangrene  of  the  most  intractable  character  will  ensue. 

Tlironibosis  of  an  axtery  (Fig.  849)  occurs  only  as  a  consequence  uf  p 
vious  disease  of  its  inner  coat,  so,  although  it  is  frequently  the  immediate  catt 
of  gangrene,  by  obstructing  an  atheromatous  or  otherwise  diseased  vessel  it  -^ 
never  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease. 

Embolism  is  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of  gangrene.  An  emi)olisiii 
solid  body,  which,  having  entered  the  circulation,  is  carried  onwards  ^^- 
blood-stream  until  it  lodges  in  some  vessel  which  is  too  narrow  to  aDow  ii  '^^ 
pass.  Emboli,  if  of  any  size,  almost  invariably  lodge  at  the  point  at  whici* 
main  trunk  bifurcates  or  gives  off  a  large  branch.  If  very  small  thty  wj 
pass  on  into  the  capillaries,  causing  capillary  embolism.  When  anemK%s» 
has  lodged  in  an  artery,  a  clot  forms  upon  it,  reaching  as  high  as  the  i"^ 
branch  above  the  point  of  obstruction.  Fibrin  which  lias  been  deposited  npc 
a  diseased  part  of  a  large  vessel,  or  in  a  fusiform  aneurism,  and  vtfew'j'> 
from  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  form  the  most  common  soQirtf'' 
embolism  in  the  systemic  arteries ;  but  occasionally  a  fragment  of  a  iqe-^' 
which  has  penetrated  the  coats  of  a  large  artery  may  be  washed  awar  inw  tij. 
blood-stream  and  form  an  embolus. 

Gangrene  from  embolism  is  most  conmion  in  the  lower  limb,  and  u- 
bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  the  usual  place  at  which  the  embi  '* 
lodges.  If  it  be  so  small  as  to  pass  into  one  of  the  tibials,  the  ciivul^tiVi  i 
maintained  by  the  unobstructed  artery,  and  gangrene  does  not  occur,  t^^* 
grene  from  embolism  is,  however,  also  met  with  in  the  upper  limb.  In  ^^ 
cases  the  gangrene  developes  suddenly,  the  whole  of  the  parts  depiyt"-^  "^ 
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blood  perishing  simnltaneouslj,  there  being  no  tendency  for  the  mischief  to 
spread ;  pulsation  ceases  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  obstructed  artery, 
and  intense  superficial  pain  is  felt  in  the  limb,  ceasing  after  about  a  week. 
The  limb  is  at  first  pale,  but  soon  undergoes  the  characteristic  changes  in 
colour,  when  decomposition  commences.  The  gangrene  is  always  of  the  dry 
variety.  In  the  leg,  as  Billroth  points  out,  the  foot  soon  becomes  mummified, 
while  near  the  line  of  demarcation  the  parts  remain  more  moist.  The  line  of 
demarcation  forms  in  these  cases  immediately  below  the  knee.  Gangrene 
from  embolism  may  prove  fatal  from  septic  poisoning  before  any  attempt  can 
be  made  by  nature  to  separate  the  mortified  part.  After  death,  the  affected 
vessel  is  found  firmly  plugged  by  the  embolus,  above  which  is  a  dense  coagulum 
reaching  as  high  as  the  next  branch. 

The , accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  351)  represents  the  bifurcation  of  the 
"ommon  femoral  artery  occupied  by  a  fibrinous  plug,  taken  from  a  man  aged 
•)'i,  who  died  of  gangrene  of  the  left  leg.  In  this  case  the  patient,  after 
recovering  fix)m  rheumatic  endocarditis,  whilst  straining  at  stool,  suddenly  felt 
m  left  leg  tingle  painfuUy,  then  become  numb  and  cold.  The 
jrealation  in  it  ceased,  and  gangrene  speedily  supervened, 
vhich  extended  as  high  as  the  knee.  Death  followed  ampu- 
ation  of  the  limb.  Here  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  sadden  supervention  of  gangrene  was  the  result  of  obstruc- 
ion  to  the  arterial  circulation  of  the  lower  extremity,  con- 
equent  on  the  detachment  of  a  vegetation  from  the  valves  of 
he  heart,  and  its  arrest  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  femoral 
rtery. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  of  spontaneous  grangrene  just 
escribed,  some  other  rarer  forms  are  occasionally  met  ^nth. 
'on  Winiwarter  has  described  a  peculiar  form  of  overgrowth  Fig.s5i.--ob«truc 
I  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  inner  coat  of  both  arteries  and  Art«r>'atitM  si- 
tins  (endarteritis  and  endophlebitis  proliferans)  by  which  Ki!S>hw  nnfi  S^ 
heir  lumen  becomes  obliterated.  Thrombi  are  formed  in  the  Si""*^  ^*^"'" 
Sected  vessels,  and  these  become  organized  and  penetrated  by 
cw  vessels,  as  in  the  closure  of  a  ligatured  artery.  This  affection  is  said  to 
e  caused  by  syphilis  and  alcoholism,  and  occurs  usually  at  an  earlier  age  than 
rriinary  senile  gangrene.  According  to  Billroth  the  ordinary  signs  of  im- 
^rfect  blood^supply  may  be  present  for  some  years  before  gangrene  takes 
lat-e.  When  gangrene  does  set  in  it  is  usually  of  the  moist  variety. 
Kdvnuud  has  described  a  rare  form  of  spontaneous  gangrene  which  attacks 
»'.'  fingers,  and  sometimes  the  toes,  symmetrically.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
'*'  that  the  fingers  readily  become  ''  dead,"  often  from  very  slight  exposure  to 
'1<1,  and  are  slow  in  recovering.  In  the  more  advanced  conditions  the  fingers 
fcome  of  a  livid  colour,  cold  and  insensitive,  but  intensely  painful,  a  con- 
cion  described  by  Raynaud  under  the  name  of  ^Mocal  asphyxia."  This 
ny  jjass  off  after  a  few  hours,  and  the  circulation  be  restored,  or  a  bleb  may 
nil  at  the  end  of  the  finger,  beneath  which  a  slough  is  found  when  the 
iic\e  is  removed,  or  in  extreme  cases  the  whole  ungual  phalanx  may  become 
iiminified.  The  corresponding  finger  of  the  opposite  hand  may  be  affected 
nultane<ittsly  or  at  a  later  period.  The  affection  is  most  common  in  women 
twijen  18  and  30.  It  resembles  severe  chilblains  in  some  respects,  but 
Hers  in  the  intensity  of  the  pain,  the  character  of  the  gangrene,  and  the  age 
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exposed.  The  colour  gradually  darkens  to  a  dull  purplish  greenish  black, 
mottled  in  patches  with  reddish-brown  spots ;  and  after  a  time  there  is  an 
odour  of  putrescence  evolved,  very  commonly  with  an  emphysematous  crack- 
ling from  evolution  of  gas  in  the  tissues  of  the  part.  This  shows  that 
putrefactive  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  tissues. 
The  dry  variety  of  gangrene  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  some  obstruction  to 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  part,  so  that  at  the  time  it  sets  in  the  tissues  contain 
less  blood  than  natural.  In  it  the  colour  is  often  at  first  of  a  pale  tallowy- 
white,  with  a  mottled  appearance  in  parts.  The  skin  soon  shrivels,  become* 
dry,  homy,  and  semi-transparent,  and  eventually  assumes  a  brown  wrinkled 
appearance  ;  in  other  cases  the  gangrenous  jmrt  is  brown,  dry,  and  shrivelled 
from  the  very  first. 

These  characteristic  signs  of  gangrene,  although  they  may  in  some  cases 
follow  very  rapidly  on  the  loss  of  vitality,  are  in  fact  consecutive  to  it,  aud 
indicate  more  than  the  simple  death  of  the  part ;  they  are  proofs  of  putre- 
scence having  set  in,  as  well  as  of  death  having  occurred. 

CoNSTiTUTioxAL  SYMPTOMS. — These  vary  greatly.  When  the  disease  is 
strictly  local,  affecting  a  part  of  but  limited  extent,  and  perhaps  of  no  great 
importance  to  the  economy,  they  are  not  very  strongly  marked.  If,  however, 
the  gangrene,  although  limited,  implicate  important  organs,  as  a  knuckle  of 
intestine  for  example,  marked  symptoms  declare  themselves. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  condition  may  be,  the  full  invasion  of  the 
gangrene,  if  it  affect  any  considerable  extent  of  tissue  or  any  important  oi^aii 
is  always  attended  by  great  depression  of  the  system.  In  such  cases  the  coun- 
tenance is  dull  and  anxious  and  the  pulse  feeble,  quick,  and  easily  compressible: 
the  tongue  is  brown,  and  the  lips  and  teeth  loaded  with  sordes.  In  moist 
gangrene  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  aggravated  in  some  cases  by 
absorption  of  the  products  of  the  unhealthy  inflammation  from  which  tht 
death  of  the  part  has  resulted,  and  in  others  of  the  products  of  putrefaction 
from  the  decomposing  slough.  Death  may  in  iact  occur  from  this  cause  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning.  In  dry  gangrene  these  symptoms  arc 
usually  much  less  marked.  When  gangrene  affects  an  internal  organ  thf 
depression  is  always  very  great,  and  the  special  symptoms  will  vary  with  thf 
pait  affected. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  gangrene  are  predisposing  and  immediate.  Anj- 
thing  that  tends  to  lower  the  vitaUty  of  the  tissues  must  necessarily  brin: 
them  into  a  state  in  which  a  comparatively  shght  injury  may  cause  their  death. 
These  conditions  have  already  been  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  inflam- 
mation (p.  159).  The  predisposing  causes  of  inflammation,  when  actini: 
more  powerfully,  predispose  to  gangrene. 

Immediate  Causes  of  Gangrene. — Tliese  may  be  divided  thus  : — 

I.  Caiues  acting  primarily  by  arrest  of  tke  Circulation. — ^These  may 
again  be  divided  into  : — 

(a.)  Arrest  of  the  iSupply  of  Arterial  Blood  to  a  part. — This  is  a  commf^- 
cause  of  gangrene.  It  may  be  produced  by  accident,  or  by  ligature  or  otlier 
sm'gical  operation,  or  by  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  arteries. 

{b.)  Obstruction  of  Ute  Circulation  through  a  ]}art. — This  is  seldom  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  gangrene,  and  as  such  arises  only  from  pressure  either  tn^- 
within,  as  from  the  growth  of  a  tumour,  or  frt)m  \vithout,  as  in  the  fonnati«*: 
of  bed-sores  or  sloughs  beneath  splints.    Obstruction  to  the  capillary  circa- 
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latioii  necessarHy  accompanies  all  acute  inflammations,  and  often  forms  an 
important  element  in  the  production  of  ^ngrene ;  hut  in  inflammation  it  is 
not  a  primary  cause,  being  secondary  to  the  damage  done  to  the  tissues  directly 
by  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

(c.)  Obstruction  to  the  Return  of  Venous  Blood  from  a  part, — This  seldom 
forms  a  sole  cause  of  gangrene,  even  when  important  veins  are  occluded  by 
thrombosis  or  pressure.  As  an  accessory  cause,  it  frequently  aids  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gangrene,  when  the  main  artery  is  obstructed  at  the  same  time. 

{d.)  DmimsJied  Vis  a  Tergofroin  extreme  weakness  of  the  hearfs  action.— » 
This  is  a  powerful  accessoiy  cause  when  there  is  any  obstruction  either  to  the 
arterial  flow  or  to  the  venous  return.  It  may  result  from  extreme  debility 
from  fever  or  from  starvation.  The  gangrene  that  accompanies  ergot-poison- 
ing is  supposed  to  be  due  partly  to  relaxation  of  the  veins  by  which  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  circulation,  and  partly  to  weakness 
of  the  heart's  action.  Oreat  loss  of  blood  may  in  the  same  way  aid  in  pro- 
ducing gangrene. 

2.  CauMS  acting  directly  on  the  Tissues  : — 

(a.)  Traumatic  Causes. — The  production  of  gangrene  by  mechanical 
violence,  heat  and  cold,  and  caustic  fluids  has  already  been  fully  discussed 
and  needs  no  further  notice  here. 

{h.)  Causes  giving  rise  to  acute  inflammation. — Any  acute  inflammation, 
as  already  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  inflammation,  may  terminate  in 
gangrene,  if  the  irritant  which  causes  it  is  of  sufficient  intensity  or  the  tissues 
upon  which  it  acts  are  of  abnormally  low  vitality. 

In  certain  forms  of  specific  infective  inflammation  gangrene  forms  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  process,  as  in  hospital  gangrene,  cancrum  oris, 
carbuncle,  malignant  pustule,  and  spreading  traumatic  gangrene. 

Amongst  the  causes,  some  are  Constitational,  others  Local,  in  their  action. 
Those  forms  of  gangrene  are  said  to  be  constitutional  which  arise  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  circulation  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  heart  and  vessels. 
The  constitutional  state  also  forms  frequently  an  important  predisposing 
cause  of  gangrene  in  cases  in  which  the  immediate  cause  is  local.  Bright's 
disease  and  diabetes  are  amongst  the  most  frequent  conditions  which  act  in 
this  way.  Those  varieties  of  gangrene  are  local  which  arise  from  injuries  of 
all  kinds,  whether  applied  to  the  part  itself,  or  to  the  main  artery  leading  to 
it,  by  its  ligature  or  wound. 

The  forms  of  gangrene  which  arise  from  traumatic  causes,  have  been 
already  described  in  pre\ious  chapters  (see  pp.  818,  810)  ;  while  those  that 
arise  from  obstructed  circulation  to  or  through  a  part,  or  that  take  the  form 
of  specific  disease,  are  left  for  consideration  here. 

Gangrexe  from  Arrest  of  the  Supply  op  Arterial  Blood.— Whenever 
a  part  of  the  body  is  deprived  of  its  proper  supply  of  blood,  mortification  may 
ensue.  Most  commonly,  when  the  principal  trunk  of  an  artery  is  obstructed, 
the  collateral  circulation  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  part ;  but, 
should  this  be  interfered  with,  gangrene  occurs  from  the  simple  deprivation  of 
blood.  Indeed,  the  sudden  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  system 
generally  may  occasion  the  death  of  some  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  in 
which  the  circulation  is  naturally  most  languid.  Thus  Hir  B.  Brodie  relates 
the  ease  of  a  drunken  man,  who,  being  bled  to  an  inordinate  extent,  was  seized 
with  gangrene  of  both  feet. 
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Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries  may  be  occasioned 
by  two  primary  sets  of  causes : — a,  from  injttry  cr  operaftony  as  wound  or 
ligature  of  the  main  trunk ;  b,  from  disease,  as  by  thrombosis  or  by  embolism ; 
by  calcification,  and  subsequent  occlusioti  of  the  vessel.  Gangrene  from  arterial 
obstruction  varies  materially  in  its  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment, 
according  as  it  arises  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes.  When  the  obstruc- 
tion is  seated  in  the  arteries  alone,  the  gangrene  will  be  of  the  dry  kind  ;  but 
if  there  is  also  an  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  through  the  veins,  the 
disease  will  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  the  moist  variety. 

a.  A  limb  gangrenous  in  consequence  of  the  Ligature  or  Wound  of  Hs 
Xain  Arknjj  without  any  other  injury  to  the  vascular  system,  becomes  cold, 
feels  heavy,  and  loses  its  sensibility;  at  the  same  time  it  assumes  a  dull  tallowy- 
white  colour,  mottled  with  greyish  or  brownish  streaks.  This  state  of  things 
is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  lower  extremity.  In  a  short  time  the  pallid  colour 
is  lost,  the  part  becoming  brown  or  blackish ;  the  integuments  of  the  foot 
become  semi-transparent  and  homy-looking  where  they  are  stretched  over 
the  tendons  of  the  instep,  and  the  part  presents  a  shrivelled  ajq^earance. 
This  form  of  gangrene  may  invade  the  whole  of  the  lower  limb,  but  most 
commonly  is  limited  to  the  foot,  stopping  either  just  above  the  ankle,  or  if  not 
there,  immediately  below  the  knee,  as  Guthrie  has  observed ;  the  arrest  taking 
place  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  spots,  on  account  of  the  greater  freedom  of 
the  collateral  circulation  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  limb.  If  any  of  the 
large  venous  trunks  become  obstructed  or  otherwise  implicated,  so  that  the 
return  of  blood  through  them  is  interfered  with  at  the  same  time  that  the 
supply  by  the  arteries  is  arrested,  the  limb  generally  assumes  a  greenish-bine 
colour,  and  rapidly  runs  into  putre&ction.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  happens 
that  sloughs  of  the  integument  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  form,  althoagh 
the  limb  generally  preserves  its  vitality.  The  treatment  of  these  forms  of 
gangrene,  which  are  strictly  local,  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Arre?t 
of  Arterial  Haemorrhage. 

(6.)  Gangrene  may  occur  from  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  an 
artery  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  This  is  the  >Tirietf 
that  is  connnonly  called  spontamom. 

Spontaneous  gangrene  is  termed  Sonilo  when  it  occurs  in  old  people  in 
consequence  of  the  arteries  becoming  rigid  and  their  calibre  narrowed  by 
Atheroma  or  Calcification  of  tkoir  Coats.  The  pathology  of  these  affiK^tions 
of  the  arteries  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Chapter  on  Diseases  of  the 
Blood-vessels  in  Volume  II.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  effect  t»f 
these  changes  is  to  render  the  arteries  unable  to  maintain  the  proper  circola- 
tion  of  blood  through  the  limb,  and  further  from  the  roughening  of  the  inner 
coat  to  predispose  to  thrombosis,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  deposit  of  fibrin  bj 
which  the  vessel  may  become  completely  obliterated.  The  want  of  a  due 
supply  of  arterial  blood  in  these  cases  is  owing  not  only  to  the  diseased  stak 
of  the  arteries,  but  also  in  a  great  measure  to  the  weak  propnlsivc  power  <i 
the  heart,  and  the  consequent  feebleness  of  the  circulation  especially  througb 
the  lower  limbs.  When  the  circulation  is  so  far  interrupted  as  to  lower 
the  nutrition  of  the  limb,  the  following  premonitory  symptoms  are  obeerred. 
A  sensation  of  weight  in  the  limb,  with  coldness,  itching,  and  tingling  in  the 
feet,  and  cramps  in  the  calves,  is  complained  of,  and  the  circnhition  of  the 
part  is  habitually  defective,  the  pulsation  of  the  tibials  being  scarcely  pe^ 
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ceptible.  In  some  eases  cntaneoos  alccrationa  ensae.  These  symptoms 
commonly  exist  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  gangrene  actually 
comes  on,  and  should  always  be  looked  upon  with  anxiety  iu  old  people. 
AVhea  the  circuliition  becomes  arrestod  irara  the  conjoined  influeuces  of 
diminished  cardiac  power  and  arterial  obstruction,  gangrene  in- 
evitably results.  It  is  met  with  in  the  lower  extremities  of 
people  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  the  tendency  to  it 
increases  as  age  advances. 

.Senile  gangrene  may  set  in  iu  different  ways.  In  many 
instances  it  commences  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause. 
The  toes  and  foot  simply  shrivel,  without  any  sign  of  local 
inflammation  and  with  but  little  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  part  that  is  destroyed  becomes  block,  dry,  and  shranken, 
resembhng  in  appearance  the  limb  of  a  mummy :  hence  the 
change  is  often  termed  Xammifloktioii  (Fig.  350).  The 
toes  often  look  like  the  shrivelled  skins  of  over-ripe  or  sucked- 
out  black  grapes.  This  form  of  gaugrene  is  usually  due  to 
the  compltite  occlusion  of  a  previously  diseased  artery  by 
thrombosis. 

In  other  cases  the  gangrene  is  the  immediate  result  of  some 
shgbt  inflammation  accidentally  induced,  as  from  the  excoria- 
tion produced  by  a  tight  boot,  or  from  a  trinal  wound  in  cutting 
a  com  or  toe-uail.     In  these   cases  the  slight  injury,  which 
in  healthy  tissues  would  be  [harmless,  causes  the  formation  of  a 
small  slough.    This  decomposes,  and  the  products  of  putre- 
facton  acting  on  the  surrounding  tissues,  give  rise  to  a  spreading 
inflammation,  which,  owing  to  the  greatly  di- 
minished vitelity  of   tlie   part,   terminates  in 
gangrene,  and   the  process   thus    started  may 
spread  iilmost  indefinitely.     In  other  instances, 
^•ffiin,  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  more  acute 
symptoms.     The  whole  foot  becomes  swollen, 
edematous,  aud  red  ;  inflammation,  apparently 
of  a  gouty  character,  being  set  up  in  it. 

The  gangrene  may  at  first  affect  only  one  toe, 
or    it  may  from  the   eommeucement   involve 
^t^^inirit  several  toes.     It   moat   generally  begins  as  a 
lltatn^ll^rr   i'"''p''J  "'■  blackish-rcd  spot  on  the  side  of  one  of 
ThrtHiiixHii.     the  toes,  usually  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe ; 
this  s|)ot  may  be  surroniidcd  by  an  inflamed 
areola,   and  B»s;orapanicd    by    much   smarting  and  burning  -s,,,!! 

pain  of  a  parox)'8mal  character;  it  spreads  by  gradually  in-  ii«,Kr^„,:'  "i^. 
volving  the  inflamed  areola,  which  continues  to  extend  in  pro-  uVf.™!.''  ^""" 
portion  as  the  gangrene  progresses.  The  pain,  which  is  often 
of  the  most  intense  character,  subsides  when  the  gangrene  becomes  complete. 
In  whichever  way  tlie  gangrene  commeni;i«  the  affection  gradually  creeps 
np  the  limb,  invading  perhaps  one  toe  aft^T  another,  involving  the  instep 
(Fig.  8o<i),  or  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  heel ;  and  unless  it  terminate  by  the 
formation  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  or  death  put  an  end  to  the  patient's 
sufferings,  it  may  extend  Dp  tlie  ankle  or  leg.     In  other  instances,  the  gangrene 
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being  limited  to  a  Bmall  extent,  as  to  the  toes  only,  the  patient  may  reoover 
with  the  loss  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with  the  mode  of  invasion.  In  the 
inflammatory  form  there  is  usually  considerable  constitutional  disturbance 
with  elevation  of  temperature  at  first,  subsequently  sinking  into  marked 
depression  with  subnoimal  temperature  aa  the  patient  becomes  poisoned  by 
absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction ;  and  the  disease  may  thus  often 
prove  fatal  in  from  a  month  to  six  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  dry  form  of 
gangrene  1 1  have  known  the  disease  to  continue  with  very  little  constitutional 
disturbance  for  more  than  twelve  months,  slowly  creeping  on  during  that 
time.  In  all  forms  of  spontaneous  gangrene  there  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  constitutional  state  as  soon  as  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  forms 
between  the  dead  and  living  tissues. 

The  thin  skin  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg  at  its  middle  and  lower  third 
is  apt  to  fall  into  a  state  of  gangrene  in  old  people  as  the  result  of  very  slight 
injuries,  and  occasionally  without  any  obvious  external  cause.  In  these  caseB 
a  bleb  forms  which  on  breaking  leaves  a  slough  which  gradually  dries,  becomes 
black  and  extends  as  the  neighbouring  pores  ai*e  killed  by  a  process  of  painfol 
inflammation. 

Diabetes  in  old  people  is  a  fertile  cause  of  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  toes 
and  feet.  In  diabetes-gangrene  the  disease  usually  begins  with  a  large  bleb 
which  forms  on  the  under  surface  of  the  foot  or  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  toes. 
This  bleb  contains  fluid  which  speedily  becomes  turbid,  and  is  surrounded  bj 
a  dusky  purple  areola.  From  this  the  disease  slowly  spreads,  and,  unless  tbe 
diabetes  can  be  checked,  may  largely  invade  and  destroy  the  foot.  Should 
degeneration  of  the  arterial  tissues  have  taken  place  in  these  diabetic  cases, 
senile  gangrene  of  the  most  intractable  character  will  ensue. 

Thrombosis  of  an  axtery  (Fig.  «S49)  occurs  only  as  a  consequence  of  pre- 
vious disease  of  its  inner  coat,  so,  although  it  is  frequently  the  immediate  cao^ 
of  gangrene,  by  obstructing  an  atheromatous  or  otherwise  diseased  vessel,  it  \& 
never  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease. 

Smboljjuii  is  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of  gangrene.  An  embolus  is  a 
solid  body,  which,  having  entered  the  circulation,  is  carried  onwards  by  the 
blood-stream  until  it  lodges  in  some  vessel  which  is  too  narrow  to  allow  it  to 
pass.  Emboli,  if  of  any  size,  almost  invariably  lodge  at  the  jwint  at  which  a 
main  triuik  bifurcates  or  gives  off  a  large  branch.  If  very  small  they  maj 
pass  on  into  the  capillaries,  causing  capillary  embolism.  When  an  embolas 
has  lodged  in  an  artery,  a  clot  forms  ui)on  it,  reaching  as  high  as  the  fint 
branch  above  the  point  of  obstruction.  Fibrin  which  has  been  deposited  upoo 
a  diseased  part  of  a  large  vessel,  or  in  a  fusiform  aneurism,  and  vegeUitioQi( 
from  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  form  the  most  common  sources  of 
embolism  in  the  systemic  arteries ;  but  occasionally  a  fragment  of  a  tumour 
which  has  penetrated  the  coats  of  a  large  artery  may  be  washed  away  into  the 
blood-stream  and  form  an  emlx)lus. 

Gangrene  from  embolism  is  most  common  in  the  lower  limb,  and  tbe 
bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  the  usual  place  at  which  the  emlx)la8 
lodges.  If  it  be  so  small  as  to  pass  into  one  of  the  tibials,  tlie  circulatittu  is 
maintained  by  the  unobstructed  artery,  and  gangrene  does  not  occur.  Gan- 
grene from  embolism  is,  however,  also  met  with  in  the  upper  limb.  In  those 
cases  the  gangrene  developes  suddenly,  the  whole  of  the  parts  deprived  of 
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blood  perishing  simnltaneouBly,  there  being  no  tendency  for  the  mischief  to 
spread  ;  pulsation  ceases  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  obstructed  artery, 
and  intense  superficial  pain  is  felt  in  the  limb,  ceasing  after  al)out  a  week. 
The  limb  is  at  first  pale,  but  soon  nndergoes  the  characteristic  changes  iu 
colour,  when  decomposition  commences.  The  gangrene  is  always  of  the  dry 
yariety.  In  the  leg,  as  Billroth  points  out,  the  foot  soon  becomes  mummified, 
while  near  the  line  of  demarcation  the  parts  remain  more  moist.  The  line  of 
demarcation  forms  in  these  cases  immediately  below  the  knee.  Gangrene 
from  embolism  may  prove  &tal  from  septic  poisoning  before  any  attempt  can 
be  made  by  nature  to  separate  the  mortified  part.  After  death,  the  affected 
vessel  is  found  firmly  plugged  by  the  embolus,  above  which  is  a  dense  coagulum 
reaching  as  high  as  the  next  branch. 

The , accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  351)  represents  the  bifurcation  of  the 
common  femoral  artery  occupied  by  a  fibrinous  plug,  taken  from  a  man  aged 
32,  who  died  of  gangrene  of  the  left  leg.  In  this  case  the  patient,  after 
recovering  from  rheumatic  endocarditis,  whilst  straining  at  stool,  suddenly  felt 
his  left  leg  tingle  painfuUy,  then  become  numb  and  cold.  The 
circulation  in  it  ceased,  and  gangrene  sjieedily  supervened, 
which  extended  as  high  as  the  knee.  Death  followed  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb.  Here  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  sudden  supervention  of  gangrene  was  the  result  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  arterial  circulation  of  the  lower  extremity,  con- 
sequent on  the  detachment  of  a  vegetation  from  the  valves  of 
the  heart,  and  its  arrest  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  femoral 
artery. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  of  spontaneous  grangreue  just 
described,  some  other  rarer  forms  are  occasionally  met  \nth. 
Von  Winiwarter  has  described  a  peculiar  form  of  overCTOwth  Fig.jj5i.— oiMtmc 

*i  niii'iiioii*  K      t»  1       t  •  -I       *'""  **'  Femoral 

of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  muer  coat  of  both  arteries  and  Artery  at  \u  m- 
veins  (endarteritis  and  endophlebitis  proliferans)  by  which  KinSihwaiSMl 
their  lumen  becomes  obliterate.  Thrombi  are  formed  in  the  Sis."*  ^*^*"' 
aflbcted  vessels,  and  these  become  organized  and  penetrated  by 
new  vessels,  as  in  the  closure  of  a  ligatured  artery.  This  alfection  is  said  to 
be  caused  by  syphUis  and  alcoholism,  and  occurs  usually  at  an  earlier  age  than 
ordinary  senile  gangrene.  According  to  Billroth  the  ordinary  signs  of  im- 
perfect blood-supply  may  be  present  for  some  years  before  gangrene  takes 
place.    When  gangrene  does  set  in  it  lb  usually  of  the  moist  variety. 

Raynaud  has  described  a  rare  form  of  S})ontaneous  gangrene  which  attacks 
the  fingers,  and  sometimes  the  toes,  symmetrically.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
are  that  the  fingers  readily  become  "  dead,"  often  from  very  slight  exposure  to 
cold,  and  are  slow  in  recovering.  In  the  more  advanced  conditions  the  fingers 
become  of  a  livid  colour,  cold  and  insensitive,  but  intensely  painful,  a  con- 
dition described  by  Raynaud  under  the  name  of  "local  asphyxia."  This 
may  pass  off  after  a  few  hours,  and  the  circulation  be  restored,  or  a  bleb  may 
form  at  the  end  of  the  finger,  beneath  which  a  slough  is  found  when  the 
cuticle  is  removed,  or  in  extreme  cases  the  whole  ungual  phalanx  may  become 
mummified.  The  corresponding  finger  of  the  opposite  hand  may  be  aifected 
simultaneously  or  at  a  later  period.  The  aflection  is  most  common  in  women 
between  18  and  30.  It  resembles  severe  chilblains  in  some  respects,  bat 
differs  in  the  intensity  of  the  pain,  the  character  of  the  gangrene,  and  the  age 
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of  the  patient.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbance  consequent 
upou  central  mischief  situated  in  the  cord ;  but  its  pathology  is  not  definitely 
mode  out. 

Oaagreue  from  Venoiu  Obstmction. — Obstruction  to  the  veins  by 
prcssure  or  tiirombosis  is  scarcely  ever  the  sole  cause  of  gangrene ;  but  if  at 
the  same  time  the  main  artery  is  occluded,  as  when  it  and  the  vein  are  com- 
pressed together,  or  when  the  femoral  vein  is  wounded  accidentally  at  the  time 
when  the  artery  is  ligatured,  mortification  is  especially  apt  to  take  place. 
Gangrene  from  this  cause  is  always  of  the  moist  kind,  attended  by  mnch 
oedema,  with  discoloration  and  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  part. 

Oangrene  from  arrest  of  tho  CircvlAtion  by  StrngulatioiL. — A 
part  is  often  purposely  strangled  by  a  Surgeon  in  operative  procedures ;  or 
its  circulation  may  in  this  way  be  arrested  as  the  result  of  certain  accidents 
or  diseased  conditions.  (See  p.  297.)  In  either  case,  the  strangulation  acu 
by  stopping  more  or  less  completely  the  whole  of  the  circulation  through  the 
part.  If  the  strangulation  be  sufficiently  severe,  it  may  kill  the  tissues  out- 
right :  for  instance,  when  a  nsevus  or  a  pile  is  tied,  all  flow  of  blood  to  <»r 
from  the  part  is  suddenly  arrested,  and  its  vitality  is  destroyed,  the  tiasaes 
that  have  been  strangled  shrivelling  and  separating  by  ulceration  along  the 
line  of  hgature.  When  the  strangulation  is  not  so  severe  as  this,  great  con- 
gestion ensues,  consequent  on  the  amount  of  blood  sent  into  the  part  being 
greater  than  can  escape  by  the  veins,  which  are  more  affected  by  the 
constricting  force  than  the  arteries  ;  the  part  strangled  becomes  dark  and 
congested,  phlyctenss  or  vesicles  arise  on  its  surface,  and  effusion  takes  plact; 
into  its  tissue.  As  the  part  swells  the  compression  of  the  vessels  becomes 
more  powerful,  till  finally  the  flow  through  the  arteries  is  arrested  as  well  as 
that  through  the  veins ;  the  circulation  is  completely  arrested,  and  thas 
slonghmg  aiises.  All  this  we  find  in  the  constricted  gut  of  a  strangulated 
hernia. 

Gangrene  as  a  termination  of  Inflammation. — It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  (see  the  chapter  on  Inflammation)  that  all  the  causes  of  inflam- 
mation are  agents  which  tend  to  lower  the  \atality  of  the  parts  upon  which 
they  act,  and  that,  if  acting  with  sufficient  intensity,  they  bring  the  process  of 
inflammation  to  an  end  by  killing  the  tissues  upon  which  they  are  exerting? 
their  influence.  The  eff^ect  produced  by  an  irritant  is  dependent :  firsts  on  the 
intensity  of  the  irritant  itself ;  secondly,  in  nmny  cases  on  the  duration  of  its 
action ;  and  thirdly,  on  the  power  of  resistance,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
vitality  of  the  tissues  upon  which  it  is  acting.  Thus,  to  take  an  example,  a 
mustard  plaster  if  applied  for  a  short  time  on  a  healthy  part  causes  simple 
inflammation  without  destruction  of  tissue  ;  if  it  be  of  sufficient  strength  aind 
be  kept  on  a  longer  time,  it  will  cause  death  of  the  skin  upon  wliich  it  is 
acting.  Supposing,  however,  it  be  applied  to  the  skin  of  a  part,  the  vitality 
of  which  is  lowered  either  by  constitutional  causes  of  mal-nutrition,  snch  as 
diabetes  or  Bright's  disease,  or  from  local  interference  with  nutrition,  or 
from  disease  of  the  arteries,  sloughing  may  result.  In  the  chapter  on 
Inflammation  it  was  pointed  out  also  that  an  irritant  of  sufficient  intensity 
causes  arrest  of  the  circulation,  by  stasis,  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  upon  which 
it  acts,  and  that  this  condition,  unless  relieved,  must  terminate  in  gangrene. 
Lastly,  all  acute  inflammations  are  attended  by  migration  of  leucocytcsy  with 
abundant  coagulable  exudation,  which  distends  the  lymph  spaces,  and  presses 
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ou  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  parfc,  tliiis  still  farther  arresting  the  cir- 
culation through  it.  In  gangrene  as  a  termination  of  inflammation  there 
are  thus  three  causes  involved :  first,  the  direct  injury  done  to  the 
tissues,  including  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  by  the  irritant  which  causes 
the  process ;  secondly,  obstruction  to  the  circulation  from  within  by  stasis, 
and  thirdly,  obstruction  from  without  by  the  pressure  of  the  inflammatory 
exudation. 

The  relative  part  taken  by  these  different  causes  varies  in  different  forms  of 
gangrenous  inflammation.  In  some,  the  irritant  that  causes  the  process  is  so 
powerful  in  its  action,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  expressed  in  clinical  lan- 
guage, the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  is  so  great  as  to  kill  the  part  almost 
directly,  however  healthy  its  texture  or  sound  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
may  be.  More  commonly,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  as  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  that  destroys  the  part :  there  being  some  debility, 
local  or  constitutional,  by  which  the  resisting  power  is  lessened.  Thus 
gangrene  arises  especially  in  persons  whose  tissues  have  become  degenerate  in 
consequence  of  old  age,  of  defective  food  or  of  other  materials  of  life,  or 
through  habitual  intemperance.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  what  slight 
injuries  will  induce  gangrenous  inflammation  under  these  circumstances.  The 
nature  of  the  tissue  also  exercises  considerable  influence ;  thus  areolar  tissue 
and  fascise  slough  more  readily  than  the  skin  or  muscles,  and  the  proper  tissue 
of  glands  is  seldom  so  affected.  As  a  rule,  the  least  vascular  tissues  slough 
most  readily.  The  pressure  of  the  exudation  exerts  a  marked  influence  in 
many  forms  of  spreading  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue. 
Thus  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas  free  incisions  may  avert  the  danger  of 
sloughing  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  by  relieving  tension  and  allow- 
ing a  ready  exit  for  the  inflammatory  exudation. 

Gangrene  may  form  the  termination  of  an  inflammation  arising  from  simple 
mechanical,  physical,  or  chemical  irritants.  It  is  then  localized,  and  has 
little  tendency  to  spread  l)eyond  the  area  directly  injured.  It  is  much  more 
frequently  met  with  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  certain  forms  of  infective 
inflammation,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  sloughing  phagedsena,  hospital 
gangrene,  spreading  gangrene,  cancmm  oris,  or  malignant  pustule.  The 
special  features  of  infective  inflammations  have  been  already  pointed  out 
(p.  174  et  sfq,).  In  the  gangrenous  fonns  of  infective  inflammation,  death  of 
the  tissues  may  be  due  directly  to  the  intensity  of  the  virus,  as  in  hospital 
gangrene,  in  which  the  parts  are  destroyed  as  if  by  the  action  of  a  powerful 
caustic ;  or  to  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  by  the  extent  and  abundance 
of  the  exudation,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  in  which,  if  free  vent  be  pro- 
\ided  and  tension  relieved  by  incision,  the  death  of  the  tissue  may  be  pre- 
vented. Some  forms  of  gangrenous  inflammation  are  intensely  contagious,  as 
hospital  gangrene  ;  others,  as  malignant  pustule,  are  communicable  solely  by 
inoculation  ;  and  others  again,  as  cancmm  oris,  although  hanng  the  characters 
of  an  infective  inflammation,  are  not  capable  of  being  carried  from  one 
])atient  to  another. 

The  apetific  character  of  the  inflammation  influences  greatly  the  disposition 
to  gangrene  :  some  forms,  as  the  carbuncular,  invariably  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  vitality  of  the  part. 

Gangrene  consequent  on  inflammation  is  of  the  moist  or  acute  kind,  being 
always  connected  with  a  retention  of  blood  in  the  part  affected.    We  may 
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regard  it  as  impending  in  a  part  that  has  hecome  inflamed  from  injury  or  other 
caose,  if  we  find  that  the  redness  becomes  of  a  dusky  or  purplish  hue  ;  that 
bullsB  filled  with  dark  fluid  rise  upon  the  surface  ;  that  the  swelling,  at  fint 
hard,  tense,  and  brawny,  becomes  of  a  pulpy  or  doughy  character  ;  that  the 
pain  is  of  a  dull,  heavy,  or  burning  kind  ;  and  that  the  temperature  of  the 
part,  at  first  greatly  increased,  gradually  sinks.  We  know  that  gangrene  hu 
taken  place  when  there  is  a  total  loss  of  the  sensibility  of  the  part,  even  to 
pricking  or  pinching  ;  that  the  motion  of  the  part  itself  ceases ;  that  its 
colour  changes  to  a  peculiar  mottled,  purplish-red,  or  greenish-black  hnc, 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  body  ;  and  that  the  temperature  falls  to  a  leyd 
with  that  of  surrounding  air.  There  is  likewise  an  extremely  oflfensive  odoor 
evolved,  differing  from  that  of  ordinary  |w«<  mortem  decomposition. 

The  Constitutional  Symptoms  are  alwajrs  those  of  fever,  with  marked  de- 
pression, often  assuming  the  character  of  septic  poisoning. 

Arrest  op  Ganqrexe. — Certain  forms  of  gangrene  consequent  upon  in- 
fective inflammatory  processes  have  a  tendency  to  extend  indefinitely  until  the 
patient  succumbs  to  the  disease.  In  all  forms  of  spontaneous  gangrene,  and  is 
that  due  to  direct  injury  to  the  tissues,  the  progress  of  the  mortification  is  in 
most  cases  arrested,  and  the  dead  "paitR  are  separated  from  the  living.  TVlen 
the  gangrene  reaches  a  part  of  which  the  vitality  is  too  great  to  be  destrojed 
by  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  death  in  the  tissues 
beyond,  a  line  of  demaroatiou  is  formed.  The  process  by  which  the  sept- 
ration  of  the  dead  from  the  living  tissues  is  accomplished  has  been  fnllT 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Ulceration  (see  p.  255).  The  dead  parts  are  Dct 
thrown  off  merely  by  disintegration,  but  by  a  vital  process,  that  of  uloention, 

occurring  in  the  living  tissues.  The 
line  of  ulceration  is  termed  the  list 
of  separation,  and  extends  along  the 
extreme  margin  of  the  living  tiseaes 
(Fig.  852). 

This    process  of    separation,   com- 
mencing at   the  edge   of   the  sloairh, 
slowly  extends  downwards  to  the  whole 
depth  of  the  gangrene  ;  if  this  affect 
Fig.  352.-8cniie^G«^neof  Foot:  Line  of       ^hc  entire  thickucss  of  the  Umb,  thi- 

ulceration  will  find  its  way  compkcelT 
across  it.  If  the  slough  be  more  superficial,  the  ulceration  extends  beD(»th  iu 
and  detaches  it  gradually.  The  line  of  separation  is  usually  obliqne,  the  sof** 
parts  being  first  di\ided,  and  the  hard  tissues  then  ulcerated  through,  until 
the  ligamentous  or  osseous  structures,  which  are  slowly  acted  upon,  snf 
severed.  As  the  ulceration  extends  across  the  limb,  the  largest  arteries  and 
veins  are  cut  through  by  it,  without  the  occurrence  of  hsemorrhage,  owing  U^ 
their  being  safely  occluded  by  thrombosis,  blocking  them  from  the  line  t^' 
separation  to  the  nearest  large  collateral  branch  above  it.  The  period  reqoii^ 
for  the  detachment  of  gangrenous  parts  varies  according  to  their  extent 
Small  sloughs  may  be  detached  in  a  few  days,  whilst  many  weeks  are  reqainid 
for  the  separation  of  a  limb.  The  action  is  most  rapid  in  soft  vascular  tiaioes 
and  in  young  subjects. 

After  the  sepaiution  of  the  gangrenous  part,  a  more  or  less  ragged  inegnlar 
ulcerated  surfiatce  is  left,  which,  if  not  too  extensive,  the  patient*s  repantive 
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powers  being  in  a  &vonrabIe  state,  will  cicatrize  by  the  same  process  as 
ordinary  nlccrs. 

D1A6XOSIS. — The  diagnosis  is  easily  effected  when  gangrene  is  fdlly  deve- 
loped ;  but  in  the  early  stages,  before  it  is  positively  declared,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  its  existence.  The  ecchymosis  and  discolouration  of  a 
braise,  the  collapse  and  lividity  that  result  from  cold,  or  the  dark  purple  hue 
occasioned  by  long-continued  congestion,  may  readily  be  confounded  with  im- 
pending gangrene.  In  these  cases  of  doubt,  the  Surgeon  should  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  pronounce  an  unfavourable  opinion,  and  still  less  to  act  upon 
it ;  for  not  uncommonly  parts  of  the  body  which  have  to  all  appearance  lost 
their  vitality,  may,  under  proper  treatment,  regain  it. 

Prognosis. — So  far  as  the  part  itself  is  concerned,  the  prognosis  is  always 
bad;  though  occasionally,  when  gangrene  has  not  been  fully  establish^, 
partial  recovery  may  unexpectedly  take  place.  So  far  as  the  life  of  the  patient 
is  at  stake,  much  will  depend  on  the  cause  of  the  affection,  and  on  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  individuiJ  ;  at  advanced  periods  of  life,  and  in  a  feeble  state  of 
system,  the  result  is  always  unfavourable.  Also  whilst  the  gangrene  is  spread- 
ing, the  prognosis  is  bad,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  morbid  process 
may  stop  ;  but  when  a  *'  line  of  demarcation ''  has  formed,  indicating  the  pos- 
session of  a  certain  \ngour  of  constitution,  the  principal  danger  is  over,  and 
the  result  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  support  that  can 
be  given  diuring  the  processes  of  separation  and  of  repair. 

Tbeatmext. — As  gangrene  proceeds  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  it  is 
evident  that  no  one  plan  of  treatment  can  be  universally  applied  ;  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  modify  our  therapeutical  and  operative  means,  not  only 
according  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  also  with  special  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  with  regard  to  the  stage  in  which  we  meet 
with  the  gangrene  ;  and,  indeed,  it  often  requires  great  tact  and  experience 
to  accommodate  the  treatment  in  this  way  to  the  varying  phases  of  the 
disease. 

The  CoBstitiitioiud  Treatment  of  gangrene  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
more  especially  in  the  spontaneous  forms  of  the  affection.  It  has  three  prin- 
cipal aims  :  1 .  To  remove  fhe  cause  if  possible,  and  thus  to  arrest  the  gangrene. 
2.  To  support  the  powers  of  the  system  during  the  process  of  tJie  separaium 
of  the  sloughs  ami  dead  tissues ;  and  3.  To  lessen  the  irritalnlity  of  the  nervous 
system, 

1.  In  attempting  to  remove  the  constitutional  cause  v!%  must  bear  in  mind 
that  constitutional  conditions  most  commonly  act  only  as  predisposing  causes 
of  gangrene,  the  death  of  the  part  being  determined  by  some  local  affection. 
The  constitutional  conditions  which  predispose  to  gangrene,  such  as  want  of 
food,  diabetes,  Bright^s  disease,  fevers,  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  or 
general  arterial  degeneration,  are  all  associated  with  debility.  Depressing 
remedies  must  therefore  be  avoided  even  in  the  inflammatory  forms  of  the 
affection. 

Inflammatoiy  fever,  however  high  it  may  be  in  the  early  stages,  rapidly 
gives  way,  after  gangrene  has  set  in,  to  symptoms  of  an  asthenic  type.  It  is 
only  before  the  occurrence  and  during  the  spread  of  gangrene,  that  the  use  of 
lowering  remedies  could  possibly  be  suggested  ;  for,  when  once  gangrene  has 
ceased  to  extend,  however  high  the  fever  may  have  been  that  accompanied 
its  progress,  all  the  powers  of  the  constitution  will  be  required  to  maintain  the 
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process  of  separation  of  the  sloughs,  if  they  be  extensive  and  deep.  Yenesec- 
tion  is  never  required  in  any  form  of  gangrenous  inflammation.  An  enfeebled 
state  of  the  circulation  of  the  part  of  the  system  generally  may  equally  ooca- 
sion  or  complicate  gangrene.  In  the  forms  of  gangrene  conseqaent  npon 
specific  infective  inflanmiations,  however  acute  the  symptoms  may  be,  deple- 
tion is  never  necessary.  It  would  only  render  the  tissues  less  able  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  the  specific  irritant  which  is  causing  the  process.  In  all  inflam- 
matory forms  of  gaugrene  the  diet  should  at  first  be  light  but  nutritions  ;  anti 
the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  with  the  affected  part  elevated,  and  in  manj 
cases  a  brisk  purgative  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  enables  him  to 
take  his  food  better.  As  the  disease  advances  mild  tonics  may  be  given,  and 
in  the  later  periods,  when  the  constitutional  symptoms  become  asthenic,  stimn- 
lants  should  be  administered.  The  best  stimulants  are  wine  or  porter,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  patient's  habits  of  life  ;  and  these  should  be  given  in  oombinstion 
with  nourishment,  so  as  not  merely  to  raise  the  pulse,  but  to  produce  a 
more  permanent  tonic  influence  on  the  system  generally.  If  much  depres- 
sion occur,  the  medicinal  stimulants,  especially  ether,  ammonia,  and  camphor, 
are  of  material  service.  The  only  tonics  that  are  of  much  value  here,  azv 
the  preparations  of  cinchona  bark  and  some  of  the  v^fetable  bitters,  ae^ 
gentian  and  cascarilla ;  and  though  the  specific  virtues  that  were  formerly 
attributed  to  them  can  no  longer  be  accorded,  yet  when  they  do  not  irritate 
the  stomach,  they  are  of  unquestionable  service  in  combating  the  asthenic 
flymptoms,  and  improving  the  digestive  powers.  In  these  cases  I  look  upon 
cinchona  bark,  in  combination  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  as  of 
undoubted  value. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  in  most  cases  of  grangren** 
is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  from  the  dead  tissues, 
much  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  symptoms  by  the  efficient  local  use  of  anti- 
septics. 

2.  After  the  proper  employment  of  means  calculated  to  remove  the  consti- 
tutional cause  of  the  gangrene,  the  system  must  be  »upi)oried  againsi  the  delnl*- 
iaiing  influences  that  accompany  the  jn'ocess  of  ulceration  and  of  sttppiiratio-* 
necessary  for  the  separation  of  the  mortified  parts.  During  this  period,  there 
is  less  fever  but  more  debility,  and  stronger  tonics  and  stimulants  can  Ik* 
borne  ;  but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  overstimulate  the  patient.  On  thi> 
point  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  ;  every  poesibK 
variety  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  stimulant  being  required  h\ 
different  individuals.  The  safest  guides  are  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  tongnc : 
if  they  improve,  the  means  employed  agree.  At  the  same  time  hygienic 
measures  should  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  cleanliness  and  free  ventilatioT^, 
with  the  abundant  use  of  disinfectants,  are  of  the  first  moment 

8.  The  third  indication,  that  of  lessening  the  irritability  of  the  system  tha* 
always  supervenes,  and  which  is  partly  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  pain,  anl 
partly  to  the  shaken  and  depressed  state  of  the  nervous  system,  is  best  carric^l 
out  by  the  administration  of  opium  ;  and  although  this  drug  may  not  act  a«  a 
specific,  as  Pott  supposed,  yet  'in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  the  gangn-no 
of  the  toes  and  feet  of  old  people,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  remedy  of  the  greau*^' 
value.  A  grain  of  solid  opium  may  be  administered  advantageonaly  eveir 
sixth,  eighth,  or  twelfth  hour,  according  to  the  effect  which  it  is  found  to 
produce ;  care  being  taken  that  the  bowels  do  not  become  confined.    Tb'.* 
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hiccup,  which  is  often  distressing,  is  best  remedied  by  the  administration  of 
spirits  of  chloroform  and  camphor. 

Local  Treatment. — Gangrene,  when  threatening  as  the  result  of  infiam* 
mation,  may  often  be  prevented  by  free  incisions  into  the  inflamed  and  tense 
tissues.  Punctures  are  not  sufficient,  but  free  incisions  two  or  three  inchea 
long,  shonld  be  made,  which  by  gaping  widely  allow  the  escape  of  blood  and 
other  fluids,  and  thus  effectually  relieve  the  vessels  and  the  tissues.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  where  there  is  much  loose  areolar  tissue,  as  in  the 
penis  or  scrotum  ;  or  indeed  in  any  part  in  which  much  tension  results  from 
the  inflammation.  The  relief  of  local  tension  is  of  the  first  importance  in  cases 
of  inflammation  threatening  to  terminate  in  gangrene.  By  a  free  inciaion 
through  the  structures  so  affected,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  not  only  may 
the  vitality  of  the  affected  tissues  be  preserved,  but  the  extension  of  gangrene, 
if  it  have  already  set  in,  may  be  arrested,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance 
at  once  lessened.  By  incision,  also,  irritating  effusions  and  infiltrations  are 
ilischarged,  and  thus  one  cause  of  sloughing  is  removed. 

In  the  non-inflammatory  form  of  the  disease,  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  a 
])art  is  about  to  become  gangrenous  it  should  be  carefully  washed  with  warm 
carbolic  acid  lotion  (1  in  40).  This  solution  is  not  of  sufficient  strength  to 
cause  any  irritation  of  the  unbroken  skin.  Having  thus  rendered  the  sur&oe 
aA  &r  as  possible  aseptic,  the  whole  limb  should  be  thickly  \iTapped  in 
salicylic  wool,  or  it  may  be  sprinkled  with  iodoform  and  afterwards  covered 
with  iodoform-wool.  By  this  treatment  offensive  decomposition  may  often 
be  prevented.  Carbolic-acid-dressings  shonld  not  be  applied,  as  they  are  too 
irritating  and  might  cause  extension  of  the  mischief.  The  dressing  shonld 
not  be  disturbed  unless  the  smell  indicates  that  decomposition  is  taking  place 
beneath  it.  At  a  later  stage  the  same  treatment  may  be  continued,  or  the 
parts  that  are  already  gangrenous  may  be  enveloped  in  lint  soaked  in  warm 
solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  boracic  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  creasote,  or 
dusted  with  charcoal  powder  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  wadding.  No 
poultices  should  be  applied  if  the  sloughs  be  large,  heat  and  moisture 
hastening  their  decomposition  ;  but  if  they  be  small,  yeast  or  charcoal 
])onItices  may  be  advantageously  applied.  TJis  separation  of  Vie  slcughs  should 
be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  nature,  which  is  always  fiiUy  able  to  accomplish 
this,  if  the  patient's  strength  can  be  kept  up.  The  \itality  of  the  tissues  in 
the  proximity  of  and  above  the  line  of  separation  is  very  low,  and  may 
readily  be  destroyed  by  any  operative  interference,  there  being  always  a  danger 
of  exciting  inflammation  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  it  to  run  into  the 
gangrene.  Hence  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  pull  away  sloughs  not  already 
8e{)arated,  nor  should  stimulants  be  applied  to  the  living  tissues.  It  matters 
little  as  to  what  is  done  to  parts  already  dead,  which,  when  loosened,  may  be 
cut  away  ;  but  we  must  not  meddle  with  those  that  are  living.  Haemorrhage 
seldom  occurs  before  the  separation  of  the  slougha,  but  there  is  always 
clanger  of  its  happening  during  that  process.  If  it  occur,  pressure  or  the 
actual  cautery  will  be  found  the  best  means  to  arrest  it ;  and,  if  these  fiiil, 
ligature  of  the  artery  higher  up  the  limb,  or  amputation  when  practicable, 
might  be  required. 

Parts  that  are  quite  dead,  but  that  do  not  readily  separate,  such  as  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  bones,  may  be  cut  through  with  scissors,  pliers,  or  saws,  and 
thus  many  weeks  or  months  saved  in  their  separation.    It  may  occasionally 
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be  neoessary  in  doing  this  to  encroach  on  the  living  tiBsnes  ;  this  should  be 
done  as  carefully  and  as  sparingly  as  possible,  for  reasons  already  stated 

The  line  of  separation  should  be  di^ssed  with  some  mild  antiseptic  lotion  or 
ointment,  in  order  to  keep  the  surface  clean  and  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
septic  discharges.  If  sloughs  do  not  readily  separate,  the  balsam  of  Peru 
either  pure  or  diluted  with  yolk  of  ^^gj  or  very  dilute  nitric  acid  and  opiate 
lotions,  are  the  most  useful  applications.  After  the  separation  of  the  slooghB, 
the  ulcerated  sur&ce  must  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

The  Treatment  of  Senile  Gangrene,  presenting  some  peculiarities, 
requires  a  few  words  to  be  speciaUy  devoted  to  it. 

Constitntioiial  Treatni«nt. — By  some  Surgeons  this  disease  has  been 
treated  on  a  strictly  antiphlogistic  plan,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
obstruction  of  the  arteries  is  caused  by  inflammation  of  their  coata.  Since. 
however,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  no  such  process  takes  place,  and 
that  senile  gangrene  always  results  from  chronic  degenerative  changes  in  tk 
vessels  of  the  limb  by  which  the  supply  of  blood  is  diminished  below  tliat 
necessary  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  tissues,  such  treatment  has  beta 
altogether  abandoned.  If  blood  were  abstracted  from  the  system  and  thi' 
action  of  the  heart  weakened,  the  cause  of  the  disease  would  only  be 
aggravated.  But,  though  depletory  measures  are  not  admissible,  we  must 
guard  against  runniug  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  over*8timulatiDg 
patients  labouring  under  this  disease.  Senile  gangrene  commonly  occnuB  in 
individuals  belonging  to  the  wealthier  classes  of  society,  who  have  lived  high, 
taken  insufficient  exercise,  and  consequently  induced  an  irritable,  plethoric, 
but  enfeebled  state  of  system.  In  many  cases  the  patients  are  of  a  gouty 
habit,  and  occasionally  the  inflammation  that  precedes  the  development  of 
the  gangrene  appears  to  be  of  this  nature.  In  this  condition  stimnlants  and 
the  more  powerful  tonics  are  not  weU  borne  ;  they  accelerate  the  pulse,  and 
interfere  with  digestion.  As  Brodie  observes,  it  is  of  great  importance  in 
this  disease  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  order  tb^ 
nutrition  may  go  on,  and  that  blood  of  a  proper  quality  may  be  made.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  a  light  nourishing  diet,  partly  animal  and  pank 
v^etable,  should  be  given,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  beer,  or  brandj 
allowed.  The  bowels  must  be  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  a  rhubarb  drauirlt 
or  simple  aperient  pill.  Mercury  depresses  the  patient,  and  hence  it  should 
not  be  used  as  an  aperient  in  any  form  in  this  disease,  unless  the  state  of  thi 
liver  imperatively  demand  it.  If  the  digestion  become  impaired,  a  stomachir* 
as  the  infusion  of  cascarilla  or  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian  with  a  litiit 
ammonia,  may  be  administered.  The  administration  of  opium  in  these  csr^ 
as  originally  recommended  by  Pott,  has  received  the  sanction  of  almost  even 
practical  Surgeon.  Brodie's  opinion  on  this  point  is  especially  valuable ;  \r^ 
says,  "  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  result  of  a  particular  case  will  wry 
much  depend  on  this — ^whether  opium  does  or  does  not  agree  with  the  patient ' 
From  two  to  four  grains  of  opium  maybe  administered  in  divided  doses  in  tb*' 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  quantity  being  increased  as  the  systa 
becomes  accustomed  to  its  effects.  If,  however,  it  disturb  the  stomach  sod 
occasion  headache,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  aperients,  as  will  often  happen 
when  there  is  febrile  disturbance  in  persons  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  it  mast  l>t 
discontinued.  The  pain  in  the  foot,  which  is  often  very  severe  during  thf 
progress  of  the  disease,  usually  ceases  of  itself  when  the  mortificatioo  i^ 
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complete  ;  and  before  this,  it  is  but  little  inflaenced  by  any  sedatives,  whether 
constitationallj  or  locally  applied. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  mnch  fever, 
in  which  the  tongue  is  loaded,  the  pulse  quick,  and  the  skin  hot,  in  which  the 
spread  of  the  gangrene  is  preceded  by  a  red  angry  blush,  with  much  pain  and 
heat,  moderate  diet  and  mild  tonics  Avill  be  most  useful ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  simply  a  shrivelling  of  the  toes  and  feet,  without  any  pre- 
ceding local  inflammation,  or  febrile  disturbance,  a  decided  tonic  or  stimulating 
plan  will  succeed  best. 

The  Local  Keans  to  be  employed  in  senile  gangrene  are  simple.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  limb,  and  to  encourage 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  affected  part  as  much  as  possible ;  this  is  best 
done  by  the  application  of  salicylic  or  iodoform-wool,  or  in  the  absence  of 
these,  of  simple  cotton-wool,  in  thick  layers  around  the  foot  and  leg,  so  as  to 
envelop  the  limb  completely  in  this  material,  over  which  a  large  worsted 
stocking  may  be  drawn,  or  a  silk  handkerchief  stitched.  This  dressing  need 
not  be  removed  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week,  unless  there  be  much  dis- 
charge fix>m  the  line  of  separation,  when  it  must  be  changed  more  frequently ; 
the  gangrenous  part  itself  may  be  well  powdered  with  iodoform,  or  may  be 
simply  left  to  dry  beneath  the  cotton-wool.  Should  the  gangrene  be  of  the 
moist  variety  the  dead  parts  may  be  painted  with  carbolic  acid  and  glycerine 
(1  in  5),  or  some  such  powerful  antiseptic,  before  being  covered  with  wool. 
When  the  soft  parts  have  been  separated,  and  the  bones  of  the  foot  exposed, 
these  should  be  cut  across  by  cutting  pliers  or  a  small  saw,  and  the  sores  that 
result  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  some  mild  antiseptic  lotion  or  slightly 
stimulating  ointment.  The  balsam  of  Peru,  either  pure  or  diluted  with  an 
equal  part  of  yolk  of  egg,  is  a  very  excellent  application  in  these  cases.  In 
the  event  of  recovery,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold 
and  to  keep  the  legs  warmly  clad  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Amputation  in  Qangrene.— The  question  of  Amputation  in  cases  of 
gangrene  of  the  limbs  is  of  great  importance  to  the  practical  Surgeon,  and 
is  one  on  certain  points  of  which  the  opinions  of  the  best  practitioners 
still  vary.  At  first  sight  it  appears  rational  to  cut  off  a  limb  that  is  dead, 
and  offensive  ;  and  with  propriety  this  may  be  done  when  the  gangrene  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  local  condition,  as,  for  instance,  the  result  of  a  severe 
injury  :  any  affection  of  the  constitution  in  such  a  case  being  secondary  to  the 
local  mischief,  and  dependent  on  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  from 
the  decomposing  tissues.  When  it  arises  from  wounds  or  ligature  of  an  artery 
we  usually  amputate  at  once.  For  the  reasons  which  have  been  given 
(pp.  821,  444),  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  gangrene 
has  unequivocally  manifested  itself,  without  waiting  for  the  line  of  demarcation. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  amputating  in  traumatic  and  local 
gangrene  before  the  occurrence  of  the  line  of  demarcation ;  viz.,  gangrene  from 
frost-bite,  and  that  from  severe  bums.  In  these  injuries  it  is  better  to  wait 
for  the  formation  of  the  line  of  separation,  and  then  to  fashion  the  stump 
through  or  just  above  it  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require. 

The  question  of  amputation  in  those  forms  of  gangrene  consequent  on 
specific  infective  processes,  as  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  spreading  traumatic 
gangrene,  or  hospital  gangrene,  will  be  fiilly  considered  with  those  diseases. 
Such  operations  often  give  the  only  chance  of  life,  but  their  results  are  on  the 
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whole  vety  nafavoarabk,  the  patient  usually  sinkiug  from  &  recorrence  of  the 
diBeaee  in  the  stump,  or  ^m  the  constitutioiml  diBturbancc  that  had  picriond; 
set  iu. 

In  spontaiKoun  ganyrene  from  disease  of  the  &rtcne§,  it  is  a  golden  rale  in 
surgery  not  to  amputate  until  the  line  of  separatiou  has  formed  ;  for,  as  it  is 
impossible  in  these  cases  to  say  where  the  mortification  will  stop,  the  ampnU- 
tion  might  be  done  either  too  high  or  not  high  enough.  It  is  not  CTen 
anSicient  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  wait  until  the  line  of  demarcation  ha«  fanned 
before  removing  the  limb  ;  these  cases  of  spontaneous  gangrene  having  often 
a  tendency  to  remain  stationary  for  some  days,  and  then,  creeping  on,  to  over- 
step the  line  by  which  they  had  at  firet  appeared  to  he  arrested.  Besides  this, 
the  local  disturbance  and  inflammation  set  up  by  the  ampntcttiou  might  be  bx> 
great  for  the  lessened  vitality  of  the  part,  and  might  of  itself  occasion  a  recur- 
rence of  the  gangrene.  Hence  in  these  cases  it  is  always  well  to  wait  until 
the  line  of  separation  has  ulcerated  so  deeply  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
gangrene  overleaping  this  barrier,  at  the  same  time  that  means  are  taken,  Iij 
the  administration  of  tonics,  nourisbiug  food,  &c,,  to  improve  the  ptttiait'« 
strength  and  fitness  for  the  operation.  So  soon  as  this  has  been  done  in  t 
satiafiMitoiy  manner,  and  all  the  soft  parts,  except  the  ligaments,  have  been 
ulcerated  through,  the  mortified  part  ^uld  be  separated  1^  cutting  through 
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the  remaining  osseoos,  ligamentous,  or  teiiduiouB  atmcturcs,  and  then  meana 
should  be  taken  to  fashion  the  stump  that  has  been  formed  by  natiue.  In 
some  cases  this  will  be  sufficiently  reguluv  to  serve  every  useful  purpose  alt*r 
it  has  cicatrized.  In  most  instances,  however,  tlie  stump  is  more  irv^nltf 
and  unsightly  (a  result  of  which  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  S.^S)  is  * 
good  illustration) ;  and  the  bones  protrude  to  such  an  extent  that  it  e 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  jtatient  an  useful  limb,  to  amputate  tbrnngli 
the  face  of  the  stump,  or  higher  up.  All  this  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Surgeon ;  but  no  procedures  of  this  kind  should  be  undertaken  until  the 
patient's  strength  has  been  restored  sufficiently  to  bear  the  operation. 

In  gangrene  from  embolism,  the  amputation  may  as  a  rule  be  performed  ai 
an  earlier  period,  provided  the  patient's  general  condition  is  snob  na  to  jns^ 
the  operation,  but  it  should  not  be  midertaken  until  the  supply  of  blood  ti^ 
the  tiSHUes  immediately  above  the  gangrenous  parts  is  fuUy  restored,  and  * 
good  line  of  demarcation  has  formed,  close  to  which  the  incisions  may  safelj 
be  carried. 

In  senile  gangrene  it  has  been  proposed  to  amputate  the  thigh  high  up. 
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This  practice  has  been  succeBsfully  adopted  by  Oarlike,  James  of  Exeter,  and 
others,  and  certainly  appears  to  deserve  a  trial  in  all  cases  in  which  the  health 
i<  otherwise  good  and  the  constitution  tolerably  sound.  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
adopted  in  a  snflBcient  number  of  cases  to  warrant  a  positive  opinion  on  its 
luerits ;  bat  it  would  appear  that,  for  its  success,  the  amputation  should  be 
done  high  up  in  the  thigh,  so  that  there  may  be  a  better  chance  of  meeting 
with  a  healthy  condition  of  the  vessels  and  good  vitality  in  the  limb  ;  the 
}Hcration  being  performed  on  the  principle,  that  this  form  of  gangrene  is 
lependent  on  local  disease  obstructing  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  not  on 
^oDRtitntional  causes. 

BXD-SOBJCS. 

When  a  part  of  the  body  is  compressed  too  severely,  or  for  too  long  a  time, 
ven  in  a  healthy  person,  it  loses  \\j&  vitality,  and  a  limited  slough  results ; 
his  separates,  and  an  ulcer  is  left,  which  cicatrizes  in  the  usual  way.  But 
n  certain  deranged  states  of  the  health,  more  especially  when  the  blood  is 
itiated^  and  the  constitutional  powers  lowered,  as  during  fever,  or  when  the 
leart  is  diseased  and  weakened,  more  particularly  if  the  patient  be  old  and 
eUlitated,  or  if  innen^ation  be  acutely  affected,  and  he  be  paralysed,  the  skin 
oYering  those  points  of  the  body  that  are  necessarily  pressed  upon  in  the 
Ltumbent  position,  such  as  the  sacrum,  the  trochanters,  the  elbows,  shoulders, 
nd  heels,  l)ecomes  congested  and  inflamed,  assuming  a  dull  reddish-brown 
f>Ioar,  and  speedily  becomes  excoriated,  often  without  any  pain  being  felt 
f  the  patient.  One  great  cause  of  bed-sores  is  undoubtedly  bad  nursing. 
t  would  not  be  just  to  say  that  a  bed-sore  is  always  the  result  of  negligent 
QT^in^r,  but  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  chance  of  the  formation  of  bed- 
n^  and  their  severity  when  formed,  will  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the 
uct  ratio  of  the  negligence  or  care  of  the  nurse.  It  is  not  so  much  the  actual 
Tcrity  of  the  pressure  that  occasions  a  bed-sore,  as  moderate  long-continued 
^^^■nre  applied  to  a  part  congested  by  position  in  a  patient  enfeebled  by 
i^ease  or  want.  If  means  be  not  taken  to  relieve  the  part  from  the  injurious 
unjiTMsion  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  more  especially  if  it  be  allowed  to 
f^omt  irritated  by  the  contact  of  fasces  or  urine,  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
wie  corresponding  to  the  inflamed  patch  will  be  converted,  with  the  skin 
vering  it,  into  a  tough  greyish  slough,  from  under  which  a  thin  ichorous 
IS  exudes.  This  slough  may  extend  by  a  process  of  undermining  of  the 
t^suments  covering  it ;  and  on  its  separation  extensive  mischief  will  be 
Krl(j9ed,  the  fascia  and  muscles  lieing  exposed,  or  the  bones  even  laid  bare, 
d  soon  liecoming  roughened  and  carious.  In  some  cases,  even  the  inferior 
enure  of  the  spinal  canal  may  be  laid  open,  and  death  result  from  septic 
^ningitis.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  is  worn  out  by  discharge  and  irrita- 
n,  or  perishes  from  pyaemia  or  septicaemia. 

Trkathknt. — This  is  in  a  great  measure  preventive.  When  a  {mtient  is 
ely  to  be  confined  to  l)ed  for  many  weeks,  especially  by  exhausting  disease, 
I«  should  be  taken  by  proper  arrangement  of  the  pillows,  and  by  the  use  of 
vater-l)ed  or  cushions,  to  prevent  pressure  from  being  injuriously  exercised 
on  any  one  part.  If  the  patient  be  unable  to  move  himself  his  position 
mid  be  changed  by  the  nurse  at  regular  intervals.  At  the  same  time,  deanli- 
«  and  dryness  should  l)e  careftilly  pn)vided  for  by  proper  nursing,  by  the  use 
a  draw-sheet,  and  furnishing  the  bedstead  with  the  necessaiy  arrangements 
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for  using  the  bed-pan.  &c.  The  back  should  be  periodically  examined  by 
the  Surgeon  himself.  The  skin  on  the  exposed  parts  may  be  protected  by  the 
application  of  collodion  or  soap-plaster  spread  upon  wash-leather  or  amadou, 
or  isinglass  on  felt ;  or,  what  is  better,  it  maybe  strengthened  by  being  washed 
with  spirits  of  wine.  In  some  cases  much  benefit  is  derived  by  turning  the 
patient  on  his  side  and  employing  frictions  of  brandy  and  glycerine  in  equal 
parts.  If  the  skin  has  become  reddened  it  should  be  painted  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  gr.  v.  to  5j. 

If  the  skin  have  become  chafed,  the  removal  of  pressure  is  imperative^  and 
the  abrasion  may  be  washed  over  with  collodion.  If  a  sore  have  formed,  it 
may  be  dressed  with  the  balsam  of  Peru,  either  pure  or  with  zinc  or  boracic 
acid  ointment,  spread  upon  lint.  In  some  cases  also  the  prone  couch  may 
occasionally  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  ordinary  bed  previously 
employed.  When  sloughs  have  formed,  their  separation  must  be  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  moist  antiseptic  dressings,  as  boracic-acid-lint  and  lotion,  and 
the  ulcers  that  are  left  should  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles,  the  utmost; 
attention  being  paid  to  cleanliness  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  lotions ;  bat  no 
dressing  that  the  Surgeon  can  apply  will  cause  these  ulcers  to  clean,  and 
still  less  to  heal,  unless  pressure  be  removed  and  the  patient's  general  heakh 
improve,  when  they  will  speedily  cicatrize  under  the  most  simple  treatment. 

BOIIiS. 

A  Boil  is  a  localized  inflammation  affecting  the  skin  and  subentaneous 
tissue  terminating  in  the  formation  of  a  small  conical  slough  of  areolar  tissue 
called  the  core,  around  which  suppuration  takes  place,  the  dead  tissue  bein<r 
finally  separated  and  discharged  by  an  opening  through  the  skin.  The  inflam- 
mation starts  in  connection  with  a  hair,  but  whether  from  the  foUide  itself  or 
from  the  sebaceous  gland  is  uncertain  ;  probably  it  may  commence  in  either 
situation.  It  begins  as  a  small  red  pimple,  through  the  middle  of  which  Uk* 
hair  may  often  be  seen  protruding.  From  this  the  inflammation  extends  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  it  is  accompanied  by  abundant  coagulable  exudation, 
so  that  the  inflamed  area  becomes  raised  above  the  surrounding  parts,  forming 
a  hard  circumscribed  tumour  of  a  violet  or  purphsh-red  colour,  conical  in  fonn, 
but  flattened  at  the  top.  On  the  summit  of  this  a  vesicle  forms  which  bursts, 
leaving  a  grey  slough  exposed,  which  is  gradually  loosened  by  suppuration 
around  it,  and  discharged  usually  by  a  single  opening,  after  which  the  small 
cavity  heals  rapidly.  In  the  early  stages  there  are  itching  and  tenderness,  but 
as  the  tension  and  hardness  increase  it  becomes  extremely  painful  and  annoy- 
ing. Boils  arc  always  seated  on  parts  provided  with  hair,  the  most  oommon 
situations  being  the  back  of  the  neck,  i^e  shoulders,  nates,  and  hands.  They 
seldom  occur  singly,  one  usually  following  another  for  some  weeks  or  even 
months.  The  nearest  lymphatic  glands  are  usually  swollen,  but  veiy  iBreir 
suppurate.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation  subsides  without  sloughing  or 
suppuration,  and  the  boil  is  then  said  to  be  blind. 

Causes. — Boils  most  frequently  occur  in  young  people,  but  are  cotmnK^c 
enough  at  all  ages.  They  are  met  with  sometimes  in  very  plethoric,  and  aomi- 
times  in  enfeebled  constitutions,  often  following  some  of  the  more  severe 
febrile  diseases,  and  attending  convalescence  from  them  ;  they  are  not  un- 
common in  diabetic  subjects.    The  boils  which  often  break  out  during  training 
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for  athletic  contests  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  too  exclusiyely  animal  diet. 
Sometimes  boils  may  be  traced  to  exposure  to  sewer-gas.  In  other  cases,  the 
system  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  cachectic  state,  often  without  any  evident 
cause,  and  this  terminates  by  a  critical  eruption  of  boils.  A  sudden  change 
in  the  habits  of  life,  as  from  sedentary  to  active  pursuits,  a  course  of  sea- 
bathing, &c.,  will  also  occasion  them.  They  are  commonly  met  with  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  but  may  occur  at  all  seasons,  and  are  occasionally 
epidemic. 

Local  irritation  is  also  a  common  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  boils  on  the  hands 
from  the  contact  of  decomposing  animal  matter  in  post  mariem  examinations, 
or  on  the  nates  from  the  friction  in  rowing. 

Treatment. — The  Constitntioiua  Conditioii,  on  which  the  disease  is 
dependent,  requires  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  No  one  remedy  is  capable  of 
curing  boils.  The  disease  is  the  result,  in  some  cases,  of  fault  or  defect  in 
nutrition  ;  and  the  gradual  modification  and  improvement  of  those  processes 
that  are  subservient  to  it  are  necessary  before  the  local  affection  will  cease 
to  appear.  In  other  instances,  it  appears  to  be  due  to  want  of  proper 
elimination  of  effete  materials.  Hence  less  is  often  to  be  expected  from 
medicines  in  these  cases,  than  from  a  general  regulation  of  the  hygienic  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  Nature  will  do  more  for  his  recovery  than  art ;  and  the 
utmost  that  the  practitioner  can  do  is  to  administer  such  remedies  as  will 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  constitutional  condition.  If  it  be  debilitated 
and  cachectic,  iron,  quinine,  sarsaparilla,  and  cod-liver  oil ;  if  it  be  plethoric, 
and  the  system  loaded,  purgatives,  salines,  and  liquor  potassse  will  be  appro- 
priate. In  the  one  case  an  abundant  nourishing  diet,  in  the  other  case  a  spare 
and  simple  one,  with  avoidance  of  stimulants,  will  be  required.  In  some  cases 
empirical  means  are  of  Ber\icc.  Thus,  when  the  disease  is  associated  with 
pompholyx,  or  preceded  by  painful  vesicles*  arsenic  may  be  of  benefit.  In 
other  instances,  yeast  or  charcoal  has  been  advantageously  given.  Ringer 
strongly  recommends  the  administration  of  sulphide  of  calcium  both  for  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  fKAh  boils  and  hastening  the  separation  of  the  slough 
in  those  that  have  already  appeared.  A  tenth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  hourly 
or  every  two  or  three  hours. 

The  Local  Treatment  is  simple.  When  the  boil  is  in  its  earliest  stage,  if  a 
hair  can  be  seen  projecting  through  the  pimple,  it  should  be  pulled  out  with 
forceps.  The  development  may  in  some  cases  be  arrested  also  by  touching  it 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  a  saturated  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury. 
When  the  boil  is  evidently  forming  the  red  area  around  it  should  be  painted 
with  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  belladonna.  This  usually  relieves  the  pain 
and  protects  the  skin  from  the  irritation  of  the  poultices  or  other  applications. 
Hot,  moist  applications  must  then  be  employed ;  four  layers  of  wet  boracic- 
acid-lint  covered  inth  oiled  silk  and  cotton-wool,  or  a  linseed-meal-poultice 
well  greased  on  the  surface,  forms  the  best  application.  Poultices,  however,  in 
many  cases  irritate  the  surrounding  skin,  and  encourage  the  formation  of  a 
fresh  crop  of  boils.  Nothing  will  be  found  to  give  so  much  relief  or  to  hasten 
suppuration  more  than  the  application  of  a  sponge  squeezed  out  of  water,  as 
hot  as  the  patient  can  liear  it,  and  changed  every  few  minutes.  If  the  patient 
is  confined  to  the  house,  he  can  cany  out  this  treatment  himself  for  several 
hours  during  the  day.  Most  commonly  a  boil  may  be  allowed  to  break,  but 
the  Surgeon  may  in  some  cases  find  it  necessary  to  open  it  by  a  crucial 
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incision  when   it    is    large,  and  does  not  appear   di6iK)6ed    to    break    of 

itself. 

CABBXTMCIiBS. 

A  Carbuncle  consisto  essentiallj  of  a  specific  spreading  inflammation  of 
tbe  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  implicating  the  skin  and  tenninating  in  death 
of  the  affected  tissues,  with  the  formation  of  a  pulpy  greyish  or  ash-colooied 
slough.  Whether  it  commences  in  the  deep  layere  of  the  true  skin,  possibly  in 
the  sebaceous  glands,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely determined. 

Signs. — A  carbuncle  begins  as  a  flat  or  veiy  slightly  conical  inflammatory 
swelhng  of  the  skin,  the  base  of  which  is  hard,  and  the  edges  clearly  defined  ; 
it  is  of  a  dusky-red  colour  and  accompanied  from  the  first  by  a  burning, 
stinging,  hea^y,  or  throbbing  pain  in  the  part,  out  of  proportion  to  tbe 
apparent  gravity  of  the  disease.  The  inflamed  base  steadily  enlarges  and  im- 
plicates the  subcutaneous  tissue  more  deeply,  forming  a  flat,  slightly  elevated, 
hard,  circumscribed  swelling,  gradually  becoming  doughy  as  sloughing  sets  in. 
As  it  increases  in  size,  the  swelling  maintains  its  flattened  circular  shape,  and 
the  skin  covering  it  assumes  a  pm*ple  or  brownish-red  tint.  Vesicles  fonn  on 
it  at  several  points,  which  speedily  become  pustular  and  burst,  exposing  open- 
ings beneath  in  the  cutis,  through  which  the  ash-grey  sloughs  appear,  and 
from  which  unhealthy  purulent  discharge  scantily  issues.  The  openings  in 
the  tliin  undermined  skin  gradually  melt  into  each  other,  and  the  sloogfa 
slowly  separates.  In  most  cases,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  subcutaneons  fat 
is  not  destroyed ;  but  occasionally  when  the  slough  comes  away  the  deep  faacta 
or  even  the  muscles  may  be  exposed. 

The  size  of  the  swelling  varies  from  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter  ;  most 
commonly  it  is  about  two  inches  across.  Carbuncles  are  generally  met  wiih 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  more  especially  about  the  shoulders  and  the 
nape  of  the  neck  ;  being  rarely  seen  anteriorly,  or  on  the  extremities.  I  have, 
however,  had  to  treat  very  large  carbuncles  on  the  abdomen,  and  have  met 
with  them  on  the  shin,  forearm,  and  forehead. 

A  carbuncle  is  almost  invariably  single  ;  but  some  years  ago  I  had  nnder 
my  care  a  patient  on  whom  a  large  carbuncle  was  foUowed  by  the  appearana' 
of  about  a  dozen  smaller  ones  scattered  over  the  back,  in  spite  of  which  be 
finally  recovered. 

The  Conatitntional  XMainrbaaca  attending  this  disease  is  always  of  the 
asthenic  type  ;  the  complexion  is  often  peculiarly  sallow  or  yellow,  the  pulse 
feeble,  and  the  tongue  loaded  ;  and  if  the  carbuncle  be  large,  or  be  seated  on 
the  head,  death  may  take  place,  the  patient  frequently  sinking  from  septiciemia 
or  pyaemia. 

Causes. — ^A  carbuncle  arises  usually  without  any  assignable  local  exciting 
cause ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  evidently  occasioned  by  the  introdoctiou 
of  some  poisonous  matter  into  a  puncture  in  the  skin  or  into  a  hair- 
follicle.  In  all  cases  it  is  associated  with  and  dependent  npon  a  di^ 
ordei*cd  state  of  the  constitution.  Any  condition  that  lowers  the  powers  vi 
the  system  will  predispose  to,  and  may  at  last  occasion,  carbuncle.  Habitoally 
bad  and  insuflScient  food,  the  exhaustion  induced  by  chronic  \(*asting 
especially  diabetes,  or  the  debility  resulting  from  acute  febrile 
imrticularly  typhus — may  all  occasion  it.    Carbuncles  are  more  common  in 
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men  than  in  women,  and  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  being  very  rare  under 
twenty.    They  occur  more  frequently  in  some  years  than  in  others. 

Diagnosis. — Carbuncle  resembles  hoil  in  many  points,  yet  differs  in  its 
greater  size,  in  the  dusky-red  of  the  inflamed  integument,  in  its  broad  flat 
character,  and  in  the  large  quantity  of  contained  slough  in  proportion  to  the 
small  amount  of  purulent  discharge  in  the  numerous  openings  on  the  surface, 
as  well  as  in  the  conditions  in  which  it  generally  occui's.  It  differs  from  boil 
also  in  its  tendency  to  spread.  A  boil  '^  comes  to  a  head,"  bursts,  and  dis- 
charges pus  and  slough  ;  a  carbuncle  will  be  discharging  and  sloughing  at  one 
part,  whilst  it  spreads,  hard  and  brawny,  at  another.  A  carbuncle  is  almost 
invariably  single,  boils  most  commonly  appear  in  crops. 

The  Prognosis  in  carbuncle  will  depend  on  its  size  and  situation,  and  on 
the  state  of  the  patient's  constitution,  more  particularly  on  that  of  his  kid- 
neys. The  most  dangerous  carbuncles  are  those  that  arc  large,  and  situated 
or  encroaching  on  the  scalp  ;  in  fact,  the  more  this  structure  is  involved  the 
greater  the  danger.  If  the  constitution  be  good,  even  these  may  be  i-e- 
covered  from ;  but  if  the  kidneys  be  unsound,  or  if  there  be  saccharine 
diabetes,  the  progress  of  the  disease  cannot  readily  be  checked,  and  the  patient 
will  usually  sink. 

Tbkathent.  —The  Coiuititntioiial  Treatment  of  earlninelo  must  be 
conducted  on  ordinary  medical  principles,  guided  by  the  constitutional  state 
that  underlies  the  local  disease,  or  that  accompanies  it.  If  the  carbuncle 
occur  in  diabetic  or  otherwise  debilitated  persons,  the  tincture  of  the  pcr- 
chloride  of  iron  in  small  and  frequent  doses,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  a  good  diet,  will  be  necessary.  If  the  carbuncle 
occur  in  a  pei'son  of  advanced  years  addicted  to  high  living,  and  possibly  not 
temperate  in  habits,  the  ordinary  treatment  of  inflammation  of  a  low  and 
sloughing  character  must  be  adopted.  The  bowels  having  been  freely  cleared 
out,  ammonia  and  bark,  or  quinine,  must  be  given.  Alcoholic  stimulants  may 
be  more  freely  administered.  But  in  these  they  must  be  administered 
medicinally  in  measured  quantities,  and  at  intervals  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration  according  to  the  need  of  the  patient  as  determined  by  the  pulse  and 
temperature.  Port-wine  used  to  be  the  favourite  remedy.  It  is  considered 
less  necessary  at  the  present  day  than  it  was  a  generation  or  two  back,  and 
brandy  or  whiskey  with  milk  or  eg^  are  commonly  substituted  for  it.  But 
whatever  stimulant  be  given,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  regulating 
its  doses  and  times  of  administration,  which  must  not  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  non-medical  attendant.  In  addition  to  stimulants,  good  and  abundant 
nourishment  should  be  given ;  meat,  if  the  patient  can  digest  it ;  if  not, 
soups,  such  as  strong  beef-tea,  essence  of  meat,  or  turtle-soup. 

Local  Troatmont. — In  the  very  early  stage  the  progress  of  a  carbuncle 
may  be  arrested  by  destroying  it  with  a  pointed  stick  of  potassa  cum  calce. 
If  the  carbuncle  have  attained  a  somewhat  larger  size,  though  still  small,  it 
may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  soap-plaster  spread  on  leather,  hanng  a  hole  cut 
in  the  centre,  through  which  the  pus  and  sloughy  matters  may  be  discharged. 
When  the  carbuncle  is  of  larger  size  the  question  will  arise  whether  it  should 
be  incised  or  not ;  and,  if  incised,  in  what  way  the  operation  should  be  practised. 
Home  Hurgeous  uniformly  adopt  incisions  ;  others,  with  equal  constancy,  reject 
them.  I  think  that  the  exclusive  adoption  of  either  method  is  erroneous,  and 
that  the  most  successful  treatment  consists  in  allowing  the  question  of  early 
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incisiou  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  tension  existing  in  and  aromid 
the  carbuncle.  Should  the  parts  be  soft,  relaxed,  and  comparatively  painless, 
no  advantage  can  result  from  incision  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tension 
be  considerable,  the  agony  great,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  dependent 
on  both  proportionately  intense,  nothing  gives  such  immediate  relief,  local 
and  constitutional,  as  early  and  free  incision.  This  may  be  done  in  two 
ways ;  either  subcutancously,  by  entering  a  long  bistoury  at  one  side  of  the 
carbuncle,  and  making  two  or  three  subcutaneous  sweeps  through  the  inflamed 
tissues  in  planes  of  different  depths  ;  or  by  a  free  crucial  cut,  carried  fairly 
through  the  diseased  pirts  into  the  healthy  tissues  beyond  them.  By  either 
method  the  constitutional  disturbance  accompanying  and  resulting  from  the 
extreme  tension  is  at  once  removed,  the  local  progress  of  the  disease  is  checked, 
and  extension  of  sloughing  by  strangulation  of  the  tissues  is  prevented. 
Should  incision  of  the  carbuncle  not  have  been  performed  early,  it  may 
become  necessary  at  a  later  period,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confinement  of  the  pos 
and  slough.  Pysemia  is  so  frequent  a  cause  of  death  in  Ixid  cases  of  carbuncle, 
that  it  becomes  very  important  to  prevent  putrefaction  in  the  sloughs.  If  an 
incision  be  made  before  the  skin  has  given  way,  it  should  be  done  with 
antiseptic  precautions.  The  surrounding  skin  should  be  washed  with  carbolic 
lotion,  and  as  soon  as  the  cut  has  been  made  some  eflBcient  form  of  antiseptic 
dressing  should  be  applied.  At  subsequent  dressings  the  surface  must  Ije 
irrigated  with  carbolic  lotion.  Iodoform  sprinkled  on  the  sore  is  a  most 
useful  antiseptic.  Ordinary  poultices  should  be  avoided  as  tending  to 
encourage  putrefaction.  The  old  port- wine  poultice  is  useful  and  not  liable  to 
decompose.  If  wannth  and  moisture  are  required,  a  thick  layer  of  l)orBcic- 
acid-lint  wetted  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  boracic  acid  will  be  fonnd  the 
most  convenient  application  ;  or  if  this  be  not  at  hand,  the  carbuncle  may  be 
covered  by  some  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  (1  in  10),  or  terebene  and  oil,  or 
some  other  antiseptic  dressing,  over  which  a  poultice  may  be  applied.  As 
the  sloughs  loosen,  they  should  be  separated  ;  and  the  granulating  surface 
which  is  left,  and  which  will  usually  be  found  to  be  sluggish  in  its  action, 
should  be  dressed  with  some  of  the  more  stimulating  ointments,  snch  as 
those  of  elemi  or  resin,  or  with  the  balsam  of  Peru.  The  ulcer,  though  large, 
will  when  thus  treated  cicatrize  rapidly,  and  will  leave  but  a  small  scar. 

Facial  Carbnnola. — ^Under  this  name  has  been  described  by  Ludlow,  T.  Smith 
and  others,  a  somewhat  rare  form  of  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  face.  It 
appears  first  as  a  pustule  or  vesicle  on  the  lip — according  to  T.  Smith,  most  com- 
monly on  the  upper  lip.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  red  blush,  and  the  tissues  beneath 
are  swollen  and  oodematous.  The  swelling  spreads  rapidly,  often  involving  a 
great  part  of  one  side  of  the  face  ;  in  a  few  days  its  edge  is  less  clearly  defined, 
and  the  swollen  tissues  are  more  cedematous  and  less  brawny  than  in  a  com- 
mon carbuncle.  Suppuration  takes  place  after  two  or  three  days,  in  patches 
scattered  through  the  swollen  tissues.  The  skin  in  the  central  part  becomes 
dusky  in  colour,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  breaks  down  into  soft  shreddy 
sloughs  soaked  in  pus.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  the  gravest  kind ; 
there  is  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  at  first,  with  dry  tongue  and 
great  prostration.  Should  the  patient  survive  to  the  period  of  sloughing  and 
suppuration,  death  may  take  place  from  pyasmia  or  septicaemia. 

The  fatal  result  is  preceded  by  rigors,  and  is  evidently  due  to  blood-poison- 
ing of  a  rapid  and  aggravated  character.    The  infection  of  the  blood  takes 
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place  through  the  large  venous  anastomoses  of  the  side  of  the  face,  which  are 
peculiarly  patent,  owing  to  the  dense  areolar  and  fibro-cellnlar  structures  in 
which  they  ramify.  The  exact  relation  of  this  affection  to  true  carbuncle  is 
doubtful.  T.  Smith  believes  it  to  differ  only  in  the  greater  acuteness  and 
intensity  of  the  process,  while  Paget  considers  the  '^disease  so  unlike  carbuncle 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  known  under  the  same  name."  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  considered  a  carbuncular  inflammation.  Its  whole  course  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  inflamed  part  rather  indicate  its  alliance  to  phlegmonous  erysipe- 
las. Death  ensues  usually  in  fh)m  forty-eight  hours  to  live  or  six  days  after 
invasion.    It  is  a  very  grave,  but  not  a  hopeless  affection. 

Diagnom, — ^The  disease  somewhat  resembles  malignant  pustule,  with  which 
it  has  often  been  confounded.  The  black  slough  surrounded  by  vesicles 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  disease,  is,  however,  wanting  in  facial 
carbuncle.  Moreover,  in  malignant  pustule  the  slough  is  dry,  while  in  facial 
carbuncle  it  is  soaked  in  pus. 

Treatment — Abundance  of  liquid  nourishment  and  stimulant  are  required, 
and  Sir  James  Paget  recommends  the  administration  of  quinine  in  large  doses. 
Locally,  incisions  seem  to  have  been  of  but  little  use  ;  the  application  of  hot 
fomentations,  followed  by  antiseptic  dressings  when  slougliing  has  taken  place, 
is  all  that  can  be  done  in  most  cases. 

OAHOBUM    OBIS,    OB    XVOKA. 

Gancrum  oris  is  a  rapidly  spreading  gangrenous  inflammation  attacking  the 
inside  of  the  check,  most  frequently  between  the  second  and  sixth  years  of 
life.  It  IB  met  with  usually  in  ill-fed,  sickly  children  who  have  been  living 
under  bad  hygienic  conditions.  It  commonly  occurs  during  convalescence  from 
some  acute  specific  fever,  most  frequently  measles;  or  after  the  incautious 
administration  of  mercury  during  a  weak  state  of  the  system. 

Symptonui, — One  of  the  cheeks  becomes  swollen,  brawny,  tense,  and 
shining,  being  excessively  hard,  and  presenting  a  dusky  red  patch  in  its  centre. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  open  the  mouth  ;  but  if  the  Surgeon  can  gain  a  view  of 
its  inside,  he  will  see  a  deep  and  excavated  foul  nicer  opposite  to  the  centre  of 
the  external  swelling,  covered  with  a  brown  pulpy  slough.  The  gums  are  turgid, 
dark,  and  ulcerated  ;  the  saliva  is  mixed  with  putrescent  matters  ;  and,  as  the 
ulceration  in  the  mouth  extends,  the  swelling  sloughs,  and  a  large  gangrenous 
cavity  is  formed,  opening  externally  through  the  cheek  and  internally  laying  bare 
the  alveolar  borders  of  the  jaw.  The  child  suffers  little,  but,  as  the  disease 
advances,  it  commonly  becomes  drowsy,  and  at  last  dies  comatose.  This  affec- 
tion is  most  &tal.  RiUiet  and  Barthez  state  that  not  more  tluin  one  in  twenty 
cases  recovers.  Should  recovery  take  place,  a  large  portion  of  the  cheek  may 
be  lost,  opening  the  mouth  half  way  back  to  the  ear,  or  a  dense  cicatricial 
band  may  form  between  the  jaws,  making  it  impossible  to  open  the  mouth. 

YMatmMit. — The  child  must  be  put  under  chloroform,  and  the  sloughing 
mass  deeply  cauterized  with  nitric  acid,  but  not  with  the  actual  cautery,  lest 
the  cheek  be  destroyed ;  the  mouth  should  be  syringed  out  with  diluted  Condy's 
fluid,  and  the  ulcerating  surface  dusted  with  iodoform.  The  strength  must  be 
supported  with  beef-tea,  wine,  and  ammonia.  If  recovery  take  place,  some 
plastic  operation  may  be  necessary  at  a  later  period,  in  order  either  to  close 
the  gap  in  the  cheek  or  to  enable  the  child  to  open  its  mouth. 
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DISEASES   ARISING    FROM    SEPTIC    AND    INFECTIVE 

PROCESSES    IN   WOUNDS. 

This  group  of  diseases,  including  septicsmia,  pysBmia,  erysipelas^  hospital 
gangrene  and  some  others  of  less  importance,  have  been  investigated  during 
tiie  last  twenty  years  by  numberless  observers  with  an  energy  and  ability 
probably  never  exceeded  in  any  branch  of  science.  As  the  means  of  obeora- 
tion  have  been  improved  and  new  methods  of  investigation  have  been 
invented,  so  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  pathologists 
has  become  more  and  more  confirmed  that  all  these  unhealthy  processes  are 
directly  caused  by  the  action  of  microscopic  fungi.  TVe  are  still  very  fiir  from 
knowing  all  the  conditions  which,  as  predisposing  or  accessory  canfieB,  take 
part  in  the  development  of  these  diseases,  or  the  exact  mode  in  which  the 
fungi  give  rise  to  the  various  morbid  processes  with  which  they  are  aasociated  : 
but  that  their  relation  to  them  is,  in  some  forms  of  disease  at  least,  actaaHy 
one  of  cause  and  effect,  may  be  said  to  be  no  longer  a  mere  hypothesis. 

The  relations  of  microscopic  organisms  to  unhealthy  inflammations,  and  tk* 
nature  of  a  true  infective  process  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
Inflammation  (p.  164  et  seq.). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  there  pointed  out  that  a  clear  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  simple  putrefaction  and  infective  processes.  Simple 
putrefaction  is  a  fermentative  change  taking  place  in  dead  matter  only,  and 
the  products  of  the  fermentation  may  excite  inflammation  and  suppnratfoa 
locally,  and  if  absorbed  give  rise  to  a  definite  constitutional  disturbance  ;  bat 
the  organized  ferment  which  determines  the  process  cannot  act  on  living 
tissues,  consequently  there  is  no  true  infection,  either  locally  or  of  the  system 
in  general.  It  is  to  processes  of  this  kind  that  the  term  "  septic  ^'  should  be 
limited,  the  word  then  being  synonymous  with  "  putrid." 

In  a  true  infective  process  the  virus  infects  the  living  tissues,  increasing  in 
quantity  amongst  them,  aud  gives  rise  to  unhealthy  processes  in  them.  These 
may  be  local,  the  accompanying  constitutional  disturbance  being  merely  tlic 
result  of  the  absorption  of  the  unhealthy  inflammatory  products,  or  general, 
when  the  virus  enters  the  blood  stream  and  multiplies  in  it.  The  fon&er  is 
called  a  local,  and  the  latter  a  general  infective  process. 

In  simple  septic  processes  the  fungi  which  are  supposed  to  cause  them  aie 
said  to  be  non-pathogenic  or  non-parasitic ;  in  infective  processes  they  ai^ 
spoken  of  as  pathogenic  or  parasitic.  The  term  "  mycosis  "  is  often  nsed  to 
signify  the  infection  of  the  living  tissues  by  fungoid  organisms. 

Although  these  septic  and  infective  processes  are  distinct  from  each  other, 
they  are  nearly  related  ;  infective  processes  very  rarely  starting  from  wounds, 
unless  the  discharges  are  in  a  septic  condition.  This  fiict  has  been  explained 
by  supposing  that  non-pathogenic  organisms  may  develop  pathogenic  pro- 
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pertiea  when  growing  in  a  Buitable  medium,  sach  as  the  discharges  of  an 
unhealthy  wound  are  assumed  to  be.  Evidence  is,  however,  wanting  to  prove 
this  assumption.  The  more  generally  received  opinion  is  that  the  specific 
infective  processes  are  each  due  to  a  specific  form  of  organism,  and  that  putre- 
faction serves  only  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  infection  :  first  by  exciting 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  thus  providing  a  suitable  medium — the 
inflammatory  exudation  or  pus — in  which  the  pathogenic  fungi  may  develop  ; 
and  secondly,  by  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  tissues,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  more  readily  invaded  by  the  pathogenic  or  parasitic  fungi. 

However  this  may  be,  the  practical  fact  remains  that  the  prevention  of 
putrefaction  is  also  the  most  certain  means  of  preventing  infection. 

The  mode  of  entrance  of  the  virus  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  IGG).  In 
infective  processes  attacking  wounds  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  so  great  in  fact  that  we  may  almost  say  in  all  cases,  the 
virus  enters  the  wound  directly  from  without,  and  the  surest  means  of  pre- 
vention are  those  directed  to  protect  the  wound  from  external  influences. 

The  local  and  general  afiections  consequent  upon  septic  processes  in  or 
infection  of  wounds  may  be  thus  briefly  classified. 

I.  TIm  SflbotB  of  Fataffifcotion, — True  Baptio  PvocaMMs. — The  poison 
is  generated  solely  in  dead  matter,  and  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  rod- 
shaped  organisms. 

1.  LooaL — Sei)iic  inflammation  and  suppuration  dependent  on  the  local 
irritation  caused  by  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction.  It  is  a  non-infec- 
tive process  (p.  163). 

2.  G«iMr«l« — A  febrile  afiection  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  the 
chemical  products  of  putrefaction  from  the  wound.  It  is  a  non-infective 
process,  and  varies  in  intensity  with  the  dose  of  the  poison.  If  the  dose  be 
small  and  the  period  during  which  absorption  lasts  is  short,  the  resulting 
affection  is  known  as  Septic  2'raumatic  Fever  (p.  179)  ;  if  (the  dose  be  small 
and  absorption  continues  for  months,  it  gives  rise  to  Hectic  Fever  (p.  230). 
If  the  dose  be  very  large  and  rapidly  absorbed  it  may  be  speedily  fatal,  the 
aff*ection  then  forming  one  variety  of  septicaemia — Septic  Poisoning — or  Septic 
Intoxication, 

2.  ZaftotilTa  Vrocaaaaa. 

1.  Local  processes  leading  to  a  spreading  destruction  of  the  affected  tissues. 

1.  Woliad-diplitharia. — This  name  has  been  applied  by  the  Germans  to  a 
superficial  infective  process  usually  attacking  granulating  sores.  The  surface 
l)ecomes  covered  with  an  opaque  tough  membranous  layer,  beneath  which 
progressive  destruction  of  the  granulations  takes  place.  There  is  febrile 
disturbance,  but  no  specific  constitutional  affection  accompanying  it.  It  is 
contagious,  and  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  micrococci. 

2.  Koa9ital-0«ngraBa.^A  rapidly  spreading  gangrenous  infiamnuition, 
attacking  recent  or  granulating  womids.  The  gangrene  follows  closely  on  the 
inflanmiation,  the  dead  tissues  forming  a  pulpy  adherent  slough.  There  is 
febrile  disturbance,  but  no  specific  infection  of  the  whole  system.  It  is 
associated  with  the  growth  of  micrococci,  and  is  intensely  contagious. 

3.  Spraftding  Traiimatio  Oaagraiia. — An  acute  rapidly  spreading  inflam- 
mation terminating  in  death  of  the  affected  tissues.  The  inflammation  extends 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  dead  tissues,  and  the  gangrenous  process  is 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  gas  and  offensive  decomposition.    There  is 
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constitutional  disturbance  of  the  type  of  septic  poisoning,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  general  specific  infection  of  the  blood.  It  is  associated  with 
the  presence  of  rod-shaped  organisms,  but  is  not  known  to  be  contagions. 

4.  Fhlec^oaoiui  Sxysipelas. — An  acute  rapidly  spreading  inflamination 
of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  secondarily  affecting  the  skin.  It  is 
accompanied  by  very  abundant  exudation,  and  the  gangrene  that  complicate> 
it  seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  tension  caused  by  this.  So  far  as  is 
known  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  specific  infection  of  the  system,  aad  its 
contagiousness  is  doubtful.    It  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  microoood. 

II.  Oenmral  InfaotiTa  Procassaa. 

1.  Cutanaous  Sxsrsipalas. — An  acute  infective  disease  characterized  by  a 
superficial  inflammation  spreading  in  the  skin  from  the  wound,  and  by  a 
general  febrile  disturbance  of  a  specific  character.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
poison  infects  the  whole  system  as  well  as  the  local  seat  of  iuflanunatioii.  it 
is  associated  with  the  presence  of  micrococci  in  the  affected  skin,  and,  according 
to  some  observers,  also  in  the  blood. 

2.  Baptic  Infaction. — ^An  acute  general  infective  process,  rapidly  tenni- 
nating  fatally  without  the  development  of  secondary  centres  of  inflammatiQaL 
The  poison  infects  the  whole  system  and  increases  in  it,  the  fatal  result  being 
apparently  directly  due  to  alteration  in  the  blood  consequent  upon  the 
development  of  the  virus  in  it.  The  local  affection  may  be  insignificanL  The 
disease  is  rare  in  man.  In  animals  it  is  easily  induced  experimentally,  and  in 
them  is  always  found  to  be  associated  with  a  definite  organism  in  the  bloody 
differing  in  different  sj^ecies.  It  is  most  intensely  contagious.  By  many 
writers  it  is  spoken  of  as  septircemia,  its  name  being  derived  from  the  ha 
that  in  animals  it  is  capable  of  being  caused  by  injection  of  small  doees  of 
putrid  matter  under  the  skin.  The  term  septic  infection  is  here  used  u* 
distinguish  it  firom  septic  poisonitiff  caused  by  the  chemical  products  (4* 
putrefaction,  which  by  many  writers  is  also  spoken  of  as  septicssmia. 

3.  Pymnia. — A  general  infective  process,  almost  invariably  startinir  fn>m 
a  wound  which  has  reached  the  stage  of  suppuration,  and  hence  its  name. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  secondary  centres  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  disseminated  throughout  the  body.  It  is  associated  with  the 
presence  of  micrococci  in  the  blood  and  in  the  secondary  centres  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  believed  to  be  contagious.  It  presents  several  varieties,  which 
will  be  described  when  treating  of  the  disease. 

In  actual  practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  distinction  between  tbea* 
various  affections  is  not  always  clearly  defined,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  tb- 
view  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  merely  modifications  of  one  disease. 
This  apparent  confusion  may,  however,  be  equally  well  explained  by  the 
co-existence  of  more  than  one  form  in  the  same  case.  Thus  a  patient  msj 
suffer  from  phlegmonous  erysijiclas  with  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous  aivcto 
tissue,  decomposition  of  the  sloughs  may  follow  and  give  rise  to  sepikr 
poisoning,  and,  finally,  death  may  take  place  from  pysemia. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  fully  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
theory  of  the  fungoid  origin  of  these  diseases.  It  is  supported  by  the  preaeiKt 
of  microscopic  organisms  in  the  local  area  of  inflammation  and  in  the  blood, 
which  has  been  so  frequently  obsen^ed  in  man,  and  by  the  universal  presence 
of  such  organisms  in  similar  diseases  artificially  induced  in  animals ;  and  afeo 
by  the  fact  that  in  analogous  diseases  in  animals  and  in  eiysipelas  in  man,  the 
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orfj^anism  to  which  the  poison  is  supposed  to  be  due  has  been  cultivated  iu 
suitable  media  out  of  the  body  for  many  generations,  and,  finally,  when 
inoculated  on  a  fresh  subject,  has  given  rise  to  the  original  specific  disease. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  also  to  show  that  in  many  of  these  diseases  the 
poison  is  particulate  and  not  in  solution,  and  that  it  is  destroyed  by  those 
agents,  whether  physical  or  chemical,  which  are  inimical  to  the  lower  forms 
of  vegetable  life.  The  close  analogy,  moreover,  between  some  of  these 
processes  and  splenic  fever,  in  which  the  bacillus  anthracis  is  undoubtedly, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  cause  of  the  disease,  tends  to  support  this  view, 
liastly,  to  many  pathologists  the  hypothesis  of  a  living  virus,  a  contagium 
vivuni,  explains  more  rationally  than  any  other  theory  the  increase  of  the 
]K>ison  in  the  living  body  by  a  process  resembling  fermentation,  its  durability, 
and  its  evident  dependence  on  favourable  conditions,  not  only  in  the  wound 
or  in  the  individual  but  iu  his  surroundings,  in  the  time  of  year,  the  character 
of  the  season  or  climate,  and  many  other  circumstances.  Lastly  those  modes 
of  preventing  these  diseases  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  application  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  contagium  vivum  to  surgical  practice  have  so  far  been  the 
most  successful. 

The  chief  arguments  urged  against  it  are  the  following.  In  the  first  place, 
in  the  human  subject  many  observers  have  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of 
organisms  in  these  diseases.  The  constancy,  however,  with  which  they  have 
been  found  has  of  late  years  been  steadily  increasing  with  the  improved 
methods  of  observation  introduced  by  Weigert,  Koch,  and  others  ;  so  much  so 
that  this  objection  is  becoming  of  little  weight.  It  has  also  been  urged  that 
many  processes,  dissimilar  in  every  respect,  are  found  to  be  associated  with 
the  presence  of  organisms  apparently  perfectly  similar.  Thus  micrococci  are 
found  in  a  simple  acute  abscess,  in  diphtheria,  in  eiysipelas  and  in  pysemia  ; 
but  with  bodies  of  such  extreme  minuteness  differences  may  readily  exist 
which  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  recognize.  Colin,  while  referring  to  this 
question,  called  attention  to  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  sweet  and  bitter 
almond,  which  yet  differ  from  each  other  so  widely  iu  their  chemical  pro- 
perties. A  much  more  important  objection,  which  is  pointed  out  by  Koch 
himself,  is  that  in  many  cases  in  the  human  subject  the  number  of  micro- 
i^copic  organisms  found  has  been  singularly  small,  so  small  in  fact  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  be  the  cause  of  such  grave  disease. 
Lastly,  it  has  l)een  maintained  that  the  microscopic  organisms  are  merely  an 
accidental  accompaniment  of  the  process  and  not  the  ctiuse,  or  that  at  most 
they  serve  merely  as  carriers  of  the  virus  and  are  not  the  producers  of  it.  It 
is  (lifiicult  to  refute  this  assertion  with  the  means  at  present  at  our  command. 
When,  however,  as  in  the  ciwe  of  erysipelas,  the  organism  can  be  cultivated 
for  twenty  generations  out  of  the  body  in  an  artificial  medium,  and  finally, 
on  being  inoculated  on  another  individual  will  produce  a  genuine  attack  of 
the  disease,  it  seems  difiicult  to  regiird  it  as  other  than  an  essential  factor  in 
the  production  of  the  specific  inflammation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  therefore,  that,  although  it  is  highly  probable 
that  all  this  group  of  diseases  arise  directly  from  the  action  of  microscopic 
fnngi,  the  e\ndence  is  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  furnish  demonstrative  proof  of 
its  truth. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  fungoid  theory  of  infective  processes  in 
wounds  were  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  it  would  in  no  way  disprove  the  facts 
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previously  known  as  to  the  influence  of  bad  hygienic  conditions  in  the  dcTelop- 
ment  of  these  diseases.  The  experience  of  generations  of  Surgeons  has  tAught 
us  that,  although  inflammation  and  suppuration  with  febrile  disturbance 
result  from  contact  with  the  raw  surfaces  of  wounds  of  such  simple  septic 
products  as  must  form  in  all  dead  tissues  or  putrescible  animal  fluids  exposed 
to  the  ordinary  air  of  a  dwelling-house,  the  graver  infective  processes  are  of 
extreme  rarity  in  cases  treated  in  pure  air  and  in  the  isolation  of  a  private 
house.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  established  incontestably  that  if  the 
cubic  capacity  of  a  ward  be  taken,  and  the  rate  of  ventOation  through  it 
determined,  a  Surgeon  may  with  certainty  foretell  how  many  suppurating 
wounds  it  will  require  in  the  absence  of  antiseptic  treatment  to  generate  infec- 
tive disease  in  it. 

Thus,  although  in  the  prevention  of  these  diseases  the  use  of  antiseptics 
must  take  the  first  place  as  attacking  the  evil  at  its  source,  a  strict  attention 
to  the  laws  of  hygiene,  as  regards  cubic  space,  ventilation,  and  general  cleanli- 
ness, is  also  necessary  to  exclude  those  accessory  conditions  that  faronr  in 
development.  By  these  means  combined  all  this  group  of  diseases  can  be 
prevented  ;  their  occurrence  is  the  result  in  almost  all  cases  of  some  definite 
error  in  the  treatment  of  the  wound,  or  some  infringement  of  sanitary  rules. 
They  are  not  accidental ;  they  are  preventable  and  ought  to  be  prevented. 
Should  a  case  arise,  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  diseases  shows  clearly 
how  they  may  be  carried  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  the  means  to  Ir 
adopted  to  prevent  their  spread. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  these  diseases  to  general  hygienic 
conditions  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  8  et  seq.),  and  need  not  be  farther 
considered  here.* 

wo  U  ND-DIPHTHBRIA. 

This  name  has  been  applied  by  French  and  German  writers  to  an  unhealthy 
condition  assumed  by  granulating  wounds  or  sores,  in  which  they  become 
covered  by  an  opatjue,  white,  or  yellowish-white  membranous  layer  cloeelv 
resembling  the  false  membrane  of  diphtheria.  By  English  Surgeons  it  ha» 
more  commonly  been  described  as  a  mild  form  of  phagedaenic  ulcemtion.  It 
arises  invariably  in  connexion  with  decomposing  discharges,  and  is  not  un- 
common in  wounds  over  which  urine  is  flowing.  The  granulating  sore  whit  h 
may  have  been  in  a  healthy  and  healing  condition  up  to  the  time  of  tl  r 
attack,  becomes  dark  in  colour,  and  here  and  there  small  haemorrhages  mav 
be  noticed  amongst  the  granulations.  The  healthy  discharge  of  pus  coa»^ 
and  is  replaced  by  a  very  slight  serous  exudation.  Then  an  opaque  whi:* 
patch  appears  and  soon  spreads  over  the  surface.  The  surroun<injr  skin 
becomes  reddened  and  slightly  swollen,  the  edges  are  raised  and  sharply  cu:, 
and  the  sore  may  slowly  spread  and  deepen.  The  opaque  white  layer  on  thi 
surfiice  is  difficult  to  remove,  but  if  a  small  piece  be  peeled  off  and  cxamin.^i 
microscopically  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  the  superficial  layers  •  f 
the  granulation-cells  which  have  perished  and  become  finely  granular,  mix  I 
with   a   coagulated  exudation.    Throughout  the   whole  layer  are  ahandan: 

*  Those  who  winh  more  fiilly  to  Ktudy  tho  mtholog>'  of  these  (lineaRps,  shoald  reiul  Knch  iw  TvmiaiL?  *  - 
Infoctivc  DiMeases  of  WotiiiilH,  trenHlatetl  by  W.  W.  cin»yiie,  for  the  new  8y(I«iiliani  8«icirty.     An  err*.  • 
iininnmry  of  the  n>lAti<m  of  septic  liarti*rin  to  <1i{H>niie,  by  Vict4>r  HorHley,  will  he  fouiul  in  th«»  Ht^  rt 
the  MeiUcAl  OllU-er  of  the  Pri^'v  Coundl  for  18.s2.    T)ie  inont  rnnipletc  work  on  Sr|iticsi>mia  and  Pywc    • 
is  ttiat  by  Carl  UusNenbauor.     lu  this  will  be  foiiiul  a  f*ntaU>\;utf  of  the  litemture  aiul  a  (Mnt|»lcte  hist'*-}   < 
the  subject. 
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micrococci,  singly,  in  chains,  and  in  colonies.  There  is  usually  some  slight 
febrile  disturbance,  and  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  are  siiv'ollen. 

Causes. — This  unhealthy  process  is  always  the  consequence  of  local  neglect 
of  cleanliness  and  general  imperfection  of  hygienic  arrangements.  It  may 
affect  several  wounds  in  a  ward,  but  its  contagiousness  is  not  very  clearly 
marked,  and  it  frequently  occurs  in  isolated  cases.  It  has  no  relation  to 
diphtheria.  It  is  true  that  a  similar  unhealthy  condition  has  been  ol)6erved 
in  wounds  when  the  patient  has  been  attacked  by  genuine  diphtheria  ;  but 
the  constitutional  condition  is  then  entirely  different.  Diphtheritic  inflamma- 
tion in  the  throat  does  not  lead  to  the  progressive  destruction  of  tissue 
observed  in  the  so-called  wound-diphtheria.  It  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to 
hospital-gangrene  ;  in  fact,  the  term  wound-diphtheria  is  extended  by  many 
writers  on  the  continent  to  that  process,  the  affection  here  described  being 
regarded  as  the  mildest  form  of  the  same  disease.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
separate  the  process  above  described  from  genuine  hospital-gangrene,  ou 
account  of  its  less  evident  contagiousness  and  its  comparatively  harmless 
character.  The  relation  of  the  micrococci  found  in  the  slough  to  the  process 
is  not  certain,  though  it  is  very  probable  they  arc  concerned  in  causing  the 
unhealthy  process. 

Treatanent. — This  is  very  simple.  It  is  necessary  only  to  apply  some 
strong  antiseptic  lotion,  such  as  chloride  of  zinc  (gr.  4()  to  3J),  carbolic  acid 
(1  in  2o),  or  the  surface  may  be  rubbed  over  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver  or 
sulphate  of  copper.  When  a  wound  assumes  this  condition  the  hygienic  sur- 
roundings of  the  patient  should  be  careftdly  investigated,  and  any  faults  of 
ventilation,  cleanliness  or  drainage  corrected.  In  the  mildest  cases  dusting 
the  surface  with  iodoform  may  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  unhealthy  process. 

HOSKTAZi-aANaBXHB. 

This  affection  is  known  also  by  the  names  of  contagious  or  pulpy  gangrene, 
or  sloughing  phagedaena,  and  by  some  French  and  Glerman  writers  the  term 
wound-diphtheria  is  extended  to  it.  It  is  characterized  by  a  rapidly  destruc- 
tive and  spreading  infective  inflammation,  the  affected  wound  becoming 
covered  as  the  process  extends  by  an  adherent  slough.  It  attacks  open  sores 
and  wounds.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  its  fullest  extent,  except  in  military 
practice  ;  the  accumulation  of  a  large  number  of  wounded  persons  with  foul 
suppurating  sores  under  one  roof,  and  the  want  of  proper  cleanliness  and 
attention  during  an  active  campaign,  disposing  to  it.  It  used  formerly  to 
desolate  the  civil  hospitals  ;  but,  owing  to  the  use  of  antiseptics  locally  and 
to  the  general  sanitary  measures  now  adopted  in  these  institutions,  it  has 
practically  disappeared  from  them.  The  occurrence  of  this  foul  disease  is  of 
itself  condemnatory  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  hospital  in  which  it 
is  developed,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  inexcusable. 

IX)€AL  Signs. — When  hospital  gangrene  invades  a  wound  or  open  sore 
that  has  hitherto  been  perfectly  healthy,  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  grey 
soft  points  of  slough,  which  rapidly  spread,  until  the  whole  of  the  surface  of 
the  wound  is  affected.  At  the  same  time  the  sore  increases  rapidly  in  super- 
ficial extent,  and  commonly  in  depth  ;  the  surrounding  integument  becomes 
Qcdematous,  swollen,  and  of  a  livid  red  colour ;  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  are 
everted,  sharp-cut,  and  assume  a  circular  outline  ;  and  its  surface  is  covered 
with  a  thick  pulpy  greyish-green  tenacious  mass,  which  is  so  firmly  adherent 
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that  it  cannot  be  wiped  off^  being  mcrclj  moved  or  swayed  to  and  fix>  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  remove  it.  There  is  usually  some  dirty  yellowish-green  or 
brownish  discharge,  and  occasionally  some  bleeding ;  the  pain  is  of  a  serere 
bnming,  stinging,  and  lancinating  character ;  and  the  foetor  from  the  surface  is 
great.  The  ravages  of  this  disease,  when  fully  developed,  are  very  extensiye. 
The  soft  parts,  such  as  the  muscles,  areolar  tissue,  and  vessels,  are  transformed 
into  a  grey  pulpy  mass,  and  the  bones  are  denuded  and  necrosed.  The  laiver 
blood-vessels  resist  the  progress  of  the  disease  longer  than  any  other  parts,  bat 
may  at  last  be  exposed,  pulsating  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  and  foul  cbaaiD. 
There  is,  however,  little  risk  of  haemorrhage  in  the  early  stages :  but,  when  the 
sloughs  are  separating,  an  artery  may  give  way,  and  bleeding  to  a  dangerous  or 
fatal  extent  ensue.  Hennen  states  that  there  is  most  danger  of  this  about  the 
eleventh  day.  When  the  sloughs  are  thrown  off,  in  the  form  of  reddish-brown 
or  greyish-green,  viscid,  and  pulpy  masses,  a  very  sensitive  granulating  surfikr 
is  left,  having  a  great  tendency  to  bleed,  and  to  be  again  invaded  by  the 
gangrenous  process. 

Blackadder  has  described  an  ulcerated  form  of  this  affection,  in  which  a 
vesicle  containing  a  bloody  ichor  forms,  with  a  hot  stinging  pain ;  this 
breaks,  leaving  a  circular  ulcer  of  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea.  The  nicer 
once  formed,  rapidly  extends  by  sharp-cut  edges  into  the  BurronndJTi? 
integument. 

On  the  two  occasions  in  which  I  have  had,  in  former  years,  the  opportQ- 
nity  of  witnessing  outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  University  CoDege  Hospital,  tlj^ 
surface  of  the  wounds  affected  became  rapidly  covered  with  a  yellowish-gineT 
pultaceous  slough.  In  some  cases  there  was  haemorrhage,  but  most  commonlT 
a  small  quantity  of  foetid  discharge  only  was  poured  out ;  the  edges  of  the  sor? 
became  shari>cut  and  defined,  and  the  ulceration  extended  further  in  the  skin 
by  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  than  in  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue.  Ln 
most  instances  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  skin  and  areolar  tissue,  exposing 
but  not  usually  invading  the  muscles  and  bones,  though  in  some  cases  thc^i 
were  affected.  The  ulcers  were  somewhat  circular,  and  were  surrounded  bv 
dusky  inflamed  areolae  of  some  width.  When  once  the  morbid  process  ira« 
stopped,  they  cleaned  rapidly,  tlirowing  out  large  vascular  granulations. 
*  Constitutional  Symptoms. — In  the  early  stage  there  may  be  active  febrile 
disturbance,  with  high  temperature  and  quick  pulse.  But  tiiese  soon  subside 
into  symptoms  of  prostration.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  follow  the  local 
invasion  of  the  sore  ;  Blackadder,  Rollo,  Delpech,  and  Wellbank  have  2^  1 
found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  in  the  instances  at  University  College  Hospital 
it  certainly  was  so.  Hennen  and  Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  state  that  thr 
constitutional  symptoms  precede  the  local.  In  this  I  believe  them  to  \< 
certainly  in  eiTor.  They  have  confounded  that  state  of  ill  health  whid 
occurs  in  the  wounded  who  are  confined  in  the  foul  and  reeking  atmosphere  <'' 
an  over-crowded  military  hospital,  and  which  predisposes  to  the  invasion  «>f 
hospital  gangrene,  with  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  phagedaena  itsdf. 

Causes. — All  wounds  and  sores  are  liable  to  be  attacked  in  this  way,  bt^ 
the  disease  most  frequently  affects  those  that  are  of  accent  origin  ;  the  monr 
chronic  affections,  and  those  that  are  specific,  very  usually  escape.  Tb 
experience  of  many  wars  has  led  incontestably  to  the  conclusion  that  ho8pit3i' 
gangrene  will  certainly  be  developed  amongst  the  wounded  if  thejr  vi^ 
ttggi^gt^ted  in  too  large    numbers    under    one    roof,  however   lai^ge  m»j 
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be  the  bnilding  ;  whilst,  amongst  the  wonnded  who  are  treated  in  the  open, 
or  in  "  hut-hospitals " — mere  temporary  sheds — it  is  all  but  unknown.  In 
many  German  hospitals  in  which  it  was  formerly  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, it  has  been  entirely  excluded  by  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods  of 
treating  wounds,  all  other  conditions  remaining  unchanged.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  disease  is  primarily  due  to  two  causes,  the  over-crowding  of 
patients  in  a  ward  and  the  putrefaction  of  the  discharges  from  their  wounds. 
The  air  is  thus  contaminated  by  the  products  of  respiration,  the  exhalations 
from  the  bodies  and  excreta  and  the  effluvia  from  the  decomposing  animal 
matter,  while  the  wounds  themselves  are  rendered  prone  to  suffer  from  the 
infection  by  the  irritation  of  the  septic  discharges  in  which  they  are  bathed. 
I  believe  that  the  disease  may  at  any  time  be  produced  by  overcrowding  of 
patients  with  suppurating  wounds  in  the  same  ward  or  room.  The  last  out- 
break that  occurred  at  University  CoUege  Hospital,  more  than  twenty  yeara 
ago,  was  evidently  due  to  this  cause.  In  one  of  my  wards,  which  is  intended 
to  contain  15  or  16  patients  only,  owing  to  accidental  and  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances, 21  patients  were  admitted,  and  slept  for  one  night,  many  of  them 
having  suppurating  wounds.  The  result  was  an  outbreak  of  hospital-gangrene, 
which  spread  through  the  Institution,  and  was  most  serious  and  persistent. 
But  though  it  commonly  has  its  origin  in  this  way,  especially  in  the  crowding 
of  military  hospitals  after  a  hard-fought  action,  it  is  met  with  out  of  hospitals. 
Well-marked  cases  of  this  affection,  some  of  a  very  severe  character,  have  at 
times  occurred  amongst  the  out-patients  of  University  College  Hospital.  In 
these  cases,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  was  occasioned 
by  the  neglect  of  hygienic  conditions,  in  the  close  and  ill-ventilated  houses  of 
the  poor,  aided  possibly  by  some  atmospheric  or  epidemic  influence ;  eiysipelas 
and  phlebitis  being  also  very  prevalent  at  the  time.  This  had  been  observed 
at  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  of  the  disease  at  our  Hospital,  in  1841  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  a  similarity  of  cause  in  these  different 
affections.  Hospital-gangrene  is  a  highly  contagious  disease,  and  when  once 
it  has  broken  out  it  will  readily  spread  from  patient  to  patient  by  contact 
with  nurses*  or  Surgeons'  fingers,  instruments,  dressings,  and  above  all  if  the 
I)enucions  custom  of  using  sponges  in  cleaning  sores  be  adopted.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  too  careful  in  these  respects.  It  may  also  be  carried  by  organic 
particles  in  the  air,  and  thus  be  said  to  be  ^'  infectious." 

Fttthological  Anatomy. — The  slough  is  composed  of  the  tissues  of  the 
part  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products,  the  fluids  having  undergone 
coagulation.  The  individual  cells  are  not  recognizable,  the  whole  presenting 
a  finely  granular  appearance.  When  stained  and  properly  prepared,  innumer- 
able micrococci  are  seen  amongst  the  granules ;  they  are  in  colonies  or 
chains,  or  single.  The  perishing  tissues  immediately  beneath  the  slough  are 
infiltrated  with  migrating  cells,  which  press  upon  the  vessels,  some  of  which 
are  obliterated,  and  othera  filled  with  clots.  Micrococci  arc  recognizable  in 
this  region  also.  The  relation  of  the  microc*occi  to  the  process  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  ascertained.  Koch  succeeded  in  inducing  in  mice  a  gangre- 
nous process  closely  resembling  hospital-gangrene  by  the  inoculation  of  a  form 
of  micrococcus  which  showed  a  regular  mode  of  growth  in  chains.  The  infec- 
tive process  was  purely  local,  death  occurring  without  infection  of  the  blood. 
The  micrococci  were  originally  obtained  from  putrid  blood,  but  subsequent 
inoculations  from  one  animal  to  another  were  constantly  followed  by  the  same 
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form  of  gangrenous  inflammation,  and  the  development  of  the  same  definite 
form  of  micrococcns. 

Treathent. — The  prev«ntiva  treatment  of  hospital-gangrene  may  be 
deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  it.  The  experience 
of  many  German  surgeons,  and  especialij  Nussbaum,  of  Munich,  has  shown, 
that  by  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  the  disease  has  been  Ijanisbed 
from  hospitals  in  which,  owing  to  faulty  hygiene,  it  formerly  existed  to  a  fearfnl 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  practically  banished  from  English 
hospitals  by  attention  to  ordinary  cleanliness,  and  general  hygienic  rules  as  to 
cubic  space  per  patient,  ventilation,  drainage,  &c.,  long  before  the  introductioD 
of  antiseptic  surgery.  Still,  up  to  twenty  years  ago  it  did  occasionally  break  out, 
from  temporary  overcrowding,  or  from  the  accidental  presence  of  an  unnsna] 
number  of  large  suppurating  wounds  in  a  ward.  Now  it  is  unknown  in  anj 
properly  managed  civil  hospital.  In  military  practice  antiseptic  treatment  is 
often  impossible,  and  overcrowding  unavoidable.  The  disease  may  then  be 
prevented  almost  to  a  certainty  by  treating  the  wounded  under  canvas,  io 
"hut-hospitals,"  or  in  the  open.  Should  it  break  out,  the  building  in  which 
it  has  developed  itself  should  at  once  be  abandoned  or  destroyed.  The  s}HCid 
of  this  fell  disease  may  be  prevented  by  at  once  isolating  the  affected  patient, 
treating  him  in  the  open,  putting  him  as  it  were  in  quarantine,  allowing  no 
contact  between  his  attendants  and  other  patients.  Should  it  have  broken 
out  in  a  civil  hospital,  the  first  point  to  attend  to  is  to  prevent  ilte  exientum  6f 
the  disease  to  patients  who  are  not  as  yet  affected.  This  may  be  done  by 
separating  those  who  have  been  seized  with  it  from  the  healthy,  by  preventing 
overcrowding  of  the  hospital,  ventilating  the  wards,  washing  the  floors  with 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  whitening  the  walls,  and  fumigating  the  Vfui- 
ment  with  chlorine  gas. 

Local  Treatment. — The  first  step  in  the  local  treatment  is,  to  dean  awaj 
the  slough  till  the  living  tissues  are  exposed,  the  patient  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  ansssthetic.  This  must  be  done  by  means  of  scissors  and  forceps, 
by  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon  or  spatula,  and  by  forcibly  rubbing  the  soiface 
with  a  sponge  or  a  piece  of  tow.  The  metal  instruments  used  for  this  porpoee 
must  afterwards  be  disinfected  by  being  held  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  i<r 
put  in  a  bath  of  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20)  ;  the  sponge  or  tow  must  be  inmh 
diately  burnt  The  raw  surface  must  then  be  freely  cauterized  by  the  appUcatioo 
of  fuming  nitric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  the  actual  cautery.  I  prefer  nitric 
acid,  if  strong  and  freely  applied,  the  surface  and  edges  being  well  sponged 
with  it.  The  actual  cautery  is,  however,  very  useful  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  surface  to  be  destroyed  is  very  extensive,  or  if  there  be  a  tendency  to 
haemorrhage.  Should  it  not  reach  the  deeper  portions  of  the  sore,  nitric  add 
may  be  freely  sponged  into  them.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  these 
escharotic  applications  will  be  fruitlessly  expended  in  charring  the  tenacioos 
grey  pulpy  slough,  unless  this  have  been  previously  cleared  away.  After  thr 
application  of  the  caustic,  the  parts  may  be  dressed  with  carbolic  oil,  terebene 
and  oil,  or  some  moist  antiseptic  dressing.  The  German  Surgeons,  who  imtil 
recently  had  nnusual  opportunities  of  studying  this  affection,  mostly  ptefentd 
chloride  of  zinc.  Konig  recommends  the  following  treatment.  The  6k>a^ 
having  been  cleared  away,  the  surrounding  skin  must  be  washed  with  carbolic 
acid  lotion  (1  in  20)>  or  chloride  of  zinc  (20  gr.  to  5j).  Some  dry  chloride  rf 
zinc  is  then  moistened  with  water  till  it  dissolves  into  an  oily  liquid ;  ooi(<tt- 
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wool  soaked  in  this  is  laid  on  the  raw  surface,  and  pushed  into  any  irregular 
hollows  or  cavities  of  the  wound,  and  allowed  to  lie  there  for  from  five  to 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  It  is  then  removed,  and 
some  efficient  form  of  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  The  pain  is  usually  severe, 
and  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  should  be  given  to  relieve  it.  The 
slough  formed  by  the  chloride  of  zinc  will  separate  in  from  three  to  ten  days, 
Iea\ing  a  healthy  granulating  surface  beneath,  which  may  be  treated  on 
ordinary  principles.  In  military  practice,  in  which  alone  it  is  probable  that 
hospital-gangrene  will  })e  met  with  in  the  future,  chloride  of  zinc  is  by  far 
the  most  convenient  caustic,  as  it  is  carried  in  the  solid  state,  while  fuming 
nitric  acid  is  dangerous  and  difficult  to  transport. 

Should  arterial  haemorrhage  occur,  it  may  be  arrested  by  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  the  bleeding  point ;  but  if  this  do  not  hold,  as  will  probably  be 
the  case  from  the  softened  state  of  the  tissues,  the  actual  cautery  must  be 
applied  ;  or  the  limb  must  be  removed  if  all  other  means  fiiil. 

In  some  cases,  though  the  sloughing  is  checked  at  one  part  of  the  sur- 
face, it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  at  another.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  apply  the  caustic  or  cautery  repeatedly.  In  other  instances, 
the  sloughing  cannot  be  stopped,  but  opens  large  arteries,  and  destroys 
the  greater  part  of  the  soft  tissues  of  a  limb  ;  and  then  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  amputation  should  be  performed  during  the  spread  of  the  disease,  or 
the  patient  left  to  die  of  hsemorrhage  or  exhaustion.  Such  a  contingency  is 
not  of  common  occurrence  ;  yet  it  may  happen  and  the  operation  be  successful, 
as  appears  from  the  following  case,  though  there  would  necessarily  be  great 
danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  stump.  The  wife  of  a  butcher 
applied  at  the  Hospital,  with  a  slight  wound  of  the  forearm,  inflicted  by  a  foul 
hook.  It  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
«hc  returned  with  extensive  sloughing  phagedaena  of  the  part.  She  was  imme- 
diately admitted,  and  the  disease  was  arrested  by  the  energetic  employment  of 
the  local  treatment  above  described ;  not,  however,  until  after  considerable 
destruction  of  the  tissues  on  the  inside  of  the  forearm  had  taken  place.  She 
left  the  Hospital  before  the  wound  was  completely  cicatrized,  and  returned  in 
a  few  days  with  a  fresh  attack  of  the  disease,  more  extensive  and  severe  than 
the  first,  which  could  not  be  permanently  stopped,  either  by  the  actual  cautery 
or  by  nitric  acid.  The  radial  artery  was  opened  and  required  ligature,  and 
the  whole  of  the  soft  parts,  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  were  totally  dis- 
organized, and  the  bones  exposed.  There  was  now  very  severe  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  the  case  was  evidently  fiist  hastening  to  a  fatal  termination. 
In  these  circumstances  I  amputated  the  arm  midway  between  the  shoulder  and 
elbow ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  local  disease  was  progressing  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  and  the  great  constitutional  disturbance  that  existed, 
the  patient  having  a  pulse  of  IGO  to  170,  at  which  it  continued  for  more  than 
a  fortnight,  she  made  a  good  recovery ;  to  which  the  free  administration  of 
quinine  and  stimulants  greatly  contributed. 

The  CoastitatioiiAl  Tr«atiii#Bt  consists  in  as  nourishing  a  diet  as  the 
patient  will  take,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  stimulants ;  and  these  may  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  brandy-and-^g  mixture,  or  of  ammonia,  in 
proportion  as  depression  comes  on.  From  five  to  seven  grains  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  should  be  given  every  four  or  six  hours,  with  a  fiill  dose  of  opium 
at  bed-time,  or  more  frequently  if  there  l)e  much  pain  and  irritation. 
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BPBXADINO    TRAUMATZO    OANOXtBNX. 

8prea4i2ig  Traumatic  Oangvone,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  8pzcadiii|f 

Gangrene,  the  gangibne  foudroyante  of  Maisonncuve,  is  a  most  acute  and 
fatal  form  of  infective  inflammation  usually  following  contused  or  lacerated 
wounds,  particularly  when  complicated  with  fractures,  or  when  opening  a 
joint. 

The  Cansea  of  the  disease  are  extremely  uncertain.  The  cases  oocnr  spor- 
adically, and  there  is  no  evidence  of  infection,  nor  when  one  case  arises  in  a 
hospital  ward  does  the  disease  tend  to  spread  to  other  patients.  It  is  met  with 
at  all  ages.  The  only  constant  condition  present  is  a  wound,  usually  oontused 
or  lacerated,  often  accompanied  hy  injuries  to  bones  and  joints,  and  always 
complicated  by  an  accumulation  of  putrefying  blood  or  serum  pent  np  within 
it.  It  is  especially  liable  to  occur  if  a  lacerated  wound  be  injudiciously  cloeed 
by  suture  without  proper  drainage  or  antiseptic  precautions. 

It  is  most  common  after  contused  or  lacerated  wounds  of  the  foot  with  con- 
siderable subcutaneous  extravasation  ;  it  also  occasionally  follows  similar 
injuries  of  the  hand. 

Qymptomfl. — Spreading  gangrene  always  sets  in  before  snpporatioa  is 
established,  usually  on  the  second  or  third  day.  At  first  the  symptoms  appear 
to  be  merely  those  of  ordinary  septic  inflammation,  the  result  of  pent-up 
decomposing  discharges.  There  is  febrile  disturbance  of  the  septic  type ; 
there  arc  pain  and  swelling  in  the  wound,  with  a  blush  of  redness  extending 
for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  it.  The  true  nature  of  the  affection,  how- 
ever, speedily  becomes  apparent. 

The  wounded  limb  at  the  seat  of  injury,  swells,  becomes  dusky-red,  and  the 
seat  of  a  deep-seated,  tensive,  burning  pain.  The  sweUing,  redness,  and  tensii>Q 
spread  upwards,  and  are  speedily  followed  by  a  dusky  purpUsh  tint,  by  a  00ft 
doughy  feeling  of  the  parts,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  hours  by  a  deep 
blackish-purple  discoloration,  which  spreads  uniformly  and  with  great  rapidity 
through  all  the  tissues  affected.  This  is  accompanied  or  immediately  followed 
by  emphysematous  crackling,  due  to  the  presence  of  gases  which  an: 
developed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  parts  attacked  by  the  gangrene. 
The  changes  which  are  of  a  putrefactive  nature,  first  develop  in  the  wonnd 
itself,  and  speedily  extend  from  it  to  the  surrounding  parts.  That  portion  of 
the  limb  which  is  below  the  gangrenous  part  becomes  pale,  cold,  and  oedema- 
tons.  The  portion  which  is  above  becomes  rapidly  infiltrated  by  seroos 
exudation,  which  runs  up  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  to  the  axilla  or  groin,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  part  immediately  above  the  limit  of  the  tissnes  that  an*^ 
actually  mortified  is  swollen  by  edematous  infiltration,  tcnse^  pitting  slight!) 
on  pressure,  and  usually  of  a  dusky  brownish-red  colour ;  and  fireqaently 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  advancing  redness,  there  is  a  brownish  disoolonratiou. 
appai'cntly  due  to  pigment,  formed  by  breaking  up  of  the  red  corpnsdes  in 
the  gangrenous  tissues  and  diffused  beyond  the  area  of  inflammation.  Tlitf 
process  has  no  tendency  to  limit  itself ;  the  oedema  and  pecnliar  discoloniatioa 
extend  liigher  along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  where  it  always  first  reaches 
the  trunk.  Emphysematous  crackling  rapidly  spreads  along  the  same  partis 
and  the  gangrene  here  travels  with  great  nipidity,  hopelessly  iuvohiag  the 
tissues  and  entering  into  the  areolar  planes  of  the  axilla  or  groin  in  a  very  few 
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hourg.  As  the  gangrene  advances,  the  parts  affected  iall  into  a  soft,  pulpj, 
black  mass. 

On  making  an  incision  into  the  parts  so  affected,  it  wUl  be  found  that  the 
gangrenous  inflammation  is  primarily  seated  in  the  areolar  planes  of  the 
limb,  and  that  the  muscles  are  not  affected  in  the  first  instance.  It  will  be 
observed  also  that  the  disease  extends  through  the  areolar  tissue,  the  skin 
falling  secondarily  into  slough. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  early  assume  the  character  of  acute  septic 
]X)isoning,  the  patient  sinking  into  a  prostrate  condition,  and  the  temperature 
falling  below  normal.  Unless  relieved  by  treiitment  death  almost  invariably 
ensues  in  three  or  four  days  after  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  always  shortly 
after  the  gangrene  has  reached  the  trunk. 

Eod-shaped  organisms — bacteria — have  been  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  gangrenous  tissues,  and  the  fluids  of  the  part  in  which  the  process  is 
extending.  These  are  most  probably  connected  with  the  rapid  formation  of 
offensive  gases  in  the  dead  tissues,  but  what  part,  if  any,  they  take  in  causing 
the  spreading  inflammation  is  not  determined.  That  there  is  no  specific  con- 
stitutional affection  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  success  that  attends  early  am- 
[)utation  above  the  affected  part. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  spi^eading  gangrene  the  Surgeon  will  be 
j>laced  in  a  great  difficulty,  whichever  way  he  act.  If  he  trust  to  constitu- 
tional treatment,  in  the  hope  of  a  line  of  demarcation  forming,  he  will 
certainly  be  disappointed,  the  gangrene  rapidly  spreading  up  to  the  tnmk ; 
and  if  he  amputate,  he  may  probably  lose  his  patient  by  the  stump  becoming 
affected.  Yet  amputation  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  performed  at  once. 
For,  although  this  operation  is  necessarily  very  unfavourable  when  practised 
in  these  cases,  yet  it  must  l)e  remembered  that,  if  the  Surgeon  wait  for  the 
line  of  demarcation  or  trust  to  other  means,  such  as  incisions  or  general 
treatment,  the  patient  will  certainly  die.  The  only  chance  of  safety  in  these 
cases,  then,  lies  in  amputating  early,  and  removing  the  limb  high  above  the 
part  affected  ;  thus,  in  spreading  gangrene  of  the  arm,  at  the  shoulder-joint ; 
and  of  the  leg,  in  the  upper  jmrt  of  the  thigh.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  the  infiltration  precursory  to  the  gangrenous  mischief  runs  up  one  side 
of  the  limb — the  inner  or  posterior — to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  other. 
In  amputating  under  such  circumstances,  the  Surgeon  may  often  very 
advantageoufily  so  fashion  his  flaps  as  to  exclude  as  much  as  ])ossible  of  the 
affected  part  or  side  of  the  limb,  forming  them  chiefly  from  that  least 
affected.  A  principal  source  of  danger  and  of  death,  after  amputation 
in  these  cases,  is  recurrence  of  the  morbid  condition  in  the  stump, 
more  particularly  in  the  lower  extremity.  Out  of  twelve  cases  in  which  I 
Imve  seen  or  done  amputation  for  this  disease,  this  recurrence  happened  in 
seven  instances.  This  tendency  will  be  increased  by  the  proximity  of  the  line 
of  amputation  to  the  gangrenous  limit.  But,  even  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  recover}*^  will  sometimes  take  ])lace.  Thus  I  have 
seen  the  flaps  in  amputation  for  spreading  gangrene  infiltrated  with  gelatinous- 
looking  fluid,  and  yet  recovery  take  place.  In  a  man  whose  arm  I  amputated 
at  the  shoulder-joint  for  spreading  gangrene  of  the  limb,  the  infiltration  had 
extended  as  high  as  the  scapula  ;  yet  he  made  a  very  excellent  recovery.  In 
the  lower  extremity  the  liability  to  re(*nrrence  of  the  gangrene  is,  however, 
very  much  greater  :  and  there  can  be  but  very  little  prospect  of  saving  the 
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patient  if  the  thigh  have  once  become  reddened  and  infiltrated,  even  though 
the  gangrene  do  not  extend  above  the  knee — invasion  of  the  stump  ensniiig 
under  such  circumstances  with  ahnost  absolute  certainty. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  case  will  depend  on  the  after-treatment.  This 
must  consist  principally  of  antiseptic  dressings  to  the  stump,  full  doses  of 
liquor  opii,  and  the  early  and  free  administration  of  stimulants,  more  parti- 
cularly brandy  and  wine  ;  and  attention  to  these  points  ^nll  often  bring  the 
patient  through,  though  usually  not  without  much  difficulty  and  great 
constitutional  disturbance. 
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ERYSIPELAS. 

The  term  erysipelas,  or  erysipelatous  inflammation,  is  applied  to  a  group  of 
infective  inflammatory  processes  affecting  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  intermuscular  or  subfascial  areolar  tissue,  mucous  membranes  and  sub- 
mucous tissue,  serous  membranes  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  possessing  one 
feature  in  common,  the  iende}iey  to  spread  tvith  great  rapidity  by  continuity  of 
iissuej  or  in  other  trordSj  to  assume  a  "  diffuse  ^^  form.  The  true  pathology  of 
the  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  not  sufiiciently  well  known  to  enable  us  to 
separate  the  members  of  the  group  distinctly  one  from  another.  They  are 
all  due  to  the  action  of  a  virus,  which  infects  the  part  attacked,  increases  in 
(juantity  in  it  by  a  process  analogous  to  fermentation,  and  diffuses  itself  by 
means  of  the  lymph-spaces  and  lymphatic  vessels  exciting  a  characteristic  form 
of  inflammation  as  it  spreads.  The  virus  most  commonly  enters  the  body  by 
means  of  a  wound,  causing  a  primary  local  inflammation  followed  by  a  general 
infection  of  the  system,  accompanied  by  a  definite  form  of  febrile  disturbance ; 
but  in  some  forms  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  there  is  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  the  constitutional  affection  is  primary  and  the  local  inflammation 
secondary,  and  again  in  others  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  specific  constitutional 
affection  at  all.  These  differences  will  be  more  clearly  pointed  out  when 
discussing  the  individual  members  of  the  erysipelatous  group  of  inflammations. 
The  vims  is  probably  not  the  same  in  all  forms  of  the  affection.  The  process  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  micrococci  in  the  affected  tissues,  and 
in  some  cases  in  the  blood,  and  evidence  is  steadily  accumulating  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  these  organisms  take  some  part  in  the  causation  of  the  unhealthy 
inflammation. 

Erysipelatous  inflanmiation  may  attack  a  wound  of  any  size  or  of  any  age  ; 
but  the  statistics  of  Univei'sity  College  Hospital  show  that  it  most  commonly 
arises  in  suppurating  wounds,  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  arising  after  the 
tenth  day,  and  very  few  before  the  fourth. 

The  invasion  of  erysipelas  is  characterized  by  general  malaise  and  depression^ 
chilliness,  and  occasionally  actual  rigors,  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  accom- 
panied by  nausea,  and  sometimes  by  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Cases 
have  l)een  recorded  in  which  the  flrst  symptoms  have  been  convulsions  of  an 
epileptiform  character.  During  the  chilliness  the  temperature  rises  to  103"^ 
or  104°  F.  ;  but  the  rise  does  not  show  the  fluctuations  common  in  pysemia. 
The  constitutional  disturbance,  although  usually  at  first  sthenic,  very  speedily 
runs  into  an  asthenic  type,  presenting  in  severe  cases  the  usual  typhoid 
symptoms — a  quick  feeble  pulse,  brown  tongue,  pungent  hot  skin,  and 
muttering  delirium.  The  disease  is  essentially  an  affection  of  debility.  This 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  in  erysipelas  is  of  great 
importance  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  it  demonstrates 
the  necessity  of  not  lowering  the  patient*B  powers  too  much  during  the  early 
period  of  the  affection,  when  it  often  temporarily  assumes  a  sthenic  character. 
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Erysipelas  is  especially  apt  to  become  complicated  with  visceral  inflanunft- 
tions  ;  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the  bronchi  and  the  lungs,  or  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  surface,  are  commonly  implicated  in  this  way ;  and  it  is 
often  through  these  complications  that  death  results. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  erysipelas  are :  first,  the  essential  cause,  the  vims  or 
contagium;  and  secondly,  the  predisjwsffi/^  causes^  which  may  be  either  local  or 
constituimial — the  latter  being  again  divided  into  those  that  are  intrinsic  to 
the  patient,  including  those  constitutional  or  local  conditions  predisposing 
him  to  receive  the  virus,  and  those  that  are  extrinsic,  such  as  aie  the  cooditions 
of  life  to  which  he  is  habitnally  exposed  or  by  which  he  is  surrounded  after  the 
injuiy  or  operation  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  The  extrinsic  cansec 
may  predispose  the  patient  to  receive  the  virus  by  impairing  his  geDeml 
heedth,  or  may  encourage  the  development  of  the  poison  and  it«  tranfimimon 
from  one  individual  to  another. 

The  EBsential  Cause. — Erysipelas  is  undoubtedly  cofiioffiaus.  The  eon- 
tagion  of  erysipelas,  after  having  been  repeatedly  denied,  can  no  longer  lie 
contested.  Travers,  Copland,  Bright,  Nunneley,  and  others,  have  adduced 
cases  in  proof  of  its  contagious  character  ;  and  instances  have  repeatedly  &Ue& 
under  my  own  oliservation,  in  which  erysipelas,  often  unfortunately  fatal,  has 
been  conmiunicated  to  the  servants,  nurses,  or  relatives  of  patients  affected  by 
it.  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  contagious  nature  of  erysipelas  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  1851,  in  one  of  my  wards  at  University  College  Hospital.  The 
Hospital  had  been  free  from  any  cases  of  the  kind  for  a  considerable  time, 
when,  on  the  15th  of  Januaiy,  at  about  noon,  a  man  was  admitted  under  my 
care  with  gangrenous  erysipelas  of  the  legs,  and  placed  in  firundrctt  Ward. 
On  my  visit  two  hours  after  his  admission,  I  ordered  him  to  be  removed  to  a 
separate  room,  and  directed  the  chlorides  to  be  freely  used  in  the  ward  frtmi 
which  he  had  been  taken.  Xotwitstanding  these  precautions,  however,  two 
days  after  this,  a  patient,  from  whom  a  necrosed  portion  of  ilium  had  been 
removed  a  few  weeks  previously,  and  who  was  lying  in  the  adjoining  bed  to 
that  in  which  the  patient  with  the  erysipelas  had  been  temporarily  placed,  was 
seized  with  erysipelas,  of  which  he  speedily  died.  The  disease  then  spread  u^ 
almost  every  case  in  the  ward,  and  proved  fatal  to  several  patients  who  had 
recently  been  operated  upon.  In  some  instances  patients  were  affected  with 
the  constitutional  symptoms  without  any  appearance  of  local  iuflammati>rT 
action,  but  characterized  by  the  same  gastro-intestinal  irritation  that  marki-d 
the  other  cases. 

The  contact  of  dead  or  puirescent  animal  matters  with  recent  wounds  msT 
occasion  it.  In  this  way  the  disease  is  not  unfrequently  originated  in 
hospitals  by  dressers  going  direct  from  the  dead-house,  and  especially  from 
the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion, to  the  bedside  of  patients,  without  taking  sufficient  care  to  wash  their 
hands  or  change  their  clothes.  For  this  reason  also  it  is  of  great  consequence 
that  the  same  instruments  be  not  used  for  practising  operations  on  the  deaiL 
and  performing  them  on  the  living  body. 

As  befoi*e  stated  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  virus  is  the  same  io 
all  forms  of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  in  fact  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  not.  In  the  cutaneous  form  of  erysipelas,  it  whs  shown  by 
Lukomski  some  years  ago  that  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  cutis  at  the  spread- 
ing margin  of  the  inflammation  cuuiained  large  numbers  of  microooocL 
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Quite  recently  Fehleisen  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  these  organisms  on 
gelatine.  A  small  piece  of  the  affected  skin  was  removed  and  placed  on  the 
prepared  gelatine ;  after  a  short  time  a  white  film,  which  the  microscope 
showed  to  be  composed  of  micrococci,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  gelatine. 
A  small  speck  of  this  was  then  ])lauted  on  another  gelatine  surface  and  again 
the  film  formed.  This  process  was  repeated  many  times,  until  it  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  any  chemical  |X)i8on  which  might  theoretically 
have  been  adhering  to  the  original  organisms  taken  from  the  skin,  was  per- 
fectly eliminated.  The  fungi  were  then  inoculated  on  rabbits,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  spreading  inflammation,  exactly  resembling  cutaneous  erysipelas.  After- 
wards similar  inoculations  were  made  on  eight  patiento  in  cases  of  cancer, 
sarcoma,  and  lupus,  with  the  view  of  exerting  the  reputed  curative  action  of 
erysipelas  on  these  affections.  Seven  out  of  the  eight  patients,  after  a  period 
of  incubation  of  from  fifteen  to  sixty  hours,  were  affected  by  genuine 
er}'8ipela8,  with  all  the  characteristic  local  and  constitutional  symptoms.  In 
the  one  case  in  which  the  inoculation  foiled,  the  patient  had  recently  recovered 
frx)m  a  spontaneous  attack  of  the  disease.  At  the  Congress  of  German 
Surgeons  in  1888,  Fehleisen  exhibited  a  patient  in  whom  genuine  cutaneous 
erysipelas  had  b^n  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  micrococci  which  were 
thirty  generations  removed  from  the  original  organisms  obtained  fix)m  the 
skin,  the  cultivation  having  been  continued  on  gelatine  from  August  1882  to 
April  1883.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  almost  proved  to  demonstration 
that  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  micrococci  are  the  cause  of  the  specific 
inflammation.  These  observations  explain  also  the  infectious  and  inoculable 
nature  of  cutaneous  erysipelas. 

There  are  at  present  no  observations  showing  the  nature  of  the  virus  in 
other  forms  of  erysipelatous  inflanmiatiou  ;  but  analogy  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  they  also  are  due  to  the  invasion  of  parasitic  fungi. 

PMdiaponiig  CauMS. — LooaL — The  principal  local  cause  of  erysipelas 
is  certainly  Uie  presence  of  a  wound  or  raw  eurface.  The  statistics  of 
University  College  Hospital  show  that  erysipelatous  inflammation  may 
attack  a  wound  at  any  time  from  its  infliction  to  its  heiiling.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  cutaneous  forms ;  other  varieties  of  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation more  commonly  start  from  recent  wounds.  The  presence  ot 
decomposing  discharges  in  the  wound  is  undoubtedly  an  important  predis- 
posing cause,  and  antiseptic  treatment  has  done  much  to  prevent  it.  When 
erysipelas  is  epidemic,  it  is  well  for  the  Surgeon  not  to  perform  any  operation 
that  can  conveniently  be  postponed  ;  and  in  no  case  should  a  patient  on  whom 
an  operation  has  recently  been  ])erformed  be  put  in  a  neighbouring  bed  to 
a  case  of  erysipelas,  or  even  in  the  same  ward.  The  size  of  the  wound  has 
little  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  erysi^x'las,  which  takes  place  as  readily 
from  a  small  as  a  large  one.  But  although  the  mere  size  of  a  wound  does  not 
influence  the  liability  to  the  occuiTcnce  of  erysipelas  in  it,  which  will  as 
readily  follow  a  puncture  as  an  amputation-wound,  yet  its  character  does. 
Thus,  lacerated  wounds  are  much  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  erysipelas 
than  clean-cut  incisions.  And  the  depth  of  the  wound  influences  in  an 
important  manner  the  severity  of  the  erysipelas,  which  is  more  intense  in 
those  injuries  that  penetrate  the  &scide,  even  though  they  be  cut  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  when  the  disease  may  spread  widely  and  fatally  through  the 
deei)er  subaponeurotic  and  intermuscular  planes  of  areolar  tissue.      It  \a 
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important  in  these  cases  not  to  confound  a  simple  septic  inflammation  dae  to 
the  presence  of  decomposing  matter  in  an  ill-drained  wound,  with  gennine 
erjsipelatons  inflammation.  Injuries  about  the  head  and  hands  are  said  to  be 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  erysipelatous  inflammation  than  those  of  other 
parts. 

Constdtutioiial  Causes. — Some  persons  appear  to  be  naturally  predisposed 
to  erysipelas  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  application  of  cold,  or  slight 
stomach-derangement,  or  a  trivial  superficial  injury,  may  excite  it.  This 
predisposition  is  most  generally  acquired  by  habitual  derangement  of  health, 
and  is  especially  induced  by  any  of  the  depressing  causes  of  disease,  such  as 
over-fatigue,  anxiety  of  mind,  night-watching,  and  habitual  disregard  of 
hygienic-rules  as  to  diet,  exercise,  air,  &c.  The  habit  of  body,  however,  in 
which  erysipelas  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  consequence  of  very  trivial 
exciting  causes,  is  that  which  is  induced  by  the  habitual  use  of  stimnlanfcs  to 
excess.  It  is  more  especially  in  that  state  of  the  system  characterized  by  an 
admixture,  as  it  were,  of  irritability  and  of  debility,  in  which  all  inflammations 
tend  to  reach  the  stage  of  suppuration,  or  to  assume  a  diffuse  form  that 
erysipelas  is  most  readily  induced.  This  state  is  met  with  amongst  the 
labouring  poor,  as  the  result  of  the  privation  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  con- 
joined with  the  habitual  over-use  of  stimulants  and  exposure  to  the  various 
depressing  conditions  of  bad  food,  impure  air,  &c.  Amongst  the  wealthier 
classes  it  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  high  living,  want  of  exercise,  and  general 
indulgence  in  luxurious  and  enervating  habits. 

Some  diseased  states  of  ihs  blwd,  consequent  upon  visceral  diseaBe,'appear  to 
predispose,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  supervention  of  erysipelas.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  diabetes,  and  in  disease  of  the  kidneys  attended  by 
albuminuria.  As  a  consequence  of  renal  disease,  erysipelas  often  occurs  from 
the  most  trivial  causes  ;  such  as  a  scratch,  the  sting  of  an  insect,  or  any  of 
the  minor  operations  in  surgery,  more  especially  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
body.  Not  only  is  it  readily  induced  in  this  way,  but  it  will  extend  in  an 
uncontrollable  manner  in  these  states  of  the  system,  and  wiU  often  assume  a 
gangrenous  form,  there  being  apparently  an  utter  want  of  power  in  the  tissues 
to  resist  the  influence  of  the  virus.  Persons  of  a  gross  and  plethoric  habit, 
with  a  tendency  to  gout,  are  predisposed  to  the  occurrence  of  erysipeba. 
The  blood-degeneration  that  attends  malignant  disease  peculiarly  disposes  to 
erysipelas,  which  accordingly  more  frequently  takes  place  after  operations  on 
persons  having  such  diseases  than  after  the  removal  of  simple  tumours. 

Persons  whose  nervous  systems  are  habitually  depressed,  the  semi-idiotic 
and  idiotic  for  instance,  are  very  prone  to  inflammations  of  an  erysipelatous 
form.  A  person  who  has  once  suffered  from  erysipelas  is  said  to  be  moir 
liable  to  the  disease.  Fehleisen  states  that  his  inoculation  experimenu 
showed  that  after  the  attack  there  is  a  short  period  of  immunity,  lasting  a 
few  weeks  or  months. 

2.  Sztrinsio  Causes. — Amongst  the  circumstances  that  surround  the 
patient  and  that  tend  to  the  protection  of  this  disease,  season  of  the  year  and 
atmospheric  changes  exercise  a  marked  influence.  Erysipelas  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  experience 
at  University  College  Hospital,  where  records  of  such  cases  have  been  very 
accurately  kept,  tends  to  confirm  this  idea.  Thus  we  find  that  daring  the 
years  1871-2-3-4,  151  cases  of  erysipelas  were  treated  in  the  Hospital,  in- 
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eluding  fchoee  admittted  for  the  difleasc  and  those  affected  by  it  while  under- 
^omg  treatment  for  other  affections.  Of  these,  84  occurred  during  the  cold 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February  ;  43  during  March,  April,  and 
Uay ;  "22  during  the  hot  months  of  June,  July,  and  August ;  and  52  during 
September,  October,  and  November.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  during 
these  four  years  only  one  case  arose  during  the  month  of  July.  It  has 
fnHjaently  been  asserted  that  erysipelas  often  breaks  out  on  the  setting  in 
>f  cold  easterly  winds  or  on  sudden  atmospheric  changes.  Observations 
ffea»  made  during  one  year  (1872)  at  University  College  Hospital  with  the 
new  of  testing  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  but,  as  they  were  not  continued 
lAer  that  year,  the  time  over  which  they  extend  is  not  sufficient  to  exclude 
'hance  from  the  results.  As  far  as  they  went  they  tended  to  show  that  mild 
lanip  weather,  with  westerly  winds,  is  a  more  powerful  predisposing  cause  of 
n'sipelas  and  other  hospital  diseases  than  cold  dry  weather  with  easterly 
finds,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  popularly  received  opinion.  The 
ubject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  is  well  worthy  of  further  investigation. 
'^O-gipelas  often  becomes  epidemic  as  the  result  of  peculiar,  but  at  present  in- 
xplicable,  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  at  University  College  Hospital 
be  number  of  cases  occurring  during  the  four  years  before  mentioned  was  as 
JIows  :  in  1871,  29  ;  in  1872,  29  ;  in  1873,  26  ;  in  1874,  67.  And  not 
niy  was  it  at  University  College  Hospital  that  this  excess  of  erysipelas  was 
nticed,  bat  every  similar  institution  in  London  suffered  in  the  same  way.  It 
ill  usually  be  found  that,  when  erysipelas  is  very  abundant  among  the  in- 
atientsof  a  hospital,  similar  cases  present  themselves  for  treatment  in  the  out- 
itient  department ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  generally  noticed  that  phlebitis 
f  varicose  veins,  epidemic  catarrh,  acute  tonsillitis,  and  other  allied  affections 
nevuil.  Epidemic  erysipelas  may  vary  in  its  type.  Thus  the  epidemic  of 
^74  was  chiefly  of  the  cutaneous  variety,  and  was  accompanied  by  compara- 
vely  slight  tendency  to  gangrene  or  sloughing ;  while  that  of  1872,  in 
dinbnrgb,  was  of  a  violent  phlegmonous  type,  usually  attacking  the  sub- 
itaneons  tissue  and  leading  to  extensive  diffuse  sloughing  and  suppuration. 
The  great  predisix>8ing  cause  of  erysipelas  is,  however,  to  be  sought  for  and 
\\\  be  found  in  a  want  of  aiieftdoH  to  hygienic  conditions.  It  is  one  of  the 
nalties  inflicted  by  nature  on  those  who  neglect  those  prime  requisites  of 
alth — temperance  and  cleanliness — or  who  are  incapable  of  obtaining  good 
j<l  and  pure  air.  Were  the  laws  of  hygiene  attended  to  as  they  should  be, 
^'tipelas  and  the  allied  diffuse  inflanunations  would  rarely  be  met  with  in 
nrical  practice.  Ovetcroivding  of  hospitals,  and  want  of  proper  ventilation  in 
irds  or  rooms,  are  fertile  sources  of  erysipelas,  and  of  the  allied  processes. 
Erysipelas,  however,  cannot  be  as  certainly  generated  in  this  way  as  some 
ler  unhealthy  processes  in  wounds,  such  as  hospital  gangrene,  or  pyiemia. 
\\%  has  frequently  Ix^en  observed  in  military  practice.  Thus,  after  the  battle 
Scflan,  although  the  wounded  were  in  some  hospitals  almost  decimated  by 
semia,  eiystpelas  was  very  rarely  met  with.  In  the  American  War  it  is 
uA  to  have  occurred  in  0.4  per  cent,  of  the  wounded.  It  generally  occurred 
iiaiily  ventilated  hospitals,  and  spread  rapidly  from  one  patient  to  another. 

wafl  lew  frequent  in  cases  treated  in  tents,  but  occasionally  it  made  its 
X'flrance  under  the  most  favourable  hygienic  conditions.  These  facts  tend 
L'onfinn  the  view  that  genuine  erysipelas  is  due  to  a  specific  yirus  which  is 

univenally  present.    In  old  hospital  buildings  in  which  the  disease  has 
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frequently  occmred  the  poison  may  be  constantly  present,  waiting  only  for 
favourable  conditions  to  manifest  itself. 

The  different  forms  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  are  most  conveniently 
described  as  they  affect  different  tissues  and  organs.  With  this  view,  we  may 
divide  them  primarily  into  External  and  Internal  Erysipelas. 

External  Erysipelas  is  that  variety  of  disease  which  affects  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  This  form  has  been  described  with  an  alisord 
degree  of  minuteness,  so  far  as  the  transitory  and  accidental  characters  of  ite 
duration,  shape,  and  appearance  are  concerned,  by  many  of  the  writers  on 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  ;  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  record  minute  and  often  acci- 
dental shades  of  difference  in  appearance,  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  troe 
nature  of  the  disease.  The  division  adopted  by  Lawrenee  into  the  Bimiito, 
the  CBdematons,  and  the  Phlegmonous  forms,  is  a  practical  arrangement 
that  is  commonly  adopted  by  Surgeons.  I  prefer,  however,  and  shall  adopt, 
the  division  made  by  Nunneley  in  his  very  excellent  work  on  Erysipelas,  as 
founded  on  the  true  pathology  of  the  affection.  He  arranges  external  eiy- 
sipelas  under  three  varieties :  1.  Cntaaeons ;  2.  Cellnlo-cutaaeons ;  and  3. 
Cellnlar. 

The  statistics  of  University  College  Hospital  give  the  foUonring  results. 
showing  the  relative  frequency  of  these  affections.  During  a  period  of  ten 
years  196  cases  were  admitted  under  the  care  of  the  Surgeons  or  arose  in  the 
surgical  wards.  Of  these  148  were  cutaneous,  24  cellulo-cutaneous,  or  phleg- 
monous, and  24  cellular  or  cellulitis.  To  these  may  be  added  36  cases  of  so- 
called  idiopathic  cutaneous  erysipelas  admitted  under  the  care  of  the  Phy- 
sicians, making  a  total  of  184  cases  of  the  cutaneous  form  out  of  232,  or 
nearly  80  per  cent. 

1.  Cutaneous  Erysipelas  is  the  slightest  form  of  the  disease,  implicatin«r 
merely  the  skin ;  it  comprises  many  of  the  species  of  erythema  of  different 
writers,  and  corresponds  to  the  simple  erysipelas  of  Lawrence.  To  describe 
it  merely  as  a  cutaneous  disease,  a  dermatitis,  as  has  often  been  done,  is,  how- 
ever, not  only  highly  incorrect,  but  unphilosophical,  and  evinces  a  very  limited 
acquaintance  with  its  true  nature. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  forms  as  essential  a  part  of  the  disease  as  it 
does  in  scarlet  fever  or  measles.  In  fact  a  constitutional  fever  may  occor  of 
precisely  the  same  type  as  that  which  we  observe  to  precede  and  to  accompany 
the  local  inflammation,  without  any  such  complication.  This  I  had  special 
occasion  to  observe  in  a  very  fatal  outbreak  of  erysipelas  that  took  place  in  one 
of  my  wards  some  years  ago.  On  that  occasion,  all  the  cases  in  which  the 
cutaneous  form  of  erysipelas  appeared  were  marked  by  severe  constitutional 
disturbance,  attended  by  much  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  But  precisely  the 
same  type  of  general  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  same  irritation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  occurred  in  patients  in  the  same  ward  in  whom  no  local  or  surface 
manifestation  of  the  disease  took  place. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  cutaneous  erysipelas  is  marked  by  alternate 
•chills  and  flushes,  but  seldom  by  a  distinct  rigor.  These  are  followed  by 
headache,  nausea,  a  quick  pulse,  a  coated  tongue,  and  hot  skin  ;  iu  frinn 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  rash  appears,  though  sometimes  it  comes 
out  simultaneously  with  the  constitutional  disturbance.  If  there  be  a  wound. 
its  surface  becomes  dry,  and  the  margins  become  slightly  swollen,  and  the 
characteristic  rash  spreads  away  from  them  into  the  surrounding  skin*     The 
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seafie  maj  occur  idiopathicallj  also  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  apparently  start 
the  unbroken  skin.  Trousseau,  and  others,  have  asserted  that  even  in  these 
Res  it  always  starts  from  some  slight  abrasion  which  has  Leen  overlooked, 
hen  arising  in  this  way  it  commences  most  commonly  at  the  junction  of 
Qcons  membrane  and  skin,  as  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  ala  of  the  nose, 
e  comer  of  the  eye,  the  meatus  of  the  ear,  or  the  margin  of  the  anus.  In 
re  cases  it  may  arise  spontaneously  on  the  limbs.  I  have  seen  it  commence 
the  unbroken  skin  over  an  abscess.  This  so-called  idiopathic  erysipelas  is 
e  same  disease  as  that  in  which  the  rash  starts  from  a  wound,  although  this 
A  been  doubted.  During  an  outbreak  of  erysipelas  in  a  surgical  ward  the 
0  forms  may  arise  in  different  cases  as  the  result  of  the  same  infection. 
The  Tosh  is  of  a  uniform  but  vivid  rosy-red  hue,  sometimes  becoming  dusky, 
d  always  disappearing  on  pressure  ;  when  advancing,  it  is  characterized  by  a 
arply^efined  border  slightly  raised  above  the  healthy  skin,  but  when  sub- 
ling  it  fades  away  into  the  colour  of  the  healthy  skin.  It  is  accompanied  by 
me  slight  cedematous  sweUing,  frequently  recognisable  only  by  the  penna- 
nt impression  left  by  the  finger-nail  pressed  on  the  skin,  but  which  is  often  con- 
lerable  where  the  areolar  tissue  is  loose,  as  in  the  eyelids  and  scrotum ;  and  there 
Qsaally  a  sense  of  stiffness  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the  part,  and  not  nn- 
^qnently  greatly  increased  sensibility.  Vesicles  or  bullae  often  form,  containing 
:lear  serum,  which  speedily  becomes  turbid,  and  dries  into  fine  branny  desqua- 
^ion.  The  redness  may  spread  rapidly  along  the  limb  or  trunk,  or,  if  the  face 
affected,  may  travel  quickly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  causing  such  swelling 
the  eyelids  as  to  close  them,  and  giving  rise  to  swelling  and  much  tensive  pain 
the  ears.  The  disease  is  invariably  accompanied  by  enlargement  and  tender- 
»  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  some  cases  this  may  even  precede  the  rash, 
metimes  the  cutaneous  emption  disappears  in  one  part  of  the  body  and 
ppears  in  another.  This,  which  is  the  erratic  erysipelas,  is  often  a  dan- 
'uus  form  of  the  affection,  occurring  in  advanced  stages  of  pyaemia,  and 
iicatiug  the  approach  of  death.  In  the  idiopathic  varieties  of  erysipelas, 
rtott  states  that  the  fauces  are  always  involved. 

fbe  inflammation  in  cutaneous  erysipelas  has  no  tendency  to  terminate  in 

{mration.     In  some  ])arts  in  which  the  areolar  tissue  is  very  loose,  espc- 

lij  in  the  eyelids,  suppuration  occasionally  takes  place.    It  then  seems  to  be 

result  rather  of  the  tension  caused  by  the  effusion  than  of  the  irritation  of 

^•cific  vims. 

V'hcii  the  inflammation  is  passing  off  the  pain  abates,  the  colour  fades,  the 
Din;.'  subsides,  and  the  cuticle,  that  has  been  detached  by  the  serous 
isndation,  flakes  off  in  thin  layers,  and  the  skin  returns  to  its  normal 
e.  In  other  cases,  oedema  of  the  jmrt  continues,  with  some  irritability 
redness  of  the  skin  and  peeling  of  the  cuticle  ;  and  in  some  rtire  cases  the 
I*.-  erysi{)ela8  seems  to  take  on  a  gangrenous  or  sloughing  character,  espe- 
|y  aU^ut  the  umbilicus  and  genitals  of  young  children. 
Ii'*  Constitiitional  Symptoaui— The  fever  of  cutaneous  eijsijKilas  con- 
«fr  as  long  as  the  rash  is  spreading.  The  temperature  seldom  rises  alwve 
'  K.,  more  commonly  it  keeps  below  104'*  F.  There  ai-e  no  marked  variar 
I  l*.Tond  the  ordinary  morning  fall  and  evening  rise  met  with  in  all  febrile 
B^'u'ft.  The  pulse  may  at  first  be  full  and  strong,  but  it  soon  falls  in  force 
)k«  -onies  more  frequent.  There  is  frequently  some  delirium,  which  in  the 
)  htasres  may  be  violent,  but  later  on  becomes  feeble  and  muttering. 
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Delirium  is  eBpecially  marked  in  eryBipeks  of  the  head,  and  was  formerly 
SQppoeed  to  be  due  to  affectiou  of  the  inembraiiea  of  the  brain.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  \ty  poit-moriem  examination  of  fatal  cases,  that  meningitis  is 
very  rare  except  in  cases  of  erysipelas  attacking  a  componnd  fracture  of  the 
skull,  or  spreading  into  the  fat  of  the  orbit.  The  deUrium  is  OBuallj  dae  lo 
the  blood-coudition,  and  is  always  a  grave  sign.  The  tongue  is  at  first  mnch 
coated,  and  soon  becomes  dry  and  brown ;  there  are  also  in  most  cases  a  good 
deal  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  tondeniess  about  the 
epigastrium,  and  complete  loss  of  appetite ;  the  evacuations  are  dark  anJ 
offensive,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  diarrbcea. 

Cutaneous  erysipelas  is  a  most  depressing  disease,  the  patient  even  after  a 
comparatively  slight  attack  being  frequently  much  reduced  iu  strength. 
Bufemic,  and  emaciated. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  cutaneous  erysipelas  is  very  uncertaiu,  it  may 
last  from  three  days  to  three  weeks,  and  relapses  are  very  common  by  which 
it  may  be  prolonged  to  a  month  or  more. 

Patliologioal  Aaatomr. — After  death  the  red  tint  fiidcs,  leaving  the  skin 


The  cltrk  palch  In  llie  upiif  r  rlgbt  huiil  comer  it  tta«  ilco]i;r  liyrr  u[  Uie  i'|>ii]itiit'ul 
(From  •  |ihuWgni|>h  by  Koch.) 

of  a  yellowish  tint ;  if  it  be  cut  into,  it  is  found  to  contain  an  excess  of  scn.>u< 
fluid.  If  the  spreading  margin  be  examined  microscopically,  uumero^* 
migrating  leucocytes  are  found  in  the  spaces  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  especialir 
around  the  vessels,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  also  are  blocked  by  similar  ivli^. 
Lukomsky  and  V.  RcckliDghansen  first  pointed  out  that  the  lymphatic  Tesscl-' 
and  spaces  in  the  spreading  mai^n  contain  numerous  micrococci,  in  gouk 
cases  BO  closely  packed  as  to  form  an  opaque  granular  mass  (Fig,  ,1,'i-('. 
These  are  not  present  when  the  rash  is  receding,  nor  in  the  parta  ovtr 
which  it  lias  passed.  These  obsen'ations  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  subs^^ 
qnent  observers.  The  relation  of  these  organisms  to  the  process  has  Nvti 
already  descrilied  (p.  «118). 

According  to  Koch,  the  micrococci  are  not  fonnd  in  the  blood-vessels  or  bl(tc«L 
Hiller  states  that  if  the  blood  be  examined  numerous  white  corpuficlcs  in  a 
state  of  degeneration  are  found,  having  become  con^Tirted  into  masaa  i>f 
highly  refracting  granules.  Busk  has  described  the  occurrence  of  plugs  cf 
such  corpnscles  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lung,  and  Bastian  has  obeen'ed  a 
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similar  condition  in  the  brain.  The  internal  organs  present  nothing  that  is 
characteristic.  As  in  all  diseases  accompanied  by  high  fever  and  general 
blood-poisoning,  the  epithelium  of  the  kidneys  and  liver  is  found  in  a  state  of 
cloudy  swelling,  and  the  q)lecn  is  in  some  cases  enlarged.  The  lungs  are 
usually  congested.  Sometimes  marked  post-mortem  staining  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  organs  is  found  very  soon  after  death,  and  occasionally  small 
petechiae  are  scattered  beneath  the  serous  membranes. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  cutaneous  erysipelas  is  generally  easily 
made.  From  the  exanthemata^  it  is  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the 
eruption  ;  the  way  in  which  it  spreads  from  a  single  spot,  usually  a  wound  or 
raw  surface,  and  especially  by  the  characteristic  sharply  defined  margin.  It  is 
most  commonly  confounded  with  the  red  blush  surrounding  a  wound  in  which 
septic  matter  is  pent  up  ;  in  this,  however,  the  margin  of  the  redness  is  not 
sharply  defined  ;  the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  definite  in- 
vasion are  usually  absent  From  inflammation  of  the  veitis  or  of  the  lymphatics^ 
the  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy,  more  especially  as  the  two  conditions 
frequently  co-exist.  If  a  vein  is  inflamed,  the  general  absence  of  cutaneous 
redness,  the  existence  of  a  hard  round  cord,  and  the  tenderness  along 
the  course  of  the  vessel,  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  In  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphatic  vessels  the  redness  is  not  uniform,  but  consists 
of  a  number  of  smaU  and  separate  red  streaks,  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
lymphatics,  and  affecting  the  glands  toTi-ards  which  they  course.  These  two 
affections— erysipelas  of  the  skin  and  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics — are  so 
frequently  conjoined  that  a  differential  diagnosis  is  not  of  much  importance. 

Prooxosis. — The  prognosis  in  uncomplicated  cutaneous  erysipelas  is  by  no 
means  grave.  Of  3G  cases  of  idiopathic  erysipelas  admitted  under  the  care  of 
the  physicians  in  University  College  Hospital  during  a  period  of  ten  years  only 
two  died,  and  one  of  them  was  suflcring  from  chronic  Bright's  disease.  When 
traumatic  the  disease  is  far  more  dangerous.  Of  148  cases  admitted  under 
the  Surgeons  or  breaking  out  in  the  surgical  wards  during  a  similar 
period  35  died.  In  only  five  is  no  special  complication  mentioned  in 
the  report,  and  one  of  those  was  an  infant.  Two  died  from  pneumonia, 
seven  of  pyaemia  which  attacked  ^the  patient  after  the  erysipelas  had  sub- 
sided, two  of  meningitis  from  injury  to  the  head,  two  suffered  from 
Bright's  disease,  two  from  severe  constitutional  syphilis,  one  from  general 
albuminoid  degeneration,  two  from  advanced  cancer  of  the  breast,  one  from 
cancer  of  the  Uver,  one  from  heart  disease,  two  from  suppuration  of  the  kidney 
secondary  to  cystitis ;  one  had  a  large  canty  in  the  lung ;  one  was  an  habitual 
drunkard,  one  was  in  very  bad  health,  and  one  was  dying  at  the  time  of  in- 
vasion ;  one  died  from  bed-sores,  one  from  secondary  hajmorrhage,  one 
from  an  abscess,  and  one  from  thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the  leg  and  slough- 
ing of  the  skin  after  the  8i)ecific  disease  had  subsided.  These  statistics  show 
that  cutaneous  erysipelas  rarely  proves  fatal  unless  it  attacks  an  individual 
previously  suflfering  from  grave  constitutional  disease,  but  that  by  exhausting 
the  strength  it  may  leave  the  jwitient  liable  to  fall  a  victim  to  other  complica- 
tions of  wounds  such  as  pyajniia.  Disease  of  the  kidneys  is  always  a  most 
serious  complication.  High  fever,  violent  delirium,  profuse  diarrhoea,  and 
early  prostration  are  grave  signs  during  the  progress  of  the  case.  Traumatic 
erysipelas  is  more  dangerous  than  idiopathic,  as  other  unhealthy  processes  are 
apt  to  follow  in  the  wound  :  on  the  other  hand,  sores  which  have  been  making 
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no  progrefis  for  a  long  time  often  heal  rapidly  after  au  attack  of  cotaneons 
erysipelas.    The  disease  is  most  dangerous  in  the  extremes  of  life. 

Tbbatment.— FreTentiTe  Measures. — The  occurrence  of  erysipelas  is 
best  guarded  against  by  attention  to  hygienic  measures,  more  particularly 
proper  ventilation  with  pure  air,  and  the  avoidance  of  overcrowding  of  patients. 
In  hospitals,  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  may  most  materially  be 
lessened  by  careful  regulation  of  the  hygienic  conditions  that  surround  the 
patient.  With  every  care,  however,  erysipelas  can  never  be  completely  eradi- 
cated from  surgical  wards,  as  it  is  often  epidemic,  brought  into  the  hospital 
from  without,  and  in  many  cases  the  conditions  that  lead  to  its  development 
have  influenced  the  patients  so  deeply  before  their  admission  into  hospit^  that 
no  subsequent  attention  can  prevent  its  occurrence  afterwards.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  erysipelas  is  unusually  frequent  in  certain  wards  and  even  in  oertain 
beds.  Its  persistence  in  these  respects  will  be  found  to  be  owing  to  some  local 
cause,  such  as  the  emanations  from  a  drain  or  dust-bin,  on  the  removal  of  which 
the  disease  will  cease.  Scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  also  on  the  part  of 
nurses  and  dressers  should  be  enforced,  and  the  latter  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  straight  from  the  dead-house  to  the  ward  without  previously  washing  their 
hands  in  some  disinfectant  or  antiseptic  solution.  When  erysipelas  has  already 
occurred,  its  further  spread  may  be  prevented  by  isolating  the  affected  patients, 
and  at  once  taking  active  measures  to  purify  the  ward  from  which  they  have 
been  removed. 

The  CvraiivB  Treatment  of  cutaneous  erysipelas  must  always  be  conducted 
with  reference  to  the  depressing  character  of  the  disease.  The  apparent 
intensity  of  the  local  inflammation  observed  in  some  cases,  must  not  lead  the 
Surgeou  into  the  fatal  error  of  employing  any  so-called  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment.  The  treatment  required  is  essentially  of  a  tonic  and  stimulating 
character.  The  principal  medicinal  remedies  consist  of  bark,  quinine,  iron, 
and  ammonia.  If  there  be  much  thirst,  these  remedies  may  be  given  in  an 
effervescent  form.  But  in  any  case  they  should  be  administered  in  fiieqaent 
doses.  If  medicines  are  not  well  borne,  the  stomach  rejecting  them,  I  ha^^ 
seen  the  best  possible  results  follow  the  free  administration  of  the  brandy-and- 
^g  mixture,  to  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  trusting  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  simple  purgatives  must  be  given 
from  time  to  time.  Tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  originally  reoonunended 
by  Hamilton  Bell  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  is  now  often  given  in  large  dose6» 
forty  minims  every  four  hours,  by  Russell  Reynolds  and  others.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  exert  a  specific  influence  on  the  disease,  and  is  certainly  usef  uL 

The  Local  Treatment  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  constitutional.  In- 
numerable modes  of  treatment  have  been  recommended  by  different  SorgeoDs, 
but  all  are  agreed  that  the  first  essential  is  to  keep  the  inflamed  part  warm. 
Cold  lotions  should  never  under  any  circumstances  be  employed  ;  they  lessen 
the  vitality  of  the  part,  and  may  thus  cause  local  sloughing.  In  slight  cues 
the  part  should  be  covered  with  flour  or  starch  powder  dusted  over  it>  and 
wrapped  in  cotton  wool.  In  the  more  severe  forms,  warm  applications  aa^idc- 
ously  continued,  especially  poppy  and  chamomile  fomentations  applied  hj 
means  of  flannels  or  spongio-piline,  afford  the  greatest  possible  relief.  The 
surface  may  at  the  same  time  be  covered  with  a  paint  composed  of  equal  ports 
of  glycerine  and  extract  of  belladonna.  Astringent  applications  to  the  inflamai 
surface,  such  as  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  are  recommended  by 
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some  Surgeons.  I  saw  them  rather  extensivelj  employed  in  former  years, 
but  not  with  any  very  marked  success.  At  University  College  Hospital 
the  treatment  recommended  by  Yalette  of  Lyons  has  been  lately  tried  in  several 
cases  with  very  good  results.  A  80  per  cent,  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is 
prepared  (roughly  5i  of  solid  perchloride  to  Jiv  of  water)  ;  forty  minims  of 
this  solution  may  be  given  internally  with  a  little  syrup  or  glycerine  and  water 
every  two  or  three  hours,  and  externally  the  pure  solution  is  applied  to  the 
inflamed  area.  Yalette  insists  that  this  must  be  done  thoroughly,  the  solution 
must  not  merely  be  painted  on,  it  must  be  rubbed  in  with  a  piece  of  lint  or 
cotton  wool.  If  necessary  the  grease  must  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
skin  by  washing  with  soap  and  warm  water  before  the  lotion  is  applied.  The 
application  is  repeated  twice  a  day  as  long  as  it  is  necessary.  A  boundary 
line  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  occasionally  drawn  around  the  inflamed  part,  with  a 
view  of  checking  the  extension  of  the  disease.  I  have  often  done  this,  and 
seen  it  done  by  others,  but  never  apparently  with  any  benefit ;  and  have  now 
discontinued  the  practice  as  an  useless  source  of  irritation. 

The  local  abstraction  of  blood  and  of  serum  from  the  inflamed  part,  by  the 
plan  introduced  by  Sir  R.  Dobson,  of  rapidly  making  with  the  point  of  a  lancet 
a  large  number  of  small  punctures,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  deep,  is  of 
much  value  when  the  tension  and  swelling  are  extreme  ;  a  hot  fomentation 
cloth  should  be  laid  over  the  punctures  so  as  to  encourage  bleeding,  and  the 
escape  of  serum.  If  the  disease  have  attacked  one  of  the  limbs,  the  application 
of  a  bandage  is  occasionally  necessary  after  the  disappearance  of  the  erysipelas, 
in  order  to  remove  the  oedema  that  remains,  and  to  support  the  softened  and 
weakened  tissues. 

2.  Ckllulo-Cutaxeous  on  Phleomonovs  Erysipelas  differs  from  simple 
cutaneous  in  so  many  respects,  that  by  many  authors  it  is  regarded  as  an 
entirely  distinct  affection,  dependent  on  a  different  virus  and  different  pre- 
disposing causes.  It  was  described  by  Dupuytren  under  the  name  of  ''difihse 
phlegmon.*'  The  nature  of  tlie  virus  is  not  known,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  is  inoculable,  though  analogy  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  so.  It 
does  not  spread  from  patient  to  patient  if  a  case  be  admitted  into  a  general 
ward,  nevertheless  the  patient  should  be  isolated,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  abandoning  such  precau- 
tions. It  has  been  said  to  occur  occasionally  in  an  epidemic  form.  It  rarely 
occurs  in  its  worst  form,  except  in  persons  who  have  been  addicted  to  excessive 
drinking,  or  who  are  suffering  from  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Locally, 
it  differs  from  cutaneous  erysipelas  in  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  which 
is  snch  that  it  invariably  terminates,  if  left  to  itself,  in  diffuse  suppuration 
and  sloughing.  In  depth  it  always  extends  to  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
and,  though  generally  bounded  by  the  underlying  fasciae,  it  not  unfr^nently 
implicates  them  if  they  have  been  opened  up,  and  extends  to  the  intermuscular 
areolar  planes,  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  other  deep  structures.  There 
is  no  defined  margin  to  the  superficial  redness,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
frequently  unaffected. 

Symptom*. — The  inflammation  may  start  from  a  wound  or  abrasion  at  an 
early  period  after  its  infliction,  but  frequently  no  such  cause  can  be  recognized. 
It  is  ushered  in  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever,  accompanied 
or  followed  by  the  signs  of  severe  inflammation  in  the  part  affected.  The  red- 
ness is  uniform,  of  a  deep  scarlet  hue,  and  pretty  distinctly  bounded  ;  the  pain 
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is  from  the  first  pungent  and  burning,  though  it  may  soon  assume  a  throbbing 
character;  the  swelling,  at  first  soft,  diffused,  and  pitting  distinctly,  soon 
increases,  and  becomes  tense  and  brawny,  the  skin  being  evidently  stretched 
to  its  full  extent,  and  the  part  appearing  to  be  perhaps  twice  its  natural  siie. 
Large  vesications  or  blebs  containing  sero-purulent  fluid,  sometimes  blood- 
stained, appear  in  many  cases.    This  condition  usually  continues  np   to 
the  sixth  or  eighth  day  after  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  constitutional  symptoms  have  presented  the  ordinary  type  of 
sthenic  inflanmMitory  fever ;  about  this  time,  however,  a  change  commonly  takes 
place,  either  for  better  or  for  worse.   If,  under  the  influence  of  proper  treatment, 
and  in  a  tolerably  healthy  constitution,  the  inflammation  subside,  resolution  takes 
place,  with  a  gradual  abatement  of  all  the  symptoms.    If,  however,  as  nsnally 
happens,  the  disease  runs  on  to  more  or  less  sloughing  or  suppuration  of  the 
part,  no  increase  of  the  swelling,  pain,  or  redness  takes  place,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, some  diminution  of  these  signs  may  occur,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  decep- 
tive appearance  of  amendment    The  skin  becomes  darkly  congested,  and  the 
part,  instead  of  being  tense  and  brawny,  has  a  somewhat  loose,  soft,  and  bogiry 
feel,  communicating  a  semi-fluctuating,  doughy  sensation  to  the  fingers.     This 
change  from  a  tense  brawny  state  to  a  semi-pulpy  condition  indicates  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  and  slough  beneath  the  integument,  and  occurs  without  any  material 
alteration  in  the  size,  colour,  or  general  appearance  of  the  part ;  pus  can  be 
detected  only  by  careful  palpation.    Hence  the  Surgeon  must  daily  examine 
with  his  own  fingers  the  state  of  the  part,  and  neither  trust  to  the  reports  of 
others,  nor  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  diseased  structures,  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  probable  condition  of  the  subjacent  tissues.    If  an  incision  be  now 
made  into  the  afiected  part,  the  areolar  tissue  will  be  found  loaded  with 
an  opalescent  fluid  distending  its  interstitial  loculi,  but  not  flowing  from  the 
wound  ;  the  retention  of  this  fluid  gives  a  gelatinous  appearance  to  the  sides 
of  the  incision,  which  rapidly  degenerate  into  slough  and  pus.  If  the  alteratioa 
in  structure  have  advanced  to  a  stage  beyond  this,  the  areolar  tissue  will  be 
found  to  have  been  converted  into  dense  masses  of  slough,  bathed  iu  thin  and 
unhealthy  ichorous  pus ;  these  sloughs  have  not  inaptly  been  compared  in 
appearance  to  masses  of  decomposed  tow,  of  wet  chamois  leather,  or  to  the 
membranes  of  an  embryo  a  few  months  old.    Whilst  these  changes  are  going 
on  below  the  surface,  the  skin,  at  flrst  congested,  becomes  somewhat  pakr, 
and  assumes  a  marbled  appearance,  rapidly  forming  into  black  sloughs,  and 
being  undermined  by  large  quantities  of  broken-up  areolar  tissne  and  of 
ill-conditioned  pus,  without  any  appearance  of  pointing,  however  exten- 
sive the  subcutaneous  mischief  may  be.    These  destructive  changes  expoee 
muscles,  &sci8e,  and  blood-vessels,  and  may  induce  necrosis  of  the  bone,  or  sup- 
puration of  the  joints.  They  occur  most  readily  in  those  parts  of  the  body  that 
possess  the  lowest  degree  of  vitality,  and  hence  are  more  common  in  the  1^ 
than  in  the  scalp.    As  soon  as  the  skin  gives  way  the  sloughs  undergo  ordi- 
nary offensive  putrefaction,  and  the  products  of  this  process  cause  local  aggra- 
vation of  the  inflammation  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning. 
If  the  patient  recover,  there  will  be  tedious  cicatrization  of  the  deep  cavities 
that  are  left ;  or  considerable  oedema,  often  of  a  solid  character — a  kind  of  false 
hypertrophy  of  the  part — which  may  continue  for  some  considerable  time.     In 
other  cases,  there  may  be  such  extensive  local  destruction  or  gangrene  of  th( 
soft  tissues,  with  exposure  and  death  of  the  bones  or  suppuration  of  the  joints* 
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that  amputation  of  the  limb  may  be  required  to  save  the  patient's  life.  No 
operation  of  this  kind,  however,  should  ever  be  practised  for  the  effects  of 
erysipelas,  unless  they  be  strictly  localized,  and  without  tendency  to  spread  ; 
nor  until  the  fever  has  subsided  completely,  except  such  as  is  of  a  hectic 
character,  and  dependent  on  the  septic  influences  of  suppuration. 

During  the  progress  of  these  local  changes,  the  Constitutional  St/mpfoms  have 
assumed  corresponding  modifications.  At  first  of  an  active  inflammatory 
character,  the  fever,  when  suppuration  and  sloughing  have  set  in,  often  sud- 
denly becomes  asthenic.  Although  in  some  cases  there  is  at  firet  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  constitution  gradually  gives  way  after 
the  patient  has  struggled  for  a  few  days  against  the  exhausting  influences  of 
the  disease,  and  death  speedily  supervenes.  If  the  patient  survive  the  stage  of 
sloughing,  pyaemia  with  metastatic  abscesses,  septicaemia  or  hectic,  from  pro- 
fuse discharge  may  carry  him  off.  If  recovery  eventually  take  place,  it  may 
1x5  with  a  constitution  impaired  and  shattered  for  years.  This  disease  is  most 
fetal  in  the  old  and  infirm,  in  habitual  drunkards,  or  in  young  children.  The 
immediate  danger  is  always  greatest  when  the  head  is  affected.  The  remote 
danger  from  the  effects  of  suppuration  of  areolar  tissue,  necrosis  of  bones,  and 
inflammation  of  the  joints,  is  greatest  when  the  lower  extremities  are  the  seat 
of  the  disease. 

A  variety  of  the  cellulo-cutaneous  erysipelas  has  been  described  as  CBdema- 
tons  Srjrsipelas.  By  this  is  meant  not  merely  the  effusion  into  the  areolar 
tissue  which  occurs  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease,  but  a  peculiar  form,  spe- 
cially marked  by  oedema  of  the  areolar  tissue,  with  less  inflammation  of  the 
skin  than  usual.  There  is  much  swelling,  which  pits  deeply  on  pressure,  with, 
but  little  pain  or  tension,  and  but  moderate  redness  of  the  skin  ;  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  less  marked  than  in  the  other  varieties  of  the  disease  ;  it 
is  principally  met  with  in  old  people,  or  in  persons  of  a  dropsical  tendency,  in 
whom  it  occurs  especially  about  the  legs,  scrotum,  or  labia,  sometimes  gi>4ng 
rise  to  permanent  and  solid  enlargement. 

Diagnosis. — Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  easily  recognized  by  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  just  described,  when  arising  from  some  slight  superficial 
injury  or  spontaneously ;  but  if  it  should  happen  to  complicate  a  deep  wound 
or  compound  fracture,  it  is  easily  confounded  with  simple  septic  inflammatiofi 
consequent  upon  pent  up  decomposing  discharges  or  blood.  In  all  probability 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  formerly  described  imder  the  name  of 
erysipelas  were  in  reality  simple  septic  inflammations  not  of  a  specific  cliaracter. 
The  so-called  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  scalp  following  a  wound  is,  for 
example,  almost  invariably  the  result  of  the  burrowing  of  putrid  discharges 
beneath  the  pericranial  aponeurosis. 

From  sjwpading  gangrene  it  is  distinguished  by  its  slower  progress  and  the 
absence  of  fa^tid  gases  in  the  sloughs  before  the  skin  gives  way. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  plilegmonous  erysi{)elas  is  always  grave. 
Of  twenty-four  cases  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital  seven  died. 
It  may  be  dangerous  to  the  part  affected  or  to  Kfe.  It  is  especially  dange- 
rous if  it  affect  the  head  or  parts  in  which  the  areolar  tissue  is  abundant 
and  lax,  as  the  scrotum  or  orbit.  Much  also  will  depend  upon  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  efilcient  treatment  is  l)egun  and  the  means  adopted  to 
prevent  septic  poisoning  from  putrefaction  of  the  sloughs.  The  disease  is 
most  dangerous  at  either  of  the  extremes  of  life.    If  the  constitution  be  sound. 
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very  extensive  mischief  may  be  recovered  from  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
depressed  or  broken  by  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  fatigne,  over-exertion, 
or  indulgence  in  stimulants,  a  very  slight  amount  of  disease  may  prove  fatal. 
The  most  dangerous  complication,  and  one  which  when  it  exists  almoat  pre- 
eludes  the  hope  of  recovery,  is  chronic  disease  of  Hie  kidneys^  either  in  the  form 
of  the  granular  contracted,  or  of  the  large  white  kidney.  I  have  never  seen 
any  patient  labouring  under  these  diseases,  and  attacked  with  phlegmonoos 
erysipelas,  escape  with  life  ;  the  sloughing  and  suppuration  ronning  od 
unchecked  by  any  treatment  that  could  be  adopted. 

Pathological  Aiiatomy. — The  most  characteristic  local  feature  is  the  dis- 
tension^of  the  spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue  with  an  abundant  coagulable  exudation. 
and  the  subsequent  suppuration  and  sloughing.  The  viscera  present  nothing* 
special.  There  will  be  the  signs  of  septicsemia  (see  septicaemia),  or  pyasmi;i 
(see  pyaemia),  should  these  affections  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage,  our  object  is  to  prevent  the  inflammation 
from  running  into  gangrene  of  the  affected  tissue.  The  fever  being  at  thL< 
period  commonly  sthenic,  the  administration  of  purgatives,  or  effervescent 
salines  may  give  relief.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  blood-letting  was 
required  ;  and  depressing  remedies,  such  as  salines,  must  be  given  with  gresn 
caution.  Medicinal  tonics  and  dietetic  stimulants  require  to  be  given  early  ami 
late.  As  the  disease  advances,  and  symptoms  of  depression  come  on,  a  more 
stimulating  plan  of  treatment  must  be  adopted.  In  doing  thia,  the  paU- 
and  the  tongue  must  be  our  guides ;  as  the  one  becomes  feebler,  and  t}.: 
other  browner,  so  must  ammonia,  bark,  and  especially  port  wine,  and  tht^ 
brandy-and-egg  mixture,  be  administered.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease,  when  sloughing  and  suppuration  are  fully  established,  oar  si»lt 
object  must  be  by  nourishing  diet,  and  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  morv 
particularly  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  to  bear  the  patient  thiongii 
the  depression. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  cellulo-cutaneousor  phlegmonous  erysipelas  most  l<e 
conducted  on  essentially  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  cutaneous  variety,  tbouirh 
with  more  active  means.  The  part  affected  must  be  kept  at  rest,  must  U 
elevated,  if  it  be  a  limb,  and  have  hot  chamomile-  and  poppy-fomentatiuni^ 
assiduously  apphed,  cold  being  even  more  prejudicial  here  than  in  the  form  vf 
disease  last  described ;  in  this  way,. the  swelling  and  tension  may  perhaps  U 
removed,  and  sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue  prevented.  In  tiie  majantj 
of  cases,  however,  other  means  will  be  required  to  effect  this,  and  with  this 
view  none  are  more  efficacious  than  incisions  made  into  the  part ;  by  these  an 
outlet  is  afforded  for  the  blood  and  efl^sed  serum,  which,  by  distending  tht 
areolar  spaces  of  the  part,  produce  strangulation  of  the  tissues  and  conse- 
quent sloughing.  This  mode  of  practice,  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  C 
Hutchinson,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  we  possess  f<>r 
ihR  preventian  of  sloughing ;  hence  the  incisions  should  be  made  early,  befvci 
there  has  been  time  for  the  tissues  to  lose  their  vitality.  So  soon,  incleed.  m^ 
they  have  become  brawny,  indurated,  and  tense,  incisions  properly  made  a:rl 
placed  will  afford  the  greatest  possible  relief  to  the  part  and  the  patient^  takin*: 
down  the  tension  by  the  gaping,  and  the  swelling  by  the  exit  they  afford  to 
the  inflammatory  exudation.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  am«>nj 
Surgeons,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  incisions  should  be  practised  in  thes^ 
cases ;  some  recommending  tliat  one  long  cut  should  be  made  through  the 
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inflamed  structures  ;  others  contendiug,  ou  the  contrary,  that  a  number  of 
small  incisions  better  answer  the  proposed  end.  The  objections  to  the  long 
incision  are,  that  so  considerable  a  wound  not  only  inflicts  a  serions  shock  to 
the  system,  but  that  the  loss  of  blood  from  it  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  fatal — 
cases  ha^'ing  occurred  in  which  life  has  been  lost  from  this  cause,  or  the 
haemorrhage  has  been  arrested  only  by  the  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  the 
limb  ;  and  also  that  a  single  long  incision  does  not  relieve  tension  so  effectually 
OS  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  These  preventive  incisions  consequently  should 
1)0  of  limited  extent,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length  :  at  most  they  should 
not  extend  deeper  than  into  the  gelatinous-looking  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  unless  it  happen  that  the  disease  have  extended  beneath  the  fascia, 
when  they  may  be  carried  through  it  also.     South  recommends  that  the 

I  incisions  should  be  so  arranged  in  fours,  as  to  enclose  a  diamond- 

I  I    shaped  space,  and  states  that  in  this  way  the  greatest  relief  is  given 

I  to  the  tension  of  the  part.    As  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  Surgeon  to 

draw  blood  in  these  cases,  any  undue  amount  of  hasmorrhage  should  be  arrested 
by  plugging  the  wound.  Much  blood  may  be  saved  by  elevating  the  limb  and 
applying  a  tourniquet  before  using  the  knife,  but  it  is  better  not  to  employ 
Emnarch's  bandage,  for  fear  of  driving  the  unhealthy  inflammatory  products 
into  the  circulation.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  not  ahready 
complicated  with  an  open  wound  and  decomposing  discharges,  great  advantage 
will  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  antiseptic  dressings,  thus  pre* 
venting  decomposition  of  the  eflfused  inflammatory  fluids  which  fill  up  the 
spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue  exposed  by  the  incisions.  Before  making  the 
incisions,  the  limb  should  be  well  fomented  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
cloths  wetted  with  a  hot  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  to  40).  The  tourniquet 
is  then  applied,  and  the  incisions  made  with  antiseptic  precautions.  To 
arrest  excessive  bleeding,  the  wounds  must  be  plugged  with  carbolic  gauze. 
The  treatment  is  then  conducted  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  when 
describing  the  antiseptic  method.  If  the  necessaries  for  this  be  not  at 
hand,  the  part  may  be  wrapped  in  hot  oakum  poultices,  iodoform  or 
salicylic  wool  or  fomentation  of  boracic  lint,  or  dressed  with  some  other 
disinfectant  application.  After  suppuration  and  sloughing  have  taken  place, 
as  indicated  by  a  boggy  feel  of  the  parts,  free  incision  should  be  made  in 
order  to  let  out  pus  and  sloughs.  After  this,  the  skin  will  often  be  found  to 
1)6  greatly  undermined,  blue,  and  thin,  with  matter  bagging  in  the  more 
dependent  parts ;  if  so,  egress  must  be  made  for  it  by  free  counter-openings, 
and  drainage-tubes  inserted  as  required.  During  the  after-treatment, 
frequent  dressing  is  necessaiy  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  pus,  and  the 
sloughs  must  be  removed  as  they  form.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  destroy 
any  of  the  vascular  connections  of  the  skin  with  subjacent  parts ;  but,  in 
order  to  get  proper  cicatrization,  it  will  often  be  found  necessary  to  lay  open 
sinuses,  or  to  divide  bridges  of  unhealthy  and  blue  integument  stretching 
across  chasms  left  by  the  removal  of  the  gangrenous  areolar  tissue.  If  the 
loss  of  substance  be  great,  the  cicatrix  that  forms  may  be  weak,  imperfect,  or 
so  contracted  as  to  occasion  great  deformity  of  the  limb.  In  other  cases, 
again,  the  diseased  state  of  the  bones  and  joints  may  be  such  as  to  call  for 
ultimate  amputation,  either  in  consequence  of  the  local  deformity  and 
annoyance,  or  in  order  to  free  the  constitution  from  a  source  of  hectic  and 
of  irritation.    In  all  circumstances,  the  patient *8  health  will  usually  continue 
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in  a  feeble  and  shattered  state  for  a  considerable  time  after  recovery,  requiring 
change  of  air,  great  attention  to  habits  of  life  and  a  nourishing  diet. 

3.  Cellular  Erysipelas,  or  as  it  is  more  often  termed  Diffoaa  Znflam- 
mation  of  the  Cellular  Tissue  or  Cellulitis,  has  been  particolarlv  described 
by  Duncan,  Amott,  Lawrence,  and  Nunneley.  It  is  an  acute  local  infective 
process  originating  in  the  inoculation  of  a  virus  either  in  a  wound  or  by  a 
small  puncture  or  scratch.  Diffuse  cellulitis  may  arise  as  a  consequence  of 
ordinaiy  injuries,  but  it  is  especially  apt  to  follow  those  in  which  there  has 
been  any  inoculation  of  animal  poisons,  as  from  dissection  wounds,  the  stings 
of  insects,  and  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles.  Of  the  nature  of  the  virus  we 
know  but  little  definitely,  not  enough  either  to  assert  or  to  deny  that  it  may 
be  in  some  cases  identical  with  that  which  causes  cutaneous  erysipelas.  The 
diversity  of  its  origin,  however,  and  the  different  course  assumed  by  different 
cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  always  the  same.  The  disease 
resembles  erysipelas  in  the  diffuse  character  of  the  inflammation,  and  it  arista 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  erysipelas  is  observed  to 
originate.  In  some  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  present  nothing  peculiar, 
being  merely  those  of  acute  inflammatory  fever  ;  in  others,  especially  thoee 
arising  from  the  inoculation  of  the  poison  of  a  dead  body  the  symptoms  may 
be  those  of  acute  septicaemia.  The  term  cellular  erysipelas  or  diffuse  cellulitis 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  clinical  expression  for  an  acute  infective 
inflammation,  spreading  by  the  lymphatics  and  lymph-spaces  of  the  areular 
tissue,  dependent  upon  a  \irus,  the  nature  of  which  is  imcertain,  and  iK)ssiblT 
varies  in  different  cases  ;  and  not  as  implying  a  definite  specific  disease,  such 
as  simple  cutaneous  erysipelas  undoubtedly  is. 

Local  Signs. — The  local  signs  ^vill  vary  with  the  part  affected.  If  it  is  tb^* 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  limb,  there  are  great  s^yelling,  tension  and  pain,  and 
the  part  feels  brawny  in  some  parts,  ocdematous  in  others.  The  skin  i^ 
slightly  reddened  in  patches,  has  a  mottled  appearance,  and  may  in  extreme 
cases  follow  the  same  course  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  running  into 
blackish  sloughs.  This  form  in  fact  differs  from  plilegmonous  erysipelas  only 
in  the  affection  of  the  skin  being  entirely  secondary  to  that  of  the  8ul>cutani- 
ous  tissue.  The  extent  to  which  the  disease  may  spread  varies  greatly ; 
when  once  it  has  set  in,  it  frequently  runs  rapidly  up  the  whole  limK 
extending  also  to  the  sides  of  the  trunk. 

In  other  cases,  especially  in  the  form  that  follows  dissection-wounds,  th? 
inflammation  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  may  be  slight,  the  mischief  Win;: 
chiefly  seated  at  a  distance  ;  thus  in  a  punctured  wound  of  the  finger,  tbi 
diffuse  inflammation  may  take  place  principally  in  the  planes  of  areolar  tisE^at 
in  the  axilla  and  sides  of  the  chest.  Diffuse  cellulitis  affects  also  the  interna! 
planes  of  areolar  tissue.  This  may  happen,  for  instance,  in  the  fasciae  of  the 
pelvis  after  lithotomy,  or  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  after  operations  at  th*- 
root  of  the  neck.  In  these  cases  there  is  deep-seated  piiin  and  teudemesK 
and  the  skin  may  be  slightly  reddened  and  ocdematous.  The  superficial  vein* 
are  often  fiill  and  clearly  indicated  on  the  surface.  Sloughing  ftequentk 
occurs  with  remarkable  rapidity,  the  areolar  tissue  being  broken  down  into  ill- 
conditioned  pus  and  shreddy  sloughs  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  or  forty-eighi 
hours,  more  especially  when  the  disease  has  resulted  from  the  inoculation  of 
an  animal  poison. 

The  constitntional  symptoms  vary  in  different  cases.    In  some  thej  are 
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those  of  acute  inflammatory  fever  ;  in  others  the  affection  is  accompanied  by 
signs  of  the  grayest  blood-poisoning.  In  these  latter  there  is  probably  a 
general  infection  of  the  system.  After  the  sloughs  become  exposed  to  the 
air  decomposition  rapidly  sets  in,  and  the  symptoms  then  assume  the  type  of 
acute  septic  poisoning  from  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  products  of 
putrefaction. 

Pathological  Aiiatomy. — The  state  of  the  areolai*  tissue  is  the  same  as  in 
phlegmonous  erysipelas.  Micrococci  are  found  in  the  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions. Should  the  patient  die,  the  viscera  present  the  ordinary  appearances 
of  acute  blood-poisoning  (see  Septicasmia). 

Pvognoflui. — If  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  limb  only  is  affected  many  cases 
can  be  saved  by  proper  treatment.  Amongst  twenty-four  cases  registered  as 
cellulitis  in  the  reports  of  University  College  Hospital  there  were  six  deaths. 
When  the  deeper  planes  of  areolar  tissue  are  affected,  and  when  the  process  is 
very  acute,  death  commonly  supenenes  early,  often  in  tw^o  or  three  days  ;  in 
other  instances  life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  weeks,  the  patient  ultimately 
dying  from  exhaustion  or  from  some  secondary  complication,  as  pyaemia. 

Biagnosui. — Superflcial  cellulitis  closely  resembles  cellulo-cuttmeous  erysipe- 
las, and  in  the  later  stages  it  may  be  indistinguishable  when  the  skin  becomes 
affected.  In  any  case  the  diagnosis  is  of  little  importance  as  the  treatment  is 
the  same.  Deep-seated  cellulitis  is  often  very  difficult  to  recognize ;  the 
swelling,  with  some  oidema  and  slight  redness,  the  fulness  of  the  superficial 
veins,  and  the  deep-seated  pain  and  tenderness,  with  the  history  of  a  cause 
likely  to  induce  the  disease,  as  a  post-mortem  wound,  combined  with  the 
characteristic  constitutional  condition,  will,  however,  usually  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  recognize  the  condition. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  diffuse  cellulitis  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
administer  stimulants  early  ;  ammonia,  wine,  or  brandy  may  be  required  from 
the  very  first.  The  Surgeon  must  judge  of  this  by  the  constitutional  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  more  particularly  by  the  state  of  his  pulse  and  tongue.  The 
Local  Treatment  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  adopted  in  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  except  that  the  incisions  require  to  be  made  earlier  and  perhaps 
more  ireely  ;  in  all  other  respects,  there  is  no  difference  l)etween  the  general 
management  of  the  two  forms  of  the  disease. 

Special  Fohms  of  Exterxal  Ehysipklatous  Inflajdiatiox. — Erysi- 
polaa  of  Vowly-bom  Znfkats,  Srysipelas  Vooaatomm,  is  occasionally 
met  with,  more  particularly  in  lying-in  hospitals,  or  in  situations  where  the 
mother  and  child  are  exposed  to  depressing  causes  of  disease.  It  usually 
appears  a -few  days  after  the  birth,  at  first  about  the  abdomen  and  genitals, 
and  soon  spreads  widely  over  the  body,  being  characterized  by  a  dusky  redness, 
which  rapidly  runs  into  gangrene  of  the  affected  tissues.  It  starts  in  many 
cases  from  the  raw  surface  left  by  the  separation  of  the  umbilical  cord.  It  is 
extremely  fatal,  owing  to  the  feeble  \itality  of  the  child,  and  presents  but  few 
points  for  treatment ;  change  of  air  and  of  nursing,  with  the  administration 
of  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  ammonia  or  brandy  firom  time  to  time,  being  all 
that  can  l>e  done. 

Oollnlitia  of  the  Orbit  may  occur  primarily,  or  as  the  result  of  extension 
of  the  disease  from  the  neighbouring  structures.  It  is  dangerous,  and  often 
iiital  from  meningitis.  It  commences  with  a  violent  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
orbit ;  the  conjunctiva  becomes  injected  and  ecchymosed,  the  eyelids  are 
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greatly  swollen,  red,  and  (edematous ;  the  eyeball  protnides,  and  vision  i« 
impaired  or  altogether  lost.  Symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation  may  now 
set  in,  the  patient  becoming  delirious  and  finally  comatose. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  fomentations,  with  early  and  free  incisions  into 
the  orbit,  made  by  pushing  a  lancet  flat-nrise  between  the  eyeball  and  the 
orbital  walls,  through  the  inflamed  conjunctiva,  the  eyelids  ha^ing  previously 
been  everted.  In  this  way  inflammatory  effusions  and  pus  may  be  evacuated, 
and  the  eye  saved.  Destructive  abscesses  of  the  orbit,  possibly  of  an  erysipela- 
tous origin,  occasionally  occur  in  the  puerperal  state,  requiring,  when  practica- 
ble, the  free  evacuation  of  the  pus,  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 

DiSomm  Callnlitifl  of  tlio  Soalp  following  wound  has  been  already 
described  (pp.  715,  716). 

Idiopatliio  Sxysipelas  of  the  Head  is  always  of  the  simple  cutaneous 
form,  having  no  tendency  to  end  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  The  only 
peculiarity  it  presents  is  the  excessive  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  that 
usually  accompanies  it,  which  completely  obliterates  the  features.  As  the 
result  of  the  tension  caused  by  this,  a  little  pus  may  occasionally  form  in  the 
eyelids.  Large  blebs  on  the  skin  are  very  conmion.  It  is  always  accom- 
panied by  some  redness  and  soreness  of  the  throat.  The  inflammation  a^t  a 
rule  starts  from  the  junction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  as  at  the 
angle  of  the  eye,  spreading  quickly  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  at  the  orifice  of 
the  meatus  auditorius  extemus,  or  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Its  origin  without 
a  small  abrasion  or  wound  has  been  frequently  denied.  The  course,  symptonif, 
prognosis  and  treatment  are  those  of  simple  cutaneous  eiysipelas  (p.  014). 

Diffuse  CeUnlitia  6f  the  Snhmaadllary  Begion  was  first  accuratelj 
recognized  by  Ludwig,  of  Stuttgart,  in  1886  ;  hence  the  affection  has  some- 
times received  the  name  of  Ludwig's  Angina.  It  has  been  specially  described 
also  by  Bickersteth,  of  Liverpool,  and  by  Croly,  of  Dublin,  and  in  an 
exhaustive  paper  by  R.  W.  Parker  {Lancet^  Vol.  II.,  1879).  Submaxillary 
cellulitis  is  an  acute  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the 
deep  cervical  fascia,  attended  by  the  ordinary  severe  c^onstitutional  symptoms 
of  diffuse  cellulitis,  and  terminating  rapidly  in  suppuration,  with  sloughing  of 
the  affected  tissues  unless  relieved  by  prompt  and  efficient  trctitment.  The 
peculiar  danger  of  the  affection  depends  on  the  density  of  the  cervical  fiiscia, 
beneath  which  the  inflammatory  products  are  pent  up  at  a  high  d^ree  ut 
tension,  and  the  importance  of  the  parts  affected.  The  disease  may  commence 
without  evident  cause  after  exposure  to  cold,  and  is  said  occasionally  to  have 
appeared  in  an  epidemic  form ;  it  may  arise  also  from  extension  from  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  scarlet  fever,  or  may  follow  wounds  or  other  injuries.  It  may  occur  a: 
any  age  ;  in  adults,  according  to  Fumeaux  Jordan,  it  most  frequently  occurs  in 
those  addicted  to  excessive  drinking.  It  commences  as  a  brawny  iuflammatorv 
swelling  at  the  f ore-jxirt  of  the  neck,  or  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  surrounding 
the  submaxillary  gland,  or  more  rarely  the  parotid.  It  rapidly  spreads  towards 
the  chin,  extending  to  the  opposite  side,  and  afterwards  down  the  neck  over 
the  larynx.  The  tongue  is  pushed  upwards,  and  the  hardened  tissue  can  Iv 
felt  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  on  each  side  of  it ;  the  movements  of  the  jaw 
are  interfered  with,  and  deglutition  Ix^comes  difficult.  Sometimes  there  is 
great  swelling  of  the  tongue  from  pressure  on  the  lingual  veins.  WTien  gan- 
grene of  the  areolar  tissue  sets  in,  the  swelling  becomes  softer  and  boggy  ;  the 
mucous  membrane  may  give  way,  and  a  foul  discharge  may  come  fn»in  the 
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mouth.  If  unrelieved  hj  treatment  it  is  extremely  fatal ;  death  may  occur 
from  blood-poisoning  or  from  suffocation,  the  disease  spreading  to  the  root 
of  the  epiglottis,  and  producing  oedema  glottidis. 

The  TTeatmmt  consists  in  making  a  free  incision  in  the  mesial  line,  from 
the  chin  to  the  os  hyoides,  through  the  infiltrated  parts,  from  which,  if  it  be 
made  sufficiently  early,  a  thin  dark  serum,  but  no  pus,  will  be  seen  to  exude. 
The  incision  must  be  carried  to  a  depth  of  two  inches  or  more  towards  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  keeping  carefully  to  the  middle  line,  until  the  whole  of  the 
brawny  infiltration  has  been  divided. 

Srjidpelas  of  the  Sorotnm,  the '' inflammatory  oedema  "  so  well  described 
by  Listen,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  the  result  of  wounds,  ulcers,  and  other 
sources  of  irritation  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  scrotum  swells  to  a  large 
size,  being  uniformly  red,  but  with  a  semi-transparent  glossy  appearance,  pitting 
readUy  on  pressure,  and  feeling  somewhat  soft  and  doughy  between  the  fingers : 
the  integuments  of  the  penis  are  also  greatly  swollen  and  ocdematous,  and 
sometimes  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  cord.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  this  form  of  erysipelas  is  its  tendency  to  run  into  slough 
unthout  any  previous  brawny  or  tense  condition  of  the  parts ;  the  dartos 
becoming  bo  distended  with  the  inflammatory  exudation  that  the  circulation 
through  it  is  arrested.  When  an  incision  is  made  into  it  in  this  state  it 
scarcely  bleeds,  and  the  sides  of  the  wound  present  a  yellowish-white  gelati- 
nous appearance. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  making  a  free  incision  about  four  inches  in 
length  on  each  side  of  the  septum,  taking  care  not  to  go  so  deeply  as  to 
wound  the  testes ;  the  part  must  then  be  supported  on  a  pillow,  and  well 
fomented.  If  this  incision  be  not  made  at  once,  a  great  part  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  scrotum  may  slough  away,  leaving  the  testes  and  cords  bare  ;  in 
these  unpleasant  circumstances,  however,  the  parts  will  often  with  great  rapidity 
l)ecome  covered  with  new  integument.  The  oedema  of  the  penis  usually  subsides 
of  itself,  or  after  making  a  few  punctures  in  it ;  should  its  integuments,  how- 
ever, threaten  to  slough,  a  free  incision  must  l)e  made  mto  it,  or  the  prepuce 
be  slit  up. 

Srjidpela*  of  tlio  Fndonda  is  occasionally  met  with  in  ill-fed  unhealthy 
children  in  whom  cleanliness  is  neglected.  The  parts  become  of  a  dusky  or 
livid  red,  swell  considerably,  and  quickly  run  into  gangrene,  which  spreads 
up  the  abdomen  or  down  the  nates.  It  may  prove  fatal  by  inducing  peritonitis 
or  exhaustion.  In  the  Treatment^  ammonia,  bark,  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
with  good  nourishment,  and  a  little  wine,  are  the  principal  means,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  parts  arc  bathed  in  a  warm  antiseptic  solution  and  well  fomented. 

BiJhuM  CeUnlitis  of  the  Xsehio-Bootal  FoMa  is  not  uncommon  in  old 
and  feeble  subjects,  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  cellulitis  in  general,  a  brawny  hard  swelling  by  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
with  redness  of  the  skin,  and  great  pain  and  tenderness.  The  flit  of  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa  rapidly  sloughs,  and  a  foul,  fetid  aljscess,  the  pus  of  which  is  mixed 
with  shreds  of  gangrenous  tissue,  rapidly  forms.  The  Treatment  consists  of 
free  and  early  incisions.  At  a  later  stage  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
sphincter  before  the  cavity  will  heal. 

Wldtlow,  or  Paronycliia,  is  an  Srysipolatoiui  Inflmninatlon  of  the 
Fingors.  It  is  a  frequent  affection  in  old  and  young  jHJople,  either  occurring 
spontaneously  in  cachectic  constitutions,  or  arising  from  the  irritation  pro- 
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duced  by  scratches,  punctures,  or  inoculation  of  the  part  with  poisonous  or 
putrescent  matters.  It  is  most  common  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when, 
indeed,  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  ahnost  epidemic. 

That  the  inflammation  of  whitlow  is  essentially  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  cellulitis,  and  consequently  may  be  classed  as  erysipelatous,  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  following  facts.  1.  The  causes, 
whether  of  season,  infection,  or  local  irritation,  are  the  same  in  both  affections. 
2.  The  constitutional  disturbance  in  whitlow  is  always  very  severe  for  a  disease 
apparently  so  slight,  and  assumes  the  same  character  of  speedy  depresBion  that 
we  observe  in  erysipelas.  3.  The  inflammation  of  the  affected  finger  is  invari- 
ably diffused,  and  always  tends  to  terminate  in  suppuration  and  sloughing. 
4.  So  soon  as  the  disease  spreads  beyond  the  affected  flnger,  or  to  the  back  of 
the  hand,  it  frequently  assumes  a  distinctly  eiysipelatous  appearance  and 
character. 

There  are  four  degrees  of  whitlow.  In  the  first,  the  inflammation  com- 
mences in  the  cutis  or  immediately  beneath  it ;  a  drop  of  pus  forms  whidu 
being  unable  to  escape  through  the  thick  cuticle,  burrows  into  the  areobr 
tissue  of  the  pulp  of  the  finger,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  suocecdim: 
degrees.  It  is  important  to  recognize  this  form,  as  a  very  large  proportion 
of  whitlows  commence  in  this  way,  and  all  further  mischief  may  in  such  oases 
be  prevented  by  shaving  away  the  thickened  cuticle,  and  thus  giving  exit 
to  the  pus  without  incision.  In  the  second  degree,  the  mischief  com- 
mences deeply  in  the  fibrous  fat  of  the  pulp  of  the  finger.  In  the  thirl 
degree,  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  is  affected,  either  primarily  or  secondarily,  by 
burrowing  of  pus  into  it,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  thecal  abscvss. 
In  the  fourth  degree,  the  mischief  either  commences  beneath  the  periofiteom 
of  the  ungual  phalanx  or  rapidly  extends  to  it,  causing  necrosis  of  the  bcMie. 
These  degrees  are  occasionally  distinct,  but  more  commonly  in  clinical  practice 
they  merge  into  one  another. 

The  most  common  form  of  whitlow  is  that  in  which  the  inflammation  i« 
confined  to  the  dense  tissue  forming  the  pulp  of  the  finger.  It  often  arisen 
from  a  very  slight  injury,  as  the  prick  of  a  pin,  or  a  splinter  in  the  finger,  bu; 
not  unfrequently  without  any  recognizable  cause.  The  part  becomes  extremelj 
painfril,  hard,  red,  and  swollen  ;  it  then  suppurates  to  a  limited  extent,  with 
some  sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue.  If  an  exit  be  now  provided  for  the  pus 
the  inflammation  ceases  to  extend,  but  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  bomv 
hands  of  the  working  classes,  the  pus  is  unable  to  find  a  way  out  through  the 
dense  cuticle,  and  consequently  burrows  more  deeply  into  the  pulp  of  the 
finger.  In  this  way  the  ungual  phalanx,  which  is  imbedded  in  the  pulp,  mav 
necrose,  or  the  pus  may  find  its  way  into  the  sheath  of  the  tendon.  There  i< 
usually  some  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm ;  and  not  unfrequently 
a  good  deal  of  febrile  distm'bance  is  present. 

When,  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  whitlow,  the  inflammation,  which  is  of 
an  excessively  painful  character,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  parts,  extends  t.* 
the  sheath  of  the  tendons,  it  then  constitutes  an  affection  that  is  frao^t  witli 
danger  to  the  utility  of  the  finger  or  hand.  The  whole  finger  swells  considir- 
ably,  becomes  red  and  tense,  with  much  throbbing  and  shooting  pain ;  tbv 
inflammation  rapidly  extends  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  which  becomes  poi^r, 
red,  and  swollen.  Although  the  palm  be  greatly  swollen,  it  usually  presenvs 
its  natural  colour,  or  becomes  dull  white,  owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  its 
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cuticle.  PojB  rapidly  forms  in  the  finger,  and  may  extend  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  finding  its  way  into  the  common  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and 
spreading  up  the  forearm  under  the  annular  ligament.  Whitlow  affecting  the 
little  finger  or  thumb  is  much  more  likely  to  cause  suppuration  in  the  common 
sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  than  when  it  occurs  in  any  of  the  other  fingere. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
thumb  and  little  finger  generally  communicate  with  the  common  sheath,  while 
those  of  the  three  other  fiugers  do  not.  There  is  usually  no  fluctuation  to  be 
felt  in  the  finger,  even  though  pus  may  have  formed,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
hand  it  may  readily  be  detected  in  the  usual  way.  In  these  cases  there  is 
always  much  sloughing  conjoined  with  the  suppuration  ;  the  areolar  tissue  of 
finger  and  hand,  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths,  and  the  palmar  fascia  being  all 
more  or  less  implicated.  In  some  cases  the  end  of  the  finger,  as  far  as  the 
first  phalangeal  joint  or  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx,  falls  into  a  state  of 
gangrene  and  has  to  be  separated.  In  many  cases  the  joints  of  the  fingers  are 
destroyed,  and  the  phalanges  necrose  ;  or,  if  this  do  not  happen,  the  tissues  of 
the  part  may  be  so  matted  together,  as  the  result  of  sloughing  and  suppura- 
tion, that  rigid  and  contracted  fingers,  or  a  stiff  and  comparatively  useless 
hand,  may  be  permanently  left. 

In  the  Treatment^  the  patient  should  be  well  purged  and  kept  upon  a 
modemte  diet  during  the  early  stages.  In  all  cases  of  whitlow  affecting  the 
pulp  of  the  finger  the  part  should  be  soaked  in  hot  water  for  a  short  time, 
after  which  the  thick  cuticle  should  be  carefully  shaved  down  with  a  sharp 
knife.  If  a  specially  tender  spot  can  be  recognised  it  often  happens  that  as 
the  cuticle  is  removed  at  that  i>art  a  drop  of  pus  escapes,  which  gives  imme- 
diate relief.  By  this  plan  of  treatment  incisions  can  be  very  frequently 
avoided  and  the  mischief  cut  short. 

In  severe  cases  the  two  essentials  in  the  treatment  consist :  First,  in  the 
arrest  of  the  inflammation,  and  secondly,  failing  in  that,  in  the  prevention  of 
necrosis  of  tissue,  whether  areolar,  tendinous,  or  osseous,  by  strangulation 
from  the  extreme  tension  of  the  inflamed  parts. 

The  first  object  is  best  accomplished  by  smearing  the  affected  part  thickly 
with  belladonna  and  glycerine,  covering  it  up  in  cotton-wool,  and  keeping  the 
hand  slung.  In  many  cases  this  treatment  will  arrest  the  inflammation,  limit- 
ing the  disease  to  its  first  degree.  »Shoiild  the  inflammation,  however,  extend, 
spreading  with  deep  throbbing  to  the  back  of  the  hand  and  palm,  or  creeping 
up  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm  to  the  axillaiy  glands,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  giving  exit  by  means  of  free  incisions  to  the  engorged  and  tense 
tiasues,  and  thus  preventing  the  occurrence  or  limiting  the  spread  of  slough 
and  pus.  With  this  view,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  in  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  finger,  its  length  and  depth  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation.  In  oi)ening  a  deep-seated  palmar  abscess,  there  is  danger  of 
wounding  the  branches  of  the  median  nerve,  the  superficial  palmar  areh,  and 
the  digital  arteries.  These  structures  may  all  be  avoided,  and  the  operation 
done  safely,  by  making  the  incision  toward  the  head  of  a  metacarpal  bone, 
npon  the  bone  itself  and  parallel  to  its  axis,  so  as  to  avoid  the  digital  inter- 
spaces. The  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendon  should  be  spare^d  if  possible ;  but  if  it 
l)e  affected  it  must  be  freely  opened,  or  the  tendon  will  certainly  slough  and 
the  finger  be  permanently  stiffened.    This  incision  shonld  be  made  from  the 

proximal  towards  the  distal  end  of  the  finger,  so  that  if  the  patient  involun* 
VOL.  I.  So 
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tarily  draw  it  back  it  may  meet  the  knife.  Bat  these  incisions  if  deep  are 
horribly  painful,  and  an  anaesthetic  should  never  be  omitted.  After  incising  the 
finger  the  limb  should  be  well  bathed  and  fomented  several  times  in  the  day,  the 
finger  itself  dressed  with  carbolized  lint,  covered  with  a  piece  of  gutta-percha 
tissue,  joined  along  the  edges  by  a  touch  of  chloroform.  Poultices  make  the 
parts  sodden,  and  are  injurious  by  their  decomposition.  In  cases  of  extensive 
implication  of  the  hand  the  limb  should  be  supported  by  a  splint,  and  in  all 
cases  the  dressings  covered  with  cotton-wool.  The  dead  and  sodden  cuticle 
should  be  cut  away  with  scissoi's,  as  it  frequently  seriously  interferes  with  the 
escape  of  the  discharges  and  sloughs.  After  the  opening  has  been  made,  and 
any  slough  which  may  have  formed  has  come  away,  it  not  unf requcntly  happens 
that  a  large  and  fungoid  granulating  mass  sprouts  up ;  this  will,  however, 
gradually  subside,  as  the  swelling  of  the  finger  goes  down  and  the  iuflanuna- 
tion  abates.  If  the  nail  become  loosened,  it  had  better  be  removed,  as  it  may 
otherwise  keep  up  irritation ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  torn  off  if  adherent, 
but  merely  scraped  and  cut  away  so  far  as  it  is  loose.  When  the  whole  of  a 
finger  is  affected,  the  hand  should  be  placed  on  a  splint  as  soon  as  the  inflam* 
mation  has  been  somewhat  subdued,  lest  contraction  of  the  affected  finger, 
which  may  eventually  extend  to  the  neighbouring  ones,  ensue.  Hie  finger 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  fiilly  extended  position,  or  it  will  be  impossible  after 
recovery  to  break  down  any  adhesions  that  may  form  between  the  flexor  tendons 
and  their  sheaths. 

Should  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm  become  implicated,  belladonna  and  gly- 
cerine should  be  freely  applied,  the  limb  covered  with  cotton  wool  and 
supported  in  a  sling. 

When  the  joints  are  implicated,  destruction  of  the  cartilages  oommonlj 
ensues  ;  yet,  by  position,  and  rest  on  a  splint,  a  tolerably  useful  though  stiffened 
finger  may  be  retained.  When  the  bones  are  implicated,  some  operative  pro- 
cedure usually  becomes  eventually  necessary.  If  the  ungual  phalanx  alone  be 
necrosed,  it  may  be  excised  through  an  incision  on  the  palmar  side  of  the 
finger,  the  pulp  and  nail  being  left ;  in  this  way  I  have  often  preserved  a  finger 
that  must  otherwise  have  been  removed.  Amputation  of  the  finger  at  thr 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  will  usually  be  required  when  the  sec(>nd 
or  proximal  phalanges  are  involved ;  though  here  partial  excision,  by  cnttini: 
and  scraping  away  the  diseased  bone,  may  sometimes  be  usefully  done.  Dnhnz 
the  later  stages  of  dhese' affections,  tonics,  good  diet,  and  stimuknfas  will  U' 
required  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  health. 

Senile  Teno-Synovitia. — There  is  a  form  of  acute  suppurative  inflamnu- 
tion  of  the  fingers  and  hand  sometimes  extending  to  the  wrist-joint,  which 
occurs  in  old  people  of  feeble  constitutions.  It  usually  arises  from  som^ 
trivial  irritation  or  infection,  and  runs  its  course  of  disorganization  wi;L 
rapidity.  It  appears  to  be  a  disease  of  the  hand  due  mainly  to  senile  de$;cn«n- 
tion,  in  this  respect  resembling  the.gangrena  senilis  of  the  foot,  ba: 
differing  in  its  more  acute  character  and  suppurative  tendency.  The  joinu 
of  the  fingers,  metacarpus  and  carpus,  become  disorganized  and  the  lM>ne^ 
necrose.  This  disease  requires  an  active  tonic  and  nutritive  treatment.  Th^* 
affected  parts  should  not  be  too  much  soddened  by  wet  applicali(»tt. 
Amputation,  partial  or  complete,  may  at  last  be  required. 
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INTXRNAIi    aRYBIFBIJkTOnB    INTItiOCMATIONS. 

By  Internal  Erysipelas  we  mean  those  fonuB  of  dilTuse  iuflammation 
which  affect  the  Mucous  or  Serous  Surfaces. 

Erysipelas  of  Mucous  Surfaces. — The  mucous  tract  that  is  chiefly 
affected  by  this  disease  is  that  covering  the  fauces,  the  phaiynx,  or  the  larynx. 

Erysipelas  of  the  Fauces  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  disease 
spreading  from  the  head  and  face  to  these  parts ;  or  it  may  commence  as  a 
primary  affection,  occurring  perhaps  at  the  same  time  that  the  rash  appears  on 
the  cutaneous  surface  of  some  distant  part  of  the  body.  When  the  fauces  are 
erysipelatous,  they  present  a  bright  crimson  or  scarlet  colour,  with  some 
swelling  and  thickening  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula  ;  the  patient  also  most 
commonly  has  some  huskiness  or  complete  loss  of  voice,  and  occasionally  some 
croupy  symptoms.  The  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  always  swollen 
and  tender.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  good  deal  of  febrile  disturbance, 
with  a  pungent  hot  skin  and  quick  pulse.  This  form  of  erysipelas  is  pecuharly 
contagious,  and  occurs  not  unfrcqucntly  in  the  attendants  of  those  who  are 
labouring  under  some  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  disease  ;  of  this  I  have  seen 
numerous  instances.  In  many  cases,  also,  it  is  epidemic,  spreading  through  a 
house  and  affecting  almost  every  inmate. 

Treatment, — The  best  results  are  obtained  by  sponging  the  inflamed  parts 
freely  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  and,  if  there  be  much 
constitutional  depression,  by  administering  full  doses  of  ammonia,  with  cam- 
phor or  bark.  »Should  the  disease  go  on  to  sloughing  (which  not  unfre- 
quently  happens),  constituting  one  of  the  forms  of  "  putrid  sore  throat,"  the 
mineral  acids  and  Imrk,  witli  chlorinated  gargles,  and  the  brandy-and-egg 
mixture  for  support,  will  be  fouod  most  useful.  In  many  cases,  this  disease 
continues  limited  to  the  palate  and  fauces  ;  but  in  others  it  extends  upwards 
or  downwards.  It  may  extend  upwards  through  the  nares,  out  of  the  nostrils, 
and  thus  spread  over  the  face  and  head,  or  downwards,  impHcating  the 
larynx. 

Srysipelatons  Laryngitis,  as  described  by  Ryland,  Budd,  and  others,  is 
extremely  dangerous.  The  inflammation,  commencing  in  the  fauces,  rapidly 
spreads  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  loose  submucous  areolar  tissue  extern^ 
U)  and  within  the  larynx,  giving  rise  to  extensive  (edematous  infiltration, 
which,  by  obstructing  the  rima  glottidis,  may  readily  suffocate  the  patient. 
In  consequence  of  this  special  tendency  to  oedema,  the  disease  has  by  many 
writers  been  termed  *^  (edematous  lart/nffitis,"  After  death,  the  submucous 
iireoiar  tissue  of  the  fauces,  that  about  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  especially 
that  which  enters  into  the  arytaeno-epiglottidean  folds  and  that  covering  the 
posterior  part  of  the  larynx,  will  \re  found  to  be  distended  with  serum  or  a 
sc'io-puriform  fluid.  This  infiltration  reaches  to  the  rima  of  the  glottis,  and, 
extending  into  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  gives  rise  to  such  swelling  that  its 
<'a\nty  is  nearly  obliterated.  Great  as  the  swelling  may  be,  however,  in  all 
these  parts,  it  never  spreads  below  the  true  vocal  chords.  This  fact,  which  is 
very  important,  is  explained  by  the  mucous  membrane  coming  closely  into 
contact  with,  and  being  atlherent  to,  the  fibrous  tissue  of  which  these  struc- 
tures are  composed,  without  the  intervention  of  any  submucous  areolar  tissue. 

The  progress  of  this  ocdematous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
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loose  sabmucous  tissue  in  these  sitnations,  is  often  amazingly  rapid,  the 
swelling  being  sufficient  to  induce  suflPbcation  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  or 
forty-eight  hours,  or  even  sooner.  If  the  patient  be  not  carried  off  in 
this  way,  there  will  be  a  great  tendency  to  suppuration  and  sloughing  of 
the  affected  tissues,  leading  perhaps  eventually  to  death  from  septicaemia 
or  pysemia. 

The  Sympioms  of  this  affection  are  strongly  marked.  The  patient,  afkr 
being  attacked  with  eiysipelas  of  the  fauces,  attended  by  some  difficulty  and 
pain  in  deglutition,  and  huskiness  of  the  voice,  is  seized  with  more  or  les^ 
difficulty  in  breathing,  coughs  hoarsely  and  with  a  croupy  sound,  and  com- 
plains of  tenderness  under  the  angles  of  the  jaw  and  about  the  larynx.  Th^ 
difficulty  in  breathing  increases,  and  may  speedily  threaten  the  life  of  the 
patient,  giving  rise  to  intense  fits  of  dyspnoea,  in  one  of  which  he  will  probalJj 
be  suddenly  carried  off.  The  difficulty  is  greater  in  inspiration  than  in  exj»i- 
ration,  as  the  swollen  parts  above  the  opening  of  the  larynx  fall  together  hke  a 
valve  in  the  former  act,  while  they  are  easily  separated  by  air  coming  from 
below  in  the  latter.  On  examining  the  throat  the  fauces  will  not  only  \k 
observed  to  be  much  and  duskily  reddened,  but  by  depressing  the  tongue  th.* 
epiglottis  can  be  felt,  and  perhaps  seen,  to  be  rigid  and  erect.  Examination 
with  the  laryngoscope  readily  shows  the  condition  of  the  parts  to  be  as  abt^' 
described.  Enlarged  lymphatic  glands  can  usually  be  felt  early  in  the  casf 
behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

In  the  Treatment^  local  means  are  of  the  first  importance.     The  tongri.- 
having  been  well  depressed,  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx,  the  epiglottis,  -^(i 
the  arytaeno-epiglottidean  folds  must  be  well  scarified  by  means  of  a  hernia- 
knife,  with  which  this  operation  may  be  most  readily  and  safely  done.    If  d'> 
better  instrument  be  at  hand  in  case  of  emergency,  a  veiy  useful  amount  «*f 
scarification  may  be  done  by  the  nail  of  the  Surgeon's  index-finger,  notcl.'/d 
with  a  knife  to  make  it  tear  the  mucous  membrane  more  readily.    The  pati^n: 
should  then  be  directed  to  inhale  the  steam  of  hot  water,  and  several  leeclr< 
may  be  applied  under  each  angle  of  the  jaw,  to  be  followed  by  large  and  h- : 
poultices  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  bowels  must  be  kept  well  opened,  and  ti  t 
patient  treated  by  antiphlogistic  measures  or  otherwise,  according  to  t!.^ 
constitutional  condition.     Most  frequently,  I  have  found  antimonials  of  gn^: 
service  in  the  early  stages,  followed  later  by  support  and  stimulants.    A  k^ 
hours  after  the  engorged  tissues  have  been  unloaded  by  scarification,  th- 
fauces,  pharynx,  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx  should  be  well  sponged  out  \ri:.i 
a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (sixty  grams  to  an  ounce),  which  ma< 
be  applied  freely.    If,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  these  measures,  t: 
dyspnoea  increase,  the  face  becoming  pale,  livid,  and  bedewed  with  a  clammj 
perspiration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  M'indpipe  to  save  the  patitrt 
from  suffocation.    In  doing  this  I  prefer  laryngotomy,  for  reasons  that  will  U 
mentioned  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Diseases  of  and  Operations  on  t: ' 
Air-passages.     In  order,  however,  that  this  operation  may  be  saceessfuL  it 
must  not  be  too  long  delayed,  and  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  last  resoimt ; 
if  it  be  done  in  time  (and  time  in  these  cases  is  most  precious,  oniug  to  thf 
rapid  progress  of  the  disease),  the  patient's  life  may  probably  be  saved ;  bm  if 
it  be  deferred  too  long,  congestion  of  the  lungs  will  come  on,  the  blood  «ii' 
cease  to  be  properly  oxygenated,  and  the  patient  will  sink  from  slow  asphyxis. 
even  though  air  be  at  last  freely  admitted.    If  the  patient  survive  to  thesta^ 
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of  sloughing,  general  support,  vsith  gargles  of  clioratc  of  potash,  and  bark, 
must  be  our  chief  rclijince. 

Erysipelas  of  the  Serocs  Me3ibranes  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of 
common  occurrence,  all  those  cases  of  diffuse  inflammation  which  are  now 
regarded  as  of  septic  origin  being  at  one  time  classed  as  erysipelatous.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  sonic  coses  of  diffuse  meningitis  and  peritonitis  follow- 
ing injuries  of  the  head  and  abdomen  are  truly  erysipelatous  and  dependent 
upon  a  specific  \irus  ;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  cases  the 
inflammation  is  due  to  the  diifusion  of  decomposing  discharges  over  the 
surface  of  the  serous  membrane. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


SEPTICJEMIA  AXD  PYEMIA. 

Definitions. — The  terms  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  have  been  used  iritli 
different  significance  by  different  authors,  and  before  proceeding  to  di8cus> 
the  affections  to  which  they  are  applied,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  define  the 
sense  in  which  they  will  be  used  here. 

The  term  SepticsBinia  is  applied  to  a  constitutional^disorder  produced  br 
the  entrance  into  the  blood-stream  of  a  poison  generated  in  a  wound,  thi* 
discharges  of  which  are  undergoing  putrefaction  or  fermentative  chanpt-^. 
The  resulting  process  is  not  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  secondaiy  <^ 
metastatic  centres  of  inflammation  or  suppuration.  Experiments  on  animaU 
have  shown  that  two  distinct  forms  of  disease  may  arise  from  the  entrance  of 
putrid  matter  into  the  blood-stream.  First,  an  acute  general  affection,  nu 
infective  in  character,  resulting  from  the  admixture  of  the  chemical  prodncu 
of  putrefaction  with  the  blood ;  this  poison  does  not  increase  in  the  system* 
and  its  effects  are  proportioned  to  the  dose.  Secondly,  a  true  infectiv-^ 
process,  dependent  on  a  specific  virus,  which  multiplies  in  the  organisu 
like  that  of  an  acute  specific  fever,  so  that  its  effects  are  not  proportional  u* 
the  original  dose.  The  former  of  these  conditions  has  received  the  name  of 
■0ptio  poisoning,  or  septic  intozicationy  the  latter  of  ssptio  infiBetias. 
By  some  authors  the  infective  form  of  septicaemia  has  been  described  under 
the  name  of  pyaemia  simplex. 

Fynmia  is  a  general  disease  consequent  upon  the  entrance  into  the  blo«<!- 
stream  of  a  virus  contained  in  the  products  of  a  local  unhealthy  inflammstior. 
It  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  secondary  centres  of  sappuration  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  body.  The  name  pyaemia  was  originally  derive*! 
from  the  theory  that  the  disease  was  due  to  the  entrance  of  pus  into  tlv 
blood-stream,  and,  although  this  theory  is  no  longer  regarded  as  true,  the  worl 
has  come  to  have  so  definite  a  clinical  significance  that  it  would  be  ino>D- 
venient  to  change  it.  Pysemia  almost  invariably  arises  in  connexion  w::L 
wounds  the  discharges  of  which  are  in  a  putrid  condition,  and  is  cn^ni^- 
quently  frequently  complicated  with  septic  poisoning.  It  may  arise  also  fr>.c« 
wounds  or  sores  which  have  pre^'iously  been  attacked  by  cutaneous  ervBtpelaiv 
difihse  cellulitis,  or  hospital  gangrene.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  actiu. 
practice  these  various  secondary  diseases  often  become  more  or  less  confbsei* 
together,  giving  rise  to  forms  apparently  intermediate  between  the  diffeivct 
affections,  which  have  led  to  much  confusion  with  regard  to  them. 

Experimental  Investigations  into  the  Nature  op  Septic-«mia  ajth 
Pyemia. — The  earliest  experiments  on  this  subject  were  made  by  Gaspsnl  m 
the  early  part  of  this  century  and  first  published  in  1822,  since  which  tiiE< 
investigations  have  been  almost  continuously  carried  on  up  to  the  pret^c 
time  by  Virchow,  Panum,  0.  Weber,  Billroth,  Bergmann,  Burdon  Sanderson, 
Chauveau,  Koch,  Hueter,  Klebe,  and  many  others.    The  Uteratorc  of  ti>> 
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sdbject  is  now  so  vast  that  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  more  than  the  briefest 
possible  summary  of  the  resulta  that  have  been  obtained. 

If  a  septic  liquid,  such  as  pntrid  blood  or  serum,  or  water  in  which  animal 
tissues  have  been  macerated,  be  carefully  filtered  and  injected  either  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  or  directly  into  a  vein  of  an  animal,  certain  definite 
symptoms  are  produced. 

If  the  dose  injected  be  in  suflScient  quantity  to  prove  &tal,  the  first  symptom 
is  a  slight  shudder,  followed  by  some  muscular  twitchings  and  restlessness  ; 
but  muscular  power  soon  begins  to  fail  and  the  animal  falls  on  its  side.  In 
the  meantime  symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  tract  develop  themselves ; 
'  vomiting  and  profuse  diarrhoea  with  tenesmus  set  in.  The  ejecta  are  at  first 
feculent,  but  rapidly  become  serous  and  tinged  with  blood.  Dyspnoea  sets 
in,  the  power  in  the  voluntary  muscles  is  still  further  lost,  and  death  ensues 
apparently  from  &ilure  of  the  heart's  action.  The  temperature  rises  at  first 
from  three  to  four  degrees  and  then  gradually  subsides,  rapidly  falling  at  last 
to  one  or  two  degrees  below  the  normal  as  the  animal  dies.  The  fatal  effect 
is  produced  in  firom  two  to  three  hours,  or  even  less,  to  twenty-four  hours,  or 
more,  according  to  the  dose.  If  the  quantity  injected  be  insufficient  to  cause 
death  the  animal  quickly  recovers  its  normal  health,  even  though  severe 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms  may  have  been  induced.  When  smaller  doses  are 
used  a  febrile  disturbance  of  limited  duration  is  the  only  result. 

If  an  animal  killed  in  this  way  be  examined  after  death,  tolerably  uniform 
appearances  are  met  with ;  the  blood  is  dark-coloured,  and  sometimes  im- 
peiiectly  coagulated,  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessels  and  the  endocardium  are 
darkly  stained,  and  the  serum  is  reddened  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  which  have  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  disintegrated  in  the  blood 
even  before  the  death  of  the  animal.  Small  extravasations  of  blood  (petechise) 
are  found  beneath  the  pericardium  and  pleura,  and  occasionally  in  other 
parts  ;  the  lungs  are  congested,  the  glandular  viscera  swollen,  and  the  spleen 
enlarged,  soft,  and  pulpy.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  intensely 
injected,  and  its  epitheUum  is  found  to  have  been  separated. 

Further  experiments  have  shown  that  the  blood  in  an  animal  thus  killed  is 
not  infective,  and  contains  no  recognizable  microscopic  organisms.  The 
process  is,  therefore,  assumed  to  be  one  of  simple  poisoning  by  a  chemical 
poison,  and  no  more  an  infective  process  than  if  arsenic  or  any  similar  sub- 
stance were  injected  into  the  blood-stream.  From  the  time  of  Gaspard  efforts 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  chemical  nature  of  the  toxic  substance 
developed  in  animal  fluids  during  putrefaction.  This,  however,  has  not  as  yet 
been  accomplished.  By  adding  strong  boiling  alcohol  to  a  clear  filtered 
solution  of  putrid  meat-infusion  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  can  be  again 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  clear  solution  possesses  the  most  intensely  toxic  pro- 
perties, giving  rise,  if  injected,  to  the  characteristic  symptom  of  septic  poisoning. 
The  poison  is,  therefore,  soluble  in  water  and  precipitable  by  alcohol  Bergmanu 
succeeded  in  further  extracting  a  crystalline  substance,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  ^'sepsiHj'  but  it  has  not  by  any  means  been  conclusively  proved 
that  this  is  the  sole  poisonous  principle  in  pntrid  fluids.  The  clear  solution 
of  the  septic  poison  is  perfectly  free  from  microscopic  organisms.  The 
relation  of  microscopic  organisms  to  the  process  of  putrefaction  has  already 
been  discussed  (p.  1G4)  ;  and  assuming  the  germ-theoiy  of  decomposition  to 
be  true,  bacteria,  although  not  themselves  concerned  directly  in  the  production 
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of  the  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning,  are  essential  to  the  productioii  of  the 
poison.  That  they  are  not  the  actual  poison  was  shown  by  Hiller,  who  col- 
lected a  mass  of  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  putrefaction  on  a  filter,  washed  them 
in  distilled  water,  and  then  injected  them  into  animals,  and  also  into  his  own 
body  without  producing  any  evil  eflfect.  That  the  bacteria  luid  not  been 
injured  by  the  distilled  water  was  shown  by  other  experiments  in  whidi 
their  power  of  growing  and  causing  putrefaction  in  organic  solutions  was 
demonstrated. 

Those  experiments  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  show  that  in  the  procesB  of 
putrefaction  a  complex  substance  is  formed  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
possesses  intensely  toxic  properties,  in  small  doses  giving  rise  to  severe  febrile 
disturbance,  in  large  doses  causing  a  fatal  illness  accompanied  by  definite 
symptoms.  The  afiection  thus  produced  in  its  most  intense  form  is  spoken  of 
as  septicaemia,  but  to  avoid  confusion  is  better  termed  septic  poisoning.  The 
effect  produced  by  a  smaller  dose  forms,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  cme 

form  of  so-called  traumatic  fever. 

The  injection  of  putrid  animal  fluids  into  the  subcutaneoos  tissae  or 
blood-stream  is  not,  however,  in  all  cases  followed  merely  by  poisoning 
from  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction.  Under  certain  conditions  a 
true  infective  process  ensues,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Davainc.  The 
best  example  of  this  process  is  perhaps  furnished  by  the  experiments  of 
Robert  Koch,  in  which  putrid  fluids,  such  as  blood  or  meat  infusion  were 
injected  into  mice  beneath  the  skin  of  the  back.  If  the  quantity  used 
was  sufficient,  the  animals  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  septic  poisuo- 
ing  in  four  or  five  hours.  When  one  drop  only  was  injected  about  tw<>- 
thirds  of  the  mice  recovered  without  any  serious  symptoms,  but  in  the 
remaining  third,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  apparent  health,  a  definite 
illness  set  in  which  invariably  terminated  fetally  in  from  forty  to  sixty  honrs 
after  inoculation.  The  first  symptom  was  a  dulness  of  the  eye,  with  iucieaaed 
secretion  from  the  conjunctiva,  the  animal  became  languid,  ceased  to  eat^  and 
finally  sat  still  with  its  back  bent  and  its  legs  drawn  under  it.  Its  respirations 
gradually  became  slower,  and  death  came  on  almost  imperceptibly.  Chi 
examining  it  after  death  some  local  inflanmiation,  with  serous  exudation,  ww 
found  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  but  the  internal  organs  showed  no  marked 
change  beyond  some  swelling  of  the  spleen.  If  the  point  of  a  knife  wu 
dipped  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  exudation  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  a 
mere  scratch  was  then  made  with  it  on  the  ear  or  tail  of  another  mouse,  death 
invariably  followed,  with  the  same  symptoms  and  in  about  the  same  time,  and 
thus  the  disease  might  be  transmitted  indefinitely  from  animal  to  animal.  A 
drop  of  the  blood  from  an  infective  mouse  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  dried, 
stained  with  methyl-violet,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  was  found  to 
contain  vast  numbers  of  very  delicate  bacilli,  about  t^;^  of  an  inch  long* 
and  one-eighth  of  their  length  in  breadth.  Many  of  these  were  seen  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  substance  of  the  white  corpuscles,  and  apparently  to  have 
]nultiplied  within  them. 

An  attempt  was  subsequently  made  to  transmit  the  disease  to  otlier  animals, 
but  without  success.  Even  the  field-mouse,  though  apparently  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  house-mouse,  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  the  poison. 

A  general  infective  process  was  induced  by  Davaine  in  a  similar  way  in 
i*abbits  by  the  inoculation  of  putrid  fluids  ;  but  the  organism  found  in  Che 
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blood  was  in  that  case  of  a  different  form.  Both  Davainc  and  Koch  found 
that  the  infective  process  was  more  certainly  induced  by  fluids  in  an  early 
stage  of  decomposition. 

The  infective  processes  in  this  way  have  been  described  as  "  septicaemia  " 
by  both  Davaine  and  Koch,  but  as  that  term  is  also  applied  to  the  simple 
chemical  poisoning  from  putrid  matter  it  is  better  to  speak  of  the  infective 
disease  as  9epUc  infection,  and  the  non-infective  as  septic  poisoning. 

The  foregoing  experiments  have  shown,  therefore,  that  an  acute  infective 
process,  unaccompanied  by  the  formation  of  secondary  centres  of  inflammation, 
can  be  induced  both  in  mice  and  rabbits  by  the  injection  of  putrid  animal 
fluids  beneath  the  skin. 

Koch  succeeded  in  further  experiments  in  producing  an  infective  disease, 
in  which  the  development  of  secondary  centres  of  inflammation  formed  a  part 
of  the  process.  A  fluid,  prepared  by  macerating  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  a  mouse, 
was  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  After  two  days  the  animal  became 
ill,  and  gradually  growing  weaker  died  105  hours  after  the  injection.  The 
post-mortem  examination  showed  a  difiuse  purulent  inflammation  at  the 
seat  of  inoculation,  which  had  extended  to  the  peritoneum ;  the  spleen 
was  swollen  and  the  liver  contained  grey  wedge-shaped  patches,  and  dark  red 
airless  spots  the  size  of  a  pea  were  found  in  the  lungs.  Micrococci  were 
found  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  body,  especially  in  the  parts  that 
had  undergone  changes  ^^8ible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  the  vessels  in  many 
parts,  dense  masses  of  micrococci  mixed  with  red  corpuscles  were  found 
adherent  to  the  walls,  and  Koch  felt  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
capillary  thrombi  were  thus  produced,  and  that  the  patches  in  the  lungs  and 
liver  were  caused  in  this  way.  In  the  metastatic  deposits,  not  only  were  the 
vessels  plugged  with  mixed  red  corpuscles  and  micrococci,  but  the  organisms 
had  penetrated  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  were  invading  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Some  blood  from  the  affected  animal  injected  beneath  the  skin  of 
another  rabbit  produced  essentially  the  same  condition  which  terminated 
fatally  in  forty  hours.  The  disease  thus  induced  was,  therefore,  a  general 
infective  process  accompanied  by  secondary  or  metastatic  deposits  closely 
resembling  those  met  with  in  pysemia  in  man. 

Lastly,  numerous  experiments  have  been  made  by  Cruveilhier,  Sedillot, 
Virchow,  O.  Weber,  Henry  Lee,  Havory,  and  many  others  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  part  played  by  embolism  in  the  production  of  the  secondary 
abscesses  in  pysemia.  Their  result  has  been  to  show,  that  if  a  fluid  holding  in 
suspension  solid  particles  of  sufficient  size  to  lodge  in  the  smaller  arteries  of 
the  lung  be  injected  into  the  blood-stream,  the  effect  produced  will  dc{)end 
upon  whether  the  solid  matter  is  irritating  or  not.  Xon-irritating  emboli 
lodging  in  the  terminal  arteries  of  the  lung  cause  the  part  cut  off  from  the 
direct  blood-supply  to  be  intensely  injected  with  blood.  The  walls  of  the 
capillaries  soften  and  give  way,  and  haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  tissue  of 
the  lung.  A  wedge-shaped  airless  patch  is  thus  formed  of  dark  purple  colour 
on  the  sur&ce,  or  as  it  is  called  a  futmorrhagie  infarct.  The  whole  infarct  is 
gradually  absorbed  iiithout  suppuration,  leaving  a  cicatrix  on  the  surface. 
O.  Weljcr  also  states  that  very  fine  solid  particles  may  pass  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  lung  and  give  rise  to  embolism  in  the  course  of  the  systemic 
circulation.  Should  the  embolus,  however,  possess  irritating  properties,  the 
infarct  softens  and  breaks  down,  inflammation  and  suppuration  follow  in  the 
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surrounding  tissues,  and  thus  an  abscess  is  formed.  If  the  irritating  embolus 
be  so  small  as  to  lodge  in  the  capillaries  only,  it  will  directly  excite  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  at  the  point  at  which  it  lodges.  The  experimenta  hare 
shown  that  similar  results  follow  whether  the  embolus  owes  its  irritating  pro- 
perties to  its  mechanical  condition,  its  chemical  composition,  or  to  its  containing 
a  specific  virus.  Thus  abscesses  in  the  lung  have  occasionally  followed  the 
injection  of  charcoal,  and  mercury.  Decomposing  fibrin  or  blood-clot  or 
putrid  fat  never  fail  to  produce  them.  If  the  emboli  enter  the  general  drca- 
lation,  abscesses  may  form  in  other  viscera  or  tissues.  These  observations 
show  that  the  existence  of  secondary  or  metastatic  abscesses  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  a  true  infective  process,  as  the  causes  of  the  disseminated  local 
inflammations  may  be  carried  by  the  blood  without  developing  or  multiplying 
in  that  fluid. 

Expenmental  pathology  has  thus  thrown  great  light  upon  the  nature  ami 
causes  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  explained.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  genuine  infective  diseases  are  associated  with  the 
presence  of  definite  microscopic  organisms  which,  according  to  the  majority  of 
modem  pathologists,  are  supposed  to  stand  in  some  direct  causal  relation  to  the 
process,  yet  they  all  arise  from  the  injection  of  apparently  similar  pntrid  fluid's. 
Microscopic  examination  shows  that  in  the  early  stages  of  putrefaction 
numerous  different  organisms — bacilli,  bacteria,  and  micrococci — are  found  in 
the  putrid  fluid ;  but  it  has  not  been  clearly  shown  that  each  of  the  forms  suit- 
sequently  found  in  the  blood  of  the  affected  animals  is  present.  As  putrefac- 
tion advances,  the  ordinary  septic  bacteria  which,  as  shown  by  Hiller,  cannot 
develop  in  a  living  animal,  become  more  abundant,  choking  the  other  i<xa&, 
and  this  fact  has  been  suggested  as  an  explanation  of  the  diminished  vimlencx 
of  the  fluid  after  the  second  day. 

Septic  poisoning  by  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction  can  be  produced 
with  certainty  in  any  animal  by  the  injection  of  a  sufScient  dose  of  the  poind 
fluid.  The  symptoms  produced  are  nearly  identical  in  all  species,  thoagh  somt! 
animals,  as  the  rodents,  suffer  moi*e  severely  than  the  camivora.  On  the  other 
hand  true  septic  infection  cannot  always  be  produced  at  will  The  same  doee 
of  the  same  fluid  injected  into  different  animals  of  the  same  species  may  indm^? 
the  disease  in  some  and  fail  in  others ;  and  different  species  are  differentlj 
affected.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  are  other  causes  dependent  npt^ii 
the  animal  itself,  which  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  infective 
disease,  and  of  the  natui-e  of  these  we  are  still  ignorant.  AMien  once,  however. 
the  disease  is  developed,  it  can  be  communicated  from  one  animal  to  anotbtr 
of  the  same  species  with  perfect  certainty  ;  but  fiieqnently  it  is  incapable  of 
being  transmitted  to  am'mals  of  a  difierent  species. 

Our  knowledge  may  be  briefly  summarised  thus :  that  all  pntrid  animai 
fluids  contain  a  chemical  poison  which,  if  absorbed,  will  canse  a  con- 
stitutional disturbance  proportional  to  the  dose,  and  that  they  frequently. 
and  perhaps  always,  contain  also  a  virus  capable  under  fisivouiable  conditions  ot' 
setting  up  a  true  general  infective  disease ;  and  lastly,  that  should  aolid 
particles,  as  from  a  softening  thrombus  enter  the  blood-stream,  they  wilL  <** 
impregnated  either  with  the  simple  chemical  poison  or  the  specific  vims,  set 
up  disseminated  centres  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  wherever  they  lodfr- 
The  importance,  therefore,  of  avoiding  putrefaction  in  the  dischai^gcs  of  wounds 
cannot  possibly  be  over-rated  in  the  prevention  of  pyaemia  and  septicaemia. 
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Although  the  conditions  in  a  wound  in  the  human  subject  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  obtained  in  experimenting  on  animals,  yet  the  analogy  is 
close  enough  to  justify  us  in  applying  the  results  obtained  to  surgical  practice. 
A  recent  wound  with  decomposing  discharges,  or  a  deep  cavity  with  pent-up 
putrid  pus  in  it,  are  conditions  essentially  similar  to  those  obtained  by  inject- 
ing a  syringcful  of  a  putrid  fluid  beneath  the  skin  of  an  animal. 

Causes  of  Septicaemia  and  PvyisMiA.* — Simple  septic  poisoning  may  occur 
whenever  a  sufficient  quantity  of  decomposing  blood,  serum,  or  pus  is  collected 
in  a  wound  or  ca\ity  of  the  body.  Putrefaction,  as  before  pointed  out,  will 
occur  in  such  collections  of  fluid  under  all  ordinary  conditions  to  which  a 
patient  is  exposed  either  in  hospital  or  private  practice.  Septic  poisoning 
affects  a  patient  debilitated  by  want  of  proper  food  and  bad  hygienic  con- 
ditions moi*e  severely  than  one  placed  under  better  circumstances,  but  beyond 
this  the  surroundings  of  the  patient  exercise  but  little  influence  on  its  occur- 
rence. The  causes  of  the  process  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  wound  itself,  and 
septic  poisoning  may  always  be  prevented  by  efficient  drainage  and  antiseptic 
treatment. 

The  genuine  infective  processes,  septic  infection,  and  pyaemia,  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  rarely  develop  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  decomposing  matter  in 
the  wound  except  when  the  patient  is  placed  under  unfavourable  hygienic 
conditions.  The  experiments  already  described,  in  which  septic  infection  and 
pyaemia  have  been  artificially  induced  by  the  injection  of  putrid  fluids  beneath 
the  skin  of  an  animal  show  that  the  presence  of  decomposing  matter  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  causation  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  experience  has 
fully  confirmed  this  fact.  Pyaemia  has  been  practically  banished  from  many 
hospitals,  chiefly  Continental,  in  which  it  was  formerly  a  frequent  cause  of 
death,  merely  by  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods  of  treating  wounds — 
ventilation,  cubic  space,  and  other  conditions  surrounding  the  patient  being 
unchanged.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strict  attention  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  has 
been  equally  successful  in  preventing  these  diseases  even  when  the  Surgeons 
have  not  adopted  any  special  mode  of  antiseptic  treatment. 

These  diseases  are  predisposed  to  by  all  conditions  of  life,  either  before  or 
after  operations  or  injuries,  that  tend  to  impair  the  health,  to  lower  the 
strength,  and  to  induce  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  system,  such  as  constant 
want  of  fresh  air,  overcrowding  in  working  or  in  sleeping  apartments,  abuse 
of  alcohol,  and  insufficient  or  improper  food.  Of  all  these  causes,  overcrowd- 
ing is  undoubtedly  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  Deital ;  more  particularly 
is  overcrowding  of  patients  injurious,  if  many  are  suffering  fh)m  suppurating 
wounds.  That  pyaemia  is  the  result  of  the  faulty  hygienic  conditions  just 
alluded  to,  viz.,  want  of  pure  air,  overcrowding,  and  insufficient  and  unwhole- 
some diet,  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  its  being  most  destructive  where  these 
causes  of  disease  prevail,  as  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  all  large  and  densely 
peopled  towns ;  while  in  the  purer  air  of  country  districts,  or  in  private 
practice  amongst  the  wealthier  classes,  it  is  rarely  met  with.  It  is  one  of 
those  causes  of  death  after  operations  that  might  and  ought  to  be  prevented  ; 
and  wherever  it  is  frequent,  we  may  be  sure  not  only  that  proper  attention 
is  not  being  paid  to  the  prevention  of  decomposition  and  to  cleanliness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wounds,  but  that  either  the  constitutions  of  the  patients  are 

*  See  alio  Cbapten  I.  and  II.,  and  *'  Hoapltalisni  and  the  Oaoaes  of  Death  after  Opemtion."    Longmana, 
1874. 
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peculiarly  deteriorated,  or  else  that  the  hygienic  conditioDS  to  which  they  are 
exposed  after  the  injury  or  operation  are  more  than  usually  faulty.  That  it 
may  be  prevented,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  gained  in  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870.  In  that  great  struggle,  the  fact,  which  had 
been  previously  well  known  to  all  scientific  Surgeons,  was  established  beyond 
all  possibility  of  cavil,  that  the  danger  of  pyaemia  increased,  cmterts  paribuf, 
in  proportion  as  the  hygiene  was  faulty  and  as  wounded  patients  were  closely 
crowded,  so  that  the  atmosphere  sunx)nnding  them  became  contaminated  bj 
foetid  exhalations  from  the  decomposing  discharges  of  suppurating  woundi. 
It  was  found  that,  in  the  great  mass  of  the  wounded,  pyasmia  was  developed 
among  those  who  were  aggregated  within  the  walls  of  hospitals  or  legalar 
buildings,  such  as  churches,  bams,  school-houses,  and  conservatories,  which, 
though  clean  and  airy,  did  not  admit  of  thorough  ventilation  ;  while  it  itbs 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  absent  among  wounded  soldiers  of  exactly  the  same 
class  who  were  treated  in  hastily  eonstnicted  open  and  draughty  huts. 

BXFTI02SMIA. 

The  two  forms  of  disease  known  as  septicsemia,  septic  poisoning,  and  septic 
infection,  are  not  always  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
surgical  practice,  partly  because  the  symptoms  of  the  two  affections  closely 
resemble  each  other  and  partly  because  the  true  infective  process  is  frequently 
complicated  or  preceded  by  the  non-infective.  They  are  sufficiently  distinct, 
however,  to  justify  a  sepai-ate  description. 

Septic  Poisoning,  Septic  Intoxication,  or,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
called,  Saprtemia,  is  the  general  affection  produced  by  the  absorption  of  a 
sufficient  dose  of  the  chemical  products  of  putrefaction  to  endanger  life. 
The  milder  effects  of  the  same  poison  are  classed  as  septic  traumatic  fever. 
Such  a  division  as  this  is  unscientific,  and  will  no  doubt  before  long  be  done 
away  with,  but  at  the  present  time  to  speak  of  the  milder  forms  of  septic 
wound-fever  as  septicsemia  would  only  increase  the  confusion  already  existing. 

For  septic  poisoning  to  take  place  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
considerable  quantity  of  decomposing  matter  so  situated  that  absorption  of 
the  iX)ison  can  readily  take  place.  The  conditions,  therefore,  under  which  it 
is  most  likely  to  occur  are  large  and  irregular  wounds,  such  as  those  resulting 
from  compound  fi-actures  of  the  bones  of  a  limb ;  hollow  wounds,  such  as 
those  left  by  the  removal  of  tumours  ;  wounds  of  joints  ;  wounds  involving 
the  pleura  and  peritoneum  and  large  abscesses  opening  externally  by  an 
insufficient  aperture.  Perfect  drainage  of  injuries  of  this  kind  so  far  limits 
the  quantity  of  septic  matter  as  to  render  acute  septic  poisoning  almost 
impossible.  Absorption  takes  place  most  readily  from  recent  wounds,  fierous 
or  synovial  cavities.  When  suppuration  has  set  in  absolution  takes  plj*« 
much  less  readily,  as  healthy  granulations  take  up  the  poison  with  difficulty, 
unless  the  septic  matter  is  pent  up  in  contact  with  them  at  some  degree  »'i 
pressure. 

The  wjiaptomm  of  aonte  aieptio  poisonisig  or  septic  intoxication  are  the 
following.  On  the  second  day  after  the  injury  or  operation  tlie  temperature 
rises  considerably,  reachuig  from  lOS**  F.  to  104°  F.,  or  even  higher.  The 
skin  is  dry,  and  feels  hot  to  the  hand.  There  may  be  a  chill  or  even  a  fcvenf 
rigor,  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  patient  feels  very  ill,  thciv  h 
complete  loss  of  appetite,  with  headache^  a  quick  pulse,  and  a  diy  Uared 
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tongae.  Delirium  usually  sets  in  at  night,  and  occasionally  is  violent.  By 
the  third  day  after  the  injury  some  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  tract  sets 
in.  Vomiting  is  common,  but  diarrhoea  is  not  frequent.  In  very  acute  cases 
the  symptoms  of  collapse  quickly  set  in.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid,  feeble, 
and  irregular,  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  and  the  lips  covered  with  sordes  ;  the 
temperature  falls,  and  may  sink  even  below  normal,  consciousness  is  lost, 
and  the  j^atient  may  become  comatose  before  death.  Dyspnoea  is  a  common 
symptom  during  the  last  day.  The  skin  may  assume  a  yellowish  tint  before 
death.    The  nrine  frequently  contains  albumen. 

In  cases  in  which  the  septic  matter  which  is  causing  the  mischief  is  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum  the  symptoms  may  set  in  and  prove  fatal 
Ijefore  the  end  of  the  third  day.  When  the  primary  mischief  is  a  large  wound 
of  the  soft  parts,  or  a  compound  fracture,  the  symptoms  may  be  less  severe  and 
the  duration  of  the  case  may  extend  to  a  week  or  more  before  death  takes 
place.  In  these  less  acute  cases  the  temperature  is  lower  ;  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea  are  common  ;  there  is  rapid  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength,  death 
finally  occurring  rather  from  exhaustion  than  collapse. 

In  contrasting  these  symptoms  with  those  produced  in  animals  by  the 
injection  of  putrid  fluids  beneath  the  skin,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
general  resemblance,  which  is  quite  as  close  as  could  be  expected  when  the 
differences  in  the  conditions  are  considered.  In  experimental  septic  poisoning 
the  full  dose  is  injected  once  for  all  under  the  skin,  or  into  the  blood  ;  if  in 
sufficient  quantity  it  is  speedily  fatal,  if  not  the  animal  recovers.  In  septic 
poisoning,  as  it  occurs  in  man,  the  process  of  putrefaction  gradually  developes 
in  the  putrescible  matter  in  the  wound,  and  the  symptoms  consequently  are 
more  slowly  manifested.  The  local  inflammation  caused  by  the  pent-up 
septic  discharges  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  exudation,  which  maintains  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  decomposable  matter,  and  consequently  a  continuous 
development  of  the  poison  takes  place.  The  symptoms  are  in  fact  as  a  rule 
the  result  of  the  prolonged  administration  of  a  moderate  dose  of  the  septic 
poison  rather  than  of  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  fatal  quantity  into  the  blood- 
stream. 

The  Post-mortem  Appeunuicos  are  almost  identical  with  those  observed 
when  the  disease  is  produced  artificially  in  animals.  In  extremely  acute  cases 
the  signs  of  decomposition  set  in  early,  and  the  surface  in  a  few  houra  after 
death  becomes  marked  by  lines  corresponding  to  the  superficial  veins.  Eigor 
mortis  is  often  feebly  marked.  On  opening  the  body  the  blood  may  be  found 
imperfectly  coagulated  and  dark  in  colour,  but  this  is  by  no  means  common. 
A  slight  excess  of  serum,  often  darkly  stained  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  may  be  found  Ix^th  in  the  pericardium  and  peritoneum.  The  heart  is 
flabby,  and  marked  in  many  cases  by  small  extravasations  of  blood  (petechias) 
beneath  the  pericardium,  usually  most  abundant  at  the  back  of  the  heart. 
Similar  petechias  may  be  found  also  beneath  the  pleura  and  peritoneum.  On 
opening  the  heart  the  endocardium  is  found  darkly  stained,  even  at  an  early 
period  after  death.  The  Imigs  always  show  marked  hypostatic  congestion,  their 
posterior  part  being  dark  purple,  swollen  and  oedematous.  The  liver  and 
kidneys  are  swollen  and  often  fhll  of  blood,  and  the  spleen  is  swollen  and  soft, 
sometimes  almost  difiluent.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal 
is  often  congested,  but  with  nothing  approaching  to  the  intensity  met  with  in 
animals. 
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The  post-mortem  appearances  are  due,  first  to  the  changes  in  the  blood,  the 
most  marked  of  which  is  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
causing  the  staining  of  vessels  and  tissues.  This  disintegration  takes  place  in 
extreme  cases  before  death.  The  corpuscles  are  found  not  to  run  together  in 
rouleaux  but  to  form  irregular  clumps.  This  also  has  been  observed  durin«r 
life,  and  the  blocking  of  the  vessels  by  these  masses  of  corpuscles  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  capillary  haemorrhages  found  throughout  the  body.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  passive  congestion  of  the  viscera  consequent  on 
the  feeble  action  of  the  heart  before  death  ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  cloudy  swelling 
of  the  epithelium  of  the  glandular  viscera. 

In  more  chronic  cases  of  septic  poisoning  similar  changes  are  found,  but  less 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  chronicity  of  the  case. 

DiagnosLi. — Septic  poisoning  can  be  confounded  only  with  some  malignant 
specific  fever,  but  the  distinct  connexion  of  the  symptoms  with  their  cause  is 
in  most  cases  so  evident  that  an  error  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  made.  In 
former  times  many  cases  of  septic  poisoning  after  operations  were  classed  as 
collapse,  or  exhaustion. 

Frognons. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  Bymptoms 
and  the  possibility  of  removing  the  cause.  If  the  accumulation  of  septic 
matter  can  be  cleared  away  and  its  re-accumulation  prevented,  cases  appar- 
ently hopeless  may  sometimes  recover. 

T^atment. — The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  cause,  as  bv  larinir 
a  joint  freely  open,  enlarging  the  apcrtui-e  in  an  imperfectly  opened  abscess, 
or  establishing  good  drainage  in  a  cavity,  as  the  peritoneum  or  pleura,  or  in  s 
wound.  The  occurrence  of  septic  poisoning  can  generally  be  prevented  bv 
antiseptic  treatment,  and  efficient  drainage.  The  patient's  strength  must  k 
kept  up  by  stimulants  and  liquid  food. 

Septic  Infection. — An  acute  general  disease  accomi^anied  by  symptoms 
closely  resembling  those  just  described  as  resulting  from  septic  poisonin«r  \& 
not  uufrequently  met  with  in  circumstances  which  preclude  the  possibility  of 
its  being  due  merely  to  the  absorption  of  a  chemical  poison.  The  oonditioni 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  given  case  is  the  result  of  a  true  infec- 
tive process  are,  first,  its  arising  from  a  wound  of  such  size  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  necessary  dose  of  septic  matter  to  be  formed  in  it ;  seoondlj. 
evidence  of  infection  from  one  patient  to  another  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  presence 
of  active  living  organisms  in  the  blood.  The  first  condition  is  met  with  in 
those  cases  of  septicaemia  that  follow  the  inoculation  of  the  poison  of  dead 
bodies,  by  a  scratch  or  puncture  during  a  post-mortem  examination.  In 
these  the  local  inflammation  may  be  very  slight,  the  patient  dying  rapidh 
from  blood-poisoning.  Similar  cases  are  sometimes  met  with  after  operatioo; 
in  which  the  wound  is  too  small  to  furnish  a  fiital  dose  of  the  chemical 
products  of  putrefaction.  The  second  condition,  infection  from  another 
patient,  is  seldom  ob6er>'ed  in  surgical  practice.  It  is,  however,  very  marked 
in  the  septicaemia  which  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of  puerperal  fever,  the 
fearful  infectiousness  of  which  is  but  too  well  known.  The  last  couditiiHi, 
the  presence  of  specific  organisms  in  the  blood,  has  been  observed  in  nunr 
cases  of  septicaemia,  but  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  at  present  reiT 
imperfect  when  compared  with  that  which  we  possess  with  rega^  to  septic 
infection  in  animals.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  until  reocntlv 
the  non-infective  and  infective  forms  of  septicaemia  were  confounded  togetbtf. 
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and  the  methods  of  observation  have  only  lately  been  brought  to  any  degree 
of  perfection. 

Those  cases  of  septic  infection  which  arise  as  a  consequence  of  large  wounds, 
the  discharges  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  decomposition,  are  necessarily 
complicated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  septic  poisoning,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  infective  process  then  becomes  correspondingly  difficult. 

Although,  therefore,  at  present  we  are  unable  always  to  separate  septic 
poisoning  and  septic  infection  in  actual  practice,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  further 
observation  will  enable  us  to  do  so,  for  the  importance  of  the  distinction  is 
very  great.  Septic  poisoning  is  not  infectious,  and  can  be  relieved  by 
removing  the  local  source  of  the  septic  poison  ;  septic  infection,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  supposed  to  be  intensely  contagious,  and  may  be  readily  communicated 
from  one  patient  to  another,  and  as  it  is  a  general  or  blood-disease  no  relief 
can  be  expected  from  treatment  applied  to  the  local  source  of  infection. 

Symptonui  of  Septic  Infection. — The  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a 
distinct  rigor,  often  severe,  and  sometimes  repeated  more  than  once.  The 
temperature  rapidly  rises,  reaching  104®  F.  or  105°  F.,  or  even  a  higher  point, 
during  the  rigor.  The  subsequent  sjrmptoms  closely  resemble  those  already 
described  as  occurriug  during  septic  poisoning.  There  is  delirium,  ending  in 
insensibility,  and  even  in  profound  coma.  The  pulse  is  extremely  rapid  and 
quickly  becomes  feeble.  The  tongue  rapidly  becomes  dry  and  brown,  and  the 
lips  and  teeth  are  covered  with  sordes.  Diarrhoea  or  vomiting  may  occur. 
The  skin  assumes  a  yellowish  tint,  and  purpuric  spots  may  appear  on  the  skin. 
The  temperature  may  fall  and  become  subnormal  before  death,  or  may  remain 
high  to  the  end.    Dyspnoea  is  often  a  marked  symptom  before  death. 

In  very  acute  cases  death  takes  place  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  but  life  may  be  prolonged  even  for  a  week. 

The  po«t-mortem  appearftncei  are  the  same  as  in  septic  poisoning ; 
visceral  congestions,  subserous  petechise,  early  and  intense  post-mortem 
staining,  and  usually  a  swollen  and  softened  spleen.  In  some  cases  there  is 
pneumonic  consolidation  of  the  lung,  and  there  may  be  pleurisy  with  blood- 
stained effusion.  Microscopic  organisms  have  been  recognized  in  the  blood  in 
many  cases,  but  at  present  the  disease  has  not  been  shown  to  be  associated 
with  a  definite  form,  as  in  the  corresponding  affections  produced  experimentally 
in  animals. 

IMftgnosis. — In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  frequently  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  septic  infection  from  septic  poisoning  except  in  the  definite 
absence  of  the  cause  of  the  latter  condition,  as  in  some  poisoned  wounds. 
Heptic  infection  is  identical  in  its  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  also 
with  the  malignant  forms  of  the  acute  specific  fevers  in  which  the  iiatient  dies 
before  the  characteristic  eruption  appears,  and  unless  the  source  of  infection 
is  evident  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  doubtful. 

Prognosis. — The  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis  necessarily  interferes  with 
an  accurate  prognosis  ;  but  when  the  evidence  is  strong  that  the  affection  is  a 
genuine  infective  process  the  case  is  almost  hopeless. 

Treatment. — If  the  case  is  complicated  by  a  septic  wound  means  must  be 
taken  to  remove  the  septic  matter  and  clean  out  the  cavity  with  some  strong 
antiseptic  solution,  as  of  chloride  of  zinc  (40  gr.  to  jj),  or  (;arlx)lic  acid  (1  in 
:^o).  The  patient^s  strength  must  be  supported  by  fluid  nourishment,  and 
stimulants  and  quinine  may  be  given  in  large  doses. 
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Pyaemia  is  merely  a  clinical  expression  for  a  general  disease  originating  i:i 
a  local  source  of  infection,  and  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  disseniinatal 
centres  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  throughout  the  body.  It  most 
commonly,  in  fact  almost  invariably,  arises  as  the  secondary  result  of  a 
primary  inflammation  which  has  reached  the  stage  of  suppuration,  and  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  theory  that  the  disease  was  due  to  the  entrance  of 
the  pus  into  the  blood  stream,  or  "  purulent  absorption."  It  has  however 
been  clearly  proved  that  healthy  fresh  pus  may  be  injected  freely  into  the 
blood  stream  without  giving  rise  to  the  affection  known  as  pyaemia.  The 
disease  is  now  believed  to  be  due  to  the  entrance  into  the  blood-stream  of  a 
specific  poison  developed  in  unhealthy  or  decomposing  pus.  Although  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  in  which  pyaemia  comes  under  the  observation  of  the 
Surgeon  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  wounds  or  injuries  in  which  thj 
discharges  are  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  this  is  not  invariably  the  ca^. 
Thus,  in  the  disease  known  as  acute  necrosis  of  bone,  pyaemia  often  sees  in 
beforc  the  sub-periosteal  abscess  has  been  opened,  and  when  the  pus  is  per- 
fectly free  from  any  signs  of  decomposition.  The  primary  disease  in  this  case 
is  however  itself  an  infective  process,  and  not  a  simple  inflammation.  Simple 
healthy  abscesses  never  give  rise  to  pyaemia  till  air  has  been  admitted  from 
without  at  the  time  they  are  opened  or  burst.  Pyaemia  is  frequently  met  with 
as  a  consequence  of  other  specific  suppurative  inflammations  ;  thus,  we  s^..* 
boils,  carbuncles,  diffuse  cellulitis,  and  phlegmonous  erysipelas  often  pivcwle 
and  lead  to  its  occurrence. 

Pyaemia  was  formerly  a  very  common  cause  of  death  after  surgical  opera- 
tions and  injuries,  especially  those  implicating  the  veins,  bones,  or  joints. 
The  improved  hygienic  condition  of  most  hospitals,  and  the  introduction  (»f 
antiseptics  and  drainage  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  have  almost  banished  it 
from  surgical  practice.  In  properly  constructed  and  well  regulated  hoq)ital5 
and  in  private  practice  it  is  rarely  met  with  except  as  a  complication  of  csi5€5 
in  which  efiicient  antiseptic  treatment  is  impossible,  as  in  operations  on  the 
urinary  organs,  or  as  a  sequence  of  some  specific  inflammation,  as  carbuncle, 
acute  necrosis,  or  scarlatinal  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  pyaemi:i 
are  met  with  without  any  primary  inflammation  being  found.  These  casts 
have  been  described  as  idiopathic  or  spontaneous  pyaemia. 

The  nature  of  the  poison  and  its  mode  of  entrance  into  the  system  will  Ih: 
discussed  with  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

Pyaemia  is  characterized  especially  by  two  series  of  phenomena :  1.  A 
peculiar  train  of  Constitutional  Symptoms  attended  by  a  state  of  great  depiv- 
sion  of  the  powers  of  the  system;  2.  The  formation  of  Abscesses,  and  thf 
occurrence  of  diffuse  inflammations  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  dillea^e 
may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  Most  usually  it  is  subacute,  and  often 
chronic.  Whatever  form  it  may  assume,  the  symptoms  are  essentially  the 
same,  differing  only  in  degree. 

Symptoma. — The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  as  follows  :  During  the  period 
of  apparently  ordinary  febrile  disturbance,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a  rigt>r« 
usually  very  severe  and  prolonged.  The  rigor  presents  no  difference  from  thtt 
met  with  in  the  invasion  of  many  other  specific  febrile  affections  (p.  18:t) 
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except  in  its  severity.  In  some  cases  of  pyaBmia  the  rigor  is  not  repeated,  bat 
more  frequently  it  recurs  at  irregular  intervals  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  and,  as  the  disease  becomes  established,  even  twice  or  oftener  in 
the  day.  A  single  rigor,  although  a  very  alarming  symptom,  may  pass  off 
without  the  development  of  the  disease.  The  subsequent  sweating  is  very 
profuse,  the  bedclothes  being  soaked  with  the  perspiration.  These  rigors  are 
necessarily  very  exliausting.to  the  patient. 
The  temperature  in  pyasmia  presents  remarkable  and  characteristic  fluctua- 
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tions.  It  is  uniformly  higher  than  normal,  but  rises  and  falls  in  its  gene- 
ral level  in  exact  accordance  with  the  development  of  the  rigors.  The 
accompanying  Diagrams  (Figs.  855,  850),  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
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Ringer,  who  took  them  from  patients  of  mine,  will  indicate  this  more  dettrij 
than  any  description.  Wunderlich  observes  that  the  rise  of  temperatnre  in 
the  first  accession  of  pyaemic  fever  is  greater  in  a  shorter  time  than  in  any 
other  disease,  and  that  the  fall  is  equally  rapid  with  the  rise,  and  sometimes 
more  so.    Bat  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  the  normal  point,  and  nsnally 
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ascends  again  long  before  this  is  reached.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  tem- 
peratnre falls  slightly  below  normal  during  the  profuse  sweating  followin<^  a 
rigor,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  temperature  charts.  The  rise  in  the 
temperature  precedes  the  occurrence  of  the  rigors ;  and  the  approach  of  i 
rigor  may  be  predicted  by  noting  a  commencing  rise  in  the  thermoincter. 
There  are  sometimes  actually  two  rigors  during  one  continuous  rise  of  tem- 
perature. 

Should  the  rigors  recur  with  some  degree  of  regularity  the  pyeemia  may 
closely  resemble  an  attack  of  ague.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  regular  periodicity 
so  characteristic  of  ague  is  wanting  in  pyaemia.  After  the  occurrence  of  rigon 
other  changes  begin  to  manifest  themselves. 

Any  open  wound  that  may  exist  is  usually  in  an  unhealthy  state  at  the  time 
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•^*^^6er  fonl,  or  slouofhy,  or  inflamed,  and 
^lapsdoeg  not  find  a  ready  exit.   Even 
'^%  it  is  probable  that  some  pus  is 
'  ^'  bone  is  injured,  inflammation 
Pjajmia  never  arises  from  a 
<  set  m^  the  wound  usuaDy 
iipcrflcial  parts  remain 
"^'  ceases.     In  very 
's  still  suffering 
skin  is  con- 
:  eath  has  that 
iiimonly  noticed 
.1,  and  indeed  of 
iiust  then  be  taken 
!»lesign.    The  secre- 
face  is  usually  pale, 
i,  and  the  eyes  bright ; 
,  nocturnal  delirium,  but 
.  wasting  of  the  body  sets 
ina  frequently  make  their 
>  a  dull  sallow  and  earthy,  or 
:  1(1  to  the  conjunctivae.    The 
1  t>f  the  vital  powers  ;  the  pulse 
,  which  has  been  dry,  becoming 
til,  and  low  delirium  supervening. 
; ,  but  sometimes  earlier,  suppuration 
.1(1  organs, 
.•ntres  of  inflaaunation  and  rappura- 
esses"  as  they  are  termed,  is  the  most 
pus  in  these  abscesses  is  often  thin  and 
.1',  it  is  thick  and  laudable.    In  the  oily- 
.  .V  granular,  and  sometimes  so  far  degenerated 
/r(l  even  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  ;  the 
.'Kuitities  of  granular  debris.    In  some  cases  the 
.  1  in  a  firm  coagulum,  and  occasionally  it  is  foetid. 
<  var}'  greatly  in  size  and  in  situation.    They  are 
III'  int<?rmu8cular  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  in 
!i.  joints,  and  occasionally  in  the  muscles,  or  at  the  seat 
.  s  received  at  the  same  time  as  the  wound  from  which 

,>'n  place. 

-    .^  differ  from  ordinary  purulent  collections,  not  only  m  the 

t'  the  ])U8  that  they  contain,  but  more  particularly  in  the 

.i.h  they  form,  a  few  days  commonly  sufficing  for  them  to 

^ize     This,  wth  their  very  widely  spread  character,  and  the 

niir  in  which  they  occur,   often  with  few  if  any  local  signs, 

, .  (listinguifihing  features  of  these  collections. 

'      il  al)sce88e8  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  walnut ;  in  many 

'  '  iias  affected  are  studded  with  them.    These  collections  arc  most 

'  ^^^.t  with  in  the  lungs,  being  seated  at  the  posterior  \ml  and  on 

*'    I  t  ^  3  P  2 
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the  surface  of  these  organs,  or  in  the  interlobular  fissures.  They  form  often 
without  cough  or  paiu,  and  the  area  of  consolidation  is  rarelj  suflScienily 
extensive  to  be  recognized  by  percussion.  They  are  usually  rapidly  followed 
by  pleurisy  with  effusion,  which  conceals  any  physical  signs  of  the  mischief  in 
the  lung-tissue.  The  organ  that  is  most  frequently  affected  next  to  th*- 
lung  is  the  liver.  Here  also  the  abscesses  are  usually  small  and  nomenios. 
They  can  occasionally  be  recognized  by  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  tlie  livor 
in  the  superficial  part  in  the  epigastrium  and  by  tenderness  on  pressure. 
Jaundice  often  forms  a  marked  symptom.  In  some  cases,  especially^  when  tb*; 
disease  is  secondary  to  dysenteric  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  the  abscess  is 
single  and  of  considerable  size.  Secondary  abscesses  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  spleen,  where  they  can  only  occasionally  be  recognized  by  tenderness  aui 
pain  in  the  splenic  region.  They  are  met  with,  with  some  frequency,  aU^ 
in  the  kidney,  less  commonly  in  the  brain,  and,  in  rare  cases,  in  the  paiv^tid 
gland,  the  prostate,  and  testes. 

Inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes  in  pyaemia  are  usually  secondary  to 
abscesses  of  the  viscera,  but  they  are  occasionally  met  with  independently. 
There  is  usually  abundant  effusion,  which  rapidly  becomes  purulent-  Tb  * 
pleura  is  most  commonly  affected,  the  peritoneum  least  fre<]ueiitly.  Th:? 
symptoms  of  these  serous  inflammations  as  a  rule  present  nothiu<^  peculihr 
except  in  the  rapidity  with  which  efiusion  takes  place. 

The  joints  are  frequently  affected,  especially  the  knees  and  shoulders.  Tlh7 
become  rapidly  filled  with  a  thin  yellowish  purulent  liquid.  This  is  usnai.y 
indicated  by  intense  pain,  often  cutaneous  or  superficiiil,  with  fluctuation  and 
swelling  m  the  joint.  Often,  however,  large  accumulations  of  pas  fi»nn 
suddenly  in  joints,  without  liaving  been  preceded  by  pain  or  any  other  siri 
of  mischief ;  in  these  cases  the  interior  of  the  joint,  though  filled  with  pn<:. 
remains  tolembly  healthy,  there  being  no  erosion  of  cartilage  or  destructi  *u 
of  ligament,  but  merely  some  inflammatory  injection  of  the  synou-tl 
membrane. 

When  the  pus  is  infiltrated  into  the  areolar  tissues  and  muscles  of  (b^ 
limbs  and  trunk,  it  forms  diffuse  collections  of  a  thin  serous  matter,  com- 
monly mixed  with  shreds  of  the  areolar  membrane  of  the  part,  having  »•» 
boundary.  These  collections  are  met  with  in  the  axilla,  down  the  flank  an^i 
about  the  back,  in  the  iliac  fossa,  thigh  or  calf,  and  may  either  be  confined  t> 
the  subcutaneous,  or  extend  to  the  deep  intennuscular,  areolsir  planes  in  thc^^ 
regions  ;  or  they  may  form  even  in  the  muscular  substance  itself,  beir: 
diffused  between  the  fasciculi,  which  are  softened  and  diBintegratcd.  Mii< 
conunonly  the  presence  of  these  collections  is  indicated  by  patches  of  cutaneon* 
redness,  and  by  a  doughy,  aniematous,  and  boggy  state  of  the  superjawnt 
integuments.  Sometimes  superficial  patches  of  redness  with  some  cnicRit 
appear  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  afterwards  suiciding  without  tbt* 
formation  of  pus,  giving  rise  to  one  form  of  the  condition  knoHH  as  **  emt  o 
erysipelas." 

Amongst  tlie  rarer  complications  of  pyaemia  is  acute  suppuration  of  the  ere- 
liall,  or  metastatic  panapht/iatmiiis,  as  it  has  been  termed.  All  the  structnre^  ff 
the  globe  are  affected.  Virchow  has  shown  that  it  is  due  to  the  lodgment  of 
infective  emboli  in  the  vessels  of  the  eye.  Litten  and  Leube  have  obwrrcJ 
retinal  haemorrhage  in  many  cases  of  puerperal  pyaemia.  In  some  ctscs  thcj 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  embolism,  but  iu  others  this  seemed  doabtfui. 
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Plugs  of  micrococci  have  been  obsened  in  the  retinal  vessels  after  death. 
These  conditions  are  met  with  only  in  very  grave  cases,  and  usually  indicate 
the  approach  of  death.  The  ophthalmoscope  may  therefore  sometimes 
furnish  valuable  evidence  both  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  probable 
termination. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually  from  bad  to  worse,  sometimes  rapidly, 
but  at  other  times  not  uninterruptedly  so,  there  being  remissions  and  apparent, 
though  not  real,  improvement.  The  patient  rapidly  wastes,  the  body  becoming 
shrunken,  the  muscles  soft,  and  the  skin  gray  or  sallow,  loose  and  pendulous  ; 
great  debility  also  sets  in.  The  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic,  diarrhoea  or 
profuse  sweats  come  on  ;  pneumonia  or  pleuritic  effusions  declare  themselves  ; 
delirium,  from  which  the  patient  is  easily  roused,  alternates  with  sopor ;  and 
at  last  he  sinks  from  exhaustion.  Death  takes  place  usually  about  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  day ;  though  it  may  occur  as  early  as  the  fourth,  or  the  patient 
linger  on  for  six  or  seven  weeks. 

Po8T-MoRTE3i  APPEARANCES. — The  bodv  is  usually  emaciated  and  rigor 
mortis  is  feebly  marked.  The  skin  is  generally  yellowish  in  tint,  sometimes 
intensely  jaundiced.  Purpuric  spots  are  occasionally  noticed  on  the  surface, 
especially  in  the  lower  extremities.    Decomposition  as  a  rule  sets  in  early. 

Appeanuioes  at  the  Seat  of  Infection. — ^Any  external  wound  is  usually 
gray,  sloughy,  or  dry,  and  the  parts  round  it  may  be  ocdematous.  If  the 
wound  be  one  implicating  the  lx)ne8,  as  an*  amputation,  or  an  excision  of  a 
joint,  it  very  frequently  i)resent8  the  api)earanoes  of  septic  or  gangrenous  osteo- 
myelitis. The  ex{x)sed  end  of  the  bone  is  bare,  and  the  periosteum  is  loosened. 
If  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  has  been  implicated  the  medullary  canal  contains 
gangrenous  &t  mixed  with  offensive  pus ;  if  the  cancellous  tissue  has  been 
opened  up  the  spaces  arc  filled  with  a  similar  material.  (See  Osteo-myelitise, 
Vol.  II.)  In  the  bones  of  the  skull  the  diploe  may  be  found  infiltrated  with 
pus. 

The  Veins  leading  from  the  wound  are  in  some  cases  perfectly  healthy ; 
far  more  commonly,  however,  they  are  found  to  present  marked  evidences  of 
disease.  While  exposing  the  vein  by  dissection  it  will  usually  be  noticed  that 
the  areolar  tissue  in  its  neighlx)urhood  is  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  wound,  and  occasionally  the  vessel  may 
l)e  surrounded  here  and  there  by  pus.  Wlien  the  vein  is  exposed,  it  is  seen  to 
1)0  distended,  in  parts  dark  purple,  and  in  parts  yellowish,  as  if  filled  with  pus. 
On  opening  the  vein  its  coats  are  fomid  to  be  swollen  and  thickened,  and  its 
lumen  filled  with  a  thrombus  in  various  stages  of  softening  and  disintegration. 
This  thrombus  may  extend  for  a  great  distance,  as  from  the  leg  to  the  groin, 
its  extremity  sometimes  projecting  into  the  main  trunk,  into  which  the 
affected  vein  enters.  The  fragments  of  the  softened  thrombus  may  thus  be 
carried  on  into  the  circulation  as  eml)oli,  lodging  in  the  lungs  and  giving 
rise  to  secondary  abscesses.  In  some  cases  the  source  of  the  secondary 
mischief  may  be  recognized  by  the  state  of  the  veins.  Thus  in  cases  of  osteo- 
myelitis, the  thrombosis  of  the  main  trunk  may  commence  at  the  point  at 
which  the  veins  from  the  l)one  enter  it.  In  a  case  in  which  a  patient  died  of 
pyaemia  after  an  amputation  of  the  thigh  in  University  College  Hospital,  the 
veins  leading  from  the  stump  were  perfectly  healthy,  while  those  leading  from 
a  foul  bed-sore  were  full  of  disintegrated  clot. 

General  Foet-Mortem  Appearances.— The  blood  may  be  dark  in 
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colour  aud  imperfectly  coagulated,  as  in  septicaemia,  but  iu  the  vast  majoritj 
of  cases  presents  no  naked-eye  abnormal  appearance. 

The  Yeins  of  distant  parts  are  occasionally  found  to  contain  aoftenin^^ 
thrombi  similar  to  those  observed  at  the  seat  of  infection.  In  the  110  castst 
of  pyaemia  collected  by  the  Committee  of  the  Pathological  Society  this  condi- 
tion was  observed  in  six.  These  cases  are  of  great  interest  as  indicating  tha^ 
the  general  infection  of  the  blood  may,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  an  important 
factor  in  causing  thrombosis  at  the  original  seat  of  infection. 

Secondary  Centres  of  Tnflammatioii  oecurred  in  the  following  order  (»f 
frequency  in  the  110  cases  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathologit^al 
Society  of  London,  1879.  The  table  is  divided  into  two  columns,  A  and  B, 
A  sliowing  the  ^frequency  with  which  the  secondary  inflammation  was  limiU'd 
to  one  organ  or  tissue,  and  B,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  special  i>art 
was  affected  in  combination  with  others. 

A.  B.  Total. 

Joints 12  8  2U 

Subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  areolar  tissue    .        .  4  8  12 

Muscles 0  1  1 

Bruises  and  other  subcutaneouM  injuries       ...  1  1  2 

Serous  membranes G  4  10 

Lung 33  24  57 

Liver 1  11  12 

Spleen 1  10  11 

Kidneys 0  6  6 

Brain 1  5  fi 

Hearty  substance  of 1  4  5 

Endocardium ()  1  1 

Parotid  gland 0  1  1 

The  cases  of  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  do  not  include  those  h 
which  the  mischief  was  merely  secondary  to  abscesses  in  the  organs  thtv 
cover.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  affection  of  the  different  membnir.  > 
was  as  follows  :  pleurisy,  4  ;  meningitis,  3  ;  pericarditis,  2  ;  peritonitis,  1. 

The  Eeaort  is  frequently  the  seat  of  small  extravasations,  which  may  l"- 
found  either  beneath  the  pericardial  or  endocardial  lining,  or  in  the  muscular 
substance  itself.  Sometimes,  though  not  very  often,  abscesses  are  fomid 
situated  either  in  the  wall  or  in  the  papillary  muscles  ;  these  are  usually  small 
collections  of  puriform  matter,  rarely  much  larger  than  a  pea,  and  often  sur- 
rounded by  a  zone  of  congestion  or  hsemorrhage.  The  muscular  substance  U 
flabby,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  both  the  heart  and  aorta  is  usually  moa- 
or  less  deeply  stained  by  imbibition  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 
Pericarditis  may  occur  independently  or  in  connection  with  metastatic  abscessed 
in  the  heart,  or  may  be  secondary  to  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  Oc(«- 
sionally  diffuse  acute  inflammation  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  i< 
found,  without  any  distinct  abscess  having  been  formed. 

The  Lungs  are  much  congested,  especially  at  the  posterior  bases,  where  tlio 
tissue  is  friable  ;  sometimes  this  congestion  passes  into  true  pneumonia.  Tbo 
most  important  condition  present  in  these  cases  is  the  existence  of  metastat*'' 
abscesses,  which  may  vary  much  in  number  and  size.  These  are  cominoolj 
found  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  are  most  common  in  the  upper  pnrt  of 
the  lower  lobes,  and  the  interlobular  fissure.  Their  position  is  indicated  bj 
induration  and  a  slight  elevation,  to  be  felt  on  passing  the  hand  over  the 
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sorface  of  the  lung.  It  occasionallj  happens  that  all  stages  of  development 
of  the  ''secondary  abscesses"  may  be  observed  in  the  same  lung.  The  earliest 
stage  is  merely  the  effect  of  embolism.  A  small  terminal  artery  having  been 
obliterated  by  an  embolus,  the  wedge-shaped  portion  of  lung  it  supplies 
becomes  intensely  engorged  with  blood  by  regurgitation  from  the  surrounding 
parts ;  the  walls  of  the  vessels  soften  and  haBmorrhage  into  the  lung-tissue  and 
air-vesicles  takes  place.  The  portion  of  the  lung-tissue  then  presents  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  so-called  pulmonary  apoplexy ;  it  is  dark  red  on  section, 
like  damson-cheese,  airless,  and  solid,  but  breaking  down  readily  on  pressure. 
The  consolidated  portion  is  spoken  of  as  a  ''  hosmorrhagic  ivfarcty  If  this 
ircre  due  to  the  lodgment  of  an  unirritating  embolus,  the  extravasated  blood 
and  the  tissues  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  blood-supply,  would  be 
^jradually  absorbed,  leaving  a  depressed  cicatrix  in  the  lung  tissue.  In 
pyajmia,  however,  the  embolus  is  infective  and  intensely  irritating ;  conse- 
quently the  vessel  in  which  it  is  lodged  sloughs,  and  the  mischief  extending 
to  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  whole  infarct  softens  and  breaks  down.  The 
products  of  this  process  soaking  away  into  the  surrounding  lung-tissue  cause 
inflammation,  with  exudation  into  the  air-vesicles  identical  in  its  pathological 
appearances  with  ordinary  croupous  pneumonia.  Occasionally  all  these 
xinditions  may  be  recognized  in  one  infarct.  On  making  a  section  through 
t  a  gray  or  yellowish  fluid  may  be  seen  in  the  centre  ;  it  is  not  pus, 
)eiiig  produced  by  gangrenous  softening  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
nfarct.  Bound  this  is  a  zone  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  then  follows  a  paler 
olid  area,  having  the  ordinary  appearances  of  pneumonic  consolidation,  and 
onnd  this  again  a  zone  of  hyperaemia,  in  which  the  vesicles  still  contain  air. 
Ls  the  area  of  softening  extends,  the  cavity  becomes  a  true  abscess,  containing 
us  mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  tissues  of  the  lung,  and  the  wedge-shaped 
>rm  IS  then  lost.  The  size  of  these  abscesses  varies  greatly,  irom  less  than 
lat  of  a  pea  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  pleurisy  which  accom- 
anics,  and  in  most  cases  results  from,  the  formation  of  the  abscesses  is  often 
fry  severe.  The  pleural  sur&ce  is  thickly  covered  with  patches  of  inflamma- 
>ry  lymph,  whilst  quantities  of  deeply  coloured  turbid  fluid  are  usually 
>liected  into  the  pleural  sac.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  small  collections  of 
OS  are  found  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  organ  without  affecting 
8  pleural  surface,  or  giving  rise  to  any  of  the  wedge-shaped  masses  above 
«*:ril)ed. 

The  Jtkwmr  frequently  presents  no  abnormal  appearances,  even  in  severe 
ses,  where  the  lungs  have  suffered  most  markedly  ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  the 
itt  uf  many  abscesses,  which  often  attain  a  very  large  size.  They  have  much 
e  same  character,  l)oth  as  to  form  and  position,  as  those  in  the  lungs,  and 
e  usually  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  hsemorrhage  and  congestion.  When, 
wever,  they  occur  without  any  deposits  in  the  lungs  preceding  them,  they 
ly  appear  as  simple  collections  of  pas,  having  a  more  or  less  branched  arrange- 
fut  This  form  of  pyaemic  abscess  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
>erial  embolism.  In  cases  in  which  the  general  blood-poisoning  is  more 
irked  than  the  local  effects,  the  liver  is  found  to  be  swollen,  its  structure 
soft  and  more  friable  than  usual,  and  its  colour  uniform  and  muddy, 
le  epithelium  is  found  on  microscopic  examination  to  be  excessively 
mnlar. 
The  gytomi  is  usually  large,  soft,  very  friable,  and  often  of  an  almost  pulpy 
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consistence.    In&rcts  unconnected  with  the  pjssmic  state  are  freqaentlj  mei 
with  in  this  organ  ;  metastatic  abscesses  are  not,  however,  rcrj  common. 

The  Kidneys,  are  ahnost  invariably  swollen  and  soft ;  the  epitheJinm 
cloudy,  excessively  gi-anular,  and  often  choking  the  tubules  in  irregular 
masses.  They  are  very  frequently  congested,  and  sometimes  the  seat  of  abeocsBes 
presenting  the  same  varieties  as  those  found  in  other  parts. 

The  Zntestines  rarely  suffer,  but  abscesses  may  be  found  in  the  submncoas 
or  subserous  areolar  tissue.  Local  peritonitis  not  unfrequently  follows  the 
formation  of  hepatic  abscesses,  and  may  become  very  severe.  Of  the  other 
organs  the  brain  is  most  commonly  affected. 

Diffuse  suppuration  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  parotid  gland,  and  in 
rare  cases  abscesses  have  been  observed  in  the  prostate. 

One  or  more  Joints  are  frequently  found  to  be  swollen,  and  on  opening  them 
a  large  quantity  of  pale  yellow  or  thick,  flaky,  and  puriform  fluid  cscapeti. 
There  are  congestion  of  the  synovial  fringes,  and  softening  or  destruction  of 
the  cartilage. 

MicEoscopic  Appearances  op  Tissues  and  Organs  in  PY.«aaA. — 
The  blood  in  almost  all  cases  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  white  oor- 
puscles,  with  a  deficiency  of  red,  but  this  condition  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
or  characteristic  of  pyemia.  The  red  corpuscles  are  usually  unchanged  ;  bnt, 
occasionally,  they  have  been  observed  to  run  together  into  irregular  masses 
instead  of  forming  rouleaux. 

Microscopic  organisms  have  been  frequently  observed  in  the  blood,  and  these 
will  be  more  fully  refen-ed  to  afterwards. 

The  yellowish  fluid  fomid  in  the  veins  as  the  result  of  softening  of  the 
thrombi  closely  resembles  pus  iu  appeai-ance,  but  on  microscopic  examination 
it  is  found  in  many  cases  to  be  composed  merely  of  granular  d6bris  containing 
no  true  pus  cells.  In  other  cases,  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  cells  having 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  pus-cells  are  more  or  less  abundantly  ])resent. 

The  so-called  *'  secondary  deposits  ^'  may  iu  an  early  stage  in  like  manner 
be  found  not  to  contain  pus,  being  composed  merely  of  gangrenous  tisane.  In 
the  later  stages  pus  is  always  present. 

The  epithelium  of  the  liver  and  kidney  is  usually  granular  and  swollen. 

Miorosoopic  Organisms. — In  almost  all  cases  of  pyaemia,  micrococci  can 
without  difficulty  be  recognized  in  various  situations. 

At  the  seat  of  infection  they  are  frequently  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
discharges,  and  in  the  slough  that  so  frequently  covers  the  surface  of  the 
wound.  They  are  always  present  in  the  Jiuid  resulting  from  the  softening  cf 
iJie  thrombi  in  the  veins.  In  the  blood  they  are  recognized  with  greater  difll* 
oulty,  and  the  evidence  as  to  their  presence  has  been  very  conflictinsr. 
Throughout  all  other  parts  of  the  body  they  have  been  observed  in  the  pumienl 
fluids  in  Uie  secondary  abscesses^  but  their  most  characteristic  appearance  is  as 
colonies  or  zoogla^al  masses  blocking  the  smaller  arterioles  or  capHlaries,  In 
this  form  they  are  readily  recognized  in  sections  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  stained  with  logwood  or  methyl  violet.  They  form  rounded  granultf 
masses,  in  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  recognize  the  individual  organisms 
except  at  the  edge  of  the  mass.  The  vessel  is  slightly  distended  at  the  pan 
at  which  they  are  lodging,  and  there  is  occasionally  seen  a  coagulmn  above 
and  below  the  obstniction.  Sometimes  the  wall  of  the  vessel  appears  to  have 
given  way,  and  the  organisms  are  found  outside  it.    In  mo^t  specimens  no 
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change  is  observed  in  the  tisBucs  aronnd  the  vessel,  but  occaaionalljr  inflam- 
matory exudation  has  taken  place,  and  the  ^oup  of  micrococci  seems  to  fomi 
the  centre  of  a  commencing  abscess.  These  colonies  of  micrococci  are  found 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  nearest  to  the  seat  of  infection,  in  the  liver,  heart, 
tbvToid  body,  and  especially  frequently  in  tlie  tnfts  of  vessels  in  the  Iklnlpighian 
bodies  of  the  kidney.  The  accompauyinf;  drawin°;s  (Figs.  3.j7,  358)  copied  from 
tlie  IVansactions  of  the  Patholo^cal  Society  of  I^oudon,  1879,  and  from  Koch's 
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work  on  Infective  Processes  in  Wounds,  show  very  clearly  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  micrococci  in  pyiemia. 

0*u«nU  Fstliology. — On  contrasting  the  symptoms  and  the  post-mortem 
iippeanuices  just  described  with  those  obeened  in  the  diseases  eiperimen tally 
produced  in  aninials  (sec  p.  935),  it  will  be  seen  that  they  closely  resemble, 
if  they  arc  not  identical,  with  them.     In  those 
cases  in  which  a  softening  thrombus  is  found  in 
II  vein,  and  the  sccondaiy  abscesses  in  thclnngs 
only,  the  conditions  are  identical  with  those 
olttaincd  by  injecting  putrid  matter  containing 
coarse   solid  particles  in   suspension  into  the 
veins  of  an  animal.     In  other  cases  the  dis- 
seminated absccaseB,  with  capillary  thrombosis 
and  the  diatribation  of  colonies  of  microscopic 
oi^anisms  throughout  the  system  closely  re- 
semble the  results  obtained  by  Koch  from  the 
injection  of  pntrid  fluids  beneath  the  skin  of 

a  rabbit.      In  the  human    subject  the   con-     Fi«.  3M,^coio>,yof,„itr™s«.|.tron. 
ditions    under   which  the  disease  arises  also       J^™?'""" ''""*■  (p-^  »«■■  T"*"- 
closely  resemble  those  obtained  experimentally 
in  animals. 

The  thrombosis  which  forms  so  fl^qncnt  a  precursor  of  pymroia,  is  predis- 
posed to  by  all  those  conditions  which  favour  thrombosis  in  general  (see 
Diseases  of  Veins),  but  it  is  usually  determined  in  one  of  two  ways.  In 
many  cases  an  unhealthy  difl'usc  inflammation  spreads  upwards  from  the 
wound  in  the  areolar  tissue  siim)unding  the  vein.  This  ]>criphlebitis 
leads  to  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  followed  by  coagulation 
of  the  contained  blood.  The  clot  becoming  impregnated  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  unhealthy  inflanunation,  softens  and  becomes  disintegrated. 
In  other  cases,  the  thrombus  forms  in  the  vein  either  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  divided  and  ligatured,  or  from  death  of  the  tissues 
from  which  it  derives  its  blood,  as  in  necrosis  of  bone.     If  under  these 
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citcoinstancGS  the  distal  end  of  the  thrombus  becomes  exposed  to  septic 
matter,  aa  in  a  fonl  wound,  the  clot  decomposes  and  disint^rates.  The  preseoce 
of  the  decomposing  clot  causes  inflammation  of  the  vein,  and  an  estengion  of 
the  thrombus ;  the  new  clot  in  its  turn  decomposes,  and  thus  the  proceas 
extends  up  the  vein  almost  indefinitely.  In  whichever  way  the  spreading 
thrombosis  takes  phkce,  it  may  continue  to  extend  till  it  reaches  a  point  at 
which  the  affected  vessel  joins  another  large  trunk,  when  the  softened  fig- 
ments may  be  washed  on  into  the  circulation,  and  cause  the  effects  already 
described  where\T;r  they  lodge. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  cavity  of  a  foul  abscess  may  open  directly  into  a  larg^ 
vein  by  ulceration  of  the  wall. 

In  those  cases  in  which  decomposing  dischargee  are  pent  np  in   a  deep 
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wound,  the  conditions  are  essentially  analogous  to  those  which  exist  when 
putrid  fluids  are  injected  beneath  the  skin,  as  in  Koch's  experimenta. 

The  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  pyeemia  may  therefore  be  fairiy  aoo^hc 
in  the  experimental  investigations  which  have  already  been idescri bed.  The  pan 
{dayed  by  the  microscopic  fungi  is  still  open  to  dispute,  bnt  the  opinioa  i< 
steadily  gaining  ground  that  they  take  some  essential  part  in  the  caosBtion  y< 
the  disease.  That  in  all  cases  a  trne  infective  process  is  developed  io  which  a 
specific  poison  enters  the  blood  and  multiplies  in  it  is  not  proved.  In  some 
cases,  in  which  the  secondary  abBcesses  are  limited  to  the  lungs,  it  is  pooBibli- 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena  by  supposing  that  the  fngments  of  a  patri<! 
clot  enter  the  blood-stream,  and  lodging  in  the  lung,  canse  a  number  <•:' 
embolic  abscesses  which  may  prove  fatal  without  any  general  infection  of  the 
blood. 

Yarieties  or  Ptjihu. — In  the  preceding  pages  a  description  baa  bent 
given  of  the  general  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  pyemia.  The 
disease,  however,  docs  not  always  run  the  same  course,  and  a  few  definlic 
varieties  may  be  mentioned. 
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Acute  Fymnia. — In  this  form  the  rigors  arc  well  marked,  the  fever  is  high, 
secondary  abscesses  form  early,  and  almost  invariably  affect  the  viscera  ;  death 
takes  place  usually  before  the  tenth  day.  Acute  pyemia  is  found  after  death 
to  be  almost  constantly  associated  >vith  softening  thrombi  in  the  veins,  and 
embolic  abscesses.  It  is  most  common  after  operation  or  injuries  involving 
the  bones,  as  amputation  or  compound  fractures,  and  is  frequently  preceded  by 
septic  osteomyelitis.  It  is  invariably  fatal.  The  part  taken  by  embolism  in 
the  production  of  the  secondary  abscesses  is  often  so  evident  in  this  form  that 
it  has  been  described  as  embolic  pjctinia, 
:  Chronic  FysNnia. — In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  fever  is  less  intense'; 
there  may  be  but  a  single  rigor,  but  occasionally  it  may  be  repeated  frequently 
throughout  the  case.  The  secondary  inflammations  affect  chiefly  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue  and  the  joints,  and  occasionally  the  pleura,  the  viscera 
not  being  affected.  Sometimes  the  secondary  abscesses  appear  at  points  ex- 
posed to  pressure,  as  the  shoulders,  or  elbows,  or  the  back ;  in  other  cases 
suppuration  takes  place  in  subcutaneous  injuries,  as  bruises  or  simple  fractures. 
The  patient  may  linger  on  for  weeks,  and  finally  die  from  exhaustion ;  or 
recovery  may  take  place,  leading  him  in  shattered  health,  with  perhaps  one  or 
more  joints  firmly  ankylosed.  Chronic  pyaemia  is  most  frequently  met  with 
after  injuries  of  the  soft  parts,  especially  the  genito-urinary  organs,  and  it 
forms  a  not  uncommon  form  of  puerperal  fever.  It  has  been  known  to  follow 
gonorrh(£a,  and  is  allied  to  some  forms  of  "  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism."  Should 
the  patient  die,  as  a  rule  no  softening  thrombi  are  found  in  the  veins. 

Umbilical  Pysmia  is  a  name  which  has  sometimes  been  given  to  a  fonn 
of  the  disease  occurring  in  infants  from  thrombosis  of  the  umbilical  vein,  with 
subsequent  softening  of  the  clot. 

PyiBinia  without  an  Open  Wonnd. — This  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
ulcerations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  in  typhoid  fever  or  dysentery,  or  as  a 
consequence  of  some  infective  inflammation  of  a  deep  part.  A  general  febrile 
disease  with  rigors,  and  the  formation  of  metastatic  abscesses  has  been  obser>'ed 
also  as  a  couiphcation  of  gonorrhoea.  Perhaps  the  most  common  example 
of  pyaemia  from  a  subcutaneous  inflammation  is  the  form  that  so  frequently 
follows  acute  necrosis  of  bones  in  children.  This  is  an  acute  infective  inflam- 
mation terminating  rapidly  in  the  formation  of  pus  beneath  the  periosteum. 
It  is  very  frequently  complicated  by  thrombosis  of  the  veins  leading  from  the 
bone,  and  subsequent  softening  of  the  thrombi  and  embolism.  The  emboli  are 
impregnated  with  the  infective  products  of  the  local  inflammation,  and  wherever 
they  lodge  they  give  rise  to  abscesses.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  what  is 
the  exact  nature  of  the  infective  material  either  in  pyaemia  from  an  open 
wound,  or  in  acute  necrosis,  but  in  both  cases  it  is  disseminated  throughout 
the  system  by  the  blood-stream,  and  consequently  the  anatomical  distribution 
of  the  secondary  centres  of  inflammation  will  be  the  same  even  if  the  virus  is 
different. 

Idiopathic  Pyemia  is  a  term  applied  to  those  rare  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  during  life  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  those  of  pyaemia, 
and  yet  no  local  source  of  infection  can  be  found. 

Mizod  fomifl  of  Fywmia  and  Boptictiinla. — Although  these  diseases 
have  been  described  separately,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  always 
met  with  in  actual  practice  distinct  from  each  other.  In  most  cases  of 
pyaemia  the  patient  suffers  at  the  same  time, more  or  less  severely  from  septic 
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poisoning ;  the  early  blood-staining,  the  soft  and  swollen  spleen,  the  sab- 
serous  petechias,  and  the  other  characteristic  signs  of  that  condition  form 
prominent  features  at  the  post-moitem  examination.  In  other  cases,  with  the 
exception  of  an  unhealthy  wound,  a  softening  thrombus  in  the  vein,  and  some 
softening  infarcts  in  the  lungs,  the  post-mortem  appearances  may  be  those  of 
a  healthy  body.  Between  these  extremes  every  variety  may  be  met  with.  It 
is  this  that  has  led  some  Surgeons  to  the  conclusion  that  septicaemia  and 
pyaemia  are  mere  modifications  of  a  single  process. 

Progxosis. — The  prognosis  in  pyaemia  is  always  bad.  The  disease  is  dan- 
gerous to  life,  to  health,  and  to  limb.  When  active  acute  pyaemia  has  fiiirlj 
set  in,  recovery  rarely,  if  ever,  takes  place,  the  patient  usually  dying  between 
the  fourth  and  the  twelfth  days.  One  or  two  rigors  may  occur,  and  yet  the 
patient  may  recover.  Each  repetition  of  the  attack  adds  to  the  gra\'ity  of  the 
case.  In  fact,  the  danger  and  the  rapidity  of  the  fatal  termination  in  any 
given  case  will,  ceteris  paribus,  depend  on  the  frequency  of  the  rigors  and  their 
severity. 

When  the  pyaemic  attack  is  from  the  first  subacute  or  chronic,  it  may  be 
recovered  from,  usually  after  prolonged  illness,  the  fonnation  of  numerous  or 
large  abscesses,  and  gi*eat  and  continued  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 

In  these  less  active  and  acute  forms  of  pyaemia,  the  joints  are  liable  u^ 
special  implication,  more  particularly  the  knee  and  elbow.  Destructive 
suppuration  may  be  set  up  in  it,  and  loss  or  permanent  impairment  of  utility 
of  the  limb  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pyajmia  requires  to  be  made  :— 1,  from  ordi- 
nary Surgical  Fever,  the  Inflammatory  Fever  which  accompanies  wounds  and 
Injuries,  and  Typhoid  Fever ;  2,  from  Ague  ;  3,  from  Rheumatism  ;  4,  from 
Septicaemia. 

1.  The  Biagnosia  firom  ordinary  Surgical  Inflammatory  7ev«r  and 
Typhoid  Fever  is  usually  sufficiently  easy,  the  course  of  these  fevers  beinir 
unbroken  by  severe  rigors,  by  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature,  or  by  sweats 
These  symptoms,  which  are  characteristic  of  pyaemia,  do  not  occur  in  these 
other  forms  of  febrile  disturbance.  An  ordinary  fever  may  be  ushered  in  by  » 
rigor ;  but  this  is  seldom  so  intense  as  that  which  marks  pyaemia,  and  certainlj 
does  not  i*ecur  during  the  attack.  The  temperature  also  in  ordinary  fevers  is 
more  uniform.  It  is  not  marked  by  those  sudden  exacerbations,  followed  by 
equally  rapid  declines,  that  are  so  characteristic  of  pyaemia. 

2.  From  Ague  the  diagnosis  w*ould  not  be  easy  in  the  earlier  stages^  if  the 
patient  had  been  exposed  to  malarial  influences,  and  w  as  at  the  same  time 
suffering  from  surgical  fever  resulting  from  a  wound,  as  then  the  characteristic 
feature  of  intermittent  fever,  the  prolonged  period  of  normal  temi)eratnre 
between  the  rigors,  will  be  wanting.  Thus  in  a  person  injured  whilst  livini: 
in  a  malarial  country,  there  may  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  natore  of  thi? 
attack ;  but  in  large  towns,  the  general  absence  of  ague  and  the  obvious 
surgical  cause  of  the  pyaemia  will  render  the  diagnosis  more  easy.  In  thf 
later  stages,  the  signs  of  articular  inflammation  and  suppuration,  the  secondair 
visceral  and  areolar  abscesses,  will  all  tend  to  clear  up  the  diagnosia  lu  any 
doubtful  case  a  diart  should  1x5  made  of  the  temperature  when  the  regnkr 
periodicity  of  the  attacks  in  ague  wnll  be  very  apparent  if  that  disease  is 
present. 

:^.  From  Shenmatism  it  is  easy  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  pyaemia,  provided 
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the  recurrent  rigor  and  other  early  symptoms  have  been  well  and  strongly 
marked.  But  if  these  have  been  somewhat  obscure,  and  if  the  secondary 
articular  implication  be  early  developed,  then  it  may  certainly  be  diflficult  to 
determine  the  exact  disease  with  which  the  patient  is  affected.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  the  recurrent  rigor,  the  great  prostration,  the  early  supervention 
of  atonic  symptoms,  the  development  of  the  >i8Geral  abscesses,  of  areolar 
suppuration,  and  of  patches  of  erratic  erysipelas,  will  establish  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease.  Moreover,  the  temperature  of  rheumatic  fever  does 
not  show  the  extraordinary  variations  seen  in  pyssmia  and  the  sweating  in 
rheumatism  is  continuous,  and  not  merely  Uie  sequence  of  a  rigor.  In 
pyaemia  the  tongue  is  usually  dry,  and  perhaps  brown,  and  never  presents  the 
creamy  white  fur  characteristic  of  rheumatism.  The  smell  of  the  patient  is 
sweet  or  ^'  saccharine  '*  in  pysemia,  while  in  rheumatism  it  is  sour ;  in  eitiicr 
case,  quite  distinctive. 

4.  From  Septic  Poisoning  and  Septic  Infection  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  make  the  diagnosis.  In  fact,  as  l^efore  stated,  pyaemia  is  in  the  majority 
of  cases  more  or  less  complicated  by  septic  poisoning.  In  septic  infection 
the  acute  symptoms,  the  single  rigor,  the  marked  signs  of  blood  change,  such 
as  the  icteric  tint,  the  dyspnoea,  and  the  early  insensibility  and  the  absence  of 
sccondaiy  inflammations,  may  ser>^e  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  case ; 
but  in  many  cases  the  diagnosis  is  almost  impossible  during  life. 

Treatment. — The  Preventive  Treahmnt  is  Local  and  General. 

The  Local  Frerentive  Treatment  consists  in  preventing  the  accumula* 
tion  of  decomposing  discharges  in  the  cavities  of  wounds  or  abscesses.  Thift 
is  eflfocted,  first,  by  properly  draining  the  cavity  in  such  a  way  that  an 
accumulation  of  decomposable  matter  is  impossible ;  and  secondly,  by  employing 
antiseptic  agents  in  the  dressing  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  putrefactive  change  in  the  discharges.  It  is  evident  that  in  many 
operations  about  the  throat,  rectum,  and  genito-urinary  organs  these  principles 
cannot  be  fully  carried  out.  In  certain  specific  inflammations,  as  in  infective 
endocarditis,  or  acute  necrosis  of  bone,  the  inflammatory  products  possess 
infective  properties  independently  of  any  contamination  from  the  external 
air ;  and  if  they  enter  the  blood-stream  they  may  give  rise  to  embolism  of  distant 
parts  with  softening  of  the  infarcts  and  suppuration  around  them.  Pyaemia 
cannot,  therefore,  be  entirely  banished  from  surgical  practice,  but  it  can  be 
limited  to  a  few  exceptional  cases.  The  experience  of  all  surgeons  who  have 
adopted  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  has  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that 
in  all  such  cases  as  amputations,  excisions  of  joints,  recent  compound  frac- 
tures, removal  of  tumours,  and  the  like,  pyaemia  is  preventable,  that  it  can  and 
should  be  entirely  excluded,  even  from  hospital  practice. 

The  Oeneral  Means  for  the  Prevention  of  Pyemia  consist  in  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  those  hygienic  measures  which  have  been  described 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  ;  and  above  all  to  a  careful  avoidance  of 
over-croicdhuj.  Overcrowding  is,  however,  a  relative  term ;  if,  as  must  often 
happen  in  military  practice,  elficieut  antiseptic  treatment  is  impossible,  pyaenfiia 
is  certain  to  break  out  though  but  a  small  number  of  patients  are  accumu- 
lated in  a  limited  area  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  decomposition  of  the  discharges 
can  be  prevented,  a  larger  number  may  l^e  treated  in  the  same  space  without 
danger.  No  wise  Surgeon  would,  however,  on  this  account  neglect  the  well- 
known  laws  as  to  cubic  space,  free  ventilation,  and  general  cleanliness,  relying 
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solely  on  antiseptics  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  air.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  early  chapters  of  this  work,  that  although  putrid  dis- 
charges are  the  most  dangerous  and  most  powerful  source  of  contamination  of 
the  atmosphere  of  a  surgical  ward,  the  products  of  respiration,  and  the 
accumulation  of  excreta,  will  alone  so  vitiate  the  air  as  to  impair  the  health 
and  lower  the  vitality  of  those  that  breathe  it ;  and  thus  delay  the  healing  of 
wounds  and  favour  the  development  of  infective  diseases. 

A  Curative  Treatment  of  pyaemia  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  It  donbt- 
less  happens  that  patients  occasionally  recover  from  this  disease,  even  after 
the  formation  of  diffuse  abscesses  ;  but  such  a  result  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  happy  exception  to  its  commonly  fatal  termination,  rather  than  as  the  result 
of  any  special  mode  of  treatment.  The  only  treatment  that  holds  out  any 
hope  of  success,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  stimulating  and  tonic  one,  consisting 
of  alcoholic  stimulants,  tonics,  and  liquid  nourishment ;  in  fact,  that  treatment 
which  is  usually  adopted  in  low  fevers  and  unhealthy  inflammations.  I  have 
ceitainly  seen  service  done  in  some  cases,  and  indeed  recovery  follow  the 
administration  of  large  doses  of  quinine  ;  five  grains  being  given  every  thinl 
or  fourth  hour,  with  the  best  eflFect.  Among  many  others,  I  may  mention 
a  very  serious  case  of  pyaemia  following  amputation  of  the  arm,  and  acxx)m- 
panied  not  only  by  all  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  in  a  very  marked  degree 
but  by  pleuritic  effusion,  swelling  and  tenderness  over  one  hip,  and  secondaiy 
haemorrhage  from  the  stump,  which  recovered  under  the  tonic  and  stimulating 
plan  of  treatment.  The  quinine  appears  to  check  the  rigors  and  to  redace 
the  temperature.  In  some  cases  I  have  administered  the  chlorate  of  potash 
lai'gely  (5  ij.  to  5  iv.  in  the  day),  in  addition  to  the  quinine  and  wine,  with 
apparent  benefit.  If  the  depression  be  very  great,  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
five  or  even  ten  grain  doses  may  be  given ;  such  fluid  nourishment  as  the 
patient  will  take,  a  liberal  allowance  of  alcohol,  >vine,  or  porter,  being  al'^o 
iidministered.  In  addition  to  this  medicinal  treatment,  hygienic  measnrcs 
must  be  put  in  force.  The  patient  should  throughout  be  placed  in  an  airy 
and  well-ventilated  apartment,  and  all  hygienic  rules  carefully  attended  to. 

As  abscesses  form,  they  must  be  freely  opened.  This  should  l)e  done  with 
antiseptic  precautions,  as  the  pus  in  the  secondary  abscesses  is  not  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction,  and  the  patient's  condition  will  be  greatly  aggravated  if  it  lie 
allowed  to  decompose.  In  cases  arising  as  the  consequence  of  septic  ostoi>- 
myelitis  following  amputations  or  compound  f i-actnres,  removal  of  the  limb  at 
the  next  joint  above  the  affected  bone  has  been  recommended  nud  sucoessfhUy 
practised  by  Sir  J.  Fayrer,  even  after  one  or  more  well  marked  rigors. 

If  convalescence  take  place,  the  patient  will  slowly  recover.  The  rigors  and 
sweats  will  gradually  become  less  frequent ;  the  appetite  will  improve  ;  the 
countenance  will  lose  it«  anxious  expression,  and  the  skin  its  unhealthy  hue. 
But  strength  returns  slowly.  The  disease  may  assume  a  relapsing  character. 
Great  caution,  therefore,  is  necessary  before  a  patient  can  be  pronounced  safe. 
Even  after  recovery  he  will  continue  pale  and  wasted;  energy  is  lost ;  nutrition 
is  impaired  ;  and  at  a  more  remote  period  some  low  form  of  disease,  as  phthisis 
or  albuminuria,  may  prove  fatal.  These  evils  are  best  prevented  by  a  coone 
of  sulphureous  mineral  water,  followed  by  a  long  sea-voyage. 
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TUMOURS.' 

The  freqaency  with  which  Tumours  fall  under  the  observation  of  the  Sargeon, 
the  great  variety  in  their  characters,  and  their  important  relations,  local  as  well 
IS  constitntional,  render  their  consideration  one  of  great  moment.  According 
to  Hunter,  a  tumonr  is  *'  a  circumscribed  substance  produced  by  disease,  and 
liflferent  in  its  nature  and  consistence  from  the  surrounding  parts."  This 
lefinition,  though  not  perhaps  accurately  correct  in  some  forms  of  tumour, 
tvhich  do  not  differ  in  their  nature  from  neighbouring  parts,  is  yet  clinically 
x)iirenient.  By  a  tumour  may  also  be  meant  a  more  or  less  circumscribed 
nass,  growing  in  some  tissue  or  organ  of  the  body,  and  dependent  on  a  morbid 
Mcess  of,  or  deviation  from,  the  nutrition  of  the  part.  Comil  and  Ranvier 
lefine  a  tumour  as  a  "  mass  composed  of  a  tissue  of  new  formation  (a  neoplasm) 
laviog  a  tendency  to  persist  or  to  increase."  Lucke  defines  it  as  an  "  increase 
n  size  from  the  growth  of  new  tissue,  by  which  no  physiological  end  is 
rained/'  These  growths  may  therefore  be  considered  under  the  two  heads  of 
ucai  hypertrophies,  or  outgrowths  of  the  normal  structure  of  the  part ;  and 
»f  new  formations,  presenting  structural  characters  which  differ  more  or  less 
ndely  from  those  of  the  parts  around.  The  tumour  thus  formed  increases  in 
ize  by  an  inherent  force  of  its  own,  irrespectively  of  the  growth  of  the  rest  of 
he  system,  but  still  obeys  the  same  laws  of  growth  which  govern  the  body 
enerally.  In  order  to  constitute  a  tumour,  it  is  necessary  that  the  normal 
i>nn  of  the  part  be  widely  departed  from  ;  a  mere  increase  in  its  size,  so  long 
s  it  preserves  its  usual  shape,  being  scarcely  considered  in  this  light.  Thus 
*  the  tibia  be  uniformly  enlarged  to  double  its  natural  size,  the  enlargement 
i  a  hypertrophy ;  but  if  a  comparatively  small  rounded  mass  of  bone  project 
irectly  forwards  from  its  tuberosity,  it  is  said  to  be  a  tumour  and  not  a  mere 
yjjertrophy. 

CrxAfiSiFiCATiON  OF  TuMOXJRS. — A  classification  of  tumours  maybe  founded 
itber  upon  their  anatomical  structure,  or  upon  their  vital  and  clinical 
fiaracteiB  ;  and  although  these  two  systems  will  in  most  cases,  lead  to  a 
mOar  grouping  of  individual  growths,  yet  our  knowledge  is  at  present  too 
nperfect  to  enable  us  to  point  out  in  every  case  the  connection  between 
inical  history  and  histological  structure.  Surgeons  have  long  divided 
imonrs  into  two  great  classes — the  Von-malignaat  and  the  Xalignant. 
his  division,  however,  though  practically  convenient,  is  not  scientifically 
act.     Although  some  tumours,  as  the  cancers,  are  always  and  essentially 

"Hi^  iiwmt  exhanitive  treatise  on  tliln  subject  Ih  Virchow'«  great  work,  "  Die  Krankhafteii  0<>ffohwu1flte  " 
I'  Patholo^  of  Toroonn),  whilst  in  liis  "  Cellular  PaUioloKV  "  will  be  found  an  PxiiOHition  of  Id*  vlowii  of 

.Invelopment  of  new  formations.  The  reader  will  find  in  Pact's  claswi«*al  ••  L*'cturrit  on  Hundcal  Path(»- 
s  "  tb«»  be«t  account  in  the  EnKlish  lan^nuif^  of  the  clinical  chararti-n*  of  tln'i»e  jfrowtiin.  He  may  alsft 
.  ult  with  sdvftntage  Rindfleiiichs  '•  Histolcgical  Patholojo"  (trannlaUd  for  the  New  Svdenhain  H<tclpt)r 
l»r.  Baxter),  Wllroth's  "  Surgical  Patlioloify^  Unt^rlcan  RHtion).  and  tho  ••  Manuel  d'nii«tol<»jric  \mi\ut- 
I  i-je,"  bf  Comil  and  Ranvier,  roL  i.,  2nU  edit.  1  am  under  mwrh  obligation  t«  my  Wend,  Mr.  Godlee, 
.•  kindnesa  In  having  undertaken  the  illiutration  of  thin  cbnptcr  with  a  wrirH  of  drawings  tntm  nature, 
i.'.-h  9jr  alike  ft'ltuiiable  for  ttieir  ddelity  and  their  artiKtic  merit. 
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malignant,  and  others  as  unifonnly  benign,  as  lipomata  and  some  cysts,  ret 
many  others  that  are  usually  innocent  may,  under  certain  conditions,  take  on 
a  truly  malignant  action  :  this  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  intermediate 
group  that  may  be  termed  the  Semi-Malignant. 

The  y on-Malignant,  Innocent,  or  Benign  Tomonrs  are  strictly  local 
in  their  development,  and  are  rarely  connected  with  any  constitutional  or 
hereditary  peculiarity.  They  resemble  more  or  less  completely  the  normal 
textures  of  the  part  in  which  they  grow,  and  hence  arc  very  commonly,  though 
not  perhaps  with  strict  propriety,  termed  homologous.  They  usually,  thou<;:h 
not  invariably,  grow  slowly,  are  more  or  less  distinctly  circumscribed,  beinir 
often  enclosed  in  a  cyst  or  loose  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  and  have  no 
tendency  to  involve  neighbouring  structures  in  their  own  growth ;  any  change 
that  they  induce  in  contiguous  parts  consists  simply  in  displacement  or 
atrophy  by  their  size  and  pressure.  They  are  usually  single,  but  not  nnfre- 
quently  multiple,  developing  either  simultaneously  or  successively ;  but  if  in 
the  latter  mode,  without  any  connection  with  preceding  gro\vths.  If  re- 
moved by  operation,  they  do  not  return  ;  but  if  left  to  the  ordinary  processes 
of  nature,  they  slowly  attain  a  great  size,  remain  stationary,  and,  at  las;. 
atrophy,  decay,  or  necrose. 

The  essentially  Malignant  Tnmonrs  differ  widely  from  those  jnat  de- 
scribed. They  cannot  be  considered  as  simply  local  diseases  ;  if  local  in  the 
first  instance,  they  have  a  tendency  rapidly  to  affect  the  constitution,  and  to 
reproduce  themselves  in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  extreme  vegetative  luxuriance,  but  by  a  somewhat  low  vitality, 
being  prone  to  early  decay ;  the  peripheral  parts  being  usually  in  a  state  tf 
active  growth,  while  the  central  are  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  ulceration, 
or  gangrene.  They  represent  an  extreme  departure  from  the  ordinary  nutri- 
tion of  the  part ;  and,  when  once  formed  in  an  organ  or  tissue,  they  deveL  [» 
by  an  inherent  force  of  their  own,  irrespectively  of  neighbouring  parts,  pn^- 
ducing  masses  which  differ  in  structure  and  appearance  from  anything  ol»- 
served  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  grow  ;  and  henco 
they  are  called  heterologous.  This  term,,  however,  cannot  be  considered 
strictly  accurate  ;  inasmuch  as  the  microscopic  elements  of  which  the  masse? 
are  composed  have  their  several  analogues  in  the  normal  structures  of  the 
body.  But  though  the  individual  constituents  of  the  tumour  may  be  nonnal, 
their  aggregation  and  mode  of  arrangement  are  totally  abnormal,  and  differ 
from  everything  met  with  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  tissues.  The  nias.c« 
which  may  either  be  infiltrated  in  the  tissues,  or  localized,  increases  quickh 
in  size.  As  it  increases  in  size,  it  tends  to  implicate  the  neighbouring  stmc* 
ttues  in  its  own  growth,  and  to  affect  distant  parts  through  the  medinm  tvf 
the  lymphatics  or  the  blood.  If  removed  by  operation  it  has  a  great  tendency 
to  return  in  its  original  site  or  elsewhere,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  do  so. 
If  left  to  run  its  course,  a  malignant  tumour  will  inentably  soften,  necrose, 
and  ulcerate,  often  with  much  pain,  profuse  haemorrhage,  and  the  indactio.*: 
of  a  peculiar  state  of  cachexy,  which  speedily  terminates  in  death. 

Tlie  following  may  1^  looked  ui)on  as  the  principal  cJtaracfenstit^  a(  a 
malignant  growth. 

1.  The  tumour,  whether  arising  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  extcnul 
violence,  whether  occurring  in  an  individual  in  whom  there  has  existed  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  similar  or  to  allied  disease,  or  in  one  whose  iwt>- 
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genitors  have  never  evinced  any  tendency  to  similar  afiPections^  is  invariably 
at  first  small,  and  is  usually  defined,  with  a  distinct  outline. 

2.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  extension  of  the  disease  by  local  infil- 
tration and  absorption  of  neighbouring  structures ;  not  only  by  their  mere 
absorption  by  the  pressure  of  an  increasing  growth,  but  by  their  actual 
incorporation  into  its  substance  followed  by  their  destruction,  and  the 
development  of  the  morbid  mass  in  their  place. 

3.  This  process  continues  uninterruptedly;  in  many  cases  slowly,  as  in 
Bcirrhus  of  the  breast ;  in  others,  in  special  forms  of  disease  and  in  certain 
situations,  as  in  enccphaloid  of  the  testis,  very  rapidly. 

4.  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  tumour,  and  of  the  absorption  and  in- 
filtration of  the  neighbouring  structures,  is  usually  in  the  measure  of  and  in 
proportion  to  the  malignancy  of  the  affection. 

5.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  growth  ;  but  when  it  reaches  a  certain 
point  of  development,  its  central  parts  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  in 
some  cases  a  sort  of  cicatricial  contraction.  When  it  reaches  the  surface,  it 
speedily  sloughs  or  ulcerates  towards  its  centre,  giving  rise  to  profuse  discharge 
usually  offensive  in  character,  and  not  unfrequently  to  abundant  hsemorrhage. 
Even  during  this  stage,  its  circumference  continues  to  grow  and  to  invade  the 
surrounding  parts.  Thus  a  progressive  destruction  of  the  surrounding  tissues 
takes  place.  This  tendency  to  destroy  the  part  in  which  the  original  growth 
is  developed  is  spoken  of  as  the  local  malignancy  of  the  tumour. 

6.  At  a  certain  period— early  in  some  cases,  and  not  until  many  months 
have  elapsed  in  others — secondary  growths  make  their  appearance  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  These  arc  due  to  the  cells  of  the  tumour  finding  their 
way  either  into  the  lymphatics  or  the  blood-vessels,  and  lodging  in  distant 
parts.  In  some  malignant  tumours,  as  in  the  true  cancers,  the  lymphatic 
glands  which  receive  the  lymph-stream  from  the  tumour  are  always  affected 
first ;  in  others,  as  in  most  sarcomas,  the  lymphatic  glands  escape,  the  earliest 
secondary  growths  appearing  in  the  lungs  or  liver.  In  the  true  cancers  the 
internal  organs  are  affected  after  the  glands.  The  secondary  gi'owths  are  of 
essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  primary  tumour,  though  differing  occa- 
sionally in  minor  details.  Tliey  serve  as  new  foci  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
disease,  and  usually  assume  a  more  active  character  than  the  primary  affection 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  This  general  affection  of  the  system  is  spoken 
of  as  the  (feneral  malignancy  of  the  tumour.  Some  forms  of  tumour  show  ver}*' 
great  local  and  but  slight  general  malignancy,  others  great  general  malignancy 
but  slight  local.  The  cancers  usually  show  intense  general  and  local 
malignancy. 

7.  After  the  develo[)ment  of  the  secondary  growths  the  patient  exhibits 
evidences  of  serious  modifications  in  nutrition  and  sanguification.  The  body 
wastes,  the  skin  1)ecomes  sallow,  the  digestive  powers  become  impaired,  and 
anaemia  supervenes. 

i).  They  cause  death  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : — from  the  exhausting 
effects  of  the  discharges,  and  haemorrhages  from  the  local  and  primary 
disease  ;  from  special  visceral  disturbances  induced  by  the  secondary  growths ; 
or  from  malnutrition  and  consequent  cachexy. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  cancers  form  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  malignant  tumours,  malignant  and  "  camerom  "  are  not 
synonymous  terms.  Every  malignant  tumour  is  not  a  cancer,  though  every 
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cancer  is  a  malignant  growth.  Some  tumours  occasionally  present  the  clinical 
characters  of  malignancy,  though  structurally  they  are  intimately  related  to 
others  which  are  usually  looked  upon  as  essentially  non-malignant ;  and  vc 
are  thus  obliged  to  consider,  that  these  terms  are  merely  relative,  and  that  these 
two  great  classes  pass  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations.  It  will  be 
subsequently  seen  that  the  sarcomas  and  some  cartilaginous  tumours  stand  in 
this  intermediate  position  between  the  more  typical  examples  of  these  two  grcit 
groups.  Those  apparently  benign  tumours  which  have  a  tendency  to  recur  afur 
removal,  and  thus  to  run  as  it  were  a  locally  malignant  course,  are  usually  verr 
rapid  in  their  growth  and  development.  Indeed,  great  rapidity  of  growth  maj 
usually  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  either  of  malignancy,  or  of  liability  :n 
speedy  recurrence  after  extirpation.  In  some  cases,  after  repeated  removal*, 
the  tendency  to  recurrence  appears  to  wear  out,  and  the  patient  eventually 
overcomes  the  disease.  But  in  other  instances  this  fortunate  result  does  not 
occur.  Where  tumours  of  any  kind  recur  after  removal,  it  will  often  be  found 
that  the  secondary  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  primary  growth. 
Thus  it  may  be  found  to  be  softer,  more  vascular,  and  more  diflfuaei  In 
microscopical  structure,  it  may  be  found  to  present  evidences  of  greater  activity 
of  growth,  and  to  depart  more  widely  from  the  normal  type. 

Paget  makes  the  important  observation  that  tumours,  apparently  similar  ic 
structure,  may  run  very  diflferent  courses  in  different  individuals,  in  eome 
being  in  every  way  innocent,  and  in  others  malignant.  Thus  a  tumour,  com- 
posed purely  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  may  in  one  case  show  no  tendency  to 
recur  after  removal,  or  to  affect  distant  parts  ;  whilst  in  another  it  may  n(< 
only  infiltrate  surrounding  tissues,  but  give  rise  to  secondary  growths  in 
internal  organs.  Paget  makes  also  the  very  interesting  practical  remark, 
which  agrees  entirely  with  the  result  of  my  own  observation,  that  the  childivo 
of  cancerous  parents  may  be  the  subjects  of  tumours  not  carcinomatous  in 
structure,  but  closely  resembling  such  growths  in  the  rapidity  of  their  propre*, 
their  liability  to  ulcerate  and  to  bleed,  and  their  great  disposition  to  return 
after  removal. 

The  term  Semi-malignant  may  be  employed  to  include  those  grovtb 
which  occupy  the  doubtful  position  indicated  above  :  it  must,  however,  N? 
distinctly  understood  that  this  term  cannot  be  employed  in  any  veiy  definite 
sense. 

Innocent  and  malignant  tumours  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  saicf 
person,  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  growth  even  occurring  in  one  individcal 
I  have  seen  in  one  patient  a  scirrhous  breast,  enchondromatons  tumour  of  tt* 
leg,  and  an  atheromatous  cyst  on  the  back,  with  scrofulous  glands  in  the  D«t^ 
New  formations  of  different  types  may  be  found  even  in  the  same  nA«: 
thus,  encephaloid  cancer  and  spindle-celled  sarcoma  have  been  found  together 
in  the  testis.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  any  evidence  d  tfct 
possibility  of  the  conversion  of  one  into  the  other,  but  rather  as  the  ponlt  ^'^ 
a  departure  in  different  directions  from  the  normal  mode  of  growth.  There  > 
indeed  no  proof  that  a  non-malignant  can  be  converted  in  any  circmnstan^ 
into  a  malignant  tumour  of  a  different  type  ;  a  fibrous  tumour  may  take  <^ 
rapid  growth  and  assume  the  characters  of  a  malignant  saroomii,  at  li« 
destroying  the  patient,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  can  ever  be  chanirt'^ 
into  a  cancer.  A  malignant  tumour  may,  however,  appear  on  the  «t<?  of  * 
non-malignant  growth  that  has  been  removed  :  thus  I  have  seen  a  eciirhoof 
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nodale  grow  in  the  cicatrix  left  after  the  removal  of  a  cystic  sarcoma  of  the 
breast. 

Besides  these  various  forms  of  tumours,  others  are  met  with,  of  a  constitn- 
tional  and  specific  character,  such  as  those  that  occur  in  connection  with 
scrofula  and  s^-philis  ;  but  these  are  usually  looked  upon  in  this  country  rather 
as  modifications  of  chronic  inflammation  than  as  tumours. 

A  daMoflcation  fbnnded  upon  an  anatomical  baalB  not  only  enables 
the  observer  to  comprehend  the  precise  relation  which  any  particular  growth 
under  observation  beat's  to  othei*s  that  resemble  it ;  but  it  leads  him  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  new  formation  from  the  pre-existing  structures  of  the  part  in 
which  it  occurs,  thus  forming  the  first  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
etiology  of  the  disease.  Tumours  are  said  to  be  heterologous  or  homologous^ 
according  as  they  present  a  greater  or  less  deviation  from  the  normal  condition 
of  the  tissues  from  which  they  spring.  These  terms  are  essentially  relative  ; 
and  it  is  only  to  instances  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  series  that  either  term 
<'an  be  definitely  applied.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
A'irchow's  law  holds  good  even  for  the  most  heterologous  growths  ;  this  law 
states,  that  "  the  same  types  of  anatomical  stnictures  exist  in  new  formations 
fis  are  fomid  in  the  body  generally,"  and  he  thereby  denies  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  true  heteroplasia,  and  the  existence  of  specific  elements  in 
now  formations,  diflbring  from  any  normal  cells  in  the  body.  The  more 
licterologous  the  growth,  that  is,  the  greater  the  departure  from  the  normal 
stnicturc  of  the  part  in  which  it  occurs,  the  more  malignant,  as  a  rule,  will  be 
its  action  upon  the  system  generally  ;  whilst  the  reverse,  with  some  exceptions 
is  true  of  homologous  formations. 

In  classifying  tumours  according  to  their  anatomical  structure,  they  are 
divided  primarily  into  four  chief  groups.  First,  those  composed  of  one  of  the 
forms  of  connective  tissue ;  secondly,  those  comi)08ed  of  tissue  resembling  one 
<»f  the  higher  tissues  of  the  body ;  thirdly,  those  composed  of  embryonic  tissue, 
either  pure  or  developing  into  connective  tissue ;  and,  fourthly,  those  in  which 
epithelium  forms  the  essential  part  of  the  growth.  Cystic  tumom's  are  classed 
by  themselves,  fonning  a  fifth  group. 

0«nmral  Characters  of  Typical  Tissnca. — Before  proceeding  to  consider 
the  individual  growths,  which  are  thus  grouped  together,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  describe  briefly  the  essential  features  presented  by  the  structures  upon 
which  the  tyi)es  of  some  of  the  classes  are  founded. 

First  as  to  conncctiTe  tUuroe : — This  exists  throughout  the  body,  present- 
ing, however,  many  varieties  of  form  adapted  to  the  special  functions  of  each 
l>articular  part  in  which  it  appears.  It  consists  essentially  of  an  intercellular 
snbstance,  homogeneous,  hyaline  or  fibrillated,  in  which  are  embedded  cells 
having  an  oval,  caudate,  fusifonn,  or  branched  form,  and  usually  presenting  a 
distinct  central  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  In  addition  to  these,  in  fibrous  or 
areolar  tissue,  wandering  cells,  with  amoeboid  movements,  are  normally 
pres*cnt.  These  are  rc«:arded  as  white  corpuscles,  which  have  migrated  from 
the  vessels.  The  fixed  connective- tissue-corpuscle  was  looked  ujwn  by 
Vii"chow  and  his  followers  as  the  starting  point  from  which  are  derived  the 
various  cell-stnictures,  entering  into  the  formation  of  all  tumours.  Other 
jiathologists  have  believed  that  connective  tissue  tumours  might  arise  by  the 
j^owth  and  development  of  leucocytes  which  have  migrated  into  the  afi'ected 

jiart.     At  the  present  time,  whatever  part  may  be  ascribed  to  leucocytes  in 
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the  formation  of  new  tissue  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  thej  are  not 
supposed  to  take  any  share  in  the  growth  of  tumours  of  the  connective  tisso.' 
type. 

The  following  are  the  chief  forms  of  connective  tissue  :  areolar  tissne, 
adipose  tissue,  white  fibrous  tissue,  yellow  elastic  tissue,  bone,  and  cartilag*. 
Mucous  tissue  must  also  be  included  under  the  same  type.  It  is  met  with  in 
the  Whartonian  jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  in  the  adult  only  as  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

The  simplest  form  of  embryonic  tlMne  is  composed  of  small  romid  ciH^ 
about  the  size  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  connected  with  each  other  by  a  sma ! 
quantity  of  homogeneous  intercellular  substance.  The  cell  consists  merely  cf 
a  small  mass  of  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus  in  the  centre,  which  is  usuaD 
somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  vessels  in  such  tissue  are  abmuku:. 
and  extremely  thin-walled,  like  those  of  granulations.  The  modificatioL* 
in  this  tissue  observable  in  tumours  are  seen  both  in  the  cells  and  in  tU 
intercellular  substance.  The  cells  may  be  of  great  size,  almost  resemblin: 
epithelial  cells  ;  they  may  be  spindle-shaped,  oval,  or  stellate.  The  inter- 
cellular substance  may  be  small  in  quantity  and  amorphous,  or  it  mar  U- 
increased  in  amount  without  apparent  change  in  its  nature.  The  mc^: 
common  modification  is  a  development  of  fibrous  tissue  between  the  oelk  I( 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in  tumours  classified  under  the  type  m^ 
embryonic  tissue,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  a  recognizable  intercellular  ai^- 
stance,  either  homogeneous  or  fibrous,  extends  between  the  individual  cel!.\ 
and  this  serves  as  au  important  point  of  distinction  between  some  modificati<>D> 
of  embryonic  tissue  and  epithelium. 

Bpithelinm  is  composed  of  cells  united  together  by  a  homogeneous  materi  J 
or  cement,  which  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  be  recognizable  nndcr  ordiDin 
circumstances.    No  vessels  ever  penetrate  amongst  the  cells,  nor  do  the  fibn^ 
of  the  surrounding  or  subjacent  connective  tissue  extend  between  the  individual 
elements.    Consequently  if,  on  washing  a  microscopic  section  so  as  to  reiuuv* 
the  cells,  a  reticulate  fibrous  stroma  is  seen  forming  spaces  in  which  mi^ 
cells  have  lain,  the  tissue  is  not  epithelial.    It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  e^c^ 
forms  of  tumour,  composed  of  one  of  the  modifications  of  embryonic  tifrn*. 
may  so  closely  resemble  epithelial  growths  that  it  is  only  by  carefully  obsen^a: 
a  washed  specimen  that  the  distinction  can  be  made.    Epithelinm-cells  vu.7 
much  in  shape  and  size,  and  their  outline  is  sharply  defined.    They  p^^* 
usually  one  nucleus,  sometimes  two,  with  one  or  more  highly  refracting  ddoI*  i- 
The  nucleus  is  frequently  eccentric.    The  form  of  epithelium  met  with  it* 
primary  tumour  is  always  similar  to  that  normal  to  the  part  in  which  ti 
tumour  is  growing ;  thus  in  the  skin  it  is  squamous,  in  the  intestines  cohimiw** 
and  in  glands  it  is  spheroidal.    In  secondary  tumours,  the  type  of  epithiv-- 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  primary  growth.    Primary  tumours  oontaimr' 
epithelium  never  originate  except  in  connection  with  parts  in  which  e|Mt^^  - 
ceUs  are  normally  present.    This  fact  has  led  to  another  classification,  aiv  r:* 
ing  to  the  origin  of  the  part  in  which  the  tumour  grows,  from  one  or  others* 
the  three  layers  into  which  the  blastoderm  divides  in  the  first  stages  of  tii'^^ 
lopmeut.    From  the  superficial  layer  or  epiblast  are  developed  the  ccnt^ 
nervous  system,  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  cuticular  covering  of  the  U^i^ 
and  the  glands  of  the  skin  ;  from  the  lower  layer  or  hypoblast  arise  the  i'li* 
thelial  lining  of  the  air-passages,  and  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  the  epithelial 
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lining  of  dncts  opening  into  it,  and  the  special  epithelinm  of  the  glands  them* 
selves.  The  rest  of  the  body  arises  from  the  middle  layer  or  mesoblast.  It 
is  supposed  that,  after  this  early  differentiation  of  the  embryonic  cells,  the 
tissues  which  belong  to  one  layer  can  never  be  developed  fh)m  the  cells  of 
another.  Thus  tumours,  such  as  cancers,  in  which  epithelium  forms  the  active 
and  essential  clement,  can  never  develop  primarily  in  those  parts  which  arise 
from  the  mesoblast.  Tumours  have,  therefore,  been  classified  as  epiblastic, 
mesoblastic,  and  hypoblastic,  but  the  distinction  is  of  little  practical  import- 
ance. 

The  following  classification  may  be  adopted  as  possessing  clinical  convenience, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  presenting,  as  far  as  possible,  an  anatomical  uniformity. 

I.  Cystic  Tumours  generally. 

II.  Tumours  composed  of  one  of  the  modifications  of  fully  developed  Con- 
nective Tissue. 

a.  Fat — Lipoma. 

h.  Fibrous  Tissue — Fibroma. 

r.  Cartilage — Chondroma,  Encbondroma. 

d.  Bone — Osteoma,  Exostosis. 

e.  Mucous  Tissue  of  Umbilical  Cord  or  Vitreous  Humom* — Myxoma. 

III.  Tumours  which  resemble  in  structure  more  or  less  perfectly  one  of  the 
more  Complex  Tissues  of  the  body. 

a.  Muscle — Myoma. 

J.  Nerve — True  Neuroma. 

f.  Blood-vessels — Angioma,  Naevus. 

d.  Lymphatic  Vessels — Lymphangioma,  Lymphatic  Xajvus. 

e.  Lymi)hatic  Glands — Lymphadenoma. 

/.  Papillae  of  Skin  or  Mucous  Membrane — Papilloma. 

g.  Secreting  Glands — Adenoma. 

IV.  Tumours  composed  of  Tissue  which  is  either  purely  Embryonic,  or  is 
showing  some  signs  of  a  tendency  to  develop  into  adult  tissue  of  the  Connec- 
tive type. 

Sarcomata. — These  are  sul)divided  chiefly  according  to  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  cells  of  which  they  arc  composed ;  thus,  round-celled,  oval- 
celled,  spindle-celled^  giant-celled  sarcoma,  &c. 

V.  Tumours  composed  of  Cells  of  an  Epithelial  Type,  arranged  in  spaces 
in  a  stroma  consisting  of  more  or  less  perfectly  developed  fibrous  tissue. 

Carcinomata  or  true  Cancers. — Scirrhus,  Encephaloid,  and  Epi- 
thelioma. 
JEtiology  of  Tu3I0URS. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  we  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  growth  of  the  tumour. 
Hereditary  tendency  has  a  marked  influence  in  the  growth  of  many  forms, 
more  especially  of  malignant  growths.  The  cancers  are  certainly  inherited  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases ;  in  simple  tumours  hereditary  tendency  is  less 
marked,  but  is  occasionally  to  be  traced.  Local  irritation  or  mechanical 
injuiy  is  undoubtedly  the  determining  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  tumour  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  effects  of  this  cause  also  are  most  marked 
in  malignant  growths.  The  pro]X)rtion,  however,  in  which  such  a  cause  can 
lie  traced  is  very  small,  varying,  according  to  different  authors,  from  14  to  7 
per  cent.  Cohnheim  has  suggested  the  hypothesis  that  some  tumours  may 
arise  from  the  minute  portions  of  embryonic  tissue  which  have  persisted  in  an 
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undeveloped  state  amongst  the  mature  tissues  ;  but  there  is  little  definite 
evidence  to  support  the  theory. 

GY8TI0  TUMOXmS. 

A  Cyst  is  defined  as  a  cavity  of  new  formation,  or  resulting  from  the  ab- 
normal distension  of  a  natural  space,  surrounded  by  a  more  or  leas  distinc: 
wall,  and  filled  with  fluid  or  semi-solid  matter.  The  wall  of  a  c^-st  is  lined  bv 
epithelium  or  endothelium,  or  has  no  definite  lining,  according  to  its  orifrin. 
The  accurate  classification  of  cysts  is  difficult,  because  conditions  which  an.- 
pathologically  similar  are  clinically  spoken  of  as  cysts  in  some  parts  of  tht- 
body  and  not  in  others.  The  method  usually  adopted  is  that  in  which  thty 
are  divided  according  to  their  mode  of  origin,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cysts  arising  from  the  distension  of  pre-existing  spaces. 

2.  Cysts  of  new  formation. 

3.  Congenital  cysts. 

4.  Parasitic  cysts. 

1.  Cysts  arising  froai  the  distension  of  pre-existing  spaces. — 
These  are  subdivided  into  :  (a.)  Exudation-cysts  ;  and  (J.)  Retention-cjst& 

{a.)  Exudation-Cysts  arise  from  chronic  exudation  into  ca\'itie8  whicl: 
are  not  provided  with  excretory  ducts,  as,  for  instance,  the  bursae,  which  oftci! 
attain  a  considerable  size  in  these  circumstances.  Strictly  speaking,  chroni  * 
synovitis,  with  "  dropsy  of  the  joint,"  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis^  and 
spina  bifida,  should  be  included  in  this  class,  but  clinically  these  affectioiis  ar^ 
never  spoken  of  as  cysts.  A  form  of  exudation-cyst  is  sometimes  met  with  i:. 
connection  with  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  which  arises  from  a  herniui 
projection  of  the  membrane  with  subsequent  constriction  and  obliteration  of 
the  neck  of  the  protrusion,  so  that  a  separate  cyst  is  formed.  Some  of  th' 
cysts  met  w^th  in  the  popliteal  space,  and  of  those  fonned  in  connexion  wit  j 
the  sheaths  of  tendons,  or  ganglia^  are  supposed  to  be  formed  in  this  wiij. 
Similar  cysts  are  occasionally  met  with  in  one  of  the  situations  of  abdomin.^ 
hernia,  which  are  evidently  formed  by  the  constriction  and  obliteration  of  th  • 
neck  of  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  with  subsequent  exudation  into  the  dosed 
cavity. 

In  cysts  formed  in  connection  with  synovial  membranes  or  bnrsae,  opai|Qt\ 
white,  or  yellowish  bodies,  resembling  melon-seeds  in  size  and  form,  are  n*.: 
unfrequently  met  with.  Sometimes  these  are  attached  to  the  cyst-wall  by  a 
narrow  pedicle,  but  more  often  they  are  free.  They  are  supposed  to  arise  la 
three  ways  :  first,  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  cyst-wall ;  secondly,  by  chan^v^ 
taking  j^lace  in  extravasated  blood ;  and  lastly,  from  a  fibrinous  exndatKO 
from  the  wall  of  the  cyst.  The  presence  of  blood-crystals,  which  has  bcci 
recognized  in  some  cases,  proves  that  they  occasionally  arise  in  the  8eo*nJ 
way.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  affections  are  described  with 
diseases  of  bursse  (see  Vol.  II.). 

One  form  of  cystic  disease  of  the  ovary  may  be  placed  under  this  head,  as  i: 
arises  from  dilatation  of  the  Graafian  follicles.  The  cysts  are  usually  qiuik^ 
rous,  but  do  not  individually  reach  any  very  great  size.  They  contain  a 
serous  fluid,  and  ova  have  been  recognized  within  them,  thus  pro\ing  their 
origin. 

{h.) — Batention  Cjrsts  arise  from  an  obstmction  to  the  escape  of  some 
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nBtnra]  Becretion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  acini,  or  tabules,  of  the  gland 
become  expanded,  or  the  duct  becomes  dilated  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  fomi  a 
distinct  cyst.  The  process  by  vhich  the  cyst  is  fonned  is  not  one  of  simple 
dictation  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  new  growth  of  fibroid  tiasne,  resulting 
from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  tension  of  the  retained  secrctioa,  so  that  in 
iilmn«t  aU  cases  the  wall  of  the  fully  developed  cyst  is  many  times  thicker  than 
the  strnctore  from  which  it  originated.  If  the  cyst  springs  from  a  duct,  the 
■alls  of  which  contain  involuntary  moacolar  fibre,  this  will  Ixj  found  to  hai'e 
disappeared,  the  new  tissue  being  purely  fibrous.  The  cyst-wall  is  lined  with 
epithelium  of  the  same  character  as  that  naturally  lining  the  cavity  from  which 
it  Las  originated.  The  contents  may  still  resemble  the  natural  secretion,  but 
Dure  commonly  they  are  altered  by  degeneration  and  inspissation,  or  by  exuda- 
ion  from  the  wall  of  the  c)'st. 

liL'tention  cysts  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  :  (a),  Atheromatons 
ysU ;  O).  Mucous  cysts ;  and  {y).  Cysts  from  the  dilation  of  large  ducte. 
'he  two  first  groups  are  also  spoken  of  as  "  follicular  cysts." 

la).  The  Atheronuttras  Cysts  are  those  arising  in  connection  with  the 
ftir  or  sebaceous  follicles  ef  the  akin.  The  minor  forms  of  obstruction  to  the 
iii'ts  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  give  rise  to  the  condition  knoini  as  comedo  and 
lolluBcum,  which  are  not  generally  classed  with  cyste. 
AUwrom&toiui  CjaXm  are  usually  situated  upon  the  scalp,  &ce,  neck,  or 
ick  ;  sometimes,  however,  they  occnr  elsewhere— thus  I  have  removed  a  very 


ud  tatty  liutk'len. 


(.  A  Hike  or  btty  •^iia  pwlJiiK  uA. 


.'  uoe  from  the  fore  part  of  a  girl's  ami,  and  others  from  the  labia  and  groin. 
Kizo  of  these  tumonrs  varies  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  an  orange  ;  the 
lc«t  occnr  on  the  eyelids,  the  largest  on  the  shoulders  and  scalp.  They 
:  bt-cn  met  with  also  on  the  jiolmar  aspect  of  the  fingers,  a  situation  in 
h  hairs  and  sebaceous  follicles  are  usually  absent.  Their  origin  then  is 
:rtaia,   &«   it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  arise  from  sweat  glands.    Athcro- 
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matons  cysts  are  often  very  numerous,  especially  about  the  head,  where  as  many 
as  thirty  or  forty  may  be  met  with  at  the  same  time.  Most  frequently  they 
form  in  women  about  the  middle  period  of  life  :  they  are  smooth,  round,  or 
oval,  movable  under  the  integument,  either  semi-fluctuating  or  elastic,  though 
sometimes  solid  to  the  touch.  In  some  parts  where  the  sebaceous  follicles  are 
large,  as  on  the  back,  a  small  black  point  can  often  be  detected  on  the  surface 
of  the  tumour,  through  which  an  aperture  may  be  found  leading  into  its 
interior,  and  allowing  the  expulsion  of  its  contents.  A  sebaceous  tumour 
consists  of  a  cyst-wall  and  contents.  The  cyst-wall  is  composed  of  dense 
white  fibrous  tissue,  having  elongated  connective-tissue-corpuscles  scattered 
through  it.  It  is  connected  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  loose  areolar  tissue, 
containing  yellow  elastic  fibres  in  some  abundance.  The  thickness  of  the  wall 
varies  greatly.  When  the  cyst  is  situated  on  the  hairy  scalp  it  will  always  \k 
found  to  be  tough  and  thick,  while  in  all  other  situations  it  is  much  thinner. 
Immediately  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst-wall,  a  layer  of 
actively  growing  epithelial  cells  is  found  closely  resembling  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  epidermis ;  further  from  the  wall  these  assume  a  distinctly  squamous  form; 
then  they  become  filled  with  fat  granules,  and  finally  break  down  into  a  htU 
granular  mass  (Fig.  8C1).  The  atheromatous  mass  forming  the  contents  <'f 
the  cyst  is  composed  of  this  fatty  debris.  If  examined  when  freshly  removi^ 
from  a  tumour,  it  will  be  found  to  be  soft,  creamy,  pultaceous,  or  sometime 
cheesy-looking,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  Sometimes  in  old  cysts  it  beoomei 
dry  and  laminated,  looking  not  unlike  Parmesan  cheese.  In  some  cysts  of  oM 
standing  and  large  size,  the  contents  may  be  semi-fluid,  the  more  liquid  paru 
being  a  brown,  green,  or  blackish  tint.  These  various  contents  are  essen- 
tially composed  of  sebaceous  matter,  mixed  in  various  proportions  with  cpiUielial 
scales,  &t-granules,  and  cholesterine  (Fig.  360).  Sometimes  the  cyst-wall  i» 
found  to  send  fibrous  septa  towards  the  centre  of  the  cyst,  apparently  rcpreseni- 
ing  the  remains  of  the  tissue  between  the  acini  of  the  follicle  ;  but  true  papiQie 
or  hair-follicles  are  never  found  in  cysts  due  to  obstruction  of  the  excretory 
ducts  of  a  sebaceous  follicle.  Occasionally  a  part  of  the  cyst-wall  may  anderv^> 
calcification,  and  calcareous  particles  may  be  found  among  its  contents  (Fis. 
360,  b.).  Malherbe  has  described  a  true  ossification  of  the  cyst^wall  with 
calcification  of  the  epithelium  cells.  This  is  rare,  and  the  tumours  have  been 
described  as  osteomata  of  the  skin  before  their  true  nature  was  understood. 
Some  forms  of  cysts  of  new  formation  closely  resemble  those  just  described  in 
their  contents  and  naked-eye  appearances,  but  difier  from  them  in  the  stnh^- 
ture  of  their  walls,  which  is  that  of  true  skin.  These  will  be  referred  to  again 
under  "  deimoid  cysts." 

Progress. — The  growth  of  these  tumours  is  often  very  slow  ;  but  not  nn- 
frequently,  after  remaining  stationary  for  years,  they  increase  rather  rapidh. 
The  tumour  itself,  though  painless,  may  give  rise  to  uneasy  sensations,  b? 
compressing  nerves  in  its  vicinity  ;  it  usually  continues  to  grow  slowly,  unii! 
the  patient,  being  annoyed  by  its  presence,  has  it  removed  by  operation.  If 
left  untouched,  it  occasioually,  though  rarely,  happens  that  the  aefasbocoos 
matter,  exuding  through  an  aperture  on  its  surface,  forms  a  kind  of  scab  k^ 
crust,  which  by  a  process  of  sub-deposition  l)ccomes  conical ;  and,  liein^r 
gradually  push(^  up  from  below,  at  the  same  time  that  it  assumes  by  eiposiny 
a  dark  brown  colour,  forms  an  excrescence  tliat  looks  like  a  horn,  and  is 
usually  considered  to  be  of  that  character.    These  '^  horns  "  have  been 
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vith  on  the  head,  on  the  buttock,  and  in  other  sitnations.  The  accompany- 
ing drawing  (Fig.  362)  is  taken  from  s,  child  four  yeara  old,  brought  to  me  to 
have  ibs  hom  removed ;  a  woman  also  onoe  applied  to  me  with  one  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  growing  from  the  upper  lip. 

In  other  cases,  these  tumours  inflame  and  suppurate ;  the  skin  covering 
them  becomes  adherent  and  reddened,  ulceration  takes  place,  and,  if  the  cyst 
be  small  and  dense,  it  may  be  thron'n  olT  by  suppuration  in  the  surrounding 
tissues.  If  it  be  larger,  nlceration  of  the  integuments  covering  it  takes  place, 
and  the  sebaceous  matter  is  exposed  ;  this  may  then  putrefy,  become  horribly 


; 


Fig.  M3.-HoniouKi"i«iit  miliLW.  ¥i».  3»8.— Ulcf »tMl  Encj-.lal  TunHmr of  Salp. 

offensive,  and  lireak  away  in  unhealthy  suppuration.  In  other  cases,  peculiar 
i-hangca  take  place  in  thecyst-wall:  large  granulations  are  thrown  out  in  it,  and 
the  oyst-vall  appears  to  vascularize,  becoming  irrcgolar  and  nodulated,  rising 
up  in  tuberous  growths  with  everted  edges,  cxoding  a  fetid,  foul  discharge, 
liecoming  adherent  to  subjacent  parts,  and  anumitig  a  malignant  appearance, 
forming  at  last  a  sore  as  targe  ss  a  saucer  (Pig.  'AGA),  and  then  resembling 
epithelioma. 

Cysts  that  have  undergone  this  change  show  great  IockI  malignancy,  rajndly 
infiltrating  and  destroying  the  surrounding  parts,  but  as  a  rule  the  lymphatic 
glands  arc  not  implicated.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  nhich  the  skin  was  destroyed 
from  a  little  below  the  vertex,  to  the  root  of  the  nock,  and  from  ear  to  ear 
IraoBversely.  The  surface  was  covertd  with  fuugoting  granulations,  but 
there  was  no  implication  of  the  glands.  I^iicke  states  that  in  such  cases 
a  genuine  transformation  of  the  atheromatous  cyst  into  an  epithelioma  has 
t^en  place,  the  epithelium  penetrating  the  lyst  wall  and  growing  in  the 
tissues  beyond.     It  most  commonly  occurs  after  middle  life. 

Diaijtum*. — The  only  diseases  with  which  these  tnmours  can  be  confounded 
are  abscesses  and  fatty  growths.  From  un  abseess  an  encysted  sebaceous 
tumour  may  be  distinguislied  liy  its  history,  slow  growth,  situation,  elasticity, 
and  mobility,  and  the  cxisteiite  of  the  dilated  orifice  of  the  sebaceous  duct, 
through  which  some  of  the  contents  ean  be  squeezed,  the  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  which  will  sene  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  From /a//yft(fflOKr»  these 
growths  may  be  diagnosed  by  their  firmer  and  more  regular  feel :  and  in  case 
uf  doubt,  by  the  evacuation  and  e-vomination  of  their  conteut*.     Sometimes 


the  cyBta  mar  be  lobulated  so  as  clofleiy  to  resemble  a  fatty  tumonr  (Fig.  A&i), 
But  evea  in  tliese  oases  tlicy  nmy  be  distinguished  by  the  Surgeon  pressing  oii 
the  edge  of  the  tumour  ;  if  cystic  it  n-ill  remain  fixed,  and  the  finger  can  Ije 
pressed  through  it ;  if  a  lipoma  it  wUl  roll  away.  When  this  cyst  has  become 
epitheliomatous,  its  origin  caii  be  ascertained  only  from  the  history. 

The  Treatment  of  a  tumour  of  this  kind  consists  simply  in  ita  removal,  after 
which  it  is  never  reproduced,  nnless  a  small  portion  of  the  cyst-wall  have  been 
loft  behind.  So  long  as  these  tumours  are  small,  and  do  not  give  rise  Vr 
deformity  or  inconvenience,  they  may  be  left  without  surgical  interference. 
But  when  large,  and  more  particularly  when  they  have  become  infiamcd,  they 
should  be  removed.  The  method  of  operation  ivill  vary  according  to  thuir 
situation  and  the  thickness  of  their  walls.    When  situated  on  the  scalp,  irbcre 


Fig.  364.— Large  AUier.nijBlonJiC)<tfronnheB.c!k,.Lmiil«tiiigF»tt)'Tuiuc.ur.    (Hiirthf  lutiinl  idj.-.)  ; 

the  cyst  is  dense  and  tough,  the  tumour  may  very  readily  be  removed  by  transfix- 
ing it  and  the  skin  covering  it  with  a  eoalpel,  aqncezing  out  the  atheroma,  and 
then  seizing  the  cyst-wall  with  forceps  and  pulling  it  out.  In  this  little  opera- 
tion there  are  two  points  that  require  attention  ;  first,  the  base  of  the  cyst  shonliJ 
never  be  trtinefixod ;  and,  secondly,  no  attempt  at  dissection  should  be  made :  it 
either  of  these  prccAUtions  be  neglected,  troublesome  luemorrhage  may  eosw. 
Ko  dressing  is  required  after  the  operation,  beyond  a  piece  of  dry  absorbent  or 
salicylic  cottnii-wool  laid  ou  tlie  wound,  which  will  generally  heal  by  the  first  id- 
tention.  When  these  tumours  occur  upon  the  scalp,  a  large  number  may  l« 
removed  at  one  sitting  ;  ns,  however,  there  is  always  some  danger  of  eiysipi'Iu 
followini!  o|wrations  in  this  situation,  it  is  only  prudent  to  select  a  favourab)*' 
season  of  the  year,  aud  not  to  operate  if  the  health  be  out  of  order.  Eiysipcbti 
is  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  :  it  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  elderly 
people  of  a  stout  make  and  florid  complexion.  When  seated  about  the  faix, 
back,  trunk,  or  limbs,  they  csnally  require  to  be  dissected  out,  being  thin  and 
more  closely  incorporated  with  the  skin  ;  and  often,  in  consequence  of  funn^T 
inflammation,  adliercnt  to  the  subjacent  parts.  In  doing  this,  care  shouM 
be  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  cyst-wall  is  extirpated  ;  the  wound,  whif'i 
should  be  dressed  lightly,  speedily  heals.  If,  however,  any  portion  of  the  wall 
be  leit,  it  sliould  be  freely  rubbed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  lest  a  troubleaouK' 
fistula  remain.  When  the  tumours  are  situated  between  the  shoulders  or  la 
the  back,  and  the  patient  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  an  operation,  I  have  some- 
times easily  and  successfully  removed  them  by  opening  up  with  a  prube  the 
small  black  orifice,  which  will  always  be  fomid  leadiug  into  them,  sqtieenn:: 
out  the  contents  of  tiic  cyst,  and  then  pushing  iu  two  or  thre«  silk  threads. 
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irhich,  aoting  like  a  sctoii,  have  excited  the  leqaisite  amount  of  inflammation 
to  bring  about  a  elosurc  of  the  cyst. 

In  some  cases,  in  which,  from  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  or 
f^om  prejudice  on  his  part,  the  use  of  the  knife  is  objectionable,  these  cysts  may 
be  removed  by  rubbing  the  skin  in  a  linear  manner  with  potassa  fusa  or  fuming 
nitric  acid.  When  the  slough  so  formed  separates,  the  cyst  comes  away  with 
it  or  may  be  squeezed  out. 

The  horns  and  malignant  ulcers  that  result  from  these  growths,  may  require 
excision.  If,  however,  the  ulceration  be  connected  with  the  cranium  by  its 
base,  or  be  very  extensive,  as  in  the  case  depicted  (Fig.  363),  it  will  be  safer 
to  treat  it  by  the  application  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  or  by  occasionally  touching 
it  with  potassa  fusa. 

(j3.)  Xncons  Cysts  arise  in  mucous  membranes  in  the  same  way  as  athero- 
matous cysts  in  the  skin.  Their  walls  are  usually  thin,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  seldom  reach  any  great  size.  Their  contents  usually  consist  of  a  turbid 
viscid  fluid  and  cholesterine  is  sometimes  present.  They  are  most  commonly 
met  with  in  the  mouth,  and  occasionally  in  the  tongue.  They  form  one 
variety  of  ranula ;  and  the  so-called  dropsy  of  the  antrum,  is  in  most  casea 
a  mucous  cyst  developed  within  the  cavity.  They  arc  also  met  with  in  the 
labia,  arising  from  the  glands  of  Bartholini,  and  Co^^-per's  glands  in  the  male 
are  said  occasionally  to  undergo  a  similar  change.  They  are  best  treated  by 
excising  a  piece  of  the  wall  and  inserting  a  few  threads  of  silk  into  the  cavity. 

(7.)  Cysts  arising  from  tlio  dilatation  of  tlio  duets  of  glands  are  less 
common.  They  are  met  with  in  the  mamma  from  obstruction  of  the  lacteal 
ducts,  in  the  mouth  as  ranula  from  obstruction  of  Wharton's  duct,  and  in  the 
testicle,  forming  the  so-called  encysted  hydrocele  or  spermatocele.  Cysts  of 
similar  origin  are  also  met  with  in  the  liver  and  kidney.  The  consideration  of 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  cysts  must  be  deferred  to  the  chapters  on 
the  diseases  of  the  organs  in  which  they  occur. 

11.  Cysts  of  New  Formation. — Cysts  of  new  formation  may  be  divided 
into  (a)  Simple  or  serous  cysts ;  {h)  Hematoma  or  blood  cyst ;  (r)  Cystic 
tumours,  compound  and  proliferous  cysts  ;  {d)  Cysts  in  tumours. 

(a.)  Simple  or  Serous  Csrsts  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.  They 
are  composed  of  a  thin  wall  lined  with  a  flat  endothelium,  like  that  of  a  serous 
or  synovial  membrane.  Their  contents  are  a  slightly  viscid  serous  fluid. 
They  are  supposed  to  arise  from  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  spaces  of  the  areolar 
tissue  ;  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  the  surrounding  fibres  are  pressed  together 
and  thus  form  the  membranous  wall  of  the  cyst,  which  subsei|ucntly  becomes 
thickened  by  new  giowth  of  fibrous  tissue. 

False  or  Accidental  Buna  arise  in  this  way  over  any  bony  prominence 
which  is  exi)06ed  to  pressure  and  friction,  in  fact  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  all  bui*88e  are  thus  formed.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  false  bursa; 
when  once  formed  are  liable  to  the  same  .diseases  as  those  that  are  usually 
assumed  to  be  of  normal  development.  The  most  common  and  troublesome 
fiilse  bursa  is  that  formed  over  the  projecting  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone 
which  forms  the  condition  known  as  a  "  hunion.^^ 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  tumours  classed  as ''  ganglia  "  arc  formed  in 
the  same  way,  especially  those  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  as  the  extensor  tendoutt 
in  that  region  do  not  possess  a  sheath  sufliciently  definite  to  allow  of  a  hernial 
protrusion  from  it 
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the  cysts  may  be  lobulated  so  as  closely  to  resemble  a  !•    .  ""*  k 

But  even  in  these  cases  they  may  be  distinguished  hy  ■  '^^ 

the  edge  of  the  tumour  ;  if  cystic  it  will  remain  fi' 
pressed  through  it ;  if  a  lipoma  it  will  roll  away,  ■  '"^^^  ^^ 

epitheliomatous,  its  origin  can  be  ascertained  o 

The  Treatment  of  a  tumour  of  this  kind  cc  ng  P^ 

which  it  is  never  reproduced,  unless  a  sma^'  .  lU,  and  case* 

left  behind.     So  long  as  these  tumours  ...wed  incisions  m^^^ 

deformity  or  inconvenience,  they  may  .,111  close  conneaon 

But  when  large,  and  more  particular]-  .    .no  they  have  been  me 

should  be  removed.    The  method  ..le,  from  their  mttltilociM|j'^^ 

situation  and  the  thickness  of  thei  c  supposed  to  have  origiDa  *  _  ^ 

.  has  no  connexion  with  any  di^^ni:; 
lurnished  by  an  extremdy  vascdar  ^; 
.y.    The  origin  of  these  is  very  dontrnu 
sometimes  resemble  in  gencTsl  ^^^^^^ 
A  this  kind  was  sent  to  me  by  Henry  v^^^^^ 
jfan  orange,  of  nodulated  app^oe,cxi«  ■ 
the  knee,  where  it  had  been  gradnaBy  i^^^^^.,' 
of  years.    So  close  was  the  resembknoe  ^"^'^" 
the  tumour,  that  the  limb  had  been  condenmed  for   h 
,^ns  who  had  previously  seen  the  case ;  as,  ^jj^^^*^^ ,. 
Fig.  364.-Large  At  jioation,  ptovcd  to  bc  a  sanguineouB  cyst,  as  ite  ^*^^^;- 

'^  as  it  extended  too  deeply  into  the  ham  to  admit  01^.  |, 
;,;ijced  it  by  successive  tappings,  and  then,  laying  it  op«^  j  ^ 
the  cyst  is  d  ■  '^^  from  the  bottom.     When  practicable,  however,  the  cyst  sj-* 
ingitand    '^-^ssect^d  out.  ^^^^ti 

then  sei:^    .  w  cases  have  been  described  as  sanguiferous  or  blood-cy»* 
tion  th      ':^itj  serous  cysts  into  which  an  cuxidmial  hemorrhage  has  fc*^|^  ^ 
never    y^  unless  the  hasmorrhage  be  very  recent,  the  blood  ^  ^  ^ ' 


eith'     /^fii  colour  from  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles.    In  sonie  (^ 
No      ^  from  absorption  of  a  part  of  the  serum.  , ; , , 

B8      ^j  The  term  haematoma  is  more  commonly  applied  to  eysi^  ^"^  ^^.. 
t      iifi-igin  m  an  extravasation  of  blood.    The  changes  that  occur  m*;!^^^^ 
^  blood  have  been  already  described  (p.  296).    In  some  caaes,  as  ^^  | 
^fced  out,  absorption  fails  to  take  place.  The  extravasated  blood  tet«^ 
^e^  of  the  areolar  tissue,  or  fills  a  cavity  formed  by  suboutaneoaBi«w^|^* 
,i  deposit  of  fibrin  first  takes  place,  and  subsequently,  in  consequen*  ^'  j 
in-itation  caused  by  the  tension  of  the  fluid,  an  ill-defined  capsuleof  &rna* " 
is  formed  round  the  extravasation.    The  contamed  blood  beeomes  al''|^^ 
colour  from  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles,  and  finally  the  contents^' 
the  appearance  of  more  or  less  darkly-tinged  scroos  fluid.    Thel«BW^  '  ^ 
the  ear  so  frequently  met  with  as  the  result  of  violence  during  tb«  ^^ 
football,  when  played  according  to  the  Rugby  niles,  is  acystof^"^^' ' 
Similar  cysts  are  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  the  ear  of  lunatics,  sodi^ 
cases  the  cause  is  not  so  evident.    I  have  seen  a  large  hasmatoms  on  ^^ 
of  a  lunatic     The  contents  consisted  of  semi-solid  coagulum. 

Similar  cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  the  arachnoid  as  a  resale  <^^'^^. 
rhage  into  that  cavity.    The  coagulated  blood  in  the  course  of  liiD^  -^^ 
completely  discoloured,  and  forms  a  thin  membrane-like  layer  ofti^ 
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^^  ^-.a  smaU  quantity  of  seroiw  fluid.    There  are  ex- 

'^^c              ^  *^^  ^^  University  College  Museum. 

V^^  %/^        ^''-.  ^^'^^  lately  recorded,  it  has  been  found  that 

^v.         ^^M..      ^V'  ^^^  **  blood-cysts  were  in  reality  soft 


% 


%, 


'^n  broken  down  by  faagmoirhage. 


'%'/*'^^.-^^          ^^^4^  '^^^  "^  which  the  development  of 

^^./^'%  ^^^  ^<i       ^^.  "*^^  merely  an  accidental  complica- 

'^'^.  ''^^^^^  •'^r  ^  or  muliilocular  cysts  met  with  in  the 

.^        '^'la. '^/•.  *^ '  H  In  many  cystic  tumours  solid  growths 

''^^,^  *^  '\^^^  *^^^  *^^  ^^°^  ^^^  *'*^®y  ^*^®  received  the 

V  .-    '"^  •  ^'^s.  ^  growths  are  spoken  of  as  iniraeysik  growths, 

c^,/%i^^  ii  in  the  ovary,  form  the  best  example  of  this 

'^V^'^/^'v.N  ysts  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  wall  and  an  inner 

'^^  ^'  jiium.    Immediately  beneath  the  epithelium  is  a  layer 

:2^^^  om  which  spring  the  iutracystic  growths.  These  assume 

^^  d  papillae  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst ;  they  are 

liar  epithelium.    Wilson  Fox  has  shown  that  secondary  cysta 
by  the  adhesion  of  adjoining  masses  of  this  papillary  growth, 
^  small  closed  spaces  or  daughter-cysts,  which  become  gradually 
by  secretion.     In  some  cases  the  reverse  process  takes  place,  and 
of  the  number  of  cysts  increasing  by  the  formation  of  daughter  cysts, 
oecome  diminished  by  coalescence.    Unilocular  ovarian  cysts  are  sup- 
^  to  be  often  formed  in  this  way.    The  contents  of  these  cysts  vary  from 
d  hV/nid,  as  thin  as  ordinary  blood-serum,  to  a  viscid  fluid.    It  is  sometimea 
t^)loured  from  the  admixture  of  altered  blood.    Chemically  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain met-albumin  and  par-albumin,  and  sometimes  mucin,  from  which  it  is 
assumed  that  the  fluid  is  a  true  secretion,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
epithelial  lining  is  concerned. 

/n  the  proliferous  cysts  of  the  mamma  the  iutracystic  growths  assume  a 
lobulated  or  cauliflower-like  form,  and  in  structure  are  found  rudely  to 
nusemh/e  the  normal  structure  of  the  manmia.  These  growths  may,  according 
t<t  Paget,  cause  by  their  increase  in  size  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  more 
/fuid  contents,  until,  at  last,  their  development  is  arrested  by  the  cyst-wall. 
Tlie  tumour  would  then  merely  resemble  an  ordniary  adenoma  of  the  mamma 
iuiTr>iuided  by  a  distinct  capsule. 

The  cystic  tumours  of  the  ovary,  mamma,  and  testes,  will  be  more  fully 
iascribed  with  the  diseases  of  those  organs. 

{<!.)  Cjwitm  in  Tuinoiirs  form,  not  as  an  essential  part  of  the  growth,  but 
)s  an  accidental  complication.  They  may  arise  from  softening  of  portions  of 
he  groirth,  or  from  haemorrhage  into  its  structure.  As  a  rule  they  are  not 
umionded  by  a  distinct  wall,  but  in  some  simple  tumours  they  seem  to 
ncreasc  by  transudation  of  serum  into  the  cavity,  and  thus  the  aurrounding 
tructurc  niay  be  compressed  so  as  to  resemble  a  limiting  membrane.  Carti- 
i^inooB  tmnoars  occasionally  become  cystic  from  mucous  softening  of  the 

uitrix. 
f  ysts  ill  tamours  will  be  more  fully  descrilied  with  the  growths  in  which 

ley  oocor. 

III.  CoxOKKiTAL  CvsTB  may  lie  divided  into  four  classes,    (^r.)  Those  re- 
ltin{^  firom  inclusion  of  a  [x^rtion  of  the  epiblast  within  the  mesoblast  during 
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The  serous  cysts  met  with  in  the  neck  do  not  belong  to  this  class.  They 
are  cither  congenital  or  formed  by  dilatation  of  pre-existing  spaces  as  the  burse 
about  the  hyoid  bone  or  larynx. 

(&.)  Knmatoma  or  Blood-Cyst. — Under  this  term  have  been  incladed 
four  entirely  different  conditions. 

(1.)  The  true  hlood-ajst  This  is  a  thin  walled  cyst  containing  pure  blood  ; 
if  its  contents  are  withdrawn  by  puncture  it  rapidly  fills  again,  and  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  death  from  haemorrhage  has  followed  incisions  made 
into  them.  They  are  most  common  about  the  neck,  in  close  connexion  with 
the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  or  the  parotid  region  ;  but  they  have  been  met  with 
elsewhere.  Their  origin  is  very  doubtful.  Some,  from,  their  multilocnlar  form 
and  direct  communication  with  the  veins  are  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
naevi.  In  others,  the  cyst  is  single,  and  has  no  connexion  with  any  distinct 
vessel ;  the  blood  seems  in  these  to  be  furnished  by  an  extremely  vascular  cyst- 
wall,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Gay.  The  origin  of  these  is  very  donbtfoL 
These  sanguineous  cysts  may  sometimes  resemble  in  general  appearance 
encephaloid  disease.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  sent  to  me  by  Henry  Bennet — 
a  tumour  of  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  of  nodulated  appearance,  existing  in 
the  leg  of  a  woman  below  the  knee,  where  it  had  been  gradually  increasing  in 
size  for  about  a  couple  of  years.  So  close  was  the  resemblance  to  malignant 
disease  presented  by  the  tumour,  that  the  limb  had  been  condemned  for  ampa- 
tation  by  some  Surgeons  who  had  previously  seen  the  case  ;  as,  however,  the 
growth,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  a  sanguineons  cyst,  as  its  \i*aUs  were  thin 
and  adherent,  and  as  it  extended  too  deeply  into  the  ham  to  admit  of  ready 
removal,  I  reduced  it  by  successive  tappings,  and  then,  laying  it  open,  allowed 
it  to  granulate  from  the  bottom.  When  practicable,  however,  the  cyst  should 
always  be  dissected  out. 

(2.)  Many  cases  have  been  described  as  sanguiferous  or  blood-cysts,  which 
are  in  reality  serous  cysts  into  which  an  accidental  hemorrhage  ha*  taken  pkuf. 
In  these,  unless  the  haemorrhage  be  very  recent,  the  blood  has  andergoof 
changes  in  colour  from  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles.  In  some  cases  it  is 
treacly  from  absorption  of  a  part  of  the  serum. 

(3.)  The  term  haematoma  is  more  commonly  applied  to  cysts  which  hare 
their  origin  in  an  extravasation  of  blood.  The  changes  that  occur  in  extnva- 
sated  blood  have  been  already  described  (p.  296).  In  some  cases,  as  is  there 
pointed  out,  absorption  fails  to  take  place.  The  extravasated  blood  distends  the 
spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue,  or  fills  a  ca^ity  formed  by  subcutaneous  laceration. 
A  deposit  of  fibrin  first  takes  place,  and  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  tension  of  the  fluid,  an  ill-defined  capsule  of  fibrous  tisBDe 
is  formed  round  the  extravasation.  The  contained  blood  becomes  altered  in 
colour  &om  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles,  and  finally  the  contents  aflsnine 
the  appearance  of  more  or  less  darkly-tinged  serous  fluid.  The  hsematoma  of 
the  ear  so  frequently  met  with  as  the  result  of  violence  during  the  game  d 
football,  when  played  according  to  the  Rugby  niles,  is  a  cyst  of  this  kind. 
Similar  cysts  are  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  the  ear  of  lunatics,  and  in  thcsr 
cases  the  cause  is  not  so  evident.  I  have  seen  a  large  hasmatoma  on  each  ear 
of  a  lunatic     The  contents  consisted  of  semi-solid  coagulum. 

Similar  cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  the  arachnoid  as  a  result  of  haHnor- 
rhage  into  that  cavity.  The  coagulated  blood  in  the  course  of  time  beonmei 
completely  discoloured,  and  forms  a  thin  membrane-like  layer  of  tissne  which 
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encloBes  a  cavity  containing  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid.    There  are  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  this  condition  in  ITniverBity  College  Museum. 

(4.)  In  many  cases  which  have  been  lately  recorded,  it  has  been  found  that 
tumours  which  were  described  clinically  as  blood-cysts  were  in  reality  soft 
Mreonnata^  the  structure  of  which  had  been  broken  down  by  haemorrhage. 
(See  Sarcomatous  Blood-cysts.) 

(c.)  Qyvfcio  Tfuaoiirs. — ^These  are  tumours  in  which  the  development  of 
cysts  is  an  essential  of  their  growth,  and  not  merely  an  accidental  complica- 
tion. To  this  class  belong  the  compound  or  muUilocular  cysts  met  with  in  the 
ovary,  the  mamma,  and  the  testicle.  In  many  cystic  tumours  solid  growths 
project  from  the  walls  into  the  cavities,  and  from  this  they  have  received  the 
name  of  p'oliferous  cysts ;  the  growths  are  spoken  of  as  tntracysiic  growths, 
Multilocular  cysts,  as  met  with  in  the  ovary,  form  the  best  example  of  this 
form  of  tumour.  These  cysts  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  wall  and  an  inner 
lining  of  columnar  epithelium.  Immediately  beneath  the  epithelium  is  a  layer 
of  embryonic  tissue,  from  which  spring  the  intracystic  growths.  These  assume 
the  fonn  of  branched  papillce  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst ;  they  are 
covered  by  columnar  epithelium.  Wilson  Fox  has  shown  that  secondary  cysts 
may  be  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  adjoining  masses  of  this  papillary  growth, 
thus  forming  small  closed  spaces  or  daughter-cysts,  which  become  gradually 
distended  by  secretion.  In  some  cases  the  reverse  process  takes  place,  and 
instead  of  the  number  of  cysts  increasing  by  the  formation  of  daughter  cysts, 
they  become  diminished  by  coalescence.  Unilocular  ovarian  cysts  are  sup- 
posed to  be  often  formed  in  this  way.  The  contents  of  these  cysts  vary  from 
a  liquid,  as  thin  as  ordinary  blood-serum,  to  a  viscid  fluid.  It  is  sometimes 
coloured  from  the  admixture  of  altered  blood.  Chemically  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain met-albumin  and  par-albumin,  and  sometimes  mucin,  from  which  it  is 
assumed  that  the  fluid  is  a  true  secretion,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
epithelial  lining  is  concerned. 

In  the  proliferous  cysts  of  the  mamma  the  iutmcvstic  growths  assume  & 
lobulated  or  cauliflower-like  form,  and  in  structure  are  found  rudely  to 
resemble  the  normal  stnicture  of  the  mamma.  These  growths  nuiy,  according 
to  Paget,  cause  by  their  increase  in  size  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  more 
fluid  contents,  until,  at  last,  their  development  is  arrested  by  the  cyst-wall. 
The  tumour  would  then  merely  resemble  an  ordinary  adenoma  of  the  mamma 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  capsule. 

The  cystic  tumours  of  the  ovary,  mamma,  and  testes,  will  be  more  fully 
described  with  t)ie  diseases  of  those  organs. 

(</.)  Cysts  in  Tumoiirs  form,  not  as  an  essential  part  of  the  growth,  but 
as  an  accidental  complication.  They  may  arise  from  softening  of  portions  of 
the  growth,  or  from  htemorrhage  into  its  structure.  As  a  rule  they  are  not 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  wall,  but  in  some  simple  tumours  they  seem  to 
increase  by  transudation  of  serum  into  the  cavity,  and  thus  the  surrounding 
structure  may  be  compressed  so  as  to  resemble  a  limiting  membrane.  Carti- 
laginous tumours  occasicmally  become  cystic  from  mucous  softening  of  the 
matrix. 

Cysts  in  tumours  will  be  more  fully  descrilx^  with  the  growths  in  which 
they  occur. 

III.  CoxoEKiTAr,  CvHT8  mav  be  divided  into  four  classes,  {a.)  Those  re- 
sulting from  inclusion  of  a  i)ortion  of  the  epiblast  within  the  mesoblast  during 
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development :  (fi.")  Those  aTisin<r  from  imperfectly  obliterated  temporuy  f<BUl 
Btructnrca :  (c.)  GyatB  formed  by  the  inclusion  of  a  blighted  orum  wir^in  the 
developing  body  of  the  foetus ;  (rf.)  Cysts  of  doubtfiil  origin. 

(a.)  Oyvts  ariaiag  from  iaolnsioii  of  %  portion  of  tbo  Bp£Ua«t. 
Darmold  OTsts. — It  vrill  be  remembered  thnt  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of 
development  the  germinal  membrane  or  blastoderm  dividea  into  three  layers ; 
from  the  most  superficial  of  these,  or  epiblast,  is  developed  the  cuticniar  cover- 
ing of  the  body,  with  the  baiis  and  glands  of  the  skin  and  the  central  nerroo.* 
system;  fromthedeepestlayer,  or  hypoblast,  arise  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  air- 
passages  and  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  epithelium  of  the  glands  connectt^ 
nith  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  devclop(?d  iixjm  the  middle  layer  or  meso- 


int«-iiiul]l«7Clcn;  H,  Krunbi-urbital  ru 


blast.  The  blastoderm  is  at  first  flat,  but  in  the  process  of  development  it  bermna 
folded  on  itself,  and  thns  encloses  the  abdominal  ca\'ity ;  the  month  and  neck  art 
developed  fix)m  lateral  processes,  the  branchial  arches,  which  cnn'e  downwanl!i 
till  they  meet  in  the  middle  line,  and  between  these  branchial  arches  tic 
fisBores,  the  branchial  clcFls.  The  lateral  parte  of  the  face  are  developed  in 
the  same  way,  while  the  nose  and  middle  parts  above  the  mouth  arise  from  a 
descending  process  proceeding  from  the  frontal  region.  Ry  the  coalescence  <>f 
all  these  the  foce  and  throat  are  formed.  It  is  easily  to  be  andeistood  hnw  in 
this  process  a  portion  of  the  epiblast  may  become  included  and  remain  imbedded 
in  the  tissues  belonging  to  the  deeper  layer.  Should  this  happen,  a  closed  cmt 
will  be  found  lined  iuternally  with  the  strncturea  proper  to  the  skin,  and  tt>[ 
entirely  unconnected  with  it.  These  have  received  the  name  of  dfrtnoH  ry*L: 
They  are  met  with  most  commonly  in  the  subcutaneous  tissne  in  sitoations  in 
which  their  position  can  be  explained  by  the  process  of  inclnsion  abon^  de- 
scribed.   The  accompanying  diagram,  &x)m  a  paper  by  Cusset,  irell  illn«trata 
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the  lines  in  the  face  which  corrcepond  to  the  branchial  clefts,  and  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Tariong  proceesca  from  which  the  fece  is  developed  in  the  fcetns.  It 
\i  in  these  hnea  that  dennoid  cvBts  are  most  commonly  met  ivith.  They  are 
most  often  found  at  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  Here  there  is 
often  an  indentation  in  the  bone  corresponding  to  the  cyst,  and  in  some  caaee 
the  hone  may  Ire  wautin^f,  the  tnmonr  being  in  direct  contact  with  the  mem- 
liranes  of  the  brain,  a  feet  which  it  is  important  to  remember  in  attempting 
ihcir  rcmoral.  They  have  also  been  met  with  at  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  root 
I'f  [he  nose  ;  under  the  tongue  in  the  floor  of  the  month  ;  on  both  sides  of  the 
hv'iid  bone,  and  in  the  line  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  Bterno-maGtoid.  In 
'■iht-r  part«  of  the  subcutaneona  tisane  they  are  very  rare.  ITiey  have  occa- 
t^ionally  been  met  with  on  the  meninges  of  the  brain. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  also  met  with  in  situations  in  which  their  origin  is  not 
io  easily  explained.  Thna 
they  occur  with  some  degree 
"f  frcqnency  in  the  ovary  or 
its  immediate  neighbonrhood 
ud  more  rarely  in  the  testicle. 

The  walls  of  the  superficial 
icrmoid  cysts  present  all  the 
itmctnres  of  true  skin  j  cuticle, 
utis  vera,  papilhe,  sweat* 
rlunds,  sebaceous  follicles,hair- 
ollicles,  aod  hair.  (Fig.  3GG). 
^leir  contents  are  usually 
ather  thinner  than  those  of 
le  ordi  nary  atheromatoos  cyst, 
lough  closely  resembling  them 

I  iippeannce.     Often  a  small     ««-  '^'.r**"  "'  i"'™"'!''  =)"»  (*•  '"•"■■'■ 
ill  of  coiled-np  hair  is  found       t.  ^tA^Mm*. 

adc  the  cavity.  The  con-  ,'i;  Mu^^'il'g'^DiitictivctiHacn'iihiiiiiUiiiuwHi.rht. 
nt«  are  the  accumulated  se- 

vtiooa  of  the  glands  in  the  cyst-wall  mixed  with  desquamated  epithelium. 
The  ovarian  dennoid  cysts  may  closely  resemble  those  of  the  subcutaneous 
(sue,  but  may  attain  to  a  much  greater  size.  In  some  cases  they  have  been 
iiiui  to  contain  teeth,  and  have  then  received  the  name  of  denHfftroia 
nls.  In  some  cases  the  teeth  are  set  in  a  piece  of  bone  resembling  the 
■colar  bone  of  a  jaw. 

I  /'. )  Congenital  Oysta  ariaiBg  in  Imparbotly  Oblitoatcd  Festal 
ruettaemB.—To  this  class  may  be  referred  the  cysts  of  the  spermatic  cord 
lich  arise  from  the  distension  of  a  portion  of  the  processus  vaginalis  t^Btis 
icli  has  remained  nnoblitcratcd,  although  cut  off  from  the  caWty  of  the 
itoneam  above  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  below. 

vitne  fcomours  of  the  testicle  and  some  growths  arising  in  the  neighbour- 
«1  of  the  kidney  which  contained  large  cystslinedwithcolumnarepithelium 
Buppoaed  to  arise  from  the  unoblit«rated  remains  of  the  AVolffian  body  j  and 

ijarovarian  cysts  arising  in  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  have  the 

r. ,  CyMtm  fimwd  by  tha  Inoluion  of  a  BUghtad  Orua  in  tlw 
'alopixsff  Bodj  of  a  Fortu.— Tumours  containing  various  structures 
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suoh  as  bone,  teeth,  cartilage,  &c.,  have  been  ascribed  to  this  cause,  but  the 
evidence  of  their  origin  is  far  from  certain.  They  are  most  common  in  the 
abdomen,  especially  about  the  ovaries,  mesentery,  and  omentum ;  they  have 
also  been  observed  in  connection  with  the  testes,  having  probably  deBoendt.ii 
into  the  scrotum  with  this  gland.  A  very  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  onct 
occurred  at  University  College  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Marshall.  They 
have  also  been  found  in  the  lung,  but  never,  I  believe,  in  connection  with  tht* 
extremities. 

(d.)  Congenital  Cysts  of  Donlitftil  Origin. — A  class  of  congenital  cysts 
has  been  described  under  the  name  of  cystic  hygroma^  the  origin  of  whicii  is 
uncertain.  They  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  neck,  usually  in  firont, 
but  are  also  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Tbcr 
form  also  one  variety  of  the  congenital  sacral  tumours.  They  are  composed  c>f 
a  number  of  thiu-walled  cysts,  sometimes  completely  closed  and  sometimes 
communicating  with  each  other ;  the  separate  cysts  are  held  together  by  areolar 
tissue,  in  some  cases  containing  fat.  The  contents  are  clear  and  serous.  They 
attain  often  a  great  size  in  the  neck  and  sacral  region,  but  in  other  sitoations 
they  are  seldom  very  large.  The  walls  of  the  cysts  are  lined  in  some  cases  wiih 
an  endothelium  like  that  of  the  lymphatics,  and  these  have  been  sapposed  to  K- 
lymphatic  nasvi ;  that  is  to  say,  multilocular  cysts  formed  by  dilatation  of  tb 
lymphatics.  If  their  size  permits  of  it,  they  ciin  be  removed  ;  other  modes  of 
treatment  have  not  proved  successful. 

(5.)  PaarasitiG  Cysts. — Cysts  also  occasionally  come  under  the  care  of  the 
Surgeon  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  presence  of  a  parasite.   The  most  common 
of  these  is  that  known  as  the  hydatid  cyst.    This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  ti:*- 
scolex  of  the  tsenia  echinococcus.    The  parasite  in  this  stage  of  devclopmeo: 
is  cystic  in  form.    It  never  reaches  its  fully  developed  state  in  the  hnman 
body;  the  taenia  (or  tapeworm),  of  which  it  is  the  scolex,  being  known  v* 
exist  only  in  the  dog  and  wolf.     In  the  human  body  it  is  commonly  found  t* 
present  the  following  appearances.    !Mo3t  externally  is  a  cyst-wall  composed  i*f 
the  tissues  of  the  part,  altered  by  the  pressure  of  the  cyst,  and  indniuted  by 
fibroid  growth.      "Within   this  is   the  wall  of  the  cyst,  belonging   to  th** 
parasite.    This  is  often  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  and  is  composed  vi 
a  semi-transparent,  elastic  substance,  not  unlike  the  white  of  a  haid-boiltxi 
plover's  e^g.    It  is  beautifully  laminated  to  the  naked  eye,  and  a  still  finer 
lamination  is  seen  under  the  mici*oscope.      This  cyst  is  spoken  of  as  the 
acephdlocyst.    Sometimes  the  cyst  is  single,  but  irequently  numerous  aeeondanr 
or  daughter  cysts  are  found  in  its  interior.    The  contents  of  the  cyst  consist  <»f 
a  clear  fluid  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  usually  not  over  1007",  and  contain- 
ing either  no  albumen,  or  only  the  fiiintest  possible  trace.    The  chaiacteristic 
tasnia-heads,  as  they  are  called,  are  found  either  adherent  to  the  cyst-WBiL  or 
free  in  the  fluid.    The  head  is  small  and  rounded,  about  yl^m.  in  diameter. 
and  provided  with   four  suckers  and  a  ring  of  booklets.    Frequently  no 
perfect  echinococci  can  be  found,  but  the  booklets,  being  indestructible^  oui 
usually  be  detected.     Hydatid  cysts  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  body. 
They  arc  most  common  in  the  liver,  and  occur  in  other  organs  in  the  foUowinsr 
order  of  frequency : — lungs,  muscles  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  kidneys,  pelvis^ 
nervous  centres,  bones,  and  heart.     They  are  in  rare  cases  found  in  the  eye. 
The  cyst-wall  may  undergo  calciflcation,  and  the  tumour  cease  to  ttoafak  the 
patient.    Occasionally  suppuration  may  occur  round  the  qyst,  and  Ibe  windt 
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may  be  discharged.  A  few  years  ago  I  opened  a  very  large  abscess  in  the 
adductor  region  of  a  young  woman's  thigh,  and  gave  exit  to  nearly  a  pint  of 
pus,  in  which  dozens  of  small  hydatid  cysts  about  the  size  of  gooseberries  were 
floating.  The  diagnosis  of  these  cysts  when  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  or 
muscular  tissues  cannot  be  made  with  certainty,  except  by  withdrawing  some 
of  the  fluid  with  the  aspirator,  and  submitting  it  to  microscopic  and  chemical 
examination.  If  it  be  of  low  specific  gravity  and  free  from  albumen,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  have  come  from  a  true  hydatid  cyst.  The  Treatment  of  these 
cysts,  when  practicable,  is  the  complete  removal  of  the  parasite.  A  few  years 
a<^o  I  successfully  removed  a  hydatid  cyst  of  the  size  of  a  flst  from  the  muscles 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  of  a  young  man.  In  internal  organs,  tapping,  aspira* 
tion,  simple  acupuncture  and  galvanopuncture  have  all  been  successful.  Aspira- 
tion and  acupuncture,  however,  seldom  succeed.  The  only  eflicient  treatment 
is  to  open  the  cyst  and  to  insert  a  drainage-tube.  This  should  be  done  with 
antiseptic  precautions,  otherwise  septic  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  follow  the 
<>I)eration,  and  may  tcrmiuate  fatally. 

n.— TUMOURS  00MP08BD  OF  ONS  07  THX  MODIFIGATIONS  OT  rUZ^T 

DXVXI«OFXD  CONNXOTXVX  TI88UB. 

The  structures  included  under  the  term  "  connective  tissue  and  its  modifica- 
tions,'' are  fat,  fibrous  and  areolar  tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  and  mucous  tissue. 
The  tumours  composed  of  any  of  these  tissues  in  a  state  of  perfect  development 
are  almost  unifonnly  benignant.  Occasionally  enchondroma  assumes  a  malig- 
nant form,  but  it  will  then  be  usually  found  that,  instead  of  being  covered  by 
a  firm  fibrous  membrane  at  the  margin  of  the  growth,  there  is  a  zone  of  em- 
bryonic tissue  which  is  infiltrating  the  surrounding  parts  on  one  side  and 
becoming  developed  into  cartilage  on  the  other.  It  is  from  this  tissue,  pro- 
bably, that  the  system  becomes  infected,  and  not  from  the  fully  developed 
cartilage.  In  the  same  way,  tumours  which  to  the  naked  eye  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  bone  may  assume  all  the  characters  of  malignancy  ;  but  on  micro- 
scopic examination  it  will  l)e  found  that  these  tumours  do  not  grow  as  normal 
bone  does,  either  from  a  fibrous  membrane  (periosteum)  or  from  cartilage,  but 
are  in  fact  ossifying  sarcomata.  These  will  be  described  amongst  the  sarco- 
mata. Again,  there  is  no  absolute  boundary  between  sarcoma  and  fibroma, 
ilany  tumours  composed  almost  entirely  of  spindle-cells  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  fibrous  tissue  between  the  cells.  If  the  fibres  very  much  exceed 
the  cells,  the  growth  would  be  called  a  fibroma  ;  if  the  reverse  a  sarcoma  ;  and 
one  between  the  two  is  often  s])oken  of  as  a  fibro-sarcoma.  As  a  broad  rule, 
it  may  \ye  said  that  the  benignancy  of  the  growth  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  the  development  of  the  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed. 

a.  Fatty  Tumour  or  Ijiponia. — These  tumours  constitute  an  important 
class  of  surgical  diseases,  as  they  occur  very  extensively  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  at  all  ages,  though  they  are  most  commonly  met  with  about  the 
earlier  periods  of  middle  life.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  ap{)ear  to  origi- 
nate without  any  evident  cause  ;  in  other  instances  they  can  be  distinctly 
traced  to  pressure  or  to  some  local  irritation,  as  to  that  of  braces  or  shoulder- 
fitraps  over  the  back  and  shoulders.  In  one  case  I  have  known  the  disease  to 
be  hereditarily  transmitted  to  the  members  of  three  generations  of  a  family. 

Fatty  accumulations  take  place  under  two  forms,  one  diffused,  the  other 
cii'cnmscribed  ;  it  is  the  latter  variety  only  that  is  termed  the  AdipoM  ov 
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Taittr  Tmaumr.  The  diffoeed  form  of  fatty  dcpositiou  occora  in  i 
about  the  chin  or  nates  without  constituting  a  disease,  though  it  mayoccasioa 
mnch  disfigurement.  This  fonu  was  described  hy  Brodie  under  the  name  of 
"  fiitty  outgrowth," 

Fatty  tumours  may  form  in  all  parts  of  the  hody  as  soft,  indolent,  ioelastii- 
doughy  swellings,  sometimes  giving  rise  on  manipalation  to  a  feeling  cloaeiy 
resembling  fiuctnation.    They  grow  very  slowly,  and  are  usually  oval  or  roond 
in  form,  but  fVeqaently  lobulated  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree.    Tbey  occur 
most  frequently  in  the  subcutaneous  fat  about  the  ueck  and  shouldere,  and  are 
occasionally  met  with  between  muscles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  and  of 
serous  membranes  and  of  mucous  canals,  sometimes  in  very  unusual  sitoations. 
where  stich  growths  would  scarcely  be  looked  for.     Thus  i  removed  aome  time 
since  a  lipoma  three  inches  in  length,  and  aa  thick  as  the  thumb,  froxa  under 
the  annuiar  ligament  and  the  palmar  fascia  of  a  yonng  woman.     A  veir 
carious  circumstance  connected  with  these  tumours  is  that  they  occamonally 
shift  their  seat,  slowly  gliding  for  some  distance  from  the  original  spot  on 
which  they  grew ;  thus,  Paget  relates  cases  in  which  fatty  tumours  shifted 
their  position  from  the  groin  to  the  perinceum  or  the  thi^h.     I  have  known 
one  to  descend  from  the  shoulder  to  the  breast.    When  growing  superficially. 
they  sometimes  become  pedunculated.    They  may  attain  a  Inrge  size,  but 
occasion  inconvenience  only  by  their 
pressure  or  bulk  ;  sometimes  they  ■[»- 
pear  in  great  numbers,   upwards  of 
2&0  tumours  of  various  sizes  hs\~inL' 
been  found  in  the  same  individnal: 
and  C.  V.  Lutzau  records  a  c»e  in 
which  they  reached  the  extraordiiuiy 
numlier  of  2,4.10.    They  rarely  ulcer- 
ate or  inflame,  nor  do  they  undetp- 
any  ulterior  changes  of  Btmctiire. 

The  typical   lipoma  is   simply  a 
mass  of  fat,  usually  differin<r  in  strw^ 
ture  in  no  way  from  the  ordinary  wib- 
cutaneous  adipose  tissue  (Fig.  S'tT  . 
bnt    it    is    not    nu common   to    fiml 
cf^'staJlino  deposits  of  the  fatty  acils 
in  the  cells.    It  is  inclosed  in  a  fiu^ 
thin  capsule  of  areolar  tissue,  haTinc 
small  vessels  ramifying  over  ita  sur- 
face.   This  capsule  is  adherent  to  ih-.' 
surrounding  structures,    but    Imi^  v 
connected  with  the  tumour  itself;  so  that,  in  operating  for  the  remonU  of 
these  growtlis,  it  is  important  thoroughly  to  open  the  capsnle  before  auem;*- 
ing  to  remove  the  tumour. 

These  tumours,  which  present  the  least  possible  deviation  from  the  aormftl 
Btmcture  of  the  parts  in  which  they  grow,  are  derived,  from  the  connectiTo 
tissue  by  an  increased  development  of  fat.  They  present  oocasionallr  sum.- 
minor  varieties  of  structure.  Thus  the  fibrous  tissue  may  be  in  exoes^  givin-,' 
rise  to  the  so-called  "  fibrous  lipoma,"  or  the  tumour  may  lie  permeated  bv 
numerous  dilated  vessels,  as  in  the  "  erectile  lipoma  "  or  "  oevo-lipoma,"  Thar 
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conditions  arc,  however,  rare.  Occasionally  macoBB  tissue  maj  be  found  inter- 
mixed with  the  adipose,  forming  the  '' myzo-lipoma."  This  will  be  again 
mentioned  under  myxoma. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  fatty  tumour  is  usually  easy.    It  is  not  adherent  to  the 

miucles  over  which  it  is  lying.    This  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  making  the 

pstient  throw  the  muscles  into  contraction,  when  the  mobility  of  the  tumour 

will  be  found  to  remain  unaltered.    It  is  more  easily  confounded  with  a  sofb 

sarcoma  or  a  chronic  abscess.    The  sarcomata  usually  spring  from  or  early 

become  adherent  to  the  deep  fascia  or  muscles.    On  pinching  up  the  skin  over 

a  fatty  tumour,  it  will  be  found  to  dimple  in  several  places,  although  it  is  quite 

fivcly  moveable  over  the  growth.    This  sign  is  wanting  in  a  sarcoma.    A- 

fatty  tumour  is  distinguished  from  a  cyst  or  chronic  abscess  by  pressing  on  its 

edge,  when  the  solid  tumour  will  be  felt  to  roll  away  from  under  the  finger  ; 

in  a  collection  of  fluid,  the  finger  sinks  through  the  edge  without  the  sensation 

0/ anything  slipping  away  from  beneath  it.    When  the  tumour  is  lobulated, 

tbere  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  nature.    If  any  doubt  should  remain,  it  may 

Ije  punctured  with  a  grooved  needle  or  a  fine  trochar. 

In  the  Treatment  of  fatty  tumours  little  can  be  done  except  extirpation 
ivith  the  knife,  by  which  the  patient  is  speedily  and  effectually  rid  of  the 
lisease.  The  tumour,  being  encapsuled  and  but  loosely  adherent  to  adjacent 
mrts,  readily  turns  out  if  the  capsule  be  freely  opened.  The  opening  of  the 
-apsttle  ia  recognised  by  the  appearance  of  the  smooth  shining  surface  of  the 
nmour  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of 
he  lobnles  fiiequently  found  in  these  tumours  are  left  behind,  as  they  would 
ertainly  serve  as  starting  points  for  new  growths.  The  wound  often  heals  by 
nt  intention.  It  is  true  that  we  have  the  sanction  of  Sir  B.  Brodie's  high 
nthority  for  the  administration  of  the  liquor  potassae  in  some  cases,  under 
hich  treatment  this  eminent  Surgeon  states  that  fatty  tumours  have  occa- 
onally  disappeared. 

L  Tilironia :  Fiteoiui  or  Fibiroid  Tomours,  Desmoid  Tiuiioiirs»  Areolar 
id  Fibro-cellnlar  Tnmoiim. — In  the  healthy  body,  fibrous  tissue  is  found 
;b&r  dense  and  firm  as  in  tendons,  or  loose  and  filamentous  as  in  areolar 
sue,  and  between  these  two  extremes  every  variety  of  density  is  observed. 
healthy  areolar  tissue  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  almost  invariably  present :  the 
lite  fibrous  and  the  yellow  elastic  tissue.  In  tumours  composed  of  fibrous 
me,  similar  variations  in  density  are  found.  Thus  we  have  fibrous  tumours 
(ienssc  in  structure  as  ligaments,  and  others  as  loose  as  areolar  tissue,  but  in 
it  is  extremely  uncommon  to  find  any  yellow  elastic  fibres.  Fibrous  tissue 
L-ra  very  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  tumours  besides  the  true  fibro- 
a.  Thus  the  stroma  of  most  cancers  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  the 
rceUolar  substance  of  a  sarcoma  may  be  abundantly  fibrous,  and  in  a  lipoma 
lobules  of  fat  are  bound  together  by  areolar  tissue.  The  term  fibroma  is, 
over,  applied  only  to  those  tumours  in  which  fibrous  or  areolar  tissue  forms 
ar  ttie  most  abundant  constituent,  and  in  which  the  cells  arc  not  of  an 
ielial  tjpe  and  are  not  arranged  in  definite  groups.  As  before  stated,  no 
[•  line  can  be  drawn  between  fibroma  and  sarcoma,  and  the  term  fibro- 
»ina  is  frequently  applied  to  those  tumours  in  the  border-land  Ijetween  the 
Ki  bromata  may  l)e  divided  into  two  chief  classes  : — 1.  Sofl  fibromata, 
ar  tamours,  and  fibro-cellular  tumours;  2.  Firm  fibromata,  desmoid 
urs,  and  fibroid  tumours. 

3  a  2 
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1.  Soft  FiteoBiata. — These  may  be  diffused  or  circumscribed ;  in  some 
cases  they  are  distinctly  encapsuled.    The  diffused  variety  or  areolar  iumottrs 
are  little  more  than  a  simple  hyperplasia  of  the  subcntaneous  or  Babmncoos 
areolar  tissue.    They  are  represented  by  pendulous  fleshy  growths,  forming 
large  tumours,  commonly  called  Wons,  which  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the 
surface.    They  are  smooth,  pedunculated,  firm  but  somewhat  doughj,   non- 
elastic,  pendulous,  and  movable,  slowly  increasing  without  pain  often  to  a  venr 
great  size.    They  are  thinly  covered  with  skin,  bearing  abundant  papilla?,  and 
sometimes  enlarged  sweat-glands  and  hair-follicles.    Large  vessels  may  nunifr 
on  the  sur&ce,  and  occasionally  the  skin  is  pigmented.    They  are  sometimt-s 
congenital.    In  the  disease  known  as  moUueiim  flbrosnm  these  tomoors 
form  pedunculated  masses  or  rolls,  hanging  from  the  skin  of  the  buttocks, 
thighs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  may  attain  such  a  size  as  serionsly  to 
inconvenience  the  patient  by  their  weight.    These  masses  are  cx>mpnded 
merely  of  connective  tissue,  sometimes  dry  and  tough,  sometimes  oedematoasL 
They  contain  large  blood-vessels,  frequently  of  such  size  as  to  render  remov^ 
of  the  growth  a  most  hazardous  operation.    A  somewhat  similar  condition 
is  seen  in  the  disease  known  as  ZSlopliaiLtiaBia  Arabnm,  in  which  the  skin 
and  areolar  tissue  of  the  affected  part  undergoes  an  enormous  hypertrophy : 
but  the  new  growth  in  this  case  is  not  pedunculated,  and  is  moreover 
distinctly  connected  with  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatk 
vessels  of  the  part.    It  is  in  warm  climates  and  in  the  Hindoo  and  negro  races 
that  this  disease  attains  its  greatest  development     It  attacks  chiefly  th»' 
genitals,  the  hypertrophy  affecting  the  skin  and  areolar  tissue  of  the  scroium 
and  penis  in  the  male,  or  depending  from  the  labia  in  the  female,  and  forming 
an  enormous  mass  fifty,  seventy,  or  even  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight.    The 
remarkable  enlargement  of  the  leg  occurring  in  the  Mauritius  and  some  pans 
of  the  "West  Indies,  and  hence  termed  Barbadoes  leg,  is  an  affection  of  this 
kind.    The  skin  in  these  cases  becomes  dark-coloured,  rough,  and  scaly,  lib/ 
that  of  an  elephant,  whence  the  name  of  the  disease.    It  should  perhi^is  l*c 
classed  rather  with  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system  than  with  tumours 
properly  so  called. 

.  In  the  Treatment  of  these  affections,  pressure  and  iodine  applications  uuy 
be  tried  in  the  earlier  stages,  with  the  ^^ew,  if  possible,  of  checkino:  their 
growth  ;  at  a  later  period  they  must,  if  large,  be  removed  by  operatic  >iu 
though  this  procedure  is  at  times  an  extremely  severe  one,  owing  to  tht-ir 
great  size. 

Tumours  of  the  circumscribed  variety ,  described  by  Paget  as  fibro-ccllular, 
are  not  of  common  occurrence  ;  and  when  met  with  they  are  most  freqnen:!; 
found  in  the  scrotum,  the  labium,  the  deep  muscular  interspaces  of  the  thi<rii 
or  axilla,  and  on  the  scalp,  in  which  situation  they  may  form  large  mask's 
attaining  sometimes  to  a  weight  of  many  pounds.  When  seated  in  the  suit- 
cutaneous  tissue  these  tumours  may  become  pedmiculated,  as  in  the  aax»npanr- 
ing  figure  (368),  which  represents  a  tumour  of  this  kind  which  I  renM)\(>i 
from  the  side  of  a  woman.  I  have  removed  one  weighing  nearly  four  ptimuli 
from  the  axilla  of  a  woman,  where  it  lay  between  the  sen-atus  magnns  and  the 
ribs,  forming  a  tumour  of  great  size.  When  they  occur  about  the  Bm»tiim 
and  labium,  these  tumours  must  not  be  confounded  with  elephantiasis  of  thtse 
X>art8,  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  being  limited  and  circum- 
scribed masses,  and  not  mere  outgrowths.    Paget  ul)serves  that,  when  occnrriiu: 
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abont  the  genital  oi^aus,  tlicy  are  found  in  joung  women  and  in  old  men. 
They  occur  only  in  udnlte  who  otherwiso  are  in  good  lieaitU,  and  grow 
qnickly,  forming  soft,  clastic,  rounded,  and  smooth  tumours ;  they  arc  not 
utteaded  by  any  pain.    Afler  i-cmovul  they  are  found  to  possess  a  thin  capsule, 
(0  be  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  Jufillratcd  serous  fluid,  which  may  be 
squeezed  out  abundantly,  and  coHgulates  on  stand- 
ing.   This  fluid  may  be  bo  abundaut  as  to  girc  rise 
to  distinct  fluctuation.     Thus,  a  few  years  ago,  I 
reinosed  a  soft  fibroma  from  atuoiigst  the  short   , 
inii£clcB  of  the  thumb,  wbicli  bad  been  previously 
treated  unsucccsafuily  by  puncture,  under  the  im- 
presnion  that  it  was  cystic  in  nature. 

Under  the  microscope  these  tumont*  display  a 
beautifully  delicate  network  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
UTsnged  in  undulating  filaments  and  fibrous  bands, 
in  the  midst  of  \\'hich  steilate,  spindle-shaped,  oval 
jt  round  cells  arc  found.  These  cells  are  similar 
:o  those  normally  found  in  fully  developed  or 
?Tiiwing  fibrous  tissue.  They  vary  in  abundance, 
«it  never  exceed  the  fibrous  tissue  in  amount. 
The  cells  are  rendered  more  apparent  by  the 
iddition  of  acetic  acid.    These  tumours  sometimes 

ippear  to  grow  rapidly,  when,  in  reality,  the  "g- 3cs.-P|,uMou.  Fiw«uuUr 
Qcreai^  in  size  is  duo  to  a  rapid  increase  of  the 

laid,  and  not  to  a  new  deposit  of  a  solid  character  in  the  tumour.  As  these 
□mours  arc  perfectly  innocent,  no  hesitation  need  be  entertained  about  their 
tmovaL 

■J.  Firm  FiliTOBWta — Fibroid  or  Donnoid  Tuaouri. — These  tumours 

re  met  with  in  various  situations,  the  most  common  of  which  are  the  bones  and 

criostcum,  the  mamma,  the  subcutaucous  connective  tissne,  and  in  connection 

■ith  nerves.     In  the  uterus,  "  fibroid  "  tumours  are  eioeedingly  common,  but 

I  this  situation  they  contain  not  only  fibrous  tissue,  but  also  a  variable 

momtt  of  non-striated  muscular  fibre.     Amongst  the  best  known  examples 

r  firm  fibromata  may  be  enumerated,  the  simple  or  fibrous  epulis,  the  fibrous 

mionrs  of  the  antrum  or  lower  jaw,  the  fibrous  polypus  of  the  nose,  the 

rdiuary  or  folse  neuroma,  aud  the  painful  snbcutaneons  tubercle.     Fibrous 

uurs  are  seen  also  in  the  neck,  cKpccially  in  the  parotid  region.     In  shape 

c  ttuuuurs  arc  irregularly  oval  or  rounded ;  they  are  smooth,  ))ainle8s, 

,     except    when  growing    from   bone,    freely    movable ;    they   increase 

ly,   l)uC  may  attain  an  enormous  size,  equal  to  that  of  a  cocoa-nnt  or 

ater-raelon.     Listen  removed  one  from  the  neck,  which  is  at  present  in  the 

UBeiun  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that  weighed  twelve  pounds ;  they  have, 

•wever,  been  found  weighing  as  mnch  as  se^'enty  pounds.     They  are  almost 

variably  single  ;  tbey  are  excessively  firm  and  hard,  but  yield  slightly  on 

-cfiourc,  ill  this  differing  from  Ixmy  tumonra.    When  cut  into,  they  present 

wbitti  glistening  fibrous  structure,  often  showing,  to  the  naked  eye,  bundles 

iiitorlacing  fibres.      .Sometimes   the  fibres   show  a  concentric  arrangc- 

.-iit  (  Fig.  Sii'J) :  an  api)eBrance  which,  according  to  Billroth,  is  due  to  the 

frous  formation  taking  place  around  nerves  and  vessels.     Ou  microscopic 
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examination,  pnre  fibromata  are  found  to  be  composed  of  iaterlacing  bandks 
of  white  fibroQB  tiuue,  scattered  amongEt  which  are  cells,  few  in  nnmher. 
and  spindle-shaped,  stellate,  or  oval  in  form  (Fig.  H70).  These  are  often 
Tendered  apparent  only  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  In  most  cases  tfae 
vessels  are  not  abundant,  but  fretjuentlj  these  tumours  can  be  sbon-n  by  in- 
jection to  be  very  vascular.  Sometimea  coarse  cavernous  spaces  may  I* 
fonnd.  The  vessels  are  intimately  adherent  to  tbe  fibrons  stmctnre  of  tlie 
tnmour,  and  consequently,  being  miable  to  contract  or  retract,  they  poor  ont 
enormous  quantities  i)f  blood  if  opened  by  wound  or  ulceration.  This  it 
especially  the  case  in  those  tibrons  tumours  which  grow  from  the  bones  of  the 
head  or  lUcc,  as  in  the  fibrous  polypi  growing  from  the  body  of  the  ^benoid 


bone.  Kfemorrhage  is  moreover  often  a  marked  symptom  of  fibroid  tnmoors 
of  the  uterus. 

Fibromata  form  most  commonly  about  middle  life,  and  may  reouig 
stationary  for  years,  and  this  is  the  condition  in  which  they  are  often  pre- 
sented to  the  Surgeon.  They  may,  however,  snfier  ^'arioufl  chan^ia. 
They  may  undergo  disintei^tion,  becoming  oedematous,  and  softening  in  the 
centre,  or  at  various  points  of  the  circumference  ;  they  then  break  down  into 
a  semi-fluid  muss,  the  integumento  covering  them  inflame  and  slongih.  and 
unhealthy  pus,  mixed  with  disorganiiicd  portions  of  the  tumour,  is  ponred 
out,  leaving  a  large  and  sloughy  chasm,  from  which  fungating  growths  mar 
sprout,  readily  bleeding  on  the  slightest  toucb,  and  giving  the  sore  a  malig- 
nant appearance ;  the  patient  eventually  falling  into  a  cachectic  ccnditioB. 
and  becoming  exhausted  by  the  bsemorrha^e  and  dischar^.  In  other  casn 
these  tumours  may  calcify,  or  more  rarely  undergo  trae  ossification.  In  nre 
cases  the  central  jarta  of  these  tumours  may  undei^  a  process  of  soft^iin^, 
so  as  to  form  lai^  cysts  containing  fluids  of  various  shades  of  ooloor.  I^m 
relates  tlie  case  of  a  very  large  cyst  of  this  kind  formed  by  the  hollowing  oB 
of  a  fibroid  tomonr  of  the  ut«rus,  which  was  tapped  by  mistake  for  ovariao 
dropsy. 

8ome  of  the  forma  of  fibroma  require  further  mention  here,  thoogfa  tbtr 
will  be  again  mentioned  under  the  diseases  of  the  oi^ns  in  which  tiuj  occar. 
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Fibroiiuita  of  Bona. — These  may  grow  from  the  centre  of  the  bone,  as  is 
not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  lower  jaw,  or  from  beneath  the  periosteum.  The 
diagnosis  between  these  latter  and  the  firmer  varieties  of  sarcoma  can  be  made 
only  after  removal.  Yirchow  lays  great  stress  apon  the  fact  that  periosteal 
fibromata  do  not  penetrate  into  the  structure  of  the  bone,  or  show  any  ten- 
dency to  infiltrate  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
the  sarcomata. 

FiteoBiata  of  Vorres. — These  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  neuromata, 

aithoagh  this  term  would  be  more  properly  limited  to  those  tumours  in  which 

newly-formed  nerve-filaments  are  found.    They  form  rounded  tumours,  over 

which  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  are  stretched  ;    they  are  frequently  multiple, 

sometimes  extremely  numerous,  very  hard  and  dense,  and  dmost  invari^ly 

painless,  and  not  affecting  the  function  of  the  nerve  upon  which  they  grow. 

They  are  more  movable  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  course  of  the  nerve 

upon  which  they  are  seated  than  in  any  other,  when  the  limb  is  put  in  such  a 

p<jsition  as  to  tighten  the  nerve  ;  a  symptom  which  is  of  some  importance  in 

their  diagnosi& 

Kliromata  of  OlaacUi  are  rare,  being  ahnost  confined  to  the  mamma. 

Pttinftal  Bubcutaiieoiui  Tub«rol6  is  a  peculiar  form  of  fibroma,  found 

\)cnea,th  the  skin,  usually  of  one  of  the  extremities,  but  very  rarely  of  the  trunk. 

It  is  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  so  small  afi  scarcely  to 

laose  a  prominence  on  the  surface,  yet  it  gives  rise  to  pain  of  the  most  intense 

ind  agonizing  character,  usually  called  forth  by  some  slight  touch  or  pressure, 

md  then  lasting  perhaps  for  an  hour  or  more.    These  tumours  are  not  neuro- 

aata  ;  at  any  rate,  no  connection  has  as  yet  been  traced  between  them  and 

lerve-filaments.     They  are  by    far    more   frequent    in    females  than   in 

lales. 

Fibroid  Tumour  of  the  Vtonui. — These  tumours,  as  before  stated,  are 
ot  pure  fibromata.  In  addition  to  the  fibrous  tissue,  such  as  is  found  in  pure 
bromata,  they  present  numerous  long  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  were  shown 
Y  Virchow  to  be  involuntary  muscular  fibre  cells,  and  consequently  these 
imooTB  arc  classed  by  many  writers  under  '^  myomata  "  or  '^  myo-fibromata." 
I  the  tumours  of  old  women  these  muscle-cells  frequently  undergo  atrophy, 
vl  the  tumour  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pure  fibroma.  Fibroid 
imours  of  the  uterus  project  either  into  the  cavity  of  the  oi^an,  forming 
;<crine  polypi,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  They  are  liable  to  softening 
id  ulceration,  accompanied  by  much  haemorrhage  when  they  assume  the  poly- 
nd  form.  Under  any  circumstances  they  frequently  calcify,  and  occasionally, 
above  stated,  soften,  forming  enormous  cysts.  ^Somewhat  analogous  tumours 
*i  found  in  the  prostate  gland  in  the  male. 

The  yyeatment  of  fibromata  is  in  a  great  measure  palliative  ;  but  when 
'V  are  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  removal,  as  in  the  neck,  lower  jaw, 
tmm,  mamma,  or  sul)cutaneou8  tissue,  they  should  always  be  extirpated. 
Tumours  closely  resembling  fibromata  in  naked  eye  appearance  and  con- 
c^'ncc,  have  l)een  known  to  recur  after  removal  with  much  tendency  to 
•ijnUioih,  sloughing,  and  haemorrhage.  They  may  even  give  rise  to  secon- 
ry  ilepoeits  in  internal  organs.  These  tumours  will  always  be  found  on 
crofoopic  examination  to  present  the  signs  of  one  of  the  forms  of  sarcoma 
I  »e  described  hereafter.  Pure  fibromata  are  invariably  benignant, 
r.   gaaelioadroam  —  Clumdroaia — Cartilaginous     Tuaoozs. — These 
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tamonra  fonn  an    exceedingly  interesting  group,   being  of   compantitelr 
freqaeut  occurrence,  and  Bometimes  asaiiniiiig  a  Inrge  size. 

In  structure,  a  chondroma  closely  resembles  normal  hyaline  cartila^n? 
(Pig.  371).  The  cells  vary  much  in  size  and  shape.  In  the  most  typical  form 
they  are  targe  (^^^  to  ^^^  inch),  roand,  oval  or  polygonal  in  shape,  contain  a 
single  large  nucleus  and  nucleolns,  and  aro  sometimes  inclosed  in  a  capsule  M  in 
normal  cartilage.  Occasionally  the  cells  are  found  to  be  irregular  in  shape  and 


cnch'UKlnima  "t  tlio  femur.  nlinwH  thf  nrlrty  in  •liiiiir  or  ttiv  rrlla  iiid  «i]>mli4.  At  Uir  l.»>r  ,..- 
ali-IHutiiinli  taklnurliice  lii^ilvliiit  lint  tliviuitrliiiul  then  Uie  ci'lli.  Fig.  »7:^— Fn>Bi  uicorl>.«<ln.i  i 
uT  Um  ttnger ;  uuUix  taliitly  Bluillnleii. 

branched,  the  processes  of  one  cell  communicating  with  those  of  another,  as 
in  a  myxoma.  This  form  resembles  the  cartilage  normally  found  only  in  tb- 
cuttle-fish.  The  matrix  may  be  hyaline,  as  in  normal  fcetal  or  articular  car- 
tilage, or  contain  a  few  fibres.  It  varies  ranch  in  density,  occasionally  bein.' 
so  soft  as  to  give  the  tumour  a  false  sense  of  fluctuation.  This  softness  i- 
usually  found  in  the  more  rapidly  growing  varieties.  The  tumour  may  consir. 
of  a  single  mass  of  cartilage,  or  may  be  composed  of  innnmerable  lobules. 
lK)niid  together  by  vascular  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  this  ^'ascnlarity  tiiat 
often  forms  the  most  striking  difference  l)ctween  normal  cartilage  and  cncb<*:>- 
droma.  Its  surface  may  be  covered  by  a  distinct  fibrons  hiyer,  sharply  Hmitii  i, 
it  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  or  the  mass  of  cartilage  may  be  surronnd-.'i 
by  a  vascular  zone  of  embryonic  tissue,  soractimes  conipaied  of  round.  an<] 
sometimes  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  may  infiltrate  and  invade  the  sur- 
rounding structures.  It  is  this  variety,  which  is  more  properly  claraed  as  x 
chondro-sarcoma,  that  assumes  tlie  characters  of  malignancy.  Enchniidrumat^ 
are  liable  to  various  secondary  changes.  Thus  they  may  nndciKO  tnie  <e!ifi- 
cation.  The  ordinary  pedunculated  or  spongy  exostosis  is  usually  found  U<  U 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  cartilage,  so  that  it  might  be  spoken  of  as  an 
ossifying  chondroma.  Calcification  is  a  far  more  common  change  Chan  trvt 
ossification  (Fig.  871).  Not  unfreqnently  mucous  softening  takes  |dacc  in 
the  matrix.  The  cells  in  this  condition  float  Itcc  in  the  flnid,  and  nnder^> 
degeneration,  becoming  filled  with  large  globules  of  fat.  This  mucous  softenin^' 
may  be  so  extensive  as  to  give  the  once  solid  timioiir  the  appearance  of  a  thick- 
walled  cyst.  In  a  case  of  a  very  large  enchondroma  of  the  rilia  under  mj 
care  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  enabled  to  make  the  diagnosis  by  microscopic  ri- 
amination  of  a  small  quantity  of  snch  flnid,  removed  by  mcana  of  the  aspinunr. 
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Cartilage  ma,j  be  found  also  mixed  inonetamoiirintih  other  strnctai'ea.  Thus 
the  cartilaginoas  tunioure  of  the  parotid  region  are  seldom,  if  ever,  pure,  but 
coQtain  mingled  toother  the  structures  of  myxoma,  adenoma,  and  enchon- 
droma.  Enchondroma  and  sarcoma  are  not  infrequently  found  as  constituents 
of  the  some  tumour.  Encephaloid  cancer  and  enchondroma  have  also  been 
found  combined  iu  the  testis. 

Cartil^inous  tumonrs  when  composed  of  pure  cartilage  are  alxrays  benign  ; 
when  mixed  with  embry ouic  tissue,  as  in  the  chondro-sarcoma,  they  frequently 
ran  a  mnlignaut  course.  The  simple  chondroma  occurs  oa  a  hard  or  slightly 
elastic  tumour,  ovoid  or  round  in  form,  sometimes  smooth  on  the  surface  but 
more  often  lobulated,  and  of  small  or  moderate  size,  seldom  exceeding  tliat  of 
an  orange,  and  growing  slowly  without  pain.  The  choudro-sarcoma  grows 
rapidly,  often  attaining  an  enormous  size  in  a  f^w  months,  and  giving  rise  to 
secondary  growths  in  internal  organs. 

When  cartilaginong  tamoura  attain  a  lai^  size  and  soften  as  al)ovc  de- 
scribed, the  skin  covering  them  may  become  duskily  inflamed,  eventually 
slough,  and  form  figtulons  openings,  through  which  a  thin,  jelly-like  matter  is 
discharged. 

LoeaiHy. — Most  fi^uently  enchondroma  occiu^  in  connection  with  some 
bone.     It  is  most  frequent  in  the  metacarpus  and  phalanges  of  tlic  Sngcrs 


V\g.  ^Ta.— Utrs  EDcbundruiivi  <if  ItvIh  nngrr.  Fig.  S74.~Oiillti>rj'  Enchondn^ULitii  i>r  Fln^nir. 

(Figs.  373,  :(74).  It  is  rare,  in  this  sitnation,  to  find  only  one  bone  or  phalanx 
affected :  the  tumours  are  aUuost  invariably  multiple.  They  form  hard  or 
elastic  rounded  knobs,  seldom  Urger  than  a  walnut  or  a  pigeon's  egg.  I^arge 
chondromata  are  must  commonly  met  with  in  or  upon  the  head  of  the  tibia  ou 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  forming  in  these  situations  rapidly  increasing  growths 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Chondromata  are  found  also  on  the  ribs  and  hones 
of  the  pelvis,  in  the  intermuscular  spaces  of  the  neck,  thigh,  and  teg,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  and  occasionally  in  glands ;  hut  iu  this  last 
siLuation  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  pure,  being  mixed  with  myxoma,  adenoma, 
or  sarcoma,  and  when  iu  the  teslicle,  occasionally  with  carcinoma.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  lliut  chondromata  never  arise  in  connection  with  pre-existing 
cartilage.  When  connected  with  the  bones,  chondroma  may  spring  from  the 
perioHtoura,  gradually  enveloping,  absorbing,  and  eventually  destroying,  the 
osseous  structures.  Chough  at  first  not  incorporated  with  tbem.  It  has  then 
been  distinguished  as  "perichondroma."  This  is  its  usual  mode  of  origin 
when  occorriug  in  the  femur  or  tibia  ;  bat  when  scaUd  on  the  short  bones, 
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especially  on  the  metacarpus  and  phalanges,  it  commonly  springs  from  the 
medullary  canal,  which  becomes  expanded  by  gradual  absorption  of  the  com- 
pact  tissue,  with  a  constant  growth  of  new  bone  beneath  the  periosteom. 
Thus  the  tumour  remains  long  covered  by  a  thin  shell  of  bone.  FiiiaIIt 
the  growth  perforates  its  bony  covering  at  one  side,  and  then  advances  moR 
rapidly  in  that  direction.  These  tumours  occur  in  childhood  or  yoang  adnit 
life.  They  never  assume  a  malignant  form,  nor  do  they  ossify.  Calcificad*  >d 
is  common,  and  mucous  softening  occasionally,  but  rarely,  takes  place  in  their 
interior,  leading  to  ulceration  of  the  skin. 

The  Treattnent  consists  either  in  excision  of  the  tumour,  or  in  ampatati<Hi  iif 
the  affected  part.  Excision  may  be  practised  when  the  tumour  is  seated  in  the 
parotid  region,  or  otherwise  unconnected  with  bone.  When  forming  part  tif 
the  osseous  structures,  it  cannot  well  be  got  rid  of  without  the  remoYiil  lir 
amputation  of  the  bone  that  it  implicates.  When  it  occurs  in  the  hand* 
removal  of  the  affected  fingers  and  metacarpal  bones,  to  an  extent  proportioKK-d 
to  the  amount  of  the  disease,  will  be  required  ;  but  it  should  be  remembensd 
that  in  this  situation  enchondromata  are  always  perfectly  innocent,  and  con- 
sequently the  operation  should  not  be  performed  if  the  finger  be  useful  to  the 
patient,  unless  he  is  mlling  to  sacrifice  an  useful  finger  to  get  rid  of  an  unsigfatlj 
deformity. 

In  Fig.  30  may  be  seen  the  kind  of  hand  left  after  operation  in  the  ca« 
from  which  Fig.  373  was  taken.  If,  in  these  circumstances,  excision  of  the 
tumour  only  be  attempted,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  mass  cannot  lie 
i-emoved,  and  that  it  rapidly  grows  again  ;  or  that  the  wound  formed  by  the 
operation  remains  fistulous  and  open. 

Removal  of  a  pure  chondroma  is  followed  by  a  permanent  cure.  The  mixed 
cartilaginous  tumours,  as  chondro-sarcoma  or  adeno-sarcoma,  sometimes  letnni 
after  removal,  both  locally  and  in  internal  organs. 

{d)  Osteoma.  Zzostoaui.  Bony  Tfumonr. — In  order  to  render  the 
review  of  the  different  varieties  of  tumour  complete,  it  will  be  necessarr  brietij 
to  mention  the  osteomata  in  this  place,  though  their  clinicsd  characters  will  l«r 
more  fully  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  the  Diseases  of  Bones.  In  the  fin; 
place,  it  is  necessary  accurately  to  distinguish  mere  calcification  firom  the 
formation  of  true  bone.  The  fonner  is  extremely  common,  the  latter  8i>mi>- 
what  rare.  Bone  appears  in  tumours  under  four  chief  conditions  ;  1st,  as  the 
result  of  the  ossification  of  a  fibroma ;  2nd,  of  a  sarcoma ;  8rd,  of  an  enchon* 
droma ;  and  4th,  as  a  special  growth  covered  with  a  firm  layer  of  pcriosteoiiL 
Bone  has  been  described  as  occurring  also  in  connection  with  carcinoma  ;  bo: 
this  assertion  has  not  been  confirmed  since  the  separation  of  cancers  and  mi- 
comas.  Only  the  last  two  forms  mentioned  above  are  usnally  spoken  of  » 
bony  tumours  or  exostoses.  They  differ  essentially  from  each  other  in  thtr 
seat  and  consistence,  as  well  as  in  their  mode  of  growth.  Those  develofUK: 
from  cartilage  or  spongy  exostoses,  are  situated  almost  invariably  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  an  epiphysis,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  start  into  growth  afw 
the  twenty-fourth  year ;  those  developing  from  a  fibrous  periosteal  coverioL'. 
ivory  exostoses,  are  of  extreme  and  remarkable  density,  and  arc  nsoaUy  nmtcc 
on  flat  bones,  such  as  those  of  the  head,  face,  scapula,  and  pelvis.  Both  th«« 
growths  closely  resemble  normal  bone  in  structure,  the  spongy  exostosis  exartk 
agreeing  with  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  extremity  of  a  long  l)one.  and  tbr 
ivoiy  or  hard  exostosis  corresponding  to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal. 
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the  lover  jaw,  or  the  compact  tiagnc  of  a  loug  bone.  Bc^h  forms  arc  invariably 
iiOQ>malignaDt. 

Sponyy  Erotioafa,  sometimes  called  pcdnncnlated  or  canliflower  exoetoeea, 
from  their  shape,  are  most  common  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hnmerus  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  femnr  (Fig.  37ili),  and  on 
the  ungual  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  If  observed 
during  the  stt^c  of  growth,  they  are  found  to  be 
covered  by  a  perfectly  developed  hyaline  cartilage, 
which  apparently  grows  from  the  perichondrium 
<;ovcring  it,  and  quickly  undergoes  ossificatJou  at 
it«  deep  surface.     If  the  tumour  be  observed  when  a 

all  growth  has  ceased,  it  will  be  found  to  be  com- 
pletely bony,  being  composed  of  a  pedunculated 
mass  of  cancellous  tissue,  covered  thinly  by  a  layer 
of  compact  bone.  The  cancellous  tissue  of  the 
tumour  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  bone  upon 
which  it  grows,  [the  compact  tissne  of  the  shaft  B 

being  absorbed  beneath   the  base  of  the  tumour.     ,J^';|j'',^'~,'!?'°J.*"'""'  """' 
Sometimes  these  tumours  are  hereditaiy  and  mul-       .\.  f-rmiif,nmrufBi«r. 
tiplc.    They  scarcely  ever  reach  a  great  size,  and  s"!it^lM.     "       '"* 

probably  cease  to  grow  if  they  become  completely  ";  u^"uf  "Jjl'^t  o«iiic«- 
oseified.  _"!','';      . 

,  -  '•  Wrll-romwd  ipDiigy  bout, 

Ivorii    hxoilotei.  —  These    tumours   form    fiat         ^-  ftmooruut. 
rounded  elevations,  usually  seated  about  the  bones    iovm  pmiwitioiia  ohii-ii  tiw  n- 
of  the  skull  or  face.     They  are  covered  with  a    iiijiy"i«ir'i.p'un"»nuiiiJr.*  *"'"""'' 
fibroaa  membrane  and   are  of  intense  hardness. 

Occasionally  they  are  multiple  and  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  when 
Heated  on  the  facial  bones  distort  the  features  horribly,  and  at  last  after  years 
of  BOfTcring  possibly  cause  death  by  pressure  on  the  brain. 

(e.)  KyxOBUi.  Xnooiu  Tnmonr.— These  tumours  are  classed  by  some 
writers  ander  sarcomata,  as  the  tissue  of  which  they  aiv  composed  closely 
resembles  the  rudimentary  fat  of  the  fcetus.  In  the  adult,  the  vitreous  body 
of  the  eye  is  the  only  part  in  which  mucous  tissue  is  normally  found.  Many 
tumours  formerly  described  as  colloid  cancer  belong  properly  to  this  class. 
llyxomata  usnally  form  round,  oval,  or  loliulatcd  masses,  distinctly  surrounded 
liy  a  loose  capsule  of  connective  tiseno.  They  arc  tense,  elastic,  and  gelatinous, 
frequently  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  fluctuation  so  distinct  as  to  lead  to  their 
being  mistaken  for  cysts.  They  are  usually  of  slow  growth.  On  section  they 
are  funnd  to  be  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  sometimes  stained  by  hfemorrhagce, 
or  they  may  present  an  uniform  yellowish  tint.  The  most  marked  peculiarity 
they  present  on  section  is  in  the  fluid  which  flows  from  the  cut  surface.  This 
is  ahnndant,  glairy,  and  tenacious,  having  the  appearance  of  thick  gum-water. 
On  chemical  examination  it  is  fonnd  to  contain  mucus ;  niicrosi'opic  examina- 
tion shows  (Fig.  .176)  in  the  purest  forms  of  myxoma  a  beautiful  network 
composed  of  large  stellate  or  branched  cells,  the  processes  of  which  freely  com- 
municate with  one  another.  These  cells  are  embedded  in  an  almost  homo- 
geneous intcrcellnlar  snbstance,  in  which  vessels  can  be  clearly  seen  to  ramify. 
It  is  seldom,  however,  that  this  structure  is  found  so  pure  as  this.  In  addition 
to  the  Etetlatc  cells,  nnmerona  Fmalt  round  cells  (Fig.  tI77)  arc  usuatly  present, 
and  the  intercellular  substance  is  in  most  cases  travetscd  by  delicate  bundles  of 
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fibrous  tissue,  sometimes  containing  jellow  elastic  fibres.  The  stellate  celb 
may  be  smaller  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  The  peculiar  feature  of  tht 
growth  is  the  mucous  intercellular  substance,  aud  without  this  being  prescui 
no  tumour  should  be  called  a  myxoma.  Frequently,_ti68ue  agreeing  in  all 
respects  with  that  of  n  pure  myxoma  is  Ibnnd  mixed  with  tliat  of  earooma. 
encbondroma,  or  adenoma.    These  tumours  are  spoken  of  as  myxo-saruumata. 


Ig.  S7IJ.— M>^r^^la,  fromnlnTBO  tumour  In  tlie  Fig.  S77.-lln«iiiji  Vi-hyat  e*  5c— ■  C- 

■liln  nr  tbe  laek  (IM  rUuin.).     It  will  be  .lliim.).    The  round  wlU  lan  In  •  - 


myio-chondromata,  &c.  Myxo-chondroma,  frequently  containing  portions  ■■f 
adenoma,  forms  the  ordinary  parotid  tumour.  Occasionally  a  develofnuent  t>f 
true  fat-cells  may  take  place  in  the  central  parts  of  a  myxoma,  thus  indicatin.'. 
as  Tirchow  thinks,  the  relation  of  these  tumours  to  embryonic  fat,  A  fc. 
years  ago  I  saw  in  consultation  a  case  of  an  enormous  abdominal  tumour,  vhi< '. 
proved  on  examination  after  deatli  to  be  a  piirc  myxoma,  weighing  at  least  thirty 
pounds,  the  central  pnrts  of  which  contained  an  abundance  of  true  adipi'<<' 
tissue.  Such  tumonrs  as  these  have  been  spoken  of  as  myxo-lipomata.  I 
have  since  seen  a  similar  abdominal  tumour  in  a  yonng  man.  After  death  ii 
was  found  to  be  composed  almost  entirety  of  pure  myxoma-tissue.  A  f.n 
small  nodules  of  spindle-celled  tissue  were  found  in  it,  but  no  fat.  UyxomA:^ 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.  When  superficial  they  often  assiuiK  ■• 
polypoid  form,  as  in  the  ordinary  mucous  polj-pns  of  tiie  noae.  ilyi.>- 
maCa  arc  not  unfrequent  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  tiem:« 
they  form  one  ^'uricty  of  false  neuroma,  and  they  are  occasionally  met  triii. 
in  glands.  ^lyxomata  are  usually  uon-moligiiaiit,  but  occasionally  tbt-; 
recur  locally  after  rcmoTal.  If  left  untreated,  they  may  cause  death  bj  nkcn- 
tion  of  the  skin  taking  place  over  them,  leading  to  sloughing  of  the  tomiM: 
with  profuse  hcemorrhagc  and  foni  discliai^.  Occasionally  they  may  pn'r- 
fatal  from  pressure  on  important  organs,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  abdomiii- 
tumour  above  mentioned.  The  Treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  i. 
growth  whenever  an  operation  is  possible. 


A.  Xyoma.  XnMnlar  Tonunir. — Tliese  tumours  are  uf  two  claascs;  Ui->3c 
cuntaioiug  striated  and  those  containing  non-striated  muscular  fibre.     Striattxi 
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muscular  fibre  has,  at  present,  been  found  only  in  a  few  congenital  tnmours, 
chfeflj  in  lai^e  growths  in  or  near  the  kidney,  in  which  it  is  mixed  with 
spindle-celled  sarcoma  and  cysts  lined  with  epithelium.  Non-striated  muscular 
fibre  is  found  in  abundance,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the  so-called  fibroid 
tumours  of  the  uterus  (see  p.  983),  and  of  the  prostate,  but  it  is  always 
associated  with  large  quantities  of  fibrous  tissue,  so  that  the  tumour  is  more 
properly  spoken  of  as  a  myo-fibroma.  The  older  tumours  are  found  to  be 
composed  almost  entirely  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  muscular  fibre-cells  having 
undergone  atrophy.  Pure  myomata  have,  in  very  rare  cases,  been  found  in 
connection  with  the  oesophagus.  Fagge  has  recorded  an  interesting  case  of 
tliiB,  which  was  accidentally  discovered  after  death,  at  Guy's  Hospital.  It 
^iiYc  rise  to  no  symptoms  during  life,  although  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  a 
irood-sized  egg.    Myomata  are  always  non-malignant. 

B.  VavroiiLa.  Tme  V«iiroma.  Vervoum  Tumour. — The  term  neuroma 
is  clinically  applied  to  any  tumour  growing  on  a  nerve,  whether  it  be  a  fibroma, 
myxoma,  sarcoma,  or  true  neuroma.  The  term  should  strictly  be  limited  to 
those  tumours  in  which  there  is  an  actual  new  growth  of  nervous  tissue, 
rumours  containing  newly  formed  nervous  tissue  are  rare.  Neuromata  com- 
x»sed  of  grey  matter  (non-medullated  fibres  and  ganglionic  tissue)  have  been 
icscribed,  but  they  are  so  infinitely  rare,  that  they  need  no  further  mention 
lere.  The  vast  majority  of  true  neuromata  are  composed  of  bundles  of 
ncdullated  or  white  nerve  fibres,  interlacing  with  each  other,  or  sometimes 
oiled  up  into  masses,  and  separated  by  connective  tissue,  more  or  less  rich  in 
mall  c^lLs.  True  neuromata  occur  only  in  connection  with  nerves.  The 
>nll)ouB  extremities  of  nerves,  often  seen  in  stumps  after  amputation,  have 
«en  shown  by  Valentin,  Lebert,  and  others,  to  be  specimens  of  true 
lenromata.  True  neuromata  occur  also  without  previous  injury  of  the  nerve, 
rhey  are  then  frequently  multiple.  They  cannot  be  diagnosed  from  other 
irm  tumours  of  nerves.  They  are  sometimes  painful  and  tender,  and  somc- 
imcs  not.  The  most  characteristic  sign  of  any  tumour  seated  on  a  nerve 
^  that  when  the  nerve  upon  which  it  is  seated  is  put  on  the  stretch  by 
he  position  of  the  part,  the  tumour  is  almost  inmiovable  in  a  direction 
orallel  to  the  course  of  the  nerve,  while  it  is  more  or  less  freely  movable  in 
bo  transverse  direction.  True  neuromata  are  always  non-malignant,  and 
honld  not  1x5  interfered  with  in  any  way  unless  they  give  rise  to  serious  in- 
convenience from  pain. 

(\  AngioBuu  Yascvlar  Tumour. — Under  the  name  of  angiomata  are 
)r>lnded  only  such  tumours  as  are  composed  of  vascular  tissue  of  new  growth, 
tid  not  snch  swellings  as  arise  from  the  dilatation  of  pre-existing  vessels.  The 
>-caIlcd  cirsoid  aneurism,  or  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  being  supposed  to  be 
nc  chiefly  to  a  dilatation  of  pre-existing  arteries,  although  doubtless  accom- 
anied  by  some  new  fonnation  of  vessels,  is  not  usually  included  amongst 
fiiriomatay   nor  are  the  swellings  formed  by  convoluted  masses  of  varicose 

i!i«.  Tme  angiomata  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes  : — ////»  phxiform 
wioma  or  telangiectasis,  and  ths  cavernous  angioma.    The  pUxiform  angioma 

coinpoBcd  of  a  mass  of  tortuous  and  dilated  capillaries  bound  together  by  con- 
•ctive  tissne  (Figs.  378,  379).  The  blood  vessels  comprising  it  are  normal  in 
nicturc.  This  forms  the  ordinaiy  superficial  njevus,  mother's  mark,  or  port- 
iiH'  stain.  It  is,  probably,  always  congenital.  The  cavernous  angionm^  or 
•jc'cile  tomour,  resembles  in  structure  the  corpus  cavemosum  penis,  being  made 
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ap  by  spaces,  communicating  freely  with  each  other.  The  walls  of  the  spacer 
arc  composed  of  iibrous  tissue,  and  are  lined  ^nth  an  endotheliom  resembling 
that  of  a  vein.  These  tumours  are  sometimes  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  eu- 
closed  in  a  loose  capsule  of  cooncctivc  tissue  ;  in  other  cases  they  are  diffuse. 


n»  (IHS  illim.)  iiitlltm-  Vti^.  37*.  (4:^'Jl>nu)Shi><n  the 

■hr»li8<liTlUu.Urp[.re-  rently  alin.«t  obatnirtlni; 

li  ..111  .>f  focux.  the  enclH  vfxhU  u  tliv  mult  of  thei 


They  are  sometimes  conorenital,  but  often  arise  in  young  adnlt  life.  They  are 
most  common  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  but  tmve  also  been  met  vith  id 
muscles,  and  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  internal  organs.  The  mode  of 
origin  of  these  tumours  is  doubtful.  They  appear  sometimes  to  develop  as  a 
result  of  an  injury. 

The  symptoms  and  ti-eatment  of  vascnlBr  tumonr  will  be  fully  described  id 
a  Bubseqiioiit  chapter. 

D.  Lympluuigioina.  Tnmour  Qompoaed  of  Lrmphatio  Taaaala. — 
These  excessively  rare  tumours  are  composed  of  dilated  lymphatic  vessels 
communicating  with  each  other,  like  the  spaces  of  the  oavenona  angioma,  the 
cavities  containing  lymph  instead  of  blood.  Virchow  has  described  them  as 
occurring  congenitally  in  the  tongue,  forming  one  variety  of  hypertrophy  of 
that  oi^an  (macroglossia).  They  are  said  to  have  been  seen  forming  also 
pale,  compressible,  congenital  tumours  of  the  skin. 

E,  Armphadanoma.  Tomonr  oompoaad  of  Xruphatio  TSam^ 
Iifiiiplioma. — Lymphadenomata  are  composed  of  tissue  esactly  resemblin:; 
that  of  the  follicles  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  h'mphoid  or  l^nnphotic  tissoe,  the 
so-called  "adenoid  tissue"  of  His;  but  to  avoid  confusion,  the  terra  "adenoid  ** 
should  never  be  used  in  connection  with  this  structure,  but  reserved  for  ttsa«» 
resembling  those  of  the  secreting  glands.  Lymphoid  tissue  (Figs.  ;180,  ;l^n  w 
characterized  by  a  delicate  reticulate  stroma,  in  the  meahos  of  which  are  packer) 
numberless  cells,  in  every  way  resembling  the  white  coqiuscles  of  the  blood. 
The  stroma  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  containing  a  few  oval  nuclei  scattered 
through  it,  csjiectaJly  where  the  bands  cross  each  other.  The  stroma  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  increased  in  amount  and  thicker  than  that  iiormaMy  found  in 
lymphatic  glands.  The  vessels  are  abundant  and  in  close  connection  with  tb« 
stroma.      The  tumours  are  white  or  grey  in  colour^  sometimes  stained  by 
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hiemorrhagefl.    They  varv  conBiderablr  in  consiBtence  ;  sometimes  they  are 
soft  and  brain-like,  aud  sometimes  hard  and  tough.    This  difference  depends 
upon  the  proportion  borne  by  the  cells  to  the  Btromn.    The  softer  forms  yield 
an  abundant  milky  fluid  on  scraping,  resembling  the  juice  of  a  cancer.     The 
lymphoid  character  of  the  cells  in  the  fluid,  however,  at  once  shows  the  true 
nature  of  the  growth.    The 
development  of  these  tn- 
monrs  forms  the  essential 
feature  of  the  general  affec- 
tion known  as  "Hodgkin's 
disease. "     In   this  disease 
there  ia  an  enlari^ment  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  ac- 
companied in  some  cases 
by  disseminated  lymphoid 
tumours  in  tho  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  and  other  organs, 

Md  oic»ionallj  in  tl,e  m»-       „,  ^  _  ^  ^    „,.-,,„«« 

dnllaiy  tissue  of  bones.   To         >ii<ma.<«Maiiin.)H<>ii»^  vum  KFiieni   w 

this  general   form   of    the  «,!.«■„"  1".  Thnw'Tiii:  «"«-".".•. 

dJBease,  (Jowers  applies  the         luJUlS!"'"'   "*    """ 
namcof/ympArtrfwiOBii.  The 

chief  general  symptom  is  marked  and  progressive  anmrnia.  The  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  are  diminished  in  number,  and  the  white  may  or  may  not  bo 
increased.  The  increase  in  the  white  corjmsclea  ia  met  with  chiefly  in  those 
eases  in  which  the  tumours  arc  soft  and  disseminated  throughout  the  viscera, 
and  more  especially  when  the  spleen  is  enlarged.  The  disease  may  occur  at 
any  age,  hut  is  moat  common  in  young  adults.  For  the  farther  symptoms, 
the  reader  must  refer  to  works  on  medicine.  Lymphadenoma  comes  under 
the  Hire  of  the  Surgeon  only  as  it  occurs  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  glands 
(if  the  neck  and  axilla  arc  most  frequently  affected.  They  form  painless 
swellings,  usually  firm  in  consistence,  and  of  slow  groivth,  and  are  at  first 
indisttngntshahle  from  simple  hypertrophy  or  chronic  inflammatory  etilai^- 
ment.  The  glands  remain  distinct  till  they  have  acijQired  a  considerable  size  ; 
hut  later  on  they  often  fuse  tt^'thcr,  forming  a  large  lobulated  mass.  "^Vhilc 
they  remain  distinct,  they  form  nn  adliesions  to  surrounding  parts,  and  («u 
he  easily  removed  ;  but  when  the  growth  extends  beyond  the  capsules  of  the 
glands,  it  may  infiltrate  surrounding  structures.  They  show  scarcely  any 
tcTidency  tn  cBfleation,  and  never  soften  or  suppurate.  The  skin  covering  them 
is  n<it  adherent  and  retains  its  natural  colour.  The  affection  may  remain  for  a 
long  time,  or  even  permanently,  limited  to  ime  set  of  glands.  In  these  cases, 
as  a  rule,  the  stroma  is  in  great  excess,  and  the  tumours  are  hard  aud  flhroid. 
After  a  time  they  may  cease  to  grow.  Wiicn  large  numbers  of  glandB  are 
affected  and  disseminated  growtlis  are  present  in  the  viscera,  the  growths  are 
usually,  but  not  always,  softer,  and  the  case  almost  inevitably  tenniiiatoi 
fiitally  after  two  or  three  vearH.  Death  may  take  place  from  the  general 
disease,  or  from  tiie  effects  of  local  pressure,  especially  when  the  growth 
extends  beneath  the  sternum,  or  pres.'H^  on  the  trachea  or  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve. 

Lymiibomata    ftcqucutly  come  under  the   obsenation   of    the  Snrgeon, 
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affecting  a  single  gland  or  group  of  glands  unaccompanied  by  any  constitn* 
tional  disturbance.  In  these  cases  the  disease  seems  to  be  a  mere  hypcrtrophr 
of  the  affected  glands  ;  and  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  should  hardly  be  clasaed 
with  tumours.  The  diagnosis  of  lymphadenoma  in  the  early  stages  is  practi- 
cally impossible.  At  a  later  period,  the  great  enlargement  of  the  glands,  and 
the  constitutional  symptoms,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  absence  of 
a  local  cause  of  irritation,  and  the  want  of  any  tendency  to  caseation  or 
suppuration,  serves  as  a  rule  to  distinguish  it  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
glands.  The  question  of  removing  the  enlarged  glands  often  comes  before 
the  Surgeon.  If  the  affection  is  local,  and  the  general  health  fairly  good,  the 
operation  may  safely  be  undertaken^  If  there  is  very  marked  anaemia,  or  if 
there  be  a  high  temperature,  and  especially  if  the  tumours  are  very  nomerons, 
the  spleen  enlarged,  and  the  white  corpuscles  distinctly  increased  in  number, 
any  operative  interference  should  be  avoided  unless  it  seems  possible  to  reliere 
the  patient  from  imminent  death  from  pressure  on  the  trachea. 

F.  Papilloma.  Tumour  resembling  the  Papill»  of  Slda  or  Mveou 
Membrane. — A  papilla  is  a  more  or  less  pointed  projection  composed  of 
areolar  or  homogeneous  connective  tissue,  surrounding  a  capillary  loop  and 
covered  by  epithelium,  which  may  consist  of  many  layers,  as  in  the  skia,  or 
of  only  one,  as  in  the  intestine.    Lymphatic  spaces  or  capillaries  are  present 
in  the  areolar  tissue.    The  tumours  which  pass  under  the  name  of  papilionuca 
are  usually  mere  hypertrophies  of  the  normal  papillae  of  the  part  on  which 
they  grow,  and  are  covered  by  the  variety  of  epithelium  normal  to  the  part. 
The  papillas  of  which  they  are  composed  differ  fix)m  those  normal  to  the  pait 
in  size,  shape,  and  vascularity.    Thus,  instead  of  merely  micro^opic  ]iapilis, 
such  as  are  normal  to  the  skin,  we  may  have  growths  sometimes  reaching  tbe 
fiize  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a  good-sized  cauliflowt?. 
Instead  of  simple  papillae,  we  may  have  branched  growths  subdividing  again 
and  again,  and  connected  with  the  parent  tissue  only  by  a  narrow  stalk.   The 
vessels  of  these  growths  are  always  abundant,  and  frequently  dilated  to  a 
considerable  size.    The  connective  tissue  forming  the  basis  of  the  papilla*  i> 
more  or  less  crowded  with  small  round  cells,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth.    Sometimes  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelium  are  darkly  pigmented. 
Malignant  tumours  of  various  kinds  when  seated  on  a  free  surface  may  assume 
a  papillary  form,  but  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  papillomata.    Od 
the  other  hand,  a  papilloma  may  by  invisible  degrees  merge  into  an  epithe- 
lioma, either  squamous  or  columnar,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  distinction  between 
them  sometimes  being  impossible,  even  with  the  help  of  the  microscope.    It 
may,  however,  be  broadly  stated  that  so  long  as  the  tumour  maintains  a  simple 
papillary  form,  the  epithelium  being  purely  superficial,  and  showing  no 
tendency  to  burrow  between  the  papillae  into  deeper  parts,  and  so  long  as  tbe 
base  of  the  tumour  is  not  composed  of  masses  of  small  round  cells  infiUniting 
the  suiTomiding  structures,  we  may  at  least  hope  that  the  tumour  is  Doa- 
malignant.    In  other  cases,  such  as  the  common  warts  or  gonorrheal  waru* 
we  know  certainly  that  the  growth  is  simple.    Papillomata  vary  iii  hardness 
and  softness,  according  to  the  parts  on  which  they  grow,  and  the  amount  ood 
nature  of  epithelium  with  which  they  are  covered.    Thus  the  common  cum 
or  wart,  being  thickly  covered  with  horny  epithelium^  is  hard,  while  Uie 
papillomata  of  the  rectum,  being  thinly  covered  with  columnar  epithcliun, 
are  always  soft. 
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The  chief  forms  of  papilloma  are  ;— corns,  simple  warte,  condjlomatA  aad 
aaoow  tubercles,  uid  soine  forma  of  polypi  aud  villous  tomoura. 

Conu  consist  of  an  Dudae  development  of  cuticle,  nith  a  slight  increase  of 
111'  vascularit}'  of  the  snbjacent  cutis  ;  aubseqaently  the  papillie  themselves  be- 
mw  enlai^d,  especially  when  the  irritation  has  been  prolonged  or  consider- 
iblc.  A  soft  com  Is  merely  one  which  from  its  situation  is  kept  constantly 
iDJst,  80  that  the  newly  formed  scaly  epithelium,  instead  of  forming  a  dense 
nut,  ptielB  off,  leaving  the  vascular  and  sensitive  papillee  but  thinly  covered. 

Tarti  are  the  result  of  a  primary  hypertrophy  of  the  papillse,  accompanied 
T  the  formation  of  new  vessels,  aud  a  great  increase  in  the  development  of 
K  epidermis,  which  forms  laminated  strata,  and  sometimes  produces,  in  Uic 
tJloffs  between  the  papillie,  masses  with  a  concentric  arrangement  of  the 
;lb,  closely  resembling  the  ncst-lilce  structures  seen  iu  epithelioma.  The 
ne  varts  are  most  commonly  fbund  on  the  skin,  and  are  then  often  very 
ird  and  homy ;  sometimes  they  may  develop  a  long  hom-Hke  growth. 
)fi«r  raricticB  are,  however,  found  on  the  muco-cutaneous  surfiices,  especially 


FiK-  m:!.— FupmeniiiiorSiirtraLatc.    (M<Iiun.>. 
il  •I'llhcliniii,  conMiiiiiiK  i  kv  vnwii  i>hlc)i hr  cut  tmnavnurlr, 
r|>iIIirUiuii ;  In  U»  itx^H  putii  Um  cclli  in  iiiora  <l«i>l]r  nWiiEd  iihI  mlii 

t  Ommt  fimnlng  the  iBpIll*,  Into  Xht  ntiiiHcatlcina  of  uhleli  It  l»  proloiigwl. 


he  prepuce  and  vulva,  and  are  usually  of  a  specific  origin.  They  may  also 
ur  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  soft  palate  (Fig.  ii»2),  and 
J  are  not  nncommon  in  the  larynx.  Warts  may  be  the  result  of  a  local 
union,  bnt  in  many  cases  they  appear  to  depend  as  much  npon  some 
Btitntional  condition. 

'he  warty  growths  from  the  vulva,  as  the  result  of  gonorrhceal  irritation, 
'  reach  the  size  of  a  fcetal  head.  Simple  cutaneoiu  warts  are  often 
Dented,  beiiif^  of  a  bluish-black  coloor.  In  these  the  papillse  m.17 
be  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  the  spaces  between  being  filled  up  with 
helium,  bat  the  papillary  structure  is  readily  demonstrated  by  the  micro- 

n  OondylonuKte  and  Kaoou  TnlMrelMi  the  enlarged  pnpilki  arc  soft, 
contain  a  great  abundance  of  small  round  cells,  giving  evidence  of  their 
d  t-Towth.     They  <Kx:ur  about  the  anus  and  iu  the  periuKum  and  folds  of 
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the  nates,  as  well  as  occasionally  in  the  larynx  and  &nces.  They  are  ahrap 
dependent  on  a  syphilitic  taint.  When  situated  on  the  mucous  membranesu 
they  are  often  pointed,  somewhat  pendulous,  nodulated  on  the  surface,  rar 
Tascular,  and  bleed  readily  when  touched ;  but  when  they  occur  on  a  miico- 
cutaneous  surface,  they  are  flattened,  expanded,  soft,  and  white,  constitcitic;* 
the  true  condylomata  or  mucous  tubercles. 

Some  forms  of  polypi  are  properly  classed  amongst  papiUomata.  Thus  th^ 
simple  polypus  of  the  rectum  may  be  a  soft  papilloma  bearing  colmnnar  ep- 
thelium.  In  some  rare  cases,  the  epithelium  has  been  found  to  be  scaly.  Tij^ 
papillss  may  branch  again  and  again,  the  peduncle  being  comparatiyely  smsO 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw  any  accurate  line  between  such  papBcanui 
and  the  columnar  epithelioma  to  be  described  hereafter. 

The  common  form  of  ▼illoiui  tnmonr  of  the  bladder,  fiieqnently  descrTtvi 
as  ''  Tillous  cancer,"  should  also  undoubtedly  be  included  under  papiUomatt 
This  tumour  is  composed  of  long  delicate  processes  floating  freely  in  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder,  attached  only  at  their  bases.  They  each  consist  of  a  dik' - 
capillary  loop,  surrounded  by  an  almost  homogeneous  connective  tissoe,  per- 
taining a  few  scattered  round  or  oval  cells,  and  covered  with  an  epitJieliuD  •: 
an  irregular  shape,  often  resembling  spindle-cells  in  form,  and  similar  to  tu 
naturally  lining  the  bladder.  This  epithelium  is  very  difficult  to  find  as 
soon  separates  by  maceration  in  the  urine  after  death.  The  base  from  wLi.^ 
the  villi  grow  is  composed  merely  of  fibroid  tissue  tunnelled  in  ail  directk'-- 
by  dilated  vessels.  These  tumours,  if  left  unrelieved,  invariably  termirjtt 
fatally  from  the  abundant  hsemorrhage  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  the  efec: 
they  have  in  interfering  with  the  escape  of  urine  from  the  bladder ;  bat  \iii 
never  give  rise  to  secondary  deposits  nor  invade  surrounding  structures,  andar* 
consequently  non-malignant.  They  will  be  more  fully  described  under  dise^^ 
of  the  bladder. 

The  general  principles  of  Treatment  of  these  aJBTections  consist  in  tir* 
removal  by  excision,  ligature,  or  caustics,  according  to  their  size,  sitaatioQ.33i 
attachments.  Excision  is  usually  preferable  when  they  are  of  large  size.  ' 
they  are  seated  on  a  mucous  surface,  and  are  pedunculated,  the  ligaturs  i<  '-■ 
safest  means  of  removal.  In  many  cases  Paquelin's  cautery  will  be  fi}nsd  r.rr 
useful  in  removing  large  papillary  growths.  Small  warty  growths  on  the  ai^- 
or  on  a  muco-cutaneous  surface  may  be  conveniently  destroyed  by  causfcki 

The  term  "  polypiui "  may  perhaps  be  more  conveniently  defined  hee  d 
elsewhere.    It  is  purely  clinical,  and  has  no  pathological  meaning.    It  ia». 
means  a  tumour  growing  from  the  mucous  surface  L'ning  a  cayity,  barir:  - 
distinct  peduncle  and  a  rounded,  oval,  or  papillary  form.    Thus  the  criii^-' 
]>olypus  of  the  nose  is  usually  a  myxoma,  and  the  malignant  polypoa  a  same- 
Polypus  of  the  uterus  is  a  fibroma  or  myofibroma,  and  polypus  of  the  itc* - 
often  a  papilloma,  and  sometimes  a  form  of  cancer.    Simple  polypi  are  g?'^ 
covered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  which  thejg^ 
Thus  the  mucous  polypus  of  the  nose  is  covered  by  a  membrane  bearing  ctr>: 
epithelium. 

Adenomfti  Olaadvlar  Tumoiirs. — These  tumours  re^anUe  secrtr:^ 
glands  in  stnicture.  Secreting  glands  are  racemose  or  tubular,  and  a»^ 
quently  adenomata  are  divided  into  two  conesponding  classes. 

The  Tubular  Adenomata  are  composed  of  masses  of  tabnles  xesm*-^'- 
the  orypts  of  Lieberkiihn,  some  closed  and  some  open  on  the  sui&oe.   T:-' 


y.- 
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are  nanally  papilliu7,  and  seated  on  some  pftrts  of  the  intestine.  They  often 
fonn  polypoid  tnmours.  When  eimple  and  with  well  miu-ked  papillte,  they 
might  perhaps  bo  more  properly  spoken  of  as  papillomata,  and  they  were 
coofleqnently  mentioned  under  that  class.  When  showing  the  well  marked 
malignancy  so  common  to  these  ^wths,  they  are  classed  with  caroinomata. 


Fig.  SSS.— Ailenoins  of  Hiiniina,  of  tlnw  nrovlh  (l«it  dUm.X  Rtrmiu  btan  ■  luvr  pmpnrtlOD  tn  the  ■[■ces, 

either  nndcr  the  name  of  columnar  epithelioma  or  adenoid  cancer.    They 
will,  therefore,  be  more  fully  dcecribed  hereafter. 

The  Haovmosa  or  Aciiioas  Adaoomata  resemble  in  structure  more  or 
less  perfectly  a  racemose  gland,  and  arc  found  always  in  connection  with  such 


organs  (Figs.  Sns,  881).  They  are  composed  of  rounded  or  irregular  spaces 
lined  with  a  peculiar  small  cpitheltnin,  somewhat  sqaare  or  rounded  in  form, 
and  freqneDtly  many  layers  deep.  The  spaces  communicate  with  each  other, 
cither  directly  or  by  means  of  duct-like  channels.  The  acini,  which  ore 
more  or  lew  widely  separated,  are  boond  together  by  fibrous  tiesnc,  bearing 
vessels,  and  containing  cells  varjing  in  shape  and  nombcr.    In  the  most 

3  s  s 
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typical  forms  the  cells  are  merely  sach  as  are  seen  in  ordinaiy  counective 
tissues ;  but  if  the  tumour  be  growing  rapidly,  large  numbers  of  small  roond 
or  oval  cells  are  found  (Fig.  384).     Sometimes  the  tissue  between  the  acini 
may  be  composed  entirely  of  spindle-cells,  in  fact,  may  have  the  stracturL* 
of  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma  ;  the  tumour  is  then  often  spoken  of  as  an  adeuo- 
sarcoma.    Sometimes  tissue  resembling  that  of  a  myxoma  may  be  found. 
Very  frequently  the  acini  become  dilated  into  cysts,  var3ring  in  size  iroiu  a 
pin's  head  to  a  walnut,  or  larger ;  this  forms  the  so-called  cystic  sarcoma  of 
the  mamma.    Not  unti^uently  in  such  cases  cauliHowcr-hke  growths,  smiilar 
in  structure  to  the  rest  of  the  tumour,  may  be  found  projecting  into  the  eysD* 
(intracystic  growths — ^proligerous  cysts  of  the  mamma).    These  tnmoani  aiv 
infinitely  most  frequent  in  the  mamma,  but  they  arc  sometimes  seen  in   c<^n- 
nection  with  the  parotid,  and  have  been  recorded  as  growing   firum   the 
racemose  glands  of  the  soft  palate,  from  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  from  tbt- 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin.    In  the  parotid  they  are  often  mixed    witL 
myxoma  and  encbondroma.    They  are  rounded  or  oval  in  shape,   perfectly 
circumscribed,  and  sun'ounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule.    They  are  hard   and 
elastic,  occasionally  presenting  points  of  fluctuation  when  containing  lar^ 
cysts.    They  are  always  non-malignant,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  belierv 
that  they  ever  assume  a  carcinomatous  chai^aoter.    Their  clinical    featnns 
and  treatment  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  chapters  on  the  diseases  of  tb*.* 
organs  in  which  they  occur, 

IV.— TtJMOXTBS  OOMFOBBD  OF  TISSUSS  WHICH  IS  XITHXB  Pt7BSX<T  XM- 
BBYONIO.  OR  IB  UNDKBGOINa  ONB  OF  THX  PRIMARY  MODIFICaTZOire 
BSSN  IN  THE  DSYSIiOFMBNT  OF  ADUIiT  CONNSOTIYB  TZB8UX:— 
aARCOMATA. 

The  large  group  of  tumours  now  classed  together  under  the  name  of  sarcv>- 
mata  includes  many  which  were,  till  comparatively  recently,  known  by  a 
variety  of  other  names,  and  grouped  in  other  divisions :  and  the  term  sarooou. 
which  has  now  received  a  definite  meaning,  was  formerly  applied  to  almost  any 
soft  fleshy  growth.  Almost  all  soft  sarcomata  of  bones,  the  glioma  or  glio-sar- 
coma  of  the  eye,  sarcomata  of  secreting  glands,  and  lymphatics,  were  formeri  v 
called  soft  cancer ;  the  melanotic  sarcoma, — melanosis  or  melanotic  c^anctr, 
iiud  the  ossifying  sarcoma, — osteoid  cancer  ;  many  firm  sarcomata  have  been 
described  as  scin'hus,  and  soft  sarcomata  broken  down  by  hiemorrfaage  as 
blood-cysts.  Lastly,  the  tumours  known  as  fibro-plastic,  fibro-nnclear,  iwnr- 
rent  fibroid,  malignant  fibroid,  and  myeloid,  have  all  been  brought  into  tl«r 
gi'cat  class  of  sarcomata.  These  tumours  may  grow  in  any  part  of  the  b<^v. 
They  may  present  every  variety  of  consistence,  colour,  and  shape  ;  they  niaj 
be  circumscribed  or  diffuse  ;  they  may  be  as  innocent  as  a  fatty  tumour,  <v  u.- 
malignant  as  the  worst  form  of  cancer.  The  anatomical  type  of  sarcoma  fa^ 
found  in  embryonic  tissue,  a  description  of  which  has  been  given  in  a  fornit-r 
page  (p.  9()4r).  Its  pathological  analogue  is  seen  in  the  products  of  inflamnu- 
tion,  but  between  these  and  sarcoma  are  many  differences.  The  prodnct8  of 
inflammation,  supposing  they  live,  show  a  tendency  towards  development  ini*» 
some  more  perfect  tissue ;  but  in  a  sarcoma  the  older  parts  of  the  growth  sbm 
no  higher  development  than  the  most  recent,  the  same  type  of  stroctnre  bcin^ 
as  a  rule  maintained  throughout.  Inflammatory  new  growths  tend  speedily  ii» 
limit  themselves,  sarcomata  to  grow  indefinitely.  In  sarcoma,  the  individaal 
elements  are  often  larger  than  those  seen  in  inflammation. 
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The  oells  of  sarcoraata  vary  greatly  in  shape  and  size,  and  it  is  xihiefly 
according  to  these  Agnations  that  this  group  is  subdivided.  The  cells  consist 
simply  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  surrounding  one  or  more  nuclei,  and  enclosed 
in  no  cell-wall.  They  may  be  small  and  round,  exactly  resembling  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  or  large  and  round,  looking  almost  like  epithelium- 
cells  ;  they  may  be  oval,  spindle-shaped  or  fusiform,  stellate  or  tailed ;  large 
mother-cells  crammed  with  nuclei  may  be  found,  and  occasionally  the  cells  arc 
pigmented.  The  intercellular  substance  may  be  scanty  or  abundant,  homo- 
geneous or  fibrous,  but  whenever  it  is  recognizable  it  is  seen  to  penetrate 
between  the  individual  oells  in  the  greater  part,  if  not  in  the  whole  of  the 
tumour,  and  thus  a  broad  distinction  is  established  between  these  growths  and 
carcinomata,  in  which  the  stroma  forms  alveolar  spaces,  the  cells  lying  free 
within  them.  Occasionally  the  growth  may  ossify.  The  blood-vessels  of 
sarcomata  are  usually  abundant  and  thin-walled,  resembling  those  of  newly 
formed  granulations.  This  makes  these  tumours  prone  to  bleed,  both  into 
their  own  substance  and  externally,  and  may  perhaps  account  for  the  readiness 
with  which  many  sarcomata  propagate  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  cir- 
culation. Of  the  lymphatics  of  sarcomata  we  know  little  or  nothing.  These 
growths  are  usually  prone  to  early  degeneration.  They  most  commonly  undergo 
fatty  degeneration  in  their  central  parts,  but  occasionally  they  may  calcify  ; 
mucous  softening  also  may  take  place.  When  they  reach  the  surface  they  may 
slough  and  ulcerate,  forming  foul  cavities,  sometimes  of  great  size.  Cysts  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  some  forms  of  these  tumours.  On  scraping  after  a 
section  has  been  made,  sarcomata  do  not  yield  a  milky  juice  when  iresh,  but 
after  about  twenty-four  hours  it  can  often  be  obtained.  Some  sarcomata  are 
distinctly  circumscribed  and  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule,  others  infiltrate  sur- 
rounding parts  like  the  carcinomata.  Sarcomata  are  most  frequent  in  youth 
and  middle  life.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  sarcomata  infect  the  system 
generally  through  the  medium  of  the  blood-vessels,  while  carcinoma  is  dissemi- 
nated chiefly  by  the  lymphatic  system.  This  rule  has  many  exceptions,  yet 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  secondary  growths  of  sarcoma  in  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  other  organs,  without  the  lymphatic  glands  having  ever  been 
afTectod.  The  reverse  is  certainly  the  rule  in  carcinoma.  It  may  be  broadly 
stated  also  that,  the  more  closely  a  sarcoma  approaches  to  fully  developed 
connective  tissue  in  its  structure,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  prove  malignant ;  but 
this  rule  is  not  free  from  exceptions.  Sarcomata  vary  greatly  in  their  rate  of 
growth,  some  proving  fatal  in  less  than  a  year,  others  lasting  many  years  with- 
out attaining  any  considerable  size.  Sarcoma-tissue  sometimes  occurs  mixed 
with  other  kinds  of  growth. 

YARiETifiS  OF  Sarcoma. — BmaUpBound'eallad  flAxcoma.  Onumlatioii 
Sarooma.  Baoaphaloid  Baroonuu— These  tumours  were  formerly  included 
among  soft  or  encephaloid  cancers.  They  resemble  in  structure  the  superficial 
layers  of  granulations,  being  composed  of  small  round  cells  about  the  size  of  a 
white  blood-corpuscle,  or  a  little  larger,  each  containing  a  round  or  oval 
nucleus,  and  embedded  in  a  homogeneous  intercellular  substance  (Fig.  385). 
Sometimes  the  intercellular  substance  is  scarcely  perceptible,  sometimes  it  is 
more  abundant,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure.  It  may  be  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly fibrillated.  The  tumour  may  thus  closely  resemble  a  lymphadenoma, 
but  on  careful  examination  the  stroma  will  l)e  found  not  to  be  so  clearly  reti- 
cular.   These  tumours  are  soft,  sometimes  even  pulpy,  and  grey  or  whitish  hi 
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colour.  They  very  often  infittrate  Borroanding  porta.  Thej  are  ezcenTch 
vaBcalar,  and  often  present  scattered  patdies  of  hnmoTrbage  or  cjeta  reBnltii^ 
from  extrayasation  of  blood.  They  yield  no  milky  juice  when  qnite  fresh,  bai 
when  decomposition  sete  in,  it  can  easily  be  obtained  by  pressnie  or  scx^anf:. 
Their  chief  seats  are  the  skin,  bones,  snbGataiieons  areolar  tisane,  miueles. 
saA  occasionally  in  glands.  Their  diagnosis  cannot  be  accniately  made  till 
after  removal.    They  show  a  malignancy  equal  to  that  of  the  worst  caacen. 


Fig.  385.— Rnuna^wllcel  fiuiwiiiB,  rnui  ■  1ue« 
of  the  fHiiur  (IW  diiin.).    Tbr  Frllx  nry 


Their  growth  is  rapid,  and  they  early  give  rise  to  secondary  deposite,  e^tctulh 
in  the  lungs,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  are  frequently  a&'ected. 

Que  form  of  small  round-celled  sarcoma  has  been  described  by  Virtliiii 
nnder  the  name  of  GliouK,  Irom  its  resemblance  in  structure  to  the  neum^i 
or  connective  tissue  of  the  brain.  It  is  composed  of  au  excessively  delkau 
areolar  stroma,  having  round  cells  embedded  in  its  meslies.  These  tomoors  vtr 
much  in  consistence,  being  sometimes  soft  and  sometimes  quite  firm.  Tbc* 
occur  almost  invariably  in  connection  with  the  nerves  or  ucrvoos  centres.  Tbt 
tumour  formerly  known  ue  soft  cancer  of  the  eyeball  is  in  fact  a  glioma  arising 
from  the  retina.  It  is  most  common  in  young  children,  and  frequently  mm  a 
malignant  conrec,  projecting  beyond  the  eyeball,  infiltrating  surrounding  partt. 
and  giving  rise  to  secondary  deposits. 

Spindls-osllsd  Sarcoaui.  Fftsoionlaitsd  garcomm.  Bsevimt  FfbnU 
Tumour.  Ffbro-pluttic  Ttuaonr.  These  tumours  are  composed  of  spiuclk- 
shaped,  fusiform,  or  oat-shaped  cells,  cither  lying  closely  in  contact  with  laA 
other  or  separate  by  a  homogeneous  or  fibrous  intercellular  sabetuKt 
(Fig.  .^86).  The  cells  voty  greatly  in  size  in  dilTercut  tumours,  but  are  asoftUj 
tolerably  equal  in  the  same  growth.  They  may  be  little  more  than  Yi,'„-„t'' 
inch  in  length,  or  they  may  reach  entirely  aci-osa  the  field  of  the  micrMccf . 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  distiuction  between  large  and  amall  spiudle-wUni 
sarcomata.  The  intercellular  substauce  is  usually  more  abundant  and  mwe  fuU} 
developed  into  fibrous  tissue  in  the  small  than  in  the  large-celled  gn»ti>f : 
and  it  is  the  former,  therefore,  that  gradually  merge  into  fibromata,  §0  thai  i' 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  under  which  heading  to  class  them,  and  Mat 
ivriters  have  given  them  the  name  fibro-sarcoma.  All  spindle-cells,  lat^  ^ 
small,  contain  au  oval  nucleus  with  one  or  more  nucleoli.  The  cells  ate  nsaaUi 
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arranged  in  bands  crossing  each  other  in  various  dir^tions,  often  giAing  the 
growth  a  fasciculated  or  fibrous  appearance,  and  if  a  band  happens  to  be  cat 
transversely  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  small  round  cells.  The 
vessels,  as  in  other  sarcomata,  are  abnndant  and  thin-walled. 

The  small  spindle-celled  sarcomata  are  usually  firm  in  consistence,  and  of  a 
pinkish  or  white  colour,  the  central  parts  being  yellow  from  fatty  degeneration. 
Occasionally  they  contain  cysts  filled  with  straw-coloured  fluid,  and  they  may 
closely  resemble  in  aspect  the  common  fibroid  tumour.  They  grow  by  prefer- 
ence in  fibrous  stnictures,  as  fascise,  skin,  or  tendons  ;  they  may  occur  in  inter- 
muscular spaces,  or  occasionally  in  the  sheaths  of  nerves.  Thus  I  amputated 
a  leg  a  few  years  ago  for  a  large  tumour  of  this  kind  seated  on  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve.  Though  these  tumours  are  usually  distinctly  ciroumscribed  and 
sometimes  encapsuled,  and  run  a  perfectly  innocent  coarse,  in  many  cases 
they  show  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  local  recurrence  after  removal ;  but  it 
is  rare  for  them  to  give  rise  to  secondary  deposits  in  internal  organ&  Paget 
describes  these  growths  under  the  name  of  recurrent  fibroid  tumours,  and 
relates  several  instances  of  them.  One  was  a  tumour  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg,  which  between  184G  and  the  end  of  1848  had  been  removed  five  times, 
and  reappeared  for  the  sixth  time  after  the  last  operation,  when,  as  it  had 
become  large  and  ulcerated,  amputation  was  deemed  advisable ;  this  procedure, 
however,  was  followed  by  death.  The  examination  of  the  third  tumour  pre- 
sented *'  very  narrow,  elongated,  caudate,  and  oat-shaped  nucleated  cells,  many 
of  which  had  long  and  Bubdi\ided  terminal  processes ; ''  in  the  last  removed 
tumour,  the  cells  were  generally  filled  with  minute  shining  molecules,  as  if  &tty 
degeneration  had  taken  place.  In  another  case,  a  tumour  of  the  shoulder  had 
been  removed,  and  returned  four  times  between  May,  1848,  and  December, 
184i),  reappearing  in  the  following  year  for  the  fifth  time ;  it,  however,  after  a 
time  became  stationary,  and  many  years  afterwards  the  patient,  but  for  the 
presence  of  the  tumour,  might  be  considered  to  be  a  strong  and  healthy  man. 
Paget  relates  also  a  case  in  which,  between  1839  and  1851,  Hyme  removed  a 
tumour  of  tliis  kind  five  times  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  chest :  it  recurred  a 
sixth  time  and  was  followed  by  death.  He  refers  also  to  a  case  by  Gluge,  in 
which  a  simikr  tumour  was  five  times  removed  from  the  scapub,  its  sixth 
reappearance  being  followed  by  death.  The  most  interesting  of  all  is  a  case 
by  Maclagan,  in  which  four  removals  were  performed  in  the  course  of  thirty- 
six  years,  twenty-three  years  intervening  between  the  second  and  third 
removals,  and  eleven  between  the  third  and  fourth.  Since  this  form  of  tumour 
was  first  described  by  Paget,  a  numl)er  of  instances  have  been  recorded  by 
British  and  continental  Surgeons.  These  recurrent  tumours  appear  to  become 
more  malignant  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  recurrences,  becoming  more 
painful,  rapidly  degenerating,  and  giving  rise  to  an  ulcerating  fungus,  which 
eventually  proves  fatal  by  exhaustion  and  haemorrhage.  The  cells  will  then  be 
found  to  have  become  larger,  and  the  intercdlular  substance  softer  and  devoid 
of  fibrillation ;  and,  in  fact,  they  merge  into  the  large-celled  form  of  spindle- 
celled  sarcoma.  This  is  clearly  sho^n  by  a  case  which  occurred  under  my 
care  at  University  (>ollege  Hospital.  A  tumour  as  large  as  a  fuU-sizod  turnip 
was  removed  from  the  shoulder  of  a  middle-aged  man,  and  was  found  to  bo 
slightly  connected  with  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  On  examination  it  presented 
all  the  characters  of  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
densely-packed  fasiform  cells,  with  oval  or  oat-shaped  nuclei.    A  small  mass 
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reappeared  before  the  tvonnd  had  completely  healed,  and  on  cxamioHtion  pr>- 
Bented  a  mnch  lai^er  proportion  of  ova!  cells  and  spindle-cells,  now  havmL' 
double  nuclei.  It  rccnrred  a  second  time,  and  now  bnt  few  TFell-fonnf^l 
Hpindle-cellB  were  fonnd,  bnt  the  tumour  was  chiefly  composed  of  oval  and 
flask-shaped  cells,  or  rather  masses  of  protoplasm,  in  which  numerons  nucl'  i 
were  embedded.  A  portion  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  which  was  remoioil 
with  the  tumour,  showed  that  the  growth  had  sprung  from  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  the  bone. 

Large  tpindk-eelhd  sarctmala,  formerly  often  spoken  of  aa  fibri>plastt<- 
tumouTB,  are  much  softer  than  the  variety  last  deecrii^ed.  They  are  iisoallj  if 
a  pinkish  colour,  frequently  stained  dark-red  in  parts  ftxim  extravaaations  of 
blood,  and  if  of  any  size,  tlieir  central  parts  are  opaque  and  yellow  from  the 
effects  of  fatty  degeneration.  They  yield  more  or  less  transparent  TiBcid  jnie- 
on  scraping,  mixed  with  fragments  of  the  growth.  They  may  be  diisdnr.!; 
circumscribed  and  encapeuled,  but  not  infr^nently  they  invade  Barrotindtn:.' 
parts.  They  often  contain  cysts  of  some  size,  sometimes  filled  v\:.- 
straw-coloured  fluid  and  sometimes  with  blood  or  a  Wood-coloured  liquil. 
These  tumours  form  frequently  in  connection  with  bones,  especially  commtnr- 
ing  under  the  periosteum  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones  or  about  the  bones  of  th>' 
fece  or  nose.  A  few  yeaiv  ago  I  amputated  a  thigh  at  the  hip-joint  in  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  for  a  large  tiunonr  of  this  kind  growing  beneath  th<' 
periosteum  of  the  femur  ;  and  in  another  case  the  arm  was  removed  by  Hat!: 
for  a  similar  growth.  Both  had  caused  spontaneous  fiw:tare  of  the  bone,  and 
both  ultimately  proved  fatal  from  internal  deposits.  These  tumours  when 
affecting  bone,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  myeloid,  which  they  cloaely 
resemble.  Large-spindle-celled  sarcomata  grow  also  frvm  fasciie  and  inter- 
muscular spaces,  and  not  unfr^uentlyfrom  glands,  especially  the  mamma  ;  and 
they  may  be  found  in  rare  cases  in  almost  any  sitnation.  They  very  often  nui 
a  malignant  course,  giving  rise  to  secondary  deposits  in  internal  organs. 
Their  tendency  to  local  recurrence  aft«r  removal  is  very  great. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spindle-celled 

sarcomata  form  a  very  lai^e  and  important  group  of  tumours,  ^-arying  greatly 

in  cUnical  characters  and  structure,  bnt  all  resembling  each  other  in  the  broMil 

feature  of  the  spindle  cell  forming  the  predominant  element.     As  to  their 

prognotia,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  mori' 

they  approach  the  structure  of  the  spindle-ceiW 

growth  found  in  cicatrizing  wounds,  the  lees  likily 

they  are  to  give  rise  to  general  infection  of  tin 

system  ;   but  that  even   the  simplest  may   «ru; 

locally  after  removal,  and  consequently  too  gnuded 

a  prognosis  cannot  be  given  in  such  caaee. 

Oval-oallad  Buraoma  (Fig.  S87)  may  be  Imkoi 
upon  aa  merely  an  extremely  rapidly  growing  am) 
malignant  spindle-celled  tnmonr.  Thus  we  raw  in 
the  case  above  mentioned,  that,  as  the  rapidity  of  tb 
growth  increased  with  each  recnrrence,  the  spindk- 
cclls  became  replaced  by  large  o^tiI  cells  with  two  or  more  nuclei.  Bnt  simiUr 
growths  may  occur  primarily.  They  arc  soft,  rapidly  growing,  rarely  ii.n:- 
pletely  circumscribed.  They  are  of  a  delicate  pinkish  colour,  and  yield  ••■ 
abundant  sUmy  albnminons  fluid  on  section.    I  have  twice  bad  orrseion  t» 


F!k.    aw.— 0™l-rell«l    Bucuum 
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remove  snch  growths  from  the  ncighbonrhood  of  the  mftmma.  In  one  owe 
it  rccmrcd  locally  after  the  ivonnd  had  healed,  and  in  a  abort  time  formed 
an  cnonnons  tumour,  larger  than  the  patient's  head.  She  refused  a  seeond 
opentioD,  and  the  case  soon  terminated  fatally.  In  the  other,  altbongh  a 
liirgu  portion  of  the  pectoral  muscle  was  removed  with  the  tumour,  it 
rec-Krred  before  the  wound  healed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  free  apphcation  of 
cuiEstits,  grew  irith  enormous  rapidity,  in  a  few  weeks  formii^  a  fangatin^ 
msss  as  large  as  a  fcctal  head. 

Kyaloid  or  Oiant-^idlad  SarooaiK  was  formerly  often  classed  under 
fibro-plastic  tumours,  and  sometimes  probably  as  soft  cancer.  It  was  described 
liy  Abemethy  under  the  name  of  "  albuminous  sarcoma."  It  was  first  fully 
(lL*cribed  by  Lebert,  and  its  clinical  and  anatomical  characters  have  been  care- 
fully investigated  by  Paget,  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  spindle-celled  gronp 
of  !<.ircoinata. 

Tbe  most  characteristic  feature  of  myeloid  tumours  is  the  presence  of  lai^, 
many-nncleated  masses  of  protoplasm — the  so-called  myeloid  cells — somewhat 
resembling  the  cells  fonnd  in  the  marrow  of  fcctal  Ixines  (Figs.  388,  389), 
They  are  often  of  great  size,  sometimes  iJijth  or  even  Vgth  inch  in  diameter, 
and  extremely  irregular  in  shape,  having  processes  projecting  from  them  in  all 


'rections.  The  nuclei  vary  from  eight  or  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  in  number, 
111  arc  oval  in  shape,  with  distinct  and  highly  refracting  nucleoli.  These 
yeloid  cells  arc  embedded  in  masses  of  spindle-shaped  or  roundish  cells, 
^tween  which  there  is  either  no  intercellular  substance,  or  merely  a  small 
lantity  of  homogeneous  gelatinous  material.  These  growths  are  extremely 
scalar  ;  bo  much  so,  that  the  whole  mass  may  pulsate  distinctly.  Myeloid 
munre  frequently  contain  cysts,  often  of  considerable  aize.  On  section 
'■y  present  a  soft  gelatinous  appearance  and  brittle  structure  j  they  usually 
.hi  a  Blimy  fluid  on  scraping,  mixed  with  fragments  of  the  tnmonr ;  they  are 
a  pink  colour  at  their  growing  margin,  while  the  central  parta  are  of  an 
uqne  yellow  from  fatty  degeneration.  The  intermediate  p«rt«  usually 
■HGnt  patches  of  a  dark  maroon  colour,  caused  by  extravasations  of  bloo(l. 
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Oocasionally  patches  of  OTsification  may  be  found.    Myeloid  timiours  grow 
almost  exclusively  from  bone,  and  by  far  moat  frequently  from  the  medullaiy 
ca\ity  or  cancellouB  tissue  at  the  head  of  a  long  bone.    They  alitain  to  a  lar^-; 
size,  BOmctimes  slowly  and  gradually,  and  at  other  times  with  very  givat 
rapidity.    The  growth  gradu- 
ally causes  absorption  of  the 
bone,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
new  deposit  takes  place  frvm 
the  perio8t«uni,  so   that    the 
tumour  is  enclosed  in  a  thin 
bouy  shell,  which,  on  pressure, 
yields  the   peculiar   eensatioo 
Fig.  3i«.— jLjiiuM  Tiiinour  of  Hsuius.  knowu  OB  an  "  egg-shell  cnck- 

ling,"     On  reaching  a  cani- 
lage-coTercd  snrl&ce  it  pushes  the  cartilage  before  it,  but  rarely  if  ever  per- 
forates it.    On  examination  of  such  a  tumour  after  removal,  a  bony  plaie 
will  frequently  be  found  separating  it  frum  the  medullary  canal.     In  utL^r 
cases  it  may  extend  a  long  distance,  infiltrating  the  medulla,     ilyeloid  tomoura 
are    most    common .  at    the    Ion  cr 
end  of  the  femur,  the  upper  end  if 
the  tibia,  and  the  upi^er  end  of_  the 
humerus.    They  also,  when  giowici: 
from  the  jaw-bones,  form  one  va- 
riety of  epulis.     I    have    removed 
them  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ra- 
dius, and  from  the  metacarpal  bouL-i 
(Figs.  3110,  3:11).     In  the  inajoriiy 
of  cases  they  may  be  safely  removed 
without  the  prospect  of  recurraio;, 
*''''\r.'i;K"J;'^TJX^  ^sil^Sf^  ^"^   occasionally  they  return   afUr 

u(Uio«BBuiiM«ndFiui!vra.  removal.    The  true  myeloid  rarely, 

if  ever,  gives  rise  to  secondary  di." 
posits  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  internal  organs.  Myeloid  tumours  are  n]d 
to  have  been  seen  in  the  parotid  region  and  the  mamma,  but  this  is  donbtfuL 
Osai^iag  and  Oatooid  SaroMnata. — These  tumonrs  were  formeriy 
cUssed  amongst  the  cancers,  under  the  name  of  osteoid  cancer.  Almost  any 
form  of  sarcoma  may  undergo  ossification.  Thus  round-celled,  spindle-ceQeii, 
and  myeloid  sarcomata  may  occasionally  show  abundant  formation  uf  boac. 
The  development  of  bone  in  these  growths  seems  to  give  rise  to  no  ndical 
change  in  their  nature.  They  still  show  the  same  tendency  to  unlimited  growth 
and  sometimes  the  same  liability  to  recur  locally  or  to  give  rise  to  seconda.7 
deposits  in  distant  parts.  The  secondary  deposits  develope  bone  like  the 
original  growth.  The  bony  parts  of  these  tnmoura  usually  present  the  a{^var- 
ances  of  true  bone,  but  somewhat  irregular  in  structure.  Oucasionally  tiunoun 
growing  from  bone  are  met  with,  which  pi-esent  the  structure  of  the  growii:^ 
tissue  fonnd  beneath  the  periosteum  in  infiammation  or  in  normal  growth  ;  thai 
is  to  say,  small  round  or  polygonal  cells  with  simple  or  multiple  nnclei,  Kp*- 
rated  by  a  small  amount  of  homogeneous  or  fibrillated  intercellular  snbetauK. 
These  growtlis  readily  ossi^  ;  they  form  under  the  periosteum,  and  the  U.xk 
buneath  is  often  thickened,  so  that  the  medullary  canal  may  be  oUiteiaicd. 
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They  Bhov  a  considerable  tendeocy  to  local  recarrence  after  removaL  In  rare 
cases,  OBsifTing  aarcomata  are  found  unconnected  with  pre-existing  bone. 

AItmImt  kbA  Itvcg*  Bonnd-callMl  SKTOoma. — In  tlicse  mre  tumours, 
whicli  were  first  clearlj  described  by  Billroth,  the  cells  arc  of  considenible  size, 
sharpl;  defined,  and  each  containing  a  lai^e  round  nncleuB  (Fig.  A'J-1).    They 
thus  closely  reaemble  einthelium-cells  in  appearance.    They  arc  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  distinct  and  somewhat  abundant  fibrous  stroma,  but  on  carcfiil 
examination  this  stroma  will  be  found  to  penetrate  betweeuthe  individual  cells. 
In  some  parts,  probably  from  the  pressure  of  the  growing  cells,  the  stroma  may 
be  partially  absorbed,  so  that  the  cellular  elements  seem  to  lie  in  alveolar 
spaces  in  immediate  contact  with  each  other,  but  farther  examination  of  the 
tumour  will  always  show  parts  where  the  stroma  and  cells  arc  closely  inter- 
mixed.   On  carefully  pencilling  out  the  cells  from  a  thin  seotiou,  a  delicate 
stroma  is  brought  into  view,  passing  between  the  indii-idiml  cells  and  sub- 
dividing the  spaces  formed  by  the  bands,  which  give  the  growth  its  alveolar 
and  cancer-like  appearance.     In  some  cases,  however,  the  distinction  between 
these  tumoms  and  scirrhus  is  very  difficult.    Alveolar  sarcomata  occur  chiefly 
in  the  cutis,  bones,  and  muscles. 
In  the  cntis  they  form  bard  rounded 
tumours,  oft«n  multiple,  of  tolerably 
slow  growth,  and  free  from  pain. 
They  lead  ultimately  to  ulceration  of 
the  skiu  and  the  formation  of  an 
introciable  sore.    In  the  bones,  they 
are  more  often  single  and  of  more 
rapid  growth.    Three  cases  siTecting 

the  cutis  have  occun'ed  in  Univcr-  •<  B 

sity  College  Hospital  during  the  last    '^^*r*^™'"  **'"="'"»  '■'™"  '*'""  "'  '^  '"* 
few  years.     In  the  first,  three  ampu-        aI't^  .how  gmmi  .miir-iu.-nt. 
tations  were  performed  for  recuT'  uwiluthfiiveuiiirnimKw. 

rence  of  the  growth  after  removal, 

by  Christopher  Heath,  commenciug  with  one  finger  and  ending  with  the 
fore-arm.  The  tumour,  when  first  removed,  was  supposed  to  be  a  specimen 
<if  scirrhus  of  the  skin.  Finally  similar  tumours  appeared  in  the  check  and 
scalp,  aud  two  more  operations  were  performetl.  The  man  died  shortly 
afterwards,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  death  was  a 
similar  growtli  in  the  lung.  The  whole  history  of  the  case  lasted  more  than 
seven  years,  and  at  no  time  had  the  lymphatic  glands  l»een  afi'ected.  In  the 
second  case,  Berkeley  Hilt  amputated  the  leg  for  a  number  of  simikr  tumours 
situated  below  the  knee,  from  one  of  wJiich  the  accompanying  drawing  is 
taken  ;  and  in  the  tltird,  Marcus  Beck  amputated  half  the  fout  for  a  similar 
growth,  which  commenced  at  the  roots  of  the  second  and  third  toes,  and  had 
recurred  three  times  after  removal. 

71«xifi>TDi  8uooB»  or  Cylindroma. — A  rare  form  of  tmnour  has  been 
described  by  Billroth,  Katttcr,  and  others,  under  this  name.  It  consists  of 
i-mall  cells  of  a  polygonal  form  arranged  in  cylinders  communicating  with  each 
other  in  a  plexiform  maimer,  between  which  is  a  \'arying  quantity  uf  hyaline, 
or  finely  fibrillar  connective  tissue.  Knob-like  projections  or  globe-like  nuuMCs 
of  the  cells  are  also  met  with.  The  individual  cells  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  each  other,  without  any  apparent  intercellular  sulntuncc.    The  [Kculiar 
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appearances  are  supposed  to  be  dne  to  a  hyaline  or  mucoid  degeneration  of  the 
walls  of  tho  vessels  and  the  neighbouring  cells  of  the  tumour.  The  remaininrr 
cells  are  squeezed  together,  and  thus  assume  the  form  of  columns  of  po)7^;oual 
cells.  Much  doubt  existe,  however,  as  to  the  exact  mode  of  origin  of  these 
growths.  At  first  sight  a  section  of  a  plexiform  sarcoma  closely  resemble 
that  of  an  epithelioma,  but  a  careful  examinatiou  with  a  high  power  shows  iu 
tnie  nature.  The  tiunours  seldom  reach  any  great  size.  They  are  soft  and 
gelatinous,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  They  are  most  commonly  met  irith 
in  the  brain,  the  orbit,  and  sometimes  in  the  salivary  glands.  Bntlin  has 
recorded  a  case  in  which  the  tumour  formed  in  the  popliteal  space.  It  recnrrd 
after  removal,  and  its  tme  sarcomatous  nature  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  thc 
tecurrent  growths  assimied  the  form  of  the  ordinaiy  round-celled  sarcoma. 

Xsluiotio  iftrooma  is  usually  of  the  spindle-celled  variety,  bat  frt^ 
quently  contains  hirgc  numbers  of  round  or  oval,  intermixed  with  the  Aisi- 
fbrm  cells  (Fig.  39-1).  The 
spindle-cells  are  of  lai^  sizt\ 
and  there  is  no  fibroos  stroma 
between  them.  The  'pigmen[ 
is  seen  as  brownish  grannlar 
matter  in  the  interior  of  a  rvr- 
tain  number  of  the  cells,  th" 
rest  remaining  colom-lef  8.  The 
proportion  of  coloured  i-etls 
varies  in  difiercnt  specimens. 
In  the  secondary  tumours,  it 
has  been  shown  by  R.  J.  God- 
lee  that  the  new  ceils  follow 
the  lines  of  the  vessels.    TbH- 

-        tumours    are   usually   sharpl^t 

FiK-  303.-Mpi.no«c  BjiffiiM  pimiiipiidng  lu  iii«  p«i^iiii;  o*    circumscribcd,    both     to    th'v 
n.  BuiwrtKiifl fi.icimiiiH.  naked  eye  and  the  microecot*. 

h.  D»wr  lnyvni  M  Epldtnnls,  vbich  1>  di^Bi'icnt  to  the      „,,  ..  ..  ,     ' 

rtghtoT  tiie  iimwinn.  They  are  soft,  sometimes  almo4 

"  ^SSr"*"'  '^  "■"  ''■P"'""""  ""*■  "'"  "°"'  "' ""    pulpy,  round  or  oval  in  ahapc. 
'''n^X^'-'wtJ"!!'*'''^"™''^'*'''™'*'''"'"'"'™'*'™'    *"^  varying  in  colonr    fh-m 

t.  ConnccUvf  tl.«ne  ronn.l  Uif  tiimuur  InSltnitHl  with      dart   brOWn   tO    the     mOSC    in- 

/  sTim<m"'iihi;'^rai'ii(K'iivi!tii'<iii'i'i[h  vr^s>piB.  teuse    hlack.     They  arise  es- 

pecially from  structuree  in 
wliich  pigment  naturally  exists,  namely,  the  skin  ( Fig.  393)  and  choroid  coat  !■'' 
the  eye  (Fig.  3!)5).  'Diey  may,  however,  ocensionally  arise  primarily-  in  tb- 
lymphatic  glands.  Thoy  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  occur  usually  in  middl" 
life.  Melanotic  sarcoma  is  one  of  the  most  malignant  of  all  forms  ■■; 
tumour.  The  secondary  deposits  occur  in  every  organ  and  tissue  in  tU- 
body,  and  they  may  apparently  be  propagated  entirely  by  the  i-ascnlar  systou. 
the  lymphatic  glands  escaping  any  contamination,  or  they  may  be  distriba(<'<! 
by  both  the  vascular  and  the  lymphatic  systems.  It  may  be  broadtr  rtatoi 
that  if  a  melanotic  sarcoma  reach  the  size  of  a  filbert  sccoudaiy  deposits  harr 
in  all  probability  occurred,  and  no  local  treatment  can  cure  the  patten:, 
although,  by  relieving  him  of  one  source  of  infection,  it  may  retard  death. 
Although  showing  this  terrible  general  malignancy,  the  local  malignanrr  cf 
melanotic  sarcoma  is  not  great.     It  may  reach  a  large  size  without  ulceratin::: 
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it  is  frequeatly  distinctly  encapsuled,  and,  if  removed  freely,  often  does  not 
return  iu  the  scar.  The  secondary  tnmours  form  in  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
constantly  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  almost  constantly  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
dird,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  sabcntaneoiis  tissue ;  very  oft«n  in  the  heart, 
intestines,  mednlla  of  bones,  and  lymphatic  glands.  Like  the  cells  of  the 
primaiy  tmnonr,  some  of  the  secondary  growths  are  found  to  be  pigmented 
and  some  not.  The  diagmaU  of  melanotic  sarcoma  is  made  by  the  colour  and 
rapidity  of  the  growth.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  simple  pigmented 
ffart.    This  is  always  of  slow  growth,  more  or  less  firm,  pedunculated  and 


f<t,.  SH — JlBlmioUeS«rconi»,friim»Seraiiil«7yTiiiiioiir 
in   Uw    Heart      Flgnn  bj   Inft  (IK8  dlaiii.)  nlinwH 

tbr  dlltennt  decren  of  pIxmenMtlon  «na  variety  iiT  m  mr  luitrm-iimiiFntir  iiuhiiekt.     mu 

•'<ipr  in  the  dirrmnt  cellii.      FIgun  to  riKlit  (tM  Inritrmr  itartwl  frcnu  tbe  elionilil  anct 

•Luiii.)l    Kroni  t.  tr»h  leniilnfE,  Uliiiitnta  th«  illlTer-  ttlKTiiain  biunl  tliraugb  the  iii:1i!r'>tLv. 

'Qt^  ID  UiB  size  of  the  plj^uieJit-iEnuilUeo. 

ulmlated.  It  must  he  remembered,  however,  that  melanotic  sarcoma  may 
4tart  Irom  a  wart  of  this  kind,  or  from  a  congenital  mole.  As  to  true 
uelanotic  cancer,  that  is  to  say,  pigmented  encephaloid  or  epithelioma,  it  is 
loiihtfiil  if  such  a  growth  exists,  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  of  extreme  rarity. 
rhe  only  Treatment  of  melanotic  sarcoma  is  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
umour,  nnlesB  secondary  deposits  can  already  be  recc^ized. 

PsuBiooiiui  is  a  rare  form  of  tumour  found  only  in  cuunectiou  with  the 
.lotuhranes  of  the  brain.  The  chief  characteristic  of  these  growths  is  the 
'resence  of  small  concentric  calcareous  globules,  the  so-called  "brain-sand." 
ITiey  are  composed  chiefly  of  peculiar  flattened  cells.  They  give  rise  to  no 
yuiptoma,  excc])t  in  inflnitely  rare  cases. 

SarconAtona  Blood-cyvtx,  or  Hiaautoiiiftta. — Tumours  have  been  fre- 
rif-iidy  descrilicd  cnder  the  name  of  "  blood -cysts,"  of  ivhich  the  most 
liaracteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  large  collection  of  fluid  or  partly 
'■agiilatcd  blood  in  a  cyst,  the  walls  of  which  are  imperfectly  defined.  If 
ic  blood  l>e  evacuated  by  puncture  or  incision,  free  hiemorrhage,  difficult  to 
'intn>l,  or,  at  least,  speedy  re-accumulation  of  the  fluid,  is  the  only  result, 
f  <wated  on  a  limb,  free  excision  of  the  cyst  and  iU  contents,  or  amputation, 
M  justly  looked  njn>n  as  the  only  mode  of  treatment  holding  out  any  prospect 
[  success.  The  nature  of  these  tumours  was  not  well  understood  ;  it  has, 
uwever,  recently  Itcen  shown  that  in  all  jjrobability  they  are,  in  the  great 
iiijority  of  cases,  soft  sarcomata,  broken  down  by  hiemorrhage  into  their 
nicturc.  The  walls  of  these  cysts  arc  formed  of  a  thin  layer  of  sarcoma- 
!jH»e,  cither  of  the  round  or  Bpiudlc-cclled  variety.     A  very  interesting  case 
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of  tbiB  kind  came  nndcr  my  care  in  Univereity  College  Hoepital  in  1874.     A 
healthy  man,  aged  40,  had  noticed,  for  about  nine  monthB,  a  soft  swelling  on  ihj 
npper  and  onter  part  of  the  leg,  which  he  attribated  to  a  strain.     It  fluctnat^^l 
distinctly  ;  and  when  I  first  saw  it,  a  dark  red  fluid  was  oozing  from  two  dis- 
coloured points.    It  was  altogether  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
dark  pmple  colour.     It  had  previously  to  admission  been  treated,  first  by  tin? 
passage  of  a  seton,  and  secondly,  by  being  laid  open  and  dressed  from  tbi- 
bottom ;  which  latter  treatment  had  been  repeated  twice.  On  both  occasioos  it 
was  reported  that  nothing  but  blood  escaped.     I  laid  the  tnmonr  freely  optn, 
and  turned  out  a  lai^  quantity  of  what  was  apparently  ordinary  blood-ch-c 
and  then  dissected  away  the  cyst-wall.    The  supposed  blood-clot  was  foond.  «n 
microscopic  examination,  to  be  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  cells  of  a  ronnd 
and  spindle-colled  sarcoma,  with  coagnj&t^-j 
blood  (Fig.  396).    The  wall  of  the  cyst  wa* 
found  to  be  composed  of  pure  BarcMH]ist<>n.> 
tissue.      The    growth   recorred    before    tb- 
wound  was  completely  closed,  and  ampoii- 
tion  at  the  knee-joint  was  perfonned,  t\v 
patient  making  a  good  recovery. 

Mixed  8»rcoa»te.^Tnmonn  are  fre- 
quently seen  which  combine  in  thentseln-s 
structures  properly  belonging  to  two  or  m<'re 
distinct  forms  of  growth.    Several  of  tb«« 

Ha.  BM.— Miied    Hound    Mil   Boindle-       ,  ,  .        , "  !■        j         ™.i_  . 

Miieii  swMima,  inio  irhieh  tticmar.  haTC  beeu  already  mentioned.  Thus  the 
*rii^*?HUl^jS "'""■'■  growths    standing     on     the    donbtfnl    liw 

b.  Bjood-wtTDMie.  fiearaiing  gr.n-  between  Email  spiudle-ceUed  sarcoma  ai..i 
fibroma,  are  spoken  of  as  /bro-tareoma'i. 
In  very  rare  cases  some  of  the  cells  of  a  sarcoma  may  develope  into  tm- 
fat-cells  ;  we  have  then  the  lipo-sarcoma.  Spindle-celled  or  small  round-oelleil 
ti»ue  is  not  nnfrequently  associated  with  cartilaginous  tumours,  forming  the 
c?umdro-3arcoma.  Occasionally  large  tracts  of  a  tumour,  the  chief  part  ff 
which  is  purely  sarcomatous,  may  undergo  mucous  softening,  and  the  ceW* 
may  be  more  or  less  stellate  or  branched,  as  in  a  myxoma,  and  we  have  then 
the  mijxo-sarcmna.  As  before  stated,  the  tissue  between  the  acini  of  an 
adenoma  may  present  exactly  the  structure  of  a  spindle-oelled  or  even 
round-celled  sarcoma  ;  these  tumours  are  then  sometimes  called  adma-aaroi- 
jmla.  Lastly,  the  stroma  of  a  cancer  may  be  composed  of  cells  like  tbrwc  vf 
a  large  spindle-celled  sarcoma.  In  tumours  which  are  purely  sarcomatous  it  is. 
moreover,  very  common  to  find  a  mixture  of  the  various  kinds  of  cells  whii  h 
have  been  described  as  characterizing  the  different  vwieties  mentioned  in  tin- 
preceding  pages. 

T.    TTrMODKB    aOUFOBSQ  OV  OSUiS  or  AM  MPITHBIiUZi  TT7B  ABSUiaBD  n 

BTAOKB  m  A  BTROuA  ocNBiaTiKa  or    mobb    ob   iasb    pkbtbctlt 

CSVXIiOPXD  riBBOUB  TIBBDZ. 

The  mcmbere  of  this  group  coustitute  the  cancers  or  atrcnWMoia.  and  art 
nnifonnly  malignant  in  their  progress. 

CuuMT,  Gkveiiioaui.— Before  proceeding  to  the  indiTidna]  growths  fomiDe 
this  class,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  ataoa 
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generally.*  The  term  has  been  very  vaguely  applied,  the  older  pathologists, 
placing  under  this  class  all  gro\vths  which  presented  a  malignant  aspect,  in- 
tense rapidity  of  growth  or  recurrence  after  removal ;  thus  all  malignant 
sarcomata  were  formerly  considered  to  be  cancers.  All  statistics  and  general 
statements  with  regard  to  "cancer"  which  date  back  beyond  1870  must 
therefore  l)e  taken  to  refer  to  malignant  tumours  in  general  and  not  to  what 
we  now  recognize  as  true  cancers. 

Although  the  various  forms  of  cancer  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in 
structure,  they  all  possess  certain  features  in  common.  The  essential  clement 
of  every  cancer  is  an  exuberant  growth  of  epithelium.  Every  exuberant 
growth  of  epithelium  is  not,  however,  a  cancer.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  carcinoma  is  that  the  epithelium  no  longer  merely  covers  a  surface  or  lines 
the  acinus  of  a  gland  as  in  its  normal  state,  but  forces  its  way  into  deeper 
structures  or  surrounding  parts.  The  advancing  cells  form  bud-like  pro- 
cesses or  columns  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  lateral  branches. 
At  the  growing  edge  of  any  cancer  these  processes  of  cells  can  be  seen 
advancing  into  the  spaces  of  the  tissue  into  which  the  growth  is  spreading. 
The  pressure  of  the  new  growth  seems  to  irritate  the  surrounding  tissues 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  l)ecome  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells. 
These  are  generally  believed  to  be  migrating  white  corpuscles,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  may  in  part  arise  fh)m  multiplication  of  the 
cells  of  the  connective  tissue.  In  some  forms  of  cancer  in  which  the 
epithelial  cells  are  small  and  rounded,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
the  young  epithelium  from  the  surrounding  small  round  cells,  and  thus  there 
has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  histological  origin  of  cancer  ; 
but  in  other  varieties,  as  the  squamous  epithelioma,  the  different  forms  of  cells 
are  easily  recognized,  and  in  these  almost  all  are  agreed  that  the  cancer-cells 
arise  from  the  pre-existing  epithelium.  If  we  examine  a  portion  of  a  cancerous 
tumour,  in  which  the  structure  is  fully  developed,  we  find  that  the  original 
tissues  of  the  part  which  has  been  invaded  by  the  growth  have  disappeared 
during  the  process  of  small  round  cell  infiltration,  and  that  a  new  connective 
tissue  has  been  formed  which  surrounds  the  branching  columns  of  epithelium 
cells.  We  have  thus  developed  an  alveolar  stroma,  the  spaces  of  which  are 
filled  with  cells  of  an  epithelial  type,  and  this  forms  the  characteristic  structure 
of  a  true  cancer.  As  in  normal  glands  or  epithelium-covered  structures,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  epithelium  and  the  stroma  is  sharply  defined; 
the  cells  lie  closely  in  contact  with  each  other  without  vessels  or  stroma  pene- 
trating between  them.  They  are  but  loosely  connected  with  the  stroma  and 
with  one  another,  and  in  many  cases  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  very 
small  quantity  of  fluid.  If  a  thin  section  of  a  cancer  be  gently  brushed  under 
water  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  or  shaken  in  a  test-tube  half  full  of  water, 
the  cells  may  be  washed  away  and  the  stroma  left.  Its  alveolar  nature  will 
then  be  distinctly  apparent,  and  the  fibrous  stroma  will  be  seen  to  bound  spaces 
which  by  their  commmiieation  form  a  cavernous  system. 

The  stroma  is  composed  of  coarse  fibres,  sometimes  almost  hyaline  in 

*  It  in  not  my  iiitetitloii  to  etit4*r  buyply  into  Hw  general  hintorr  nf  mAli((nant  ciii««iuMni,  m  spiice  will  not 
admit  of  my  (loin;;  mi  ;  I  woiihl  thrrffore  refer  my  rnulera,  who  wiiili  fur  further  information  on  tiiii  iiit«- 
n*Htinff  subject,  to  the  workrt  of  Abcnifthy  ;  tlie  iMiwri  by  Ijiwmn<«e ;  X\\*'  a«lmimble  and  uiaguiflRent 
*'  Illustratiuni  of  the  Klementary  Fonni  of  Diacatt*,"  by  Hir  K.  Carswrtl ;  to  the  excellent  and  coiiIouk 
nionogniAi  by  Wubihe  ;  and  to  Phget'ii  philoaopbii*  Lectonii  on  thin  nubjtfrt.  Anion;(iit  the  forpifpi  worJca 
nnv  b«  roentfoued  "  Tmitv  detf  Tumeor*,"  by  Uruca ;  and  UillrotirM  "  lx*cture«  on  iSurgieal  Pathohigy  and 
TbcnpeuUc*." 
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appearance.  Between  the  fibres  are  flattened  or  elongated  cells,  like  ordiaar  j 
connective  tissue  corpuscles.  In  some  cases  it  is  less  perfectly  developed,  and 
may  contain  numerous  small  round  cells,  or  even  be  composed  almost  entirelv 
of  spindle  cells.  The  vessels  traverse  the  stroma  in  all  directions.  Thev 
vary  much  in  number  and  size.  In  some  foiins  of  cancer  they  are  so  abundant 
that  the  whole  growth  may  pulsate  ;  in  others  they  are  comparatively  scauty. 
In  all  cancers  as  the  growth  advances  the  vascular  supply  becomes  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  central  parts  of  the  tumour,  and  fatty  degene> 
ration,  first  of  the  cells  and  subsequently  of  the  stroma,  takes  plaoe.  If  the 
tumour  is  superficial  the  tissues  break  dow^n,  and  ulceration  results. 

The  process  above  described  is  now  almost  universally  acknow^ledged  to  be 
that  by  which  cancer  ai*ises  and  spreads.  It  was  first  clearly  described  by 
Thiersch  and  TValdeyer.  It  explains  the  fact,  now  well  recognized  by  pathoUn 
gists,  that  primary  cancer  never  arises  except  in  connection  with  pre-existing 
epithelium.  The  theories  of  Virchow  and  Classen,  which  attributed  the  origin 
of  cancer  to  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  and  to  migrated  white  corpusck-s 
respectively,  are  now  practically  abandoned,  as  also  is  that  of  Roster,  who 
believed  cancer  cells  to  be  derived  fi*om  the  endothelium  of  lymph-spaoes.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  Eoster  was  correct  in  stating  that  the  branching 
columns  of  cells  do  really  lie  in  the  lymph-spaces.  The  proliferating  epithe- 
lium having  burst  through  the  wall  of  the  acinus  when  the  disease  commences 
in  a  gland  or  forced  its  way  into  the  deeper  parts  when  it  starts  from  a  gorf ace, 
enters  the  lymph-spaces  and  grows  into  them.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  epithelial  columns,  and  Waldeyer  believes  that  he 
has  demonstrated  lymphatic  endothelium  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  advancin<r 
process  of  epithelium.  It  also  explains  the  great  readiness  with  which  cancer 
infects  the  lymphatic  glands. 

The  cells  of  a  cancer  always  more  or  less  accurately  resemble  those  of  the 
normal  epithelium  of  the  part  firom  which  the  primary  tumour  springs.  Thus 
the  cells  of  glandular  cancers  belong  to  the  type  of  spheroidal  or  glandolar 
epithelium ;  those  of  the  skin  arc  squamous,  and  those  of  the  intestine, 
columnar.  The  cells  may  be  larger  and  show  a  more  exuberant  growth  than 
the  normal  epithelium,  but  their  general  characters  remain  the  same.  The 
old  idea  that  there  existed  a  peculiar  specific  "  cancer-cell  "  is  now  completely 
abandoned,  and  it  is  univei'sally  recognized  that  no  certain  opinion  can  lie 
pronounced  as  to  the  cancerous  nature  of  a  tumour  without  a  careful  exami- 
nation, not  of  the  cells  only,  but  of  the  stroma,  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
cells  to  the  stroma.  The  cells  of  all  cancers  are  prone  to  early  fatty  det:i:cneTa- 
tion.     In  some  forms  they  undergo  a  colloid  change. 

Varieties  of  Cancer, — Cancere  are  classified  primarily  according  to  thi» 
variety  of  epithelium  that  enters  into  their  composition,  and  certain  8qI»- 
divisions  are  made  according  to  the  modifications  in  the  stroma  or  in  the  inodt* 
of  growth  of  the  tumour.  The  following  classification  is  tliat  usually  adopted :— 

1.  Cancers,  the  cells  of  which  arc  derived  from  glandular  or  Fphcmidal 
epithelium.     OlanduJar  cancer, 

a.  With  abundant  dense  stroma.    Scirr?iU8,  or  scirrhous  cancer. 

b.  With  a  small  proportion  of  stroma    forming  large  alveolar 

MeduUart/y  EncephaJoid^  or  Soft  Cancer, 

c.  One  of  the  above  forms  («  or  l\  with  colloid  degeneration  of  the 

Colloid  Cancer. 
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2.  Cancers  the  cells  of  which  are  derived  from  squamous  or  stratified 
epithelium.    Squamous  EpitMioma. 

S,  Oaocers   the  cells  of  which  are  derived  from  columnar  epithelium. 
Columnar  epithelioma ;  sometimes  called  also  Adenoid  Cancer, 

The  special  clim'cal  and  pathological  features  of  the  various  forms  will  be 
considenid  after  the  general  facts  which  are  common  to  all  varieties. 

Secondary  Cancerous  Growths. — The  most  marked  feature  of  aU  cancers  ifc 
their  tendency  to  give  rise  to  secondary  growths  of  a  similar  nature  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  These  may  occur  in  three  situations.  First,  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  which  receive  the  lymph  from  the  aifected  part.  Secondly, 
in  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  growth ;  and 
thirdly,  in  distant  parts,  especially  in  internal  organs.  These  secondary  growths 
always  resemble  the  primary  growth  in  structure.  The  secondary  tumours 
from  a  glandular  cancer  contain  glandular  epithelium  cells,  those  from  a 
^namous  epithelioma,  squamous  epithelium,  and  those  from  a  columnar 
epitheiiomay  columnar  epithelium.  The  epithelium  may  be  slightly  modified 
from  growing  in  a  situation  where  it  is  far  less  exposed  to  surrounding 
pressnre,  or  more  abundantly  supplied  with  blood,  but  its  general  characters 
ilways  remain  the  same.  In  like  manner  the  stroma  of  the  secondary  growth 
nay  be  less  abundant  than  that  of  the  primary,  and  thus  cause  some  modifica- 
ion  in  the  consistence  of  the  tumour ;  but  the  broad  fact  remains — that  the 
tecondary  tamours  are  of  the  same  structure  as  the  primary. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  the  secondary  tumours  has  given  rise  to  much 
liversity  of  opinion.  The  view  now  usually  accepted  is  that  the  secondary 
Towths  arise  from  the  entrance  of  the  cells  of  the  cancer  into  the  lymphatics 
•r  blood- vessclfi,  by  which  they  are  carried  to  distant  parts,  and  there  lodging 
evelop  into  tumours  of  the  same  nature  as  that  from  which  they  sprung, 
according  to  this  theory,  the  cells  of  the  new  tumour  are  the  descendants 
f  the  original  cell  which  started  from  the  primary  growth.  Simon, 
'rei<rhton,  and  others  believe  that  the  new  growth  arises  from  the  cells 
f  the  part  in  which  the  cancer-cell  has  lodged,  and  upon  which  it  exerts 
hat  they  term  a  "  spermatic  influence."  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  it  is 
apossible  to  determine  with  certainty.  The  view  of  the  direct  transference  of 
le  cells  of  the  tumour  to  different  parts  of  the  body  is  known  as  the  im^ 
antation  theory.  Opposed  to  it  is  the  infection  theory,  according  to  which 
le  system  is  poisoned  by  the  juices  of  the  primary  growth.  There  is  yet 
lother  theory  maintained  by  those  who  believe  cancer  to  be  a  primary 
dinease  of  the  blood,"  of  which  the  tumour  is  merely  the  local  manifestation, 
lose  who  hold  this  view  beheve  that  the  secondary  growths  are  merely  a 
rther  effect  of  the  constitutional  condition  from  which  primary  growth 
iirinated.  Thus  Paget  is  of  opinion  that  in  some  cases,  in  which  a  rapid 
iiti]>lication  of  cancers  takes  place,  this  may  arise  from  an  increase  in  the 
if^eroos  diathesis  or  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  But  he  believes  that  in 
mi  of  these  cases  there  has  been  a  conveyance  of  cancerous  material  by  the 
•od,  in  the  form  of  cmbola,  which  have  determined  the  local  seat  of  the 
ondary  growth ;  and  he  supports  this  view  by  referring  to  the  analog}^ 
nted  out  by  Walshe  as  existing  between  the  secondary  deposits  in  cancer 
1  the  secondary  abscesses  in  pyasmia  ;  the  liver  and  lungs  in  both  cases  being 
ficipally  affected.  He,  however,  thinks  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
t  entire  cancer-cells  are  thus  transferred  ;  canoer-juice,  or  minute  fragments 
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of  cancer-plasma,  may  be  as  efficient  as  entire  cells.  Yirchow  considers  that 
the  fact  that  the  secondary  deposit  does  not  necessarily  occur  in  the  or^;ui 
through  which  the  blood  must  first  pass,  militates  against  the  theory  that 
cancer-cells  are  carried  onward  by  the  circulation,  and  become  impacted  in  the 
smaller  vessels  of  the  part,  in  the  manner  of  emboli.  He  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  the  cancerous  juices  are  absorbed  and  enter  the  circulation  either 
directly  by  the  veins  or  indirectly  through  the  lymphatics,  and  that  they  give 
rise  to  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  certain  parts,  leading  to  the  develc^nnent 
of  cancerous  growths. 

In  &*vour  of  the  simple  transplantation  theory  is  the  important  fact  thai  ic 
the  secondary  growths  epithelium  arises  in  situations  in  which  it  is  not  noTmally 
present  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  bones  and  when  the  growth  is  sitnatt-d 
in  an  organ  in  which  epithdium  is  normally  present,  as  in  the  liver  or  kidoej. 
the  cells  of  the  new  growth  are  not  those  natuml  to  the  organ,  but  confifit'^i 
to  those  of  the  primary  cancer.  Thus  Moxon  and  many  others  have  leoonltti 
cases  in  which  the  tumours  in  the  liver  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  great 
intestine  have  shown  distinct  evidence  of  their  origin  in  being  composed  of  i 
structure  resembling  in  appearance  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn.  That  the  oili> 
may  pass  along  the  lymphatics  is  sometimes  shown  by  finding  lymphaiir 
vessels  distended  with  nodules  of  cancerous  growth.  It  is  difficult  to  imaginf 
juice  or  granular  debris  which  could  cause  the  development  of  glandtdar  epi- 
thelium in  bone  or  colunmar  epithelium  in  the  liver. 

The  fact  that  the  secondary  growths  do  not  invariably  arise  directly  in  \\k 
course  of  the  lymph  or  blood-stream,  as  for  instance  when  secondary  tumours 
are  found  in  the  liver  or  bones  and  not  in  the  lung,  may  be  explained  b% 
supposing  that  the  transplanted  cells  do  not  grow  with  equal  &cilitv  in  »11 
structures.  The  experiments  of  transplantation  of  one  kind  of  tissue  inu* 
another,  as  periosteum  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  have  shown  that  althou^zi 
it  may  grow  for  a  time,  it  eventually  perishes  and  is  absorbed.  In  thx- 
same  way,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  success  has  been  met  with  in  the  efforu 
to  transplant  cancer  from  a  diseased  animal  to  a  healthy  one  of  the  saro. 
species.  This  power  shown  by  a  tissue  of  resisting  the  growth  of  a  funigD 
structure  within  it  is  called  by  Cohnheim  thB  physiological  potrer  of  resistanrf 
of  the  tissues.  Cohnheim  therefore  explains  the  failure  in  the  attempts  to  in- 
oculate  cancer  by  supposing  that  the  physiological  resistance  of  the  tissoea  t«> 
the  growth  of  the  foreign  structure  is  in  the  normal  state  sufficient  to  preven: 
the  development  of  the  transplanted  cells.  He  assumes  that  in  cancercci 
subjects  the  resisting  power  is  diminished,  possibly  in  consequence  of  tN 
poisoning  of  the  system  from  the  primary  growth,  and  that  this  plays  ^- 
important  part  in  the  development  of  secondary  growth  as  the  tran^pUnu- 
tion  of  cells.  Against  the  theory  that  the  secondary  growths  are  the  r»alt  ^' 
the  same  constitutional  condition  which  gave  rise  to  the  primary  growth  i*. 
may  be  urged  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  secondary  tumours  should  appt%ir 
in  the  favourite  seats  of  the  primary  growth,  and  that  each  tissue  abouk 
produce  the  form  of  cancer  natural  to  itself,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  thr 
reverse  of  that  which  really  occurs. 

Some  forms  of  cancer  show  a  much  greater  power  of  rcprodnction  than 
others.  Thus  glandular  cancers  recur  rapidly  throughout  the  body,  whii. 
epithelioma  seldom  infects  beyond  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  Whs: 
ever  may  be  the  exact  mode  of  formation  of  the  secondary  growths^  t':.* 
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balance  of  evidence  may  be  said  to  be  greaUy  in  favour  of  some  form  of  the 
trangplantation  theory,  and  therefore  we  may  hope  that,  if  the  tumour  could 
^  removed  sufficiently  early,  dissemination  of  the  disease  might  be  pre- 
venf^ed.  The  theories  here  put  forward  with  regard  to  cancer  apply  equally 
io  the  malignant  sarcomata. 

General  dinioal  History  of  Caaear. — All  forms  of  cancer  present 
numerous  points  of  resemblance  in  their  progress.  When  once  formed,  the 
tumour  continues  progressively  to  increase  in  size,  with  a  degree  of  rapidity, 
and  to  an  extent,  that  vary  according  to  its  kind.  Its  growth  is  usually 
accompanied  by  pain,  varying  with  the  situation  of  the  tumour  and  its 
variety.  When  the  tumour  has  reached  a  certain  size,  the  process  of  decay 
Commences  in  the  central  parts,  while  growth  continues  ab  the  circumference. 
The  mass  softens  at  some  point,  the  skin  covering  which  becomes  duskily 
mflamed  and  ulcerated,  and  an  irregular  sloughy  aperture  forms,  through 
vhich  the  dihru  of  the  mass  are  eliminated  in  an  ichorous  or  sanious  fluid, 
)ih\mg  often  a  peculiar  fetid  smell.  The  ulcer  then  rather  rapidly  increases, 
ivich  everted  edges,  a  hai'd  and  knobby,  or  soft  and  fungating  surface,  and 
be  discharge  of  a  dark  fluid,  often  attended  by  hasmorrhage,  and  occasionally 
vith  sloughing  of  portions  of  the  mass  at  an  early  period.  Sometimes  coin- 
idently  with  the  implication  and  ulceration  of  the  skin,  secondary  growth 
akes  place  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  most  commonly  with  the  superven- 
ion  of  the  constitutional  cachexy.  The  X)a]n  in  the  primary  tumour  is  usually 
lore  severe  during  ulceration,  but  secondary  tumours  in  intenial  organs  are 
ften  painless.  The  cachexy  may  possibly  be  due  to  some  modiflcation  in 
VI  condition  of  the  blood,  induced  by  the  action  of  the  morbid  growth  on 
le  economy.  The  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  ulceration,  sloughing,  and 
)n>k?cative  haemorrhage,  and  the  secondary  deposits  in  internal  organs,  also 
mimonly  increases  this  cachectic  state  ;  in  many  instances  it  is  not  marked 
iiW  after  the  skin  has  become  affected,  and  in  others  it  does  not  super- 
*ne  nntil  ulceration  is  actually  set  up.  In  this  cachexy  the  countenance  is 
€uJiar]j  pale,  drawn,  and  sallow,  so  that  the  patient  has  a  very  anxious  and 
re- worn  look.  The  general  surface  of  the  body  commonly  acquires  an  earthy 
yellowish  tint,  and  not  unfrequently  large  spots  of  pityriasis  or  chloasma 
ike  their  appearance  on  various  parts  of  it ;  the  appetite  is  impaired,  the 
i<'0  enfeebled,  the  muscular  strength  greatly  diminished,  and  the  pulse  weak. 
le  [>atient  complains  of  pains  in  the  limbs,  of  lassitude,  and  of  inability  for 
I'rtion  ;  he  emaciates  rapidly,  and  frequently  suffers  from  the  occurrence  of 
icerous  deposits  in  intemsJ  organs ;  and  at  last  dies  from  exhaustion, 
Incod  by  the  conjoined  effects  of  weakening  discharges,  general  debility, 
i  pain. 

raTiB#» — The  causes  of  cancer,  as  of  all  other  diseases,  may  be  divided 
\}  twu  £jeat  classes,  viz. :  the  constitutional  or  predisposing,  and  the  local 
r-xciting. 

VI  i^r  as  the  const  Hut  tonal  or  predisposing/  causes  of  this  disease  are  con- 
uefl,  it  may  l>e  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  connect  any  distinct  or  recognizable 
stitiitional  condition  with  a  tendency  to  this  disease.  Cancer  commonly 
ws  itself  ifi  persons  apparently  in  perfect  health,  of  florid  complexion, 
iiht  habit  of  lK)dy,  \iith  every  aspect  of  health  and  sign  of  strength. 
hit  if  vfe  fail  to  recognize  by  outward  signs  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
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cancer,  we  cannot  doubt  that  its  development  is  connected  with  a  hereditarr 
tendency,  and  is  influenced  by  age. 

The  hereditarimss  of  cancer  has  l)een  established  beyond  a  doubt.  Yelpean 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  researches,  that  it  is  traceable  hereditarily  in  odi'- 
third  of  the  cases.  Paget  finds  that  amongst  hospital  patients  the  herediDari- 
ness  amounts  to  about  1  in  6,  but  amongst  private  patients,  whose  familj 
histories  are  better  known,  it  is  found  to  be  hereditary  in  1  in  3  ;  thus  agr^v- 
ing  with  Velpeau's  estimate. 

The  hereditary  tendency  is  in  some  cases  not  only  to  cancer  generally,  \*tx 
to  same  form  of  cancer.    Thus,  Paget  records  a  case  in  which  three  genera- 
tions were  affected  by  uterine  cancer.    Sibley  records  an  instance  in  which  « 
mother  and  five  daughters  suffered  from  cancer  of  the  left  breast.     It  is  iii>u 
however,  by  any  means  always  so.    Paget  states  that  it  is  only  in  about  on*- 
half  of  the  cases  of  hereditary  cancer  that  it  is  thus  transmitted,  and  thtd 
almost  exclusively  in  the  breast  and  uterus.    He  relates  one  striking  instan(> 
of  the  opposite  mode  of  transmission.    A  lady  died  of  cancer  of  the  stODOiacI) : 
one  of  her  daughters  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  another  of  cancer  of  t'»e 
breast ;  and  of  her  grandchildren,  two  died  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  t^** 
of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  one  of  cancer  of  the  bladder,  one  of  "cancer  of  tb- 
axillary  glands,"  one  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  one  of  cancer  of  t'l- 
rectum.    The  hereditary  tendency  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  Wi?\A\ 
seem  therefore  to  be  not  purely  local,  as  in  the  case  of  a  peculiar  leaturt%  ^ 
fifth  finger,  or  the  like,  but  to  affect  the  whole  of  the  epithelial  tissnes,  tl: 
peculiar  spot  at  which  the  cancer  appears  being  dependent  on  local  cau^^ 
usually  unknown.    The  condition  is  more  analogous  to  premature  baldness  -r 
gre}Tie88  of  the  hair.    Admitting  the  hereditary  nature  of  cancer  to  the  full*  < 
extent,  however,  it  still  leaves  two-thirds  of  the  cases  unaccounted  for. 
•.    Age  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  oc^currence  of  cancer,  both  as  to  i:< 
frequency  and  its  mode  of  growth.    The  statistics  published  before  ls7o  iu 
this  country,  and  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier  in  Germany,  cannot  be  relied  iip'  r. 
as  giving  a  just  notion  of  the  influence  of  age  on  the  occurrence  of  true  cancer. 
Before  that  time  all  soft  rapidly  growing  sarcomas  were  de8cril)ed  as  cantvrs 
The  malignant  glioma  of  the  eyeball,  and  sarcomatous  tumours  of  the  testi'  i 
and  bone,  being  formerly  classed  as  encephaloid  cancer,  that  disease  was  c^u  i 
not  to  be  uncommon  in  children.    Now  that  these  are  excluded,  all  forms  < : 
cancer  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unknown  under  20.    Gnrlt,  who  possesses  :' 
patience  and  industry  necessary  for  the  collection  of  statistics  to  a  dccT>^ 
rarely  if  ever  equalled,  has  obtained  from  various  spurces  the  records  of  IC.t;  -» 
cases  of  tumours  of  all  kinds.    Of  these,  11,131  were  cancers.     In  4,7r»D  OSS'- 
of  cancer,  of  which  the  age  is  recorded,  only  0.4  per  cent,  occurred  under  the  aj 
of  20.    As  some  of  the  statistics  extend  back  to  the  year  1855,  it  is  pos^i  1 
that  even  this  number  is  in  excess  of  the  truth.  In  the  op{)osite  extreme  of  I  f 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  age  at  which  cancer  may  occur.     According  to  Wal>:  • 
the  proportion  of  deaths  from  cancer  per  thousand  living  at  each  age  incivas- 
steadily  up  to  80.    Gurlt  shows  that  the  absolute  frequency  of  cancer  rvac.*:  - 
its  maximimi  between  41  and  50,  81.()8  per  cent,  of  all  cases  occurring  bet w^.  s 
those  ages.    Age  influences  also  the  liability  to  cancer  in  special  organ^'. 
Thus,  in  extreme  old  age  cancer  of  the  breast  is  less  common  than  in  yonnj: : 
women,  while  old  men  are  more  liable  to  cancer  of  the  bladder  and  prostar*. 
and  to  epithelioma  of  the  lip.    Thus,  Walshe  states  that  proportiooallj  to  tin 
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number  living,  cancer  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women  after  80. 
Siblej  states  that  the  average  age  of  patients  with  nterine  cancer  is  43,  and 
with  mammary  48  years.  The  colloid  variety  rarely  if  ever  occurs  before  80. 
The  age  of  the  |)atient  exeits  a  considerable  influence  on  the  rate  of  growth 
and  malignancy  of  the  tumour.  As  a  rule,  the  younger  the  patient,  the  more 
rapidly  does  the  tumour  grow,  the  earlier  does  it  a£fect  the  lympliatic  glands, 
and  the  more  widely  disseminated  are  the  secondary  growths.  This  rule  has, 
however,  many  exceptions. 

Mental  Einotions  of  a  depressing  character,  if  long-continued  or  frequently 
rcjxjated,  may  possibly  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  cancer.  I  have  seen 
80  many  cases  of  cancer,  more  particularly  of  the  abdominal  organs,  in  in- 
dividuals who  have  suffered  much  from  grief,  anxiety,  or  harass  of  mind 
fur  years  i)efore  the  development  of  the  malignant  disease,  that,  although 
:he  doctrine  is  incapable  of  proof,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  probable, 
:hat  the  cancer  was  the  result  of  the  antecedent  long-continued  mental  dis- 
jnit'tude.  We  know,  by  every-day  experience,  that  functional  derangement 
)f  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  of  the  most  inveterate  character  may 
>c  occasioned  by  mental  disturbance  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  not  improbable, 
liat  such  functional  derangement  may  at  last  lead  to  perversion  of  nutri- 
ioD,  terminating  in  malignant  growth  in  such  organs,  as  the  uterus,  the 
(ver  or  the  stomach,  as  are  more  readily  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the 
tfitient's  mind. 

Sex. — The  influence  of  sex  is  well  marked,  not  only  in  the  absolute  frequency 
f  cancer,  but  in  its  occurrence  in  organs  that  are  special  to  each  sex.    Cancer 

I  absolutely  far  more  frequently  met  with  in  women  than  in  men,  simply 
L-causc  cancers  of  the  uterus  and  mamma  constitute  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
\)n\ou  of  these  diseases,  being  infinitely  more  common  than  cancers  of  the 
lale  organs.  But  when  we  come  to  cancers  of  oi^ans  that  are  common  to 
:>th  sexes,  as  the  tongue,  the  lip,  the  intestinal  tract,  ^-c,  we  shall,  I  think, 
[id  that  they  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women  ;  the  difference,  how- 
rer,  not  being  sufiicieut  to  counterbalance  the  preponderance  in  the  female 
productive  organs.  Yon  Winiwarter  states^  that  in  Billroth 's  hospital  and 
-ivate  practice  from  18G7  to  1876,  278  cases  of  cancer  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
embrane  of  the  face  and  mouth  came  under  observation.  Of  these  22G  were 
en,  and  52  women. 

The  Exciting  causes  of  cancer  are  of  two  kinds  ;  direct  external  violence,  or 
ag-a>ntinned  irritation  of  a  part. 

A  bloiv  on,  or  other  injury  of  a  part,  often  appears  to  be  the  direct  deter- 
uing  cause  of  the  development  of  a  primary  cancer.  Scirrhus  of  the 
mimsL  is  commonly  attributed  by  the  sufferer  to  the  infliction  of  an  injury. 
Ix>ng-coutinued  irritation  of  a  part  also  may  cause  a  cancer  to  develop.  This 
iA  mutter  of  every  day  observation  in  the  development  of  cancer  of  the  tongue 
>ui  the  i^erastent  irritation  of  a  broken  or  jagged  tooth,  or  the  production 
cancer  of  the  lip  by  the  constant  use  of  an  miprotected  clay-pipe.  But, 
rhuptii,  the  best  marked  instance  of  the  production  of  this  form  of  cancer,  is 
It  iA'  tlie  cancer  of  the  scrotum  in  chimney-sweeps,  deveIoi)ed  by  the  irrita- 

II  of  the  soot  lodged  in  the  rugss — a  form  of  disease  wliich  is  now  very 
«;1  y  met  witli.  Lawson  attributes  tliis  to  the  fact  that  formerly  soot  fetched 
tj<rii  j^rxce,  and  was  always  sifted  to  free  it  from  particles  of  mortar  before  it 
4  ^ol<l.     This  sifting  was  hard  work,  and  the  motion  of  the  body  during  the 
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process  caused  considerable  friction  of  the  scrotum  against  the  tronserc,;iii' 
this,  combined  with  the  irritation  of  the  mixed  soot  and  perei)iration,  k^ie-j  i  • 
have  been  the  determining  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  cancer.  Nov  that  &'* 
is  of  little  value  it  no  longer  pays  to  sift  it,  and  consequentlj  ehimiier-swwpV 
cancer  has  almost  disappeared.  It  is  a  strong  argument  iii  favi>ur  of  t> 
theory  of  the  local  origin  of  cancer,  that  a  form  of  the  diseaae  should  (t«st  :•• 
appear  on  the  removal  of  the  source  of  local  irritation  that  produced  it. 

But  local  imtation  is  more  likely  to  produce  cancer  if  it  be  applied  to  a  [en 
that  has  already  been  for  some  time  the  seat  of  structural  epithelial  ehanc^. 
Thus,  in  a  common  wart,  mole,  or  cicatrix,  cancerous  growths  are  veiy  aj*  :■' 
develope  under  the  influence  of  persistent  irritation.  And,  as  J.  Hutchiofta 
has  truly  observed,  a  cancer  may  in  this  way  be  "  grown." 

The  mode  in  which  a  local  injury  or  source  of  irritation  produces  a  can»x:^ 
unknown.  Does  it  do  so  by  some  peculiarity  of  local  action,  or  by  a  coiL«r.i-- 
tional  state  of  a  cancerous  nature  causing  what  might  otherwise  prove  to  k  s 
simple  irritation  to  assume  a  malignant  form  ?  The  answer  to  these  que5tkL> 
involves  the  whole  theory  of  the  local  or  constitutional  origin  of  can«r.  f  • 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader.     (See  next  page.) 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  tissues  and  organs  are  not  eqaiilj 
liable  to  cancer.  Every  part  of  the  body  in  which  epithelium  (as  distingcisii^i 
from  endothelium)  is  naturally  present  is  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  cam^. 
But  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  In  the  female  i:  - 
most  common  in  the  mamma  and  uterus  ;  in  the  male  epithelioma  of  th4;lii^ 
tongue  and  penis  is  the  most  conmion  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  iilimcour 
canal  it  is  most  common  at  the  narrowest  jiarts  which  presumably  are  in -^ 
exposed  to  mechanical  injury.  Thus  commencing  at  the  mouth  we  finJ  » • 
common  situations  of  cancer  are,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  fauces,  the  cesopi-- 
gus  at  the  back  of  the  larynx,  the  cardiac  orifice  and  the  pylorus.  Tb"-: 
follows  the  small  intestine  in  which  the  contents  are  fluid  and  the  diaii>^ti- 
almost  uniform,  and  here  cancer  is  extremely  rare.  It  is  less  rare  at  tbe  ii- 
colic  valve,  and  becomes  common  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  is  the  nam***^ 
part  of  the  great  gut  and  contains  solid  fseces.  In  the  rectum  it  ccc»^ 
usually  where  the  gut  is  slightly  narrowed  as  it  passes  through  the  recto-vw:*^. 
fascia,  and  finally  it  is  common  at  the  anus. 

The  form  of  cancer  met  with  in  all  these  places  is  de))endent  on  the  q>^t^  - 
Hum  normal  to  the  part.  As  far  as  the  cardiac  orifice  it  assumes  the  f«>n3 « 
squamous  epithelioma,  at  the  cardiac  orifice  it  is  usually  one  form  of  glandcia' 
cancer,  at  the  pylorus  and  as  far  as  the  anus  it  is  columnar  epithelioma,  ar J  i. 
the  anus  it  is  again  squamous  epithelioma.  It  has  been  obsen'ed  that  in  fi"- 
organs  which  have  an  intermittent  functional  activity,  cancer  is  nwjre  firq^* 
than  in  othere,  and  in  them  it  is  especially  apt  to  occur  at  the  pericA 
commencing  senile  degeneracy. 

The  Oeographioal  Ihstrilitition  of  Cancer  is  a  most  interesttiu:  ^^ 
important  element  in  the  problem  of  its  origin,  and  by  a  closer  stady  ^tf 
than  has  hitherto  l)een  made,  I  believe  that  much  light  may  be  throvi 
this. 

Cancer  appears  to  be  a  disease  favoured  by,  if  not  actually  dejwidMitoB.  r 
aggregation  of  individuals  under  the  influence  of  an  advanced  ciTilissf-  • 
Amongst  savage  tribes,  as  amongst  wild  animals,  it  is  unknown.  In  the  rr- 
oentres  of  civilization,  as  amongst  domesticated  animals,  it  abi>inid«. 
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Cancer  is  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  frigid  zone.  The  Esquimanx  in  tho 
Western,  and  the  Snmoieds  and  other  migratory  tribes  in  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere, are  equally  exempt  ft'om  it.  Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone 
it  also  rarely  occurs  ;  though  in  the  more  populous  parts  and  the  seats  of  an 
older  civilisation,  as  in  India,  it  is  not  unknown.  But  on  this  and  other  points 
connected  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  this  fell  scourge,  we  require 
additional  and  precise  information. 

Cancer  is  certainly  more  common  in  Europe  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  China 
also  it  appears  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  whilst  in  South  America,  in  Airica 
(except  Egypt),  and  in  the  greater  part  of  .isia,  it  is  not  common. 

HavUand  has  obtained  very  important  results  from  the  investigations  of  the 
tables  of  mortality  of  this  country,  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  cancer 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  his  investigations  appear  to  lead  to  this  conclusion,  that 
geological  formation,  soil,  and  resulting  endemic  conditions  exercise  a  marked 
iiifiucnce  on  the  development  of  cancer. 

Havilaud  finds,  with  regard  to  England,  that  cancer  is  most  common  in  the 
western  and  north-western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  including  Wales  ;  and  that 
generally  throughout  the  more  elevated  midland  and  southern  districts  it  is  not 
common.  It  is  less  frequent  on  the  older  geological  formations,  towards  the 
sources  of  rivei-s,  and  in  dry  well-drained  districts.  He  points  out,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  sites  of  the  great  cancer-fields  of  England  are  the  tertiary 
formations  and  the  alluvial  districts  ;  that  cancer  surrounds  the  course  of  the 
great  rivers  after  their  full  formation,  when  they  are  passing  through  valleys 
and  low-lying  lands  liable  to  floods  and  to  the  consequent  accumulation  of 
alluvial  deposits.  These  districts  are  also  the  most  densely  populated.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  density  of  population  favours  the  production  of  cancer, 
and  that  wherever  social  organization  is  highly  developed,  there  cancer 
becomes  projx)rtionately  rife.  But  this  view  is  not  quite  borne  out  by  statistics. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  development  of  cancer  does  not  depend  on  mere  popula- 
tion, as  the  mortality  from  cancer  in  Norwich  and  Qreat  Yarmouth,  com- 
paratively small  towns,  is  to  that  in  such  great  centres  of  population  as  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  as  141  to  84,  or  nearly  double  ;  that  in  Philadelphia  it  is 
to  that  in  the  mu<;h  larger  city  of  New  York  as  15  to  7,  or  more  than  double  ; 
while  in  Murylel)one  it  is  veiy  far  higher  than  in  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  these  conclusions  we  must  not,  however^  omit  to  take  into  account  the 
increased  tendency  to  hereditary  transmission  amongst  a  comparatively  settled 
population,  such  as  that  of  the  east  of  England. 

Zs  CflAcar  %  DisaMM  of  ConstitntioBal  or  of  Loeal  Origin?  This 
qnestion  has  led  to  much  discussion  among  pathologists.  There  are  at  least 
three  distinct  theories  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  cancer,  a.  It  is  a  blood- 
disease,  h.  It  is  purely  local  in  its  origin,  c.  If  local  in  its  origin,  it  can  only 
lie  developed  in  a  constitution  that  is  fitted  in  some  way  for  its  formation  ; 
a  fitting  soil,  in  fact,  is  required  for  the  cancer  to  germinate  in. 

We  will  consider  these  views  separately  ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  may  observe  that 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoflsible,  to  separate  the  two  questions  as 
to  the  origin  and  the  development  of  cancer  from  one  another  ;  for,  however 
essentially  they  may  be  distinct  and  separate,  they  blend  in  such  a  discussion 
as  this  in  an  almost  inextricable  manner. 

a.  That  cancer  is  a  blood-disease — a  disease  essentially  dependent  on  a 
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morbid  state  of  the  blood — is  a  view  that  has  long  been  entertained  by  many. 
But,  in  tmth,  this  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  cancer  litts  been  made 
to  include  two  distinct  propositions  ;  the  first  being,  that  the  blood  itaelf  is 
charged  with  the  poison  of  cancer  which  is  ready  to  burst  forth  or  to  apiroat 
out  on  any  part  of  the  body  on  the  application  of  the  necessary  local 
irritation  or  disturbance  ;  the  second,  that  ^^  blood-disease  *'  and  *'*'  oonstitxH 
tioual  disease "  are  synonymous  and  convertible  terms.    This  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly an  error.    It  is  quite  possible  to  understand  and  to  hold  the  view 
that  the  tissues  of  the  frame  are  imbued  with  a  cancerous  tendency,  witbom 
having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  derive  this  from  the  blood.     The 
germinal  membrane  of  the  chick,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Guli 
takes  on  changes  antecedently  to,  and  independent  of,  the  formation  of  the 
blood.    And  so  we  may  take  it  as  possible  that  the  tissues  of  the  body  may 
inherently  possess  morbid  or  cancerous  proclivities,  independently  of  the  blood 
by  which  they  are  nourished.    But  if  by  blood-disease  be  meant  a  disease  in 
which  the  blood  actually  contains  the  cancer-cell,  as  the  blood  in  gout  does 
the  materies  morbi  of  that  disease — e^t^:.,  uric  acid  circulating  through  the  body 
and  capable  of  deposit  in  some  locality  fiEivourable  to  the  local  development  of 
the  malady — this  hypothesis  is  certainly  untenable.     There  is  no  evidence 
whatever,  histologically,  that  the  blood  of  any  individual  is  a  poison-bearii^ 
fluid,  and  has  a  cancerous  constitution  or  tendency,  or  that,  at  aU  events  before 
the  primary  growth   has  developed  itself,  the  cancer-cell,  or  any   materia! 
capable  of  undergoing  cancerous  development,  is  met  with  in  the  blood.  Eveiy 
phenomenon  tliat  occurs  in  connection  with  cancer  may  be  explained  withoai 
having  recourse  to  such  a  hypothesis   as  this,  which   has  not  a  pord<^  of 
pathological  observation  on  which  it  can  be  based.    But  if  the  doctrine  of 
cancer  being  a  blood-disease  is  untenable  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  hen 
stated  it,  the  same  cannot  at  once  be  said  in  the  way  of  its  being  primarUy  a 
constitutional  affection  independently  of  the  blood. 

The  doctrine  of  the  constitutional  origin  of  cancer  may  be  more  clearij 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Paget.  "  Cancers  are  manifestations  of  certain 
specific  and  morbid  states  of  the  blood  ;  and  in  them  are  incorporated  pecnliar 
morbid  materials  which  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  which  their  growth  may 
tend  to  increase."  '^  The  existence  of  the  morbid  material  in  the  blood,  whether 
in  the  rudimental  or  in  the  effective  state,  constitutes  the  general  predisposi- 
tion to  cancer  ;  it  is  that  which  is  by  some  called  the  predisposing  caoae  of 
cancer.  The  morbid  material  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  cancerooi 
diathesis  or  constitution  ;  and  when  its  existence  produces  some  manifest  im- 
pairment of  the  general  health,  independently  of  the  cancerous  growth,  ii 
makes  the  primary  cancerous  cachexia.'*  For  the  local  manifestation  of  this 
constitutional  disease,  the  part  where  it  is  developed  must  be  put  into  a  &voBr- 
able  condition  by  irritation,  injury,  or  other  similar  cause.  The  blood-diseaw 
and  the  local  conditions  may  compensate  each  other ;  thus,  with  an  intcns 
cancerous  diathesis,  tumoure  may  be  formed  in  such  a  way  and  in  sodi 
numbers  as  to  be  apparently  independent  of  local  conditions ;  while  in  casa 
where  the  constitutional  element  exists  in  a  low  degree,  a  long  continaanoe  of 
irritation  may  be  required  to  bring  out  its  local  manifestations.  Paget  beUevcs 
that  by  this  theory  of  compensation  the  opposing  views  as  to  the  local  or  con- 
stitutional origin  of  cancer  may  be  reconciled. 

h.  The  theory  as  to  the  local  origin  of  cancer  appears  to  be  more  genetaDr 
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adopted  by  Surgeons.  Yelpeau,  Billroth,  De  Morgan,  all  support  or  incline 
towai*d£  it.  The  arguments  on  which  it  is  based  may  briefly  be  summed  up 
as  follows.  They  are  certainly  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
cancer ;  and  many  of  these  phenomena  do  not  admit  of  explanation  on  any 
other  theory. 

1.  Cancerous  tumours  spring  up  in  individuals  who  have  always  enjoyed 
{)erfect  health,  and  who  ai*e  to  all  appearances  perfectly  well  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease.  As  in  these  cases  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
constitutional  affection  of  any  kind,  it  would  be  a  begging  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  assert  tliat  the  existence  of  the  local  tumour  must  of  itself  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  a  constitutional  cancerous  tendency. 

1*  Such  primary  tumours  are  always  single — no  primary  outbreak  of 
multiple  cancers  ever  occurs.  Tumours  may  form  in  certain  cases  in  rapid 
succession,  but  never  simultaneously.  But  primary  cancer  does  not  occur  at 
the  same  time  at  different  of  these  seats  of  election — as  the  mamma,  pylorus, 
and  rectum,  as  would  be  the  case  were  it  constitutional. 

•3.  Cancers  are  not  mifrequently  the  result  of  some  local  injury  or  irritation. 
Tliis  18  a  matter  of  daily  observation  in  the  lip,  the  tongue,  the  female 
hreast,  and  the  scrotum. 

4.  The  general  health  does  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  suffer  until  some 
months  have  elapsed ;  when,  after  the  lymphatics  or  glands  have  become 
lmj)licated,  or  the  neighbouring  tissues  invaded,  but  not  until  then,  signs  of 
:»chexy  set  in.  In  many  cases  of  cancer,  especially  of  the  mamma,  the  health 
::ontinue8  excellent  for  many  months — a  year  or  two  even  after  the  disease  has 
leclared  itself,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  confined  to  its  primary  seat. 
[t  is  not  until  after  secondary  deposits  have  occurred  that  the  characteristic 
:achexy  sets  in. 

o.  If  the  primary  tumour  be  removed  before  neighbouring  parts  have  become 
t>ntamiiiated,  the  health,  if  it  have  suffered,  often  improves  materially. 

^).  All  pathological  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  secondary  growths 
rise  directly  as  a  consequence  of  the  primary  tumour,  first,  by  extension 
>y  continuity  of  tissue ;  secondly,  by  extension  along  the  line  of  the  lym- 
>liatic8  ;  and  thudly,  through  the  blood-stream,  leading  to  growths  scattered 
liroughoat  the  body  in  the  same  directions  as  the  secondary  abscesses  in  pyaemia 
rhich  result  from  septic  emboli. 

7.  Secondary  cancers  affect  the  form  of  the  primary  one.  Thus,  primary 
landular  cancer  leads  to  deposit  of  masses  of  the  same  structure  in  the  lungs ; 
olumnar  epithelioma  of  the  rectum  to  secondary  growths  in  the  liver,  with 
ientical  structural  peculiarities. 

H.  Growth  is  favoured  by  local  circumstances,  as  wanuth  and  moisture  of 
ivities. 

9.  In  some  rare  instances  no  recurrence  whatever  takes  place  after  oi)era- 
on,  the  disease  being  eradicated  from  the  system,  which  could  not  be  the  case 

it  were  constitutional. 

10.  When  recurrence  does  take  place  soon  after  an  operation,  it  is  almost 
^variably  cither  in  the  cicatrix  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  in  the 
.*arest  lymphatic  glands,  owing  to  cancer-cells  which  had  been  widely  dis- 
minated,  escaping  removal,  and  sul)6equently  developing  into  new  tumours, 
'ere  the  disease  constitutional,  recurrence  would  be  as  likely  to  take  place  in 
licr  parts,  especially  in  symmetrical  parts. 
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11.  We  observe  the  same  tendency  to  recurrence  after  nemo^'al,  and  even  to 
secondary  growths  in  distant  organs,  in  other  tumours  which  are  inoontestartlr 
local  at  first,  such  as  the  sarcomata  and  the  enchondromata,  and  which  only 
become  general  in  certain  constitutions  under  special  conditions  in  their  man* 
advanced  stages,  and  in  a  secondary  manner. 

The  theory  of  the  local  origin  of  ciinoer  is  undoubtedly  a  very  captiTstinc 
one.  It  explains  in  the  readiest  and  the  simplest  way  possible  most  of  tb^ 
phenomena  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  a  doubt  w^ith  many,  if  it  be  competent  t" 
give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  all. 

There  are  at  least  four  conditions  that  may  be  supposed  to  militate  airaum 
the  theory  of  the  primary  localization  of  cancer,  and  which  have  been,  ixm 
be,  adduced  as  evidences  of  the  constitutional  origin  of  the  disease. 

These  are — 1.  The  almost  absolute  certainty  of  the  recurrence  of  the  diaeajc 
after  the  removal  of  the  primary  growth  ; 

2.  The  frequent  hereditarincss  of  the  disease  ; 

8.  The  varying  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which  cancers  run  their  conise  aitJ 
the  different  degi'ees  of  virulence  they  affect  in  different  indi\idiials ;  and 

4.  The  geographical  distribution  of  cancer. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  those  conditions,  which  have  mainly  been  relied  on  ia 
support  of  it«  constitutional  origin. 

1.  As  to  the  Jiabiliit/  to  recurrejice  after  removaly  as  will  be  more  folly  state^i 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  operation  for  cancer,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  in  truth  this  argument  can  have  but  little  weight,  when  we  consi'itf 
the  rapid  tendency  to  diffusion  that  has  just  been  described  as  chancteriss^ 
cancers  above  all  other  tumours,  owing  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  growth  ab»dT 
described  and  the  relation  of  the  cells  to  the  lymphatics.  The  fact  is,  th»t  th( 
cancer-cells  have  already  become  diffused  through  the  neighbouring  stmrtraw. 
and  may  have  entered  the  lymphatics  or  the  blood  long  before  the  prinwry 
tumour  has  attained  such  a  size  as  to  attract  attention  so  as  to  render  i^>^f  * 
tion  possible. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  a  cancer  may  commence  this  process  of  diffi]s<m  ^ 
any  period  after  its  formation  as  a  distinct  growth,  it  is  impossiUe  to  desy 
that  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  after  operation,  whether  local  in  the  nei^ti- 
bouring  areolar  tissue,  more  distant  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  or,  furtlier  srili  n 
the  viscera,  may  be  due  to  the  early  transplantation  of  the  cells,  each  of  '^^ 
has  become  the  centre  of  a  new  growth.  It  would  be  too  late  to  uproot  ibr 
thistle  after  its  seeds  had  been  widely  scattered  abroad. 

One  main  source  of  confusion,  if  not  of  error,  in  respect  to  the  ori^n  - 
cancer  has  been,  that  it  has  usually  been  studied  in  organs,  such  as  the  inamnB. 
in  which  its  early  origin  cannot  be  discovered.  In  such  a  situation  a  tomr ' 
must  attain  the  size  of  a  nut,  at  the  least,  before  it  is  diagnosed  cc  ere6 
detected.  How  many  months  may  it  have  required  for  the  first  small  grtiq^ 
cells  to  have  led  to  the  development  of  such  a  mass  as  this,  and  how  widelTtl- 
local  contamination  and  general  infection  may  have  spread,  before  sach  a  ^'' 
even  as  this  is  attained  by  the  primary  tumour. 

2.  The  next  point  is  the  hereditariness  of  cancer.    As  has  already  t<t 
stated,  this  is  undoubted.    But  a  hereditary  tendency  to  a  disease  moK  '.^^^ 
be  confounded  with  a  constitutional  disposition  to  it.     It  is  a  fatal  error  a: 
etiology  to  confound  hereditariness  with  constitutionalism.     Herediurii^^ 
may  be  local  as  well  as  constitutional.     The  hereditarv  trananiiaHOB  <i  * 
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particular  feature  from  pareut  to  offspring  cannot  be  considered  a  proof  of  a 
constitutional  tendency.  So  also  the  hereditary  transmission  of  a  malforma- 
tion, as  of  8U|icniumerary  fingers  or  of  exostoses,  is  certainly  purely  local.  But 
diseases  may  also  be  transmitted  through  descent  without  l)eing  in  any  way 
constitutional.  Tumours  that  are  not  cancers  are  hereditary,  as  warts, 
lipomata,  enehondromata,  <&c.  ;  sebaceous  cysts  of  the  scalp  are  strongly 
hereditary,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  these  are  iu  any  way  con- 
stitutional or  blood-diseases.  These  are  instances  of  hereditary  local  diseases 
that  are  not  congenital,  but  develop  after  the  body  has  reached  maturity ; 
just,  indeed,  as  a  cancer  does.  We  do  not  look  upon  these  conditions  as 
constitutional — dependent  on  some  conditions  of  the  blood,  merely  because 
they  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  All  that  we  can  at  present 
assume  is,  that  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  predisposition  of 
unkno>\'n  nature,  hereditarily  transmissible,  which  may  tend  to  the  development 
of  cancer  without  the  action  of  a  known  local  exciting  cause  ;  and  this  here- 
ditary tendency  may  be  local,  as  in  a  certain  tissue,  or  in  a  particular  organ 
which  is  the  usual  seat  of  election  of  cancer,  as  the  manmia,  the  testis,  or  the 
pylorus. 

:i.  The  grmier  virulence  affected  by  cancers  in  some  individuals  than  in 
others,  and  the  varijhig  degrees  of  rapidiiy  with  which  they  run  their  course, 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  one  of  two  inferences ;  either  that  the  primary 
cancer  is  more  active,  has  greater  inherent  vitality,  or  that  the  constitution 
in  which  it  occurs  is  more  favourable  to  its  development. 

The  varying  virulence  of  a  cancer  depends  much  more  upon  its  anatomical 
Htructure  than  on  any  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient.  All  glandular 
cancers  are  morc  malignant  than  squamous  or  columnar  epitheliomas ;  yet 
those  who  hold  the  theory  that  can(*er  is  a  blood-disease,  maintain  that  it  is  a 
mere  accident  where  the  primary  tumour  arises,  and  consequently  what  form 
it  assumes. 

The  locality  in  which  the  cancer  develops  has  also  much  to  do  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  glands  are  afibcted.  H.  Arnott  pointed  out  that  the 
softer,  the  more  vascular,  and  the  more  movable  the  primary  seat  of  the 
tumour  is,  the  more  rapidly  do  the  secondary  growths  appear.  Thus  an  epi- 
thelioma of  the  tongue  always  affects  the  glands  very  early,  while  with  a  similar 
growth  on  the  skin  of  the  leg  the  patient  may  escape  glandular  affection  for 
many  months. 

The  fearful  rapidity  of  growth  and  virulence  shown  by  a  cancer  of  the 
mamma  during  pregnancy  consequent  upon  the  physiological  increase  of  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  gland  is  another  example  of  a  local  condition 
affecting  the  malignancy  of  the  growth.  Moreover,  if  great  rapidity  of  the 
growth  were  due  to  the  presence  of  the  poison  in  the  blood  in  greater  amount 
than  usual,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  development  of  the  tumour  most 
rapid  in  those  who  showed  the  most  marked  cachexia,  whereas  the  reverse  is 
usually  the  case.  The  younger  the  patient  and  the  better  the  general  health 
at  the  time  of  invasion,  as  a  nile  the  more  malignant  will  be  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Still  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  tissues  of 
certain  individuals  to  favour  the  development  of  these  cancer-growtlis,  originat- 
ing primarily  in  some  local  irritation,  whether  this  be  traumatic  or  functional. 
Such  a  constitutional  state,  whether  hereditary'  or  acquired,  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  fitting  soil  for  the  cancerous  element,  in  which  to  form  and  to 
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develop.  The  stronger  the  tendency  the  more  readily  will  cancer  grow  in 
snch  individuals,  and  the  more  rapid  and  vigorous  will  be  the  growth.  This 
constitutional  state  does  not  develop  a  local  cancer ;  it  simplj  favoms  its 
development. 

4.  Tht  geographical  distnbuiion  has  been  already  considered  at  p.  1014.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  this  has  much  bearing  upon  the  qnestion.  The  inflaeiices 
resulting  from  race,  soil,  climate,  &c.,  are  concerned  in  the  development  c^ 
many  local  diseases,  such  as  simple  bronchocele,  elephantiasis  of  the  Bcrotuun, 
fibroma  in  the  ears  of  negroes  and  the  like,  none  of  which  are  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  morbid  material  in  the  blood.  We  have  no  definite 
knowledge  to  guide  us  to  any  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  these 
influences  on  the  development  of  cancer ;  and,  in  its  absence,  it  is  just  as  ea^y 
to  suppose  that  these  causes  act  locally  on  certain  glands  or  epithelial  surfaces 
as  to  imagine  that  they  give  rise  to  the  development  of  some  unknown  poiacm 
in  the  blood  to  which  the  origin  of  the  cancerous  tumour  is  due. 

There  are  two  points  in  connection  with  the  structure  of  cancer  that  deserve 
careful  study,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  local  origin.  The  first  is  the 
abundant  blood-supply  that  a  cancerous  tumour  invariably  demands  and 
obtains  :  the  second  is  its  mode  of  infiltrating  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Each  of  them  has  an  important  bearing  on  its  diffusion. 

1.  The  much  larger  lloodrmpplg  that  is  ftimished  to  a  cancerous  growth 
than  is  sent  to  any  other  kind  of  tumour,  except  the  soft  sarcomata,  is  weU 
known  to  all  practical  Surgeons.  A  scuThus  of  the  mamma,  not  larg<a>  than 
a  pigeon's  tgg^  will  receive  a  far  larger  vascular  supply  than  an  adenoma  as 
large  as  a  cocoa-nut,  the  number  of  arteries  requiring  ligature  after  an  opera- 
tion in  one  case  being  greatly  in  excess  of  those  that  spout  in  the  other.  This 
abundant  vascular  supply  is  noticeable  in  the  removal  of  the  smallest  caneen, 
but  increases  with  the  size  of  the  tumour. 

The  tumour  itself  is  not  usually  very  vascular,  though  some  canceiB,  as  the 
encephaloid,  are  so  abundantly  so  as  to  present  little  else  than  a  congeries  of 
vessels,  and  to  possess  active  pulsation  and  bruit ;  but  the  vascularization  is 
in  the  neighbom*iug  and  surrounding  parts,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  Iie& 
This  greatly  increased  vascularity  of  the  neighbouring  tissues  is  most  pn>- 
bably  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  growth  of  a 
cancer.  Simple  tumours,  such  as  lipomata,  enchondromata,  exostoses,  Ax^ 
merely  displace  the  surrounding  structures  slowly  by  their  preasare  as  they 
increase  in  size,  and  the  tissues  thus  have  time  gradually  to  acoommodaie 
themselves  to  their  altered  position,  and  suffer  but  little  till  the  balk  of  the 
tumour  becomes  very  considerable.  A  cancerous  tumour,  on  the  other  hand, 
sends  out  processes  of  cells  which  grow  rapidly  and  force  themselves  into  the 
interstices  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  it  thus  exerts  from  the  fiiat  a  direct 
pressure  on  the  tissues  it  is  invading.  The  microscopic  appearances  of  tlic 
tissues  surrounding  the  advancing  processes  of  cells,  are  in  fact  identical  with 
those  of  inflammation.  The  vessels  are  dilated  and  full  of  blood,  and  the 
noimal  structures  are  concealed  by  an  abundant  small  cell  infiltration  befi>iv 
which  the  original  tissues  disappear  as  in  the  process  of  ulceration.  Tbt! 
quantity  of  lymph  i*eturning  from  the  hyi)eraemic  tissues  will  neoesBsrily  ic 
greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  lymph-spaces  and  lymphatic  vesu« 
will  be  dilated,  and  thus  the  dissemination  of  the  cells  of  the  cancer  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  should  any  of  them  become  disengaged  from  the  gencnl 
mass  and  enter  tlie  lymph-strciim. 
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2.  The  second  important  point  in  connection  with  the  structure  of  a  can- 
cerous tumour  is  the  ahsmre  of  an  enveloping  capsule ;  unlike  almost  every 
simple  tumour,  it  is  not  in  any  way  encysted  or  encapeuled.  As  before 
pointed  out,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  processes  of  epithelial 
cells  which  force  their  way  into  the  surrounding  structures  are  actually  lying 
in  spaces  directly  communicating  with  the  lymphatic  vessels.  There  is  no 
barrier  between  them  and  the  tissues  they  are  invading,  nothing  to  limit  their 
extending  into  them  and  destroying  them. 

What  circumstances  or  conjunction  of  circumstances  can  possibly  favour 
more  highly  the  diffusion  throughout  the  neighbouring  tissues  and  of  the 
whole  system  of  a  primary  growth,  than  such  a  mode  of  growth  stimulated  by 
active  hypersemia  of  the  surrounding  structures  ? 

This  invasion  of  the  lymph-spaces  may  lead  to  a  much  earlier  contamina- 
tion of  tissues  and  of  the  system  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  do  not  know, 
and  there  is  in  the  present  state  of  science  no  possibility  of  ascertaining,  how 
soon  after  its  first  formation,  whilst  still  a  microscopical  nodule,  a  cancerous 
tumour  may  begin  to  shed  its  cells  into  neighbouring  areolar  spaces  or  lym- 
phatics. From  the  very  first  day  of  its  formation — from  the  very  first  of  the 
multiplication  of  its  cells — the  highly  organized  but  fatal  cells  may  have 
started  on  their  travels  into  areolar  spaces,  carried  on  by  the  increased  lymph- 
stream,  but  ca]>able  of  self-support  whenever  arrested,  and  in  their  new 
habitat  developing  into  fresh  cancerous  centres  capable  of  the  same  process 
of  multiplication  and  of  local  infection,  which  may  be  indefinitely  extended  ; 
cajmble  also,  probably,  of  entry  into  the  vessels,  of  being  carried  through 
them  to  distant  organs,  and  deposited  in  them,  like  pyecmic  embok,  forming 
centres  of  new  growth  in  the  lungs  or  liver. 

It  is  this  early  tendency  of  cancer  to  dissemination  that  leads  to  the  8U])po- 
sition  of  its  being  constitutional.  For  the  system  may  become  permeated  by 
cells  shed  from  the  parent  primary  tumour,  before  this  has  attained  sufiicient 
size  to  attract  serious  attention,  if,  indeed,  it  has  been  observed  at  all. 

Having  thus  described  the  cancer  in  general,  we  arc  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider more  in  detail  the  special  varieties. 

1.  Glandular  Canckrs,  or  cancers  the  cells  of  which  l)elong  to  the  type 
of  glandular  or  spheroidal  epithelium,  may  arise  as  primary  tumours  in  any 
parts  in  which  glandular  epithelium  is  normally  present.  They  may  thus 
arise  in  the  breast,  the  salivary  glands,  the  liver,  pancreas,  prostate,  kidney, 
and  many  other  parts.    They  are  subdivided  into  two  chief  varieties  : — 

1.  Hcirrhus  or  hard  cancer,  in  which  the  stroma  is  very  abundant  and  firm. 

2.  Encephaloid  or  soft  cancer,  in  which  the  stroma  is  scanty  and  the  cells 
abundant.  These  two  forms  merge  insensibly  into  each  other,  and  no  sharp 
distinction  (^an  lie  drawn  l)ctwecn  them.  A  tumour  that  one  Surgeon  would 
call  a  rapidly  growing  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  another  might  descrilxjas  enceph- 
aloid. A  third  variety  of  glandular  cancer  arises  from  colloid  degeneration 
of  the  cells  of  either  scirrhus  or  encephaloid,  and  this  is  known  as  colloid 
cancer,  which  will  l)e  described  separately. 

The  glandular  cancers  yield  on  scraping  or  pressure  a  milky  fluid,  termed 
the  (*ancer'juire,  in  which  cells  and  granules  are  found  in  varying  proportions. 
The  crannies  are  mostly  fatty,  and  are  the  result  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cells  of  the  tumour.  This  milky  juice,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  alisolntely 
characteristic  of  cancer.    It  is  yielded  by  the  lymphadenomata  and  by  all  the 
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sarcomata,  provided  that  at  least  twentj-four  hours  elapse  after  their  removAl 
before  they  arc  examined  and  that  decomposition  has  commenced.  The  Cell* 
(?\^.  397)  are  extremely  variable  in  shape  and  size.  They  may  be  rotind. 
caudate,  and  even  fusiform.  Many  varieties  of  form  are  usually  found  in  the 
same  tumour,  but  occasionally  great  uniformity  prevails.  The  size  may  vary 
fi-om  ^aVo  i^ch  to  ^J^  inclu    The  nuclei  are  oval  and  highly  refractinfc*  ofu-ii 

placed  eccentrically ;  they  are  o* 
considerable  size  and  freqaently 
Si^'  double,  while  in  some  cases  five  f»r 
six  may  be  found  in  the  same  cell. 
They  contain  bright  shining  naclet.»li. 
The  size  of  the  cells  is  not  indica- 
tive of  the  variety  of  the  canttr. 
Thus,  in  some  scirrhous  tumours  the 
cells  may  be  small,  and  in  others 
large,  and  the  same  may  lie  said  <>f 
enccphaloid.  The  distinction  Ik> 
tween  scirrhus  and  enoephaloid  i> 
,.  ^       ,     ^^'  ^^li  ,1  **u  «     *        made  not  by  the  size  of  the  oeris. 

B.  Cells  fnmi  SomTiUH  of  the  Breast  but   by    the    FClatlVe    propOrtlOUS  <•! 

(454  dijuu.x  cells  and  stroma  m  the  mass.     A.. 

cancer-cclls  are  prone  to  early  dt- 
gcneration,  usually  becoming  filled  with  fat-granules,  and  ultimately  breaking 
down  and  in  great  part  disappearing,  so  that  what  was  once  a  con^idenUr 
mass  of  cells  may  be  represented  by  a  few  granules.  This  is  most  marked 
in  scirrhus. 

The  stroma  in  glandular  cancers  is  almost  invariably  fibrous,  bnt  in  ib^ 
softer  forms  it  maybe  composed  partly  of  spindle-cells.  The  alveolar  arranjrv^- 
ment  is  always  clearly  marked.  The  cells  lie  loosely  in  the  spaces  ofttu 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  quantity  of  fluid.  This  fluid,  wiih 
the  cells,  forms  the  "cancer-juice."  In  the  degenerating  parts  of  thf 
growth  the  stroma  frequently  contains  numerous  tat  granules,  and  in  wry 
rare  cases  patches  of  calcification  are  met  with.  The  blood-vessels  are  osnalij 
abundant,  especially  in  the  softer  forms.  In  some  rare  instances  they  sh<»T 
curious  bud-like  processes  and  dilatations  projecting  from  their  walls  into  tlu- 
alveolar  spaces  of  the  tumour.  These  may  give  way  and  distend  the  alvti'! 
with  blood,  thus  forming  small  rounded  collections  of  blood  dotted  throii^ 
the  growth.  The  unaided  eye  of  the  experienced  Surgeon  may  in  many  cas^f 
recognize  a  cancer  without  difficulty,  but  in  every  case  the  tumour  slu^old  \ 
examined  microscopically  in  order  to  determine  without  a  doubt  what  its  trm- 
nature  is. 

Sdrrliiui. — The  scin*hous  or  hard  cancer  is  met  with  more  ct>uunonh 
in  the  female  breast  than  in  all  other  parts  of  the  lK)dy  put  t^igetber. 
and  the  cases  that  come  under  the  care  of  the  Surgeons  are  almost  always: 
exclusively  in  that  situation.  Thus  of  cases  of  scirrhus  admitUMl  in  tL* 
surgical  wards  of  University  College  Hospital  during  the  ten  years  1>»71 
to  1880,  113  were  situated  in  the  female  breast,  1  in  the  male  breast,  4  io 
the  skin  near  the  female  brciist,  1  in  the  kidney,  and  3  in  the  pi\«tatc. 
Nine  other  cases  were  admitted  as  '^  scirrhus  of  the  rectum,**  and  two  a^ 
*'  scirrhus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,"  but  these  were  not  snbmitte<l  to  micn»- 
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scopical  examination,  and  were  most  probably  columnar  epitheliomata. 
Scirrhus  is  met  with  also  in  the  stomach  and  pancreas,  and  a  soft  form — 
between  the  hard  and  soft  cancer,  and  consequently  sometimes  called  scirrho- 
tncephaloid — is  the  ordinary  primary  cancer  of  the  liver.  Secondary  scirrhus 
may  occur  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  but  the  most  common  situations  are 
the  lymphatic  glands,  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  bones. 

Scirrhus  occurs  in  two  forms ;  either  as  a  circumscribed  mass,  or  infiltrated 
in  the  tissue  of  an  organ.    In  either  case  it  forms  a  hard,  craggy,  incom- 
pressible, and  nodulated  tumour,  at  first  movable  and  unconnected  with  the 
skin,  but  soon  acquiring  deep-seated  attachments,  and  implicating  the  integu- 
ment.    It  grows  slowly,  seldom  attaining  a  larger  size  than  an  orange.    At 
times  it  is  painless,  at  others  painful,  generally  aching,  sometimes  with  much 
radiating  and  shooting  pain  through  it.    These  sensations  vary  according  to 
the  part  affected,  and  to  the  sensibility  of  the  individual ;  the  pains  are 
especially  severe  after  the  tumour  has  been  handled,  and  at  night  are  of  a 
lancinating,  neuralgic  character.    The  tumour  may  thus  continue  in  a  chronic 
state  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  slowly  increasing,  gradually  extending 
its  deeper  prolongations,  and  implicating  the  more  superficial  parts.    In  some 
cases,  more  particularly  in  elderly  people,  scirrhus  gives  rise  to  atrophy  of 
the  organ  in  which  it  is  seated,  causing  ^Tinkling  and  puckering  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  which  becomes  adherent  to  the  tumour ;  and  the  cancer  may 
thus  continue  in  a  very  chronic  state. 

The  ulceration  takes  place  usually  by  the  skin  becoming  adherent  at  one 
ptjint  to  the  tumour,  either  by  dimpling  in,  being  as  it  were  drawn  down 
towards  it,  or  else  by  being  pushed  forwards,  stretched,  and  implicated  in 
one  of  its  more  prominent  masses ;  it  then  becomes  dusky  and  livid  red, 
somewhat  glazed,  and  covered  by  a  fine  vascular  net-work.  Softening  occurs 
at  one  point,  where  a  crack  or  fissure  forms ;  a  clear  drop  of  gummy  fluid 
<:'xudes  from  this,  and  dries  in  a  small  scab  upon  the  surface  ;  this  is  followed 
by  a  somewhat  bloody  discharge  of  a  thick  and  glutinous  character  ;  and  the 
sjuall  patch  of  skin  from  which  it  issues,  becoming  undermined,  speedily 
Hlongha  away,  leaving  a  circular  ulcer.  This  gradually  enlarges,  becoming 
ragged  and  sloughy,  with  craggy  everted  edges,  having  irregular  masses  arising 
from  ItB  surface,  and  discharging  a  fetid  sanious  pus.  The  pain  increases 
Ejreatly  ;  and,  the  lymphatic  glands  becoming  involved,  cachexy  is  fully 
Icveloped,  and  the  patient  is  destroyed  by  it  or  by  the  secondary  visceral 
lepo6it«.  In  old  people,  ulceration  of  scirrhous  cancers  often  assumes  an 
'Xtremely  chronic  character,  the  growth  in  them  not  being  endued  with  the 
>ame  vitality  as  in  the  young.  The  ulcer  in  these  cases  is  flat,  sloughy, 
rf  a  ^Tcjish'green  colour,  hard  and  rugged,  with  puckered  edges,  and  much 
rrinkling  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  exhaling  the  usual  fetid  odour.  In 
ounger  persons,  and  especially  in  stout  women  with  florid  complexions,  the 
liiieaAe  usually  makes  rapid  progress.  So  also,  if  inflammation  be  accidentally 
et  np  in  the  neighbouring  tissues,  cancerous  infiltration  rapidly  takes  place  in 
ii<*m.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  scirrhous  masses  slough  out,  lea\ing  a 
lirjrc  ragi^d  cavity,  which  may  even  cicatrize  ;  and  thus  a  spontaneous  cure 
a^  Ix-cn  said  to  occur.  The  cancerous  infiltration  extends  to  a  considerable 
JHtant'C  around  the  tumour  into  integument  which  to  the  naked  eye  appears 
nite  healthy.  In  such  tissue,  however,  the  microscope  may  reveal  unequivocal 
vidcnce   of  the  existence  of  cancer-cells  diff\ised  through  it.    Wherever  the 
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small-celled  intittratioit  can  be  recognized,  which  Barroands  a  caDCercms  grovrth 
like  a  halo,  and  gradnatlj'  8hade§  off  in  the  sturounding  healthy  textures,  thf 
tissues  must  be  regarded  as  infected.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  qnestioQ  of  operation  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  not  to  act  on  the 
suppoeition  of  the  tnmonr  being  abruptly  defined. 

The  secondary  growths  in  scirrhous  cancer  form  first  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  almost  every  caae ;  later  on  they  may  occnr  iu  the  liver,  Innga,  bones,  and 
other  parts.  In  the  lungs  and  liver  they  are  frequently  mnch  softer  thnn  the 
primary  growth,  so  that  in  some  cases  they  might  be  more  properly  tcrmeW 
encephaloid  than  scirrhous.  In  the  lymphatic  glands  they  are  often  al£D<><i 
as  firm  as  the  original  tumour. 

Structure. — On  cutting  into  a  scirrbons  tumour  with  the  scalpel,  it  nsiially 
creaks  somewhat  as  it  is  divided,  and  presents  a  whitish  or  blnish-irhit'- 
glistening  surface,  intersected  by  ivhite  bands,  which  apparently  consist  pertir 
of  new  Btrnctnre,  nnd  partly  of  inclnded  areolar  tissne.  This  section  has  doi 
inaptly  been  compared  to  the  appearance  presented  by  a  cut  through  a  tnmip 
or  an  unripe  pear. 

A  curious  feature  about  scirrbons  cancer,  in  which  it  differs  from  almost  all 
f)ther  tumours,  is  that  it  becomes  cup-shaped  on  section.  This  seems  to  )< 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  scirrhous  tumonrs  a  kind  of  proces  of  cicatriza- 
tion takes  place  in  the  central  parts,  while  the  peripheral  parts  are  still  prow- 


n  illaiu.)    TIic  coniiniuilcAtlon  of  tlir  ■Ivtolu  •nma  brtwrrn  cub 
ntiiiir-l  naiiaurn  nf  ii-lln  la  vrtW  shawii.    Tlie  rguiimr  of  On  iMiTk 


ing.  The  cells  undergo  fatty  dc<reneration  and  break  up.  The  greater  par* 
of  the  products  of  degeneration  are  absorbed,  and  only  a  narrow  streak  </ 
granules  may  1)e  left  to  represent  a  once  large  accumulation  of  cells.  It  <> 
this  shrinking  of  the  growth  that  drags  in  the  nipple  in  ecirrhus  of  the  bms. 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  evident  state  of  tension  in  which  the  tutnoor  Ia,  thu 
gives  rise  to  the  [jcctdiar  pain  of  scirrhus  in  general.  On  examining  a  sctrrhoas 
cancer  microscopically  (Figs.  31)8,  31)3),  it  will  be  found  to  be  BUTTVtuidnl 
everywhere  by  a  zone  of  small  round  cells  infiltrating  the  surrouDdiDg  pan*, 
penetrating  between  fat-cclla  or  muscular  fibres,  and  extending  along  Imnds  <■( 
connective  tissue.  A  little  nearer  the  centre  the  alveolar  arrangement  beramrf 
apparent,  and  groups  of  rounded  or  irregnlar  cells,  with  laige  oval  nncle),  an 
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fottnd  imbedded  in  apacea  ia  a  fltroma  of  coarse  fibrooB  tissae.  These  k^wxs 
commimicate  wilh  each  other  like  those  of  a  sponge.  The  atroma  aod  cells 
at  this  part  usually  form  about  equal 
bnllm  of  ^e  growth.  The  stroma  shows 
signs  of  active  growth,  having  spindle- 
cells  scattered  here  and  there  throi^h 
it,  sometimes  Id  abnndanoe.  A  little 
nearer    the   centre  we    find  that  the 

stroma  has  become   more    dense,  the  ' 

spindle-celU  being  replaced  bjr  elon- 
gated tailed  celb,  with  scarcely  any 
protoplasm  around  the  nucleus.  The 
cells  of  the  cancer  are  here  begiimiag 
to  d^enerate,  the  nnclei  becoming 
hidden  by  clouds  of  fiit-grannlee,  and  a 
similar  change  may  also  be  ^)parent 
in  the  stroma.  Towards  the  centre  the 
fatty  cells  disappear,  and  a  few  granules 
only  mark  where  they  were  ;  the  stroma 
becomes  dense  and  hard,  and  even  the 
nuclei  before  mentiooed  are  difficult  to 
rect^nize.  The  above  is  a  description 
of  the  ordinary  scirrhus  of  moderately 
slow  growth.  In  more  vigorously 
growing  specimens  the  degeneration  is  delayed,  the  cicatrization  is  less  perfect, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  occupied  by  the  cells  is  increased. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  exact  mode  of  growth  in  scin^ous 
cancer,  as  the  yonng  spheroidal  epithelium-cells  closely  resemble  the  small 
round  cells  infiltrating  the  tissnes  at  the  growing  margin.  In  the  softer 
and  more  diffaaed  forms,  it  is  often  possible,  however,  to  obecne  the  earliest 
changes  in  the  acini.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  morbid  process  does  not 
start  from  a  single  acinns.  Many  acini  lying  near  each  other  may  show 
various  stages  of  overgrowth  of  the  epithelium.  At  first  the  new  cells  are 
contained  within  the  distended  membrana  propria  of  the  acinus,  but  aa 
the  process  advauces,  they  bnrst  beyond  its  limits,  and  penetrate  amongst 
the  surrounding  tissnefl.  In  the  harder  tumonra  of  slower  growth  this  often 
cannot  be  rccognited,  as  the  area  of  the  gland  afi'ected  is  smaller,  and  by  the 
time  it  comes  nnder  observation  the  acini  have  disappeared,  and  columns  of 
cells  only  are  found  extending  into  the  surronndiug  tissues. 

Bao«pl>alold. — As  before  stated,  this  is  not  separable  from  scirrhus.  The 
greater  port  of  the  tumours  whicli  were  formerly  classed  as  cucephaloid  cancers 
are  now  included  under  the  sarcomata.  A  glandular  cancer  growing  with  such 
rapidity,  and  of  such  softness  of  structure,  as  to  merit  the  name  of  encephaloid 
is  in  fi»ct  a  rare  occnrrence  in  surgical  practice.  During  the  ten  years  1871  to 
1880,  there  were  admitted  under  the  care  of  the  Surgeons  of  University  College 
Hospital  only  eight  cases  which  were  classed  as  encephaloid  cancer.  Five  of 
those  were  iu  the  breast,  two  in  the  testicle,  and  one  was  b^eved  to  have 
originated  in  the  tonsil  or  the  glands  in  it*  neighbourhood.  Encephaloid 
oaocer,  like  scirrhus,  arises  only  in  structures  containing  glandnlar  or  spheroidal 
epitbelinm.  It  commences  as  a  tumour,  which  though  occasionally  somewhat 
VOL.  I.  8  u 
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hard,  ie  nsnally  from  the  fint,  or  at  all  events  soon  becomes,  soft  and  efawtic. 
being  more  or  less  lobnlated,  growing  rapidly,  and  having  an  elastic  and  at  laS 
a  eemi-flactnating  feel.  The  skin  covering  it  is  usually  at  first  pale  and  looac 
with  a  large  net-work  of  dilated  veins  spreading  over  it.  In  some  cases,  faow- 
ever,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  species  of  inflammatory  cedema  occofs  in  tb« 
integuments  covering  rapidly  growing  enoephaloid  tamonts.  As  the  tnmoor 
enlarges,  the  skin  becomes  adherent,  discoloured,  of  a  porple-brown  tint,  asd 
at  last  idceratea  at  one  point.  When  once  the  tumour  has  made  its  war 
through,  and  is  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  Eaacia  and  int^nments,  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  becomes  feariuUy  increased  ;  and  a  laige  soft  fnngoiK 
mass,  rugged,  irregular,  dark-coloured,  and  bleeding  profusely,  rapidly  spruou 
forth,  constituting  the  affection  to  which  Hey  gave  the  appropriate  term  of 
fUTiguB  ha/maiodes :  when  this  condition  has  been  reached,  death  rapidlj  enHv* 
from  exhaustion  and  hfemorrhage.  Foisation  has  been  met  with  in  particakr 
forms  of  very  vascular  enoephaloid  ;  in  these  cases  also  a  loud  bruit,  synchm- 
nouB  with  the  pulsation  and  the  heart's  action,  has  been  detected,  and  msy  be 
heard  on  the  application  of  a  stethoscope.  These  symptoms  are,  however,  far 
more  commonly  met  with  in  soft  smsll  ronnd-celled  sarcomata  of  Itone,  in 
which  the  pulsation  may  be  so  marked  that  the  disease  may,  onlefls  cue  be 
taken,  be  coiifonndcd  with  aneurism. 

The  constitutional  cachexy  in  enoephaloid  occurs  early  and  is  well  marked. 
and  secondary  growths  speedily  make  their  appearance  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  viscera. 

Structure. — After  removal,  the  tumour  is  found  to  be  very  vascnUr.  dip- 
playing  on  injection  s  close  net-work  of  vessels.    On  a  aection  being  made,  it 


Fig.  400— Encfphaloldof  DreaiCOSSiliun.).    Tl.e  Urgc-<^U(d  niiety.    AUouUm  li  dirccud  to  Ur  u  r..« 
lugir  apuv*  lu  tbli  Uum  ia  Sclrrliiw. 

commonly  presents  a  soft  pulpy  white  mass,  closely  resembling  cerebral  suh~ 
stance,  stained  and  blotched  with  bloody  patches,  varying  in  ooloor  fnm  ■ 
bright  red  to  a  maroon-brown,  this  being  dependent  on  blood  thwt  hu  ben 
infiltrated  into  its  substance.  In  other  cases,  its  section  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  a  raw  potato,  or  a  piece  of  boiled  udder.  On  microscopic  examinstioti, 
it  will  be  found  to  present  a  structure  essentially  similar  to  that  of  sciirtm 
that  is  to  say,  an  alveolar  stroma  enclosing  groups  of  free  cells  of  an  epi  ~ 
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type.  The  cells  may  in  some  cages  be  larger,  bat  are  often  smaller  than  those 
usually  seen  in  scirrhus  (Fig.  400).  They  assume  the  same  irregular  forms, 
and  have  each  one  or  more  highly  refi-acting  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  comiiosed  of  cells  is,  however,  infinitely 
greater  in  encephaloid  than  in  scirrhus,  and  the  vascularity  of  the  tumour  is 
proportionately  increased.  The  tumour  does  not  show  the  same  tendency  to 
cicatricial  contraction,  although  fatty  degeneration  always  occurs  in  the  central 
parts. 

Colloid,  Oolatiiioiui,  Qolatiwiform  or  AItooIat  Oaaoor  is  a  variety 
formed  by  the  colloid  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  a  glandular  cancer,  either  of 


u 


FiK.  401.— CuUoia  of  Oiiieiituin  (188  dUiii.).  HhowM  Uie 
concentric  rinipi  anU  the  granulur  nuwiies  which  have 
tAkeii  the  \AiM/r  of  th«  celU  ;  ami  at  one  i>art  a  few  cellii 
Htm  retain  their  ihajie. 


Fig.  402.— A.  Oilloid  of  BruMt.  Shown  re- 
lation of  celU  ti>  struma,  and  the  colloid 
material  in  some  ca«eM  fllling  the  cell.  In 
otheim  poshing  the  micleuji  to  uue  »lde  or 
completely  Murroundiiig  it.  a.  Itiolated 
eells  fh>m  the  same  tumour,  c.  Isolated 
cells  fh>m  colloid  of  omentum. 
(454  diam.) 


the  scirrhous  or  encephaloid  form,  but  most  commonly  the  former.  It  may 
occur  in  distiuct  masses,  often  of  a  very  large  size,  weighing  many  pounds,  or 
may  be  infiltrated  into  the  tissue  of  organs.  As  it  is  most  commonly  met  with 
in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  it  does  not  so  often  fall  under  the  observation 
of  the  Surgeon  as  the  other  varieties  of  cancer.  Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
breast,  where  I  have  met  with  it,  forming  a  very  large  tumour :  and  there  is  a 
preparation  in  the  University  College  AIuReum  of  a  scirrhous  breast  containing 
colloid.  Colloid  cancer  consists  of  alveolar  spaces  of  great  size,  filled  with  a  clear 
semi-transparent  yellowish  gelatinous  or  honey-like  material,  resembling  indeed 
somewhat  the  structure  of  a  honey-comb.  The  septa  forming  these  spaces  are 
distinctly  fibrous  and  regular  in  their  arrangement  (Fig.  401).  Some  of  the 
spaces  are  completely  filled  with  colloid  matter,  others  may  show  a  few  cells 
containing  fat  granules  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  zones  of  granules,  result- 
ing from  the  degeneration  of  other  cells.  Cells  again  may  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
cess of  undergoing  colloid  degeneration  (Fig.  4()2).  A  globule  of  colloid  matter 
first  appears  pushing  the  nucleus  to  one  side  ;  afterwards  the  nucleus  under- 
goes a  similar  degeneration  ;  and  finally  the  cell  bursts  and  disappears,  leaving 
behind  it  only  a  few  gnmules.  True  colloid  cancer  is  merely  a  degenera- 
tion of  scirrhus  or  encephaloid.  Many  other  tnmours  have  been  described  in 
former  times  as  colloid,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  many  myxomata, 
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(Bdematons  soft  fibromata,  and  Bome  glandular  tiunonrs  which  had  tmdergODe 
colloid  degeneration. 

Diagnosis  of  Olandvlar  Caiio«r. — In  the  diagnosis  of  a  cancer  the  aee 

of  the  patient  is  an  important  consideration,  snch  tumonra  being  mery 
before  30.  Too  much  importance  mnst  not  be  attached  to  an 
history  of  cancer,  or  it  maj  lead  us  into  error.  A  most  important  sign  of 
cancer  is  that  the  tnmour  forms  part  of  the  stmctore  it  is  invading.  It  mar 
be  tolerably  clearly  defined  in  outline,  bntit  is  not  separable  from  the  vox- 
rounding  tissue.  It  early  becomes  adherent  to  the  skin  when  ooconing  in  a 
superficial  part.  In  the  later  stages  the  adhesion  is  evident,  but  at  first  it  can 
be  recognized  only  by  pinching  up  the  skin  widely  with  the  finger  and  thmni* 
when  it  will  be  seen  to  dimple  slightly  at  the  part  over  the  tumoor.  Both 
these  signs,  the  implication  of  surrounding  structures  and  the  dimpling  l4 
the  skin  may, however,  also  be  present  in  chronic  inflammation  with  filffuii 
induration. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  cancer  is  not  always  easU j  made. 
ScirrkuSj  when  not  widely  infiltrating,  may  very  readily  be  confounded  wi:h 
fibrous  tumours  and  adenomata,  or  with  the  indurated  atrophy  of  a  part ;  in 
many  of  these  cases,  indeed,  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  correctly  effected  nnci! 
after  examination  by  incision.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  rugged  feel,  tbe 
lancinating  pains,  the  implication  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  the  aflfectiL/C 
of  the  general  health,  will  commonly  serve  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  When 
ulceration  has  taken  place,  the  previous  condition  of  the  tumour,  the  generw 
character  of  the  sore,  and  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  debris,  may  serve 
to  denote  its  true  character. 

Encepluihid  may  be  confounded  with  abscess,  with  cysts,  or  with  erectile 
and  sanguineous  tumours,  and  with  the  various  soft  varieties  of  sarcoma  ;  and, 
when  pulsating,  with  aneurism.  In  these  cases  careful  palpation,  the  existence 
of  elasticity  without  fluctuation,  and  the  presence  of  the  large  and  tortuous 
veins  ramifying  over  the  surface  of  the  mass,  may  establish  its  true  character. 
When  it  is  fungating,  it  may  be  confounded  with  the  sprouting  intracy$tie 
growths  that  sometimes  spring  from  the  interior  of  a  cystic  tumour.  Hen*« 
however,  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  contamination  of  neighbooiii.^ 
lymphatics,  will  show  the  true  nature  of  the  affection. 

In  all  cases  in  which  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  growth  an  incisi>  ^a 
should  be  made  into  it,  if  it  is  a  case  fit  for  removal  by  operation,  and,  ii 
necessary,  a  slice  should  be  removed  and  examined  by  the  naked  eyes,  « r 
a  scraping  of  it  may  be  put  under  the  microscope.  It  is  much  better  t<* 
do  this  than  to  lose  valuable  time  by  waiting  till  the  symptoms  become  mf^ri 
definite. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  tumour  as  a  cancer  is  sometimes  materially  obscured  Ij 
the  accidental  development  of  abscess  in  the  tissues  around  or  above  it.  In 
such  cases,  the  continuance  of  a  swelling  which  is  evidently  not  infiammatt^rr, 
after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  as  to  the  true  natare 
of  the  disease. 

2.  Squamous  Epithelioma. — Squamous  epithelioma,  or  as  it  has  abo  beto 
called  epithelioma,  epithelial  cancer,  or  cancroid,  was  at  one  time  considered  to 
l)e  distinct  from  true  cancer.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  justify  such  & 
distinction.  The  term  epithelial  cancer  or  epithelioma  is  not  a  good  <>De, 
for  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  the  scirrhus  and  encephaloid  are  efinsCj 
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epithelial  growths  though  arisiag  from  a  different  type  of  epithelium.  Sqoa* 
moaB  epithelioma  arises  from  any  situation  in  which  squamous  epithelium  is 
naturally  present.  The  essential  feature  of  the  growth  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  a  simple  wart  or  papilloma  is  that  the  epithelium  no  longer 

merely  covers  the  papiUse,  but  forces  its  way  between  them  into  the  structures 
beneath. 

CauMs  Mid  tttnatum. — Epithelioma,  rare  in  the  young,  is  common  in 
middle-aged  or  elderly  people,  the  tendency  to  it  increasing  in  proportion  as 
age  advances.  In  this  respect  it  follows  the  course  of  other  cancers.  The 
hereditariness  of  epithelioma  is  not  so  marked  as  that  of  scirrhus,  so  much  so 
that  it  has  been  doubted.  I  have  no  evidence  in  either  way  on  this  point. 
My  impression  is  that  it  is  not  distinctly  hereditary.  It  has  been  said  to 
have  been  communicated  by  contact  from  the  uterus  of  the  female  to  the 
penis  of  the  male,  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  in  which  such  contact  has  taken  place  no  evil 
consequences  follow. 

It  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the  long-continued  or  repeated  application 
of  some  source  of  irritation,  and  may  thus  be  established  in  constitutions  other- 
wise perfectly  healthy.  Thus,  the  irritation  of  a  broken  tooth  upon  the  tongue 
or  cheek  may  produce  epithelioma  of  those  parts.  The  scrotum  in  chimney- 
sweepers not  unfrequently  becomes  the  seat  of  epithelioma,  in  consequence  of 
the  lodgment  and  irritation  of  soot  in  its  rugse.  Cancer  of  the  tongue  or  lip 
is  frequently  attributed  to  the  irritation  caused  by  smoking.  In  some  cases 
epithelioma  arises  in  parts  which  have  long  suffered  from  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  epithelium.  Thus  the  so-called  ''smooth  or  scaly  tongue'* 
has  a  great  tendency  to  terminate  in  cancer  sometimes  after  the  condition  has 
lasted  for  ten  or  even  twenty  years.  Epithelioma  not  unfrequently  originates 
in  old  scars. 

Its  most  conunon  seat  on  muco-cutaneous  surfaces.  During  the  ten  years, 
1870  to  1880,  123  cases  of  squamous  epithelioma  were  admitted  into  the 
surgical  wards  of  University  College  Hospital.  They  were  distributed  as 
follows :  tongue,  52  ;  lips,  18 ;  skin  of  limbs  and  trunk,  10 ;  penis,  8 ;  vulva, 
7  ;  cheeks  and  gums,  7  ;  anus,  4  ;  scars  in  various  parts,  3  ;  skin  of  face,  3  ; 
scrotum,  2 ;  cssophagus,  2 ;  larynx,  2 ;  bladder,  2 ;  soft  palate,  1 ;  and 
antrum,  1.  During  a  similar  period  47  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  were 
admitted  into  the  women's  ward,  but  the  hospital  report  docs  not  distinguish 
between  the  different  forms  of  the  disease  in  these  cases.  Eleven  cases  of 
malignant  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  probably  all  epithelioma,  were  also 
admitted  into  the  medical  wards. 

The  selection  of  a  particular  site  by  epithelioma  appears  often  to  be 
capricious,  though  it  is  doubtless  dependent  on  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the 
part.  Thus  it  is  common  in  the  lower  lip,  but  so  rare  as  scarcely  to  have  been 
ol)6crved  in  the  upper.  In  women  it  rarely  attacks  the  lower  lip,  in  men  often ; 
when  occurring  in  mucous  canals  it  chiefly  affects  their  ends.  Thus  the 
lower  end  of  the  pharynx,  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  anus  are 
all  favourite  sites. 

Progress. — Squamous  epithelioma  commences  either  as  a  small  flat 
tubercle,  or  a  warty  growth,  which  rapidly  ulcerates.  Sometimes  when  it 
first  comes  under  observation,  it  may  already  form  an  intractable  fissure,  or 
nicer,  of  limited  size,  with  hard  everted  edges  and  a  foul  surface.    In  other 
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cases,  papillfo  of  ffreat  mie  may  fonn  on  the  mrface  of  the  growth  befurp 
ulceration  takes  plaoe.  This  is  especiallj  marked  in  cancer  of  the  penis,  in 
which  the  papillas  are  sometimee  half  an  inch  in  length.  In  the  bUddo- 
epithelioma  may  asBome  a  viUoiiB  form.  When  nlceration  takes  pl«ce  th- 
deetmction  of  tissue  slowly  spreads,  imjdicating  every  structure  at  its  cinmai' 
ference.  Snch  an  ulcer  attacks  not  only  the  soft  parts,  but  may  extend  intn  » 
Dcighbonring  bone,  penetrating  deeply  into  its  structure  and  eroding  it.  In  j 
case  under  my  care  in  UniveiBity  College  Hospital,  in  which  the  oloerativn 
started  from  a  gland  secondarily  affected  after  removal  of  an  epithelioma  •'. 
the  lip,  the  greater  part  of  the  aymphyais  of  the  jaw  was  destroyed  and  t' : 
whole  floor  of  the  month  eaten  away  till  the  tongue  hung  out  below  on  tbeebr. 
of  the  neck.  Epithelioma  of  the  eyelids  may  invade  and  destroy  the  eyeba^ 
When  arising  from  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  nose  epithelioma  may  fi>rj 
one  variety  of  the  so-called  malignant  polypus.  I  have  seen  an  epithelioai.. 
as  large  as  a  small  orange,  developing  in  this  situation  and  passing  into  lit-: 
orbit  and  to  the  cheek.  In  the  month  u<i 
uterus  I  have  seen  cpitheliomata  whioi. 
though  commencing  from  the  maooos  meiL- 
brane,  have  penetrated  into  the  deeper  pan- 
and  thus  appeared  to  have  originated  i: 
diem.  Epithelioma  of  the  Ecrotnm,  if  V.^. 
unrelieved  by  treatment,  will  at  last  extiL:i 
to  and  implicate  the  testicle. 
\  After  an  epithelioma  has  lasted  a  ven^it 

time  secondary  growths  appear  in  the  near^: 
lymphatic   glands.    This    takes  place  wi: 
varying  rapidity  in  different  caKs.     It  w».- 
Y\t.  m.-v.-^^\so««..fi^«ui..        points  out  by  Henry  Amott  that  the  i^- 
plication  of  the  glands  stakes    place   n^i^: 
rapidly  when  the  primary  growth  is  situated  in  soft,  vascular  puts  mu«.; 
exposed  to  movement.    Thus  it  takes' place  much  more  readily  ia  epitbelicL  l 
of  the  tongue,  than  in  the  eame  disease  of  the  skin  of  the  trunk.    The  affwioi 
glands  increase  in  size  steadily,  but  not  nsually  veiy  rapidly,  and  after  a  tit:  • 
fresh  glands  l)ecome  infected.    "WTien  they  reach  the  surface  they  adbnv  i. 
the  skin,  the  central  parts  soften  and  become  diffluent,  and  finally  tlie  ak:-i 
gives  way  and  a  ragged,  foul  cavity  is  exposed,  discharging  a   thin,  liIo><:- 
stained  fluid,  which  tends  to  become  extremely  oScnsive.     Epithelioma  difTir^ 
from  glandular  cancers  in  one  important  respect ;  it  has  but  little  tcndeccr  t.' 
extend  beyond  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  to  appear  in  the  viscera  or  <li>M:i: 
parts.     It  does  so,  however,  with  sufficient  frequency  to  show  that  the  abai^Liv 
of  secondary  tumours  in  the  \'iscera  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  epithelitwiia. 
Epithelioma  most  commonly  occurs  in  othcnvise  healthy  subjects.     Ei«; 
after  the  glands  have  become  affected  the  general  health  may  be  bat  lick- 
impaired  for  some  time  ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  patient  begins  to  kwe  &»: 
and  the  so-called  "  cancerous  cachexia  "  makes  its  appearance.     Epiibelioc.:i 
may  prove  fatal  by  the  progress  of  the  local  disensc,  and  hy  its  extcnu; 
ulceration  ;  by  its  affecting  a  part  essential  to  life,  as  the  cBaopbafnH  < ' 
larynx ;  by  pressnre  of  enlarged  glands  on  important  parts ;   and  by  the 
induction  of  oonstitational  cachexy  and  malnutrition  with  gradual  exbaoeui<n. 
■inuilBx*.— On  microscopic  examioation,  a  squamous  epithelioma  will  tr 
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loaiid  to  be  compoeed  of  masBee  of  cells  of  the  type  of  Bcalj  epithelinm, 
fuimiDg  irregularly  cylindrical  procesaes  commanicatiiig  with  each  other. 
From  the  irregular  couree  of  these  processes,  they  are  cut  in  a  variety  of 
(lirectious  in  every  thin  section,  so  that  the  groupB  of  cells  do  not  give  the 
idea  of  cylinders,  but  mtber  of  circular,  oval,  and  irregular  masses  not  la 
direct  connection  vith  each  other.  Between  these  cyhnderg  is  a  fibrous 
tissue  bearing  abundant  vessels  for  the  nutrition  of  the  non-vascular  epithe- 
liom.  This  fibrous  tissue  is  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells,  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  tumour.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  iibove  description  that  the  structure  of  an  epithelioma,  although  difieriug 


y\i.  104.— Epithelimia  of  Aniu  (*0  <li»in.).    Bh™*  Ihf  lobulea  nrtmJlng  down  intn  the  ennnfoHiT  Uminf, 
.-ylu.ilenicutobliquelj-. 

n  detail,  is  in  the  main  similar  to  that  of  scirrhous  and  encephaloid  cancer  ; 
iiat  is  to  say,  cells  of  an  epithelial  type,  imbedded  in  spaces  in  a  fibrous 
trumn,  which  f^ly  communiuate  with  each  other  (Fig.  404). 

Sa,  in  normal  squamous  epithelium  covering  a  papilla  of  the  skin,  the  cells 
icxt  to  the  fibrous  and  vascular  tissne  aic  softer  and  rounder  in  form  than 
hiitie  of  greater  age.  In  the  centre  of  the  terminal  portion  of  a  cylinder  of 
(.'lilt  ur  ia  a  branching  process  from  it,  the  epithelium  often  becomes  fiattencd 
y  pre«6ore,  and  arranged  circularly  so  as  to  form  a  globe  (epithelial  nest, 
piLii«;lial  pearl).  These  nest-liku  formations  are  produced,  according  to 
'in.'how,  by  the  remarkable  tendency  to  endi^nous  cell-growth  exhibited  by 
jme  of  the  central  cells,  and  the  development  of  lai^c  "  brood-spaces  "  within 
jem.  Tbe  pressure  produced  by  this  formation  of  brood-spaces,  and  the 
[idogoDOiu  cell-growth  accompanying  it,  causes  the  marginal  cells  to  become 
attcDcd  and  to  take  on  a  concentric  arrangement.  Possibly  these  globes  may 
L'  formed  in  both  ways ;  but  the  appearance  UBually  presented  by  them  rather 
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sngguta  the  former  than  the  latt«r  process,  as  the  oentral  parts  are  moit 
frequeatlj  dry  and  hard,  and  present  no  signs  of  active  growth.     Simihr 
globes  are  not  nnfre^juently  formed  in  simple  warty  growths,  and  must  tbere- 
fore  not  be  considered  diagnostic  of  epithelioma.    The  MJy  formed    cells 
often  present  beantifally  serrated  edges,  the  serrations  of  one  interdigitating 
with  those  of  its  neighbonrs.      This  is  well  shown  in  the  aocompanTiop 
drawing  (Fig.  405),  taken  from  a  email  epithelioma  of  the  anus  whi<A  I 
removed  in  University  College  Hospital.   The  individual  cells  of  snepitbdi<Nna. 
as  obtained  by  scraping,  differ  bat  litttc 
from  the  healthy  scaly  epithelium   that 
may  be  got  from  the  macons  memfavane 
of   the   cheek  or  lip.    They    are    oft^i 
larger,  and  sometimes  contain  more  than 
one  nnclens.     In  the  older  parts  of  tht 
growth,  they  are  nsoally  filled  witJi  £st- 
grannlee.      When    an    epithelioma    hu 
Dndergoue  nlceration,  the  snrfaoe  is  fre- 
quently covered  with   prominent   manes 
like  lai^  granulations,  and  the  diagnosis 
of  the  nature  of  tlie  growth   cao   often 
be  made  by  removing  one  of  them  and 
submitting  it  to  microecopic  examin«ti<m. 
%i?i&ri^'^^*'l™tu'i/Sr.i^^'tLi'i'i^^^     If '"  "  simple  ulcer  the  skin  be  completely 
giab9,  ind  ihowi  the  oninouii  c«ii>  Kfaich     destroved,    epithelium    is    never     found 

occur  normaliy  in  the  li«liilgiil«n  l»yer  or  /    7  .1.      _        ■  ■  -.i.  1- 

tbeiUu.  except  at  the  margins;  m  an  epitbeuo- 

matooB  ulcer,  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  found 
at  every  part  of  the  ulcerating  surface.  The  vetitia  of  epithelioma  an 
abundant,  bat  not  so  plentiful  as  those  of  ecirrhns  or  cacejjialoid.  As  tu 
the  relation  of  tJie  growths  to  the  lympbalict,  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion,  Thiersch  and  Waldeyer  believe  that  they  have  demonstrsted  t 
lymphatic  endothelium  covering  the  cylinders  of  cells,  and  oonseqaently  sr  i/ 
opinion  that  the  epithelium  is  actually  within  lymph-spaces.  The  anastomosis 
between  the  cancer-cylinders  is  said  exactly  to  resemble  that  normallj  seen 
between  the  lympb-spoccs.  The  secondary  tumours  present  the  same  generd 
characteristics  as  the  primary  growth,  but  they  are  OEually  softer,  and  the 
epithelial  nests  are  always  less  abundant  and  sometimes  wanting. 

The  mode  of  growth  of  a  squamous  epithelioma  can  often  be  observed 
without  diflBculty.  If,  for  instance,  a  small  warty  growth  from  the  lip  tc 
removed  in  an  early  stage  and  examined  microscopically,  it  will  be  foam)  (d 
be  composed  of  hypertrophied  papiUte  covered  with  an  exuberant  growth  of 
scaly  epithelium.  The  papillae  increase  in  sise  as  the  centre  of  the  growth  is  »\^ 
preached.  The  cutis  vera  beneath  the  large  papillie  and  the  papillie  themseivs 
are  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells.  Inthecircuniferentialpart«of  tfaegrowtli 
the  epithelium  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  superficial,  but  in  the  central  paiu. 
l>etweeu  two  or  more  papillee,  a  process  of  epithelium  cells  will  be  ecen  forcin; 
itself  into  the  cutis  vera,  which  is  very  abnndantly  infiltrated  at  that  spot  nvh 
small  round  celts.  So  long  as  the  epithelium  is  all  superficial  the  gtvwth 
cannot  be  said  to  be  malignant,  and  would  be  classed  as  a  simfde  wart ;  vbn- 
ever  the  epithelium  cells  can  be  seen  bursting  throngh  between  the  papttiK 
and  extending  into  the  tissues  beneath  the  growth  is  undoubtedly  c 
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The  scaly  tongue  undergoing  conversion  into  epithelioma  also  offers  a  faTOur- 
able  opportunity  of  observing  the  same  process. 

IMagiUMds. — The  diagnosis  of  epithelioma  from  the  other  fonns  of  cancer  is 
not  always  easy.  The  principal  points  that  should  guide  the  Surgeon  are  : 
1 .  The  almost  invariable  occurrence  of  the  epithelioma  on  the  mucous  or  muco* 
cutaneous  surfaces.  2.  Its  early  ulceration ;  often  almost  from  the  very 
commencement.  3.  The  rapidity  with  which  ulceration  follows  on  the  new 
growth.  4.  The  origin  of  the  disease  from  some  evident  source  of  external 
irritation.  5.  The  absence  of  all  evidence  of  contamination  of  internal 
organs. 

The  Vrogaoflls  of  squamous  epithelioma  is  far  more  favourable  than  that 
of  Bcirrhus  or  encephaloid.  Its  superficial  origin  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Surgeon  to  recognize  it  early  and  remove  it  in  some  cases  before  the  glands 
are  affected,  and  even  after  glandular  enlargement  has  taken  place  there  is 
hope  in  some  cases  of  completely  eradicating  the  disease  by  removing  the 
affected  glands. 

BaenrrwMM  alittr  B«m<mJ  takes  place  in  squamous  epithelioma  as  in 
glandular  cancer  in  the  scar  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  in  these  situations  is  due  to  the  same  pathological 
conditions.  Distant  recurrence  is,  as  before  stated,  less  common,  but  when 
it  does  not  take  place  it  is  due,  as  in  other  forms,  to  dissemination  of  cancer- 
elements  throughout  the  body.  In  one  case  in  which  I  removed  an  epithelioma 
of  the  tongue  recurrence  took  place  in  one  of  the  toes  and  in  the  lung  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  two  years. 

Epithelioma  presents  the  peculiarity,  however,  of  re-appearing  in  some  rare 
cases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  primary  growth  and  yet  not  in  connection 
with  it.  In  these  cases  it  would  appear  as  if  there  was  a  tendency  to  epithe- 
lioma in  a  particular  region  of  the  body,  which  becomes  more  or  less  widely 
affected  in  different  parts  in  a  consecutive  manner.  Thus  I  have  seen  after  the 
removal  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  lip  on  one  side,  recurrence  of  the  disease  inside 
the  mouth  on  the  other  side.  This  mode  of  recurrence  is  slower  than  the 
first.  I  have  seen  from  three  to  four  years  elapse  between  the  removal  of  the 
epithelioma  on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  lip  and  its  recurrence  inside  the  right 
cheek. 

It  would  appear  as  if  epithelioma  were  sometimes  capable  of  transplantations 
or  of  inoculation  so  as  thus  to  be  locally  multiplied.  I  have  seen  an  epithe- 
lioma of  one  labium  apparently  inocolate  an  abrasion  on  the  opposite  one 
where  a  fresh  centre  of  disease  developed,  and  an  epithelioma  of  the  tongue 
infect  the  lower  jaw  through  the  contiguous  alveolus  of  a  loose  tooth. 

8.  CoLUKKAR  Epithelioma. — ^This  form  of  tumour  has  frequently  been 
called  ^'  adenoid  cancer,"  but  the  term  columnar  epithelioma  is  less  likely  to 
lead  to  confusion  and  more  correctly  expresses  the  nature  of  the  growth.  It 
occurs  as  a  rule  at  the  same  age  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  squamous 
epithelioma.  It  is  confined  to  those  regions  which  are  naturally  covered  by 
columnar  ej)itheliuin,  and  forms  the  most  common  tumour  of  the  pylorus  and 
intestine,  including  the  rectum.  During  the  ten  years  1871  to  1880  there 
were  admitted  into  the  surgical  wards  of  University  College  Hospital  twenty- 
five  cases  of  cancer  of  the  rectum  described  as  columnar  epithelioma,  and  nine 
in  which  the  form  of  cancer  is  not  clearly  stated,  which  were  probably  of  the 
same  variety.    Four  cases  are  recorded  as  having  been  met  with  in  the 
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Bigmoid  flexure  and  one  in  the  ftntmm.  Of  the  fifty  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  fifteen  of  the  intestine  admitted  into  the  medical  wardB,  it  U 
prohable  that  many,  if  not  most,  were  columnar  epitheliomata,  but  the  report 
contains  no  information  on  this  point.  It  is  met  with  a]«o  in  the  Dterua  and 
gall-bladder. 

Appeanuic*  and  Pt^tmb. — A  colnmnar  efutbelioma  bean  the  saux: 
relation  to  the  papilloma  of  the  intestine  that  the  squamons  epithdJoma 
does  to  the  common  wart  on  the  skin.  Just  as  many  squamous  cpitheliomau 
commence  as  warty  growths,  so  s  colnmnar  epithelioma  may  be^in  as  a 
papillary  growth  fkim  the  mncous  membrane.  A  simple  papilloma  as  it  in- 
creases in  size  keeps  its  superficial  character,  and  becomes  in  moct  ctbp* 
pedunculated  and  shows  little  tendency  to  nlcoratc.  A  columnar  epithelioma 
spreads  widely  with  a  somewhat  finn  flesby  base.  Its  surface  remains  pftpillar* 
at  the  circumferenco,  but  soon  ulcerates  in  the  central  parts,  becranin^  niggvd 
and  irregular,  and  bleeding  readily  and  abundantly.  The  growth  extendi 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  gut,  and  may  implicate  neighboarin^ 
viscera.  Such  growths  come  under  the  obsoratitHi  of  the  Surgeon  chi^y  in 
the  rectum,  and  occasionally  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  colotomy  for  aimiUr 
tumours  of  the  colon.  All  the  tnmoura  of  the  pylorus  that  hare  been  remoTed 
have  been  of  this  nature.  Columnar  epithelioma  sho^ra  a  much  lower  degr<?i- 
of  malignancy  than  squamous  epithelioma.    It  grows  as  a  rule  slowly,  and 
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frequently  does  not  affect  the  lymphatic  glands  till  a  late  period  of  tbe  caae. 
Visceral  recurrences  are  rare,  and  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  liver. 

Death  commoidy  takes  place  from  the  local  disease,  either  from  exhaoBtkxi 
from  the  discharge  and  loasofblood  or  from  obstruction  of  the  bowel  or  pylom^i. 

Stntotnre. — A  section  of  such  a  growth  (Fig.  40li)  shows  it  to  be  compooed 
of  tubes  lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  bound  t<^ether  by  a  deUcate  con- 
nective tissue,  more  or  lees  infiltrated  with  small  ronnd  eells.  Ilie  tol>e» 
resemble  gigantic  crypts  of  Licbcrkfthn.  By  the  microscope  alone  it  is  n<-t 
always  easy  to  distinguish  these  tumours  from  simple  piq>illomala  connd 
with  colnmnar  epithelium,  in  which  the  bases  of  the  papUls  on  section  irirr 
the  appearance  of  tubes.  The  irregularity  of  the  structure  and  the  greater  eeU- 
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infiltration  of  the  connective  tissne  wonld  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  mab'gnancy. 
If  the  base  be  examined  and  the  proper  structure  of  the  tumour  be  found  im- 
plicatin^  the  muscular  coat  or  extending  to  neighbouring  parts,  its  malignant 
nature  is  put  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  secondary  growths  met  with  in  the  glands  and  liver  maintain  the 
characteristic  ^tures  of  the  primary  tumour,  so  that  a  tissue,  looking  like 
crypts  of  LieberkUhn  irregularly  massed  together,  may  be  found  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  or  in  the  liver.  In  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin 
these  tumours  may  break  down  and  ulcerate,  as  in  squamous  epithelioma. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  growth  can  be  made  only 
when  it  is  situated  in  the  rectum.  It  is  then  often  possible  to  remove  a  small 
portion  for  microscopic  examination. 

Progaoflls  is  always  very  grave  on  account  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
tumour  forms.  Limited  growths  may  be  safely  removed  from  the  rectum, 
and  lately  such  tumours  have  been  excised  both  from  the  colon  and  pylorus, 
the  parts  l)eing  united  by  suture  of  the  intestine,  but  these  operations  have 
so  far  not  been  attended  by  any  great  measure  of  success. 

Other  Fomui  of  CaaMr  were  formerly  described,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Osteoid  Cancer  and  Melanotic  Cancer.  Osteoid  Cancer  was  the  name 
given  to  the  tumour  now  known  as  Osteoid  or  Ossifying  Sarcoma  (see  p.  1002). 
The  growths  formerly  described  as  Melanotic  Cancer  arc  also  now  classed 
with  the  sarcomata.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  pigmented  form  of 
epithelioma,  but  if  such  a  tumour  does  exist  it  must  be  of  great  rarity. 

Trbathent  op  Cancer. — The  treatment  of  cancer  will  necessarily  be  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  the  view  that  is  taken  of  its  origin.  The  constitu- 
tionalists would  naturally  endeavour  to  discover  some  method  of  preventing 
the  development  of  or  of  eradicating  that  blood-poison,  or  that  general 
tendency  which  they  suppose  to  underlie  the  local  affection.  They  would 
necessarily  discard  operation  as  being  not  only  useless,  but  erroneous  in 
principle — as  erroneous  as  it  would  be  to  amputate  the  foot  to  cure  the  gout. 
The  localists,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily  rely  on  the  removal  of  the 
primary  local  disease  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  as  the  only  means  of 
preventing  secondary  deposits,  and  constitutional  infection.  Hence  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  origin  of  cancer  has  a  most  important  practical  bearing  on 
the  treatment  of  the  disease.  All  Chuntiv*  ChnurtlttttlmuJ  TrtatuMiit  is 
certainly  useless,  no  constitutional  remedies  appearing  to  exercise  any  material 
influence  on  the  disease.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  of  cancer,  either 
from  my  own  ol)ser>'ations,  from  conversation  with  other  Surgeons,  or  from 
published  statements,  that  affords  satisfactory  evidence  of  cure  by  an  internal 
remedy.  It  is  true  that  many  so-called  cases  of  cancer  have,  at  various  times, 
been  stated  to  have  been  cured  by  different  medicines ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  in  a  less  advanced  state  of  pathological  knowledge  than  exists  at 
the  present  day,  almost  all  hard  chronic  tumoura  were  called  ^'  scirrhous,'* 
and  many  intractable  ulcers  '*  cancers  "  ;  mistakes  which  are  not  unfmjuently 
committed,  and  sometimes  unavoidably  so,  even  with  the  improved  means  of 
diagnosis  that  we  at  present  possess.  Not  one  of  the  many  remedies  that 
have  been  \*auntcd  as  being  specific  in  this  disease,  and  by  which  cures  have 
been  stated  to  have  been  effected,  has  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  profession, 
or  has,  on  further  trial,  corresponded  in  its  effects  to  the  statements  of  those 
who  iutroduc*cd  it.    I  therefore  think  it  but  waste  of  time  to  discass  the 
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sappoeed  benefit  to  be  derived  from  hemlock,  sangninaria,  condoran^o,  Chian 
turpentiue,  iron,  arsenic,  iodine,  cod-liver  oil,  or  lemon-juice,  in  the  treatmeiii 
of  cancer.  But  though  curative  treatment  can  effect  nothing  in  these  caaec, 
much  may  be  done  by  proper  Palliaiwe  Treatment  towardJs  retarding^  the 
progress  of  the  cases  that  do  not  admit  of  operation.  With  this  view,  the  diet 
should  be  mild,  nutritious,  easy  of  digestion,  unstimulating,  and  sufficient  to 
support  the  strength  under  the  wearing  influence  of  pain  and  diachai^  : 
and  the  preparations  of  opium,  of  conium,  and  of  hyoecyamus,  most  be 
freely  administered  in  order  to  relieve  the  patient's  sufferings,  and  to  procoR 
rest. 

The  £ooal  Maaiui  are  those  upon  which  the  Surgeon  justly  places  the 
chief  reliance  in  these  affections.   The  FftUistiv*  Local  TrMtmont  consiau 
in  the  use  of  means  calculated  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  tumour,  to  leaaen 
the  pain  attending  it,  and  to  remove  the  foetor  that  arises  if  it  be  aloerated. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  rapid  extension  of  the  tumour,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  subdue  all  local  excitement  within  and  around  it ;  the  disease  will  osiiaUv 
extend  with  rapidity,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  action  existing  in  the 
part,  any  inflammatory  condition  of  the  neighbouring  tissues  being  especiaUr 
prejudicial  in  this  respect.    Hence,  in  these  circumstances,  the  occasioitai 
application  of  a  few  leeches  will  often  be  of  considerable  service.    No  counter- 
irritation,  however,  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cancerona  pan, 
as  it  hastens  the  process  of  ulceration ;  the  skin  being  apt  to  become  rapidly 
infiltrated  by  the  cancerous  disease  under  it,  if  irritated  by  the  apptication  of 
iodine  and  other  stimulants.    If  the  tumour  be  painful,  and  the  skin  covering 
it  still  unbroken,  great  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  beUadonna- 
plasters.    In  some  cases  I  have  found  powdered  conium,  spread  on  cotton- 
wadding,  useful  in  the  same  way.    As  it  is  of  importance  to  prevent,  as  loD<r 
OS  possible,  any  breach  of  sur&ce,  the  application  of  these  sedative  plasten 
and  powders  should   be  persevered  in  with  the  view  of  supporting  the 
integument.    The  local  application  of  ice,  so  as  to  freeze  the  tumour  more  or 
less  completely,  has  been  recommended  by  J.  Amott ;  it  may,  possibly,  in 
some  cases  retard  the  growth  or  lessen  the  pain,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  it  can  be  considered  as  a  curative  agent.    When  the  tumonr  ia 
ulcerated,  the  foetor  must  be  diminished  by  the  application  of  weak  solatiooa 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  of  chloralum,  or  of  permanganate  of  potash,  to  which 
opiates  may  be  advantageously  added  with  a  view  of  lessening  the  pain. 
Iodoform  sprinkled  over  the  ulcerating  sur&ce  will  often  be  found  to  diminish 
both  the  fcetor  and  pain.    If  the  smell  of  the  iodoform  is  unpleasant  to  the 
patient,  an  ointment  may  be  used  composed  of  iodoform  5j,  eucalyptus  ofl  ^, 
parafiin  and  vaselin  a.a.  Jiiss.    This  may  be  applied  on  a  piece  of  muahn 
and  the  parts  covered  with  a  sheet  of  salicylic  wool. 

The  CvratiTO  £ooal  Tretttmeat  of  cancer  embraces  three  methods,  viz.: 
destruction  by  caustics  ;  absorption  by  pressure  ;  and  removal  by  the  knife. 
All  these  local  means  are  employed  on  one  principle,  viz.,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  cancerous  tumour  which  it  is  proposed  to  destroy,  to  absorb,  or  to 
extirpate,  is  primarily  a  local  disease  ;  that,  if  this  local  malady  can  be  lemoTed 
sufficiently  early,  constitutional  infection  may  be  prevented ;  and  that,  eviv 
if  this  have  to  some  extent  taken  place,  fatal  contamination  of  the  syvtem 
may  be  retarded  by  the  removal  of  the  local  source  of  that  constitutionai 
infection. 
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The  great  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  operating  in  this  disease  is, 
that  cancer  being  assumed  to  be  from  the  first  a  oonstitational  affection,  it  is 
useless  to  remove  the  local  tumour,  leaving  the  constitutional  vice  unrelieved. 
If  this  objection  were  tenable,  it  would  apply  to  the  removal  of  cancers  in  any 
way,  and  would  have  as  much  foroe  against  removing  cancerous  growth  by 
caustic,  by  pressure,  or  by  congelation,  as  against  extirpating  them  by  the 
simpler  and  speedier  means  of  the  knife,  and  in  fact  must  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  none  but  local  palliatives  are  proper  in  this  disease.  For  such  an  argument 
as  this  to  have  any  value,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  cancer  is  always  ab  ortgine 
a  disease  depending  on  the  actual  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  certain  morbid 
material,  and  that  it  is  not  in  any  cases  primarily  local,  in  so  &r  that  any 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  cancer  has  strictly  limited  its  action  to  the  part 
where  we  find  the  cancer  developed.  The  arguments  which  have  already  been 
adduced,  however,  and  the  results  of  experience,  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive 
as  to  cancer  being,  for  all  surgical  purposes,  primarily  a  local  disease,  be- 
coming constitutional  secondarily  by  contamination  of  the  blood  and  absorp- 
tion into  the  system,  and  consequently  to  justify  operation  for  the  removal  of 
cancerous  tumours  in  suitable  cases. 

Caiuitios. — The  employment  of  caustics  for  the  destruction  of  cancers  has, 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  been  resorted  to  by  empirics,  who  profess  to  remove 
tumours  of  a  malignant  nature,  by  secret  remedies,  less  pain^  and  more  efiec- 
tual  than  the  knife.  As  their  application,  to  use  Yelpeau's  expression,  requires 
neither  acquaintance  with  anatomy  nor  operative  surgery,  these  remedies  have 
always  been  popular  with  many  who  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  skill 
to  use  the  knife.  In  this  country,  however,  they  have  never  enjoyed  any  very 
extended  reputation  ;  and  in  fact  they  have,  perhaps,  not  been  legitimately 
employed  to  the  extent  that  they  deserve,  especially  in  ulcerated  and  recurrent 
cancers,  or  in  those  so  situated  on  the  skin  and  muco-cutancous  surfaces  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  very  readily  or  safely  extirpated  by  operation. 

The  great  objection  to  the  use  of  caustics  has  been  the  severity  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pain  induced  by  them,  which  lasts  not  only  for  hours,  but  for 
days-^more  intense  and  prolonged  than  any  occasioned  by  the  knife  ;  and  as  it 
is  usually  necessary,  in  order  to  destroy  effectually  the  morbid  growth,  to  repeat 
the  application  of  the  caustic  several  times,  the  suffering  is  often  greater  than 
the  most  resolute  patient  can  submit  to. 

The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  caustics  is  the  statement,  that 
cancers  thus  destroyed  are  less  liable  to  recur  than  when  extirpated  by  the 
knife.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  before  ns  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  mere  method  of  removal  of  the 
local  disease  can  influence  the  progress  of  the  case.  If  secondary  infection 
have  taken  place,  it  can  signify  very  little  whether  the  local  disease  be 
extirpated  by  the  knife  or  by  caustics.  If  no  infection  exists,  it  appears  to 
me  ^at  the  patient  must  be  equally  safe  in  whatever  way  the  local  disease 
is  removed,  provided  it  be  thoroughly  and  effectually  extirpated.  Another 
advantage  urged  in  &vour  of  caustics,  in  the  correctness  of  which  Yelpeau 
acquiesces,  is,  that  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  are  more  likely  to  go  down 
under  their  use  than  when  the  primary  cancer  is  extirpated  by  the  knife. 
Subsequent  experience  has  not  however  confirmed  this  statement.  Some  of 
the  advocates  of  the  use  of  caustics  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  pretend  that 
the  particular  agent  employed  exercises  on  the  morbid  structure  a  specific 
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action,  which  is  confined  to  it,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  neigfabonring 
healthy  tissues.    Bat  this  assertion  is  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 

Caustics  are  more  frequently  applicable  to  epithelioma  than  to  acirrhos  or 
encephaloid.  In  certain  cases  the  disease  is  so  situated,  as  in  some  parts  of 
the  face  or  in  the  deeper  cavities  of  the  body,  that  it  cannot  be  dissected  oiau 
and  in  these  its  removal  may  be  effected  by  caustics  ;  but,  if  these  agents  be 
employed,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  freely  applied  and  be  sufficiently 
strong,  so  as  thoroughly  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  morbid  textures.  Ineffi* 
cient  caustics,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  irritate  and  do  not  destroy  the  tusoet 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  in  this  way  do  much  mischief.  Inflainmad<m 
is  excited  around  the  growth,  and  the  inflamed  tissues  become  rapidly  infillnted 
by  the  abnormal  structure,  which  thus  extends  ^ith  much  greater  rapidity  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  caustics  that  have  been  and  that  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  canoen 
are  very  various.  They  cannot  be  used  indiscriminately,  and  consequently  we 
must  briefly  consider  them  separately. 

1 .  The  concentrated  mmeral  acidSf  especihUj  the  fuming  nitric  and  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acids,  are  often  advantageously  employed.  The  concentrated  nitric 
acid  may  be  usefully  applied  to  small  superficid  cancerous  ulcers  ;  it  rafullj 
destroys  the  tissues,  and  does  not  spread  too  widely,  but  it  is  not  potent  enoo^^h 
for  the  destruction  of  tumours.  The  glacial  sulphuric  acid,  made  into  a  white 
paste  with  asbestos,  as  used  by  Michel,  or  rubbed  into  a  black  paste  with 
powdered  safi^n,  is  the  caustic  which  Yelpeau  extols  as  the  most  efficient  ia 
cancerous  tumours,  more  particularly  those  of  a  fungating  or  bleeding  kind. 
It  converts  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  into  a  thick,  hard,  carbonized  eschar, 
with  but  Uttle  surrounding  inflammation  ;  and^  as  its  action  is  n^id,  the  pain 
is  not  prolonged.  On  the  separation  of  the  hard  slough,  a  healthy  granulating 
cavity  will  be  left,  which  cicatrizes  rapidly  with  contraction.  It  acts  also  as  a 
hasmostatic,  rapidly  shrivelling  and  drying  up  large  bleeding  and  dischargin:; 
growths. 

2.  The  caustic  alkalies,  especially  potash  and  lime,  either  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation, in  the  shape  of  the  Vienna  paste,  or  fused  into  sticks,  are  very  eneri^air 
in  their  action ;  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  spreading  widely  if  applicii 
to  a  large  surface,  and,  by  softening  or  dissolving  the  parts,  giving  rise  to  a 
tendency  to  haemorrhage.  They  may»  however,  be  advantageously  applied  to 
small  epithelial  cancers  of  the  face. 

8.  Various  mineral  saltSy  more  particularly  the  chlorides  of  antimony  and 
zinc,  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  arsenious  add,  are  often  employed  with 
much  success  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  ulcers  and  growths. 

Of  the  various  chlorides^  that  of  zinc  is  the  most  useiiil.  This  ia  applied  Ij 
being  made  into  a  paste  containing  one  part  of  the  chloride  to  four  parts  of 
flour,  moistened  with  a  little  water,  to  which  one-twentieth  part  of  extract  vi 
opium  may  be  added  to  diminish  pain.  It  must,  in  order  to  act,  be  apfiUed  to 
a  raw  surface :  hence  it  is  customary  first  to  destroy  the  skin  with  nitric  add. 
and  then  to  apply  the  chloride.  Canquoin  states  that  a  paste,  made  of  equal 
parts  of  the  chloride  and  of  flour,  four  lines  in  thickness,  and  applied  for  focty- 
eight  hours,  destroys  the  parts  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  When  of 
less  strength  and  substance,  its  action  is  proportionately  limited.  Thete  aiv 
two  methods  by  which  a  tumour  may  be  attacked  and  destroyed  by  canstic 
paste :  either  from  the  circumference,  or  from  the  centre.    Wlien  the  tnmoar 
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ifl  large  and  rapidly  growing,  ib  maj  be  moBt  advantageonsly  destroyed  from  the 

circamfeience,  at  its  junction  with  the  healthy  tissues.    This  may  be  done  by 

the  plan  adopted  by  Maisonneuve — of  making  the  paste  into  small  sticks,  or 

pencils,  which  are  pushed  deeply  and  at  short  intervals  into  the  substance  of 

the  tumour  around  its  circumference,  so  that  its  tissue  becomes  penetrated  by 

the  action  of  the  caustic  in  all  directions,  and  its  vitality  thus  rapidly  destroyed. 

In  small  tumours,  and  those  that  grow  with  less  rapidity,  in  which  there  is  no 

great  risk  of  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  overtaking  and  passing  beyond  the 

destructive  effects  of  the  caustic,  the  paste  may  be  applied  to  and  around  the 

a^itre,  and  the  disease  in  this  manner  extirpated.    In  other  cases,  the  tumour 

may  be  deeply  and  rapidly  attacked  by  applying  a  layer  of  the  chloride  of  zinc 

paste  over  the  whole  of  its  surface.  The  slough  produced  by  this  application  is 

then  incised,  or  scored  longitudinally  at  equal  distances  of  about  half  an  inch, 

until  the  parts  beneath,  to  which  the  caustic  has  not  penetrated,  are  reached  by 

the  incisions  so  made  :  pieces  of  lint  covered  with  the  deliquesced  chloride  are 

put  into  them,  and  afterwards  fresh  incisions  are  made  until  the  cauterizing 

infloence  has  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumour,  which  finally  sloughs  out 

in  a  mass.    Of  the  utility  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  as  a  caustic,  there  can  be  no 

doubt ;  but  the  chief  objection  to  its  use  lies  in  the  intensity  and  continuance 

of  the  pain  occasioned  by  it.    This,  however,  may  be  lessened  by  an  admixture 

of  extract  of  opium,  or,  as  L.  Parker  has  suggested,  by  freezing  the  part  before 

the  caustic  is  applied,  and  continuing  the  application  of  the  frigorific  mixture 

during  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  caustic.    Landolfi  has  recommended  the 

use  of  the  chloride  of  bromine  in  combination  with  those  of  gold  and  zinc  ; 

but  this  caustic  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  decided  advantage  over  the 

•simple  chloride  of  zinc,  and  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  fumes  evolved 

luring  its  use. 

Arsenic  exercises  a  powerful  action  upon  cancerous  growths,  and  is  the  chief 
n^o'edient  in  many  of  the  secret  preparations  used  by  empirics  ;  it  is,  however, 
i  dangerous  agent,  and  excites  great  inflammation  and  pain.  If  too  freely 
(scd,  it  may  induce  poisoning,  and  not  a  few  deaths  have  resulted  in  this  way ; 
t  should,  accordingly,  not  be  applied  at  any  one  time  to  a  surface  exceeding  a 
hiJlin^  in  size.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  applying  it  appears  to  be 
»Ianec^8  paste,  composed  of  one  part  of  arsenious  acid  to  eight  of  cinnabar 
nd  foar  of  burnt  sponge,  rubbed  down  to  a  proper  consistence  with  a  little 
rater. 

Sulphaie  ofzmc^  dried,  finely  levigated,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  glycerine, 
r  an  ointment  with  lead,  has  been  very  strongly  recommended  by  Simpson, 
3  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  convenient  of  all  caustics  in  rodent  and 
incerons  ulcers.  In  action  it  somewhat  resembles  the  chloride  of  zinc,  but  is 
«R  painfal. 

Of  all  these  caustics,  I  should  certainly  say  that  the  deliquesced  chloride  of 
nc  is  the  safest  and  most  efficacious,  more  particularly  when  a  scirrhous 
unoar  has  to  be  destroyed.  When  an  encephaloid  fhngus  has  to  be  attacked, 
i<5  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  preferable,  owing  to  its  coagulating  and 
emostatic  properties.  When  small  cancerous  sores  have  to  be  destroyed,  the 
trie  acidy  the  arsenical  paste,  or  the  chloride  of  zinc,  made  into  a  paste  with 
>ar  and  extract  of  opium,  may  very  conveniently  be  used. 
Coaapg— sicm  is  a  plan  that  has  been  alternately  greatly  extolled  and  much 
predated.    It  was  fiilly  tried  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  by  Young,  more 
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than  fiffcy  years  ago,  and  nnf avoorablj  reported  apon  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  at 
that  time  ;  it  consequently  fell  into  disuse  in  this  country,  but  waa  reviyed  bj 
Recamier  in  France,  and  employed  largely  by  him.  Although  he  pnbliahed  a 
favourable  account  of  this  practice,  it  made  but  little  progress  amongst  Ft^encb 
surgeons ;  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  used  it  to  any  extent  being 
Tanchou,  who  employed  a  peculiar  topical  medication  conjoined  with  it.  In 
this  country  the  practice  fell  into  complete  oblivion,  until  J.  Amott  some 
yeai*s  ago  invented  a  mode  of  employing  pressure  by  means  of  an  elaetic 
air-cushion  ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  often  employed,  but  with  no  real 
success  as  a  means  of  cure. 

In  employing  pressure,  Young  had  recourse  principally  to  plasters  and 
bandages.  Recamier  used  amadou  applied  with  an  elastic  roller ;  and  TanclK« 
recommended  spring-pads,  under  which  small  bags  or  pieces  of  ootton-waddin? 
impregnated  with  various  medicinal  substances  were  placed,  so  as  to  protect  the 
skin  and  act  upon  the  tumour.  Amott's  plan  consisted  of  pressoze  eixeiciat*! 
by  a  caoutchouc  air-bag,  held  in  its  place  by  straps,  and  pressed  upon  by  a  tros^- 
spring,  the  pressure  exercised  by  which  was  made  to  vary  from  two-and-*-half 
to  twelve  or  even  sixteen  pounds.  I  have  employed  all  these  dilFerent  plants 
but  have  never  found  permanent  advantage  from  any  of  them. 

The  first  question  that  necessarily  arises  in  reference  to  the  employm^it  of 
pressure  in  these  cases  is,  whether  it  can  effect  a  cure.  This  it  ooold  \^ 
expected  to  do  only  by  producing  atrophy,  and  subsequent  absorption,  in  th.* 
strictly  local  forms  of  cancer.  The  only  case  on  record,  with  any  pretension  t*^ 
a  conclusive  character  in  this  respect,  is  one,  related  by  Walshe  in  his  exoeDent 
Treatise  on  Cancer y  of  a  cure  of  a  tumour  of  the  breast  believed  to  be  cancerous. 
by  compression.  But  even  this  instance  I  cannot  look  upon  as  by  any  vaeux^ 
conclusive ;  for,  although  no  one  can  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than  I  do  vi 
the  very  remarkable  diagnostic  skill  possessed  by  Walshe,  yet  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Surgeon  that  it  is  absolutely  imposaiKv 
to  determine  in  many  cases,  by  any  amount  of  knowledge  or  skill,  the  tmc 
nature  of  a  chronic  tumour  of  the  breast ;  and,  in  fact,  the  most  experience i 
practitioners  frequently  find,  after  the  removal  of  the  tumour,  that  it  was  of  a 
different  character  from  what  they  had  previously  anticipated.  This  difficult  v 
attaches  to  Walshe's  case ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  tnmour 
of  the  breast,  which  underwent  absorption  under  the  pressure  of  AmottV 
apparatus,  was  of  a  truly  cancerous  nature,  and  that  it  was  not  a  ehiunK 
inflammatory  induration,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  will  disappear  under  t\\s 
kind  of  treatment. 

But,  if  compression  cannot  be  shown  ever  to  have  cured  a  cancer,  can  it  niM 
retard  the  progress  of  this  disease,  or  relieve  the  sufferings  attendant  npon  it  ? 
I  believe  that  in  some  cases  it  may  certainly  do  both,  though  in  others  it  is  a^ 
unquestionably  injurious.  It  appears  occasionally  to  retard  the  growth  of  th* 
tumour  when  applied  in  the  early  stage,  simply  by  preventing  its  expansHKu 
and  perhaps  by  compressing  its  nutrient  vessels,  and  so  diminishing  the  sappij 
of  blood  sent  to  it,  and  by  causing  absorption  of  surrounding  inflanunatiny 
infiltration  ;  in  these  cases  likewise  it  relieves  for  a  time  the  pain  by  lessenia^ 
the  turgescence  of  the  part.  In  other  cases,  however,  I  have  known  it  to  act 
injuriously  by  pressing  out  and  diffusing  the  tnmour  more  widely,  af^iesrin^ 
to  increase  the  tendency  to  implication  of  neighbouring  parts,  and  oocasioiiinc 
great  suffering.    When  the  tumour  is  ulcerated,  or  if  the  skin  coverii^  it  bi 
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inflamed,  pressare  cannot  be  employed  with  any  advantage  ;  and,  most  com- 
monly, irritable  Bensitive  patients  cannot  support  the  constriction  of  the  chest 
that  it  necessitates. 

Xzoisioa. — With  regard  to  the  question  of  removing  cancers  by  the  knife, 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  Surgeons  ;  for,  though  all  deprecate 
indiscriminate  recourse  to  this  means,  some  go  so  far  as  to  dispute  the  propriety 
of  ever  operating  for  this  disease,  whilst  others  would  restrict  the  operation  to 
certain  cases  of  a  very  favourable  character.  These  divergences  are  necessarily 
of  considerable  importance,  and  require  attentive  examination. 

The  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  general  propriety  of 
operating  in  cases  of  cancer,  do  not  apply  so  much  to  the  operation  itself,  the 
risk  attending  which  is  not  greater  than  that  of  other  operations  of  similar 
magnitude,  but  are  rather  based  on  the  supposition  that  cancer  is  originally 
a  constitutional  affection,  and  that  the  patient  is  consequently  liable  to 
speedily  suffer  from  a  return  of  the  disease,  so  that  an  operation  that  is  at  least 
unnecessary  will  have  been  performed.  This  objection,  however,  as  has  akeady 
been  remarked,  equally  applies  to  all  other  means  of  local  removal,  as  by 
caustics  or  compression,  as  well  as  to  extirpation  by  the  knife ;  and,  if 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  must  necessarily  preclude  any  attempt  at 
removal,  by  any  means,  of  the  local  disease.  That  this  objection,  so  far 
as  the  liability  to  return  of  the  cancerous  disease  after  operation  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  some  degree  a  valid  one  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  the  experience  of 
all  Surgeons  tending  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  majority  of  patients 
operated  upon  for  cancer  die  eventually,  and  usually  within  a  limited  time» 
from  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Thus,  A.  Cooper  states,  that  in  only  nine 
or  ten  cases  out  of  a  hundred  did  the  disease  not  return  in  three  years ; 
and  Brodie  found  that  it  proved  &tal  generally  in  two  or  three  years  after 
the  opeiBtion. 

In  cancer  of  the  breast,  however,  better  results  have  of  late  been  obtained  by 
free  removal  of  the  affected  gland  with  the  surrounding  skin  and  the  axillary 
glands.  Thus,  out  of  forty-six  cases  operated  on  by  Mitchell  Banks,  ten 
patients  were  alive  and  free  from  recurrence  at  different  periods,  varying  from 
two  to  ten  years,  after  the  operation,  and  in  five  more  no  recurrence  had  taken 
place  from  one  to  two  years  after  the  operation.  Eiister  states  that  in  26  per 
cent,  of  his  cases  no  recurrence  had  taken  place  three  years  after  the  remo^'al 
of  the  breast. 

In  determining  the  advisability  of  operating  in  cases  of  cancer,  several  ques- 
tions of  great  importance  present  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  Surgeon. 
He  has  first  to  consider  whether  the  operation  is  Ukely  to  rid  his  patient  com* 
pletely  of  the  disease ;  or,  in  the  event  of  its  not  doing  so,  whether  life  may 
not  be  prolonged  by  the  removal  of  the  cancerous  tumour ;  or,  lastly,  whether 
his  sufferings  may  not  be  much  lessened  by  the  removal  of  the  locsU  affection, 
although  there  be  no  prospect  of  really  prolonging  life. 

The  principle  on  which  all  operations  for  the  removal  of  cancer  are  under- 
taken is  this :  either  that,  the  disease  being  local  ah  originey  the  secondary 
manifestations  can  be  prevented  by  a  timely  removal  of  the  primary  growth  ; 
or  that,  even  if  the  tumour  be  the  result  of  a  constitutional  predisposition  or 
vice  roused  into  activity  by  local  causes,  the  excision  of  this  morbid  growth 
removes  from  the  system  a  new  centre  and  source  of  constitutional  infeotion ; 
80  that,  if  the  operation  be  unsuccessful  in  completely  eradicating  the 
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it  may  jet  be  prodactive  of  much  good  in  preventing  the  oontaminaiioii  of 
the  system.  The  two  following  questions  will  therefore  present  themfielyes  to 
the  Surgeon  in  considering  this  subject. 

1.  Can  cancer  be  cured,  or,  rather,  completely  extirpated  from  the  sjsiem  by 
excision  ? 

That  in  some  cases  a  cancerous  tumour  may  be  removed  with  every  expec- 
tation of  the  patient  being  completely  freed  from  the  disease,  cannot,  I  think« 
be  doubted  ;  although  it  may  be  true  that  such  instances  are  rare.     Yet  th^^'j 
do  occasionally  fall  under  the  observation  of  Surgeons,  and  certainly  seem  l» 
prove  that  the  affection  is  not  primarily  constitutional,  and  that,  if  happily 
we  can  succeed  in  removing  it  during  its  local  condition,  the  patient  will  itc 
rescued  from  a  return  of  the  affection.    Yelpeau  states  that  he  has  perfectiy 
cured  patients  by  the  removal  of  cancerous  tumours — at  least,  that  no  return 
has  taken  place  for  12,  15,  or  20  years  after  extirpation^    The  evidence  of 
Brodie  on  this  point  is  extremely  valuable ;  writing  in  1846,  that  eminenc 
Sni^ieon  states,  that  "So  long  ago  as  1832,  I  removed  a  breast  affect<'d 
with  a  scirrhous  tumour,  and  the  lady  is  still  in  good  health — at  least,  ^ix 
was  so  last  year.    Since  the  operation  she  has  married,  and  had  childivn. 
Last  year  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady  on  account  of  another  complaint,  on 
whom  I  performed  the  operation  thirteen  years  ago,  and  found   that  sIk 
continued  free  from  the  old  disease;  and,  very  lately,  I  have   heard  «»f 
another  lady  whose  scirrhous  breast  I  removed  six  years  ago,  and  who  ct^n- 
tinues  well.*'    The  opinion  of  Fergusson  is  also  vexy  positive  on  this  point, 
and  he  speaks  in  a  tone  with  which  I  perfectly  agree.    He  says  :  *^  Xevertbo 
less,  as  excision  gives  the  only  chance  of  security — a  point  on  which  woA 
parties  seem  to  agree — an  operation  should  always  be  resorted  to,  provided 
the  knife  can  be  carried  beyond  the  supposed  limits  of  the  disease ;  and^  monr- 
over,  I  deem  it  one  of  the  duties  of  the  practitioner  to  urge  the  patient  to  sqI*- 
mit  to  such  a  proceeding."    The  results  obtained  by  Banks  and  Kiister  still 
further  illustrate  the  possibility  of  occasionally  eradicating  the  disease  by 
operation.    The  opinion  of  these  eminent  Surgeons,  supported  as  it  is  fay  xXat 
general  practice  of  the  profession,  tends  to  show  that  in  some  cases,  at  leasu 
the  disease  may  be  extirpated  from  the  system  by  excising  the  tamoor  before 
the  constitution  has  become  implicated. 

2.  If  cancer  cannot  be  actually  cured  by  excision,  may  not  life  be  proloiiged 
and  health  improved  by  an  operation  ? 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  is  possible  ;  and  that,  though  a  pstkn: 
may  at  last  be  carried  off  by  some  of  the  recurrent  forms  of  cancerous  diseasi, 
health  may  be  improved,  life  may  be  prolonged,  and  much  suffering  may 
be  spared,  by  a  timely  operation.  It  may  often  be  observed  that,  aftcf 
the  cancer  has  been  removed,  the  digestion  becomes  stronger  and  the  patient 
gains  flesh ;  the  colour  of  the  complexion  returns,  and  the  spirits  greaihr 
improve ;  the  system  being  relieved  from  a  source  of  local  irritation,  and 
the  mind  from  a  cause  of  disquietude  that  has  undermined  the  geaenl 
health  of  the  patient.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  encephslitid 
eancer,  in  which  early  removal  of  the  disease  is  unquestionably  soooesitfttL 
in  many  cases,  in  prolonging  life.  The  observations  of  Paget  on  this  point 
are  peculiarly  valuable.  He  states  the  average  duration  of  life  of  those  pauenu 
labouring  under  this  form  of  disease,  in  whom  the  primary  affiction  is 
removed,  to  be  about  twenty-eight  months ;    whilst  the   average  life  <»' 
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those  in  whom  the  disease  is  allowed  to  rnn  its  conrsey  is  not  more  than  two 
jeare. 

I  think  that  the  introduction  of  anaesthetic  agents  into  operative  snrgerj 
has  very  materially  affected  the  bearings  of  this  important  question.  So  long 
as  an  operation  was  a  source  of  great  pain,  and  of  much  consequent  anxiety 
and  dn^,  a  Surgeon  might  very  properly  hesitate  to  subject  his  patient  to 
severe  suffering  with  so  doubtful  a  result ;  but  now  that  a  patient  can  be 
freed  by  a  painless  procedure  from  a  source  of  great  and  constant  annoyance, 
discomfort,  and  suffering,  the  Surgeon  may  feel  himself  justified  in  thus 
affording  him  a  few  months  or  years  of  comparative  case,  though  he  may  be 
fully  aware  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  affection  may  return,  and 
will  then  certainly  prove  fatal.  Even  under  these  circumstances,  the  patient's 
condition  may  be  much  improved ;  for  the  recurrent  is  frequently  less  distress- 
ing than  the  primary  disease  ;  since,  as  it  often  takes  place  in  internal  organs, 
it  is  not  attended  with  the  same  amount  of  local  pain  and  distress. 

The  introduction  of  anassthetics  and  the  improved  methods  of  treating 
wounds  have  moreover  enabled  the  Surgeon  not  only  to  remove  the  primary 
growth  more  freely  and  thoroughly,  but  to  follow  it  up  to  the  nearest 
lymphatic  glands,  without  fear  of  the  consequences  of  so  extensive  an 
operation.  80  much  is  this  the  case  that  many  Surgeons  make  it  a  rule, 
esi^ecially  in  cancer  of  the  breast,  not  to  wait  for  evident  infection  of  the 
f^lands,  but  always  to  remove  them  at  the  same  time  as  the  primary  tumour, 
and  tliis  mode  of  operating  has  so  fax  been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

In  discussing  the  propriety  of  operating  in  a  case  of  cancer  the  Surgeon  can, 
however,  have  little  to  do  with  general  or  abstract  considerations.  He  has  to 
determine  what  had  best  be  done  in  the  particular  case  ;  and  it  will  serve  him 
little,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  line  of  practice  that  he  should  adopt, 
t«)  refer  to  the  statistics  of  the  gross  results  of  operations,  or  to  general  com- 
ptirisons  between  the  results  of  cases  that  are  not  operated  npon  and  those  that 
arc.  The  whole  question  narrows  itself  to  the  point,  as  to  what  should  best  be 
done  in  order  to  prolong  the  life  or  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  particular 
individual  whose  case  is  being  considered.  In  order  to  come  to  some  definite 
conclusion  on  this,  it  is  necessary  to  classify  the  different  cases  of  cancer,  and 
to  arrange  them  under  the  heads  of  those  in  which  no  operation  is  justifiable ; 
those  in  which  the  result  of  any  such  procedure  would  be  very  doubtful ;  and 
those  in  which  an  operation  is  attended  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Most  of  the  following  rules  apply  equally  to  true  cancers  and  the  malignant 
sarcomata  formerly  classed  as  such. 

In  no  case  should  any  operation  be  undertaken  till  the  liver  has  been  examined 

by  percussion  and  palpation  and  found  free  f^om  disease.    If  there  are  no 

f^ymptoms  such  as  cough,  pleuritic  pain,  or  haemoptysis,  it  is  probable  that  a 

secondary  tumour  in  the  lungs,  even  if  present,  would  be  too  small  to  be  recognized 

by  any  method  of  physical  examination.    Still  it  is  always  safer  to  examine  the 

chest  also.    I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  a  Surgeon  removed  the  upper  jaw  for 

a  tumour  which  turned  out  to  be  a  secondary  scirrhus,  when  by  palpi^ion  of 

the  abdomen  the  primary  tumour  of  the  pancreas  and  secondiuy  nodules  in 

the  liver  could  easily  have  been  felt.    I  know  also  of  another  case  in  which 

the  eyeball  was  remove<l  for  a  melanotic  sarcoma,  when  the  liver  was  studded 

with  secondary  growths  which  could  readily  have  been  felt  through  the 
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abdominal  walls.    In  such  cases  operation  is  dearly  improper.     The  urir- 
should  also  in  every  case  be  examined  for  albumen  and  sugar. 

1.  Casds  not  proper  for  Operation. — (a)  It  is  a  rule  in  surgery  whi^l 
should  never  be  deviated  from,  that  no  operation  should  ever  be  undertaken  f  -  r 
the  removal  of  a  malignant  growth,  unless  the  whole  of  the  tomoar  and  th - 
tissues  infiltrated  by  it  can  be  completely  removed.    It  is  necessary  to  renii»v- 
not  only  the  tumour  but  the  surrounding  tissues  to  some  extent,  even  thon^ii 
apparently  healthy.    (5)  The  operation  ought  never  to  be  performed  in  csi.«-s 
in  which  several  malignant  tumours  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  body  at  ch- 
same  time.    Here  the  disease  has  evidently  affected  the  constitntion,  arl 
cannot  be  removed  by  any  series  of  operations,     {c)  If  the  cachexia  >»• 
strongly  marked,  it  is  useless  to  remove  the  local  affection,  as  probably  wmif 
secondary  \nsceral  tumour  is  already  forming,    {d)  If  the  tumour  be  of  veiy 
rapid  growth  and  soft,  and  its  margin  very  ill-defined,  it  has  probably  infect^r^j 
the  surrounding  tissues  so  widely  that  it  will  speedily  reappear  in  the  cicatrh 
if  removed,     (e)  If  the  whole  of  the  affected  organ  cannot  be  removed,  a<  a 
bone,  or  if  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  be  so  widely  affected  that  it  eanc«  * 
be  removed,  or  if  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged  which  cannot  be  diaeccti^i 
out,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  excision  of  the  primary  growth,  as  a  speei} 
relapse  will  certainly  ensue.      (/)  In   the  very  chronic   and    indmaied 
cancers  of  old  people,  it  is  often  well  not  to  interfere,  as  in  these  eases  x!tx 
affection  makes  such  slow  progress,  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  shorten  life, 
whilst  the  operation  might  be  attended  with  serious  risk  at  an  adraneed 
age. 

2.  Doubtful  Cases. — Those  cases  in  which  the  result  of  an  operatioQ  i^ 
extremely  doubtful,  but  in  which  no  other  means  offer  the  slightest  pfrosj^r. 
of  relief,  have  next  to  be  considered,  (a)  Malignant  saroomata  of  the  ey»*, 
and  cancers  of  the  tongue  and  testes,  belong  to  this  cat^ory  ;  for,  tbou^j 
more  liable  to  return  than  similar  affections  of  any  other  part  of  the  br^lr. 
yet  they  may  be  considered  fit  cases  for  operation,  inasmuch  as  in  no  oth.*r 
way  has  the  patient  the  slightest  chance  of  being  relieved  from  his  di£<^«se. 
{b)  In  cancers  that  are  already  ulcerated,  the  Surgeon  may  sometimes  operuct 
in  order  to  give  the  patient  ease  from  present  suffering,  or,  perhaps*  as  fr 
some  cases  recorded  by  Brodie,  with  a  view  of  prolonging  life  ;  bat  he  c:ia 
have  little  expectation  of  effecting  a  permanent  cure,  (e)  If  the  tnmoor  U 
so  large,  or  be  so  situated,  that  ii»  removal  cannot  be  undertaken  withc»at  s** 
serious  an  operation  as  to  occasion  in  itself  consideiable  risk  to  life^  ih 
propriety  of  operating  is  always  very  doubtful. 

3.  Cases  proper  for  Operation. — Those  cases  in  which  an  operation  is,  in  et 
opinion,  not  only  perfectly  justifiable,  but  should  be  urged  upon  the  patien:  ^ 
affording  the  best  prospect  of  preserving  or  prolonging  life,  are  those  in  wLi-l 
the  disease  has  originated  in  a  person  otherwise  in  good  health,  and  in  wb< :? 
there  is  so  far  no  cachexy.  In  scirrhous  cancer,  if  the  disease  be  slow  in  .l« 
progress,  single,  distinctly  circumscribed,  without  adhesions  to  or  im|[4icati«  r. 
of  the  skin  or  glands,  and  more  especially  if  it  be  attended  ^-ith  much  j^il 
or  with  knmediate  risk  to  life  from  any  cause,  and  if  the  whole  of  the  gn>irh. 
together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  neighbouring  healthy  ttasnes  ic 
which  it  is  imbedded,  can  be  removed  with  ease,  the  case  may  bo  looked  uf^n 
as  a  fit  one  for  operation.  If  the  glands  are  affected  to  a  limited"  de^rree,  ur.d 
only  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be  removed  without  danger,  the  opeiati-  n 
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should  still  be  urged  on  the  patient,  provided  the  general  health  is  animpaired. 
In  encephaloid  cancer,  or  soft  malignant  sarcomata,  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth  need  not  deter  the  Surgeon  from  operating  provided  the  whole  primary 
tumour  and  the  large  lymphatic  glands,  if  present,  can  be  removed ;  early 
operation  should  be  practised,  with  the  view  of  prolonging  life,  if  nothing  more. 
In  epithelioma  the  removal  of  the  primary  tumour  with  the  glands  in  an  early 
stage  of  infection  is  a  more  hopeful  proceeding  than  in  either  of  the  forms  of 
glandular  cancer. 

An  important  question  in  connection  with  operations  for  cancer  is,  at  what 
period  of  the  growth  they  may  be  done  with  the  best  prospect  of  success.  In 
former  times  Hervez  de  Ghegoin  and  Leroy  d'Etoilles  and  others  have 
advocated  delay,  asserting  that  the  results  obtained  were  better  when  the 
operation  was  performed  after  the  tumour  had  lasted.  Such  a  statement  as 
this  can  have  been  the  result  only  of  imperfect  observation.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  earlier  the  tumour  is  removed  the  better  the  chance  of  pro- 
longed or  permanent  relief.  There  is  no  fiict  in  Surgery  more  certain  than 
this.  lu  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  pointed  out  how  strong  is  the 
€\idenoe  that  all  cancers  are  primarily  local,  and  that  the  glands  and  after- 
wards the  viBcera  become  infected  by  actual  particles  of  the  tumour  trans- 
planted to  them  from  the  original  growth.  Accepting  this  as  true,  it 
necessarily  follows,  as  was  pointed  out  by  De  Morgan,  that  the  disease  may 
be  local  and  capable  of  complete  removal  up  to  a  certain  minute,  and  the 
next  it  may  have  extended  beyond  the  reach  of  operative  interference.  We 
cannot  possibly  tell  when  this  eventful  change  takes  place.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  try  to  anticipate  it  by  operating  at:  the  earliest  possible  time.  Not  a  day 
should  be  lost  after  the  disease  is  recognized.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  far 
better  not  to  wait  till  unequivocal  signs  of  the  malignant  nature  of  the  growth 
appear,  but  to  cut  into  it,  and  if  necessary  to  remove  a  slice  for  examination 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  proceeding  immediately  to  complete  removal  if  it 
l)e  found  to  be  malignant  Errors  wiU  arise,  do  what  we  will  to  prevent  them, 
and  it  is  fax  better  to  err  by  making  an  unnecessary  incision,  or  even  removing 
a  mass  of  chronically  inflamed  tissue  or  a  syphilitic  gumma,  than  to  leave  a 
cancerous  growth  till  its  complete  extirpation  becomes  imjKwsible. 

ZZCI810SI  oy  TxxMouBa 

In  describing  the  different  forms  of  encgrsted  tumour,  the  operative  pro- 
cedures necessary  for  their  removal  have  been  adverted  to.  We  may  now 
conveniently  consider  the  steps  that  are  generally  necessaiy  for  the  extirpation 
of  solid  tumours  ftom  the  soft  parts. 

Tumours  may  be  removed  by  the  knife,  by  the  ^craseur,  by  the  cautery,  or 
by  ligature. 

Semoral  of  Tnaunirs  1^  tlM  KnifSs. — In  the  removal  of  tumours,  the  first 
point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  arrangement,  shape,  and  direction  of  the 
necessary  incisions.  These  should  not  only  have  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
{^wth,  extending'Well  beyond  it  at  each  end,  but  must  also  be  planned  with 
due  regard  to  subjacent  parts  of  importance.  As  a  general  rule,  they  should 
be  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  limb  or  part,  and  parallel  to  the 
course  of  its  principal  vessels ;  they  must  extend  not  only  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  tumour,  but  also  a  little  beyond  it  at  each  end :  no  cross-cuts 
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should  be  made,  if  they  can  be  avoided,  and  this  may  usnalljbedone  by  atier- 
tion  to  the  proper  position  and  extension  of  the  linear  incisions.  In  removini: 
a  simple  tumour,  no  skin  should,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  away,  a  simple  cnt  bei^i: 
made  ;  but  if  the  in  tegumental  tissues  be  either  very  abundant  and  loose,  <  r 
else  adherent,  an  elliptical  portion  of  them  may  be  excised  together  with  th^^ 
tumour.  In  other  instances,  again,  a  semilunar  flap  of  integument  maj  with 
advantage  be  turned  up  from  the  tumour,  the  surface  of  which  ia  then  f&irly 
exposed  ;  this,  however,  can  be  done  only  in  some  simple  tamonis.  Bach  as 
fatty  growths.  In  excising  malignant  tumours  the  skin  must  in  most  casL-s 
be  freely  cut  away.  It  is  better  to  leave  a  healthy  surface  to  heal  bj  grano- 
lation,  than  leave  any  part  of  the  skin  behind  which  may  be  infected  by  th.» 
growth.  The  flaps  covering  the  growth  should  be  ii^ely  but  caatiouslv 
dissected  back,  so  as  to  expose  its  sides  and  base ;  as  these  are  approAc^eii, 
and  the  Surgeon  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  its  more  important  and  deeper 
connections,  increased  care  will  be  necessary,  as  it  not  unfireqnentlj  happen^ 
that  the  tumour  is  in  closer  relations  with  deep-seated  blood- vessels  and  ne^ve^ 
of  a  hu*ge  size  than  would  at  first  appear. 

When  practicable,  the  deep  dissecUmi  will  best  be  commenced  and  carried 
out  from  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  tumour  into  which  the  principal  blof^xi- 
vessels  appear  to  enter  ;  they  are  thus  early  cut,  and  being  once  ligatured*  or 
seized  in  catch  forceps,  give  no  ftirther  trouble,  which  they  would  do  menr 
they  divided  from  the  direction  of  their  branches  towards  the  tmnk,  when  ac. 
each  successive  stroke  of  the  knife  a  fresh  portion  of  the  vessel  would  k* 
touched.  In  carrying  on  this  deep  dissection,  the  operator  should  proceed 
methodically  from  one  side  of  the  tumour  to  the  other,  the  assistants  hokliB^r 
iiside  the  skin  so  as  to  give  as  much  room  as  possible,  whilst  the  Surgeon  him^^If , 
seizing  the  mass  with  his  left  hand,  or  with  a  large  double  hook  or  vnlsdlum* 
aud  dragging  it  well  forwards,  uses  the  knife  by  successive  strokes,  bat  in  a 
leisurely  and  careful  manner,  avoiding  all  undue  haste,  until  he  ooinplec<flT 
detaches  it  from  its  connections.  fThe  safety  of  contiguous  important  stmcttms 
will  be  best  secured  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  constantly  directed  towards 
tJie  tumour^  if  this  be  non-malignant ;  by  attention  to  this  role,  tomoms 
may  be  removed  with  remarkable  safety  and  ease  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  most  important  parts.  If,  however,  the  growth  be  malignant,  tb-j 
incisions  must  be  made  wide  of  the  disease  into  the  healthy  structures  arouid ; 
unless  this  be  done,  portions  of  the  tumour  may  be  left  flrom  which  fns\\ 
gi'owths  will  rapidly  sprout,  or  tissues  apparently  healthy  may  be  lefk  whit:: 
are  in  reality  impregnated  with  cancer-cells. 

After  the  tumour  has  been  removed,  it  must  be  cartfuUff  ejtamitmd,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  be  entire ;  and,  if  any  portions  have  bei.Q 
left,  these  must  be  properly  dissected  out.  In  some  situations,  as  the  axilK 
the  side  of  the  neck,  or  the  groin,  where  the  relations  are  of  great  importana*. 
the  less  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  used  the  better,  aud  the  growth  should  \k 
enucleated  by  the  Surgeon's  fingers  or  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel. 

In  removing  tumours  from  the  neck  or  axilla  the  danger  of  the  entraace  <  f 
air  into  a  half-divided  vein,  held  open  by  the  traction  on  the  tumour,  mus 
never  be  forgotten.     {See  p.  467.) 

The  Surgeon  should  rarely  undertake  the  removal  of  tumours  that  cannot  \< 
wholly  and  entirely  extirpated,  as  the  part  left  will  always  grow  with  gicatij 
increased  rapidity,  often  assuming  a  fungus  character ;  this  is  cspedaDy  the 
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case  with  malignant  tumours,  the  rapidity  of  increase  of  which  is  greatly  aug- 
mented hy  partial  operations.  The  exception  to  this  rule  consists  in  the  case 
in  which  a  large  ulcerating  and  necrosing  mass  may  be  removed  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  patient  temporary  ease,  and  save  him  from  the  annoyance 
of  the  putrescence  of  a  disintegrating  tumour. 

Should,  however,  the  Surgeon  have  begun  the  operation  with  the  inten- 
tion of  removing  the  whole,  and  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  depth  and 
connections  of  the  mass ;  if,  for  instance,  he  find,  after  commencing  his 
operation,  that  the  tumour  extends  more  deeply  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  comes  into  close  relation  with  important  vessels,  as  at  the  summit  of 
the  axilla  or  in  the  perineum,  thus  preventing  him  from  dissecting  it 
out  without  imminent  risk  of  destroying  the  patient,  the  only  alternative 
left  is  one  that  I  have  seen  Liston  adopt,  and  have  had  occasion  myself  to 
practise  ;  ^iz.,  to  throw  a  strong  ligature,  above  the  apex  of  the  growth  as  high 
up  as  practicable,  and  then  to  cut  oflT  everything  below  this.  On  the  separation 
of  the  ligature,  any  portion  of  the  tumour  that  has  been  included  will  be 
brought  away  as  if  it  had  been  removed  by  the  knife. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  found,  after  dividing  the  fascia  covering  the  tumour, 
that  the  attachments  of  the  growth  are  not  so  firm  or  deep  as  had  been  pre- 
viously expected ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  some  large  tumours  springing 
from  the  side  of  the  neck  and  the  parotid  region,  or  in  the  groin.  The  growth 
may  then  often  be  removed  in  a  great  measure  by  separating  the  areolar  tissue 
with  the  handle  of  the  knife,  merely  dividing  those  portions  of  the  deeper 
attachments  that  are  peculiarly  dense. 

If  very  free  bleeding  takes  place  during  the  operation  two  courses  are  open 
to  the  Surgeon,  he  may  either  finish  the  operation  with  the  greatest  possible 
rapidity,  even  perhaps  cutting  through  outlying  lobules  of  the  growth  and 
leaving  them  to  be  taken  out  afterwards,  or  he  may  arrest  the  bleeding  as  he 
goes  on  by  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  (p.  408)  or  ligature.  The  former  plan 
is  best  if  the  bleeding  is  from  multitudes  of  small  vessels,  the  latter,  if  it 
proceeds  from  a  few  large  trunks.  In  difficult  dissections  the  parts  should, 
when  possible,  be  rendered  bloodless.  TMiere  this  is  impossible  the  oozing 
may  be  best  arrested  by  the  application  of  hot  water  (p.  401). 

The  wound  that  is  left  after  the  removal  of  a  tumour  usually  unites  readily 
by  first  intention  if  properly  drained  and  dressed  by  one  of  the  antiseptic 
methods  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  wounds.  If  imperfectly 
drained,  and  if  the  cavity  be  allowed  to  become  filled  with  decomposing  dis- 
charges, severe  fever  and  prolonged  suppuration  will  almost  certainly  result. 

B«moval  of  Twnoim  by  the  Soraseiir.  The  ^raseur  was  invented 
by  Chassaignac.  It  consists  of  a  loop  of  fine  steel  chain  or  twisted  wire 
(thick  piano  wire  is  the  best),  which,  having  been  passed  over  the  tumour  or 
through  the  tissues  to  be  removed,  is  gradually  tightened  by  a  mechanism  in 
the  stem  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  applying  this  instrument  it  is  ofi^en 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  insulate  and  raise  the  tumour  to  be  removed  by  passing 
a  thread  through  or  under  it  (Fig.  408);  and  then,  having  applied  the  loop  of 
the  chain  round  its  base,  to  tighten  this  and  eflbct  the  strangulation  by  working 
the  handle  every  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  until  the  mass  is  detached. 

By  means  of  the  £cras&ur  (Fig.  407),  cancerous  and  other  growths  of  con- 
siderable size  are  removed  with  little  or  no  haemorrhage,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  by  a  process  of  rapid  strangulation  and  crushing.    The 
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resalting  wotmd  in  small  and  puckered  in,  and  often  heah  vitii  bat  little 
trouble.  If  the  masB  to  be  removed  be  lai^  two  or  more  toiaenpa  may  l« 
nsed  at  the  same  time,  the  chsine  having  been  paned  throngh  the  tissnes  I.t 
meaiiB  of  a  needle.  The  action  of  the  fcraeeor  differs  according  to  the  kind 
of  instmment  used.  Chaasaignac's  original  ecraaenr,  armed  with  a  eteel  cbain. 
and  having  a  to-and-fro  movement,  acta  like  a  saw.  That  which  is  now 
often  employed  {vide  vol.  ii.,  DiBeaeea  of  the  Tongne)  acta  aa  a  simple  con- 
strictor i  and  its  use  ia  therefore  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  hsemorrhap^ 
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This  inBtmment  appears  to  be  apphcable  chiefly  to  oases  in  which,  as  in 
epithelioma  of  the  tongne,  excision  is  hazardous  on  account  of  the  hsetix»iitts« 
attending  it,  while  the  ligatnre  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  fceCor  sikI 
discharge  resulting  from  the  slow  separation  of  the  constricted  man,  whk-!i 
sloughs  and  becomes  putrescent.  The  French  Surgeons,  however,  extend  ti.r 
use  of  the  4cis^ur  to  many  cases  in  which  in  this  country  the  knife  ia  pn- 
ferred.  They  suppose  that  pytemia  is  less  likely  to  follow  removal  by  th> 
instrument  than  by  the  more  ordinary  means,  purulent  absorption  teas  readily 
occurring  while  the  vessels  on  the  cut  snrfiice  are  cmshed  together.  Expe- 
rience has  not,  however,  shown  this  to  be  the  case. 
A  modification  of  the  ^crasenr  in  which  the  wire  was  heated  by  electrit-iiv 


Fig.  408.— £cMKBr  i[ip1M. 

at  the  same  time  that  the  noose  was  gradually  drawn  in  was  much  in  uae  a  £>« 
years  ago.  The  galvanic  tovseur  has,  however,  fallen  somewhat  into  diF 
repate.  The  incr^sed  rapidity  with  which  it  out  the  tissue,  and  the  perfm 
absence  of  haemorrhage  during  the  operation,  seemed  at  first  great  pMnts  in  iu 
favour ;  but  experience  showed  that  the  wound  left  was  more  Ukely  to  alongh, 
and  secondaiy  hmmorrhage  mnch  mora  frequently  occurred  than  titer  the  qk 
of  the  simple  Ecraaenr. 

The  ^orasenris  undoubtedly  a  useful  and  valuable  instmment,  bat  itshoold 
never  be  employed  wlmn  the  knife  can  be  safely  used. 
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Faquelin'8  Cautery  has  in  manj  cases  saperseded  the  6crasenr  in  the 
removal  of  tnmonrs.  The  red-hot  knife  of  this  instrument  divides  the  tissues 
cleanly,  and  efficiently  arrests  hasmorrhage.  The  heat  at  which  it  can  be  used 
may  be  easily  regulated,  and  if  not  raised  above  a  dull  red  heat  secondary 
haemorrhage  rarely  follows  its  employment  In  removing  superficial  growths, 
such  as  an  epithelioma  of  the  vulva,  it  can  be  used  at  a  higher  temperature. 
It  then  arrests  the  parenchymatous  oozing,  but  leaves  the  large  vessels  spout- 
ing, so  that  they  can  easily  be  secured  by  ligature.  When  used  at  this  tempe- 
rature it  cuts  more  quickly  and  cleanly,  and  chars  the  tissues  more  superficially, 
and  leaves  a  surface  on  which  a  scarcely  appreciable  layer  of  slough  is 
formed. 

The  UgAtnre  is  now  never  used  except  for  pedunculated  growths  or  for 
nsBvi.  It  was  formerly  applied  to  small  epitheliomata  of  the  tongue,  but  the 
presence  of  the  foul  sloughing  tumour  in  the  mouth  was  not  only  unpleasant 
but  a  positive  source  of  danger  to  the  patient.  When  the  ligature  is  applied, 
the  part  having  been  well  insulated,  and  effectually  strangled  by  stout  whip- 
cord hgatures,  sloughs  and  separates  in  a  few  days. 

A  modification  known  as  the  elasik  ligatum  was  introduced  into  practice  by 
Dittel  some  years  ago.  It  consists  of  a  thin  band  of  indiarubber,  which  is 
tied  round  the  mass  to  be  removed,  and  gradually  tightened  as  it  cuts  its  way 
through.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  means  may  be  useftil  in  certain  small 
pedunculated  growths,  which  dry  on  being  strangled ;  but  its  application  to 
large  tumours,  as  of  the  breast,  is  simply  a  revival  of  mediseval  barbarism  with 
the  aid  of  modem  appliances.  The  slowness  of  its  action,  the  pain  as  it  cuts 
through,  the  large  wound  that  is  left,  the  foetor  from  the  necrosed  tumour,  and 
the  chance  of  septic  infection  from  this  cause,  all  tend  to  make  it  a  method 
that  should  be  avoided  whenever  the  knife  can  be  employed.  Far  moro 
tedious,  and  certainly  not  safer  than  the  knife,  it  is  also  inferior  to  caustics, 
which  at  all  events  arrest  putre&ction,  and  many  of  which,  as  chloride  of  sine, 
have  a  powerful  antiseptic  action. 
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SCROFULA  AND  TUBERCLE. 

Serofbla  is  a  constittttional  condition  predisposiDg  to  chronic  inflammati- c 
of  a  pecniiar  tjpc,  affecting  various  parts  or  tissues.  Tuborde  is  a  growth  •  ■: 
ft  new  tissue,  also  presenting  peculiar  anatomical  and  rital  chantcterHtics. 
The  rektion  between  the  constitutional  condition  called  scrofula  and  ib" 
development  of  tubercle  has  formed  an  endlees  subject  of  discusHiou,  and  is  f4  1 1! 
very  far  from  being  determined.  In  diecnssiug  these  affections,  it  will  be  roi-^ 
convenient  to  consider  first  the  anatomical  character  of  tubercle,  and  of  som- 
of  the  typical  affections  universally  regarded  as  acroflilous. 

TuBEBCLB. — ^Tbe  anatomical  Btmctuie  which  is  generellj  rcco^ized  as 
characteristic  of  tubercle  is  the  tubercular  nodule,  or  follicle,  as  it  has  bein 
called.    This  consista  of  a  roanded  mass  of  cells  in  which  three  sonea  can  iv 
usually  recognized  without  difficulty.    In  the  centre  are  cue  or  more  larcv 
many^nucleated  cells,  with  more  or  less  well  marked  branching  pnoceasea — the 
so-called  *'  giant-cells  "  of  tubercle.    The  nuclei  are  most  commonly  arraop.'d 
round  the  outer  border  of  the  cell,  or  may  be  collected  together  at  one  end ; 
they  are  large  and  dearly  defined,  of  oval  form,  and  contain  one  or  tw" 
nucleoli.    The  protoplasm  is  coarsely  granular.    The  nest  zone  is  composed  "f 
lai^  cells,  with  granular  protoplasm  contaiuing  a  single  clearly  defined  oral 
nucleus,  similar  to  those  of  the  giant-celL    These  cells  are  called  cpithdioid, 
from  their  resemblance  to  yonng  eqoamous  epithelium.    They  lie  between  the 
processes  of  the  giant-cell.    The  outer  zone  is  composed  of  ordinary  lymphoid 
corpuscles,  differing  in  no  rcq)ect  from  the  migrating  lencocj'tea  obec^^'ud  in 
inflammation.    Between  the  cells  of  the  outer  zones  is  an  imperfect  reticnlar 
stroma,  with  which  the  processes  of  the  giaut-cell  are  said  to  be  oontinawa. 
No  vessels  penetrate  amongst  the  cells,  and  thi!< 
want  of  vascularity  forms  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant and  distinctive  features  of  tabercte.     A 
single  nodule,  such  as  has  just  been  deecnl>cd. 
forms  a  small  roanded  body  just  visible  to  tbr 
naked  eye ;  it  is  semi-transparent  and  grey  ia 
colour,  and  of  cartilaginons  hardness,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  the  aami-tranapazant  gnu 
gnuialatios.    By  an  increase  in   the  zone  of 
lymphoid  cells,  or  by  the  close  apposition  of  (*•• 
or  more  separate  nodules,  the  grey  grannlations 
frequently  reach  the  size  of  a  millet  aced,  and 

FIk.  4W.-Tubwtl»B»cmiln«         ,      '  '  ^,  ■,.,., 

Gi«nt-«iL  have  consequently  received  also  the    name    iif 

millarj  tnbarelaa.    This   structure    haa  K-g;: 

been  recognized  as  that  most  characteristic  of  tubercle,  but  none  of  i:< 

individual  elements  are  peculiar  to  it.    The  lymphoid  ceUs  differ  in  no  mptv. 

from  those  met  with  in  simple  inflammation,  and  large  cells,  like  the  epitht.'!i  .d 
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cells  and  giant-cells,  arc  met  with  in  simple  chronic  inflammatory  processes. 
Zie^ler  and  Tillmans  have  shown  that  similar  cells  are  produced  when  granu- 
lation tissue  is  made  to  grow  between  the  thin  glass  slides  inserted  into  the 
|)eritoneal  cavity,  or  beneath  the  skui  of  a  rabbit. 

In  1882,  Koch  discovered  the  fact,  that  in  the  tubercular  nodules  a 
specific  microscopic  organism,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  badlliui 
tulMronlons,  is  constantly  met  with.  The  bacillus  is  about  equal  in  length 
to  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle,  and  its  breadth  is  about 
one-fitlh  of  its  length.  Clear  bright  dots  are  seen  in  it  which  arc  believed  to 
be  spores.  The  bacilli  lie  within  and  between  the  cells,  more  especially  in  the 
<^iant-cells  (Fig.  409).  They  may  be  single  or  grouped  in  masses.  The 
discovery  of  these  organisms  by  Koch  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
permanently  stained  by  various  aniline  dyes,  wliich  fail  to  affect  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  they  are  thus  readily  recognized.  They  are  most  abundant  in 
recent  tubercle,  and  more  scanty  in  the  older  nodules.  The  relation  of  these 
organisms  to  tubercle  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

The  origin  of  the  cells  of  tubercle  is  still  uncertain.  The  lymphoid  cells  are 
believed  to  be  chiefly  or  entirely  migrating  white  corpuscles.  The  epithelioid 
cells  are  variously  attributed  to  a  further  development  of  the  lymphoid  cor- 
puscles, or  to  a  growth  from  the  lymphatic  endothelium,  or  the  connective 
tissue  corpuscles  of  the  part.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  giant-cells  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute  ;  they  have  been  supposed  to  arise  by  the  fusion  of  smaller 
cells  ;  by  the  £Eiilure  of  a  growing  mass  of  protoplasm  to  divide,  apparently 
from  want  of  energy,  by  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  of  a  lymphatic 
vessel,  or  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  lately  Treves  has  asserted  that  they  are  merely 
lymph-coagula  enclosing  some  of  the  smaller  cells.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to 
discuss  these  theories,  but  it  may  l>e  stated  that  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
arise  either  from  fusion  of  smaller  cells  or  from  &ilure  of  a  growing  mass  of 
protoplasm  to  divide.  They  are  certainly  the  oldest  part  of  a  tubercle  nodule, 
lieing  situated  in  its  centre,  and  often  showing  degenerative  changes  before  the 
surrounding  cells  ;  yet  it  has  never  been  shown  that  they  appear  independently 
of  the  surrounding  lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  cells  of  various  sizes  are  found 
intermediate  between  them  and  the  lymphoid  corpuscles.  It  is  therefore  most 
probable  that  they  are  derived  from  the  lymphoid  or  epithelioid  corpuscles  by 
one  of  the  processes  above  mentioned. 

Aaatomieal  Beat  of  Tnborole. — ^Tubercle  has  been  described  as  origi- 
nating always  in  pre-existing  lymphoid  tissue,  such  as  exists  abundantly  in 
the  submucous  tissue  of  the  bronchi  and  intestines,  or  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 
It  has  l)eeu  described  as  growing  also  in  connection  with  the  walls  of  small 
arteries,  in  lymphatic  vessels,  and  in  peri-vascular  lymph  spaces.  The  exact 
structure  in  which  it  develops  is  therefore  uncertain,  and  is  probably  not 
always  the  same.  It  certainly  arises  in  parts  in  which  no  lymphoid  tissue  is 
normally  present. 

SuteequMLt  Clumgos  la  tho  TnberoU-Vodvlo. — The  changes  thus 
take  place  in  the  tuljerclc-nodules  after  they  have  reached  a  certain  size  form 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  growth,  as  important  as  their  histological 
structure.  Tubercle  differs  from  simple  inflammatory  products  in  being 
iucapable  of  higher  development ;  it  invariably  degenerates.  The  form  of 
degeneration  is  almost  always  caseation  or  fatty  degeneration.  Before  the 
nodule  has  reached  much  beyond  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  its  central  parts 
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become  yellow.  Fat  granules  appear  first  in  the  cells,  and  sabaeqaentlj  in 
the  stroma,  till  all  trace  of  the  cellular  structure  is  lost,  and  the  whole  iiia&5 
loses  its  grey  semi-transparent  appearance,  becoming  opaque  and  yellowish- 
white  in  colour,  and  soft  and  friable  in  texture.  It  is  then  known  as  Tallov 
Tubercle.  The  lymphoid  corpuscles  in  the  early  stages  of  d^eneratii^n 
become  shrunken  and  of  irregular  form.  These  withered  cells  were  described 
by  Lcbert  as  tubercle-corpuscles,  and  were  at  one  time  considered  to  \k 
characteristic.  After  caseation  is  complete,  one  of  three  changes  may  cakrf 
place  :  first,  the  nodule  may  soften,  inflammation  and  suppuration  may  lake 
place  in  the  tissues  around  it,  and  it  may  be  expelled  as  a  foreign  body : 
secondly,  it  may  become  drier,  and  lime-salts  may  be  deposited  in  \U  ct 
in  other  words,  it  may  become  calcified ;  and  thirdly,  it  may  l)6Coine  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  capsule  of  fibrous  tissue,  such  as  forms  round  a  sho: 
or  bullet  impacted  in  the  soft  parts,  and  in  this  way  may  remain  hannkslj 
imbedded.  N61aton  describes  a  bony  capsule  surrounding  old  grey  granu- 
lations in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  bone  in  cases  of  recovery  from  tabcrcolar 
disease. 

Caseation  and  the  subsequent  changes  form  infinitely  the  most  oomnKm 
form  of  degeneration  in  tubercle,  but  occasionally  it  undergoes  a  fibrui*! 
change.  The  cells  wither,  while  the  stroma  gradually  thickens,  and  thus  a 
small  dense  fibrous  nodule  may  remain  in  the  site  of  the  grey  granula- 
tion. Whether  tubercle  is  ever  absorbed,  is  a  disputed  point  that  it  i.< 
needless  to  enter  upon  here  ;  that  it  can  become  harmless  and  iuactiTe  i> 
well  known.  This  may  occur  either  fix)m  fibroid  degeneration,  calcificatii^n. 
or  encapsulation. 

Szteiudoii  and  Growth  of  Tnberde. — ^The  extension  of  tubercle  mav 
take  place  by  the  development  of  new  nodules  in  contact  with  that 
formed,  which  in  their  turn  undergo  fiettty  degeneration,  till  caseons 
may  be  formed  of  considerable  size.  The  large  masses  of  yellow  tnbercle  tho^ 
formed  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  most  characteristic  form.  The  edei- 
of  the  mass  may  be  surrounded  by  a  sone  of  reddish-grey  translucent  tissot. 
This  is  often  very  well  seen  in  tubercular  disease  of  the  testicle.  Hen^  a 
yellow  caseous  mass  is  sometimes  met  with,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 
involving  the  epididymis,  and  extending  into  the  body.  At  the  advanctn!: 
edge  there  may  be  a  zone  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width,  semi-transparent, 
reddish-grey  in  colour,  and  firm  in  texture.  Microscopic  examination  sboK^ 
this  to  be  composed  of  ordinary  granulation-tissue  with  giant  cells,  and  th^* 
surrounding  groups  of  epithelioid  cells  scattered  through  it,  the  lympbokl 
corpuscles  being  indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  inflammaioiy  nciv 
growth.  (See  Diseases  of  Testicle,  voL  ii.,  Figure  illustrating  tabocnkr 
testis.) 

In  other  cases  fresh  grey  granulations  appear  dotted  around  the  original 
nodule  amongst  tissues  apparently  healthy.  These  two  modes  of  spreadicc 
might  be  described  as  continuous  and  discontinuous  local  inftction. 

The  next  mode  of  extension  is  from  the  original  seat  of  development  to  tho 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  The  gland  becomes  enlarged,  caseous  patcba^ 
appear  in  it,  and  the  microscope  shows  numerous  tubercle-nodules  scattered 
through  it 

Lastly,  general  infection  may  take  place,  grey  granulations  appearinc 
throughout  the  body,  in  the  viscera,  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  bones,  •^^ 
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occsBionallj  in  the  syuovial  membranes.  The  skin,  muscles,  and  peripheral 
nerves  are  seldom  if  eyer  infected.  The  general  infection  maj  be  acute  or 
chronic. 

The  appearance  of  tubercle  is  spoken  of  as  tuberculosis ;  thus  we  have  local 
taberculosis  and  general  tuberculosis,  the  latter  being  either  acute  or  chronic, 
(leneral  infection  not  unfrequentlj  follows  suddenly  after  the  process  has 
remained  local  for  a  considerable  time.  Thus  tubercular  testicle  may  remain 
a  local  affection  for  many  months,  and  terminate  suddenly  by  acute  general 
infection. 

The  Vatnre  of  Tubercle. — The  growth  of  tubercle  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  a  peculiar  modification  of  inflammation.    From  what  has  already 
l)cen  said,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  infective  in- 
flammations.   The  nature  of  the  vims  upon  which  it  depends,  is  still  a  matter 
of  discnssion.    Koch  believes  that  he  is  justified  in  assuming  that  the  bacillus 
taberculosis  is  the  actual  virus  of  tubercle,  just  as  the  bacillus  anthracis  is  of 
jiplenic  fever  or  malignant  pustule.    The  baciUus  anthracis  gives  rise,  as  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  361),  to  a  specific  inflammation  of  a  peculiar  character, 
which  remains  local  for  a  certain  time,  but  ultimately  infects  the  whole  system. 
So  tubercle  may  commence  as  a  local  affection,  and  finally  infect  the  whole 
system.    Splenic  fever  is,  however,  an  acute  process,  the  progress  of  which  is 
measured  by  days  ;  tuberculosis  is  a  mere  chronic  process  lasting  months  or 
reara,  and  sometimes  never  passing  beyond  the  local  stage.    In  support  of  the 
theory  that  the  baciUus  is  the  actual  virus  of  tubercle,  Koch  has  made  numerous 
experimental  investigations  which  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observers.    It  had  long  been  known  as  the  result  of  the  observations  of 
ViUemin,  Wilson  Fox,  Burdon-Sanderson,  Cohnheim,  and  many  others,  that  the 
inocolation  of  tuberculous  matter  from  the  human  subject  or  other  animals 
into  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs  gives  rise  to  general  tuberculosis  in  the  animal 
experimented  on.    Koch,  in  order  to  show  that  the  bacillus  is  the  actual  virus, 
cultivated  it  in  blood-serum,  and  found  that  the  true  tuberculosis  could  be 
induced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  bacillus  many  generations  removed  from 
the  original  stock.    He  therefore  believes  that  the  bacillus  itself,  and  not  any 
prridnct  of  caseating  tubercle,  is  the  true  virus.    He  would  make  the  presence 
of  the  bacillus  the  test  of  the  tubercular  nature  of  any  caseating  mass  of 
inflammatory  products.    His  theory  of  tuberculosis  would,  therefore,  be — that 
the  specific  vims  in  the  form  of  the  bacillus  or  its  spores  enters  the  system  by 
tlie  longB  or  alimentary  canal.    If  the  patient  is  predisposed  to  the  reception 
»f  the  poison,  either  from  hereditary  tendency  or  an  acquired  condition  result- 
in?  from  bad  hygienic  surroundings,  want  of  proper  food,  debilitating  disease, 
I'c,  it  Biay  infect  the  part  at  which  it  enters,  the  lungs  or  alimentary  canal, 
ir,  these  escaping,  it  may  enter  the  blood,  and  lodge  at  some  part  weakened 
ly  injorr  or  by  previous  disease,  as  in  a  joint  or  bone,  or  the  epididymis,  or 
u  a  chronicaUy  inflamed  lymphatic  gland,  and  then  develop,  setting  up  the 
icmliar  form  of  chronic  inflammation  which  results  in  the  caseating  tubercle- 
KNlale.     In  a  perfectly  healthy  subject  it  may  be  eliminated  or  destroyed 
I'ithoat  developing.    Thus,  granting  the  theory  of  the  mycotic  origin  of 
uljcrcle,  it  is  still  necessary  that  the  soil  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
levelopment  of  the  fungus  should  be  present.    Much  further  evideiuse  is  still 
v-qnired  before  the  whole  of  these  theories  can  be  accepted,  especially  with 
egard  to  those  diseases  of  bones,  joints,  and  lymphatic  glands,  which  conxe 
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under  the  care  of  the  Surgeon,  and  were  fonnerly  classed  as  simply  scrof uImus 
but  are  now  regarded  by  many  pathologists  as  tabercular. 

Inflammation  Consequent  upon  tlie  Development  of  Tnbesde.— lu 
general  tuberculosis  the  deposit  of  tubercle  is  frequently  followed  by  a  diffn^ 
inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  best  example  of  this  is  tl:-. 
diffuse  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  which  occurs  in  tnbemi- 
lar  meningitis.  In  what  way  the  formation  of  the  grey  granulations  exciies. 
the  acute  inflammatory  process  in  the  surrounding  parts  is  uncertain. 

When  a  tubercular  nodule  or  a  mass  of  yellow  tubercle  softens,  it  exciu> 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  surrounding  tissues.    The  process  i^ 
usually  a  chronic  one  ;  a  collection  of  pus  slowly  forms  in  the  affected  part 
and  a  chronic  abscess  results.    When  this  reaches  a  surface  and  is  opened  or 
bursts,  pus  containing  curdy  shreds  of  fatty  granular  matter  escapes,  and  th. 
walls  of  the  cavity  are  found  to  be  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  ragged  floccul: 
of  softened  caseous  matter  adherent  to  them.    A  section  through  such  a  tiI! 
may  show  the  surrounding  tissues  studded  with  grey  granulations  in  vanoQ^ 
stages  of  caseation.    Tubercular  abscesses  are  most  commonly  met  with  io 
surgical  practice  in  diseases  of  bones  or  joints,  and  in  lymphatic  glands  ai>i 
the  testicle.    If  the  tubercle  become  formed  in  the  submucous  tissaeof^i 
mucous  membrane,  an  ulcer  is  left  after  the  softened  mass  has  been  dischar?^*^]. 
The  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  yellow  and  granular,  the  base  slightly  indurated,  aiic 
the  edges  raised  and  sometimes  undermined.    The  tubercular  nicer  leofU 
slowly  to  spread,  the  base  and  edges  becoming  progressively  infiltrated  rj 
fresh  tubercle,  which  in  its  turn  caseates,  softens,  and  is  dischai^ned.    Sacfa 
ulcers  are  chiefly  met  with  in  surgical  practice  in  the  bladder,  rectum,  an<i 
tongue.    They  are  conunon  also  in  the  larynx.    When  softened  taben-l' 
becomes  exposed  to  the  air,  the  inflammation  surrounding  the  diseased  f<cu^ 
may  be  aggravated  and  hastened  by  decomposition  of  the  discharges. 

Scrofula  ob  Struma. — Scrofula  is  a  constitutional  condition  ehancut- 
izcd  by  a  tendency  to  inflammation  of  a  peculiar  type.  These  inflammatiini<i 
arise  from  slight  causes  which  would  be  innocuous  to  healthy  subjects ;  th** 
coui*se  of  the  process  is  slow  and  feeble  ;  when  affecting  a  mucous  sorfaee  Vk 
tends  to  assume  the  form  of  chronic  purulent  catarrh ;  in  deeper  {taru  ibe 
inflammatory  products  arc  abundant  in  quantity,  have  little  tendency  to 
develop  into  a  higher  tissue,  but  are  prone  to  early  d^eneration  and  casea- 
tion, followed  by  softening,  with  the  formation  of  thin,  unhealthy,  curdy  po:^ 
After  suppuration  has  been  reached  the  process  tends  to  persist^  and  gnKiinllT 
to  extend,  giving  rise  to  ulceration  with  progressive  destruction  of  the  affected 
J^issue.  After  apparent  recovery  relapses  are  common,  the  feeble  dcatriciBl 
tissue  breaking  down,  and  the  destructive  inflammation  beginning  again. 

The  nature  of  scrofulous  or  strumous  inflammations  will  be  made  moir 
clear  by  briefly  describing  some  of  the  more  common  forms  as  they  wppeu  is 
different  structures. 

In  the  Bkin  scrofula  declares  itself  by  a  variety  of  cutaneous  eruptions :  of 
these,  eczema  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  it  tends  to  be  complicated  1>J 
suppuration,  forming  the  eczema  impetiginodes  so  common  on  the  scalps  «>f 
scrofulous  children. 

Another  common  form  of  skin  affection  is  the  suhcutanMmsirumimsahtcnK 
This  arises  as  a  small,  flat,  indurated  growth,  commencing  immediately  beoestii 
the  cutis  vera.    The  patch  slowly  extends  till  it  reaches  the  size  of  a  sixpence 
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or  BhilliD":,  or  even  larger.  The  skin  coTcring  it  is  of  a  dugky  parple  in 
colonr.  FiOHlly  the  maaa  Boftens,  the  skin  gives  way  at  one  spot,  and  a 
thin  curdy  puB  is  discharged.  The  cavity  left  is  covered  enperficially  by  a 
thin  layer  of  undermiacd  tikiii,  of  a  dark  bluish  oolonr,  which  ia  too  feeble  u> 
undertake  any  process  of  repair,  but  yet  obtains  just  euough  blood-sapply  to 
prevent  ita  death.  Consequently  no  healing  will  take  place  till  it  ia  destroyed. 
After  this  has  been  done  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  will  be  seen  to  be  yellow  and 
unhealthy,  and  the  sore  may  slowly  spread  instead  of  heating.  The  original 
mass  ia  composed  of  a  mass  of  small  round  cells,  amongst  which  may  be  giant 
«nd  epithelioid  cells.  It  is  imperfectly  vas- 
cularized, and  very  early  undergoes  &tty 
degeneration,  followed  by  eoflening. 

The  scrofulous  sores  of  this  kind  are  most 
common  on  the  foce,  but  they  may  occur  in 
<jtbcr  parU  of  the  body  (Fig.  410). 

Some  forms  of  luput  are  also  supposed  to 
be  due  to  scrofula. 

The  Knooui  Mwnbzaiias  are  commonly 
extensively  affected,  and  often  present  the 
earliest  forms  of  scrofulous  disease  in  child- 
liood  ;  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
those  of  tlie  eye,  nose,  and  ean.  The  eoa- 
juncHva  becomes  chronically  iuflamed,  and 

the  discharge  beoome* muco-pnrulent.    Asa        ng.  «ft_8o™faioa.Li«rofL^. 
sequela  of    this    the   condition    known    as 

"  <;ranular  lids  "  not  uncommonly  is  set  up.  The  papilbe  become  excessively 
vascular  and  hypertrophied,  till  the  whole  surface  of  the  membrane  appears 
to  be  covered  wiUi  genuine  grauulation-tiaiae.  The  affection  specially  known 
as  strumons  or  [Uyctenalar  ophthalmia,  consists  of  the  formation  of  a  small, 
intractable  ulcer  on  the  cornea,  with  intense  injection  of  the  surrounding 
coojunctiva. 

The  mucQM  membrane  lining  the  nottrilt  becomes  chronically  congested,  red 
and  swollen,  giving  rise  to  habitual  sniffing  and  to  a  setuation  as  of  aconstant 
cold.  The  discharge,  at  fint  merely  muoons,  frequently  becomes  purulent, 
and  lodging  in  the  irregularities  of  the  nasal  fcasEe,  decomposes,  giving  rise 
to  the  moat  offensive  imelL  This  condition,  known  as  tlrumout  otana,  may 
Kuoner  or  later  cause  ulceration  of  the  membrane  and  subsequent  necrosis  of 
the  bones.  Occasionally  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum  becomes  irritated, 
and  this  may  be  followed  by  enlargement  of  the  cavity  and  discharge  of  uu- 
healthy  pus  into  the  nostrils. 

Chronic  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear,  tcro/ulotu  oiorrhaa,  is  another  very 
common  affection.  The  disease  most  frequently  commences  in  the  middle  ear, 
the  discharge  finding  its  way  out  by  perforating  the  membtana  tympani. 
It  frequently  leads  to  deitmction  of  the  ossicles  and  permanent  deafness. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  geuilo-urinartf  organs  also  is  readily  aflbcled 
with  purulent  catarrh,  often  arising  from  very  slight  causes  and  very  per- 
loanent,  Such  discharges  are  of  common  occurrence  in  female  children,  and 
have  frequently  given  rise  to  unfounded  charges  of  criminal  assault. 

Perhaps  the  moat  important  local  diseases  arising  under  the  influence  of 
scrofula  are  those  of  the  Bobm  Mad  Jointo.   The  bones  are  liable  to  a  slow  pro- 
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cess  of  ulceration  or  caries,  nsnallj  commencing  in  their  articniar  ends  or  cati- 
cellous  tissue.  The  bonj  tissue  becomes  invaded  and  destroyed  bj  an  adTanciLi: 
growth  of  smaJl  round  cells,  amongst  which  will  usnallj  be  found  giant-ctii% 
epithelioid  cells  and  lymphoid  corpuscles,  arranged  as  already  described  in 
tubercle-forming  non*yaacular  areas  amongst  a  fungating  mass  of  rascnl;^ 
granulation  tissue.  The  inflammatory  products  tend  to  early  degeneratiuu 
and  softening,  and  chronic  abscesses  containiug  unhealthy  cnrdj  pas  arv 
formed.  This  condition  is  especially  prone  to  occur  in  the  spongy  tisBoe  <>f 
the  articular  ends  of  long  bones  or  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  short  bones* 
more  particularly  the  vertebras  and  the  bones  of  the  foot.  When  the  disease 
extends  from  the  bones  into  a  neighbouring  joint,  a  chronic  inflanunation  of  <« 
similar  character  springs  up  in  the  whole  synovial  cavity,  giving  rise  to  the 
condition  known  as  white  swelling.  The  membrane  becomes  covered  by  & 
mass  of  fungating  granulation-tissue,  scattered  through  which  nodules  ar- 
usually  met  with  identical  in  structure  with  those  abeady  described  nndtr 
tubercle.  In  other  cases  the  chronic  inflammatory  process  commences  in  th^ 
synovial  membrane  and  secondarily  affects  the  bones.  NeCTOsis  of  the  eompai-t 
tissue  of  long  bones  is  also  frequently  ascribed  to  the  oonstitntional  taint  <  f 
scrofula ;  and  the  process  above  described  is  often  complicated  by  death  of 
considerable  portions  of  the  cancellous  tissue. 
Another  common  scroftdous  affection  of  bone  is  that  known  as  sinatuvi 

dactylitis  (Fig.  411).  It  is  of  frequent  ocenrreni-e 
in  children.  One  or  more  phalangeal  or  meu- 
carpal  bones  become  gradually  enlaiged.  Tht 
medullary  canal  becomes  distended  with  chroni** 
inflammatory  products,  the  compact  tisBoe  ^5 
absorbed  and  a  fredi  layer  deposited  from  ihv 
periosteum,  and  thus  the  bone  becomes  ^  expanded" 
The  inflammatory  jnrodncts  caseate,  then  soften, 
and  finally  form  unhealthy  eurdy  pas,  which 
slowly  makes  its  way  to  the  sur&oe  and  is  dis- 
charged. 

nemetiiiig'  Olanda  are  less  fi^nently  affect^Kl 
by  scroftdous  inflammations.  The  testicle  perh&|« 
most  commonly  suffers  ;  a  large  mass  of  caseatinc 
inflammatory  products  slowly  forming  in  connei.^ 
tion  with  the  epididymis. 

Lastly,  the  Ijuphatio  glands  are  peculiarly 
prone  to  scroftdous  disease ;  in  fact^  the  aflectiiim 
of  the  glands  are  usually  looked  upon  as  the  mu^: 
constant  and  characteristic  feature  of  scroftila.  It  is  not,  however,  onlv  the 
glands  that  suffer ;  wherever  lymphoid  tissue  exists,  as  in  the  follicles  of  tLr 
tonsil  and  pharynx,  or  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  bronchi  and  intesdno* 
it  tends  to  undergo  hypertrophy  in  strumous  subjects.  The  enlargement  of  tb-.* 
glands  in  scroftdous  subjects  can  almost  always  be  traced  to  some  irritation  ai 
the  part  from  which  they  receive  their  lymph  supply.  In  the  mOdest  forc! 
the  gland  simply  enlarges,  and  may  after  a  time  subside  or  be  left  pemu- 
nently  larger  and  harder  than  natural.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is 
distinct  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  gland  becomes  greatly  increased  it: 
size.    This  is  found  to  be  due  to  an  increase  of  lymph-corposdcs  and  t* 
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inflammatoiy  exudation.  The  central  parts  caseate  and  afterwards  soften. 
Suppuration  takes  place,  first  within  the  gland  and  subsequently  external  to  it 
l>eyond  its  capsule ;  and  the  abscess  thus  formed  slowly  reaches  the  surface, 
often  extensively  underminin|i^  the  skin  before  discharging,  unless  this  be 
prevented  by  early  opening.  Microscopic  examination  of  a  gland  when  under- 
going caseation  shows  the  presence  of  numerous  giaut-ceUs,  surrounded  by 
the  zones  of  epithelioid  and  lymphoid  corpuscles  such  as  have  already  been 
described  as  forming  the  anatomical  characteristic  of  tubercle. 

Strumous  glands  may  be  met  with  at  any  part  of  the  body,  but  they  are 
by  iiEur  more  common  in  the  neck  than  elsewhere.  Treves  states  that  in  155 
cases  examined  by  him  in  the  Margate  Infirmary,  the  neck  alone  was  affected 
in  131,  the  neck  and  axilla  in  twelve,  groin  alone  in  6,  axilla  alone  in  4,  neck 
and  groin  in  1,  and  groin  and  axilla  in  1. 

All  the  affections  just  described,  which  are  by  conunon  consent  termed 
scrofulous  or  strumous,  possess  therefore  in  common  the  characters  already 
pointed  out ;  they  arise  from  causes  which  would  be  harmless  in  a  healthy 
subject ;  they  run  an  extremely  chronic  course  ;  they  tend  to  assume  the' form 
of  purulent  catarrh  of  surfaces,  and  of  chronic  inflammation,  with  caseation  of 
the  inflammatory  products,  in  d^per  structures. 

U»totioii  of  Scroftala  to  Tnborole. — We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider 
the  relation  of  the  constitutional  condition  known  as  scrofula  to  the  patho- 
logical  product  known  as  tubercle.  If  we  are  to  take  the  tubercle-nodule  or 
follicle  as  the  characteristic  of  tubercle,  it  will  be  seen  from  what  has  just 
been  stated  that  many  of  these  so-called  scrofulous  affections  also  must  be 
classed  as  tubercular.  In  the  caseating  mass  which  precedes  the  subcutaneous 
scrrofhlons  abscess ;  in  the  fungating  granulation-tissue  of  scroflilous  caries  or 
white  swelling ;  in  the  cheesy  inflammatory  products  in  strumous  dactylitis  ; 
in  the  so-called  strumous  testicle,  and  in  scrofulous  lymphatic  glands,  non- 
viiscular  nodules  indistinguishable  from  those  met  with  in  a  grey  granulation 
are  constantly  or  almost  constantly  present.  Many  of  these  affections  after 
remaining  local  for  a  long  time  are  followed  l^  general  tuberculosis.  The 
reports  of  University  College  Hospital  show  that  in  67  fatal  cases  of  strumous 
diseases  of  different  kinds  occurring  in  the  surgical  wards,  tubercle  was  found 
in  the  lungs  or  disseminated  throughout  the  body  in  17,  or  almost  exactly  25 
per  cent.  These  G7  cases  include,  0  of  necrosis  of  various  bones,  21  of  caries 
of  the  spine,  14  of  disease  of  the  hip,  0  of  disease  of  the  knee,  3  of  the  elbow, 
2  of  the  wrist,  2  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  1  of  the  shoulder,  1  of  caries  of  the 
temporal  bone,  1  of  caries  of  the  os  calcis,  1  case  of  otitis  media,  1  of  scrofiilous 
testicle  and  2  of  sen)f ulcus  kidney.  Of  course  the  &tal  cases  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  nnmber  admitted.  The  results,  however,  form  a 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  eases  dying  from 
other  surgical  diseases.  If  we  exclude  four  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  in 
which  the  lung  disease  was  primary  and  surgical  affection  merely  an  accidental 
complication  shortly  before  death,  we  find  that  in  5G1  cases  active  tubercular 
disease  was  met  with  only  in  M),  If  we  exclude  the  cases  of  injury  and  acute 
disease,  we  find  that  in  158  deaths  from  various  chronic  surgical  affections, 
active  tul>ercular  disease  of  the  lungs  was  met  with  in  7,  or  4*4  per  cent. 

If  we  accept  the  views  of  Koch,  that  the  only  absolute  characteristic  of 
tubercle  is  the  presence  of  bacillus  tuberculosis,  we  have  farther  evidence  that 
many  diseases  classed  as  scrofulous  are  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
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true  tubercle.    The  bacillus  haa  been  found  in  the  pulpy  granulation-ti«»ue  of 
white  swelling,  in  scrofulous  glands,  and  in  the  scrofulous 'testicle  and  kidney. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  deny  that  true  tubercle  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  inflammatory  products  during  the  course  of  many  scrofolous  inflammation^. 
but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  all  scrofulous  affections  are   tuU-r- 
cular,  or  that  when  tubercle  is  met  with  it  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  mischief. 
The  purulent  catarrhal  affections  and  the  skin  eruptions  which   are   sue!: 
frequent  manifestations  of  scrofula,  are  certainly  not  tubercular.     In  a  C(»n- 
siderable  number  of  cases  of  caseating  inflammations  of  glands  and  bones  in  whicl 
a  careful  search  has  been  made  for  the  bacillus  it  has  not  been  found.   Therv  i> 
no  doubt  also  that  only  a  small  minority  of  patients  who  suffer  from  scrofulous 
diseases  of  glands,  bones  or  joints,  die  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  the  con\'ers<' 
is  equally  true,  that  the  vast  majority  of  phthisical  patients  show  no  si^rns  «•: 
any  of  the  surgical  affections  ordinarily  classed  as  scrofulous.    It  is  equal!* 
certain,  however,  that  phthisical  parents  may  have  scrofulous  children,  aL« 
the  offspring  of  scrofulous  parents  frequently  die  of  consumption.    There  c&i: 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  relation  between  scrofula  and  tubercle  is?  a 
very  intimate  one. 

The  following  hypothesis  has  therefore  been  suggested  as  capable  of  har- 
monizing the  apparently  conflicting  facts  above  stated :  that  scrofula  is  a  o*!i- 
stitutional  vice  characterized  by  a  peculiar  proueuess  of  the  tissues  to  1 
affected  by  chronic  inflammation  from  slight  causes,  or  as  Virchow  express^ 
it,  by  a  vulnerability  of  the  tissues  ;  that  simple  scrofulous  inflammations  an- 
not  in  themselves  infective,  but  that  they  tend  to  persist  indefinitely,  being  kef* 
up  by  very  slight  sources  of  irritation,  as  tension  from  inflammatory  exudation. 
slight  degrees  of  friction  or  movement  and  the  like  ;  consequently  the  inflazu- 
matory  products  accumulate,  and  from  the  feebleness  of  the  whole  process  ar 
imperfectly  vascularized,  and  have  but  little  power  of  higher  development  •  * 
resorption  ;  lastly,  that  these  inflammatory  products  form  a  suitable  nidns  f*  - 
the  development  of  the  specific  virus  of  tubercle,  and  that  by  the  entrance  <•  * 
this  virus  the  process  becomes  infective  ;  it  may  then  remain  a  local  inf«cti\  * 
process,  and  even  cease  without  becoming  general,  or  it  may  infect  the  wix^i 
system,  giving  rise  to  acute  or  chronic  general  tuberculosis. 

Signs  of  ScrofUa,  or  tha  ScroAtloiia  Biathasis. — The  only  cert^iiii 
signs  of  scrofula  are  the  various  forms  of  inflammation  already  described,  hir 
the  individuals  in  whom  the  affections  arise  usually  present  certain  constit::- 
tional  peculiarities  which  are  said  to  be  indications  of  the  aevofUUmfl  4ia- 
ihesia.    The  constitutional  condition  is  often  erroneously  confounded  wit: 
general  debility.  It  may,  and  often  does,  oo-exist  with  this,  but  is  by  no  me«ii> 
synonymous  with  weakness  of  constitution.    Debility  often  exists  without  anjr 
scrofulous  tendency  or  taint,  more  particularly  in  individuals  of  the  nervous 
temperament ;  many  delicate  people,  though  weak,  bebg  perfectly  healthy, 
and  showing  no  disposition  to  strumous  affections ;  on  the  contrary,  tl:e 
scrofulous  constitution  is  often  conjoined  with  much  muscular  power  ant] 
mental  activity. 

The  existence  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is  often  marked  by  the  presence  oi 
a  peculiar  temperament. 

The  BorofUou  Temperament  assumes  two  distinct  forms,  the  fair  aii<l 
the  dark,  and  each  of  these  presents  two  varieties,  the  fine  and  the  coaisr. 
The  most  common  is  that  which  occurs  in  persons  >nth  fair,  soft,  and  tnn»- 
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parent  skin,  having  clear  blue  eyes  with  lai^e  pupils,  light  hair,  taperiiijc 
fingers,  and  fine  white  teeth  ;  indee<l,  whose  beauty  is  often  great,  especially  in 
early  life,  l)eing  deixjndent  rather  on  roundness  of  outline  than  on  grace  of 
fiirm  ;  and  whose  growth  is  rapid  and  precocious.  In  these  individuals  the 
aifections  are  strong,  and  the  procrcative  power  considerable  ;  the  mental 
activity  is  also  great,  and  is  usually  characterized  by  much  delicacy  and  soft- 
ness of  feeling,  and  vivacity  of  intellect.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  in  such 
pei-sons  as  these,  that  the  nutritive,  procreative,  and  mental  powers  are  rapidly 
and  energetically  developed  in  early  life,  but  become  proportionately  early 
exhausted.  In  another  variety  of  the  fair  scrofulous  temperament,  we  find  a 
coarse  skin,  short  and  rounded  features,  light  grey  eyes,  crisp  and  curling  sandy 
liair,  a  short  and  somewhat  ungainly  stature,  and  clubbed  fingers  ;  but  not  nn- 
commonly,  as  in  the  former  variety,  great  and  early  mental  activity,  and 
occasionally  much  muscular  strength. 

In  the  dark  form  of  the  scrofulous  temperament,  we  usually  find  a  somewhat 
heavy,  sullen,  and  forbidding  appearance  ;  a  dark,  coarse,  sallow,  or  greasy- 
looking  skin  ;  short,  thick,  and  harsh  ciu*ly  hair  ;  a  small  stature,  but  often  a 
powerful  and  strong-limbed  frame,  with  a  certjiin  degree  of  torix)r  or  languor 
of  the  mental  faculties,  though  the  powers  of  the  intellect  are  sometimes  re- 
markably developed.  The  other  dark  strnmoufi  temperament  is  characterized 
by  clear  dark  eyes,  fine  hair,  a  sallow  skin,  and  by  mental  and  physical 
orgiinization  that  closely  resembles  the  first  described  vaiiety  of  the  fair 
strumous  diathesis. 

In  all  these  varieties  of  tempei*ament,  the  digestive  organs  will  be  found  to 
be  w^eak  and  irritable.  This  condition,  which  I  believe  to  be  invariably  asso- 
<'iated  with  struma,  and  the  importance  of  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir 
James  Clark,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions  con- 
nected with  scrofula,  and  as  tending  gi*eatly  to  that  impairment  of  nutrition 
which  is  so  frequent  in  this  state.  This  gastric  irritabiUty  is  especially 
<'liaracterized  by  the  tongue,  even  in  young  children,  being  habitually  coated 
towards  the  root  with  a  thick  white  fur,  through  which  elongated  papillse  pro- 
ject, constituting  the  "pipjied"  or  "strawberry"  tongue  ;  the  edges  and  tip, 
as  well  as  the  li[)s,  Ijeing  usually  of  a  bright  red  colour.  This  state  of  the 
tongue  is  aggravated  by  stimulants,  high  living,  and  the  habitual  use  of  pur- 
gatives. In  the  fair  varieties  the  bowels  are  usually  somewhat  loose,  but  iu 
the  dark  forms  of  stmma  there  is  a  tor])id  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
In  all  cases  the  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  coldness, 
and  often  to  clamminess  of  the  extremities. 

Although  these  peculiarities  of  temperament  are  commonly  observed  in 
strumous  subjects,  yet  cases  of  scrofulous  disease  are  very  frequently  met  with 
in  patients  who  ])re8eut  none  of  them. 

After  the  definite  manifestations  of  scrofula  have  made  their  appearance  the 
gcneml  health  usually  suffers  considerably.  The  individual  usually  emaciates, 
U'Cfniies  sallow,  c^ichectic  and  debilitated.  The  prolonged  suppurations  accom- 
])auying  many  scrofulous  affections  are  fre(|uently  accompanied  by  hectic  or 
by  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera. 

In  scrofulons  patients  it  is  comparatively  uncommon  to  meet  with  more  tlian 

one  of  the  graver  nunifestations  of  the  diathesis  in  the  same  case.    Treves 

states  tliat  of  500  cases  of  scrofula  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Margate 

Infirmary,  in  only  h(}  did  the  patient  exhibit  more  than  one  gross  mani- 
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fcstation  of  the  disease;    those  cases  being  excluded  in  which    gia:.*!      - 
affection  was  evidently  secondaiy  to  the  primary  local  disease. 

Signs   of  General  Tuberculosis. — The  consideration  of   this  siiiN- 
belongs  to  Medicine  rather  than  Surgery.    "When  general  tnbercaloeis  1^-5  " 
as  a  secondary  consequence  of  a  local  scrofulous  disease  it  most  comnii*:.. 
appears  in  the  form  of  ordinary  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  runs  the  nsusd  clir*  * 
course.    Progressive  emaciation,  evening  elevation  of  temperature  and  n:^*'  * 
sweats,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  prolonged  suppuration  from  i . 
local  seat  of  disease,  always  lead  to  a  grave  apprehension  that  general  tnlier-  .- 
losis  is  taking  place. 

In  cases  of  acute  general  tuberculosis  following  a  local  scrofnloos  di^t-^i^-. 
such  as  are  occasionally  met  with  in  joint-disease  and  more  often  in  acrofuJ-  i> 
or  tubercular  testicle,  there  is  marked  febrile  disturbance,  the  thermomtt-:- 
reaching  often  103**  F.  or  104°  F.,  without,  at  first,  definite  affection  •  * 
any  organ.  The  symptoms  may  then  closely  resemble  typhoid  fever,  or  1 
there  is  an  open  wound,  may  be  mistaken  for  septicsemia.  Before  V*'m. 
usually  not  later  than  the  second  week,  symptoms  either  of  acute  pabnon^r^ 
phthisis,  tubercular  meningitis,  or  some  other  definite  tnbercnlar  afPecti  •*., 
make  their  appearance. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  scrofula  and  tubercle,  unless  these  be  of  a  heredi  tar- 
character,  though  very  various  in  their  nature,  are  usually  such  conditions  »> 
influence  injuriously  the  nutrition  of  the  body. 

The  Hereditary  Nature  of  both  scrofula  and  tubercle  is  well  known  to  rl 
public  and  to  the  profession  ;  for,  although  the  disease  is  not  oommc^i  y 
connate,  yet  the  tendency  to  it  is,  and  the  characteristic  nature  of  the  affeci2<  s 
often  manifests  itself  at  an  early  period.    That  a  parent  may  transmit  a  tendec< ;" 
to  malnutrition,  just  as  he  may  a  peculiar  feature  or  mental  condition,  is  mi- 
doubted.    There  are  certain  conditions  which,  though  not  scrofnloos,  arr 
supposed  to  have  a  tendency  to  develop  this  disease  in  the  offspring  to  wLi  i 
they  are  transmitted ;  thus,  very  dyspeptic  parents  commonly  have  8tmni<'> 
children  ;  so,  also,  the  offspring  of  very  old  or  very  young  people  often  cxhil 
a  proneness  to  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  affections.     The  influence  of  '\i\v> 
marriage  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  but  small ;  and  : 
is  commonly  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  small  communities  who  intemi:i!T 
closely,  such  as  those  of  the  Isles  of  Portland  and  of  Man,  are  not  more  li.tl>. 
to  scrofula  than  other  individuals. 

The  most  powerful  occasioning  cause  of  scrofnla,  and  that  which  in  m  < 
civilized  countries  is  likewise  the  most  fre(]uent,  hinalnutniion  and  »ia/-vrjLK' ..  - 
Jathn  arising  from  an  habitual  disregard  of  hygienic  laws ;   either  fr  : 
insufficiency  of  nourishment,  or  the  administration  of  improper  food,  in  :^ 
poorer  classes  ;  or  from  overfeeding,  and  overstimulation  of  the  dig^^sti^  • 
organs,  amongst  the  children  of  the  wealthier  orders  of  society,  indn*  i  c 
chronic  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  interfen •*:  * 
with  the  digestive  powers,  and  consequently  ^vith  nutrition.    The  influeoo  ■  :* 
food  that  is  innutritions  in  quality  or  insufficient  in  quantity,  has  been  9h  vi 
by  Phillips,  in  his  excellent  Treatuie  on  Scrofula^  to  be  the  most  inun<^ur 
cause  of  this  disease ;  and,  when  conjoined  with  the  injurious  e&et*U  «/  j 
confined  and  impure  atmosphere,  it  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  oix^j^^  : 
the  disease  in  those  cases  in  which  no  jiredisposition  to  it  exists,  and  gm«:  ^ 
to  develop  any  hereditary  tendency  to  it  in  the  system.    It  is  to  the  conioir.  i 
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influence  of  agencies  such  as  these  that  we  most  attribute  the  prevalence  of 
ficrofula  amongst  the  lower  orders  both  of  town  and  of  rural  populations. 

Both  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  manifestations  are  often  called  into  im- 
mediate action  by  the  debility  induced  ht/pi-eviaus  diseases,  snch  as  measles, 
scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  &c. 

The  iiwculability  of  tubercle  has  been  fully  established  by  the  experiments 
of  ViUemin,  Wilson  Fox  and  Burdon-Sanderson,  and  the  recent  observations 
of  Robert  Koch  have  suggested  that  the  bacillus  discovered  by  him  is  the 
victual  virus.  What  part  infection  plays,  however,  in  the  causation  of  tubercle 
is  still  undetermined.  That  infection  of  the  system  may  take  place  from  a 
loc^al  focus  of  tubercular  inflammation  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  there  is  strong 
evidence  in  support  of  the  belief  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease  from 
individual  to  individual  by  close  cohabitation,  social  or  sexual.  Yet,  however 
>i^reat  the  part  played  by  infection  may  be,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  virus 
requires  a  proper  soil  for  its  development,  and  that  the  body  of  a  healthy 
individual  does  not  furnish  that  soil.  In  the  prevention  of  the  disease  it  is 
therefore  to  the  constitutional  predisposing  causes  that  our  attention  must  be 
chiefly  directed.  The  possibility  of  general  infection  from  a  local  focus  of 
disease  suggests  also  the  importance  of  the  removal  by  operation  of  all  old 
tuberculous  masses  in  glands  or  bones,  lest  they  become  centres  of  tuberculous 
dissemination. 

Excluding  diseases  of  the  lungs,  scrofula  usually  develops  at  an  early 
aye,  though  seldom  before  the  child  has  reached  its  second  year.  It  is  most 
commonly  about  the  period  of  the  second  dentition  that  the  affection  declares 
itself,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  it  for  the  first  time  after  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty-five.  According  to  Phillips,  when  it  is  fatal,  it  usually  proves 
80  l)efore  the  fifteenth  year ;  GO  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  occurring 
before  tliis  age.  Sex  does  not  appear  materially  to  influence  the  disease ; 
though,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  deaths  of  males  from  scrofula 
exceed  those  of  females,  in  this  country,  by  24  per  cent. 

Senile  Beroftila. — ^Middle-aged  and  elderly  people  are  occasionally  attacked 
by  an  acute  form  of  sci'ofulous  disease.  The  individuals  so  affected  have 
usually  been  tuberculous  in  their  youth,  or  come  of  strumous  families.  But 
the  disease  has  apparently  been  cured,  and  they  may  have  enjoyed  good  health 
and  led  active  lives  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Under  the  influence  of  depress- 
ing physical  or  mental  causes,  or  as  the  result  of  debility  and  ill  health  conse- 
<|ncnt  on  some  serious  illness,  typical  symptoms  of  scrofulous  disease  will 
manifest  themselves  in  the  soft  parts,  the  joints,  and  the  bones.  The  disease 
may  run  an  acute  course,  and  the  {Mtient  will  die  of  tuberculosis  of  some  of  the 
organs. 

Tr«atm«&t. — This  should  consist  rather  in  endeavouring  to  prcvent  the 
cK'currcnce  or  full  manifestation  of  scrofula,  than  in  removing  it  when  it  is 
acLually  existing.  Indeed,  the  PMrtntiva  Tr«atiii«xit  is  ])er]iapB  of  most 
consequeuce,  and  by  profjcr  attention  to  it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the 
development  of  the  affection,  even  when  hereditary,  may  be  stopixjd  ;  and  the 
('liild  of  strumous  parents,  presenting  perhaps  the  features  indicative  of  the 
diatlicsia,  may  puss  through  life  without  the  disease  having  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  itself.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however,  the  preventive  pUn  of 
treatment  must  l)e  commenced  early^  and  continued  uninterruptedly  for  a 
considerable  time,  even  for  years. 
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The  preventive  treatment  of  scrofula  and  tubercle  may  be  said  in  ir^  r.  - .' 
terms  to  consist  in  close  and  continuous  attention  to  hygienic  rules.     Thv  •:  • 
must  be  specially  attended  to ;  nourishing  food,  but  of  the  lightest  <|uai:-. 
being  given.    A  great  en'or  is  often  committed  in  overloading  the  stom.i 
with  more  or  with  heavier  food  than  it  can  digest,  under  the  impression  ti 
strong  food  is  necessary  to  give  the  patient  strength.    In  consequence  <»f  i .  - 
eiTor,  the  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  kept  up,  nutrition  is  iiiir-  :- 
fectly  and  badly  performed,  the  surplus  food  is  thrown  off  in  the  shape    .' 
lithates  or  other  products  of  mal-assimilation,  and  health  and  strength,  wL: 
are  the  results  of  perfect  nutrition,  become  impaired  rather  than  impr(.'V 
The  use  of  stimulants,  whether  wine  or  beer,  should  be  very  sparing,  and  ::  • 
milder  and  weaker  should  be  preferred  to  the  heavier  and  stronger  kinu5  •  * 
malt  liquor  ;  the  bowels  must  be  kept  regular  with  the  simplest  aperients  :  :. 
clothing  should  be  warm,  and  must  cover  the  whole  of  the  surface  ;  ami  :i 
patient  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  in  well-ventilated  rooms.    He  shouxd  »- 
allowed  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  not  carried  to  the  point  of  faiij   . 
and  should,  if  his  circumstances  will  permit,  have  change  of  air  from  iii^y  : 
time,  alternating  a  sea  with  an  inland  climate*    Bathing  also,  whether  in  ^  • 
or  river,  with  the  habitual  use  of  the  tepid  or  cold  sponge-bath,  and  fricti*T. 
the  surface  with  horse-hair  gloves  or  a  rough  towel,  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  - 
healthy  action,  should  be  regularly  practised.     In  carrying  oat  this  gt- r.-r. 
plan  of  treatment,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  health  and  strengii)  v. 
delicate  and  weakly  child  can  be  improved  only  up  to  the  highest  sum  L.   . 
admissible  by  its  individual  constitution.    A  weakly,  scroMoos  child  maj  •  • 
improved  in  health  and  may  be  strengthened  in  body  ;  but  it  can  ne^  tr, 
any  hygienic,  dietetic,  or  medicinal  process,  have  the  original  defect  il    * 
organization  so  completely  eradicated  as  to  be  rendered  as  robust  and  vi«:<  •-    >. 
as  a  child  of  good  congenital  stamina  who  had  beeu  equally  well  cared  fi  r. 

The  Curative  Treatment  should  be  specially  directed,  like  the  preve:.:!   . 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  nutrition,  and  through  it  to  the  aagr:*-     - 
tion  of  the  constitutional  vigour  of  the  patient ;  all  those  hygienic  means  i: 
have  just  been  alluded  to  being  continuously  carried  out. 

The  more  strictly  medical  treatment  of  scrofula  consists  m  the  administr^: 
of  tonics  and  alteratives  with  the  view  of  improving  the  patient's  constitnti- :  . 
powers.    Before  they  are  administered,  however,  it  is  always  necessarv  to  ^ 
that  the  digestive  organs  are  in  a  healthy  condition.    Scrofula  is  a  con9e«|u» . 
of  malnutrition  ;  and  unless  we  see  that  digestion,  the  first  stage  of  the  n^rr- 
tive  process,  is  pi-operly  accomplished,  all  other  means  will  be  useless.     AVi.  - 
the  tongue  is  co veiled  with  a  white,  thick,  creamy  fur,  and  has  elongated  |\aT'.  ■ 
and  red  edges,  the  mucous  membrane  being  in  a  state  partly  of  irritaiiiiitv  a. 
partly  of  debility,  neither  purgatives  nor  tonics  can  l)e  largely  administer.^ 
the  former  irritating,  the  latter  overstimulatiug  the  morbidly  sensitive  m::<     • 
membrane.    In  these  circumstances  the  patient  shoidd  be  confined   t«»  i. 
mildest  possible  diet,  which  must  principally  consist  of  milk,  boiled  fish,  v . 
meats,  and  light  pudding,  no  stimulant  of  any  kind  being  allowed  exci ; : 
small  quantity  of  claret  or  bitter  beer;  and,  unless  the  patient  have  •• 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  these  even  had  better  be  dispensed  v . 
Small  doses  of  mercury  with  chalk,  of  soda  and  rhubarb,  should  be  occaM- 
administered  at  bed-time,  with  some  of  the  compound  decoction  of  a\t>  ■. 
the  following  morning  ;  and  a  few  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  ••f  r  :  .* 
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may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day  iuBome  light  bitter  infosion,  as  of  cascarilla 
or  calumba.  In  many  cases  of  strumous  disease,  more  especially  those  affecting 
the  joints  and  bones,  the  liver  will  be  found  to  be  enlarged  and  sluggish  in  its 
action,  the  patient  every  now  and  then  becoming  bilious,  sallow,  and  jaundiced ; 
in  these  circumstances,  small  doses  of  blue  pill,  carried  off  with  the  compound 
decoction  of  aloes  or  a  rhubarb  draught,  will  be  found  necessary  from  time  to 
time.  When  all  gastric  irritation  has  been  removed  in  this  way,  or  if  it  have 
not  existed  in  the  usual  marked  degree  from  the  first,  the  patient  being  pale 
and  flabby,  with  a  weakened  condition  of  the  pulse,  of  the  skin,  and  of  the 
mncoos  surface,  then  tonics  may  be  administered,  and  the  more  specific  treat- 
meat  adopted. 

The  great  remedies  which  are  employed  with  the  view  of  removing  scrofula 
and  curing  the  secondary  affections  which  it  induces,  are  iron,  iodine,  the  pre- 
parations of  potash,  and  cod-liver  oU.  These  are  all  extremely  nseful,  either 
singly  or  conjoined,  as  they  serve  to  carry  out  distinct  indications  in  the 
management  of  this  affection. 

Iron  is  most  nseful  in  improving  the  nutrition  of  pale,  flabby,  ansemic  sub- 
jec'ts,  increasing  markedly  the  quantity  and  quality  of  blood  in  the  system. 
The  best  preparations  for  children  are,  I  think,  the  vinum  ferri  and  the  syrup 
of  the  iodide  of  iron.  In  older  persons  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride,  and 
8r)me  of  the  forms  of  the  citrate  or  the  phosphate  of  iron,  appear  to  be  most 
serviceable  ;  in  other  cases,  again,  the  natural  chalybeate  waters  will  be  found 
to  agree  best. 

Iodine  is  especially  valuable  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  plastic 
matters,  and  in  lessening  the  morbid  hypertrophies  which  so  commonly  take 
place  in  scrof  nla.  The  preparation  usually  employed  is  the  iodide  of  potassium. 
In  order  that  this  may  produce  its  full  effects,  it  should  be  given  as  freely  as 
!;he  patient  will  bear  it,  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  espe- 
ially  administered  in  combinations  with  other  preparations  of  potash.  With 
:he  view  of  preventing  it  from  irritating  the  stomach,  it  should  be  given  in  a 
onsiderable  quantity  of  some  bland  fluid.  Its  combination  with  the  other 
aits  often  renders  it  more  efficacious.  For  this  purpose  I  have  found  the 
bliowing  form  extremely  nseftil  for  adults,  the  dose  being  proportionately 
iiminished  in  the  case  of  children : — R  Potassii  iodidi,  Potassae  chloratis,  aa  5j ; 
Vtassas  bicarbonatis,  5iij.  Divide  into  twelve  powders,  of  which  one  is  to  be 
liken  night  and  morning  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  milk.  In  other  cases,  the 
iquor  potaasffi,  Brandishes  alkaline  solution,  or  lime-water  given  freely  in  milk, 
re  serviceable  ;  but  I  prefer  the  above  prescription* 
(  od-Uver  (m7,  which  may  be  looked  upon  rather  as  an  article  of  diet  than  as 
medicine,  is  of  essential  utility  in  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  body  in 
ftchectic  and  emaciated  states  of  the  system,  more  particularly  in  growing 
liildren,  or  in  individuals  who  are  suffering  from  the  wasting  effects  of 
:nmious  suppuration  ;  it  not  only  fattens  but  strengthens  the  system,  increas- 
1^  decidedly  the  muscular  power  and  the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
U>«hL  It  may  often  very  advantageously  be  administered  in  combination  with 
le  iodides  of  potassium  or  iron,  and  given  after  meals. 
Of  the  other  tonic  remedies  which  may  be  employed  in  this  affection,  such 
I  the  preparations  of  hark  and  of  sarsaparilla,  I  need  say  nothing  beyond  that 
ley  may  often  be  usefully  administered  in  fulfilling  ordinary  therapeutic 
tdieations.     Ringer  recommends  the  sidphule  of  calcium  as  extremely  valuable 
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in  scrofiilous  and  tuberculous  glands,  and  in  chronic  strumons  sores  arf] 
abscesses.  He  uses  it  in  a  solution  which  has  much  the  strength  of  Haixo^:-- 
Waters.  Thus,  he  directs  a  grain  of  the  sulphide  of  calcium  to  be  difiw»h'--»i 
in  a  half  pint  of  water,  and  of  this  a  teaspoonful  is  taken  everr  himi. 
As  this  mode  of  administration  is  seldom  practicable,  the  drug  may  \  t 
given  in  small  doses  from  three  to  six  times  a  day.  The  best  form  is  II 
pilules  containing  from  one  quarter  to  half  a  grain.  If  these  cannot  t^ 
obtained,  the  finely  powdered  sulphide  may  be  kept  in  a  closely  stoppered  botc't.. 
and  enough  just  to  cover  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  taken  in  a  wine  «rla«»  <  f 
water.  It  cannot  be  made  up  in  any  mixture,  as  it  mpidly  decom])06c«,  in 
contact  with  water  giving  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Under  ita  influenfv, 
the  glands,  it  is  said,  either  return  to  the  normal  state  or  hasten  on  to  suppu- 
ration, and  chronic  abscesses  either  dry  up  or  are  speedily  brought  fonrard  ai,«] 
their  contents  discharged,  a  healthy  healing  sore  being  left. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  scrofula  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  the  on];- 
nary  local  management  of  chronic  inflammation,  modified  according  to  the  r.»: 
and  peculiar  nature  of  the  affection.  Much  of  the  local  treatment,  howevt^. 
especially  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  consists  in  removing  the  effects  of  \ly 
disease  in  the  shape  of  caseous  deposits,  false  hypertrophies,  and  genen! 
enlargement  and  thickening  of  parts. 

The  treatment  of  scrofulous  abscesses  must  be  carried  out  according  to  tlit 
rules  laid  down  in  the  Chapter  on  Abscesses.    Whenever  caseous  matter  is 
present  in  the  wall  of  the  abscess,  it  should  be  scraped  away  by  means  oi  a 
sharp  spoon  (Fig.  95).     By  this  means  the  patient  is  frequently  saved  tb 
long  suppuration  which  would  otherwise  attend  its  gradual  expulsion.     Ii 
these  operations  antiseptic  treatment  in  some  form  is  of  the  greatest  Tain*. 
In  many  cases  the  healing  is  apparently  hastened  by  the  introdacticm  (>f  a 
small  quantity  of  iodoform  into  the  cavity.    lodoform-wool  also  will  be  fouriO 
one  of  the  most  convenient  dressings.     In  some  cases  the  injection  of  tinctun 
of  iodine  into  the  sac  of  the  abscess  will  be  found  very  useful.    The  locu 
treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases  of  bones  and  joints  will  be  fully  discnssed  v(iL 
the  diseases  of  those  parts. 

Chronic  thickenings  left  after  scrofulous  inflammations  may  be  removed  I'T 
means  of  lotions  containing  the  iodide  of  potassium,  or  the  carbonate  of  potA*h, 
applied  by  means  of  lint  covered  with  oiled  silk  ;  a  drachm  of  each  of  the  salLs 
with  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine  to  eleven  ounces  of  water,  makes  an  exctrll»iii 
application,  which  appears  often  to  be  very  efficacious.  In  many  caar?, 
frictions  with  the  iodide  of  lead  ointment,  or  pressure  by  means  of  steppinc 
and  bandages,  will  be  found  the  most  serviceable  means  that  tlie  Snr^geon  cas 
adopt. 

Operations  in  Scroftilons  and  Taberonlons  Cases. — In  cases  of  sen  f  > 
lous  diseases  of  the  soft  parts,  the  bones,  or  the  joints,  the  question  of  r!  • 
propriety  of  operating,  whether  this  be  for  the  excision  of  a  gland,  thepesecn-  r 
of  a  joint  or  bone,  or  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  has  often  been  discussed.  ]• 
these  cases,  operations  should  not  be  undertaken  too  hastily,  too  early  in  i\- 
disease,  or  in  very  young  subjects.  The  affection  being  constitntionaL  it  n . 
often  be  found,  as  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  improved  by  pi>|t: 
treatment,  that  local  mischief,  which  at  first  appeared  very  intractalnt, 
gradually  assumes  a  more  circumscribed  and  healthy  form,  and,  in  fact,  to  l 
great  extent  undergoes  spontaneous  cure.    This  we  especially  find  to  U*  tht 
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case  in  young  childrcii,  in  whom  very  extensive  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints 
may  often  be  recovered  from,  without  the  necessity  of  any  serious  surgical 
interference.     Should  any  operation  be  undertaken,  it  is  desirable  not  to  have 
recourse  to  it  whilst  the  disease  is  actively  spreading.     In  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  only  pi-oliable  that  suppumtive  inflammation  of  an  unhealthy  kind  may 
be  set  up  in  the  wound  itself,  but  that  disease  of  the  soft  parts  or  bones  may 
recur  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  original  wound,  or  that  the  corresponding  parts  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  may  become  similarly  affected  in  very  chronic 
cases  of  scrofulous  disease  of  bones  and  joints.    After  excision  of  the  elbow, 
the  knee,  or  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  wrist,  the  disease  will  sometimes  return 
in  the  contiguous  soft  parts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  a  second  operation 
necessary  ;  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cicatrix  becoming  swollen, 
spongy,  and  infiltrated  with  a  quantity  of  gelatinous  semi-transparent  exuda- 
tion, running  into  unhealthy  suppuration,  with  fistulous  tracts  leading  through 
it  that  cannot  be  brought  to  heal.    In  some  cases  even  of  simple  strumous 
<liseuse  of  the  integuments  of  the  arm,  leg,  or  foot,  attended  with  chronic  and 
intractable  ulceration,  amputation  of  the  limb  is  the  only  course  left  to  the 
Surgeon.    When  strumous  suppuration  leads  to  hectic,  the  patient  will  speedily 
sink  unless  the  diseased  structures  be  removed. 
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The  term  Venereal  Disease  is  used  to  denote  those  affections  which  ar'- 
primarily  from  sexual  intercourse.    It  was,  until  lately,  held  to  include  li».t 
two  distinct  specific  diseases — Syphilis  and  Gonorrhoea.     The   spec-ial   re- 
searches of  Surgeons  in  this  comitry  and  on  the  continent  have,  however,  :  - 
late  years,  estabhshed  the  fact,  that  in  the  term  Syi)hili8  there  have  U-" 
included  two  distinct  affections,  both  communicable  by  contagion  during  int*  r- 
course,  but  differing  in  their  characters,  and  especially  in  this, — that  the  ic. 
is  a  purely  local  affection,  while  the  other  not  only  produces  local  effects,  >•:::, 
l)y  the  introduction  of  a  specific  poison  into  the  system,  infects  the  gen»r 
constitution  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  communicated.    To  the  purely  1«^-^ 
disease  the  term  Local  Contagious  Ulcer  or  Chancre  may  be  applied ;  the  wcr  1 
Syphilis  being  restricted  to  the  constitutional  affection.    By  some  writtr? 
the  term  Chancre  is  limited  to  the  non-infecting  sore,  but  much  m^r* 
commonly  it  is  applied  also  to  that  form  of  the  primary  manifestation  •»: 
syphilis  in  which  there  is  an  ulceration  at  the  seat  of  inoculation.     Whta 
used  in  this  way  the  different  forms  of  sore  are  distinguished  as  infecting  ^r 
non-infecting,  syphilitic  or  simple,  hard  or  soft  chancres. 

Hunter  and  his  followers  supposed  that  all  the  specific  diseases  arisiii: 
from  sexual  intercourse  originated  from  one  and  the  same  poison.     Bat  th.> 
doctrine  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous  ;  for  not  only  are  the  local  apjiti.r- 
ances  and  constitutional  effects  of  these  diseases  widely  different,  but  Rio  rl 
has  shown,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  gonorrhoeal  matter,  when  ir.- 
oculated  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  never  produces  a  chancre  ;  and  tlu»:. 
on  the  other  hand,  chancrous  pus  can  never  be  made  to  produce  gonoTrliu'u. 
Each  of  the  diseases — Local  Contagious  Chancre,  Syphilis,  and  Gonorrhota— 
propagates  itself,  and  no  other.     Two  of  these  diseases  may,  however,  co-exi< 
in  the  same  jjerson.    Thus,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  coincidence^  m 
some  cases,  of  the  local  chancre  with  the  phenomena  of  constitutional  sy|>hi.  s. 
Again,  Ricord  has  |X)inted  out,  that  a  woman  may  at  the  same  time  be  affet*ti^! 
by  gonorrhoea  and  by  chancres  on  the  uterus ;  and  this  probably  explains  thi»« 
cases  in  which,  after  connection  with  the  same  woman,  different  men  hav^ 
contracted  differcnt  forms  of  disease,  or  even  both  affections.   In  this  ChapUr. 
we  shall  describe — 1,  the  Local  Contagions  Ulcer  or  Chancre  ;  and  2,  Sjphi!>: 
reserving  the  consideration  of  Gonorrhcea  till  we  sjjcak  of  Diseases  of  ih- 
Urinary  Orjrans.* 

1.    IjOOAIj    OONTAaiOUS    UIiOZR    OR    OHANOBS. 

The  Local  Contagions  ITlcar,  Simple  S'on42if(setiiig  Bora  or  Soft 
Cliaiiore,  is  a  sore  of  special  form  and  api)earance,  characteristic  of  the  nacon* 

'  Tlie  student  wlio  wishes  for  further  infomifttion  on  Venereal  Dineate^  inay  pefw  to  the  teU  i^*  *-  - 
of  "fSyphilu  anil  Ijocal  Contat^iuiM  Di-Horders,"  by  Derkeley  Hill  and  Arthur  Cooper,  in  which  will  li*  U.^^  . 
a  c«»nii)leU;  vumiuar}'  vf  all  tluit  in  known  up  to  the  present  time. 
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of  the  disease.  It  may  occur  on  the  cutaneous,  and  the  mucous,  or  muco- 
cutaneous surfaces,  most  commonly  on  the  latter,  on  account  partly  of  their 
greater  exposure  to  contagion,  hut  chiefly  from  their  being  less  perfectly  pro- 
tected by  epidermis.  Chancres  present  much  variety  as  to  their  appean\nco 
and  to  the  course  which  they  pureue  :  so  great  indeed  are  the  varieties,  that 
they  have  been  looked  upon  by  some  Surgeons  as  affordiug  evidence  of  distinct 
diseases  proceeding  from  different  poisons.  This  doctrine,  however,  is  entirely 
erroneous  ;  the  varieties  in  their  appearance  depend  on  seat,  constitution,  and 
other  accidental  circumstances.  A  chancre,  then,  is  a  specific  venereal  sore  or 
ulcer,  originating  invariably  from  contagion,  and  capable  of  propagation  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  or  different  individuals  by  inoculation.  Like  all  other 
ulcers,  a  chancre  presents  two  distinct  periods  :  the  first,  in  which  it  is  either 
sf)reading  or  stationary,  in  which  alone  it  is  specific,  and  which  may  be  of 
almost  infinite  duration ;  and  the  second,  in  which  it  has  commenced  to 
granulate,  and  a  process  of  repair  is  set  up  in  it. 

Specific  Nature. — Ricord  and  numerous  other  observers  have  shown 
clearly  by  experiment,  that  pus  from  a  chancre,  during  its  first  period,  if  in- 
oculated into  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  will  produce  a  specific  sore 
of  the  same  character.  After  the  inoculation  has  been  repeated  a  certain 
numlxjr  of  times  the  individual  seems  to  become  insusceptible  to  the  poison, 
and  no  chancre  follows  the  introduction  of  the  pus.  Boeck  states  that  this 
occurs  usually  after  three  or  four  months  of  repeated  inoculation,  but  the 
time  varies  >nth  different  individuals  ;  some  never  acquire  an  immunity, 
and  in  all  it  is  only  temporary.  No  pus  that  is  not  chancrous  can  occasion 
the  specific  venereal  ulcer. 

A  simple  chancre  is  a  local  infective  inflanmiation,  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  virus  which  increases  in  quantity  in  the  affected  area.  The  increase  of 
the  i)oison  is  supposed  to  take  place  by  a  rocess  analogous  to  fermentation 
occurring  in  the  inflammatory  exudations.  Thus  we  see  that  the  result  of  the  in- 
oculation of  an  infinitesimal  dose  of  the  jwison  may  be  the  formation  of  a  sore 
from  which  many  drachms  of  infective  pus  may  be  discharged  before  the  process 
ceases.  The  intensity  of  the  local  action  of  the  poison  is  such  as  to  cause  a  pro- 
gressive destruction  of  the  tissues  by  ulceration.  As  a  rule  it  shows  but  little 
tendency  to  diffuse  itself  amongst  the  tissues,  the  area  of  inflammation  beneath 
and  around  the  ulcerating  surface  Iwing  usually  very  limited.  Occasionally, 
however,  from  causes  which  are  not  fully  understood,  the  intensity  of  the  virus 
is  greater  ;  it  then  extends  more  deei)ly,  causing  more  rapid  destruction,  the 
dead  tissues  not  being  removed  by  ulceration,  but  remaining  as  an  adherent  pulpy 
slongh.  This  form  is  described  as  the  phagedacnic  or  sloughing  chancre. 
The  virus  of  a  simple  chancre  may  be  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  and  carried 
to  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  where  it  may  set  up  an  inflammation  of  the 
same  character  as  that  at  the  primary  seat  of  disesise.  Beyond  this  it  never 
goes,  and  although  we  must  supix)se  that  it  is  possible  that  it  may  enter  the 
blocHl-strcam,  it  certainly  [)roduces  no  general  infection  under  any  circum- 
stances. Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  virus  we  know  but  little.  Chancrous  pus 
is  said  to  lose  its  activity  after  drying,  or  after  lacing  kept  for  some  time  in 
capillary  tubes.  Its  infecti\ity  is  readily  destroyed  by  alcohol,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  many  other  chemicsil  substances.  No  siKJcific  organism  has  as  yet 
been  shown  to  be  constantly  present  in  the  dischargees  from  a  chancre. 
OniGix  AXD  pROORKSs. — A  chancrc   is   ne<*e8sarilv  contracted  in  most 
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cases  during  impulse  sexual  intercourse  witli  a  person  alixjady  contami 
nated  by  the  disease.  It  usually  commences  with  a  small  excoriation,  vrhii  h 
appears  to  have  been  directly  inoculated  with  the  specific  poison.  lu 
other  cases,  though  more  rai^ely,  it  may  be  seen  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  pointed  pustule,  which  speedily  breaks,  leaving  an  ulcer  of  a  specific 
cliaracter  in  its  site.  Very  generally,  however,  this  pustule  escapes  ob8er\auoii. 
and  the  disease  is  presented  in  the  first  instance  as  an  ulcer.  The  chanLTo[i> 
nicer,  whatever  form  it  assumes,  seldom  makes  its  appearance  until  a  few  daT> 
(three  to  five),  after  connection.  In  some  cases,  however,  I  have  observed  it, 
evidently  from  the  infection  of  a  fissure  or  crack,  on  the  day  following  impoiv 
intercourse  ;  and  occasionally,  in  rare  instances,  its  appearance  may  bedelay&l 
a  few  days  longer  than  that  time  which  has  been  mentioned. 

Berkeley  Hill  states  that  99  per  cent,  of  simple  chancres  are  situatM  on  tlie 
genital  organs.  They  are  occasionally  met  with,  however,  in  irregular  situa- 
tions, as  upon  the  fingers  of  Surgeons  or  Accoucheurs,  from  touching  venereal 
sores,  or  attending  diseased  women  during  labour  ;  but  this  is  &r  less  comniou 
with  simple  sores  than  with  true  syphilis.  Simple  chancres  are  also  rare  in  the 
face  compared  to  true  syphilitic  sores.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  the  simpli- 
chancre  the  discharge  from  the  sore  is  the  only  source  of  infection,  while  in 
syphilis,  the  secretions  from  the  mouth,  the  discharges  from  secondary  syphilitic 
sores,  or  even  the  blood,  possess  infective  properties.  In  some  cases,  the  dis- 
order is  contracted  from  the  contact  of  filthy  clothes  or  dirty  utensils  with  tht- 
person  ;  and  not  uncommonly,  it  is  said,  chancres  are  contracted  at  public  water- 
closets.  Although  the  latter  mode  of  infection  is  not  impossible,  it  shonld  U 
received  with  doubt,  as  it  is  an  explanation  not  uncommonly  adopted  by  thosi 
who  desire  to  account  for  consequences  of  an  act  of  immordity,  in  a  way  that 
does  not  expose  them  to  i^proof. 

In  speaking  of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  syphilis,  "Wiseman  says  :  "  It  i* 
frequent  to  mention  other  secondary  ways  of  the  propagation  of  it ;  as  lyinj^  in 
the  same  bed  with  an  infected  person,  lying  in  the  same  sheets  after  them,  or 

wearing  their  cloaths Drinking  with  one  bo  diseased,  or  sitting  on  tb*. 

close-stool  after  them,  are  likewise  numbered  among  the  causes  of  infection. 
These  are  all  such  convenient  excuses  for  the  more  sliie  and  coy  patients,  who 
will  not  otherwise  be  brought  to  confess  their  distempers,  that  it  is  pity  t*> 
discountenance  them  "  (Wiseman :  "  Several  Chirui^cal  Treatises.  Of  Lui'?s 
Venerea,"  London,  1G7G). 

Whatever  the  appearances  presented  by  a  chancre,  there  can  no  longer  be- 
any doubt  that  the  disease  arises  from  one  kind  of  virus  only  ;  the  modifica- 
tions in  the  sore  depending  on  its  situation,  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  occasionally  on  that  of  the  individual  who  communiaites  the  infection. 
That  this  is  so,  is  evident  from  the  facts  that  every  chancre,  when  inoculatcA 
reverts  to  one  typical  form  ;  and  that,  however  much  chancres  may  ulUmatcly 
diflFer,  they  all  present  the  same  charactere  during  their  early  stages. 

The  progress  of  a  chancre  that  has  been  artificially  inoculated  on  any  pan 
of  the  cutaneous  surface  is  as  follows,  and  its  study  will  serve  to  elucidate  what 
takes  place  in  other  circumstances.  Dimng  the  tiret  twenty-four  hours  afttr 
the  introduction  of  the  sjxicific  pus  into  the  skin  on  the  point  of  a  huicct,  wc 
find  that  some  inflammation  is  set  up  around  the  puncture,  which  becomes  hif. 
red.  and  itchy.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day,  a  pointal  pustule  is  }>rodQciti 
which  is  at  first  deep-set,  but  becomes  on  the  following  day  more  superficisl 
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with  some  depression  in  the  centre,  resembling  rather  closely  a  smallpox  pustule. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  pustule  bursts ;  and  on  the  sixth  it  has  usually  dried, 
forming  a  small  round  scab,  which  comes  oflF,  leaving  an  ulcer  which  presents  the 
typical  characters  of  a  true  chancre,  being  circular  and  depressed,  with  an 
irregular  **  worm-eaten  "  surface  of  a  foul  greyish  colour,  which  cannot  be 
cleansed,  sharp-cut  edges,  a  base  slightly  indurated  by  inflammation,  and  an 
angry-looking  red  areola  around  it.  Such  induration  as  may  be  present  is 
not  sharply  defined,  but  fades  away  into  the  surrounding  healthy  tissues. 
This  is  the  typical  chancre,  and  these  are  the  appearances  that  every  true 
venereal  non-syphilitic  sore  on  the  skin  will  present  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
(lay  after  inoculation ;  from  this  time  it  may  diverge  more  or  less  completely 
from  these  characters,  but  will  yet,  if  inoculated  at  any  time  during  the 
poisonous  stage,  produce  an  ulcer  that  will  run  the  specific  courstt  up  to  the 
Rime  period,  after  which  it  may  in  its  turn  again  deviate  into  one  or  other  of 
the  unnsual  forms  that  chancres  occasionally  assume. 

Varibties. — These  have  been  described  under  various  denominations  by  the 
numerous  writers  on  these  affections.  The  follomng  classification  will  include 
them  all : — 1,  the  Simple  or  Soft  Chancre,  or  Chancrous  Excoriation  ;  2,  the 
Sloughing  Chancre ;  and  3,  the  Phagedsenic  Chancre.  The  particular  form 
of  the  sore  is  in  each  case  determined  by  its  situation,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  or  that  of  the  individual  furnishing  the  contagion. 

1.  Winplii  or  80ft  Chancre,  or  CHuuioroiui  Szooriation,  is  certainly 
that  form  of  the  disease  which  is  most  commonly  met  with.  It  consists  of 
one  or  more  small  sores,  somewhat  circular  in  shape,  of  a  very  shallow  cha- 
racter, resembling  rather  an  abrasion,  with  sharp-cut  edges,  sometimes  slightly 
undermined,  and  having  an  irregular,  spongy  surface  of  a  tawny  greyish  or 
ycIlo\n'sh  colour,  with  a  narrow  red  areola  around  the  edge :  in  many  cases 
nttcmdcd  with  much  heat  and  itching.  These  sores  are  usually  seated  on  the 
c/ef  t  under  the  corona  glandis,  or  about  the  glans,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
studded  by  them.  In  fact,  one  peculiarity  of  this  chancre  is  its  tendency  to 
/naitiplication  on  the  contiguous  structures.  In  other  cases,  the  sores  invade 
the  fraenum,  which  may  be  perforated  ;  or  they  may  occupy  the  mucous  sur- 
fa/x*  of  the  prepuce.    In  no  case  are  they  indurated. 

The  excoriated  chancres  not  unfrequently  present  somewhat  varying  appear- 
ances. In  some  cases  their  surface  becomes  covered  with  large  fungous 
p>in  Illations,  hence  \fsrm^^fungaiing  sores.  In  other  instances  they  are  very 
irritable,  l)ecoming  exceedingly  sensitive,  with  a  tendency  to  spread,  and  having 
a  dusky  red  areola  around  them.  These  chancres  are  very  frequently  attended 
by  much  general  inflammation  of  the  penis  ;  the  organ  being  red  and  swollen, 
from  subcutaneous  oedema,  and  usually  in  a  state  of  phimosis,  with  much 
fiurulent  dischai^e  from  between  the  prepuce  and  glans. 

2,  Slonghing  Chaacra. — ^This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  gangrenous 
nflamniation  of  a  non-infecting  sore.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  want  of 
^/oanliness,  and  of  the  conflnement  of  the  specific  pus  under  a  long  foreskin, 
t  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  weak  and  debilitated  subjects,  but  it  is  also  met 
rith  in  healthy  young  men.  The  penis  bec!omes  red,  greatly  swollen,  and 
i»nicwhat  brawny,  the  prepuce  cannot  be  retracted,  and  foul,  very  offensive 
MiH,  often  stained  with  blood,  escapes  from  beneath  it.  If  it  be  not  relieved, 
<luBky  black-looking  spot  swm  makes  its  appearance  on  one  side  of  the 
rtran  ;  this  rapidly  extends,  thick  black  pultaceous  sloughs  form,  and  thus 
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one  side  of  the  foreskin  may  bo  destroyed,  or  a  ronnd  a|K;rture  may  form  in 
it,  through  which  the  ghms  projects,  whilst  the  swollen  and  inflamed  extremity 
of  the  prepuce  hangs  down  behind  it,  giving  the  organ  a  very  remarkable, 
and,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  puzzling  appearance.  As  soon  as  the  pent-up 
discharges  find  exit  in  this  way,  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  becomes 
somewhat  relieved.  In  other  cases  the  whole  foreskin  may  slough,  and  thv 
glans  be  deeply  implicated,  and  even  the  corpora  cavernosa  denuded.  Seven* 
haemorrhage  from  the  dorsal  artery  or  the  arterj'  of  the  fncnuui  may  take- 
place.  Not  uncommonly  the  pus,  being  unal)le  to  find  exit  from  the  orifice  of 
the  swollen  prepuce,  bursts  through  the  reflection  of  the  foreskin  at  the  corona, 
and  burrows  beneath  the  skin  of  the  penis  for  some  distance  superficial  to  thi* 
coip^ra  cavernosa.  I  have  seen  it  extending  in  this  way  for  a  distance  equal 
to  the  two  first  joints  of  the  finger.  In  other  cases,  when  the  sore  is  near  the 
frasnum,  it  may  perforate  the  urethra,  leaving  a  fistulous  opening  which  it 
may  be  impossible  to  close.  After  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  healthy 
granulations  spring  up,  the  sore  loses  its  specific  character,  and  cicatrization 
advances  rapidly. 

3.  The  Phagedanic  Chaacre. — This  diflcrs  from  the  sloughing  chauiT*.* 
in  not  being  evidently  due  to  want  of  cleanliness.  It  attacks  sores  that  can 
be  freely  exposed,  as  well  as  those  that  are  concealed  beneath  a  long  foreskin. 
and  if  occurring  in  the  latter  condition  does  not  show  the  same  tendency  t<. 
cease  extending  as  soon  as  the  retention  of  the  discharges  and  inflaimiiat<»rT 
tension  are  relieved  by  slitting  up  the  foreskin.  The  sore  may  aasmne  tht- 
phagedasnic  character  from  the  very  firat,  or  this  may  be  set  up  at  some  peritvl 
of  its  course.  Phagedajna  affects  both  the  simple  chancre  and  the  true  syphi- 
litic sore.  In  fact  some  S^irgeons,  especially  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  believr 
that  it  is  invariably  sj'philitic,  either  attacking  a  primary  syphilitic  sore  or  a 
soft  sore  in  a  person  already  suffering  from  syphilis,  and  Berkeley  Hill  states 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  arc  followed  by  secondary  8ympt4»m>. 
As  soon  as  the  phagedieuic  ulceration  sets  in,  the  characteristic  appearamys 
of  the  sore  are  lost,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  form  it  had  onginally 
assumed. 

The  phagedaBnic  chancre  is  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  erosion,  with 
extensive  destruction  of  the  parts  that  it  invades.  The  progre&s  of  tlw  foix* 
varies  greatly  in  its  rapidity.  In  some  cases  it  advances  slowly  and  irregu- 
larly, healing  at  one  i)art  while  spreading  at  another;  thus  forming  i]w 
serpiginous  sore.  In  other  cases  the  advance  is  extremely  rapid.  In  men  i In- 
whole  thickness  of  the  penis  may  be  destroyed  for  some  distance,  and  in 
women  the  recto-vaginal  septum  may  l)c  perforated.  Between  these  fornix 
every  variety  may  be  met  with.  AVallace  has  divided  phagedienic  sores  ini^ 
three  varieties  :  those  trithout  shugh^  those  with  ivhitr  slough,  and  thoee  tnti 
black  slough.  This  classiflcation  ap[)ears  to  me  to  be  a  useful  and  pnicti<-ui 
one,  and  I  accordingly  adopt  it. 

The  phagedcpnic  chancre  wif?iout  slough  is  a  truly  eroding  ulcer,  s])readiiu: 
with  sharply-cut  edges,  attended  by  slight  inflammation,  and  with  moderai^* 
activity  of  progress ;  it  is  commonly  oliservcd  about  the  frasmun  and  an<k-r 
part  of  the  glans,  and  very  frequently  hollows  out  and  destroys  the  organ  in 
this  situation  to  a  considerable  extent.  When  reaching  the  skin,  it  ofUn 
assumes  the  ser])iginons  form. 

In  the  phaged(cnic  cJuincre  with  white  sloughy  we  find  an  irregular  crcdinc 
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ulcer,  with  a  thin  marj^in  of  white  Blou«:^h  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  dead 
and  livin«^  Btructures  ;  that  which  covers  tlie  surface  of  the  sore  having  usually 
become  darkened  by  exi)osure  to  air,  to  dressings,  and  to  secretions. 

The  phaged^tnk  chancre  iviih  black  slmigh  differs  but  little  from  the  last, 
except  in  the  colour  of  the  slough,  which  may  be  in  a  great  measure  accidental, 
and  in  its  tendency  to  somewhat  rapid  extension. 

Phagedsenic  sores  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  persons  snffering  from 
debility  from  want  of  food,  or  after  exhausting  diseases,  and  in  scrofulous 
subjects.  Chancres  are  also  very  apt  to  assume  this  form  amongst  troops 
exhausted  by  the  hardships  of  a  campaign.  Phagedfenic  sores  when  spreading 
rapidly  arc  often  accompanied  by  much  pain  and  a  good  deal  of  constitutional 
disturbance. 

SiTUATiox. — As  simple  chancres  almost  invanably  result  from  connection 
with  persons  suffering  from  sores  of  similar  nature,  they  commonly  occur  on 
the  genital  organs.  In  the  male  they  may  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  these ; 
their  characters  vary  somewhat,  however,  according  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  occur.  They  are  by  far  most  commonly  seated  in  the  angle  formed 
between  the  glans  and  the  prepuce  ;  the  situation  next  in  order  of  frequency 
is  the  orifice  or  the  inner  surfiEice  of  the  prepuce,  next  the  frsenum,  then 
the  glans,  more  rarely  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  in  some  cases  extend- 
ing a  short  way  down  the  canal,  and  lastly  the  skin  of  the  body  of  the 
[)enis.  Those  about  the  frsBuum  arc  often  sloughy  and  irritable,  ha^e 
H  great  tendency  to  perforate  or  destroy  this  membrane,  and  are  more 
frequently  followed  by  haemorrhage  or  bubo  than  any  of  the  other  varieties  oi' 
the  disease. 

Chancres  may  also  form  on  other  parts  where  they  have  lieen  accidentally  or 
purposely  inoculated.  Thus  I  saw  many  years  ago  (1889)  in  Ricord's  wards,  a 
man,  labouring  under  eczmna  of  Uie  Ugs^  in  whom  the  cutaneous  disease  had 
lieen  converted  into  a  series  of  immense  chancres  by  accidental  inoculation  from 
a  sore  on  the  penis. 

In  wom«n,  chancres  are  most  commonly  situated  on  the  extenial  organs  of 
genenition,  usually  just  inside  the  fourchette  or  labia  minora,  very  rarely  indeed 
on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina,  but  sometimes  on  the  cervix  or  os  uteri ; 
hence  it  is  impossible  ever  to  pronounce  a  woman  free  from  chancre  without 
examining  these  i)arts  by  means  of  the  speculum.  When  situated  upon  the 
external  organs,  they  are  not  unfrequently  concealed  between  the  rugse,  or  in 
nooks  and  comers  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  these  cases,  their  presence 
may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  labia  being  swollen  and  (edematous  from 
the  irritation  prodnced  by  them. 

D1AONO6I8.— ^Tho  diagnosis  of  chancre  is  usually  not  difficult,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  sore  enabling  the  Surgeon  to  recognise  it  in  all  its  forms.  In 
some  instances,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  positively  whether  an 
ulc/cr  on  the  penis  he  or  be  not  chancrous.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  distin- 
guish some  forms  of  excoriated  chancre  from  herpes  on  the  prepuce  or  glans, 
or  from  those  slight  excoriations  that  many  men  habitually  contract  after  a 
fM)mewhat  impure  connection  ;  so,  also,  the  wound  resulting  from  a  ruptured 
frsenum  often  presents  a  suspicious  appearance. 

Herpes  of  the  prepuce  is  rccognizcMi  by  the  closely-^t  crop  of  small  vesicles 
with  some  redness  round  them.  Herpes  may  become  inoculated  with  the 
poison  of  a  chancre.    Pustules  then  quickly  form  in  the  place  of  the  vesicles. 
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and  buret,  leaving  a  number  of  small  sores  which  soon  coalesce.  A  siinp'.« 
excoriation,  or  the  wound  from  a  ruptured  fraennm,  can  only  be  distingiiislit-^i 
from  a  chancre  by  watching  the  sore  for  a  few  days  ;  but  it  is  better  n<»t  to 
wait  till  the  characteristic  appearances  show  themselves,  but  to  treat  every 
doubtful  case  as  a  soft  chancre.  When  the  prepuce  is  in  a  state  of  inftam- 
matory  phimosis,  it  is  always  extremely  difficult  to  determine  Mrithoat  slittini; 
up  the  prepuce  whether  there  be  chancres  under  it,  or  whether  the  dischanre 
be  due  to  simple  balanitis  or  gonorrhoea.  Sometimes,  however,  the  inflammji- 
tory  induration  round  the  sores  can  be  felt  through  the  swollen  foreskin. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  simple  non-infecting  chancre  from  the  primaiT  «yj»hi- 
litic  sore  will  be  described  with  the  latter  affection.  It  is  for  this  purpose  imlj 
that  the  inoculation  of  the  discharge  or  the  administration  of  mercury  ooald  W 
suggested  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

Treatment  op  Non-infecting  oe  Soft  Chancres. — The  treatment  •  f 
venereal  sores  has  engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  the  most  cminenl  Sur- 
geons ;  and  until  the  simple  non-infecting  chancre  was  clearly  diBtiiigiushe<l 
from  the  true  syphilitic  sore  much  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  preraflt^:. 
It  is  now,  however,  fully  recognised  that  the  simple  chancre^  being  a  W..' 
disease,  and  occurring  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  persons  otherwise  in 
perfect  health,  requires  no  constitutional  treatment  beyond  a  general  attenti*  q 
to  the  patient's  health.  The  gangrenous  and  phagedaenic  forms,  on  the  oth*rr 
hand,  being  often  accompanied  by  serious  constitutional  disturbance^  or  d*> 
])ending  partly  on  a  debilitated  state  of  health,  require  oonstitational  treu:- 
ment  as  well  as  local. 

Local  Treatment. — This  has  for  its  object  eitlier  the  destruction  or  \Si 
modification  of  the  specific  character  of  the  sore. 

With  a  view  of  modifying  the  specific  character  of  the  sore,  there  is  c  • 
application  so  efficacious  as  iodoform.     It  will  usually  euro  a  simple  si>ft 
chancre  in  a  week  or  ten  days.    The  crystalh'ne,  and  not  the  precipiutM 
iodoform  should  be  used,  as  the  latter  sometimes  causes  irritation.     It  i> 
applied  by  simply  dusting  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  on  the  sore  twicv  .» 
day,  and  afterwards  covering  it  with  a  small  piece  of  cotton  wool,  eitlrr 
simple  or  impregnated  with  iodoform.    At  each  dressing  the  soie  mnst  )n* 
carefully  washed  with  tepid  water.    The  only  objection  to  this  treatment  *> 
the  powerful  smell  of  the  drug.    If  the  pure  iodoform  is  used,  it  is  belter  t«i 
apply  it  before  dressing  in  the  morning  and  after  undressing  at  night,  toavu' J 
any  chance  of  its  falling  upon  the  clothes.    Berkeley  Hill  recommends  the  u^ 
of  *' iodo-carbon  paste,"  composed  of  iodofonn  in  fine  powder,  jj  ;  wi-W 
charcoal,  5ij  ;  glycerine  of  starch,  5ij  ;  glycerine,  5j  ;  oil  of  lavender,  m\\ : 
or  a  solution  of  iodoform  in  eucalyptus  oil :  iodoform,  5i8s  ;  oil  of  euealypt:.*, 
3j  ;  olive  oil,  Jv.    By  both  these  preparations  the  smell  is  very  cffifitr/!; 
concealed,  but  if  the  odour  is  not  a  very  great  objection,  there  is  niithinj  ^■ 
efficient  as  the  pure  crystals. 

Should  the  iodoform  not  be  at  hand,  or  the  objection  to  its  use  lie  t.-7 
great,  the  specific  sore  may  be  destroyed  by  caustics.  The  complete  dcstri-- 
tion  of  the  local  ^nrus  should  always,  if  possible,  be  effected  ;  and  if  this  c:. 
be  done  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  healing  of  the  sore  will  lie  mr  ^j 
expedited.  But,  even  though  considerable  time  have  passed  before  the  Sur^-  z 
sees  the  sore,  it  is  well  to  destroy  the  ulcerating  and  poisonous  surfacv,  t:.: 
its  further  extension  may  be  prevented.    This  should  be  effected  by  Uie  \i\  y,  • 
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cation  of  caustics  in  a  suflScientlj  concentrated  form  to  destroy  radically  and 

at  once  the  specific  character  of  the  sore,  so  as  not  only  to  save  the  pain,  but 

to  prevent  the  irritation  attendant  upon  frequent  applications.    The  nitrate 

of  silver,  which  is  often  used  for  this  purpose,  is  too  weak  to  secure  the 

t'/feefc  it  is  intended  to  accomplish,  being  apt  to  irritate,  and  not  to  destroy 

the  chancrous  surface,  thus  necessitating  repeated  and  painful  applications.    I 

consequently  prefer  to  this  the  strong  nitric  acid,  one  application  of  which  will 

VC17  commonly  suffice  to  annihilate  the  specific  character  of  the  sore  :  though 

more  enei^tic  in  action,  it  does  not  give  rise  to  more  pain  than  the  nitrate  of 

silver.    It  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wool,  or  a  glass  rod ;  with 

this  the  sore  may  be  freely  rubbed,  and  then,  a  stream  of  cold  water  having  been 

poured  over  it  to  wash  away  any  superfluous  acid,  a  wet  dressing  should  be 

laid  on ;  after  the  small  slough  produced  by  the  caustic  has  separated,  a 

healthy  granulating  surface  will  be  left.    The  caustic  may  be  applied  at  any 

time  during  the  continuance  of  the  specific  condition  of  the  sore  ;  but  when 

onoe  this  has  been  destroyed,  it  should  not  be  re-applied.    The  patient  should 

l)e  kept  as  much  at  rest  as  possible  if  the  sore  be  of  any  size,  and  he  should  when 

moving  about  have  the  penis  supported  against  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 

by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 

After  a  chancre  has  been  cauterized,  as  soon  as  the  slough  separates,  the 
surface  may  begin  to  granulate  healthily  at  once,  requiring  but  simple 
dressings  ;  bat  in  many  cases  it  will  continue  in  a  somewhat  unhealthy  con- 
dition, demanding  special  topical  applications  to  cause  it  to  cicatrize  soundly. 
If  it  be  weak  and  fungating,  an  astringent  lotion,  such  as  the  following,  will 
he  found  most  useful  9>  Tannin,  gra.  xx  ;  Tinct.  lavandube  comp.  5ij ; 
Vini  rabri,  Jtv.  Ft.  lotio.  Or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  may  be 
applied,  and  the  sore  touched  from  time  to  time  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  using  lotions  to  any  form  of  chancre,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  keep 
\  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  the  fluid  constantly  applied  between  the  prepuce  and 
he  glanfl,  and,  in  women,  between  the  opposite  labia ;  for,  unless  this  be  done» 
he  contact  of  the  diseased  and  inflamed  mucous  surfaces  with  one  another  will 
end  to  keep  up  the  irritation  and  ulceration. 

These  are  the  means  that  are  generally  most  useful  in  Simple  Chancres,  In 
ome  cases,  however,  inflammation  of  the  sore,  or  peculiarities  in  its  situation, 
lemand  modifications  of  the  treatment. 

If  there  be  mnch  inflammation  about  the  sore  and  prepuce,  this  must  first 
•e  snlnlned  by  the  application  of  wet  dressing,  or  of  lead  and  spirit  lotion, 
rhen  this  is  removed,  if  the  sore  have  not  lost  its  specific  character,  the 
austic  shonld  be  applied  in  the  usual  way. 

Shoald  there  be  phimosis  with  discharge  of  ipus  from  under  the  tightened 
repnce,  this  must  be  slit  up,  so  as  to  expose  the  subjacent  chancres.    It  is 
etter  at  the  same  time  to  complete  the  operation  of  circumcision  by  removing 
le  foreskin  with  the  knife  or  scissors  after  it  has  been  slit  up  along  its  dorsal 
ipect.     Otherwise  when  it  heals  an  inconvenient  pendulous  flap  of  skin  will 
L*  left,  requiring  subsequent  removal.    In  order  to  avoid  infection  of  the  raw 
irfacc  from  the  chancre,  the  operation  should  be  thus  performed.    The  fore- 
an  is  first  slit  up  and  the  chancres  exposed  ;  the  surface  of  the  glans  and 
le  prepuce  are  then  thoroughly  cleaned  with  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20),  and 
le  sores  wiped  out  with  chloride  of  zinc  solution  (40  gre.  to  Jj).     The  surface 
'  the  sore  may  be  rubbed  forcibly  with  a  dossil  of  lint  soaked  in  this  solution, 

VOL.   I.  5  S 
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to  remove  any  adherent  slough.  Everything  being  thus  thoroughly  cleans-! 
the  operation  of  circumcision  maybe  completed  ;  irfter  ligaturing  anybleediii:: 
vessels,  the  parts  must  be  thoroughly  sprinkled  with  iodoform  and  wrapped  il 
iodoform  wool.  By  these  means  infection  of  the  wound  can  generally  '.  - 
avoided.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  perfonning  the  operation.  Whcu  y-i  - 
comes  from  under  a  long  foreskin  and  its  source  cannot  be  seen,  the  paiiei.: 
should  always  be  advised  to  submit  to  circumcision,  unless  there  \s  eome  Y^rr 
marked  improvement,  following  the  application  of  fomentations  uid  ii.r 
injection  of  antiseptic  solutions,  by  the  third  day  at  latest.  If  the  pus  i* 
offensive  the  operation  should  be  performed  at  once,  as  it  probably  arises  fr^'i: 
a  sloughing  chancre. 

If  the  chancres  be  situated  round  the  orifice  of  an  elongated  and  ti<:h: 
prepuce,  circumcision  is  the  best  means  of  removing  the  disease  and  the  ii)- 
convenience  at  the  same  time.  The  precautions  just  described  muse  '•• 
adopted  to  prevent  infection  of  the  cut  surface. 

In  the  Sloughing  Chaacre,  when  the  prepuce  is  greatly  tumefied,  in  a  stau 
of  inflammatory  phimosis,  and  of  a  deep  red  or  purplish  colour,  with  threaten- 
ing of  extensive  gangrene,  a  director  should  be  passed  between  it  and  tl.t 
glans  penis,  and  the  swollen  prepuce  slit  up.  In  this  way  tension  is  remon-d, 
and  the  sloughing  arrested.  The  chancre  when  exposed  wiU  be  found  to  W 
covered  with  a  pnlpy  grey  tenacious  slough.  This  is  best  removed  by  forciLlj 
rubbing  the  surface  with  a  piece  of  sponge  or  lint  soaked  in  a  solution  of  chioriu' 
of  zinc  (gr.  40  to  3J),  after  which  iodoform  must  be  applied.  The  applicatiu* 
of  nitric  acid  is  seldom  necessary.  If  the  state  of  the  parts  is  such  as  :• 
admit  of  it,  the  operation  of  circumcision  may  be  at  once  completed.  If  th^r.. 
be  much  sloughing  of  the  prepuce  it  is  better  to  delay  the  completion  of  tL: 
operation  till  the  sloughs  have  separated,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  foun^i 
unnecessary.  During  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  the  penis  should  U 
Avrappcd  in  lint  soaked  in  some  warm  antiseptic  solution,  as  boradc  acid  or  p  :> 
manganate  of  potash.  The  patient  should  sit  in  a  hot  hip-bath,  to  wh;  L 
some  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  (Coudy's  fluid)  may  be  added*  f> : 
half  an  hour  or  more  twice  a  day.  A  little  haemorrhage  need  cause  i: 
anxiety,  and  is  usually  early  arrested  by  dry  cotton  wool  and  pressure,  but  v' 
it  occur  to  an  alarming  extent,  the  patient  should  l)e  put  under  chloruf<*ni.. 
and  the  actual  cautery  freely  applied.  This  not  only  stops  the  bleeding,  \  \ 
arrests  the  progress  of  the  sloughing.  When  once  the  chancre  is  health  ilj 
granulating,  it  must  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  any  common  ulcer. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  Phagedsndo  Chaacre  depends  on  the  form  > 
assumes.  If  it  be  the  eroding  ulcer  without  slough,  iodoform  will  often  am-c 
it,  but  its  action  is  by  no  means  certain.  If  it  faUs  bichloride  of  merrurr 
(gr.  ij  to  3J),  diluted  if  it  is  too  painful,  is  often  of  great  senuoe.  Sh<».  • 
this  fail  the  strong  nitric  acid  may  be  applied,  after  which  it  may  be  diessud  wi:. 
a  dilute  nitric  acid  and  opium  lotion.  If  the  phagedaenic  process  be  spread.:  j 
rapidly  with  a  white  or  black  slough,  the  sore  must  be  treated  like  ho6]*.'  ■ 
gangrene.  The  slough  must  be  scraped  away,  and  fuming  nitric  acid»  or  :: 
bad  cases  the  actual  csiutery,  applied  freely,  after  which  iodoform  and  bor»v 
acid  fomentations,  or  lint  soaked  in  the  nitric  acid  and  opium  lotion  muj  l> 
used,  the  caustic  being  applied  again  whenever  there  is  any  tendency  :• 
extension  of  the  disease.  In  obstinate  cases  of  phagedsenic  chancre  Hebra  in 
Germany  and  Hutchinson  in  this  country  liave  recommended^that  theiwi^i:: 
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should  be  immei-sed  for  ten  hours  daily  in  a  bath  of  hot  water,  maintained 
constantly  at  a  temperature  of  98°  F.  The  bath  must  be  repeated  daily  till 
healing  is  distinctly  taking  place. 

Constitutioiial  Treatment. — The  Simple,  Soft*  or  Exooriated  sore  rc- 
<luiresnoconstitutionaltreatmentbeyond  attention  to  theordinaryrules  of  health. 

In  the  Sloughing  Chancre  it  frequently  happens  that  the  mischief  is 
entirely  due  to  local  causes,  such  as  the  accumulation  of  discharge  uiider  a 
long  foreskin.  In  these  cases  the  constitutional  disturbance,  which  may  be 
severe,  will  subside  as  soon  as  the  local  condition  is  relieved.  In  other  cases 
the  sloughing  is  due  partly  to  local  causes  and  partly  to  a  depressed  state  of 
health.  In  these  ammonia  and  bark,  good  nourishment  and  abundant  stimu- 
lants will  be  required.  Opium  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  pain  and  irritability, 
and  eventually  the  patient's  strength  may  be  supported  by  iron  and  quinine. 
In  a  sloughing  chancre  mercury  is  never  required. 

In  the  constitutional  treatment  of  Phagedanic  Chancre  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  patient  is  usually  in  a  debilitated  condition  before  the 
invasion  of  the  disease  ;  consequently  tonics,  such  as  bark  or  iron,  with  good 
food  and  stimulants,  are  frequently  required,  together  with  opiates  to  allay 
pain  and  procure  rest.  The  preparations  of  iron,  especially  the  ammonio- 
citrate  and  the  tartrate,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  sarsaparilla,  are 
especially  useful  in  these  cases.  It  has  before  been  stated  that  phagedenic 
ulceration  may  start  from  a  true  syphilitic  sore  or  occur  in  a  patient  suffering 
from  constitutional  syphilis.  Mercury  is,  however,  often  inadmissible,  and  if 
given  indiscriminately  may  do  much  harm  in  many  cases  by  further  debilitat- 
ing the  patient.  On  the  other  hand  some  sores  which  have  resisted  treatment 
for  a  long  time  may  rapidly  improve  if  mercury  be  carefully  administered  in 
small  doses.  Wallace  stated  that  its  beneficial  effects  were  most  marked  in 
those  cases  which  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  white  slough.  It  is 
liest  given  as  the  perchloride,  in  doses  of  -^  to  yV  ^^  ^  grain  with  tincture 
mid  decoction  of  cinchona.  It  is  in  these  cases  also  that  the  local  application 
of  i)erchloride,  in  the  strength  of  from  one  to  two  gmins  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
is  so  frequently  useful. 

CoxBKf'UTiVB  Syxptoms  OF  THE  LocAL  C0XTAG10U8  Ulcer. — Chancres 
lire  not  unfrequently  followed  by  a  series  of  affections  which  may  be  termed 
ronsfrutive,  depending  sb  they  do  upon  the  primary  disease,  but  being  local  in 
their  character,  and  presenting  no  evidence  of  constitutional  infection.  These 
consecutive  symptoms  are  three  in  number  :  viz..  Contraction  of  the  Cicatrix 
of  the  Chancre,  Bubo,  and  Warts. 

Contracted  Cicatrice*. — Most  excoriated  chancres  are  healed  without  any 
niarke<l  cicatrix  licing  left ;  but,  in  the  phagedaenic  and  the  sloughing 
<'h:i]ieres,  theit;  is  always  loss  of  sulistance,  often  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
cM)nHec|uently  a  depressed  scar.  If  the  ulceration  happens  to  have  involved 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  a  very  intractable  stricture  may  result,  which  may 
^iubKequently  necessitate  division  of  the  scar  for  ito  relief.  The  situations  of 
all  venereal  ulcers  should  be  watched  for  some  time,  however  readily  the  sore 
may  have  healed  ;  for  the  \irufl  of  syphilis  may  have  been  introduced  \\ith 
that  of  the  simple  chancre,  and  if  this  have  happened  induration  will  conmience 
at  the  iM>int  of  contagion,  when  the  time  of  incubation  or  inactivity  of  the 
\  irns  has  elapsed.  Thus  a  month  or  six  weeks  should  pass  away  after  the  sus- 
picious counectioD^  before  the  Surgeon  pronounces  the  patient  safe  from  syphilis. 

3  z  2 
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Bubo. — By  bubo  is  mejiut  aa  inflammatory  enlargement,  frequeutlj  u-tl- 
natingin  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  receive  the  lymph-str/j 
from  the  inoculated  surface.  A  bubo,  though  generally  produced  in  the  cr -ia 
by  absorption  of  irritating  matter  from  chancres  on  the  penis,  may  occur  vk- 
where ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  axilla,  in  cases  of  chancre  on  the  finger;  ii  :> 
submaxillary  region,  if  the  disease  occur  on  the  lip.  The  enlargemeni*  f 
the  inguinal  or  other  lymphatic  glands  that  occur  in  cases  of  venereal  chiL-r. 
may  be  either  simple  or  specific.  In  the  former  the  irritating  mateml  ik; 
be  derived  from  concomitant  inflammation  about  the  sore,  as  when  bdiaii:.> 
or  phimosis  is  present,  without  the  specific  virus  of  the  soft  chjmcre  rc^iJi: 
the  gland.  In  scrofulous  subjects  this  readily  takes  place.  lu  thtise  i^ss 
the  bubo  is  termed  sympaihetic^  and  the  affection  must  be  considered  as  ?jli!^ 
inflammation.  It  may  speedily  subside  without  the  formation  of  pes  i& 
should  suppuration  take  place  the  pus  possesses  no  specific  properties,  a:^ 
is  not  inocnlable.  It  constitutes  in  fact  a  simple  glandular  abscess  &: 
presents  nothing  in  any  way  peculiar.  Indeed,  in  a  veiy  large  proportiic  o 
cases  of  simple  chancre  there  is  some  slight  enlargement  and  tenderness  cif'i'' 
glands  above  Poupart's  ligament,  accompanied  by  some  d^ree  of  stiffntssari 
dragging  pain.  The  liability  to  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  ^x^ 
in  the  groin  is  greatly  increased  by  the  patient  walking  about  or  othtrri'^ 
exerting  himself.  But  I  do  not  think  that  causes  such  as  these  inflaeDcribr 
occurrence  of  the  other  and  more  troublesome  affection  of  the  \rmftX} 
glands,  namely  the  virulent  htibo^  which  appears  to  originate  from  den* 
absorption  of  the  specific  poison  of  the  chancre ;  so  that  we  may  o^iffi-^ 
with  Ricord  that  a  virulent  bubo  is,  properly  speaking,  a  chancre  </ 1 
lymphatic  gland,  differing  only  in  seat  from  that  which  is  situated  « 
the  surface  of  the  body.  Ricord  has  observed,  and  I  have  often  bi  * 
opportunity  of  testing  the  correctness  of  this  observation,  that  the  >< 
of  a  virulent  bubo  is  as  readily  inocnlable  as  that  of  an  ordimiTT  ch^LC^- 
This  kind  of  bubo,  then,  may  be  considered  as  a  specific  abeoess,  at  fiisr  iix :  * 
to  the  gland,  but  subsequently  infecting  the  surrounding  tissues.  Rio^  -'" 
pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  suppuration  takes  pLiee  round  the  alF<< 
gland  without  infection  of  the  tissues  with  the  specific  pus.  Thus  if  avin:.  t 
bubo  be  carefully  opened  a  cavity  is  sometimes  exposed  in  which  the  6^^  ■ 
can  be  seen  partially  separated  by  pus  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  h'^c^  *• 
tions  made  with  the  pus  surrounding  the  gland  may  fail,  but  if  the  m\fi ' 
be  carried  further  into  the  gland  itself  a  second  cavity  is  found  contaiii''. 
inocnlable  pus.  If  this  condition  be  met  with,  infection  may  be  prerenr^i 
scooping  the  gland  out  entire  without  opening  into  it.  When  once  a  iit 
has  become  wulently  infected,  it  is  probable  that  no  treatment  can  p^*^- 
sappnration. 

Usually  only  one  or  two  glands  suppurate,  although  several  maybe  enUT- 
and  very  commonly  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  groin  only,  thoosrh  '^*' 
iHay  be  affected,  more  particularly  if  the  chancre  be  situated  on  the  IraiinL 

In  the  early  stages  it  is  impossible  to  distingm'sh  a  sympathetii^  frc 
virulent  bubo.    The  glands  become  swollen  and  tender ;  at  first  they  a:* ' 
adOierent  to  the  skin,  and  their  form  and  outline  can  be  clearly  ivctv^-^ ' 
As  soon  as  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  tissue  outside  thecap^c^  "^ 
glands  become  lost  in  the  surrounding  inflammatory  exudation.  The  ^'  '  - 
is  at  first  brawny  and  hard,  but  it  soon  becomes  softer  and  bc^sy,  ^^^  •- 
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distinct  flactaation  becomes  perceptible.  The  skin,  at  first  red,  becomes 
dusky  and  purple,  and  if  the  case  be  left  to  nature,  it  is  frequently  extensively 
undermined  before  the  bubo  bursts.  If  the  bubo  be  simple,  the  cavity 
presents  nothing  differing  from  that  of  an  ordinary  abscess.  If  it  be  virulent 
its  walls  are  ragged,  sloughy-looking  and  unhealthy,  and  instead  of  healing 
the  sore  may  spread,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  chancre. 

Bubo  most  commonly  occurs  during  the  second  or  third  week  after  the  first 
a})pearance  of  the  chancre,  but  may  happen  at  an  earlier  or  at  a  later  period, 
even  after  the  chancre  itself  has  healed. 

A  rare  form  of  bubo  is  that  which  forms  within  the  abdomen  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  this  situation.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  variety,  and  may 
prove  fatal  by  rupture  into  the  peritoneum  and  consequent  peritonitis. 

Primary  Bubo. — The  Frcnch  Surgeons  have  described  a  form  of  bubo  that 
they  call  buhon  d'emblee  or prit7iarf/  bubo;  this  is  said  to  occur  from  the  direct 
absorption  of  the  specific  poison,  without  the  pre\'ious  formation  of  a  chancre. 

Only  one  case  apparently  of  this  kind  has  fallen  under  my  observation. 
Until  that  occurred,  I  doubted  its  existence ;  and  I  am  not  yet  fully  con- 
vinced that  this  suggested  mode  of  origin  is  the  true  one.  In  the  case 
referred  to,  a  young  man  applied  to  me  with  a  rather  large  abscess  in  the 
groin,  for  which  I  sent  him  into  the  Hospital.  On  being  questioned,  he 
denied  ever  having  had  any  venereal  disease,  though  he  admitted  having 
liad  intercourse  ^ith  a  woman  of  the  town.  On  examining  the  penis,  no 
chancre,  abrasion,  or  cicatrix  could  be  discerned.  The  abscess  was  opened, 
and  two  ounces  of  rather  bloody  and  very  thick  pus  were  let  out ;  no 
enlarged  glands  could  be  seen.  For  the  sake  of  experiment  the  pus  was 
inoculated  into  the  left  thigh,  and  two  distinct  and  well-marked  pustules 
were  j)roduced.  That  such  an  effect  can  be  obtained  by  matter  of  very 
irritating  character  without  any  venereal  origin,  is  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  several  Surgeons  who  have  succeeded  in  inoculating  matter  from 
itch  and  ecthymatous  pustules ;  hence  it  must  not  be  concluded  in  this 
case  that  the  bubo  was  consequent  on  the  direct  absorption  of  venereal  matter 
along  the  lymphatics.  In  fact,  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
l)ubo  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  frequently  happens  that  small  excoriated 
<'hancrc8  heal  in  a  few  days,  Ivfore  which  time,  however,  the  inguinal  glands 
have  bec4)me  irritated  and  enlarged ;  and,  as  the  enlai-gement  of  the  glands 
goes  on  after  tlie  healing  of  the  chancre,  a  bubo  mixj  be  formed  when  all  trace 
of  its  i)riraary  souixm3  has  entirely  disappeared. 

Crpppituj  Bubo, — In  some  cases  a  virulent  bulx),  as  has  been  well  shown  by 
Solly,  assumes  a  tendency  to  croej)  or  spread  over  the  neighlx)uring integument, 
extending  in  this  way  to  a  considerable  distance  down  the  thigh,  upon  the 
alKlonien,  or  over  the  ilium.  This  creeping  bubo  is  characterized  by  the  peculiar 
semi(;ircular  or  horse-shoe  shape  that  the  sore  assumes,  and  by  its  tendency  to 
cicatrize  by  one  margin,  whilst  it  slowly  extends  by  the  other ;  the  cicatrix 
always  being  thin,  blue,  and  weak,  closely  resembling  that  of  a  burn. 

After  a  bubo  has  distipi)cared,  a  good  deal  of  induration  may  be  left  in  the 
ghinds  of  the  gn)in,  jKirhaps  with  matting  together  of  the  surrounding  areolar 
tissue  ;  and  this  induration  may  contiime  for  vears,  or  even  for  the  remainder 
of  life. 

The  Trmiment  of  bubo  consists,  in  the  first  instance,  in  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  ;  and  should  pus  form,  in  letting  it  out. 
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The  Prevmtlve  TreaUrmit  of  bubo  is  of  considerable  moment.  It  cimsi^'i 
essentially  in  perfect  rest  of  the  part,  and  the  application  of  leeches  and  <c" 
cold  lead  lotions.  In  reference  to  the  application  of  leeches,  there  i^  - 
])ractical  point  of  considerable  importance  that  requires  attention — viz.,  tl  r 
the  leech-bites  may  become  infected  by  the  chancrous  pus,  and  thus  convtni.iI 
into  a  number  of  new  chancres.  This  accident  is  best  guarded  against  l-j 
covering  the  bites  with  collodion  and  plaster. 

If  there  be  much  pain,  and  if  the  skin  be  already  reddened,  hot  fomenr.- 
tions,  and  the  application  of  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  Extn.- : 
of  Belladonna  and  Glycerine,  will  oflfcr  the  best  chance  of  arresting  t  : 
progress  of  the  inflammation. 

If  the  bubo  be  indolent,  with  but  little  tendency  to  suppuration,  the  aj  •[•!:- 
cation  of  Misters  or  tincture  of  Iodine  may  be  of  service.  B.  Hill  states  thu* 
steady  pressure  by  means  of  a  pad  of  cotton-wool  and  an  elastic  bandage  ni:ty 
sometimes  produce  absorption.  The  application  of  lint  soaked  in  a  It-,  i 
lotion  containing  about  two  drachms  of  the  solution  of  the  subacetate  ui. ': 
one  ounce  of  spirit  to  half  a  pint  of  water  has  been  said  to  favour  resoluti'-n. 

If  notwithstanding  our  endeavours  to  prevent  suppuration,  matter  ft-nL 
within  or  around  the  gland,  as  evinced  by  the  swelling  becoming  soft,  U^jij. 
and  inflamed,  a  free  opening  should  be  made.  This  should,  as  a  nik\  ;^' 
parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  but  if  a  vertical  incision  would  lay  the  cavit; 
open  more  perfectly,  there  is  no  objection  to  adopting  it.  The  inci-ii  : 
should  be  made  early,  before  the  surromiding  skin  has  been  underroiucd  a;.  1 
thinned.  If  this  should  have  happened  it  may  be  necessary  to  destn»y  ::i 
thinned  skin  with  potassa  fusa,  or  to  cut  it  away  with  scissors,  before  bealinc 
will  take  place. 

After  the  bubo  has  been  opened  it  should  be  dressed  from  tlic  U^ttM-i^ 
either  with  salicylic  or  iodoform-wool  or  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  (1  in  !•  • 
or  terebene  and  oil  or  some  such  simple  application. 

If  the  cavity  presents  a  chancrous  appearance,  being  irregular  and  slouiT"}  - 
with  elevated  and  angry  red  edges,  it  should  be  treated  by  the  free  applican<  . 
of  iodoform  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  original  sore.  If  on  opening  tl:- 
bubo  a  gland  can  be  seen  projecting  into  the  cavity,  attached  only  by  orij^ 
side  to  the  wall  of  the  abscess,  this  is  best  scooped  out  either  with  the  thiurJ>- 
nail  or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  keep  up  the  snppurat.-.i. 
and  delay  healing. 

Sometimes,  even  after  the  bubo  has  been  opened,  the  pus  may  burrtm  " 
various  directions.  Such  cases  are  best  treated  by  laying  open  the  sinu>  > 
freely  to  the  very  end  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury. 

Zeissl  recommends  opening  the  bubo  by  means  of  a  number  of  sm.. . 
punctures  made  with  a  tenotomy  knife,  after  which  lint  soaked  in  lead  K'C;  j 
(Liquor  Plumb.  Subacetatis,  5  ss.,  Rectified  Spirit,  5  j,  water,  to  O  j\  r.«j 
be  kept  constantly  applied.  By  this  means,  he  says,  that  scarring  can  dti .. 
be  avoided. 

Should  sloughing  or  phagedienic  ulceration  commence  in  an  open  i-  *• . 
extensive  destruction  of  tissue  may  ensue,  and  even  fatal  hiemorrhagv  fh  • 
the  femoral  artery  has  been  known  to  occiu*.  The  sore  must  be  treat ^.-d  i  ^ 
t!ie  same  way  as  the  sloughing  or  phagedajnic  chancre. 

The  application  of  nitric  acid  is  occasionally  necessary.  If  then*  K'  a:  j 
signs  of  syphilis  the  cautious  administration  of  mercury  may  be  requinnL 
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'  was  not  understood.    This  would  scarcely  have 

«]v  known  by  personal  observation,  or  even 

^^'^  ^^^  '  ^  ^^  ^^  previously  existed  in  the  old 

^^  '^^>      '^  '^  ^^^°^  ^'^**'  ^®  ^^^  observe,  it  is 

^^/;  "^'''Vh  "'*".*    ^'■•.  imed  greater  intensity^  all  its 

5..  ^''^'K^^^  ;\>,  '  ^-      *  aid  fearful  manner,  presenting 

^*^%b  "'^4  '  'V        .       \  .luded  to,  but  which  have  often 

^    '^'A   "^  s      '      ^^      ^'  i  nstance,  in  those  severe  forms  that 

^/''^ftt ' '^'     ^*    '  'o  ^^®  Peninsular  war,  and,  according 

^'  /^'^iJi.'^'^'*    *'  ^  '  iring  Napoleon's  German  campaigns. 

'  'V/:   ^^''''\-  ^'^"  -^^^^  ^  communicable,  Ist,  by  the  direct 

'^;'   *^  '^♦>»    '  '^  *'^®  specific  virus  ;  and  2nd,  from  parents 


"^^jJ^^/^'j 


-^/sT^*  ""^^  discussing  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 

' '*V    ^\  '  ''*  secretions  of  a  syphilitic  subject  contain  the  virus, 

.  .^  "^  as  ways  in  which  the  vutis  may  be  communicated  from 

^  cher. 

^  ge  from  the  primary  sore,  whether  it  be  thick  and  purulent 

,  is  inoculable,  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  notice, 
piousness  of  the  discharges  from  secondary  syphilitic  sores  has 
emonstrated  by  numerous  experiments.    The  tliin  secretion  from 
ibercles  of  the  vagina,  anus,  and  mouth,  has  frequently  been  shown 
apable  of  causing  infection.  The  blood  itself,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
^een  inoculated  with  success.    Professor  Pellizzari,  of  Florence,  inoculated 
/oung  Surgeon,  Dr.  Bargioni,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1860,  with  blood 
^aken  from  the  vein  of  a  woman  suffering  from  syphilitic  eruptions.    The  site 
of  the  inocolation,  which  was  carefully  protected  by  a  watch-glass  cover,  re- 
mained quiet  for  twenty-five  days  ;  then  a  papule  developed,  which  in  forty- 
f«>ar  days  became  an  ulcer  with  hard  base.     On  the  sixty-fifth  day  after 
iotjculatfon,  a  roseola  broke  out  on  the  trunk. 

Some  uncertainty  still  exists  as  to  whether  the  natural  secretions  of  syphilitic 
pereons  are  contagious  of  themselves,  or  become  so  by  admixture  with  the 
i)I<)od  or  the  discharge  of  syphilitic  affections.  The  saliva,  the  milk,  and  the 
iemen  have  been  inoculat^  on  healthy  individuals  with  almost  invariably 
negative  results.  So  far,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  to  be  proved  beyond  a 
loabt  that  the  discharges  from  all  secondary  syphilitic  infections,  and  the 
)Io<>d  of  patients  suffering  from  acute  syphilis,  contain  the  specific  vims,  but 
here  is  no  definite  evidence  to  show  that  the  secretions  of  apparently  healthy 
fincons  sorfaces  or  glands  in  a  syphiUtic  subject  are  capable  of  transmitting 
he  disease. 
The  actual  inoculation  of  the  vims  may  take  place  in  many  ways.    There 

*  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  can  enter  the  system  through  an  unbroken 
pitheh'al  sur&ce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  readily  infects  any  surface  from 
lii(*h  the  epithelium  has  been  removed,  by  abrasion,  vesication,  or  ulceration, 
rounds  or  punctures  are  also  readily  inoculated. 

infection  naturally  takes  place  in  most  cases  during  coitus,  and  the  primary 
manifestation  is  usually  situated  in  those  parts  most  likely  to  suffer  from 
l)rasion  during  the  act.    Whether  the  vaginal  mucus  of  a  syphilitic  woman 

cajKible  of  conveying  the  poison,  if  she  be  not  at  the  same  time  suffering 

•  »m  primary  sores  or  mucous  tubercles,  is  uncertain. 
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The  second,  or  Primary  Stage,  includes  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic 
initial  manifestation,  the  indurated  sore,  accompanied  by  indolent  enlaigemeuL 
of  the  nearest  group  of  lymphatic  glands. 

The  third  includes  the  period  during  which  the  so-called  fflgtuiHlaij 
Symptonui  make  their  appearance.  These  consist  of  more  or  less  synunetrical 
eruptions  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  condy* 
lomata,  periostitis,  iritis,  loss  of  hair,  &c. 

The  fourth  stage,  or  Tertiarj  Sypliilis,  includes  the  more  remote  effects 
of  the  disease,  such  as  the  formation  of  gummata,  deep  unsymmetrical  ulcera- 
tion of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  and  various  deep-seated  visoeral  affn-* 
tions.  Only  a  compa:ratively  small  proportion  of  those  infected  suffer  from 
tertiary  symptoms. 

Between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  stages  an  interval  of  perfect  health  may 
intervene,  perhaps  interrupted  by  occasional  relapses  of  the  secondary  symp- 
toms.   During  the  intervals  of  health,  the  syphilis  is  said  to  be  **  latenty 

The  dnxa^n  of  thaae  Tarioiui  stages  is  uncertain.  According  tt» 
Berkeley  Hill,  the  period  of  incubation  in  thirty-seven  trustworthy  cases  of 
exj)erimental  inoculation  collected  from  various  sources,  varied  from  ten  to 
forty-six  days,  the  average  lacing  twenty-four.  The  most  common  peri<*i> 
were  twenty-five  and  twenty-eight  days.  The  duration  of  the  primary  syniy^- 
toms  depends  very  much  on  treatment,  but  it  seldom  extends  beyond  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  The  secondary  symptoms  conunence  from  two  to  three  months 
after  inoculation,  and  last  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year.  The  period  of  devek^ 
ment,and  the  duration  of  the  tertiaiy  symptoms,  are  too  indefinite^to  be  stati-d 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  Symptoms  classed  as  tertiary  may  appe:ir 
immediately  after  the  secondary  signs,  or  may  prove  fiital  after  many  years  K*i 
apparent  health. 

One  attack  of  syphilis  confers  upon  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  an  immvaity  f^.«r 
the  future  from  the  primary  or  secondaiy  forms  of  the  disease.  Second  attacks 
are,  however,  not  unknown,  but  they  are  not  more  irequent  than  in  small-jiox 
or  measles.  When  the  patient  has  the  misfortune  to  suffer  a  second  time,  tlu* 
symptoms  are  never  so  severe  as  in  the  first  attack. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  course  of  the  disease  as  above  described,  with  \xa 
periods  of  incubation,  and  of  invasion,  its  sequelte,  and  the  inminnity  it  confers 
from  a  second  attack,  Jonathan  Hutchinson  long  ago  pointed  out  its  anali^irj 
to  the  specific  fevers.  He  regarded  the  disease  as  a  specific  fever  of  a  very 
chronic  nature  and  irregular  course.  As  at  the  present  time  the  acute  spei^ific 
diseases  and  syphilis  are  equally  included  in  the  group  of  general  infectlTc 
processes,  Hutchinson's  views  may  be  said  to  be  generally  accepted. 

Origin  of  Syphilis. — It  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  thi< 
work  were  I  to  enter  into  the  very  curious  and  interesting  question  as  to  tl.c 
origin  ofsi/philis,  a  subject  that  admits  of  much  dispute,  and  which  has  Ut  :i 
keenly  argued.  After  an  attentive  examination  of  it,  I  think  there  can  Iv 
little  doubt  that  syphilis  was  either  introduced  into  Europe,  or  originati'd 
there  dc  novo,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  is  no  mention 
made  by  the  medical  writers,  historians,  or  poets  of  antiquity  of  any  contagious 
disease  arising  from  sexual  intercourse  affecting  the  genital  organs,  and  followt^d 
by  constitutional  symptoms.  The  disease,  when  it  first  attracted  pobho 
attention,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  looked  upon  as  a  pr^ 
viously  unknown  affection.     It  was  supposed  to  be  infec*tious  as  well  a* 
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contagioas,  and  its  treatment  was  not  understood.  This  would  scarcely  have 
?)eeii  the  case  had  it  been  previously  known  by  personal  observation,  or  even 
by  tradition,  to  those  then  living^.  If  it  had  previously  existed  in  the  old 
world  in  a  mild  or  modified  form,  different  from  what  we  now  observe,  it  is 
certain  that  about  this  time  it  suddenly  assumed  greater  intensity,  all  its 
symptoms  being  aggravated  in  a  remarkable  and  fearful  manner,  presenting 
characters  which  had  not  been  previously  alluded  to,  but  which  have  often 
been  reproduced  in  modern  times  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  those  severe  forms  that 
were  observed  in  the  British  armies  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and,  according 
to  liarrey,  among  the  French  troops  during  Napoleon's  (German  campaigns. 

Contagion  op  Syphilis. — Syphilis  is  communicable,  1st,  by  the  direct 
inoculation  of  any  fluid  containing  the  specific  virus  ;  and  2nd,  from  parents 
to  their  ofispring. 

1.  XHreot  Znoenlation. — In  discussing  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  first  what  fluids  or  secretions  of  a  syphilitic  subject  contain  the  \ams, 
and  secondly,  the  various  ways  in  which  the  vii*u8  may  be  communicated  from 
one  individual  to  another. 

That  the  discharge  from  the  primary  sore,  whether  it  be  thick  and  purulent 
IT  simply  serous,  is  inoculable,  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  notice. 

The  contagiousness  of  the  discharges  from  secondaiy  syphilitic  sores  has 
ilso  been  demonstrated  by  numerous  experiments.  The  thin  secretion  from 
uuc-ous  tubercles  of  the  vagina,  anus,  and  mouth,  has  frequently  been  shown 
*i  he  capable  of  causing  infection.  The  blood  itself,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
las  been  inoculated  with  success.  Professor  Pellizzari,  of  Florence,  inoculated 
I  young  Surgeon,  Dr.  Bargioni,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1860,  with  blood 
dken  from  the  vein  of  a  woman  suffering  from  syphilitic  eruptions.  The  site 
>f  the  inoculation,  which  was  carefully  protected  by  a  watch-glass  cover,  re- 
gained quiet  for  twenty-five  days  ;  then  a  papule  developed,  which  in  forty- 
^mr  days  became  an  ulcer  with  hard  base.  On  the  sixty-fifth  day  after 
Q««u]ation,  a  roseola  broke  out  on  the  trunk. 

Some  uncertainty  still  exists  as  to  whether  the  natural  secretions  of  syphilitic 
» rsons  are  contagious  of  themselves,  or  become  so  by  admixture  with  the 
lood  or  the  discharge  of  syphilitic  affections.  The  saliva,  the  milk,  and  the 
L-men  have  been  inoculated  on  healthy  individuals  with  almost  invariably 
egative  results.  So  far,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  to  be  proved  beyond  a 
oubt  that  the  discharges  from  all  secondary  syphilitic  infections,  and  the 
\<*<td  of  patients  suffering  from  acute  syphilis,  contain  the  specific  virus,  but 
lere  is  no  definite  evidence  to  show  that  the  secretions  of  apparently  healthy 
tucous  gorfaoes  or  glands  in  a  syphilitic  subject  are  capable  of  transmitting 
le  disease. 

Thit  actual  inoculation  of  the  virus  may  take  place  in  many  ways.    There 

n<\  reason  to  believe  that  it  can  enter  the  system  through  an  unbroken 

>ithelial  sur&ce.    On  the  other  hand,  it  i-eadily  infects  any  surface  from 

\\\v\\  the  epithelium  has  been  removed,  by  abrasion,  vesication,  or  ulceration. 

'onnds  or  punctures  are  also  readily  inoculated. 

Infection  naturally  takes  place  in  most  cases  dming  coitus,  and  the  primary 
anifestation  is  usually  situated  in  those  parts  most  likely  to  suffer  from 
^rasion  daring  the  act.  Whether  the  vaginal  mucus  of  a  syphilitic  woman 
cHfuible  of  conveying  the  poison,  if  she  be  not  at  the  same  time  suffering 
*m  primar}'  sores  or  mucous  tubercles,  is  uncertain. 
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The  next  most  common  source  of  infection  is  the  secretion  of  the  moatb. 
As  before  stated,  the  saliva  alone  has  not  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  on- 
veying  the  poison,  but  if  mingled  with  the  secretion  from  mncons  tuberck'*  ^  r 
the  discharges  from  secondaiy  ulcerations  of  the  tongue  or  tonsils,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly infectious.  The  disease  is  then  most  commonly  communicated  Itj 
kissing,  and  the  primary  sore  appears  on  the  lip  or  cheek.  Authentic  cav.^ 
are  also  on  record  in  which  the  infection  has  been  carried  by  drinking  vcsa 'n 
spoons,  or  pipes,  and  in  one  case  the  primary  sore  appeared  on  the  knackle  ia 
a  cut  received  whilst  striking  the  affected  person  in  the  mouth.  Infants 
suffering  from  inherited  syphilis  have  infected  their  wet-nurses,  the  primarj 
manifestation  appearing  at  the  nipple.  This  point  is  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance, inasmuch  as  actions  for  damages  have  been  brought  by  women  who  have 
stated  that  they  have  become  diseased  from  the  child  that  they  have  nm^:. 
There  are  so  many  cases  of  the  kind  recorded,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  sl- 
to  the  possibility  of  the  occuirence.  Hunter  and  Lawrence  related  cases  m 
which  an  infected  child  communicated  the  disease  to  several  nurses  in  sua»- 
sion ;  in  Hunter's  cases  three  wet-nurses  were  successively  infected,  two  of 
whom  gave  the  disease  again  to  their  own  children.  A  considerable  mas>  ••( 
evidence  upon  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  Rankimfs  Absiracij  vol.  iv.  Thtf 
disease  is  especially  apt  to  be  communicated  in  this  way,  if  the  nnrse  have 
any  crack  or  abrasion  upon  her  nipple,  and  the  infant  sores  on  the  moath. 
CoUes,  however,  who  had  great  experience  in  syphilis,  states  that  the  diseii^* 
may  be  communicated  to  the  nurse  from  an  infected  child  by  mere  contact, 
without  excoriation ;  but  when  we  consider  that  a  period  of  three  weeks  or  m"w 
may  intervene  between  inoculation  and  the  appearance  of  any  sign  of  the 
disease,  the  statement  must  be  accepted  with  considerable  caution. 

Whether  a  wet-nurse  can  infect  the  child  she  suckles  through  the  mcdinn 
of  the  milk  is  a  more  doubtful  question,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  finally  deter- 
mined. Ricord  and  many  others  of  equal  authority  believe  it  to  be  possible,  an  J 
my  own  opinion  is  that  syphilis  has  been  transmitted  in  this  way,  though  very 
rarely.  In  Ranking's  Abstract^  vol.  iv.,  a  number  of  cases  are  reconleil  in 
proof  of  its  occurrence. 

Primary  sores  on  the  finger  are  unfortunately  by  no  means  nncomroon 
amongst  Surgeons  and  accoucheurs,  w^ho  become  infected  whilst  dTennc 
syphilitic  sores  or  attending  diseased  women  in  labour.  Washerwomen  ar^ 
said  to  have  been  infected  in  the  hands  by  washing  linen  soiled  by  the  dis- 
charges from  venereal  sores. 

The  transmission  of  the  disease  by  vaccination  with  lymph  taken  fp'^m  a 
child  suffering  from  congenital  syphilis  was  until  comparatively  recently  dent-.i 
by  most  authorities.  It  has  now,  however,  been  placed  Ixjyond  a  doubt  that  the 
disease  can  be  thus  conmiunicated.  One  of  the  most  unquestionable  of  thf<* 
accidents  is  that  which  occurred  in  the  Sub-Apcnnine  valley  of  Rivaltain  Pit'J- 
mont,  in  18C1.  Dr.  Pacchiotti,  of  Turin,  who  was  employed  by  the  Italian 
government  to  report  on  the  attack,  has  published  an  account  of  it.  Tht* 
facts  are  shortly  these.  In  May,  1861,  an  apparently  healthy  child,  nam«^l 
Chiabrera,  was  vaccinated  at  Rival ta  with  lymph  sent  from  Acqui  for  t:. 
purpose.  Ten  days  after  this  vaccination — on  June  7th — forty-six  health; 
children  were  vaccinated  at  one  sitting  from  this  child.  Agtiin,  on  the  1:^- 
June,  seventeen  other  healthy  children  were  vaccinated  from  one  of  the  forty 
six.    Thirty-nine  of  the  first  series  of  forty-six,  and  seven  of  the  8eo»nd  N-r:-^ 
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of  seventeen,  received  syphilis  with  the  vaccine  disease,  making  a  total  of 
forty-six  out  of  sixty-three  children  simultaneously  inoculated  mth.  8yi)hili8 
in  a  mountain  village.  Some  months  elapsed  before  the  vaccination  was 
suspected  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  children's  bad  health.  By  the  7th 
October,  when  attention  was  drawn  to  this  spreaduig  disease,  six  of  the  forty- 
six  syphilized  children  had  died  without  receiving  any  treatment,  fourteen 
were  recovering,  and  three  were  in  a  precarious  condition.  Twenty-three  were 
dispersed  through  the  country,  and  their  condition  w*as  unknown  until  further 
researches  traced  them  out.  In  addition  to  the  children,  twenty  women 
suckling  them  were  inoculated  with  syphilis  from  the  children  ;  through  the 
mothers,  the  disease  had  reached  some  of  the  husbands  and  even  the  elder 
children  of  the  diflTerent  families.  The  history  of  this  outbreak  of  vaccino- 
syphilis  shows  that  the  disease  appears  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  those 
inoculated  with  the  lymph.  It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  this  by  sup- 
posing that  s}'])hilis  is  only  spread  when  blood  is  mixed  with  the  lymph,  and 
that  pure  lymph  will  not  spread  s}7)hilis  even  when  taken  from  a  syphilitic 
child.  The  evidence,  however,  at  the  present  time  is  not  sufficient  to  prove 
this  definitely,  but  it  is  enough  to  impress  upon  every  vaccinator  the  necessity 
of  not  only  carefully  examining  every  vaccinifer  for  syphilis,  but  also  of  obtain- 
ing the  lymph  free  from  contamination  with  blood,  even  when  taken  from  an 
apparently  healthy  child. 

Syphilis  has  been  transmitted  in  one  well  authenticated  case  (see  p.  2G2) 
by  skin  graftiny.  In  this  operation  the  grafts  are  cut  of  sufficient  thickness 
just  to  draw  blood,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the 
poison  may  Ije  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another. 

2.  Tnttsmijision  of  Sypliilis  from  Paront  to  O&pring. — The  mode  oi 
communication  of  syphilis  to  the  ovum,  or  to  the  foetus  in  ntero,  is  an  investi- 
gation that  has  much  occupied  the  attention  of  Surgeons,  and  is  of  consider- 
able practical  interest.  It  has  been  considered  probable,  that  the  poison 
may  be  communicated  to  the  embryo  in  at  least  four  ways ;  t'tj.,  1,  the 
father  may  have  a  constitutional  taint  of  which  he  has  been  imperfectly 
cured,  and,  without  communicating  any  syphilitic  disease  to  bis  wife,  may  be 
the  parent  of  an  offspring  that  exhibits  indications  of  being  infected  ;  or,  2, 
the  mother,  having  a  similar  constitutional  disease,  may  in  hke  manner  taint 
lier  own  offspring  ;  or,  3,  the  diseased  child  may  be  bom  of  parents,  both  of 
whom  are  constitutionally  infected ;  or,  4,  the  mother  may  become  pregnant 
with  a  healthy  embryo,  but,  afterwards,  contracting  sj-philis,  may  transmit  it 
to  her  offspring. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  disease  does  not  pass 
from  the  father  to  the  child  without  also  implicating  the  mother.  In  the  first 
place,  this  fiiculty  is  shared  by  no  other  contagious  disease.  No  father  can  give 
his  offspring  small-pox,  though  the  mother  frequently  communicates  that 
disease  to  her  foetus.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  well  known,  as  CoUes  of  Dublin 
long  ago  i)ointed  out,  that  a  congenitiilly  syphilitic  child  never  locally  infects 
its  mother,  tliough  it  will  transmit  its  disease  readily  to  a  wet-nurse,  whose 
1)reast  it  sucks  ;  this  apparent  exemption  of  the  mother  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  lieeu  already  infected.  Again,  the  symptoms  of  sy])hilis  are  often 
exceedingly  mild  in  women,  and  constantly  overlooked.  Hence,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  safer  to  conclude  that  the  father  infects  the  mother, 
and  that  she  transmits  her  disease  to  the  offspring. 
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Eicord,  however  states  that  a  mother,  pregnant  with  a  syphilitic  foetus,  the 
ofispring  of  a  father  labouring  under  constitutional  disease,  can  be  infected 
through  it  without  herself  having  had  primary  syphilis;  and  Jouathan 
Hutchinson  has  advanced  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  in  support  of 
this  doctrine,  which,  nevertheless,  fails  to  carry  conviction  to  my  jsiind  that 
such  communication  ever  takes  place. 

Duration  of  TranmniBsive  Power  in  the  Parents. — This  question  is 
one  of  great  importance  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  marriage  of  persons 
who  have  suffered  from  syphilis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  to 
transmit  the  disease  lasts  during  the  whole  time  that  the  secondaiy  manifesta-* 
tions  are  present.  There  is  equally  strong  evidence  for  believing  that  dnriii*: 
the  tertiary  stage  the  parent  does  not  infect  his  offspring.  I  know  instancsts 
of  men  who  had  contracted  syphilis  before  marriage,  and  had  been  imperfectly 
cured,  and  had  for  many  years  (ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty)  occasionally 
suffered  from  outbreaks  of  cutaneous  syphilides,  gummata,  and  other  varieties 
of  the  advanced  form  of  the  disease,  and  yet  have  been  the  parents  of  per- 
fectly healthy  children,  and  have  never  infected  their  wives.  Cases  haw, 
however,  been  recorded  in  which  the  wife  and  her  offspring  have  been  affected 
after  very  long  periods,  extending  even  to  ten  or  twelve  years,  even  when  no 
evident  signs  of  the  disease  were  present  in  the  parents ;  and,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  mamage  at  two  years  after  infection  has  frequently  been  followed  by 
the  production  of  healthy  children.  When,  therefore,  the  question  is  pnt  ^» 
the  Surgeon,  when  may  a  patient  marry  who  has  suffered  from  constitutional 
syphilis,  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  give  a  direct  and  immediate  answer. 
In  answering  the  difficult  question  that  is  thus  frequently  raised,  the  Soigeou 
must  be  very  cautions  ;  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  health  and  happiness^ 
of  a  woman  and  the  future  of  a  family  are  often  dependent  on  his  reply  ;  and 
that,  should  he  give  his  consent  to  the  union  and  evil  consequences  foUow,  thi^ 
whole  responsibility  will  be  thrown  upon  him.  It  may  be  generally  stated  in 
the  first  place,  that  if  any  of  the  local  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  deveiopizig 
themselves,  the  affected  person  should  not  marry,  whatever  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  As  a  general  rule,  even  if  all  local 
symptoms  have  disappeared,  it  is  advisable  not  to  marry  till  three  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  disease.  If,  however,  there  are  reasons  which  make 
it  difficult  to  delay  so  long,  the  Surgeon  may  ^xq  his  consent  to  the  patient's 
marrying  at  two  years  after  the  time  of  infection,  provided  he  have  shown  n«> 
distinct  symptoms  of  active  syphilis  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Mairi^e 
under  two  years  is  most  frequently  followed  by  the  production  of  diseased 
children,  and  should  never  be  consented  to  unless  the  attack  has  been  of  a 
very  slight  character  and  no  symptoms  have  been  observed  for  a  year. 

Progress  of  Acquired  Syphilis.  First  Stage.  Period  of  iMouSbmr 
tion. — The  effects  of  contagion  are  not  immediately  manifested.  Th» 
time  that  inten'enes  between  inocuLition  and  activity  of  the  poison  is  calle  I 
the  iivctibaiion  period.  It  may  be  occupied  in  three  ways.  If  the  vchitlt- 
containing  the  virus  be  of  a  non-irritating  character,  the  broken  surface  hesl$, 
and  all  trace  of  the  inoculation  disiippears  until  the  incubation  is  completed  : 
or,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  virus  is  often  pus  or  discharge  of  an  irritating  kind, 
it  may  cause  immediate  inflammation  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  Thi» 
irritation  subsides  in  a  short  time,  and  the  part  then  remains  quiet  until  xhc 
incubation  is  complete,  when  the  syphilitic  poison  betrays  its  presence  i»T 
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characteristic  phenomena.  An  experiment  of  Yidars  illustrates  this :  he 
inoculated  the  matter  of  a  pustular  syphilitic  eruption  on  the  arm  of  a  medical 
student,  which  produced  a  pustule  in  a  couple  of  days ;  this  healed  over  in 
about  a  fortnight,  and  the  experiment  was  supposed  to  have  failed  until  the 
thirty-fifth  day ;  action  then  recommenced  by  the  development  of  a  papule^ 
which  subsequently  ulcerated,  and  general  syphilis  followed  in  due  course.  If 
the  syphilitic  virus  be  carried  in  the  pus  of  a  local  contagious  chancre,  the  time 
of  incubation  is  often  occupied  by  the  course  of  a  chancre,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  healed  over  when  the  syphilitic  poison  begins  its  action.  This  series 
of  events,  first  a  suppurating  contagious  sore,  and  then  induration  forming  in 
the  base  of  the  sore,  or  in  its  scar  if  the  sore  have  already  healed,  is  perhaps 
almost  as  conmion  as  the  inoculation  of  syphilis  unaccompanied  by  immediate 
local  irritation ;  but  the  two  morbid  processes  have  no  connection  with  each 
other,  and  are  only  accidentally  co-existent. 

The  length  of  this  time  of  inactivity  varies  in  different  persons ;  it  is 

rommonly  twenty-five  days.    The  ishortest  known  period  before  the  poison 

1)egan  to  reveal  its  presence  has  been  ten  days,  and  the  longest  forty-six  days. 

The  most  important  question  with  regard  to  this  stage  of  the  disease  is,  how 

long  does  the  poison  remain  localized  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  before  entering 

the  circulation  ?    No  certain  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question,  but  it  is 

j)roliable  that  the  period  between  inoculation  and  general  infection  is  very 

short.     Berkeley  Hill  records  a  case  in  which  he  freely  destroyed  the  surface 

<  >f  the  wound  left  by  a  rupture  of  the  f rsenum  about  twelve  hours  after  infection, 

hut  in  spite  of  this  general  syphilis  followed.  Ricord,  who  at  one  time  believed 

that  destruction  of  the  seat  of  inoculation  within  five  days  would  prevent  the 

•rcneral  disease,  afterwards  completely  abandoned  this  view,  and  came  to  the 

oonciosion  that  destruction  of  the  seat  of  infection  is  useless.   Experiments  on 

the  inoculation  of  vaccine  lymph  on  the  human  subject,  and  the  virus  of 

^rlsndcrs  on  horses,  have  shown  that  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  local 

introduction  of  the  virus  and  its  entrance  into  the  circulation  is  very  short. 

\r\  glanders,  the  excision  of  the  seat  of  inoculation  one  minute  after  the  poison 

>vas  inserted,  failed  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  disease.    Those  cases, 

t  lierefore,  in  which  general  syphilis  is  reported  to  have  been  cured  by  excision 

of  the  primary  sore  cannot  be  accepted  without  further  evidence. 

flacond  Stage.  Appaanuioa  of  the  Initial  Iffaiiif— tatioii  or 
Priauury  8ore. — ^\Vhen  the  period  of  incubation  is  past,  a  peculiar  chronic  in- 
flanunatory  process  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  new  tissue  takes  place,  in 
the  8cat  of  inoculation  beneath  the  epithelium,  if  that  be  intact,  or  in  the 
ti.ssaes  forming  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  if  the  inoculation  has  been  immediately 
fipUowcA  by  the  formation  of  a  sore  consequent  upon  the  simultaneous  in- 
trodaction  of  the  poison  of  the  non-infecting  chancre  or  other  irritating 
matter.  Should  such  a  sore  have  healed,  the  new  growth  commences  in  the 
S4»r.  The  new  tissue  is  of  almost  cartilaginous  hardness.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination shows  it  to  be  formed  by  an  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  with 
Hmall  round  cells.  With  these  larger  cells  containing  a  single  nucleus  are 
foniid,  and  not  uncommonly  multinuclear  cells  of  considerable  size  are  met 
ivith.  These  differ  from  the  giant-cells  of  tubercle  in  being  smaller  and  more 
rc<^nlar  in  outline.  It  is  the  formation  of  this  growth  that  forms  one  of  the 
noat  cIiBtinctive  features  of  the  true  syphilitic  sore.  The  simple  chancre  is 
V>rnied  by  a  true  process  of  ulceration.  There  is  destruction  of  tissue  from  the 
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first,  and  sach  apparent  increase  as  there  may  be  results  merdj  from  in- 
flammatory exudation,  and  the  cells  infiltrating  the  tissues  are  apparently  &]] 
migrated  white  corpuscles,  and  show  no  signs  of  higher  development,  kthe 
initial  manifestation  of  syphilis,  in  addition  to  the  small  round  cells,  l&rgcf 
cells  evidently  undergoing  development  are  met  with.  In  the  simple  ebuKit 
there  is  from  the  first  evident  loss  of  substance ;  in  the  hard  sore  there  maybe 
distinct  increase  of  tissue  even  when  ulcei*ation  is  taking  place.  The  nti 
growth  in  the  initial  manifestation  of  syphilis  is  imperfoctly  vaBcalarizaL 
The  walls  of  the  small  arteries  and  veins  in  the  infected  tissue  are  somedios^ 
found  to  be  thickened,  and  the  lumen  obstructed  by  a  growth  from  the  en- 
dothelium. Consequently  the  indurated  tissue  tends  readily  to  d^eaenteaiid 
break  down. 

Clinically  the  initial  manifestation  assumes  two  formfi,  the  desqaamadac 
papule,  and  the  indurated  chancre. 

The  d— qnainatiiig  papnle  appears  at  the  point  of  inoculation  as  an  eleutiid 
hard  dark-red  or  oopper-colom*ed  spot  distinctly  elevated  above  the  sorfscc 
with  slight  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  covering  it.  At  first  it  is  vcr 
small,  but  may  gradually  extend  till  it  reaches  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  dense  and  hard,  its  edges  are  sharply  defined ;  it  is  practically  painks, 
causing  at  most  a  slight  itching.  It  occurs  most  frequently  where  it  is  iittls 
exposed  to  friction  or  to  the  irritation  of  accumulated  secretions.  If  irritttoi 
in  any  way  it  readily  ulcerates  and  then  becomes  an  indurated  chancre.  U 
fact  it  rarely  remains  as  a  papule  to  the  end.  From  its  painless  nature  it 
may  run  its  course  and  subside  without  attracting  the  attention  of  tl^ 
patient. 

The  Indurated  or  Kuntenan  Chancre  commences  as  a  papule,  or  t&iy 
begin  as  an  apparently  simple  sore  which  becomes  indurated  when  the  pen««l 
of  incubation  is  past.    It  assumes  two  forms  dependent  on  the  amoani  of  ti. 
surrounding  induration.    In  one  form  the  sore  is  superficial,  and  the  hardii». 
which  is  clearly  defined,  extends  but  little  beyond  it.    In  this  varietr.  thes^' 
is  the  most  prominent  feature,  and  the  induration  may  even  be  difficnli : 
detect,  sometimes  assuming  the  form  described  by  Ricord  as  ** parchmeni  i;- 
duration."    The  discharge,  if  the  sore  be  kept  clean  and  f i-ee  from  irritAiii'U.  .^ 
merely  serous,  and  under  the  microscope  shows  granular  debris  \nth  a  ft« 
epithehum  scales.    If  the  surface  be  irritated  by  dirt,  or  by  any  substance  Q:«'^' 
as  a  dressing,  it  rapidly  becomes  purulent.    The  extension  of  the  uk'emi"a  > 
slow  and  painless.    The  superficial  sore  forms  the  most  common  variety  of  it 
initial  manifestation.    It  occurs  usually  on  moist  sur&ces  as  the  gbnf 
inside  of  the  prepuce  in  the  male,  or  labia  in  the  female. 

The  second  form  of  indm*ated  sore  is  that  most  properly  described  as  i'- 
*' true  Huuterian  chancre."  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  ofindunt  ' 
extending  deeply  into  the  tissues.  It  is  considerably  elevated  above  tik-  ?^* 
rounding  parts,  and  the  surface  is  often  cup-shaped.  Grasped  between  J 
fingers  it  feels  almost  like  a  piece  of  cartilage,  the  limits  of  the  indos: : 
being  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  and  the  surrounding  tissues  fircc  fros  "' 
fiammation.  It  is  usually  painless,  and  its  surface  is  often  almost  tirr.  t:*' 
being  merely  a  very  slight  serous  discharge.  It  is  most  common  on  thf  £"' 
or  on  the  corona.  Every  modification  may  be  met  with  l)etwcen  the*  "^ 
forms  of  the  indurated  sore.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Surgeons  of  r* 
authority  that  induration  at  the  site  of  inoculation  may  occasionally  be  a?*" 
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It  is  certainly  in  some  rare  cases  bo  slight  that  it  is  detected  with  difficulty, 

hut  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  ever  wholly  wanting. 
As  soon  as  the  primary  sore  makes  its  appearance,  the  patient  acquires 

an  immunity  from  re-inoculation  of   the  poison,  the  discharge    from    an 

I'iKlurated  sore  not  being  inoculable  on  the  patient  himself  under  ordinary 
circumstances.      If,   however,   the    surfece    be    irritated    mechanically,  by 

tljc  application  of  irritating  dressings,  or  from  want  of  cleanliness  to 
£uch  an  extent  that  the  discharge  becomes  purulent,  it  will  then  as  a 
nile  become  auto-inoculable,  the  resulting  sore  resembling  a  soft  chancre 
in  appearance,  and  not  presenting  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  hard 
chancre.  The  non-inoculability  of  the  discharge  from  an  inflamed  hard  sore 
has  been  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  between  the  hard  and  soft  chancre,  but 
in  cases  in  which  doubt  existed  the  sore  would  probably  be  suppurating  from 
irritation,  and  consequently  an  error  might  easily  arise. 

Vumber. — The  primary  syphilitic  sore  is  almost  invariably  single.  This 
fact  is  readily  explained  by  its  non-inocnlability  on  the  patient  himself.  Arthur 
Cooper  states  that  of  103  cases  of  early  syphilis  admitted  into  the  Male  Lock 
Hospital,  in  91  there  was  only  one  initial  lesion,  7  bad  two  sores,  and  five  had 
more  than  two.  The  indurated  primary  ulcers  of  syphilis  are  most  frequent 
on  the  genitals^  but  not  so  exclusively  limited  to  those  parts  as  are  local 
venereal  sores,  because  syphilis  is  communicated  in  various  ways  besides  that 
of  sexual  intercourse.  They  may  appear  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Foumier 
fi»und  that,  of  472  cases  of  inoculation  in  men,  814  were  on  the  prepuce  and 
^^]ans  penis,  109  on  other  parts  of  the  male  organ,  12  only  on  the  mouth,  G  on 
tJie  hands  and  fingers,  and  a  few  on  the  eyelids,  tonsil,  and  navel. 

The  Urethral  Cluuiora  is  usually  situated  just  within  the  orifice  of  the 
c^anal,  and  may  be  seen  on  pressing  open  its  lips,  in  the  form  of  a  small  sore, 
which  occasionally  creeps  out  upon  the  glans.  Sometimes  it  is  more  deeply 
seated,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight ;  when  this  is  the  case,  a  discharge,  occasionally 
:in<red  with  blood,  appears  in  small  quantities  from  the  urethra  ;  at  a  little 
Ijstaiiee  up  the  canal  there  will  usually  be  felt,  on  grasping  the  organ  between 
he  fin^^ers,  a  circumscribed  indurated  spot,  which  is  somewhat  painful  on 
'»R.ssure  and  after  micturition.  It  is  the  presence  of  chancres  in  this  canal 
hut  fiirmerly  led  to  the  supposition  of  the  identity  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea, 
m  error  which  was  disproved  by  the  test  of  inoculation  ;  the  discharge  from 
inthnil  chancre  producing  the  typiciil  sore,  that  from  gonorrhoea  giving  no 
\  salt  when  introduced  into  the  skin.  The  existence  of  chancre  within  the 
ircthra  may  be  suspected  if  the  urethral  discharge  be  small  in  quantity, 
<roiis  in  character,  and  tinged  with  blood.  The  chanci*e  may  be  detected  by 
;'erting  the  edges  of  the  urethra,  or,  if  situated  too  high  up  the  canal  to  be 
een,  hj  being  felt  hard  and  nodulated  through  its  coats. 

In  some  cases  of  disgusting  depravity  chancres  are  met  with  at  the  margin 
f  the  muLXLM.    In  this  situation  they  present  nothing  peculiar. 

In  woiBMi  chancres  are  very  rare  on  the  vaginal  wall,  about  four  per  cent. 
**(•  said  to  occur  on  the  cervix  uteri,  and  the  remainder  on  the  external  organs 
f  ffeneration. 

labial  and  FaciAl  Ghftaores  arc  by  no  means  uncommon,  being  most 
n  quently  the  result  of  the  inoculation  of  some  small  crack  on  the  lip  or  ex- 
f»riation  of  the  skin  of  the  face  with  the  discharge  from  mucous  tubercles  in 
i.e   luouth  of  an  infected  i)erson.    Chancres  on  the  lip  may  possibly  result 
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also  from  drinking  or  using  a  spoon  after  a  syphilized  person,  or  smoking  :!:  • 
same  pipe.  These  chancres  are  often  very  deceptive,  the  raised  and  indur.it*/*! 
base  causing  them  closelj  to  resemble  epithelioma.  In  a  case  of  chancri'  ^f 
the  cheek  lately  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital,  the  sore  was  2$ 
laige  as  a  half-a-crown,  and  raised  abruptly  above  the  surrounding  skin  f  r 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  sore  was  but  slightly  indurated,  and  t!  • 
discharge  was  serous  and  bloody,  mixed  with  a  little  pus.  The  surfuoe  I.j-: 
a  great  tendency  to  become  covered  with  scab.  In  other  cases  the  indorati  l 
may  be  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  Hunterian  sore  on  the  penis.  T::  • 
diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  without  difficulty  by  attention  to  the  f  \. 
surface,  hard  base  and  persistent  character  of  the  sore,  and  by  the  invariii' ! 
presence  of  indolent  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  from  its  earlie?c 
appearance.  Later  on  the  appearance  of  skin-eruptions  will  make  the  natur- 
of  the  case  evident.  From  cancer  labial  chancre  can  usuallv  be  distinsruish*^ 
by  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  as  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  girls 
and  young  women  who  have  not  reached  the  age  for  cancer ;  indeed,  in  won>.L 
at  any  period  of  hfe  cancer  of  the  lip  is  extremely  rare.  Chancres  have  be^.n 
met  with  even  on  the  tongue. 

I  would  especially  caution  the  Surgeon  not  to  be  misled  in  his  diagnosis  hj 
the  modest  look  or  the  respectable  station  in  life  of  the  infected  woman.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  venereal  disease,  he  must  make  an  independent 
diagnosis  without  regard  to  social  considerations  or  to  the  statement-,  oftvn 
purposely  misleading,  made  by  the  patient. 

Syphilis  not  unfrequently  occurs  amongst  Surgeons  and  accoucheais  as  a 
consequence  of  inoculation  on  the  fingers,  during  the  dressing  of  a  venerea' 
sore,  or  the  delivery  of  a  diseased  woman  ;  and  is  occasionally  met  with  al^> 
among  non-professional  persons.  It  usually  appears  as  a  small  sore  bj  the  s:ae 
of  the  nail  and  under  its  matrix,  with  much  swelling,  redness,  and  pain  in  t.V- 
finger,  which  becomes  bulbous  :  pain  and  swelling  of  the  axillary  glands  s»h.»i 
follow.  If  the  nature  of  the  disease  be  not  recognized,  the  nlceration  i* .:: 
creep  round  the  tip  of  the  finger,  have  a  foul  and  sloughy  look,  with  exqui':.:- 
tenderness,  and,  resisting  all  ordinary  treatment,  may  be  set  down  as  ma!: tr- 
uant ;  on  which  supposition  amputation  of  the  finger  has  been  proposed  a:  »i 
practised.  I  have  seen  a:  least  four  cases  in  which  this  extreme  measore  :  :ji 
been  proposed,  but  in  which,  by  a  timely  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  ::.  • 
aflfection,  the  finger  was  saved. 

Vanations  in  the  Bore  as  the  result  of  Irritation. — As  the  resnlt  •  ' 
irritation,  the  normal  serous  discharge  of  a  hard  chancre  becomes  piini]<:.:. 
If  the  irritation  be  more  severe,  and  especially  if  inefficient  canstics,  as  nitni-  • 
of  silver,  have  been  applied,  the  surrounding  tissues  become  infiltrated  1.:  ! 
swollen  so  as  to  obscure  the  characteristic  sharply  defined  edge  of  the  indnn- 
tion.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  ontfl  tl  - 
inflammation  has  been  subdued  Ijy  proper  treatment. 

Hard  sores  rarely  if  ever  assume  a  sloughing  form.  Phagedaenic  nkx^Tat  •  \ 
is,  however,  not  uncommon  («*iV/«,  p.  1070). 

Prognosis  from  the  Appearance  of  the  Primary  Sore. — ^Eveir  pati:  *  * 
who  has  the  initial  manifestation  is  aheady  suffering  from  const  it  Qti-> 
syphilis,  and  nothing  can  prevent  his  suffering  from  secondary  STinp:^  1  «. 
These  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable,  or  so  severe  as  to'cndaa^  - 
life.    Much  induration  is  often  thought  to  precede  a  severe  coune  of  srphi:.*. 
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and  possibly  this  may  be  true ;  bub  the  most  severe  Bymptoms  have  also 
followed  small  saperficial  sores,  so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  any  conclusion 
from  the  appearance  of  the  initial  manifestation. 

Coonw  of  th«  Indurated  Sore. — If  unmodified  by  treatment  the  initial 
manifestation  tends  slowly  to  disappear,  the  surrounding  induration  melting 
away  and  the  sore  healing,  a  scar  being  left  behind,  which  is  more  or  less 
marked,  according  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  ulceration  that  has  accom-^ 
pauied  the  process.  The  simple  desquamating  papule  may  leave  no  recog- 
nizable scar.  The  length  of  time  which  may  elapse  before  spontaneous 
disappearance  of  the  induration  takes  place  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  under  two  months. 

Tttdolont  BnlargomoBt  of  the  Ljaplubtie  Olaads. — ^The  so-caDed 
mdoknt  bubo  is  the  next  change  to  follow  induration  at  the  seat  of  inocnlation. 
The  time  at  which  this  follows  the  appearance  of  the  initial  manifestation  is 
rariously  stated  at  from  seven  to  eleven  days.  Most  commonly  the  glands 
ore  found  already  enlarged  when  the  pati^it  first  presents  himself,  and  form 
an  important  element  in  the  diagnosis.  One  gland  enlarges  first  and  several 
follow  ;  the  glands  are  painless,  or  only  very  slightly  tender,  and  the  hardness 
is  such  that  they  are  often  described  as  feeling  like  bullets.  The  skin  over 
:hem  is  unaltered  in  appearance,  and  the  individual  glands  can  be  clearly 
iistinguiahed,  even  when  they  form  together  a  considerable  mass,  there  being 
10  doughy  swelling  about  them  as  in  the  acute  suppurating  bubo.  In  rare 
Ases,  if  the  sore  be  irritated  so  that  it  is  suppurating  fireely,  or  if  the  patient 
las  unwisely  taken  violent  exercise,  as  dancing,  riding,  and  the  like,  suppura- 
ion  may  take  place,  and  an  abscess  form  around  the  glands.  The  pus, 
lowever,  from  such  an  abscess  is  never  auto-inoculable  like  that  from  the 
imlent  bubo  following  a  soft  chancre.  If  the  point  of  contagion  be  situated 
tear  the  middle  line,  at  the  f raenum  for  instance,  the  glands  in  both  groins  are 
f ten  enlarged. 

XCOHDABT  AXD  TXBTIiUtT  OONBTZTXJTXONAXi  1IA2II7XBTATZON8  OV  B7FHZZJ8. 

In  describing  the  constitutional  manifestations  of  syphilis  it  will  be  most 
onvenient  to  give  first  an  outline  of  the  general  pathology  and  the  ordinary 
Durse  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment,  and  subsequently  to  consider  more  in 
utail  the  special  syphilitic  affections  of  the  various  textures  and  organs. 

Okxerai*  Patholoqt  and  Pbogrbss  of  Syphilis. — After  the  appearance 
^  the  initial  manifestation  there  is  usually  an  inter^'al  of  firom  five  to  seven 
eeks  before  any  farther  characteristic  i^mptoms  are  developed.  This  has 
^n  termed  **  the  period  of  second  incubation."  During  this  time  there  is  in 
est  cases  some  disturbance  of  health ;  the  patient  becomes  pale,  and  suffers 
r>m  malaise  or  a  general  sense  of  indisposition,  often  with  some  loss  of 
»h.  Neuralgic  pains  in  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  common 
irin^  this  stage.  Sometimes  there  is  distinct  but  slight  febrile  disturbance 
f^t  before  the  cutaneous  eruptions  make  their  appearance,  but  this  is  seldom 
fficicntly  marked  to  attract  attention. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  often  before  the  primary  sore  is  healed,  the 
uondary  manifestations  of  the  disease  make  their  appearance.    These  consist 

varions  superficial  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  usually 
[tearing   more  or  less  symmetrically.     In  the  skin  the  early  syphilitic 
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eraptiong  or  syphilides  present  the  following  gradations.  In  the  simpl^t 
form  there  is  hypersemia  of  the  papillas  in  localized  spots  with  some  retards 
tion  of  the  hlood-stream.  We  oonseqnently  get  a  red  patch  of  a  Bomewbt 
dnsky  oolour  not  perceptibly  elevated  above  the  surface.  On  pressing  on  tk 
discoloured  area  the  red  tint  disappears,  a  faint  brownish  or  copper-coloiire^ 
stain  is  left  behind.  This  is  presumably  due  to  staining  of  the  tissaeB  bj  the 
pigment  from  a  few  corpuscles  which  have  escaped  from  the  distended  vesek 
This  form  of  eruption  is  described  as  macular  syphilide,  syphilitic  roeedi. 
It  is  the  most  common  and  the  earliest  of  all  the  cutaneous  affectiom.  1: 
occurs  also  on  mucous  membranes,  and  is  usually  of  short  duration. 

If  the  hyperaemia  continues  for  a  longer  time,  the  papilbe  become  swoik 
and  an  increased  growth  of  epithelium  takes  place  on  their  surfiice.  Then  is 
thus  formed  a  red  patch,  shghtly  elevated  and  covered  with  a  branny  <^  ecily 
layer  of  desquamating  epithelium.  This  is  the  squamous  syphilide  or  sjphilitii 
psoriasis,  a  common  early  syphilitic  eruption.  If  the  eruption  oocnn  in  i 
moist  place,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus  or  on  a  mucous  membnst 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  papillss  is  usually  more  marked,  and  the  new  epitheHmc 
instead  of  forming  dry  scales  separates  early  or  forms  a  sodden  white  mason 
the  surface  of  the  patch.  Occasionally  the  papillary  aspect  of  the  grovth  k 
very  distinct.  This  is  the  mucous  tubercle  or  flat  condyloma,  and  when  vsr 
eruption  is  general  every  gradation  may  be  traced  between  it  and  the  sqnaman^ 
Byphihde,  according  to  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  part  in  which  the  piu4i 
is  situated. 

The  next  degree  of  the  process  is  the  syphilitic  papule  or  papular  sypiiili^- 
This  is  the  result  of  a  coagulable  inflammatory  exudation  into  the  pi^iDs  ^' 
the  skin.  It  forms  a  hard,  red,  elevated  patch,  usually  of  small  ^  vsi 
covered  by  a  bran-like  desquamation  of  the  epithelium.  It  merges  insensblj 
into  the  squamous  syphilide,  or,  if  in  a  moist  part,  into  the  mnooos  tubstk 

If  the  process  be  more  acute,  the  serum  from  the  exudation  tai^tb^ 
cuticle  and  a  vesicle  is  formed.  Vesicular  syphilide  is  a  rare  form  of  erspti*-! 
Should  it  be  still  more  acute,  migrating  corpuscles  penetrate  the  MalpAgbia: 
layer  of  the  epithelium,  and  mixing  with  the  scrum  in  the  vesicle,  oonvdx  i: 
into  a  pustule,  and  there  is  then  developed  the  pustular  syphilide.  ¥hea  tl^ 
pustules  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  syphilis,  they  dry  up  and  form  ecalci. 
beneath  which  no  ulceration  takes  place,  and  no  scars  are  left  whm  thrr  ir 
healed.  On  mucous  membranes,  from  the  thinness  and  softne^  of  tf- 
epithelium,  the  superficial  layer  is  very  early  cast  off,  and  diere  is  thus  font' 
the  small  superficial  ulcer  commonly  met  with  on  the  tongne  and  lip. 

All  the  early  syphilitic  eruptions  are  merely  modifications  of  one  padioLt' 
cal  process,  differing  in  degree  but  not  in  nature.  They  occur  in  all  psrs  ' 
the  body,  and  often  in  situations  which  are  not  affect^  by  simple  onfO^ -* 
of  the  same  character  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  squamous  syphilide  is  txBSB^ 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  flexure  of  joints.  11^' 
present  also  the  great  peculiarity  of  causing  little  or  no  itching  or  iirittf^ 
More  than  one  form  of  eruption  may  be  present  at  the  same  time,  and  k  u' 
again,  they  differ  from  simple  skin  diseases. 

With  the  skin-eruptions  there  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases  some  ^Ss&t'i  • 
the  throat.  With  the  roseola  of  the  skin  there  is  usually  some  redness  &' 
dryness  of  the  fauces,  as  if  a  similar  eruption  was  taking  place  t^Mtn  ^ 
Later  on  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  very  commonly  takes  place*    The  utac**- 
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as  a  rale,  symmetrical ;  they  have  sharply-cut  edges,  and  a  grey  floor,  and 
the  mucouB  membrane  round  is  reddened.  They  cause  singularly  little  pain 
ia  most  cases,  and  have  no  tendency  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  to  extend  far 
kyond  the  surfisuse  of  the  tonsil,  or  to  cause  extensive  destruction  of  the 
jnllars  of  the  fauces  or  soft  palate. 

The  remaining  symptoms,  belonging  to  the  secondaiy  stage  of  the  disease 
arc,  loss  of  hair,  pains  in  the  bones,  periostitis  without  any  tendency  to  termi- 
nate in  suppuration,  caries  or  necrosis,  and  inflammation  of  the  iris. 

The  most  constant  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  are  the  roseola  followed  by 
papular  and  squamous  syphilide,  with  ulceration  of  the  throat ;  mucous 
tubercles,  loss  of  hair,  and  periostitis  are  common  but  by  no  means 
?0D6tant ;  iritis  is,  fortunately,  met  with  only  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases 
\A  syphilis. 

During  the  time  the  eruptions  arc  making  their  appearance  chronic  enlarge- 
ment, with  induration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body,  is  not 
mcommon.    The  patient  is  usually  aneemic  and  thin,  but  not  necessarily  so. 

The  secondary  stage  may  end  in  two  months  or  extend  over  a  year.  When 
t  hag  come  to  an  end  the  patient  may  never  suffer  again  from  any  symptoms 
>f  the  disease,  or  he  may  pass  on  directly  to  the  development  of  those 
ymptoms  which  are  classed  as  tertiary.  In  typical  cases  an  interval  of  months 
T  years  may  intervene  between  the  tertiary  and  secondary  stage,  during 
rhich  occasional  relapses  of  the  secondary  symptoms  may  occur.  In.  other 
arics,  again,  the  tertiary  affections  may  appear  before  the  secondary  signs 
avc  subsided.  Thus  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
^condary  and  tertiary  syphilis. 

The  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  ulcers 
a  the  skin,  and  mucous  membranes,  usually  unsymmetrical,  and  having  a 
^ndency  to  spread  widely,  and  to  cause  considerable  destruction  of  tissue  ; 
Y  certain  chronic  degenerative  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  ;  by  chronic 
broid  induration  of  organs  and  tissues,  and  by  the  development  of  masses  of 
:'W  tissue  forming  definite  tumours  prone  to  early  degeneration — syphilitic 
immata  or  syphilomata. 

The  ulcers  on  the  shin  begin  in  various  ways.  First,  they  may  arise  in 
uch  the  same  way  as  the  secondary  eruptions.  A  localized  pateh  of  the 
in,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  liecomes  inflamed,  usually 
«ication  takes  place,  the  fluid  in  the  bleb  becomes  rapidly  purulent  and  then 
ies  np,  leaving  a  dry  adherent  scab  which  gradually  increases  in  thickness 
d  diameter.  If  this  be  removed,  a  circular  ulceration  of  the  cutis  is  found 
neath,  which  may  slowly  spread  with  the  formation  of  a  fresh  scab.  This 
m  of  emption,  known  as  rupia^  occurs  scattered  over  the  whole  body,  and 

this  resembles  a  secondary  eruption.  In  fact,  it  forms  an  intermediate 
k  lietween  secondary  and  tertiary  affections. 

Seixindly,  small  gnmraata  form  in  the  cutis  vera,  forming  flat  dusky-red  or 
>Iier-coloiired  elevations,  known  as  tubercular  syphilide,  or  syphilitic 
K^rcles.  These  soften  in  the  centre,  and  an  ulcer  forms  which  may  spread 
ivly. 

riiirdly,  a  gumma  may  form  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  which  softens, 
limes  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  opens  on  the  surface  by  ulceration,  leaving 
ei'p  excavated  cavity,  with  an  adherent  yellow  slough. 

vastly,  in  syphilitic  subjects,  a  simple  injury  to  the  skin  may  lead  to 
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ernptions  or  syphilides  present  the  following  gradations.  In  the  simpler: 
form  there  is  hypersemia  of  the  papillae  in  localized  spots  wi^  some  retank- 
tion  of  the  blood-stream.  We  consequently  get  a  red  patch  of  a  somewha: 
dusky  colour  not  perceptibly  elevated  above  the  surface.  On  pressing  on  th*.' 
discoloured  area  the  red  tint  disappears,  a  faint  brownish  or  copper-colooRd 
stain  is  left  behind.  This  is  presumably  due  to  staining  of  the  tissaes  by  tlir 
pigment  from  a  few  corpuscles  which  have  escaped  from  the  distended  veastk 
This  form  of  eruption  is  described  as  macular  syphilide,  syphilitic  roeeola. 
It  is  the  most  common  and  the  earliest  of  all  the  cutaneous  affections.  I: 
occurs  also  on  mucous  membranes,  and  is  usually  of  short  duration. 

If  the  hypersemia  continues  for  a  longer  time,  the  papilUe  become  swoUes 
and  an  increased  growth  of  epithelium  takes  place  on  their  snrfiuM2.  There  > 
thus  formed  a  red  patch,  sUghtly  elevated  and  covered  with  a  branny  or  acahr 
layer  of  desquamating  epithelium.  This  is  the  squamous  syphilide  or  syphilit  ^ 
psoriasis,  a  common  early  syphilitic  eruption.  If  the  eruption  occnia  in  a 
moist  place,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus  or  on  a  mucous  membrane, 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  papiUae  is  usually  more  marked,  and  the  new  epithelinn: 
instead  of  forming  dry  scales  separates  early  or  forms  a  sodden  white  mass  c^n 
the  surface  of  the  patch.  Occasionally  the  papillary  aspect  of  the  growth  ii 
very  distinct.  This  is  the  mucous  tubercle  or  flat  condyloma,  and  when  tho 
eruption  is  general  every  gradation  may  be  traced  between  it  and  the  aqnamoc^ 
syphilide,  according  to  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  part  in  which  the  patrb 
is  situated. 

The  next  degree  of  the  process  is  the  syphilitic  papule  or  papular  Byphih'de. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  coagulable  inflammatory  exudation  into  the  papillse  o: 
the  skin.  It  forms  a  hard,  red,  elevated  patch,  usually  of  small  size  an  i 
covered  by  a  bran^like  desquamation  of  the  epithelium.  It  merges  insensil*  j 
into  the  squamous  syphilide,  or,  if  in  a  moist  part,  into  the  mucous  tabexcle. 

If  the  process  be  more  acute,  the  serum  from  the  exudation  raises  tb-* 
cuticle  and  a  vesicle  is  formed.  Vesicular  syphilide  is  a  rare  form  of  crupti«*ii. 
Should  it  be  still  more  acute,  migrating  corpuscles  penetrate  the  Malpighiu. 
layer  of  the  epithelium,  and  mixing  with  the  serum  in  the  vesicle,  convert  i: 
into  a  pustule,  and  there  is  then  developed  the  pustular  syphilide.  When  thr 
pustules  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  syphilis,  they  dry  up  and  form  tcal«^ 
beneath  which  no  ulceration  takes  place,  and  no  scars  arc  left  when  ther  ar.- 
healed.  On  mucous  membranes,  from  the  thinness  and  softness  of  (:• 
epithelium,  the  superficial  layer  is  very  early  cast  off,  and  there  is  thna  foniHv 
the  small  superficial  ulcer  commonly  met  with  on  the  tongue  and  lip. 

All  the  early  syphilitic  eruptions  are  merely  modifications  of  one  pathdor- 
cal  process,  differing  in  degree  but  not  in  nature.  They  occur  in  all  parts  •^^ 
the  body,  and  often  in  situations  which  are  not  affectdL  by  simple  empti«lCl^ 
of  the  same  character  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  squamous  syphilide  is  oomm<«i 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  flexure  of  joints.  The j 
present  also  the  great  peculiarity  of  causing  little  or  no  itching  or  irritation. 
More  than  one  form  of  eruption  may  be  present  at  the  same  time,  and  in  tL> 
again,  they  differ  from  simple  skin  diseases. 

With  the  skin-eruptions  there  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases  some  affection  c ' 
the  throat.  With  the  roseola  of  the  skin  there  is  usually  some  redness  aihi 
dryness  of  the  fauces,  as  if  a  similar  eruption  was  taking  place  there  ais  . 
Later  on  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  very  commonly  takes  place.    The  nlcen 
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as  a  rale,  symmetrical ;  they  have  sharply-cut  edges,  and  a  grey  floor,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  round  is  reddened.  They  cause  singularly  little  pain 
in  most  cases,  and  have  no  tendency  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  to  extend  far 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  tonsil,  or  to  cause  extensive  destruction  of  the 
pillars  of  the  fauces  or  soft  palate. 

The  remaining  symptoms,  belonging  to  the  secondary  stage  of  the  disease 
are,  loss  of  hair,  pains  in  the  bones,  |ierio6titis  without  any  tendency  to  termi* 
nate  in  suppuration,  caries  or  necrosis,  and  inflammation  of  the  iris. 

The  most  constant  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  are  the  roseola  followed  by 
papular  and  squamous  syphilide,  with  ulceration  of  the  throat ;  mucona 
tubercles,  loss  of  hair,  and  periostitis  are  common  but  by  no  means 
constant ;  iritis  is,  fortunately,  met  with  only  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases 
of  syphilis. 

During  the  time  the  eruptions  are  making  their  appearance  chronic  enlaige- 
ment,  with  induration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body,  is  not 
nnoommoa     The  patient  is  usually  anaemic  and  thin,  but  not  necessarily  so. 

The  secondary  stage  may  end  in  two  months  or  extend  over  a  year.  When 
it  has  come  to  an  end  the  patient  may  never  suffer  again  from  any  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  or  he  may  pass  on  directly  to  the  development  of  those 
symptoms  which  are  classed  as  tertiary.  In  typical  cases  an  interval  of  months 
or  years  may  intervene  between  the  tertiary  and  secondary  stage,  during 
which  occasional  relapses  of  the  secondary  symptoms  may  occur.  In  other 
cases,  again,  the  tertiary  affections  may  appear  before  the  secondary  signs 
have  subsided.  Thus  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
secondaiy  and  tertiary  syphilis. 

The  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  ulcers 
on  the  skin,  and  mucous  membranes,  usually  unsymmetrical,  and  having  a 
tendency  to  spread  widely,  and  to  cause  considerable  destruction  of  tissue  ; 
by  certain  chronic  degenerative  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  ;  by  chronio 
fibroid  induration  of  organs  and  tissues,  and  by  the  development  of  masses  of 
new  tissue  forming  definite  tumours  prone  to  early  degeneration — syphilitic 
gummata  or  syphilomata. 

The  ulcer$  on  tlie  shin  begin  in  various  ways.  First,  they  may  arise  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  secondary  eruptions.  A  localized  patch  of  the 
Rkin,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  l)ecomes  inflamed,  usually 
vesication  takes  place,  the  fluid  in  the  bleb  becomes  rapidly  purulent  and  then 
dries  up,  leaving  a  dry  adherent  scab  which  gradually  increases  in  thickness 
and  diameter.  If  this  be  removed,  a  circular  ulceration  of  the  cutis  is  found 
beneath,  which  may  slowly  spread  with  the  formation  of  a  fresh  scab.  This 
form  of  eruption,  known  as  rnpia^  occurs  scattered  over  the  whole  body,  and 
iu  this  resembles  a  secondary  eruption.  In  fact,  it  forms  an  intermediate 
link  l)etwecn  secondary  and  tertiary  affections. 

Secondly,  small  gummata  form  in  the  cutis  vera,  forming  flat  dnsky-red  or 
copper-coloured  elevations,  known  as  tubercular  syphilide,  or  syphilitic 
tul)ercles.  These  soften  in  the  centre,  and  an  ulcer  forms  which  may  q>read 
slowly. 

Thirdly,  a  gumma  may  form  iu  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  which  softens, 

l>ecomes  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  opens  on  the  surface  by  ulceration,  leaving 

a  deep  excavated  cavity,  with  an  adherent  yellow  slough. 

Lastly,  in  syphilitic  subjects,  a  simple  injury  to  the  skin  may  lead  to 
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a  spreading  nicer.  This  form  is  most  common  on  the  leg.  All  tertl7 
ulcers  tend  to  spread  slowly,  often  extending  on  one  side  while  healing  on  ti. 
other.    Thej  thus  are  oflien  crescentic  or  serpiginous  in  form. 

The  clumges  observ&d  in  the  smaller  arteries  consist  of  a  gradnal  narroiKii: 
of  the  lumen  by  a  growth  apparently  originating  by  proliferation  of  the'  ei.- 
dothelium.  The  external  coat  is  also  thickened,  but  in  a  slighter  de^rr-.^ 
These  changes  have  been  observed  in  the  cerebral  and  renal  artaries  «:' 
medium  size,  and  in  the  smaller  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gommau. 
In  the  larger  arteries  no  distinctive  changes  are  met  with,  bat  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  aneurisms  of  the  larger  vcs^L' 
in  young  subjects  occur  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  oonstitauuLAi 
syphilis. 

Overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue  is  met  with  in  the  lung,  liver,  q>ii^*c 
testicle,  and  other  organs,  and  with  it  must  be  classed  the  diflhse  hypeftropv 
of  bone,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  consequence  of  syphilis.     An   oi^^ 
affected   in   this   way  is  tougher  and  harder  than  natural,  and  at  fr^t 
increased  in  bulk.    If  it  is  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule,  as  the  liver  «-: 
testicle,  this  is  thickened  and  opaque,  sometimes  uniformly,  sometimes  u 
patches.    When  the  organ  is  covered  by  a  serous  membrane  this  ako  dK>w^ 
signs  of  chronic  inflammation  ;  thus  a  syphilitic  lung  or  liver  always  ah<«^- 
firm  fibrous  adhesions  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  serous  men- 
brane.     A  testicle  is  almost  invariably  surrounded  by  a  hydrocele  oft^^i 
divided  into  separate  sacs  by  adhesions  between  the  visceral  and  paht^ 
layers  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.    In  a  later  stage  the  affected  organ  may  shrink 
and  become  puckered  on  the  surface.    A  section  shows,  in  the  early  sta^  t  f 
enlargement,  that  the  proper  structure  is  infiltrated  by  a  whitish  or  am- 
transparent  material  of  considerable  firmness  lying  in  the  natural  sitoati^'Ui 
of  the  connective  tissue  and  following  the  lines  of  the  vessels.    In  the  tei^ic  v 
the  septa  may  thus  be  increased  to  half  a  line  or  more  in  thickness.    In  :ir 
later  stages,  when  the  active  process  has  ceased,  dense  cicatricial  band^  « f 
fibrous  tissue  may  pass  through  the  organ  in  various  directions  leading  i* 
puckered  scars  on  the  surface.    The  process  is  painless,  and  the  pcrformario 
of  the  natural  function  of  the  organ  is  diminished  in  proportion  to   t..- 
destruction  of  its  proper  structure  by  the  pressure  of  the  new  growth. 

The  microscopic  appearances  presented  in  organs  thus  affected  are  th<«- 
of  chronic  interstitial  inflammation.  The  interstitial  connectire  tis.^^ . 
sometimes  throughout  the  affected  organ,  sometimes  in  bands  or  patct^.% 
is  found  to  be  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells,  about  the  sise  and  8hi;< 
of  white  blood  corpuscles.  Between  the  cells  is  a  delicate  stroma,  osoa.  ; 
finely  fibrillated.  Vessels  of  new  formation  are  abundantly  present  in  :L 
new  tissue.  The  growth  seems  to  commence  round  the  vessels  and  :• 
infiltrate  along  their  course.  At  a  later  stage  it  becomes  developed  in: 
dense  fibroid  tissue,  and  at  the  same  time  undergoes  considerable  contra  - 
tion,  and  this  may  lead  to  deformity  and  puckering  of  the  affected  <*r^ir . 
The  normal  structures  of  the  part  are  pressed  upon  by  the  growth,  and  m.:y 
degenerate  and  be  completely  absorbed  in  parts.  The  original  vessels  si;«  • 
the  changes  just  described,  and  are  frequently  obliterated. 

This  process  manifests  itself  in  bone  by  a  gradual  enlaigement  extendii . 
over  a  considerable  area,  and  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in  density  . 
the  structure  (sclerosis  of  bone)«    The  Haversian  canals  are  narrowed*  ani  z 
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the  induration  round  the  primary  sore  and  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  There 
is,  however,  one  essential  difference — the  discharges  from  softening  gnmmata 
arc,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  infective,  consequently  it  seems  probable  that  the 
specific  virus  of  syphilis  is  not  present  in  them.  It  has  therefore  been 
Ba;?gested  that  the  changes  in  the  vessels,  the  diffuse  overgrowth  of  interstitial 
tissae  of  organs,  and  the  formation  of  gummata,  are  not  the  direct  effect  of  the 
vims,  but  are  due  to  some  modification  of  the  mode  of  growth  and  nutrition 
of  the  tissues,  impressed  upon  them  by  the  poison  while  it  was  active  in  the 
system.  The  unsymmetrical  character  of  the  later  eruptions  would  indicate 
that  they  are  not  dependent  on  an  active  virus  circulating  in  the  blood-stream^ 
At  present  we  have  not  su£Scient  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  virus  of 
s^-philis,  or  of  its  mode  of  action,  to  render  these  speculations  of  any  real  valuov 

Prookosis. — The  severity  and  form  of  the  manifestations  which  follow  con- 
tagion are  very  various.  Diday  states  that  in  93  cases  treated  by  him  without 
specifics,  7  suffered  only  from  a  single  eruption  on  the  skin,  and  after  that 
showed  no  further  signs  of  the  disease  ;  in  58  the  disease  lasted  from  ten  to 
eleven  months,  with  eruption  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  occurring 
irregularly  with  repeated  relapses  ;  20  suffered  from  severe  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, periostitis,  iritis,  &c.,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  being  twenty 
months ;  and  in  4  only  did  the  disease  assume  a  grave  form  with  early  appear- 
ance of  tertiary  symptoms.  Berkeley  Hill  considers  that  these  statistics  form 
a  valuable  index  of  the  natnral  course  of  syphilis. 

The  Cirenmstaaoes  influencing  the  Progvem  of  the  disease  are  chiefly 
the  following : — 

Age, — Other  things  being  e(|nal»  the  disease  runs  the  mildest  course  in 
young  adnlts.  Infants  sufifer  more  severely,  and  after  middle  life  syphilis  is 
very  apt  to  prove  intractable.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  is  practically 
incurable  if  contracted  after  forty,  the  patient  being  constantly  troubled  by 
relapses  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

iS»-. — Females  are  apt  to  suffer  severely,  because,  from  the  more  concealed 
situation  of  the  primary  sore,  they  often  do  not  come  under  treatment  till  the 
secondary  symptoms  are  fully  developed.  Pregnancy  usually  aggravates  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

Personal  Habits  and  Surroundings  exert  a  considerable  inflnence  on  the 
course  of  syphilis.  The  disease  is  seen  in  its  worst  forms  amongst  those  who 
suffer  from  insufficient  food,  clothing  and  washings  and  are  addicted  to 
alcoholic  excesses.  In  a  young  adult  of  sound  constitution,  who  leads  a  healthy 
and  steady  life,  with  plenty  of  out^door  exercise,  syphilis  is  very  rarely 
followed  by  any  of  its  graver  consequences,  and  usually  ceases  to  give  rise  to 
any  symptoms  in  about  one  year. 

The  stats  of  the  patients  fiealth  also  determines  to  a  great  extent  the  kind 
of  attack  he  will  undergo.  In  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  subjects  the  disease 
usually  runs  a  severe  course,  and  tertiary  ulcerations  are  very  prone  to  occur. 
In  gouty  subjects  the  skin  eruptions  are  very  apt  to  relapse,  and  periostitis 
is  common,  Kheumatism  also  is  said  to  render  the  patient  prone  to  inflam- 
mations of  bones  and  iritis  during  the  progress  of  syphilis*  Disease  of  the 
kidneys  is  always  a  most  serious  complication. 

After  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  subsided,  they  may  again  be  called 
into  activity  by  any  cause  which  seriously  impairs  the  general  health.  It  is 
remarkable  for  how  long  a  time  the  syphilitic  poison  will  continue  dormant  in 
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tion  round  the  softened  mass.  The  pus  finaUj  reaches  the  surface^  atl 
the  tissue  of  the  giunma  is  cast  off  as  a  slough.  The  slough  is  tenaci^  .< 
and  slow  to  separate  even  after  the  pus  has  been  discharged.  It  has  Uri. 
very  aptly  compared  to  a  piece  of  wet  wash-leather.  In  this  it  dii!»r- 
entirely  from  caseated  tubercle,  which,  when  under  similar  circumstiina?. 
forms  a  gi-anular  mass  which  can  be  readily  scraped  away  with  a  shar* 
spoon.  In  the  liver,  testicle  and  brain  growth  may  cease,  and  the  sarrouT.^liii: 
zone  of  cell-infiltration,  instead  of  degenerating,  may  be  developed  in:*-  . 
fibrous  capsule,  which  may  enclose  the  caseated  mass  and  completely  en«'j< 
it.  In  this  condition  it  may  remain  permanently  without  causing  furiL.: 
mischief.    Calcification  occasionally  takes  place,  but  is  far  from  common. 

A  folly  developed  gunmia,  free  from  softening,  presents  to  the  naked  cje  ci 
section  the  following  appearances.  The  cut  surface  is  smooth,  of  a  pale  stn.*? 
yellow  colour,  of  tough  consistence,  and  on  scraping  yields  but  a  small  amon::: 
of  granular  debris,  sometimes^  scarcely  any.  Though  its  outline  is  tokr<i.  ;. 
well  defined,  it  can  always  be  seen  that  the  growth  is  not  circamscribed,  i :: 
is  surrounded  by  a  greyish  semi-transparent  or  opaque  zone  infiltrating  tl 
surrounding  tissues,  and  often  sending  processes  in  various  direct  ions  sIlj 
the  lines  of  the  vessels  for  some  distance.  The  organ  in  which  it  is  sitiiair. 
is,  in  many  cases,  the  seat  also  of  general  interstitial  fibroid  indoiation. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  a  gumma  resembles  tuhen 
in  being  a  new  growth  of  the  type  of  granulation-tissue,  prone  to  earlj  fa:  j 
degeneration,  followed  often  by  softening  and  elimination  by  suppuration.  I 
differs  from  tubercle  in  being  vascular  during  the  whole  sta^e  of  evolution,  a 
its  capability  of  being  absorbed  or  of  undergoing  a  development  in  part  in'  • 
fibrous  tissue,  in  the  toughness  of  its  tissue,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  char&^ 
teristic  tubercle  follicle  or  nodule,  with  its  giant-cell,  epitheli<:»id  c  i  % 
lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  reticulated  stroma. 

Clinically  in  those  parts  in  which  a  gumma  comes  under  the  observation  •  ' 
the  Surgeon,  it  forms  an  indolent  tumour  of  slow  growth,  often  accompar.:  . 
by  a  good  deal  of  aching  pain.      If  superficial  it  slowly  approaches  :' 
cutaneous  surface,  the  skin  becomes  adherent,  and  then  dudcy  red.      T  .- 
mass  softens  and  fluctuates  distinctly,  and  an  opening  forms  from  which  »>'.- 
thin  unhealthy  pus  escapes.    This  gradually  increases  in  size  by  ulceratiuu  'r 
many  cases,  till  the  .whole  reddened  skin  is  destroyed.    The  tissue  of  :: 
gumma  is  seen  as  an  adherent,  tough  slough,  like  a  piece  of  wet  wash-leatiK.\ 
which  slowly  separates  ;  the  cavity  becomes  lined  with  healthy  giunnlati* ;  -. 
and  heals  without  difficulty,  leaving  a  deep  cicatrix.    If  a  bone  be  afflit-^. 
a  carious  patch  is  left,  sometimes  complicated  by  the  presence  of  sequts.^ 
of  varying  size.    Small  gummata,  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inrlt  . . 
diameter,  may  form  in  the  cutis  vera,  and  afterwards  soften  and  ron  the  >.  \ 
course  as  deeper  and  larger  growth  of  the  same  kind.    In  this  situation  i^  • 
form  the  skin  disease  known  as  tubercular  syphilide.     Oommata  do  r 
necessarily  cause  any  enlargement  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic   gLii.-.N 
though  this  may  occur  when  softening  and  suppuration  are  taking  plaec 

Gummata  will  be  further  referred  to  with  the  organs  in  which  thej  urv  r. 
with. 

Gummata  have  been  occasionally  met  with  in  an  early  stage  of  svj»;.  . 
and  some  authorities  have  maintained  that  the  processes  concerned  in  ; 
formation  of  a  gumma  difler  in  no  essential  respect  from  these,  occurri-::  u 
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the  induration  round  the  primary  sore  and  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  There 
is,  however,  one  essential  difference — the  discharges  from  softening  gunmiata 
are,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  infective,  consequently  it  seems  prohable  that  the 
specific  vims  of  syphilis  is  not  present  in  them.  It  has  therefore  been 
suggested  that  the  changes  in  the  vessels,  the  diffuse  overgrowth  of  interstitial 
tissue  of  organs,  and  the  formation  of  gummata,  arc  not  the  direct  effect  of  the 
Tims,  but  are  due  to  some  modification  of  the  mode  of  growth  and  nutrition 
of  the  tissues,  impressed  upon  them  by  the  poison  while  it  was  active  in  the 
system.  The  unsymmetrical  character  of  the  later  eruptions  would  indicate 
that  they  are  not  dependent  on  an  active  virus  circulating  in  the  blood-stream; 
At  present  we  have  not  su£Scient  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  virus  of 
sj-philis,  or  of  its  mode  of  action,  to  render  these  speculations  of  any  real  valucv 
Prookosis. — ^The  severity  and  form  of  the  manifestations  which  follow  con- 
tagion are  very  various.  Diday  states  that  in  93  cases  treated  by  him  without 
specifics,  7  suffered  only  from  a  single  eruption  on  the  skin,  and  after  that 
showed  no  further  signs  of  the  disease  ;  in  58  the  disease  lasted  from  ten  to 
eleven  montlis,  with  eruption  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  occurring 
irregularly  with  repeated  relapses  ;  29  suffered  from  severe  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, periostitis,  iritis,  &c.,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  being  twenty 
months ;  and  in  4  only  did  the  disease  assume  a  grave  form  with  early  appear- 
ance of  tertiary  symptoms.  Berkeley  Hill  considers  that  these  statistics  form 
a  valuable  index  of  the  natural  course  of  syphilis. 

The  Circmngtancag  influancing  the  Progrewi  of  the  disease  are  chiefly 
the  following : — 

^^«.-— Other  things  being  equal,  the  disease  runs  the  mildest  coxu^  in 
young  adults.  In&nts  suffer  more  severely,  and  after  middle  life  syphilis  'V& 
very  apt  to  prove  intractable.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  is  practically 
incurable  if  contracted  after  forty,  the  patient  being  constantly  troubled  by 
relapses  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

iSex. — Females  are  apt  to  suffer  severely,  because,  from  the  more  concealed 
situation  of  the  primary  sore,  they  often  do  not  come  under  treatment  till  the 
secondary  symptoms  are  fully  developed.  Pregnancy  usually  aggravates  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

Personal  Habits  and  Surroufidings  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
course  of  syphilis.  The  disease  is  seen  in  its  worst  forms  amongst  those  who 
suffer  from  insufllcient  food,  clothing  and  washing,  and  are  addicted  to 
alcoholic  excesses.  In  a  young  adult  of  sound  constitution,  who  leads  a  healthy 
and  steady  life,  with  plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  syphilis  is  very  rarely 
followed  by  any  of  its  graver  consequences,  and  usually  ceases  to  give  rise  to 
any  symptoms  in  about  one  year. 

The  state  of  the  patients  /leaith  also  determines  to  a  great  extent  the  kind 
of  attack  he  will  undergo.  In  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  subjects  the  disease 
usually  runs  a  severe  course,  and  tertiary  ulcerations  are  very  prone  to  occur. 
In  gouty  subjects  the  skin  eruptions  are  very  apt  to  relapse,  and  periostitis 
is  common.  Rheumatism  also  is  said  to  render  the  patient  prone  to  inflam- 
mations of  bones  and  iritis  during  the  progress  of  syphilis.  Disease  of  the 
kidneys  is  always  a  most  serious  complication. 

After  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  subsided,  they  may  again  be  called 
into  activity  by  any  cause  which  seriously  impairs  the  general  health.  It  is 
remarkable  for  how  long  a  time  the  syphilitic  poison  will  continue  dormant  in 
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the  constitution  withoat  producing  any  local  manifestation  of  ita  exutence, 
until  thia  is  developed  under  the  influence  of  a  broken  state  of  health.  I  have 
had  under  my  care  an  extremely  severe  case  of  constitutional  syphilis,  in 
which  twelve  years  elapsed  after  the  occurrence  of  the  primary  disease,  diiiiii«: 
the  whole  of  which  time  no  secondary  affection  was  observed  until  the 
patient^s  health  gave  way  from  other  causes.  And  I  have  also  had  under  mj 
care  an  officer,  in  whom  a  very  severe  form  of  constitutional  syphilis  oocmred, 
for  the  first  tune,  after  salivation  for  hepatic  disease,  five  years  after  the 
primary  sore  had  been  contracted — ^no  constitutional  manifestation  haring 
attracted  the  patient's  notice  in  the  meanwhile.  Not  only  does  a  state  of  ill- 
health  hasten  the  occurrence  of  secondary  syphilis,  but  neglect  or  indifBsrenoe 
to  its  existence  may  keep  it  up  indefinitely. 

That  the  trealmmt  of  the  pnmartf  sore  exercises  considerable  influenoe,  can- 
not be  doubted.  The  severity  of  the  course  of  syphilis  is,  I  believe,  maUnaUy 
lessened  by  a  mercurial  course,  if  that  course  be  properly  conducted. 

The  question  as  to  there  being  any  connection  between  the  nature  ^  Uif 
primary  wre  and  the  character  of  the  consecutive  constitutional  affection  has 
been  much  discussed,  and  very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained.  The 
generally  received  opinion  at  the  present  time  is,  that  no  safe  oondusiiMis  as  to 
the  fixture  course  of  the  disease  can  be  drawn  from  the  appearanoe  iX  (he 
primary  sore.  Tertiary  symptoms  are,  in  f act^  frequently  met  with  in  patients 
who  have  not  a  trace  of  a  scar  lefl;  by  the  primary  sore,  and  sometimes  even 
in  those  in  whom  the  initial  manifestation  has  been  so  slight  as  to  escape 
notice. 

The  character  of  the  secondary  symptoms  seems  to  give  a  much  more  valoal^e 
indication  of  the  probable  course  of  the  disease.  A  ooihous  early  squamous  or 
papular  eruption  is  believed  to  indicate  a  quick  course,  terminating  at  an  eariy 
period.  Those  cases  in  which/the  skin  disease  persists  kmg  and  freqnmilJy 
relapses,  have  been  observed  to  suffer  but  rarely  from  visceral  affectiona.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fiact,  noted  by  Lancereaux,  Berkeley  Hill,  and  Wilks,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  suffer  from  visceral  syphilis  have  psssed  throogh 
a  very  mild  secondary  stage,  ofi;en  so  wanting  in  symptoms  as  to  be  mstrcelj 
recognizable.  This  fact  is  particularly  noticeable  in  tertiary  qfphiloma  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  from  these  htitB  that 
severe  tertiary  symptoms  must  necessarily  follow  a  mild  secondary  stage.  It 
is  only  when  the  tertiary  symptoms  appear  that  their  severity  may  be  said  to 
be  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  secondary.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  a  mild  secondary  stage,  when  it  occurs,  forms  the  end  of  the  disease. 
Berkeley  Hill  states,  that  marked  general  glandular  enlargement  is  a  bad  si^rn. 
being  usually  accompanied  by  anaemia  and  general  debility. 

Death  from  syphiUs,  directly,  during  its  secondary  stage  is  practicaOy  un- 
known. The  disease  kills  more  often  by  its  tertiary  manifestations,  such  as 
the  development  of  gummata  in  the  central  nervous  system  or  liver.  Gowen 
is  of  the  opinion  that  locomotor  ataxy  is  most  common  in  patients  who  hat^ 
suffered  from  constitutional  syphilis.  Many  aneurisms  are  beUevod  to  be  doe 
to  syphilitic  changes  in  the  vessels.  The  proportion  of  cases,  however,  in 
which  syphilis  even  indirectly  shortens  life  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  oonsidavd 
necessary  to  make  any  addition  to  the  premium  charged  for  life^insuranoe,  l«^ 
cause  a  patient  has  passed  through  an  attack  of  syphiUs,  unices  ac«ne  definiur 
tertiaiy  symptoms  are  present. 
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Duration  of  Vyvhilui. — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  when  Bvphilis  can 
be  eradicated  fromX^tem ;  and  indeed  it  iB  a  qnestion  whether  it  may  not 
impress  the  constitution  in  a  peculiar  way,  modifying  certain  processes  during 
the  rest  of  life,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case  in  other  specific  diseases,  such  as  cow- 
pox  or  scarlet-fever.  Certain  it  is  that,  if  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  it  may 
affect  the  system  for  an  indefinite  time,  declaring  its  existence  by  exciting  and 
modifying  various  local  inflammations  years  after  the  original  absorption  of 
the  poison.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  a  person  who  has  once  had  the  usual  course 
of  syphilis  and  has  recovered  from  this  malady,  cannot  have  it  a  second  time, 
though  he  contract  a  ftesh  chancre.  This  rule  is  from  time  to  time  proved  to 
be  generally  true  by  the  occasional  observations  of  undoubted  exoeptionSy 
where  repetition  of  the  disease  from  re-inoculation  of  the  virus  takes  place. 
But  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  occur  only  after  an  interval  of  some 
years  has  elapsed  between  the  two  attacks.  Hutchinson  has  related  a  very 
interesting  example  of  this  kind  in  a  medical  student,  who  also  suffered  from 
two  attacks  of  small-pox.  Daily  experience  shows  that  in  many  constitutions 
syphilis  cannot  be  eradicated,  and  that  in  most  others,  when  once  it  has  oc- 
curred, it  is  apt,  even  when  apparently  cured,  to  modify  certain  cutaneous  and 
other  affections  in  a  remarkable  manner,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years ;  showing 
clearly  that,  if  the  poison  no  longer  exist  in  the  system,  the  constitution  has 
received  a  peculiar  impress  from  it,  which  it  is  long  in  losing.  Sir  E.  Wilson 
attributes  many  of  the  ordinary  non-specific  cutaneous  diseases  to  the  latent 
influence  of  constitutional  syphOis. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  trMtntnt  of  tli«  prlmasj  stag«  of  the  disease  is  local 
and  constitutional. 

Aooal  Trtaliatnt,  which  is  as  a  rule  all  that  is  required  in  the  simple 
chancre,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the  true  syphilitic  sore,  the 
(Auses  of  the  local  manifestation  being  beyond  the  reach  of  any  direct  applica- 
tion. If  the  initial  manifestation  assumes  the  form  of  the  desquamating 
papule  every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  its  ulcerating  by  the  application 
of  some  simple  non-irritating  substanoe,  such  as  vaseline,  to  protect  it  from 
iritating  secretions  and  friction.  Attention  to  cleanliness  by  frequent  washing 
is  also  essential.  If  an  indnratod  sore  forms,  iodoform,  which  is  of  such  singular 
benefit  in  the  simple  chancre,  will  be  found  of  little  use.  Attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, the  avoidance  of  all  irritating  dressings,  and  the  application  of  a  piece  of 
lint  soaked  in  bbck  wash  will  be  found  in  most  cases  to  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
Caustics  are  never  required,  and  always  injurious.  It  has  been  recommended 
by  Ausspitz  and  others  to  excise  the  sore.  This  treatment  was  founded  on  the 
theory  that  the  virus  may  be  still  localized  at  the  scat  of  infection,  and  that 
by  removing  the  initial  manifestation  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  may 
be  arrested.  Experience  has  shown  tliat  it  docs  not  produce  the  desired  effect, 
a  fact  which  confirms  the  \iew  tliat  the  induration  of  the  sore  is  in  fiict  the 
first  sign  of  constitutional  affection. 

Should  the  sore  assume  a  phagcdssnic  form,  it  must  be  treated  as  already 
described  (p.  1074). 

The  OonstitiitloBal  Trtaiaisnt  of  primary  syphilis  need  not  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  secondary  stage,  as  the  same  remedies  that  favour  the  healing 
of  the  initial  manifestation  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  secondary 
affections.  The  constitutional  treatment  of  syphilis  has  undergone  various 
changes  according  to  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  day.    It  had  been  decided 
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by  the  Surgeons  of  the  last  and  carlj  part  of  this  century,  th»fc  iner*::rv 
acted  as  a  specific  against  the  6}3)hilitic  poison.  This  docrine  was  so  firm  7 
established,  that  Hunter,  and  many  of  the  great  Surgeons  of  his  sih  <•. 
looked  on  the  curability  of  a  sore  without  mercury  as  a  proof  that  it  was  ii< : 
syphilitic. 

About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  however,  it  was  found  by  oWx- 
vations  of  the  Army-Surgeons,  amongst  whom  Rose  took  a  principal  8l.:.r. 
in  the  inquiry,  that  the  different  forms  of  venereal  ulcer  (no  distinction  beiiv' 
then  drawn  between  the  local  non-infecting  sores  and  the  ulcers  which  result  .i 
irom  the  contagion  of  the  constitutional  disease)  were  curable  without  tb> 
necessity  of  administering  mercury,  or  indeed  of  having  recourse  to  aij 
specific  treatment  whatever.  These  observations,  which  appear  to  be  foundt.! 
on  what  was  witnessed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  during  the  Peninsular  War, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  an  important  modification  in  the  treatment  <>f 
venereal  sores ;  viz.,  the  non-mercurial  or  simph  plan,  as  it  is  termed  ;  a  m<«:.' 
of  practice  that  obtained  great  favour  and  was  extensively  tried.  On  tj. 
definite  separation  of  the  simple  non-infecting  chancre  from  the  trae  8y|>hiliL 
sore,  however,  a  reaction  took  place  in  the  minds  of  most  Surgeons,  ulI 
mercury  is  now  almost  invariably  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  ail 
is  administered  more  moderately  and  scientifically,  and  consequently  I:^  r: 
successfully,  than  before. 

The  arguments  in  the  favour  of  the  non-mercurial  plan  of  treatment  ar, 
briefly  these  :  that  by  this  system  of  treatment  the  constitution  of  the  patiea: 
is  saved  the  introduction  of  a  mineral  which  occasionally  acts  injurion^j. 
and  which,  as  the  disease  can  be  cured  without  it,  may  at  all  events  be  Iwkci 
upon  as  unnecessary  ;  that  secondary  affections  less  frequently  follow  this  pi  :i 
than  they  do  the  administration  of  mercury ;  and,  lastly,  that  those  distns&:n; 
cases  of  constitutional  syphilis  which  are  common  after  mercurial  courses,  a::l 
which  are  said  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  syphilitic  pu^  ^ 
with  the  mineral  in  the  system,  are  never  met  with  in  persons  who  have  qdJct- 
gone  the  simple  treatment.  These  arguments,  however,  on  cloqef  examinati  c 
and  further  experience,  have  been  proved  to  be  not  quite  so  conclusive  as  U' 
supporters  of  the  simple  treatment  appear  to  believe.  Before  the  simple  S": 
was  clearly  distinguished  from  the  initial  manifestation  of  syphilis  the  vs^r^ 
healing  of  the  chancre  and  the  absence  of  secondary  symptoms  after  it  «cr 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  non-mercurial  treatment  of  srphiliN 
Now  that  the  two  forms  of  sore  are  clearly  separated  from  each  other  this  f^*; 
has  of  course  no  bearing  on  the  question,  and  experience  has  undoubtedly  &h*>  :i 
that  although  the  true  indurated  sore  will  heal  in  time  without  the  admini^m- 
tion  of  mercury,  yet  the  process  of  cicatrization  is  slow  and  often  imperfo*"^ 
the  scar  readily  breaking  down  again  for  some  time  after  apparent  hetli':;: 
whereas  if  mercury  be  given  the  healing  is  rapid  and  permanent,  Thi^  -% 
however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  question.  It  is  a  most  serious  error  to  c* "- 
found  the  healing  of  ulcers  with  the  cure  of  syphilis.  The  cicatrization  <>f  &' 
ulcer  and  neutralization  of  the  virus  are  two  distinct  things  ;  and  the  t«?<t  ' 
the  relative  value  of  these  two  plans  of  treatment  must  depend  rather  o::  i 
influence  they  have  over  the  course  of  syphilis,  and  on  the  character  that  i: 
symptoms  assume  under  one  or  other  of  these  methods,  than  on  the  mere  skisn : . 
over  of  the  ulcer.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  that  secondary  symf^  '::* 
are  less  frequent  after  the  simple  than  after  the  mercurial  trcatmenL    In  :** "  - 
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since  the  separation  of  the  simple  cliancre  from  the  true  syphilitic  sore  the 
fiEu;t  has  become  clearly  recognized  that  no  mode  of  treatment  can  prevent  the 
appearance  of  secondary  symptoms ;  mercury  may  diminish  their  severity  or 
delay  their  appearance,  but  constitutional  syphilis  must  unavoidably  follow 
the  indurated  sore,  though  sometimes  the  symptoms  may  be  so  slight  as 
almost  to  escape  detection. 

I  have  seen  the  non-mercurial  plan  of  treatment  very  extensively  employed 
at  University  College  Hospital ;  indeed,  it  was  formerly  almost  invariably 
practised  there,  more  particularly  in  the  syphiUtic  cases  occurring  among 
the  out-patients  under  Morton,  who  strongly  advocated  it ;  and  I  have  bad 
repeated  occasion  to  observe  tiie  frequency  with  which  it  was  followed  by 
secondary  symptoms.    In  private  practice,  also,  I  have  had  considerable  op- 
portunities of  comparing  the  two  methods,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have 
seen  the  simple  treatment  more  fre(]uently  followed  by  well-marked  secondary 
symptoms  than  the  mercurial  plan  has  been  when  properly  and  judiciously 
employed.    The  supporters  of  the  non-mei*curial  treatment,  when  obliged  to 
admit  the  great  frequency  with  which  it  is  followed  by  secondary  symptoms, 
argue  that  these  are  less  severe  after  the  simple  than  after  the  meicurifd  plan; 
and  they  state  somewhat  dogmatically,  and  it  appears  to  me  without  any  evidence 
to  support  their  statement,  that  mercury  and  8}'philis  together  form  a  sort  of 
poisonous  compound  in  the  system,  which  produces  the  worst  and  most  destruc- 
tive forms  of  constitutional  syphilis.    I  deny  entirely  that  we  have  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  combination  as  that  which  is  supposed  to  bo 
produced  by  syphilis  and  mercury ;  no  evidence  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
has  ever  been  induced  in  support  of  the  formation  of  such  a  poison  in  the 
system.    It  is  doubtless  true  that,  after  an  ill-regulated  mercurial  course,  con- 
stitutional syphilis  of  a  very  severe  character  may  occasionally  appear ;  but  thia 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  owing  to  mercury  having  been  improperly  administered 
in  constitutions  that  will  not  bear  it,  and  in  which,  by  the  induction  of  a 
cachectic  and  depraved  condition  of  the  system,  it  favours  the  occurrence  of 
some  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  secondary  syphilis,  in  the  same  way  that  any 
other  lowering  plan  of  treatment,  or  simple  debility,  nught  occasion  them,  but 
without  the  exercise  of  any  specifically  injurious  influence.    Some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  constitutional  syphilis  that  I  have  seen,  occurred  in  patients  to  whom 
no  mercniy  had  been  wtminiate'red,  but  iu  whom  the  syphiUtic  virus  had  becu 
allowed  to  exercise  its  influence  unchecked,  save  by  the  so-called  simple  treat- 
ment I  have  seen  the  body  covered  by  immense  ecthymatous  crusts  and  sores 
in  one  case,  rupial  ulcers  with  destruction  of  the  nose  and  palate  in  another, 
the  worst  kind  of  syphilitic  cachexy  with  the  tuberculo-puatular  syphilide  in 
a  third,  and  extensive  disease  of  the  cranial  bones  and  the  clavicle  in  a  fourth  ; 
in  none  of  which  had  any  mercury  been  administered. 

But,  though  I  cannot  admit  tliat  the  supporters  of  the  simple  or  non-mer- 
curial treatment  of  syphilis  have  bronght  forward  any  proof  of  its  superiority 
over  the  mercurial  plan,  and  though  my  own  experience  has  taught  me  that 
secondary  symptoms  occur  after  it  with  no  less  severity  than  they  do  when 
mercnry  is  carefully  and  judiciously  administered,  yet  I  am  quite  ready  to 
allow  that  there  are  certain  conditions  of  syphilis  in  which  the  non-mercurial 
treatment  alone  is  admissible,  the  state  of  the  constitution  or  the  disease  being 
such  that  mercnry  cannot  l)e  given  in  any  form.  In  these  cases  such  a  treat- 
ment most  be  adopted,  in  accordance  with  ordinary  medical  principles,  as  will 
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tend  to  improve  the  general  condition.  It  is,  indeed,  especially  in  individoab 
of  an  nnheolthj  or  stromoos  habit  of  body,  or  in  those  who  are  saffering  from 
local  visceral  disease  of  some  kind,  especidly  Bright^s  disease,  or  whose  poven 
have  been  broken  by  habitaal  dissipation,  that  this  plan  of  treatment  shooU 
be  adopted.  So  also  in  those  who,  fix>m  the  natnre  of  their  occnpationfly  are  sab- 
jected  to  much  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  a  mercurial  course  cannot  be  properly 
or  safely  administered,  and  the  simple  treatment  is  most  advisable.  In  ill 
other  cases,  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  mercury  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered ;  and  this  opinion  appears  to  be  entertained  by  the  most  experieooed 
Surgeons  of  the  day  in  this  country  and  abroad 

The  first  question  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  mercury  in  syphilis 
has  reference  to  the  principle  on  which  this  remedy  is  administered.  WheUier 
mercury  exercises  a  specific  action  over  the  poison  of  syphilis  or  not,  has  been 
much  discussed,  and  is  difficult  of  proof.  I  certainly  think  that  it  does  act 
as  a  specific  in  syphilis,  but  that  this  action  is  much  influenoed  by  the 
condition  of  the  system,  the  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  mode  of  admin- 
istering  the  remedy ;  these  conditions  under  certain  circumstances  tending  to 
counteract  or  otherwise  to  interfere  with  its  operation.  That  mercuiy  is 
antagonistic  to  the  syphilitic  poison,  appears  evident  from  the  fiact  that  in 
some  instances  hard  sores  will  not  heal  unless  it  be  given  internally ;  frooi 
its  influence  in  speedily  curing  infantile  Cfyphilis  and  preventing  after-manifei- 
tations  in  the  system ;  and  from  the  fact  that,  when  properly  administered  in 
heaUht/  constitutions,  it  may  almost  to  a  certainty  be  expected  to  diasipate  the 
various  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis.  When  it  fails,  as  it  douUksi 
does  in  many  cases,  to  prevent  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  the  failure  mty 
usually  be  traced  either  to  want  of  care  in  the  administration  of  the  medicine, 
or  to  the  existence  of  an  impaired  state  of  the  patient's  health.  The  eoentiil 
practical  point  in  the  treatment  of  primary  syphilis  by  mercuiy  is  to  keep 
the  patient  under  a  prolonged  and  mild  course,  rather  than  a  Aort  ind 
active  one. 

Administration  of  Xeronry  in  Vypliilis. — ^In  discussing  this  question 
the  following  points  require  consideration.  1.  The  cases  in  which  mercuiy  w 
inadmissible.  2.  Cases  in  which  it  is  required.  3.  The  eflfects  of  mercon 
and  the  degree  to  which  its  use  should  be  pushed  in  treatment.  4.  Its  dkd 
in  different  stages  of  the  disease.  5.  The  time  during  which  its  use  shonld  be 
continued.  6.  The  mode  of  administration.  7.  The  general  management  of 
the  patient  during  the  time  he  is  taking  the  drug. 

1.  Cases  in  which  mercuri/  is  inadmissibh. — ^As  has  already  been  stated, 
mercury  cannot  be  safely  given  in  scrofulous  patients  or  in  those  suflerin? 
from  active  tubercular  disease.  It  is  especially  dangerous  in  all  forms  of 
Bright^s  disease,  so  that  it  is  well,  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  kidneys,  to  examine  the  urine  for  albumen  before  commencing  to 
give  the  drug.  It  is  not  well  borne  by  those  also  who  are  e3diansted  by 
habits  of  dissipation,  by  insufficient  food,  or  by  bad  hygienic  surronndinfTK. 
Lastly,  some  patients  are  peculiarly  intolerant  of  mercury,  apparently  frpm 
some  idiosyncrasy,  and  in  these  it  may  be  impossible  to  give  it  with  safety. 

2.  Cases  in  which  mercury  is  required, — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  syphilis  is  to  spontaneous  recovery  ;  this  has  been  clearly  pron*'! 
by  the  effects  of  the  non-mercurial  treatment.  In  yomig  and  healthy  adults 
the  great  majority  of  cases  would  probably  escape  any  serious  symptoms  if  left 
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irithont  treatment.  It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  mercary  shortens  the 
stages  and  lessens  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  that  if  caref  ally  administered 
cannot  do  any  harm.  The  administration  of  mercury  is  therefore  advisable  in 
every  case  of  syphilis  in  which  its  use  is  not  contra-indicated  by  one  of  the 
conditions  above  mentioned.  As  age  increases,  its  use  becomes  more  essential, 
for,  as  before  stated,  the  disease  becomes  more  obstinate  in  proportion  to  the 
€^  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  infection. 

d.  The  yeneral  effects  of  mercury^  and  the  decree  to  which  it  ehould  he  pushed 
in  treatment, — ^The  observations  of  Li^geois,  Hughes  Bennett,  and  Keyes, 
show  that  mercury  administered  to  a  healthy  subject  in  very  small  doses  acts 
as  a  tonic.    Under  its  influence  the  red  corpuscles  increase  in  number,  and  in 
animals  a  gain  in  weight  has  been  noted.    In  larger  doses  it  diminishes  the 
red  corpuscles.    In  syphilis,  in  which  the  red  corpuscles  are  diminished  in 
number,  it  causes  an  increase  if  administered  in  moderate  doses.    All  forms  of 
mercury  administered  by  the  mouth  tend  to  act  upon  the  bowels,  and  unless 
this  tendency  is  checked,  the  desired  alterative  effect  is  not  easily  produced. 
The  most  marked  sign  of  the  action  of  mercury  is  the  effect  upon  the  gums 
and  month.    The  first  sign  that  the  drug  is  affecting  the  constitution  is  the 
appearance  of  a  red  line  along  the  gums,  close  to  the  teeth  ;  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  slight  sense  of  tenderness  on  biting  any  hard  substance.    In  the 
present  day  the  administration  of  mercury  is  not  pushed  beyond  this  point, 
and  in  the  primary  stage  of  syphilis,  it  is  not  even  necessary  in  most  cases  to 
carry  it  so  fiur  before  its  good  effects  are  apparent  on  the  sore.    Should  the 
drug  be  pushed  further,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally,  the  swelling  in- 
creases ;  the  gums  become  soft  and  spongy,  and  overhang  the  teeth ;  the 
tongue  swells,  so  as  to  show  the  impression  of  the  teeth  along  its  sides,  and  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  thick  fur.    The  breath  becomes  offensive,  and  there 
is  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth.    This  con- 
dition of  ^*  mereurial  salivaUon  "  Was  in  former  times  regarded  as  the  proper 
effect  to  be  obtained  by  the  administration  f  the  drag.    In  the  inresent  day  it 
is  regarded  as  an  evil  to  be  carefully  avoided.    If  the  drug  be  pushed  still 
further,  the  teeth  may  be  loosened,  and  fall  out ;  the  gums  and  tongue  may 
become  ulcerated,  and  acute  inflammation  may  take  place  in  the  salivary 
(glands.     At  the  same  time  there  may  be  considerable  febrile  disturbance. 
The  effects  produced  by  mercury  vary  very  greatly  in  different  individuals,  a 
lose  which  would  salivate  one  patient  producing  no  effect  on  another.    In  the 
idministration  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  to  begin  with  a  small 
luantity,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  till  the  patients  dose  is  ascer- 
ained.     When  symptoms  of  salivation  set  in,  the  mercury  must  be  imme- 
liately  discontinued.    A  brisk  saline  purge  may  be  given,  and  the  mouth 
nnst  be  washed  with  a  strong  alum  or  chlorate  of  potash  gargle  (10  to  15  grs. 
o  the  ounce  of  water). 

In  the  treatment  of  syphilis  the  effect  npon  the  primary  sore  is  often  a 
seful  guide  in  the  administration  of  mercury.  If,  under  the  influence  of  a 
ertain  dose,  the  sore  rapidly  assumes  a  healthy  appearance  and  begins  to 
ea),  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  that  quantity  is  sufficient  to  act  bene* 
ciallj  on  the  patient,  and  it  may  be  adhered  to  during  the  whole  course,  even 
'  it  does  not  affect  the  gums,  unless  special  circumstances  require  an  increase. 
!i  fact,  it  is  better  in  all  cases  to  be  guided  rather  by  the  effect  on  the  disease 
lan  by  the  effect  on  the  gums.    Swollen  gums  show  that  the  limit  of  safety 
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has  been  reached  ;  if  the  symptoms  are  relieved  without  affecting  the  moatb, 
so  much  the  better.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  tolerance  of  the  drug  is 
acquired  by  ite  prolonged  administration. 

4.  The  effects  of  mercury  in  the  different  stages  ofsypMlis, — ^The  effect  of  the 
drug  on  the  primary  sore  is  almost  invariably  very  distinctly  marked,  and  mani- 
fests itself  usually  before  the  gums  are  affected.  The  hardness  round  the  sore 
becomes  less  intense  and  less  sharply  defined.  The  smooth  pale  snr&ce 
becomes  of  a  healthy  red  colour,  granulations  spring  up,  often  of  a  florid  tint, 
and  bleeding  readily ;  the  thin  serous  discharge,  characteristic  of  the  tTpxcal 
hard  sore,  is  replaced  by  pus,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  indu- 
rated chancre  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  healthy  granulating  sore.  As 
these  changes  take  place,  the  sore  usually  becomes  more  tender  and  painlol, 
and  the  patient  may  become  alarmed  at  what  to  him  seems  a  change  for  the 
worse.  The  induration  at  the  base  of  the  sore  is  not  usually  absorbed  for 
many  weeks  after  the  surface  has  been  covered  by  new  epithelium.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  softening  of  the  induration,  the  glands  in  the  groin 
become  smaller,  but  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  their  normal  size  and  Ci»n- 
sistence  till  long  after  the  sore  is  healed. 

The  influence  of  mercury  is  not,  in  all  cases,  so  unmistakeable  in  the  eecond- 
ary  stage  ;  but,  in  most  cases,  it  is  evident  enough.  The  rashes  fade  or  diminish 
in  abundance,  or  may  even  be  entirely  prevented,  and  the  sore  throat  sahades 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  push  the 
administration  till  the  gums  are  distinctly  affected  before  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced. In  the  tertiary  stage  its  effect  is  far  less  certain,  and  the  state  of  tin 
patient's  health  is  frequently  such  as  to  contra-indicate  its  administration. 
As  a  rule,  it  should  not  be  given  unless  other  means  have  failed,  when  it  will 
sometimes  be  found  to  produce  excellent  effects  if  carefully  administered. 

5.  The  time  during  which  mercury  should  he  continued, — ^The  administratiua 
of  mercury  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  recocr- 
nised,  and  be  steadily  continued  while  the  secondary  symptoms  are  making 
their  appearance.  Even  if  no  secondary  signs  appear,  it  is  better  to  oontinne 
the  administration  uninterruptedly  for  from  four  to  six  months,  after  which 
an  interval  may  be  allowed.  In  a  young  subject,  if  no  signs  of  the  disease  are 
present,  its  use  may  then  be  abandoned,  and  not  renewed  unless  some  fresh 
symptoms  appear.  In  older  patients  it  is  safer  to  continue  the  administratic^i 
of  mercury  for  a  year,  allo\ving  intervals  now  and  then  daring  the  treat- 
ment. The  patient  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  any  signs  of  depreaBi«4i 
frt)m  the  use  of  the  drug  become  apparent,  its  use  must  be  at  once  suspended. 
If  there  be  much  febrile  disturbance  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  thv 
secondary  symptoms,  it  is  advisable  in  some  cases  to  withhold  the  drug  for  h 

few  days. 

6.  Mode  of  administration, — Mercury  may  be  administered  in  four  wap : 
(a.)  by  the  mouth  ;  (h,)  by  inunction  ;  (c.)  by  subcutaneous  injection  ;  or 
{d.)  by  fumigation. 

la.)  By  the  mouth, — ^This,  being  the  most  convenient  method,  is  nsnallT 
adopted.  As  mercurial  preparations  are  mostly  purgative,  it  is  neoessuj,  in 
most  cases,  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  opium,  to  prevent  this  action.  In 
the  treatment  of  any  given  case,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  prepaiatitm 
has  least  tendency  to  purge  the  patient,  what  amount  of  opium  is  lequred 
just  to  neutralize  the  purgative  tendency  without  causing  constipatioo  or 
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headache,  and  what  dose  is  required  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  the 
disease.    All  these  points  can  be  ascertained  only  by  observation  of  the  parti* 
cular  case.  The  form  that  will  be  found  most  generally  useful  is  the  following  : 
^  grey  powder,  gr.  j. ;  Dover's  powder,  gr.  j.;  extract  of  gentian,  q.  s.  to  make 
a  pill.    The  patient  may  begin  with  three  pills  a  day  for  three  days ;  if  they 
give  rise  to  no  effects,  either  beneficial  or  the  reverse,  the  dose  may  be  in- 
creased to  four,  and  after  a  few  days  to  five,  if  necessary.    Six  are  very  raiely 
required.  If  the  pill  purges,  the  Dover's  powder  may  be  increased ;  if  it  consti- 
pates,  it  must  be  diminished.    A  few  variations  usually  succeed  in  hitting  the 
exact  proportions  and  dose  suited  to  the  case,  and  the  prescription  may  then 
rcmain  unchanged  for  weeks  or  even  months.    The  ordinary  blue  piH  is  of 
the  same  strength  as  the  grey  powder,  and  may  be  given  instead  of  it,  if 
preferred ;  but  it  is  slightly  more  apt  to  purge.    It  may  be  first  tried  alone, 
or  with  an  equal  quantity  of  extract  of  gentian,  in  grain  doses,  three,  four,  or 
five  times  a  day.    If  necessary,  powdered  opium  or  Dover^  powder  is  added. 
In  patients  very  insusceptible  to  the  drug,  as  much  as  ten  grains  a  day  of  blue 
})ill  can  sometimes  be  ti^en.    If  these  preparations  do  not  suit  the  patient, 
the  green  iodide  of  mercury,  in  doses  commencing  at  half  a  grain,  and 
penally  increased  to  a  grain,  three  times  a  day,  may  be  employed.   It  should 
be  made  into  a  pill  with  extract  of  gentian,  and,  if  necessary,  a  sixth  to  a  third 
of  a  grain  of  extract  of  opium  may  be  added.    The  only  objection  to  this 
prcparation  is  that  it  may  decompose  the  red  iodide  and  free  mercury  being 
formed,   it   then  acts  much  more  powerfully,  and  may  salivate*    The  per- 
chioiide  of  mercury,  or  the  bicyanide  may  sometimes  be  tried  if  the.  foregoing 
fail.    They  are  given  in  doses  of  from  -^  to  yV  0^  ^  gniin,  made  up  into  pills 
with  sugar  of  milk  and  varnished.    Calomel  is  never  to  be  recommended, 
licing  too  irritating.    Mercury  can  also  be  administered  in  a  mixture,  if  the 
pills  do  not  suit.    In  debilitated  constitutions,  and  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  the 
liseaae,  the  perchloride  in  doses  of  from  ^V  ^  i  ^^  ^  gC2L\a  may  be  given,  with 
jompoimd  tincture  and  infusion  or  decoction  of  cinchona.    To  this  are  some- 
fmea  advantageously  added  a  few  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  by  which 
:he  perchloride  is  converted  into  the  red  iodide  of  mercuiy,  which  is  held  in 
o/ution  by  the  excess  of  the  potassic  iodide.    Plummer's  pill,  in  five  grain 
loses,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  is  very  useful  in  the  syphilides. 

(bS)  Inunciim.^^ln  some  cases  the  bowels  are  so  irritable  that  the  adminis- 
mlion  of  mercury  by  the  mouth  invariably  purges  the  patient ;  in  these 
ircamstanoes  mercurial  inunction  may  be  conveniently  practised.  This  is 
lest  done  by  rubbing  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  of  the  ordinary  mercurial  ointment 
rj  to  the  inside  of  each  thigh  or  arm  or  in  the  axilla  before  going  to  bed* 
'he  akin  should  be  well  washed  before  the  mercury  is  rubbed  in.  After  the 
lunction  the  patient  should  put  on  flannel  clothes  next  his  skin  to  encourage 
A'euting,  and  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  should  take  a  hot  bath.  The 
lunction  must  be  repeated  daily  till  some  effect  is  produced,  and  it  is  best 
fit  to  mb  the  ointment  into  the  same  part  on  two  consecutive  days.  It 
lunt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  orifices  of  the  sweat-glands  and  hair-foilicles 
iC(}ine  filled  with  the  ointment ;  so  that,  should  salivation  commence,  it  is  not 
tfiy  at  once  to  arrest  the  absorption  of  the  mercury.  The  use  of  the  hot 
ttb  every  morning  diminishes  the  risk  of  the  absorption  of  an  undue 
tiount. 
(c.)  Subeutaneotta  kyecUon  of  mercury  has  been  employed  by  Lewin  and  other 
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Surgeons  on  the  Continent,  and  by  Walker  of  Peterborough  in  this  countrr. 
The  salt  nsed  is  the  perehloride,  of  which  about  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  !> 
.  injected  in  solution  in  30  minims  of  water.  Sigmund  of  Vienna,  who  urit-l 
this  remedy  in  two  hundred  cases,  used  a  solution  of  about  four  grains  i  > 
one  ounce  of  water  to  which  he  added  eighty  grains  of  common  salt.  He 
insists  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  rest  after  the  injection,  so  as  to  obviate 
the  occurrence  of  abscess  and  other  untoward  consequences  which  have  be^n 
observed  to  follow  it.  The  precise  value  of  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
mercury  in  syphilis  has,  it  seems,  yet  to  be  determined.  Sigmund  believes  i: 
to  be  most  useful  in  those  forms  of  the  disease  affecting  the  more  saperficiAl 
structures  and  the  osseous,  muscular,  and  fibrous  tissuea  Hill,  who  b» 
extensively  tried  this  mode  of  administration,  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
reserved  for  those  rare  cases  in  which  mercury  cannot  be  taken  in  the  m<^re 
ordinary  ways. 

{d.)  Mercurial  fnmigaiion. — In  some  cases  of   constitutional  syphilis  in 
which  the  patient  cannot  tolerate  this  drug  by  the  mouth,  mercury  mar 
conveniently  be  administered  by  fumigation.    Tl>is  plan  of  treatment,  which 
has  been  especially  recommended  by  Langston  Piarker  and  H.  Lee,  consists  of 
a  combination  of  vapour-bathing  and  of  mercurial  fumigation ;  and  these 
gentlemen  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  value  of  this  remedy  in  srphilfs, 
as  shortening  the  duration  of  ordinary  treatment,  and  permanently  enrin^  ch^ 
disease  without  the  constitution  of  the  patient  being  in  any  way  injured  hv 
its  employment.    The  baths  may  also  be  associated  with  appropriate  internal 
treatment.    Fumigation  is  thus  carried  out ;  the  patient  is  seated  naked  on  % 
wood-bottomed  chair  or  stool  and  is  covered  by  a  cloak  made  of  scene 
thick  woollen  material  reaching  to  the  floor  and  fastened  round  the  neck.    It 
is  fitted  with  a  cane  hoop  to  keep  it  from  touching  the  body.    A  lamp  r>^n- 
sisting  of  a  circular  trough  to  contain  about  one  ounce  of  water,  and  a 
central  plate  for  the  mercurial  preparation,  is  used  for  producing  the  vapnm-. 
The  water  must  be  made  to  boil  thoroughly  before  the  mercury  is  pot  on  tbj- 
plate.    It  is  then  immediately  put  under  the  chair,  and  thus  the  patient *« 
body  will  be  steamed  for  a  minute  or  two  before  the  mercury  be^ns  !•> 
volatilize.    The  best  form  of  apparatus  is  that  known  as  Lee*s  lamp,  bnt  ir 
the  absence  of  all  special  apparatus  fhmigation  can  very  easily  be  carried  out 
by  means  of  two  spirit-lamps  and  two  metal  vessels,  one  for  the  water  an  J 
one  for  the  mercury,  the  patient  being  covered  by  a  thick  blanket.    Varioos 
forms  of  mercury  have  been  used,  but  the  two  best  seem  to  be  the  bisnlphmvc 
as  recommended  by  Langston  Parker,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  dnchms  a: 
each  bath,  and  calomel,  which  has  been  extensively  used  by  Henry  Lee  in 
doses  of  firom  twenty  to  thirty  grains.    Whatever  form  of  apparatus  be  n»<L 
after  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  whole  of  the  mercury  will  have  be*:3 
volatilized,  the  patient  gets  into  bed  wearing  the  cloak  or  blanket.    He  mn? 
not  be  left  alone  during  the  bath,  as  he  may  become  faint.    If  peraptrmti^n 
does  not  begin  at  once  a  little  weak  hot  tea  may  be  given  to  encourage  it« 

7.  Omeral  managemmi  of  a  patient  durifig  a  course  (^mercury. — ^The  patten: 
should  be  made  to  understand  clearly  that  mercury  does  not  direotly  cure  t^ ' 
disease,  but  only  aids  the  system  in  overcoming  and  eliminating  the  poiion. 
Regular  hours,  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  abundant  simple  food,  an  1 
the  avoidance  of  alcoholic  or  other  excesses  are  of  equal  importance  in  t\<* 
management  of  a  case  of  syphilis  as  the  administration  of  mercoiy*    W...I  * 
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the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  mercury  the  skin  should  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  state  by  baths.  In  summer  there  is  no  objection  to  a  morning  cold 
bath,  but  in  winter  some  warm  water  should  be  added  to  prevent  a  chill.  The 
patient  should  wear  flannel  next  his  skin  both  in  summer  and  winter.  A 
chill  during  a  course  of  mercury  may  cause  a  violent  attack  of  diarrhoea, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  much  griping  pain  and  vomiting.  The  diet 
should  l3e  plain,  and  an}i.hing  likely  to  irritate  the  bowels,  as  excess  of  fresh 
fruit  or  made  dishes,  should  be  avoided.  Beer  is  usually  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  it  is  apt  to  cause  purging.  Claret  is  perhaps  the  best  alcoholic 
drink  that  can  be  taken.  All  these  things  must,  however,  be  left,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  the  patient.  Moderate 
exercise  is  of  the  greatest  value,  but  should  not  be  carried  to  the  extent 
of  fatigue. 

Other  Drags  used  in  the  Treatment  of  Bsrphilia- — In  the  primary 
and  early  secondary  stages  of  syphilis  no  drug  but  mercury  can  be  said  to 
exert  any  real  influence  on  the  disease  ;  but  in  the  later  secondary  and  tertiary 
stages  the  prejxiratmis  of  iodine  produce  effects  not  less  clearly  marked. 
Iodine  is  supposed  to  be  a  specific  in  a  minor  degree  to  mercury.  It  has  also 
been  proved  that  in  patients  who  have  undergone  a  course  of  mercurial 
treatment  iodine  liberates  the  mercury  which  may  have  become  stored  up  in 
the  body,  the  mercury  re-appearing  in  the  mine  and  other  secretions  on  the 
administration  of  the  drug.  Its  effects  are  not,  however,  due  to  this,  for  they 
are  well  marked  in  patients  who  have  never  taken  any  mercuiy  during  the 
early  stages.  The  preparations  of  iodine  are  most  useful  in  the  various 
forms  of  visceral  syphilis,  in  syphilitic  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  in 
treatment  of  gunmiata  wherever  they  may  be  situated.  Useful  as  iodide  of 
])otassium  is,  however,  I  do  not  believe  that  syphilis  can  be  eradicated  from 
the  system  by  its  means ;  indeed,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  case  pre- 
senting marked  tertiary  symptoms  which  has  been  permanently  relieved  with- 
out the  administration  of  mercuiy. 

Iodine  is  commonly  administered,  as  Iodide  of  Potassium,  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  twenty  or  even  thirty  grains.  It  is  often  conjoined  with  some  bitter 
infusion,  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  this  unless  the  patient  requires  a  tonic. 
A  most  convenient  mode  of  giving  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  following : 
Take  a  two-ounce  bottle,  put  into  it  one  ounce  of  the  iodide  and  fill  it  up 
with  water  ;  let  the  patient  take  eight  drops  of  the  solution  in  a  wineglass  of 
water  or  in  milk  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  by  two 
drops  every  two  or  three  days  till  he  finds  by  the  symptoms  of  iodism  that  he 
has  reached  his  limit.  An  intelligent  patient  will  soon  learn  to  regulate  his 
dose  without  the  necessity  of  amstantly  applying  to  the  Surgeon.  The 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  said  to  make  the 
iodide  more  active.  If  the  patient  is  anscmic  it  may  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  iodide  of  iron. 

Iodide  of  Amtnofiium  can  sometimes  be  taken  by  patients  who  cannot 
tolerate  the  potassic  iodide.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains  and 
upwards,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  added  to 
each  dose  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide. 

Iodide  of  Sodium  also  has  been  recommended  in  doses  of  five  grains  and 
npwards.    It  is  said  to  be  less  depressing  than  the  potassium  salt. 

In  whatever  way  iodine  is  administered  if  pushed  beyond  a  certain  point  it 
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gives  rise  to  toxic  symptoms  known  as  "  iodism.'*'*  The  amonnt  of  the  dni^^ 
required  to  produce  these  effects  varies  with  every  case.  The  sympt<»u? 
resemble  a  bad  cold  in  the  head  ;  there  are  redness  of  the  eyes,  mnninir  a: 
the  nose,  and  frontal  headache.  Every  patient  who  is  taking  the  iodides  mi-: 
be  warned  of  these  symptoms,  and  be  told  to  reduce  the  dose  immediately  tl.  v 
appear.  Prolonged  administration  of  iodides  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  t^<  ^ 
pustular  eruption  resembling  acne,  or  more  rarely  to  large  pusttdes  on  u: 
indurated  base,  which  dry  up,  lea\ing  a  scab  behind  them.  Pnri>ura  ;.:]  I 
albuminuria  have  also  been  attributed  to  its  influence. 

The  Sulphides  of  Calcium  and  Potassium  are  said  to  form  most  ui!<:\ 
adjuvants  to  mercury,  promoting  its  action  and  preventing  its  accuinulati"ii  h 
the  system.  How  much  real  value  they  possess  is  still  uncertain.  The  Aii-!a- 
Chapelle  treatment,  which  has  obtained  great  celebrity  for  the  cure  of  sTphiL", 
consists  of  the  administration  of  mercury  by  inunction,  combined  with  the  i:--- 
of  the  natural  hot  sulphur-waters,  both  for  bathing  and  drinking.  Tht-  i-...-: 
advantage  derived  in  most  cases  from  a  visit  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  arises  f^''^. 
the  fact  that  the  patient,  having  little  else  to  do  and  being  carefcdlj  L*ok-. 
after  by  the  physicians  and  the  rubbei-s,  and  regularly  dieted  in  his  h»^: ', 
cannot  neglect  the  treatment  as  he  is  too  apt  to  do  at  home.  It  is  for  r:  \ 
patients  who  are  not  taking  proper  care  of  themselves  that  a  visit  U>  the  Kn!  - 
is  to  be  recommended.    A  course  lasts  from  six  to  seven  weeks. 

Sarsaparilla  formerly  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  *  * 
syphilis,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  little  used.    It  may,  however,  lie  ::»v. 
in  the  late  secondary  or  tertiary  stage,  especially  if  the  patient  have  fallt^n  i.: 
a  cachectic  state,  having  lost  flesh,  colour,  appetite,  and  spirits.      In  :'  .- 
condition  of  the  system  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  in  doses  of  lift^^ii  -• 
twenty  minims,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  liquid  extract  of  sarsa|>aril..t  .l 
four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Cod'liver  Oil  is  often  of  great  use  when  there  has  been  considerate  l^■^^  ■•• 
flesh.  It  may  be  given  at  the  same  time  as  the  iodides  of  potsissium  -•• 
iron. 

Biitei*  Tonics  and  the  Preparaiimis  of  Iron  are  frequently  useful  in  :1  - 
tertiary  stage.  They  are  given  on  general  principles  after  or  in  the  in:'.r..u* 
of  specific  treatment. 

LOCAIi    BBOONSART    AND    TXBTZABT    ICAKITZSTATIONS    OW    BTPaXXalB. 

Local  Secondary  Affections. — We  shall  next  proceed  to  de«» •ril'o  :* 
character  and  treatment  of  the  different  local  forms  in  which  con^titnt:  :. 
syphilis  manifests  itself.    These  may  be  considered  as  they  affect  differ 
tissues  and  organs,  and  require  separate  examination,  according  to  the  j^  - 
that  is  influenced  by  them.    We  shall  consider  them  as  affecting  the  skin  ;  : 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  nose,  tongue,  palate,  and  larynx  ;  ih«  •  *  . 
bones,  testes,  muscles,  ^^scera,  and  nervous  system. 

1.  Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  Skin. — Syphilo>demiata  or  Syphii'S 
present  various  modifications  of  appearance,  corresponding  closely  t-.  v 
different  groups  of  simple  cutaneous  diseases  ;  thus  we  find  exantheim.!-  .- 
papular,  sciuamous,  vesicular,  pustular,  and  tubercular  syphilitic  affectio'.«  • : 
the  skin,  with  various  ulcers  and  growths.  These  differ  from  the  corrv^sjn  n«!> : 
simple  cutaneous  diseases,  in  their  redness  being  more  dusky  or  <»pp  rv,  • 
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leaiving  staius  of  a  brownish  01  purplish  hue,  and  in  their  j^iving  rise  to  no 
itching  or  other  painful  sensations.  The  general  pathology  of  these  affections 
has  been  already  described  (p.  1090). 

Besides  this,  syphilis  may  modify  materially  the  general  character  of  the 
cuticle,  causing  it  to  assume  a  yellow  or  earthy  tint,  and  to  be  rough  or 
powdery. 

Syphilitic  skin-diseases  aiTange  themselves  under  the  following  groups. 

Syphilitic  Roseola  consists  of  blotches  of  a  reddish-brown  or  coppery  tint, 
becoming  more  distinct  as  the  redness  declines  ;  they  vary  in  size  from  small 
circular  spots  to  large  and  diffused  patches,  and  are  usually  first  observed 
about  the  abdomen.  Syphilitic  roseola  is  the  most  constant,  and  the  earliest 
of  all  the  syphilitic  eruptions,  often  appearing  before  the  primary  sore  is 
healed.  It  usually  appears  about  seven  or  eight  weeks  after  infection,  and 
may  last  from  a  few  days  to  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  very  frequently 
accompanied  by  an  erythematous  redness  of  the  throat. 

The  Squamous  syphilide,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  syphilitic  psoriasis^  occurs 
in  small  })atches  of  an  irregular  shape,  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  sometimes 
assuming  a  coppery  tint,  covered  with  thin  filmy  scales.  In  many  instances 
the  lutches  are,  however,  quite  smooth,  so  as  to  have  a  glazed  and  almost 
shining  look.  They  are  usually  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  arms  and  thigh, 
often  on  the  scrotum  and  penis,  even  occurring  on  the  glans.  They  also 
fre(iuently  appear  on  the  palms  and  soles,  where  deep  fissures  and  cracks  are 
met  with.  In  moist  parts,  as  in  the  folds  of  the  groin  in  fat  people,  at  the 
margin  of  the  anus  or  between  the  toes,  they  become  more  elevated  and 
merge  gi-adually  into  the"  mucous  tubercle  "  or  flat  condyloma  to  be  described 
hereafter.  About  the  lips  the  squamous  sypliilide  gives  rise  to  deep  and 
troublesome  fissures.  It  differs  from  simple  psoriasis  in  its  showing  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  softer  and  moister  parts  of  the  skin,  whereas  the  simple  affection 
is  most  abundant  on  the  drier  parts,  as  on  the  back  of  the  elbow  or  the  front 
iA  the  knee.  The  scales  also  are  less  abundant.  Stjuamous  syphilide  forms 
the  most  common  eru|)tion,  after  the  roseola,  during  the  first  year  of  syphilis. 
It  is  often  associated  with  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  and  iritis  and  not  uncom- 
monly with  periostitis. 

Papular  Syphilide,  or  SijpfiilUic  lichen^  consists  of  small  hard  elevations,  at 
firht  red,  but  afterwards  becoming  dusky  or  brownish.  There  is  some  slight 
orawny  des<|uamation  on  the  surface.  They  are  most  common  on  the  forchesid 
and  shoulders,  and  last  a)  tout  three  weeks  before  fading. 

The  Vvskcular  syphilide  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  vesicles  vary  in 
Kize  froDi  a  pin*s  head  to  a  ])ea.  They  soon  dry,  and  when  the  sgales  so  formed 
Ki'parate  a  eopjtery  red  patch  is  left  beneath.  In  one  case  which  fell  under  my 
olihi-rvation,  the  rash  apjteared  in  the  form  of  clusters  of  small  pointed  vesicles, 
which  on  drying  left  grey  or  brownish  crusts  and  coppery  marks.  Many 
varieties  have  been  described  and  named  according  to  the  non-syphilitic  skin 
afTwtions  they  resemble,  as  eczematf)us,  herpetiform,  varioliform,  and  >Tiri- 
ciilifonn. 

Pustular  syphilides  occur  somewhat  rarely  in  the  early  sUiges,  but  are  more 

coiiiuion  later  on.     The  early  pustular  syphilide  comniL-iices  as  a  small  vesicle 

whi(^h  early  becomes  pustular.     It  soon  dries  into  a  crust,  which  falls  off, 

leaving  an  elevaU.»d  copjiery  spot  beneath.     It  is  merely  an  aggravation  of  the 

vesicular  eruption  and  leaves  no  ulceration  or  scar  behind  it.     Larger  pustules 
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gives  rise  to  toxic  symptoms  known  as  "  iodtsm. 
required  to  produce  these  effects  varies  with    ■ 
resemble  a  bad  cold  in  the  head  ;  there  are 
the  nose,  and  frontal  headache.     Every  pati^ 
be  warned  of  these  symptoms,  and  be  tolrl 
appear.    Prolonged  administration  of  i 
pustular  eruption  resembling  acne,  < 
indurated  base,  which  dry  up,  ler 
albuminuria  have  also  been  attri^ 

The  Sulphides  of  Cakium  -  j_ 
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.    »  spread  slowly.  This  disease  may  a| 
•  .^».a  on  the    extremities.     It  is  alwsj>  u: 
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..-CUT  aa  an  advanced  or  tertiary  sympt^o : 

-     icis  vera.     They  appear  as  hard,  hdx'Cl. 

-nTi  .>r  purplish   colour,   usually  anau^ed  in 
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_^  ^vpiiilitic  tubercle  forms  the  affection  bv^  i 

„/*te/<K  or,  as  they  have  been  called,  deq)8Tplul:** ' 

-.ai?.*  of  syphilis  as  hard  indolent  raasee  ir  r  n 

.ccumpanied  by   some  slight  aching  p«m  •-•* 

r  ^lae  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut.   They  are  of  c^«'v 

..  j:  uiherent  to  the  skin,  which  then  aaroiD«  i 
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nflten  80  as  to  cause  baldness — syphilitic 
"  in  patches.  The  baldness  is  not  per- 
!.('  Iiair  so  often  noticed  in  erysipelas  and 

:i.    During  the  early  stages  the  nails  fre- 

liar  in  growth.    A  more  serious  affection  is 

^ts  in  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  matrix, 

lider  the  nail ;  the  end  of  the  affected  digit  is 

id  intensely  tender,  the  nail  becomes  black,  more 

.1,  leaving  a  dirty  ulcerated  surface  exposed  beneath. 

.  affected. 

.   Uie  Toes  with  excessively  foul  discharge  and  much 

.  is  not  an  uncommon  condition  in  syphilis.    It  apparently 

jrmation  of  soft  flat  growths  of  the  same  character  as  the 

ics  at  the  anus,  the  ulceration  being  due  to  the  irritating  secre- 

the  toes  and  want  of  cleanliness.    It  is  easily  recognized,  for  \l 

.ca  as  a  rule  that  all  ulcerations  between  the  toes  are  due  either  to 

'1'  scabies.    The  ordinary  soft  com  discharges  no  pus. 

Treatment  of  StjphilUie  affections  of  the  Skin  must  be  conducted  in 

laiice  with  the  general  principles  already  laid  down.    All  the  symmetrical 

•tious  occurring  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  are  best  treated  by  the 

.linistration  of  mercury  according  to  the  rules  already  laid  down.    The 

k'rcalar  eruptions  and  the  squamous  ulcer,  when  occurring  afl^er  the  first 

ytar  can  often  be  relieved  by  iodide  of  potassium,  especially  if  the  patient  has 

i>tcn  treated  with  mercury  in  the  earlier  period.     Donovan's  solution  is  often 

of  the  greatest  possible  value,  the  disease  rapidly  disappearing  under  its  use. 

Ttie  same  plan  is  required  in  the  management  of  syphilitic  boils.    In  the 

pustulai*  forms,  syphilitic  rupia  and  ecthyma,  as  the  constitution  is  commonly 

shattered,  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment  is  required  in  the  first  instance ;  aft;er 

which  the  perehloride  of  mercury  with  tincture  and  decoction  of  cinchona,  or 

rk^oction  of  sarsaparilla  should  be  steadily  administered.    In  these  cases  also 

nuich  l)eDcfit  will  be  derived  from  mercurial  fumigation. 

In  moist  cases  no  local  treatment  is  required  for  the  squamous  or  papular 
-niptioDB,  but  should  they  occur  in  the  face  the  patient  is  often  anxious  to 
iia/iten  their  disappearance.  For  this  purpose  dilute  white  precipitate  oint- 
nent,  or  calomel  made  into  a  cream  with  olive-oil  and  lard,  may  be  applied. 
Marshall  recommends  the  application  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  oleate  of 
uercuiy  with  some  morphia  added.  In  all  ulcerating  Bijphilidee  iodoform^ 
if  her  applied  pure  or  made  into  an  ointment  with  vaseline,  will  be  found 
uost  useful.  In  deep  ulcerations  iodide  of  starch  ointment  often  produces  a 
r«MKl  eflfect.  If  these  fail,  yellow  wash  or  perehloride  of  mercury  in  tho 
rrengtb  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  diluted  with  water  if  it  cause  too  much 
».'iin,  will  often  arrest  the  spread  of  the  ulceration  and  hasten  its  healing.  If 
uchiug  else  succeeds  it  may  be  necessary  to  cauterize  the  surface  with  fumin<r 
litric  acid  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  In  syphilitic  alo])eda  the  internal 
rlrninistration  of  mercury  has  most  influence  in  aiTcsting  the  loss  of  hair  ;  at 
|j«;  same  time  a  stimulating  lotion  may  be  applied.  B.  Ilill  recommends  the 
•Ihiwiiijc  9>*  "• — Tinct  Cantharides,  Solution  of  Ammonia,  aa  Jss.;  Spirit  of 
luseiiiary,  Ji ;  Glycerine,  '^ss.  ;  Rose  water  to  J^uij.  In  sifphililic  onychitf 
ic  nail  should  be  removed  and  iodoform  apphed.     Black  wash  or  yellow  wasli 
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fonniuf^  slowly  with  a  dusky-red  or  coppery  areola  are  mefc  with  in  cach^  ' 
subjects,  forming  the  eruption  known  as  syphilitic  ecthyma.  The  pustule?  a-y. 
leaving  a  dark  flat  scab,  which  after  a  time  falls  off,  leaving  an  ulcer  w!p 
heals  slowly.    Ecthyma  is  most  common  on  the  limbs. 

In  the  late  secondary  or  in  the  tertiary  stage  in  debilitated  subjects,  ti> 
affection  known  as  rupia  is  not  uncommon.  It  seldom  occurs  before  the  •  .i 
of  the  first  year,  and  may  be  met  with  as  long  as  the  syphilitic  taint  per«ix>. 
Rupia  commences  as  a  bleb  which  rapidly  becomes  converted  into  a  lir: 
pustule,  surrounded  by  a  mde  brown,  or  coppery  areola.  It  soon  dries  int"  . 
circular  dark  brown,  or  even  black  scab.  Beneath  this  ulceration  takes  ]}h  t, 
and  the  crust  increases  in  thickness  from  the  drying  of  the  discharge,  whilt  a; 
the  same  time  it  extends  at  its  circumference ;  it  thus  comes  to  assimie  j 
conical  form,  and  somewhat  resembles  a  limpet-shell  in  appearance.  After  ii^ 
separation  a  troublesome  ulcer  of  a  circular  shape,  often  with  a  somewhat  fo: 
surface,  is  left,  which  may  continue  to  spread  slowly.  This  disease  may  apf^ 
on  the  face,  but  is  especially  common  on  the  extremities.  It  ia  alwap  :l- 
dicative  of  grave  constitutional  debility. 

Syphilitic  Tubercles  commonly  occur  as  an  advanced  or  tertiary  sympt^a ; 
they  are  in  fact  gummata  of  the  cutis  vera.  They  appear  as  hard,  sdkn'::. 
flat  elevations  of  a  reddish-brown  or  ^  purplish  colour,  usaally  anan^  ni 
groups  of  single  tubercles  lying  closely  together.  They  are  seated  on  the  fu^ 
or  extremities,  the  skin  covering  the  patella  and  the  ala  of  the  nose  bein; 
common  situations.  They  may  be  resolved  by  proper  treatment^  bat  hare  a 
great  tendency  to  ulcerate  and  to  be  followed  by  foul  slowly  spreading  ^r- 
piginouB  sores.  The  ulcerating  syphilitic  tubercle  forms  the  affection  kn-^ 
as  syphilitic  lupus. 

Subcutaneous  syphilitic  gummafa,  or,  as  they  have  been  called,  deepsvphilir^ 
tubercles,  arise  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis  as  hard  indolent  masses  in  :r 
subcutaneous  tissue,  usually  accompanied  by  some  slight  aching  pain  <^ 
tenderness.  They  may  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut.  They  are  of  «!• '" 
growth,  but  ultimately  become  adherent  to  the  skin,  which  then  aaBom^^  • 
dusky  purple  tint.  If  unrelieved  by  treatment  the  gumma  softens  an*!  'i 
skin  gives  way  over  it,  exposing  the  characteristic  adherent  slough  resen/n!': 
wet  washleather.  This  slowly  separates,  leaving  a  deep  cavity.  Subcntan«-»> 
gummata  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  body ;  common  sitnations  arc  the  i<f  i^ 
of  the  thigh  and  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 

Syphilitic  Boils  of  an  indolent  character,  but  painful,  and  dischannnc  ^ 
thin  ichorous  pus,  with  a  core  of  shreddy  areolar  tissue,  and  leaving  <i^  > 
irregular,  and  foul  ulcers,  are  not  uncommonly  met  with. 

Syphilitic  Ulcers  are  superficial  and  deep.    The  superficial  nicen  ari«  f^< 
pustules,  ecthyma,  rupia,  superficial  tubercles,  or  boils.    In  other  cases,  (><»'' 
cially  on  the  leg,  they  arise  like  simple  ulcers  from  some  slight  injnnr.  ' 
assume  peculiar  features  in  consequence  of  the  syphilitic  taint.    Sjpbi  > 
ulcers  are  usually  characterized  by  their  multiplicity,  by  their  appetthBi:  ' 
parts  not  exposed  to  injury,  as  on  the  back  or  upper  part  of  the  Kir.  ^" 
Dheir  tendency  to  spread  at  one  edge  while  healing  at  the  otiier,  and  tho 
assume  a  crescentic  or  serpiginous  form,  and  by  their  imheaitby  grey  mrtJ^ 
They  leave  bluish  or  brownish  cicatrices,  often  thin  and  smooth,  and  ^<  ■ 
break  open  again  on  any  slight  irritation. 

The  Hair  during  the  first  year  of  syphilis  often  becomes  lostrelesB  and  •;  • 
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if  the  treatment  has  no  effect,  corrosive  snblimate  lotion  (gr.  ij  to  3j)  niay  be 
carefully  applied  with  a  earners  hair  pencil  Dusting  the  surface  with  iodo- 
form often  produces  a  most  excellent  effect.  It  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  perchloride  lotion  or  gargle.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  gargle 
of  the  perchloride  of  mercury  cannot  be  safely  used  of  a  greater  strength  than 
a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  stronger  preparations  must  be 
applied  with  a  brush. 

When  the  ulcers  heal  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrices  may  give  rise  to 
stenosis  of  the  pharynx.  This  may  occur  in  three  situations.  1st,  between 
the  top  of  the  palate  and  posterior  wall  of  the  pliarynx,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
nasal  cavities ;  2nd,  between  the  soft  jialate,  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  and 
tongue,  and  Srd,  across  between  pharjmx  and  posterior  wall  of  laiynx. 

This  stenosis  is  probably  the  result  of  ulceration  of  the  opposite  mucous 
surfaces  ;  but  it  is  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  ulceration. 

The  stenosis  may  gradually  increase  until  the  contraction  becomes  so  great 
tliat  deglutition  becomes  seriously  impeded  and  respiration  is  carried  on  with 
j.Teat  difficulty. 

In  the  second  and  third  forms  of  the  contraction  it  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  enable  the  patient  to  swallow  and  to  breathe,  to  dilate  the  opening. 
This,  if  it  lx»  not  too  tight,  may  be  done  by  simple  dilatation  by  means  of 
Ixmgies.  If  very  contracted,  its  edges  should  be  carefblly  notched  before 
dilatation.  Before  doing  this  it  may  be  well  to  have  recourse  to  Tracheotomy 
at;  a  prophylactic  measure,  averting  all  danger  of  suffocation  and  spasmodic 
irritation  during  the  manipulations  in  the  pharynx. 

Syphilitic  ulcerations  have  been  described  as  occurring  also  in  the  ctHophagvs 
and  leading  to  stricture  of  that  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  not  unfrequently  affected  both  in 
-arly  and  in  advanced  syphilis.  The  affections  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
ances  and  pharynx.  During  the  early  exanthematous  eruptions  there  may 
je  some  catarrh  with  hoarseness  and  slight  cough.  Later  on  flat  mucous 
iibercles  may  appear,  but  ulceration  is  rare.  They  disappear  under  treatment, 
caving  no  iU  effects  behind.  In  the  tertiary  stage  the;  most  extensive  ulcera- 
loij,  leading  to  destruction  of  the  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords,  with  necrosis  of 
be  cartilages  may  take  place.  There  is  usually  great  thickening  of  the 
rytaeno-epiglottidean  foldls,  not  unfrequently  complicated  by  the  fonnation 
f  submucous  gummata.  If  the  patient  recover  the  opening  of  the  glottif^ 
lay  lie  so  far  closed  as  to  necessitate  tracheotomy,  and  the  constant  use  of  a 
il>c  for  the  remainder  of  life.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  are  more  fully 
(fu-ribed  with  Diseases  of  the  Tiarynx,  Vol.  II. 

The  No9e  is  commonly  affected  in  constitutional  syphilis,  and  often  flcKtruc- 
Vf'ly  so,  especially  in  indinduals  much  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature, 
111  nrho  are  unable  to  pay  proper  attention  to  their  treatment.  The  mucous 
^/mbrane  becomes  chronically  thickened,  and  this  is  a(*companied  by  discharge 
bk>od  and  pus,  coryza,  and  habitual  snufBinjr.  In  other  cases  ulceration 
ken  place,  with  a  very  fetid  odonr  of  the  breath,  and  the  formation  of  thick 
f  livmatons  crusts  on  the  sept um,  or  between  this  and  the  ala*.  This  ulceration 
\criTr  persistent  and  troublesome,  and  requires  usually  a  mercurial  treatment, 
til  the  local  application  of  strong  nitric  acid,  or  of  the  acid  nitrate  of 
-r<-iiry,  to  arrest  its  progrci^s.  In  many  c-ases  ulceration  will  rapidly  pn»oeed 
<lefstniction  and  i)erforation  of  the  septum,  or  necrosis  of  the  sjn>ngy 
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is  sometimes  useful.  In  ulcerations  between  the  toes  dilute  Mhite  preriji^:.  • 
ointment,  with  a  small  quantity  of  extract  of  belladonna  added,  is  tht-  r-  -- 
application. 

2.  Kncoos  Tubercles  and  Condylomata. — Mucous  tubercles  a?e  f 
patches,  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  elevate*.!,  *« : . 
and 'papillary  on  the  surface.    They  are  situated  in  moist  parts  of  the  K«l;. 
very  commonly  on  muco-cutaneons  surfaces,  as  the  anus,  labia,  and  anirk^*  -f 
the  mouth  ;  they  are  also  frequently  met  with  on  mucous  surfaces,  as  on  t!- 
tongue,  tonsils,  palate,  and  larynx,  and  exactly  similar  growths  arc  four !  i: 
any  part  of  the  skin  that  is  kept  moist  by  the  natural  secretions,  aii'i  n 
properly  cleaned,  as  between  the  scrotum  and  the  thigh,  in  the  fold  of  *[• 
groin  in  fat  people,  and  between  the  toes.    They  are  moistened  by  a  c 
deal  of  mucous  secretion  when  seated  on  mucous  membranes,  or  by  perspimt,-  • 
when  on  the  skin.     In  the  mouth  and  throat  they  are  usually  small  and  ij< 
so  distinctly  elevated,  but  rather  like  a  thickened  and  opaque  condition  vi  :i 
nmcous  membrane  in  these  situations.     At  the  anus  they  sometimes  atru.-  :i 
considerable  size,  so  as  to  project  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  above  the  surf.  ». 
and  it  is  then  that  they  are  commonly  termed  condylomata.     They  are  fr- 
quently  mistaken  by  the  patient  for  piles.  They  consist  esseutially  of  an  -  v  • 
growth  of  the  papilla  stimulated  in  part  by  the  irritation  of  dirt  or  unheal:.; 
secretions.    They  are  common  in  conjunction  with  the  squamous  syphilidr  •  • 
the  dryer  parts  of  the  skin,  and  every  gradation  can  sometimes  )«  tracol  •• 
tween  a  scaly  patch  to  a  mucous  tubercle,  according  to  the  moistoie  of  *:• 
part  in  which  the  patch  is  situated.    They  are  met  with  most  comni-  ' 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  disease.  They  differ  from  the  venereal  ^^r.- 
already  described  (p.  1070),  not  only  in  their  flatter  form  and  less  xnA  1 
papillary  structure,  but  in  being  dependent  on  a  constitutional  discasi*,  .nui: 
on  local  causes  solely,  such  as  the  irritation  of  discharges  and  want  of  cl«  v  ^  • 
ness.    The  discharge  with  which  they  are  moistened  is  intensely  c<»ntuL.'.   -• 
and  it  is  from  them,  when  situated  in  the  month,  that  the  disease  is  tr.r> 
mitted  by  kissing,  or  by  means  of  drinking-vessels,  or  pipes,  and  from  in':  :• 
to  their  nurses. 

Their  Treatment  must  be  constitutional  and  local.  Tlie  constitnti  ^* 
treatment  is  merely  that  of  early  syphilis.  Locally  they  are  best  treateii  i  j 
the  application  of  white  precipitate  ointment  when  seated  at  the  anus  nr  • :' 
the  skin.  If  this  does  not  relieve  them  they  may  be  mbbed  with  nitrate  * ' 
silver  or  sulphate  of  copper.  In  the  mouth  the  application  of  a  solotifu 
perchloride  of  mercury  (gr.  ij  to  Ji),  or  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  i^  t* 
l)est  treatment.  Not  being  pendnlous,  they  do  not,  like  simple  venereal  w»rt.*» 
require  to  be  cut  off. 

8.   The   mncons  membranes  of  the  mouth,  plMrt/rw,  mul  Inryni  •>' 
commonly  affected  with  secondary  syphilitic  eruptions,  which  assume  t: 
form  of  mucous  tubercles,  and  of  the  exanthematons,  squamous,  and  v[Wt.> 
ing  syphilides ;  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  submucons  gum"  •'* 
may  form. 

The  eianthematous  affection,  corresponding  to  the  roseolar  form  of  cutafi**  * 
syphilis,  and  arising  from  the  same  cause  and  in  the  same  coiistitntion.  K  ■ 
ripally  affects  the  palate  and  throat.     The  tuhereular  variety  (v»rre8pon«i*  ' 
the  squamous  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  is  met  with  chiefly  as  flat,  hanl  * 
elevated  tubercles  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  throat,    "^ 
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niffrativfi  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes  assumes  a  variety  of  forms, 
which  will  immediately  hi  described,  and  occurs  principally  in  the  throat  and 
nose.  The  exanthematous  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  an 
early  sign  of  constitutional  syphilis,  frequently  showing  itself  a  few  weeks 
after  the  primary  occurrence  of  the  disease.  The  other  varieties  belong  to  the 
more  advanced  secondary  or  tertiary  periods.  Contractions  of  various  mucous 
canals  often  occur  as  the  result  of  syphilitic  affections,  the  narrowing  being 
due  to  firm,  fibrous  bands,  often  excessively  dense  in  structure.  These  are 
often  merely  cicatricial,  formed  on  the  healing  of  syphilitic  ulcerations.  In 
other  cases  they  seem  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  destruction  by 
ulceration,  and  would  appear  then  to  be  due  to  diffuse  fibroid  induration  of 
the  submucous  tissue,  followed  by  contraction.  They  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  rectum,  vagina,  and  pharynx. 

The  syphilitic  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  most  conveniently 
considered  according  as  they  affect  distinct  organs  or  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Lips  are  commonly  affected  in  persons  labouring  under  8C]namou8 
syphilide,  with  fissures  or  cracks  usually  somewhat  indurated,  and  very  painful 
in  the  movement  of  these  parts.  In  the  Treatment^  the  application  of  a 
])ointed  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bottom  of  the  crack  will  give  the 
most  effectual  relief.  The  insides  of  the  cheeks  are  not  unfrequently  affected 
in  a  similar  manner,  or  become  the  seat  of  mucous  tubercles,  which  must  be 
treated  as  has  already  been  stated. 

The  Toryjue  may  be  affected  in  various  ways  :  when  severely,  its  disease 
usually  constitutes  one  of  the  tertiar}'  manifestations  of  syphilis. 

In  th(.'  early  jteriod  of  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis,  small  papules,  similar 
to  those  on  the  skin  may  appear.  They  are  of  little  importance,  and  cause  no 
inconvenience.  During  the  second  half  of  the  first  year  of  syphilis,  and  often 
at  a  later  period,  small  superficial  ulcers  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  having  an 
im^lar  or  oval  outline,  and  a  gray  surface,  are  not  uncommon.  They  cause 
considerable  discomfort.  They  are  best  treated  by  being  touched  twice  a  day 
with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  (gr.  ij  to  3j).  The  surface  must  be 
previously  dried  with  a  handkerchief.  Solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  oft<en  as  effi- 
caciooB.  Another  form  of  late  secondary  manifestation  on  the  tongue  is  a 
small  fissure,  or  crack,  at  one  side,  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  thickened  epithe- 
lium, which  gives  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  affected  spot  an  opaque  blue 
tint.  These  ulcers  require  the  same  treatment  as  those  just  described.  Mucous 
tnl)ercie8  are  not  uncommon  on  the  tongue,  but  are  less  frequent  than  on  the 
lips  or  cheek. 

At  a  later  period  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue,  usually  only  in  its 
anterior  half,  undergoes  a  chronic  change.  The  epithelium  becomes  opaque, 
white,  and  thickened,  sometimes  in  patches,  sometimes  uniformly,  and  if  the 
tongue  ))e  dried  and  then  examined,  it  will  be  ol)served  that  the  papillae  in 
the  affected  area  have  disappeared,  the  surface  being  almost  smooth.  The 
disease  is  a  chronic  inflammation  affecting  the  corium  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  submucous  tissue,  with  overgrowth  of  the  epithelium  covering  the 
affected  part.  It  has  received  various  names,  according  to  the  appearance 
produced  :  when  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  bluish  in  tint,  it  is  s))oken  of  as 
the  '•  smooUi  tongw^'*  or  chronic  sujierjicial  glossitis ;  when  the  oi)acity  is 
greater  it  has  been  called  pwrianis  of  the  tongue ;  and  when  the  epithelium 
is  heaix^  up  so  as  to  form  scales,  the  term   icthgosis  lifiguct  has  been 
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applied  to  it.  These  conditions  most  frequently  result  from  syphiliB,  la 
cases  are  often  met  with  in  which  no  history  of  the  disease  can  be  obtaiD(!d ; 
they  are  permanent,  the  nonnal  papillary  condition  of  the  tongae  ncvu 
being  regained.  Simple  ulceration  is  not  uncommon  in  the  opaque  pau*heis 
and  in  later  life  epithelioma  frequently  attacks  the  diseased  mucous  membrane. 
The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  very  unsatisfectory.  Perchloride  of  meiforr 
lotions  are  often  of  use.  Internally  iodide  of  potassium  producee  most  effect 
If  it  fails,  and  the  patient  is  in  a  state  to  stand  it,  a  course  of  mercury  nuj 
be  tried. 

The  tongue  is  affected  also  In  some  cases  by  diffuse  overgrowth  of  iU  mh 
nective  tissue^  occurring  in  patches  and  extending  deeply  into  its  subsUna 
from  the  mucous  surface.  More  commonly  it  is  the  seat  of  gummata.  1h<' 
form,  as  a  rule,  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  organ,  and  sometimei*  in 
the  fibrous  septum.  They  form  indolent  tumours,  gradually  reaching  (im 
mucous  membrane,  and  implicating  it.  They  inin  the  usual  coanse  of  puih 
mata,  and  when  they  soften  and  open  on  the  surface,  leave  deep,  foul  olcer^. 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  epithelial  cancer.  The  diagnosis  of  these  af.v- 
tions,  and  their  treatment,  will  be  more  fiilly  considered  under  the  diseases  ^'f 
the  tongue. 

The  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  Throat  are  amongst  the  most  common  nuni- 
festations  of  constitutional  syphilis,  and  frequently  occur  early.  They  pre«nt 
three  chief  forms,  occurring  in  the  early  secondary,  the  later  secondsrr, aiii 
the  tertiary  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  early  secondary  eruption  is  a  deep-red  exanthematous  efBoreeoenoc  «'f 
the  soft  palate  and  pillars  of  the  &uces,  either  without  ulceration  or  with  bii 
superficial  abrasion.  It  occurs  about  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  the  rose<'li 
and  requires  no  special  treatment.  In  the  later  secondary  period,  corre8poo<i- 
ing  to  that  at  which  the  squamous  and  papular  eruptions  appear  on  the  skin. 
ulceration  of  the  tonsils  is  very  common.  It  appears  first  as  white  patched 
and  mucous  tubercles,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  ulceration  commences.  Th:* 
ulcers  have  sharply  cut  edges,  often  somewhat  undermined.  Snper&ul 
mucous  patches  may  surround  the  ulcer,  and  extend  on  to  the  soft  pahte  vA 
pillars  of  the  fauces.  These  ulcerations  give  little  or  no  pain  in  most  caA«. 
and  never  cause  any  serious  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Thty 
require  the  ordinary  treatment  of  constitutional  syphilis,  and  locally  may  W 
occasionally  touched  with  the  perchloride  of  mercuiy  solution  (gr.  i j  to  3j . 
or  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  tertiary  ulcerations  of  the  pharynx  are  far  more  serious.  They  seHorj 
occur  till  three  or  more  years  after  infection,  and  then  only  in  patients  in  a 
debilitated  state  of  health.  The  ulcers  commence  by  a  gummatous  infi]trati'>:i 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  similar  in  character  to  the  tubercular  syphilida  •■' 
the  skin.  This  breaks  down,  and  a  serpiginous  ulceration  starts  fh>m  t'^" 
affected  spot,  and  may  spread  widely  and  rapidly.  The  ulcer  has  an  irrefful**' 
form  and  a  foul  gray  surface,  and  may  destroy  in  a  few  weeks  a  givat  part  •  f 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces  or  of  the  soft  palate.  AThen  the  soft  pakte  is  <lr- 
stroyed,  there  is  usually  considerable  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and  spcwh 
becomes  altered.  This  form  of  ulceration  occurs  sometimes  simnltane<MU.*} 
with  rupia  on  the  skin,  and  requires  the  same  constitutional  treatment.  Tl** 
best  local  application  is  a  gargle,  composed  of  corrosive  sublimate,  j?r»i^« 
hydrochloric  acid,  n^viij ;  and  water,  5x.     If  the  patient  cannot  gai^pk*.  wf 
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if  the  treatment  has  no  effect,  corrosive  sublimate  lotion  (gr.  ij  to  ^j)  may  be 
carefully  applied  with  a  cameFs  hair  pencil.  Dusting  the  surface  with  iodo- 
form often  produces  a  most  excellent  effect.  It  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  perchloride  lotion  or  gargle.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  gargle 
of  the  perchloride  of  mercury  cannot  be  safely  used  of  a  greater  strength  than 
a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  stronger  preparations  must  be 
applied  with  a  bnish. 

When  the  ulcers  heal  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrices  may  give  rise  to 
stenosis  of  the  pluirytu.  This  may  occur  in  three  situations.  Ist,  between 
the  top  of  the  palate  and  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
nasal  cavities ;  2nd,  between  the  soft  palate,  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  and 
tongue,  and  Srd,  across  between  pharynx  and  posterior  wall  of  laiynx. 

This  stenosis  is  probably  the  result  of  ulceration  of  the  opposite  mucous 
surfaces  ;  but  it  is  often  out  of  all  proix)rtion  to  the  extent  of  the  ulceration. 

The  stenosis  may  gradually  increase  until  the  contraction  becomes  so  great 
that  deglutition  becomes  seriously  impeded  and  respiration  is  carried  on  iiith 
great  difficulty. 

In  the  second  and  third  forms  of  the  contraction  it  becomes  nccessaiy,  in 
order  to  enable  the  patient  to  swallow  and  to  breathe,  to  dilate  the  opening. 
This,  if  it  l)c  not  too  tight,  may  be  done  by  simple  dilatation  by  means  of 
bougies.  If  very  contracted,  its  edges  should  be  carefhlly  notched  before 
dilatation.  Before  doing  this  it  may  be  well  to  have  recourse  to  Tracheotomy 
as  a  prophylactic  measure,  averting  all  danger  of  suffocation  and  spasmodic 
irritation  during  the  manipulations  in  the  pharynx. 

Syphilitic  ulcerations  have  been  described  as  occurring  also  in  the  (t^iophoffm 
and  leading  to  stricture  of  that  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  not  unfrequently  affected  both  in 
early  and  in  advanced  syphilis.  The  affections  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
fauces  and  pharynx.  During  the  early  exanthematous  eruptions  there  may 
be  some  catarrh  with  hoarseness  and  slight  cough.  Later  on  flat  mucous 
tubercles  may  appear,  but  ulceration  is  rare.  They  disappear  under  treatment, 
leaving  no  ill  effects  behind.  In  the  tertiary  stage  the;  most  extensive  ulcera- 
tion, leading  to  destruction  of  the  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords,  with  necrosis  of 
the  cartilages  may  take  place.  There  is  usually  great  thickening  of  the 
aiytaeno-epiglottidean  folds,  not  unfrec]uently  complicated  by  the  fonnation 
of  submucous  gummata.  If  the  patient  recover  the  opening  of  the  glottiK 
may  he  so  far  closed  as  to  necessitate  tracheotomy,  and  the  constant  use  of  a 
tube  for  the  remainder  of  life.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  are  more  fully 
described  with  Diseam^s  of  the  liarynx.  Vol.  II. 

The  Nose  is  commonly  affected  in  constitnticmal  syphilis,  and  often  destruc- 
tively so,  especially  in  indinduals  much  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature, 
and  who  are  unable  to  pay  proper  attention  to  their  treatment.  The  mucous 
membrane  becomes  chronically  thickened,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  discharge 
of  blood  and  pus,  coryza,  and  habitnal  snufflin^^  In  other  cases  ulceration 
takes  place,  with  a  very  fetid  odonr  of  the  breath,  and  the  formation  of  thick 
ccthymatous  crusts  on  the  septum,  or  between  this  and  the  ulae.  This  ulceration 
is  very  persistent  and  trouble6r)me,  and  requires  usually  a  mercurial  treatment, 
with  the  local  application  of  strong  nitric  acid,  or  of  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  to  arrest  its  progress.  In  many  cases  ulceration  will  rapidly  pn)ceed 
to  destruction  and   perforation  of  the  septum,  or  necrosis  of  the  pp^Higy 
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bones,  the  vomer,  and  ethmoid;  sometimes  excavating  the  whole  of  r?  - 
interior  of  the  nose,  scooping  and  cleaning  it  out  into  one  vast  chasm.  Wh»  v 
this  happens,  the  nasal  bones  also  are  usually  flattened,  broken  down,  ai 
destroyed ;  the  ate  and  colunma  ulcerating  away,  and  producing  vast  ili— 
ligurement.  In  other  cases  the  hard  palate  is  affected,  and  perforation  takr-^ 
place  from  the  nose  into  the  mouth.  Occasionally  the  disease  extends  u>  x\r' 
bones  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  in  this  way  may  occasion  impairment  « f 
vision,  epilepsy,  or  death.  Cerebral  symptoms,  however,  do  not  necessariiy 
occur  when  the  base  of  the  skull  is  implicated.  In  1870  I  removed  tL*- 
whole  body  of  the  sphenoid  from  the  nasal  cavity  of  a  man  who  had  uev-  r 
suffered  at  any  time  from  any  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  functions. 

The  Treatment  of  these  nasal  affections  must  be  conducted  in  accordan*- 
with  general  principles.  In  many  cases  mercurial  fumigation  is  extremt  ly 
useful,  though  as  a  rule  iodide  of  potassium  has  more  effect.  Iodoform  sniffeii 
up  the  nose,  either  pure,  diluted  with  nitrate  of  bismuth,  or  starch  powder.  ^ 
more  efficient  than  any  other  application  in  destroying  the  intolerable  su.*ni  ii 
that  proceeds  from  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  nose.  The  canity 
must  also  be  washed  out  twice  a  day  by  means  of  a  nasal  douche.  Win  r. 
loose  the  dead  bone  must  be  removed.     (See  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Vol.  II. ) 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  is  frequently  affected  in  syphilis.  In 
the  ear]y  stages  of  the  disease  mucous  tubercles  are  common  at  the  ani:>. 
Small  superficial  ulcers,  similar  to  those  on  other  mucous  membranes,  nn  j 
also  be  met  with.  These  are,  however,  not  of  serious  importance.  Th 
tertiary  affections  of  the  rectum,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  serioas  an  I 
often  fatal.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  women.  Two  conditions  an- 
usually  met  with  together — fibroid  induration  of  the  coats  of  the  gat  an-l 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Submucous  gummata  are  verj  ran*. 
The  induration  of  the  coats  of  the  gut,  as  a  rule,  precedes  the  ulceration  ;  i: 
commences  by  a  growth  of  imperfectly  developed  fibroid  tissues  in  the  sab- 
mucous  tissue,  starting  from  the  region  of  the  anus  and  extending  upwaxxK 
The  new  tissue,  as  it  develops,  contracts  like  that  of  a  scar,  and  thus  the  witll 
of  the  gut  becomes  indurated  and  the  canal  narrowed.  In  the  later  stagi^  thi 
fibroid  growth  extends  into  the  muscular  coat,  and  the  peritoneal  ooyeringmaj 
be  thickened  and  opaque.  The  thickening  of  the  submncous  tissne  interfere 
with  the  proper  vascular  supply  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  nloerat2<*n 
follows.  The  ulcers  have  a  foul  gray  floor  and  slightly  raised  edges.  Tb«T 
may  slowly  perforate  the  gut  into  the  vagina  or  peritoneum  ;  but  geoenJ 
peritonitis  is  rare,  as  from  the  slowness  of  the  process  firm  adhesioos  t  > 
surrounding  parts  have  usually  formed  before  perforation  takes  place.  <,S^ 
Syphilitic  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  Vol.  II.)  As  the  induration  of  the  cai:> 
of  the  gut  at  first  causes  but  little  inconvenience,  these  cases  seldom  com- 
under  the  care  of  the  Surgeon  till  some  ulceration  has  taken  place.  In  sun)* 
cases  serpiginous  ulceration  may  be  the  primary  change ;  but  these  ar: 
certainly  the  less  common. 

4.  Syphilitio  Xritis  usually  occurs  during  the  first  year  after  infecti«in. 
and  often  in  people  who  are  otherwise  strong  and  healthy.  The  ordinal 
symptoms  of  iritis,  somewhat  modified,  characterize  the  affection.  The  pati^  r  * 
complains  of  dimness  of  sight,  pain  in  the  eye,  and  often  of  vciy  bctciv  r.r* 
eumorbital  or  hemicranial  pains.  On  examining  the  eye,  the  ct>njnnc!;T% 
will  be  found  to  be  slightly  injected,  and  a  zone  of  pink  vessels  to  he  ei-a: '- 
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on  tlie  sclerotic,  close  to  the  comea  ;  the  aqueous  humour  has  lost  its  trans- 
parency, giving  a  muddv  look  to  the  eye,  and  the  colour  of  the  iris  is  altered. 
The  pupil  is  diminished  in  size  and  irregular  in  shape,  usually  angular  towards 
the  nasal  side,  and  small  yellowish  or  brownish  nodules  of  lymph  may  be  seen 
to  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  iris.  If  the  case  be  left  to  itself,  or  be 
improperly  treated,  it  will  advance  to  disorganization  of  the  globe,  and  to 
jwrmanent  loss  of  sight.  The  retina  often  becomes  affected,  and  incurable 
blindness  results. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  local  depletion  by  means  of  cupping  and  leeches 
to  the  tem]iles,  and  the  administration  of  calomel  and  opium  internally,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  strong  solution  of  atropine  is  put  frequently  into  the  eye. 
Most  commonly,  as  the  mouth  becomes  affected  by  the  mercurial,  the  eye  will 
clear,  the  lymph  becoming  absorbed,  and  the  pupil  regaining  its  normal  shape 
and  colour.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  chronic  inflanmiation  continues  ;  here 
the  best  effects  result  from  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  perchloride  of 
mercury,  with  repeated  blistering  to  the  temples  ;  and,  in  a  later  stage,  soda 
and  bark  may  be  advantageously  given. 

r>.  Syphilitic  Diseases  of  the  Bones. — The  bones  are  liable  to  suffer 
lx)th  the  secondary  and  tertiary  stages  of  syphilis. 

In  the  secondary  stage  aching  pains  in  the  bones  are  not  unconmion. 
They  are  worse  at  night,  and  may  be  unaccompanied  by  any  recognizable 
change  of  structure. 

The  characteristic  bone  diseases  of  syphilis  are  usually  delayed  till  the 
tertiary  stage,  some  two  years  or  more  after  infection.  By  some  Burgeons  the 
graver  forms  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  administration  of  mercury,  rather 
than  of  the  syphilis  for  which  the  mineral  is  given.  This  doctrine  I  believe 
to  be  entirely  without  foundation.  That  they  are  met  with  in  syphilitic  cases 
in  which  no  mercury  has  l)cen  given,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have  had 
under  my  care  patients  with  extensive  disease  of  the  cranium  and  of  the 
clavicle,  whose  S}^hilis  had  been  treated  from  first  to  last  on  the  non- 
mercurial  plan.  One  patient,  especially,  a  soldier,  fi*om  whom  I  removed 
portions  of  the  cranium  and  of  the  clavicle  for  necrosis  accompanying  consti- 
tutional B.vphilis,  had  been  treated  in  a  military  hospital  without  mercury. 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  mercury  producing  necrosis  in  any  bones,  except 
those  of  the  jaws,  when  given  for  diseases  other  than  syphilis.  No  doubt 
diseases  of  the  bones  are  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  patient's  constitution 
has  been  broken  down  by  any  means ;  and  an  improperly  conducted  mercurial 
cxiurse  may  have  this  result.  They  occur  usually  after  the  patient  has  passed 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  less  severe  syphilitic  affections,  such  as  those 
of  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  throat.  The  affections  of  the  bones, 
however,  may  in  some  cases  declare  themselves  at  the  same  time  with  the 
affections  of  the  skin  and  mncous  membranes.  They  more  commonly  occur 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  especially  those  who  arc  exposed  to  atmospheric 
vicissitudes,  and  chiefly  in  strumous  constitutions. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  bones  are  liable  as  a  consequence  of  syphilis  are 
the  following : — 

Syphilitic  Periostitis  or  Node. — This  consists  of  a  localized  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum,  usually  affecting  one  bone  only,  but  sometimes  many.  The 
inflammation  is  accompanied  by  exiidation  into  and  under  the  membrane  ; 
the  exudation  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  part  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
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but  more  commonly  it  is  partly  or  entirely  developed  into  new  bone,  and  thus 
a  permanent  thickening  may  remain.  In  the  early  stages  the  new  Iwne  is 
soft  and  spongy,  and  is  sharply  separated  from  the  compact  bone  Ijeneatiu 
which  beyond  some  slight  superficial  rarefaction  from  enlargement  of  iln- 
Haversian  canals  shows  no  sign  of  change.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  thi 
new  bone  becomes  more  compact  till  at  last  it  seems  merely  a  part  of  the 
compact  tissues  which  may  at  the  affected  spot  be  a  little  denser  than  natanl. 
Nodes  may  occur  on  almost  any  of  the  bones  ;  but  they  are  moat  oommonly 
met  with  on  the  tibia,  the  clavicle,  or  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  They  fom 
indolent,  elongated,  uniform,  elastic  or  hard  swellings,  uaoally  tender  <t. 
pressure,  and  generally  but  little  painful  during  the  day  ;  but  at  nig^t  ^v 
aggravation  of  pain  is  peculiarly  marked,  and  constitutes  perhaps  the  mtt^i 
distressing  symptom.  They  cause  no  redness  of  the  skin  and  have  C" 
tendency  to  suppurate. 

Sclerosis  of  Bane. — ^This  corresponds  to  the  diffuse  ovei^i:rowth  of  fibnati 
tissue  in  other  parts.  It  usually  affects  one  of  the  long  bones  of  the  craniciD. 
The  affected  bone  becomes  increased  in  size  and  density.  The  new  06se(»u« 
tissue  is  formed  on  the  surface  from  the  periosteum,  but  does  not  show  the 
distinct  separation  from  the  old  so  clearly  noticed  in  the  ordinary  node,  the 
growth  is,  moreover,  not  limited  as  in  a  node,  but  widely  diffused  as  thn>Q^. 
the  whole  shaft  of  a  long  bone  or  throughout  the  vault  of  the  skull.  At  tb^ 
same  time  that  new  bone  is  formed  on  the  sui'face  a  similar  change  may  ^kth: 
internally  till  the  medullary  canal  becomes  gradually  filled  with  dense  mw 
bone.  The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  merely  the  steady  increase  in  sift*, 
with  obscure  aching  pains,  worse  at  night. 

Gummata  of  Bone. — These  never  form  as  the  sole  morbid  condition ;  Ukj 
are  always  associated  with  .the  periosteal  node  or  with  sclerosis  of  the  scr- 
rounding  bone.    They  most  commonly  form  superficially,  and  are  at  firs 
indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  node  ;  in  fact,  as  before  pointed  out,  th-. 
gumma  in  its  conmiencement  is  identical  in  its  nature  with  the  diiFii<e 
syphilitic  overgrowth  of  fibroid  tissue,  differing  merely  in  its  localization  »ii«. 
intensity  and  in  its  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  and  softening.    A  nb- 
periosteal  gumma  runs  the  ordinary  course  of  such  growths  ;  if  nnreliered  hj 
treatment  it  gradually  increases   in  size,  approaches  the  skin  supeificialir. 
and  extends  into  the  bone  beneath ;  finsdly,  it  softens,  the  skin  gives  way. 
the  slough  is  discharged,  and  a  deep  ulcer  is  left,  at  the  bottom  of  wbii  !> 
spongy  ulcerating  bone  is  exposed.    This  forms  the  most  common  varietr  <  f 
syphilitic  caries.    In  the  cianium  the  gumma  may  completely  perforate  th< 
bones,  but  more  commonly  it  is  associated  with  great  sclerosis  of  the  \talt  vi 
the  skull,  the  thickened  l)one  being  hollowed  out  and  wormeaten  in  pari 
corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  gummata.     Occasionally  the  ^asma^ 
form  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  skull,  and  may  give  rise  to  cerel'^. 
symptoms.    Gummata  of  bone  foi-m  rounded  flattened  tumours,  growinsr  fi* " 
the  bone  slowly,  with  some  aching  pain,  usually  worse  at  night.    Aft*"  * 
time  they  soften,  and  may  then  resemble  abscesses.    However  soft  the  i*'" 
may  be,  they  must  on  no  account  be  opened  ;  as  absorption  may  take  pU'- 
even  after  distinct  fluctuation  is  present. 

SypMliiic  Necrosis  may  arise  in  various  ways.  In  the  vault  of  the  skull  i:  «* 
most  commonly  due  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  process  of  sclerosis;  by  whu'^' 
the  Haversian  canals  become  obliterated  to  such  an  extent  that  death  of  t. 
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bone  follows.  The  sequestra  thus  formed  are  often  of  considerable  size,  some- 
times reaching  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  They  are  composed  of  dense 
hard  bone,  much  thicker  than  the  normal  skull,  and  always  more  or  less 
wonneaten  on  the  surface.  This  appearance  is  due  to  the  preyiouB  existence 
of  subperiosteal  gummata  which  have  softened  and  been  thrown  off.  The  skin 
of  the  scalp  having  been  implicated  in  the  gummata  is  destroyed  partly  by  the 
softening  of  the  gummata  and  partly  by  subsequent  ulceration,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  sequestrum  is  usually  bare  and  exposed.  The  process  of 
separation  is  very  slow,  often  lasting  many  years.  Cerebral  symptoms  may  be 
present,  but  are  certainly  quite  as  often  absent.  Necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  may  arise  in  the  same  way,  or  may  result  from  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity  or  pharynx  by  which  they  are  in 
many  ports  thinly  covered.  The  tertiary  ulcerations  in  the  mouth  and  nose 
also  may  be  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  hard  palate,  of  the  turbinate  and 
ethmoid  bones ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  hard  palate  is  not  nearly 
80  fre(]uently  affected  as  the  nasal  and  spongy  bones.  In  consequence  of 
this  destruction  of  bony  tissue,  the  nose  may  &11  in,  or  a  communication  may 
1)e  established  between  the  nose  and  mouth  through  the  hard  palate.  Syphilitic 
necrosis  may  affect  also  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws.  It  is  very  un- 
(v>mmon  in  the  long  bones. 

Syphilitic  Caries,  or  ulceration  of  bone,  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  the 
softening  of  a  periosteal  gumma,  but  it  may  be  due  to  the  extension  of  a  superficial 
ulcer  to  the  bone  in  thinly  covered  parts.  The  caries  is  rarely  uncomplicated; 
usually,  the  surrounding  compact  bone  is  sclerosed,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
'  of  the  ulcer  there  may  be  a  considerable  formation  of  new  bone  item  the 
])eriosteum.  In  other  cases  the  process  is  a  combination  of  necrosis  and 
ulceration  ;  the  sequestra  being  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  ulceration  extending 
n  considerable  distance  from  the  dead  bone  and  not  closely  limited  to  its  edge, 
M  in  the  process  of  separation  of  a  simple  piece  of  deed  bone.  Syphilitic 
('ftries  is  most  common  in  the  skull,  but  it  is  met  with  also  in  other  parts. 
The  upper  part  of  the  sternum  is  not  an  uncommon  situation.  It  is  also  met 
with  in  the  extremities.  I  have  twice  seen  a  peculiar  form  of  caries  of  the 
rauceUous  tiftsue  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  old  syphilitic  cases.  In  both 
cases,  which  were  very  similar,  the  patients  had  been  affected  for  a  length  of 
time  with  nodes  of  the  tibia,  as  a  consequence  of  long  antecedent  syphilitic 
tnint.  A  chronic  abscess  eventually  developed  over  the  head  of  the  bone, 
leading  to  a  carious  cavity.  I  exposed  this  and  gouged  the  diseased  bone 
away  ;  it  was  peculiarly  dry,  light,  and  almost  flocculent,  if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  bone.  Both  patients  recovered  well  firom  the  operation  ;  but  one 
of  them,  a  female,  died  two  years  afterwards  of  epilepsy,  consequent  on 
Hvphilitic  gunmiata  of  the  dura  mater. 

Both  in  ac(]uircd  and  hereditary  syphilis  the  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toc8 
are  sometimes  attacked,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  ns  syphilitir 
dartylUin,  It  most  commonly  assumes  the  form  of  gummatous  periostitis, 
f»ftcn  followed  by  softening  of  the  new  tissue  and  necrosis  of  the  phalanx. 
The  affected  Inmes  are  much  enlarged. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diseases  of  bones 
due  to  syphilis  arc  all  modifications  of  tb<s  same  process  which  characterisses 
the  disease  elsewhere  in  its  tertiary  stage,  aamely,  an  overgrowth  of  the  con- 
nective tissue,  the  new  tissue  accumulating  in  some  places  in  such  masses  as 
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to  form  a  distinct  tumour,  the  gumma,  which  being  imperfectly  supplied  wi:''. 
blood  tends  to  degenerate.  The  node  and  the  uncomplicated  sclerosis  of  1»"M' 
form  the  simplest  stage  of  the  process,  the  formation  of  gununata  is  the  n*  i: 
advance,  necrosis  is  an  accident  due  to  exaggeration  of  the  sclerosis,  or  u 
exposure  of  the  bone  from  softening  of  the  gummata,  and  caries  results  aU' 
from  the  latter  condition.  It  is  not  surpiising,  therefore,  that  we  meet  wi:l 
these  various  effects  combined  in  every  possible  way  ;  the  gunuua  is  alwaw 
surrounded  by  periostitis  with  or  without  the  formation  of  new  l)one,  cant? 
and  necrosis  occur  mixed  together,  and  new  growth  and  destruction  may  l'« 
on  side  by  side. 

The  Constitutional  Treatment  of  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  boues  is  tha: 
already  recommended  for  the  tertiary  stage  of  the  disease.     Mercury  is  aiJ- 
missible  only  if  the  patient  is  otherwise  in  good  health.    Usually  the  iodide-*  •  ' 
potassium  or  sodium  give  the  desired  relief  when  administered  in  sufficieni.T 
large  doses.    Locally  the  treatment  varies  with  the  form  assumed  by  cL- 
disease.     The  simple  node  usually  requires  no  local  treatment.      If  it  i* 
veiy  chronic  and  painful,  blisters  will  almost   always  give  relief.     If  Uiv 
fail  and  the  case  proves  very  intractable,  and  especially  if  there  is  considvral! 
formation  of  new  bone,  I  have  found  the  greatest  advantage  result  fr>iL 
cutting  down  upon  the  enlarged,  thickened,  and  tender  bone,  and  by  mean^ 
of  a  Key's  saw  making  a  deep  cut  into  it  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inth-^ 
in  length  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  down  to  the  medullary  canal     By  this  i.*\^rii' 
tion  the  tension  is  at  once  relieved,  and  the  pain  effectually  and  permanent  j 
removed.    In  syphilitic  necrosis  the  necrosed  bone  should  be  separated  a^- :: 
becomes  loose,  the  local  irritation  depending  on  its  presence  then  sulisi^ii'i.'. 
When  the  bone  has  fallen  into  a  cartons  state,  the  unhealthv  surface  shonM  ^ 
thoroughly  scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  the  cavity  dressed  with  iodoi^n 
or  iodide  of  starch  ointment. 

Syphilitic  diseases  of  Joints  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Pains  in  ih 
joints  are  not  uncommon  during  the  very  earliest  stages,  before  the  appcAraiA- 
of  the  eruptions ;  and  during  the  secondary  stage  some  slight  synovitis  L  ^ 
occasionally  been  observed,  apparently  due  to  the  disease,  but  these  contliih  :  - 
are  of  no  great  importance.  In  the  later  stages  the  joints  may  become  uflvt»v 
by  the  formation  of  gummata  in  the  capsule  or  in  surrounding  stmcturts,  bu: 
this  is  not  common.  The  articular  ends  of  the  bones  are  less  liable  thi.r. 
other  parts  to  syphilitic  disease  in  the  adult. 

7.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  Muscles  and  Tendons  has  been  de9L'riK\l  I;. 
Bouisson  and  others.  These  structures  are  not  unfrequently  affecteiL  but  1.x* 
often  than  the  bones.  In  the  muscles  diflftise  sclerosis  has  been  described,  i«; 
it  is  exceedingly  rare.  Gummata  are  much  more  common ;  they  form  ;..- 
defined  tiunours  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  growing  slowly,  with  s-:. 
aching  iMiin  and  tenderness.  They  are  less  prone  to  soften  than  sin^l^r 
growths  in  more  superficial  structures.  Elongated  tumours  rcsembliuir  ii««>^ 
have  been  described  as  affecting  the  tendons,  and  gununata  are  oocat^iona  ■ 
observed  in  their  substance.  They  resemble  similar  growths  elsewhen*,  ur. . 
are  best  treated  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

8.  Syphilitic   disease    of  the   Testicle. — This    assumes    two    f<  n  p 
— the  diffuse  overgrowth  of  thfr^iuter-tubular  connective  tissue,  and  i' 
formation  of  gummata.    These  diseases  affect  the  body  of  the  ^land,  a:.«: 
are  always  met  with  as    tertiary  phenomena.    The  symptoms,  natlj<M««>« 
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appearances,  and  treatment,  are  fully  described  with  diseases  of  the  testicle. 
Vol.  II. 

9.  Byphilitic  Ovafitia  is  a  disease  that  I  l)elieve  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions met  with.  The  history  of  the  cases  has  been  uniformly  as  follows :  an 
attack  of  syphilis  long  ago ;  various  constitutional  symptoms  running 
through  secondary  and  tertiary  stages  ;  inflammatory  congestion  of  one  ovary, 
as  determined  by  vaginal  and  rectal  exploration ;  eventual  cure  by  means  of 
leeching  and  the  perchloride  of  mercury  and  bark  or  iodide  of  potassium  ; — 
in  fact,  a  condition  of  things  closely  resembling  what  occurs  in  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  testicle. 

10.  Visceral  Byphilia.— Our  knowledge  of  the  syphilitic  diseases  of 
internal  organs  is  of  modem  origin,  and  still  somewhat  imperfect.  *'  Visceral 
Hyphilis  ^'  was  not  only  unknown  to,  but  unsuspected  by,  so  acute  an  observer 
as  John  Hunter,  and  the  syphilographers  of  the  early  part  of  this  century- 
make  no  mention  of  it  To  Dittrich,  Lancereaox,  Wilks,  Bristowe,  and  Moxon 
we  are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that,  after  external  manifesta- 
tions of  syphilis  have  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  disappeared,  and  the 
disease  has  entered  its  tertiary  stage,  gummata  may  form  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 
the  internal  organs,  producing  serious  functional  disturbance,  and  leading  to 
organic  changes  of  the  most  extensive,  deep-seated,  and  &tal  character. 

It  may  now  be  taken  as  a  fact,  inccmtestably  established  by  numerous  patho- 
logical observations,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  organs  that  escape  the  ravages 
of  syphilis  ;  and  although  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  some  of  the  forms  of 
disease  met  with  in  certain  organs,  as  the  liver,  lungs,  and  spleen,  and  described 
as  syphihtic,  may  not  in  reality  be  due  to  non-specific  disease,  to  which,  as  well 
as  to  8yi)hiliB,  they  are  common,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  as  Moxon 
has  ]>ointed  out,  that  when  gummata  are  met  with  in  internal  organs,  the  fact 
of  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  disease  is  established. 

The  general  pathological  character  of  the  changes  in  the  viscera  and  in  the 
arteries  liave  already  been  described  (p.  1002).  The  complete  description  of 
the  visceral  affections  belongs  rather  to  Medicine  than  Surgery,  and  it  will  be 
suffi(*icnt  here  briefly  to  indicate  their  nature. 

Ill' the  hmrty  syphilitic  deposits  have  been  found  on  the  endocardium,  less 
freciuently  in  the  valves  ;  and  two  forms  of  myo-carditis  of  syphilitic  origin — 
one  circumscrilx?d,  the  other  diffuse — have  l)een  de^ribed  bv  Lancereaux. 

The  lungs^  hrer^  and  spWn  are  all  liable  to  syphilitic  deposits.  As  a  general 
rule,  they  may  affect  two  forms — occurring  cither  as  gummata  or  as  a  diffuse 
inU^rstitial  growth,  which  in  the  liver  may  simulate  cirrhosis,  and  in  the  lungs 
some  of  the  forms  of  "  fibroid  phthisis.''  These  syphilitic  visceral  diseases  n<  t 
unlrequently  nm  a  fatal  courne :  rarely,  however,  destroying  the  patient  before 
the  age  of  8.*)  (Wilks).  The  diagnosis  of  the  S|)ecific  nature  of  the  affection 
must  always  l)e  open  to  doubt,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  history  of 
the  infection  has  l)een  continuous,  and  some  of  the  more  superficial  and  easily 
n cognizable  syphilitic  affections  are  associated  with  the  visceral  forms  of  the 
<liscase.  So  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  cm 
iodide  of  {)otassiuin,  or  if  that  fail,  on  the  careful  administration  of  mercury. 

11.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  Mamma  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  little  in 
ilefinitcly  known  alK>ut  it.  Gummata  have  been  described  by  Hennig  as 
hiiving  been  ol)ser\'ed  after  death  in  one  case. 

1'2,  There  is  no  more  distressing  form  of  syphilitic  disease  than  that  which 
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atfucts  the  ITervons  System.  The  brain  and  spmal  cord  and  their  meiimir-s, 
and  the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  are  all  liable  to  suffer. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  described  as  occarriL^- 
during  the  first  year  after  infection,  but  such  cases  are  of  extreme  rarity  ;  li^ 
a  rule  they  do  not  manifest  themselves  till  after  the  end  of  the  second  y^ar. 
and  they  may  appear  as  late  as  the  tenth,  or,  it  is  said,  even  the  tweotirtl . 
They  occur  at  all  ages,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  young  men.  I  have  ofx  i 
seen  syphilitic  disease  of  the  nervous  system  about  the  age  of  25  or  ::  . 
It  is  the  common  cause  of  paralysis  in  early  manhood.  The  developmeL' 
of  the  symptoms  may  follow  some  slight  accident — a  fall  upon  or  a  strain  •*:' 
the  back,  or  OAcr-exertion  in  walking,  riding,  or  running.  The  primary 
disease  has  often  been  sUght — ^the  secondary  symptoms  trivial ;  and  indeed  nc^ 
great  importance  may  have  been  attached  to  the  venereal  infection  until  iitt 
manifestations  of  its  most  terrible  and  destructive  effects  on  the  brain  an<I 
cord.  In  other  cases  the  patient  may  be  suffering,  at  the  time  of  the  appesir- 
ance  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  from  severe  tertiary  affections,  sndi  as  ecthjnuk 
rupia,  serpiginous  or  sloughing  ulceration  of  the  throat,  or  painful  nodes  on  thf 
cranium,  vertebral  column,  or  long  bones.  Habitual  excess  in  alcoholie  stimu- 
lants forms  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  nerroiL< 
system. 

The  pathological  changes  in  the  nervous  system  are  of  the  same  character 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  consist  of  chronic  inflammation,  wit Ii 
thickening  of  the  meninges ;  overgrowth  and  induration  of  the  interstitial 
tissue  of  the  ner^^ous  centres  and  nerves  ;  the  formation  of  gnmmata ;  and  t]K* 
obstructive  cliauges  in  the  arteries  already  described  (p.  1092).  Certain  chionu* 
degenerative  diseases  of  the  cord,  especially  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  colamo^ 
( locomotor  ataxy),  follow  syphilis  with  sufficient  frequency  to  justify  the  belief 
that  the  disease  may  stand  in  some  causal  relation  to  them. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain  declares  itself  by  two  chief  symptoms,  eith.-f 
separately  or  conjoined :  viz.,  paralysis  and  epileptic  convulsions.  Before  thc»: 
definite  signs  manifest  themselves,  various  premonitory  symptoms  may  havr 
existed.  The  most  common  is  severe  pain  in  the  head,  usually  fixed  in  onr 
.spot,  often  worse  at  night ;  there  may  also  be  some  mental  disturbance  az^d 
want  of  sleep. 

Paralysis  from  syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain  usually  assumes  the  f^.inu 
of  hemiplegia.    It  may  be  preceded  by  paresis  of  special  parts,  as  of  one  lir.i'- 
or  group  of  muscles,  which  may  be  temporary  in  its  character.    The  n^vres  <  f 
sensation  also  may  be  affected.    Special  cranial  nerves  may  suffer.     T\.* 
ihird,  fourtli,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  often  early  attacked,  giving  rise  to  pto«i% 
strabismus,  or  facial  palsy.    I  have  never  seen  the  fifth  nerve  paralysed  \i 
syphilis,  but  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  was  affected.    Ocolo-moc-*' 
paralysis  in  some  form,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  frequently  the  result  • ' 
syphilis,  and  when  it  occurs  in  young  men  it  should,  however  pafwiny  a:  •! 
slight,  always  attract  the  most  serious  attention,  as  it  is  often  the  prccmsi>r  <•-' 
more  general  paralysis.    The  early  affection  of  the  nerves  that  lie  in  the  «a! 
of  the  cavernous  sinus  is  probably  due  rather  to  syphilitic  thickening  of  tL< 
dura  mater,  with  which  they  are  in  such  close  relation,  than  to  an  affection  t' 
the  substance  of  the  brain. 

If  the  patient  be  hemiplegic,  he  may  be  completely  so,  but  veiy  often  i\x 
paralysis  is  limited  to  one  limb,  or  may  be  irregular  in  its  d^ree  in  diileitr.t 
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ports.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  rigidity.  These  differences  are  dae  to  the 
sitnation  of  the  disease  in  the  brain.  Gnnimata  in  the  dnra  mater  or  bone  in 
the  region  of  the  cortical  motor  centres  may  canse  irregular  paresis  or  complete 
paralysis  of  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  affected  centre.  Syphilitic  growths 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  brain  may  give  rise  to  complete  hemiplegia,  coming 
on  gradnally,  and  occlusion  of  a  cerebral  artery  affected  with  the  changes 
already  described  as  occurring  in  syphilis,  may  lead  to  the  same  symptoms 
being  developed  suddenly.  Aneurisms  also  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  ending  in 
rapture  with  the  ordinary  signs  of  apoplexy,  may  occur  as  the  consequence 
of  syphilis. 

^tk  neuritis  is  very  common  in  syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain,  especiaUy  in 
cases  of  veiy  chronic  meningitis,  or  when  gunmiata  are  present. 

Epileptie  seizures  are  common  in  syphilitic  affections  of  the  brain.  They 
^nerally  result  from  chronic  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  gnmmata  in  the  membranes  or  substance  of  the  brain  in  the  region  of 
the  cortical  motor  centres.  Gowers  states  that  they  "  differ  ftom  the  ordinary 
convulsions  of  epilepsy,  especially  when  the  motor  sone  of  the  cortex  is  diseased, 
in  the  deliberate  onset  of  at  least  some  of  the  attacks ;  in  consciousness  being 
lost  late,  and  in  the  patient  being  aware  of  the  local  onset  of  the  convulsions 
in  the  &ce,  hand,  or  foot.  In  other  cases,  probably  when  the  sensory  rather 
than  the  motor  region  is  diseased,  a  sensory  aura,  often  involving  the  special 
senses,  may  herald  the  fit.**  According  to  Oowers,  syphilitic  epilepsy  is 
recognized  by  its  appearing  usually  at  an  age  when  the  idiopathic  disease 
seldom  commences,  by  the  headache  between  the  fits,  by  the  coincidence  of 
optic  neuritis,  and  often  of  local  paralytic  symptoms,  and  by  the  early  and 
often  progressive  mental  disturbance.  The  fits  are  often  of  a  very  violent 
character,  and  followed  by  coma.  But  dangerous  as  these  attacks  may  become, 
there  ia  always  a  prospect  of  cure  by  proper  treatment,  although  in  some  cases 
the  fits  may  persist  even  after  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  syphilitic 
Grrowth  which  originated  them  has  been  absorbed.  In  other  cases  again,  the 
nental  powers  undergo  gradual  deterioration,  delusions  manifesting  themselves, 
ind  the  patient  feUliB  into  a  state  of  semi-imbecility. 

There  is  truly  not  a  more  pitiable  object  to  be  seen  than  a  man,  young  or 
n  the  prime  of  life,  suffering  firom  syphilitic  disease  of  the  nervous  centres — 
iffwtcd  by  ptosis,  with  one  eye  staring  and  immovable  or  squinting,  the  face 
listorted,  the  lip  dropped  and  saliva  dribbling,  defective  in  his  articulation, 
traddling  and  insecure  in  his  walk,  dragging  one  leg  behind  him,  at  times 
he  victim  of  the  most  frightful  epileptic  paroxysms,  often  covered  by  mpial 
ffre»—he  is  truly  a  fit  object  for  commiseration  rather  than  one  for  reprobation 

nd  reproach. 

Syphilitie  itigf  n  of  tho  Bpinal  Cord. — The  most  conunon  syphilitic 
sions  of  the  cord  are  chronic  meningitis  and  the  development  of  gnmmata, 
hich  arise  most  frequently  in  the  membranes,  but  sometimes  originate  in  the 
lUtance  of  the  cord  itself.  The  gummata  are  usually  small,  rarely  exceeding 
Uf  an  inch  in  diameter,  thonjjh  Wilks  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the 
imour  reached  the  size  of  a  large  filbert.  Most  commonly  only  one  gumma  is 
i:t  with,  but  cases  have  been  described  in  which  numerous  small  tumours  the 
50  of  millet-seeds  were  present.  When  the  disease  assumes  the  form  of 
f-ningitia,  there  is  usually  considerable  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  but  the 
her  membranes  also  may  suffer,  and  the  superficial  parts  of  the  cord  be  im- 
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1.  with  the  fonnation  of  gummata  of  large  size,  the  prognosis 

i  V  bad, 

INFANTXIiS,    0ONOSNITAZH    OB    XUBSBXZBD    BYPHIZ.I8. 

■IV8  on  the  labia  of  the  mother  may  possibly  infect  the  child  at  birth; 
they  may  inoculate  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  ;  but  syphilis  thus 
M-t<.'d  by  the  infant  is  not  the  form  of  the  disease  that  is  described 
infantile  Syphilis.    This  is  a  truly  hereditary  infection,  transmitted  to 
itunt  at  the  time  of  its  conception,  or  communicated  to  it  through  the 
im  of  the  mother  during  intra-uterine  Ufe,  and  existing  as  a  constitu- 
(I  affection  at  the  time  of  its  birth.    Though  we  may  beUeve  that  syphilis 
't  easily  eradicated  from  a  system  into  which  it  has  once  been  received,  and 
'  under  certain  conditions  it  may  readily  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring  ; 
I  think  that  we  are  stUl  ignorant  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  consti- 
tional  affection  of  the  parents  that  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
jihilis  in  their  children,  and  that  we  are  certainly  not  warranted  in  conclud- 
1*;  that  a  parent  who  has  been,  or  even  who  is  actually  affected  by  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  must  necessarily  have  a  syphilitic,  or  even  a  feeble  and  strumous 
iamily ;  although  the  probability  undoubtedly  is  that  the  oflEspring  will  be 
Hyphilitic.    I  have  had  under  my  observation  a  gentleman  whom   I  had 
attended  for  secondary  syphilis,  and  who,  contrary  to  my  advice,  married  some 
years  ago  ;  and,  though  he  has  since  then  suffered  from  psoriasis  of  the  hands, 
mucous  tubercles,  fissures  on  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
testicle,  yet  his  wife  has  borne  a  perfectly  healthy  iamily,  not  only  without 
any  syphilitic  taint,  but  without  any  apparent  constitutional  cachexy. 

When  the  parents  are  syphilitic,  the  fcetus  frequently  fails  to  arrive  at 

maturity.    This  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  placenta,  or  of  the  umbilical 

rx^rd,  or  to  the  direct  action  of  the  syphilitic  virus  on  the  foetus  itself.    In 

the  placenta  extravasations  of  blood,  &tty  d^eneration,  and  the  formation  of 

caseous,  and  occasionally  of  calcareous  masses,  are  the  most  common  abnormal 

conditions  observed.    In  the  cord  the  vessels  are  occasionally  found  to  have 

undergone  changes  identical  in  character  with  those  already  described  as 

taking  place  in  the  arteries  of  the  adult  (p.  1092).    The  foetus  itself  also 

shows  evidence  of  disease  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  it  perishes 

before  arriving  at  maturity,  or  is  bom  dead  at  the  full  time.    Mewis  states  that 

an  examination  of  ninety-two  syphilitic  foetuses  showed  the  spleen  to  be 

diseased  in  seventy-two,  the  bones  in  sixty-four,  the  liver  in  fifty-six,  the 

pancreas  in  fourteen,  the  supra-renal  bodies  in  eleven,  the  lungs  in  three,  and 

the  skin  in  one  only.    In  consequence  of  these  diseases  of  the  placenta  and 

the  foetus,  it  often  happens  that  early  abortion  or  miscarriage  takes  place. 

Many  consecutive  miscarriages  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  parents 

being  affected  with  constitutional  syphilis.    It  is  a  common  history  in  these 

eases  that  the  period  at  which  miscarriage  takes  place  becomes  later  in  each 

suc-ceeding  pregnancy,  until  at  last,  perhaps  after  a  dead  foetus  has  been 

<]eli\'ered  at  full  term,  a  living  child  may  be  bom  bearing  evidence  of  inherited 

rtyi>hilis.    Such  a  history  is  very  characteristic  of  syphilis,  even  if  the  parents 

liave  ceased  to  show  any  visible  signs  of  the  disease.    When  the  parents  are 

known  to  be  syphilitic,  if  they  be  treated  by  a  mercurial  course,  miscarriage 

can  frequently  be  prevented,  though  the  child  may  show  some  signs  of  the 

disease. 
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plicated.  The  roots  of  the  nerves  are  compressed  as  thej  pass  ihrongh  tli* 
thickened  membranes.  The  disease  may  be  widely  diffused,  bnt  is  more  coin- 
monly  limited  in  extent,  the  region  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  being  speciallj 
prone  to  be  affected. 

Syphilis  may  be  the  cause  also  of  disseminated  chronic  myelitis,  leading  t« 
sclerosis,  and  Gowers  has  brought  forward  a  large  amount  of  evidenoe  t> 
show  that  locomotor  ataxy  (sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns)  may  ha\^  it^ 
origin  in  this  way ;   about  one-half  of  the  oases  of  this  disease  oocor  :r 
patients  who  have  suffered  from  constitutional  syphilis. 

The  Symptoms  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  coid  supervene  gradnaUy.  Tb . ;. 
are  pain  either  in  the  back  opposite  the  seat  of  disease,  or  referred  to  thv 
parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  arising  from  the  affected  portion  of  the  aol 
Yarious  affections  of  sensation  are  commonly  met  with ;  there  may  ' 
numbness,  tingling,  or  pins  and  needles,  or  local  spots  of  hypersesthesia  «•* 
ansssthesia.  Paralysis  of  one  limb  or  a  part  of  a  limb,  or  complete  paraple^r.  i. 
may  form  a  prominent  symptom.  Wasting  ocours  only  in  those  mosc.*? 
which  are  paralysed  in  consequence  of  damage  to  the  part  of  the  cord  fi^>:r 
which  their  nervous  supply  is  derived,  or  of  pressure  on  the  roots  of  t>. 
nerves.  Thus,  although  there  may  be  complete  parapl^a,  the  wasting  n:.^; 
affect  only  certain  groups  of  muscles.  The  reflex  function  of  the  cord  t> 
abolished  in  the  diseased  part,  bnt  lower  down  it  may  be  increased  ;  thus  ii 
disease  in  the  dorsal  region  there  may  be  exaggerated  reflex  moTements  ii: 
the  lower  limbs.  Rigidity  of  muscles  is  common,  spasm  comparativeij  rk.-v. 
When  the  paralysis  is  unilateral,  the  modifications  of  sensation  will  be  on  th 
same  side  as  those  of  motion  when  the  roots  of  the  nerves  are  affected,  but  •  n 
the  opposite  side  when  the  condition  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a  localized  tmn*'*^. 
either  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  or  in  its  membranes.  The  symptoms  mij 
be  rendered  very  irregular  and  complex  by  the  co-existence  of  various  le8ii»r.N 
such  as  irregular  patches  of  chronic  meningitis,  or  a  gumma  combined  with 
meningitis,  or  more  than  one  gumma  in  different  parts  of  the  ooid,  and  ib> 
irregularity  of  the  symptoms  may  be  still  further  increased  by  simoltanet:^ 
disease  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  The  age  of  the  patient,  the  hist^r* 
of  syphilis,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  symptoms  often  render  the  diagiK'^ « 
comparatively  easy. 

The  Nerves  are  comparatively  rarely  affected,  thoogh  gummata  have  bt^:. 
met  with  growing  from  the  connective  tissue  forming  their  sheaths^  T\\-^ 
have  been  observed  almost  exclusively  in  the  cranial  nerves. 

In  the  Treatment  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system,  if  n  * 
too  far  advanced,  there  is  fortunately  much  to  be  done  for  the  patient's  rEflief. 
if  not  complete  cure.  Mercury  in  some  form,  more  especially  the  perchlori  1 
^vith  decoction  of  cinchona,  if  not  previously  fblly  used,  should  have  a  L.r 
trial.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  up  to  fifteen  ^' 
twenty  grains,  three  times  a  day,  if  the  patient  can  stand  it,  shonld  be  gi^•  * 
at  once  in  those  cases  in  which  the  patient  has  already  had  a  full  coarse  •  * 
mercury,  or  in  which  the  constitutional  state  does  not  justify  the  administra- 
tion of  mercury  at  the  time  the  nervous  symptoms  set  in.  Coonter-irritat.  : 
by  means  of  blisters  or  setons  will  occasionally  be  found  useful.  The  q^kp" 
convulsions  may  be  relieved  by  bromide  of  potassium  or  of  ammonium,  i .: 
these  must  not  be  given  to  the  exclusion  of  the  iodides.  Under  this  treats-  z. 
cases  at  first  apparently  hopeless  may  rapidly  recover,  but  when  the  diseas*  ^ 
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far  advanced,  with  the  fonnation  of  gummata  of  large  size,  the  prognosis 
becomes  very  bad. 

INFANTHiX*    eONaSlOTAX*,    OB    ZUBBBXTBD    8YFKIU8. 

Chancres  on  the  labia  of  the  mother  may  possibly  infect  the  child  at  birth; 
just  as  they  may  inoculate  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  ;  but  syphilis  thus 
contracted  by  the  infant  is  not  the  form  of  the  disease  that  is  described 
as  Znfuitile  Byphilis.  This  is  a  truly  hereditary  infection,  transmitted  to 
the  infant  at  the  time  of  its  conception,  or  communicated  to  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  mother  during  intra-uterine  life,  and  existing  as  a  constitu- 
tional affection  at  the  time  of  its  birth.  Though  we  may  believe  that  syphilis 
is  not  easily  eradicated  from  a  system  into  which  it  has  once  been  received,  and 
that  under  certain  conditions  it  may  readily  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring  ; 
yet  I  think  that  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  consti- 
tutional affection  of  the  parents  that  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
syphilis  in  their  children,  and  that  we  are  certainly  not  warranted  in  conclud- 
ing that  a  parent  who  has  been,  or  even  who  is  actually  affected  by  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  must  necessarily  have  a  syphilitic,  or  even  a  feeble  and  strumous 
fiunily ;  although  the  probability  undoubtedly  is  that  the  offspring  will  be 
syphilitic.  I  have  had  under  my  observation  a  gentleman  whom  I  had 
attended  for  secondary  syphilis,  and  who,  contrary  to  my  advice,  married  some 
years  ago  ;  and,  though  he  has  since  then  suffered  from  psoriasis  of  the  hands, 
mucous  tubercles,  fissures  on  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
testicle,  yet  his  wife  has  borne  a  perfectly  healthy  &mily,  not  only  without 
any  syphilitic  taint,  but  without  any  apparent  constitutional  cachexy. 

When  the  parents  are  syphilitic,  the  foetus  frequently  fails  to  arrive  at 
maturity.  This  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  placenta,  or  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  or  to  the  direct  action  of  the  syphilitic  virus  on  the  fcetus  itself.  In 
the  placenta  extravasations  of  blood,  &tty  degeneration,  and  the  formation  of 
caseous,  and  occasionally  of  calcareous  masses,  are  the  most  conunon  abnormal 
conditions  observed.  In  the  cord  the  vessels  are  occasionally  found  to  have 
undergone  changes  identical  in  character  with  those  already  described  as 
taking  place  in  the  arteries  of  the  adult  (p.  1092).  The  foetus  itself  also 
shows  e^idence  of  disease  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  it  perishes 
before  arriving  at  maturity,  or  is  bom  dead  at  the  full  time.  Mewis  states  that 
an  examination  of  ninety-two  syphiUtic  fcetnses  showed  the  spleen  to  be 
diseased  in  seventy-two,  the  bones  in  sixty-four,  the  liver  in  fifty-six,  the 
pancreas  in  fourteen,  the  supra-renal  bodies  in  eleven,  the  lungs  in  three,  and 
the  skin  in  one  only.  In  consequence  of  these  diseases  of  the  placenta  and 
the  fcetus,  it  often  happens  that  early  abortion  or  nuscarriage  takes  place. 
Many  consecutive  miscarriages  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  parents 
l>eing  affected  with  constitutional  syphilis.  It  is  a  common  history  in  these 
cases  that  the  period  at  which  miscarriage  takes  place  becomes  later  in  each 
succeeding  pregnancy,  until  at  last,  perhaps  after  a  dead  foetus  has  been 
delivered  at  full  term,  a  living  child  may  be  bom  bearing  evidence  of  inherited 
syphilis.  Such  a  history  is  very  characteristic  of  syphilis,  even  if  the  parents 
have  ceased  to  show  any  visible  signs  of  the  disease.  When  the  parents  arc 
known  to  be  syphilitic,  if  they  be  treated  by  a  mercurial  course,  miscarriage 
can  frequently  be  prevented,  though  the  child  may  show  some  signs  of  the 
disease. 

4  0  2 
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The  offspring  of  sTphilitic  parents  as  a  mle  develop  symptomB  resemblinz 
in  most  points  the  acquired  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  impossibley  how- 
ever, that  the  taint  may  manifest  itself  by  an  impaired  or  depraved  state  «<' 
the  constitution,  and  that  syphilis  may  thus  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  acrof  uL 
or  rickets.  There  is,  however,  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  is  the 
case. 

The  Period  at  wliioh  the  Vjmiptoflui  manifMit  themMliras  thtic^ 
greatly.  As  a  rule,  a  syphilitic  child  when  bom  alive,  though  often  snuJl 
badly  developed,  and  cachectic  in  its  appearance,  shows  no  definite  manilesta- 
tions  of  the  disease  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  usually  firom  two  to 
eight,  the  symptoms  declare  themselves.  Diday  and  De  M^ric  have  oollectetl 
a  large  number  of  cases,  in  most  of  which  the  signs  of  the  disease  developed  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  week.  Many  betrayed  their  disorder  in  the  first  month  : 
and  in  some  few  it  was  delayed  until  the  child  had  attained  the  age  of  three 
months.  The  earlier  the  disease  shows  itself,  the  more  fatal  are  its  effects. 
CMldren  who  manifest  no  symptoms  till  they  are  two  or  three  months  old. 
usually  recover  their  health  in  a  short  time. 

The  effects  of  inherited  syphilis  may  also  manifest  themselves,  even  at  th-' 
adult  age.  Hutchinson  believes  that  this  may  take  place  without  anj  si^9 
of  syphilis  during  infancy ;  this  view,  however,  is  not  entertained  bv  Berkeler 
Hill,  and  most  other  writers  on  the  disease.  They  assert  that  though  the  j 
may  have  been  slight,  some  symptoms  have  in  every  case  been  present  dnrin? 
the  early  months  of  life.  These  cases  are  rare,  and  the  following  which  ft::I 
under  my  own  observation  is  a  good  instance.  The  patient  was  a  jomsc 
woman,  aged  seventeen,  who  was  covered  with  marked  syphilitic  peoria^is, 
with  which  she  had  been  affected  for  several  years.  The  mother  told  me  that 
shortly  after  birth,  evidences  of  infantile  syphilis  had  appeared ;  that  theat 
had  yielded  to  treatment,  but  that,  as  the  period  of  puberty  approached, 
the  psoriasis,  which  was  truly  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  had  shown  itself. 

Vjnntptoflui. — ^The  symptoms  of  inherited  syphilis  are  sufficiently  wei' 
marked  in  most  cases,  consisting  principally  of  general  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, with  affections  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  bones,  visoeim,  and 
eye,  which  more  or  less  closely  resemble  the  manifestations  of  acqnired 
syphilis. 

Constitutional  Symptoms. — ^The  first  indication  is  often  the  atrophic  and 
cachectic  appearance  of  the  child  ;  this  not  unfi:e<{uendy  shows  itself  at  birth. 
without  any  more  definite  signs  of  the  disease.  Such  children  are  often  snuil. 
shrivelled,  wan  and  wasted  when  bom ;  the  face  especially  has  an  aged  look, 
the  features  being  pinched,  the  flesh  soft  and  flabby,  and  the  skin  loose  aiiii 
wrinkled  ;  the  complexion  has  a  yellowish  or  earthy  tinge,  which  has  been  conh 
pared  to  that  of  cafe  au  lait.  These  appearances  are,  however,  by  no  mescf 
always  present.  Many  syphilitic  chilihen  are  bom  apparently  healthjasc 
fat ;  but  they  soon  emaciate,  when  the  cutaneous  and  other  nianifestatioQ« 
of  the  disease  make  their  appearance  a  few  weeks  after  birth.  In  slight  csse^ 
however,  the  child  may  remain  fat  and  well-nourished,  though  aniemic,  throng 
out  the  whole  course  of  the  symptoms. 

Local  Symptoms. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  most  marked  svmptcKM 
are  due  to  the  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  As  in  acquired 
syphilis  the  first  appearance  may  be  a  roseolous  eraption  on  (he  skin,  but  th^ 
is  of  short  duration,  and  seldom  clearly  marked.    The  earliest  marked  fttteiv 
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ia  usually  the  appearance  of  mucous  tubercles.  These  form  at  the  angles  of  the 
lips,  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  in  the  pharynx,  in  the  nose,  at  the  anus,  in 
wherever  the  skin  is  moist,  as  in  the  folds  of  the  groin,  and  between  the 
scrotam  and  thigh.  They  are  of  the  same  nature  and  appearance  as  those  met 
with  in  acquired  syphilis. 

The  affection  of  the  nose  is  amongst  the  most  constant  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  disease,  and  is  usually  the  earliest  local  sign  that  declares  itself. 
There  is  much  congestive  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  a  secretion 
of  thick  yellow  offensive  mucus,  causing  the  child  to  make  a  peculiar  snuffling 
noise  in  breathing,  as  if  it  had  a  chronic  catarrh.  This  symptom  is  so  constant 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  name  of  ''  the  snuffles  "  which  is  applied 
to  congenital  syphilis.  The  degree  to  which  the  nose  is  affected  varies  con- 
siderably. In  the  mildest  cases  the  symptoms  merely  resemble  those  of  a  slight 
cold  ;  in  the  most  extreme  forms  the  discharge  dries  into  scabs  at  the  nostrils, 
beneath  which  ulcers  may  form  ;  mucous  tubercles  develop  on  the  membrane, 
and  ulceration  may  follow,  leading  to  disease  of  the  bones,  with  flattening  of  the 
bridge  of  the  nose.  In  all  cases  free  breathing  through  the  nose  is  interfered 
with,  sucking  consequently  becomes  difficult,  and  the  trouble  in  feeding  the 
child  is  correspondingly  increased. 

The  mouth  is  similarly  affected,  but  usually  in  a  less  degree.  Radiating 
fissures,  sometimes  extending  somewhat  deeply,  are  common  on  the  lips,  espe- 
cially at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks 
and  tongue  is  covered  with  mucous  patches,  and  sometimes  with  superficial 
ulcers. 

The  mnoons  membrane  of  the  lAvynz  is  congested  and  swollen  in  most  cases, 
and  sometimes  actual  mucous  tubercles  may  be  formed  at  the  opening  of  the 
glottis.  The  laryngeal  affection  is  the  cause  of  the  hoarse  cry  which  usually 
forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  disease. 

The  Emptioiui  on  the  Skin  are  usually  most  abundant  on  the  nates, 
scrotum,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  hence,  in  examining  a  child,  supposed  to  be 
syphilitic,  these  parts  should  always  be  looked  at  first.  In  moist  situations  the 
eruptions  most  frequently  assume  the  form  of  smooth,  flat  mucous  tubercles, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  threepenny-piece  ;  they  are  slightly  elevated, 
and  covered  with  a  slimv  whitish  secretion.  Cracks  or  fissures  are  common  at 
the  anus  as  well  as  at  the  mouth.  In  the  drier  parts  the  eruption  is  often 
iescnbed  as  squamous,  though  it  is  not  really  scaly,  but  composed  of  smooth  flat 
[latches  of  a  coppery  red  colour.  These  patches  are  often  well-marked  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  and  are  followed  by  peeling  of  the  cuticle. 

Papular  eruptions  are  not  common.  The  vesicular,  or  bullous  eruption,  or 
jempkigus,  is  less  common  than  those  first  mentioned,  yet  I  have  frequently 
ieen  it  in  syphilitic  children.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  vesicles  which  enlarge 
nto  holla  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  with  a  dusky  coppery  areola  ;  they  dry 
nto  brown  scales  or  scabs,  and  commonly  occur  simultaneously  with  mucous 
uliercles  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  on  the  soles 
4  the  feet,  and  is  not  met  with  in  chUdren  except  in  syphilis. 

A  postular  eruption  or  Ecthyma  is  also  occasionally  met  vrith.  The  pustules 
iry  early,  leaving  a  black  scab,  beneath  which  ulceration  may  take  place. 
t  is  met  with  only  in  very  feeble  children. 

.Subcutaneous  gumnuita  are  met  with  occasionally  in  inherited  syphilis,  but 
L'Idom  before  the  second  year. 
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The  Hair  very  commonly  is  thin,  and  Ib  often  loet  from  the  posterict  aic 
lateral  aepecta  of  the  head.  The  NaUa  are  Beldom  affected,  bat  mar  be  brii:^ 
and  grow  irregnlarly. 

When  we  consider  the  infinence  exercised  by  the  syphilitic  poian  upon  6t 
ekin  and  ita  appendages,  the  hair  and  naila,  we  should  d  priori  have  eipedi^ 
that  the  tootli,  being  developed  from  the  same  embryonic  layer,  woold  jw- 
ticipate  in  the  morbid  procesaeg  induced  by  jt  in  the  allied  stnuiiire&  lie 
fact  of  their  doing  so  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  attracted  the  nrt a 
of  any  observer,  nntil  J.  Hntchinson  directed  the  attention  of  the  profsi": 
to  this  very  interesting  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  destructive  and  epwal 
influence  exercised  upon  the  teeth  by  inherited  syphilis.  This  iojnrin^ 
influence  manifests  itself  both  in  the  temporary  and  in  the  pemaDtni 
teeth  ;  but  with  its  specific  and  peculiar  characteristics  only  in  \\.: 
permanent  set.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  all  caa^  <! 
infantile  syphilis  the  teeth  are  affected ;  indeed,  in  many  inBtanca  ih'7 
are  not,  and  it  has  been  particularly  pointed  out  by  J.  Hntcbincon  tin 
it  ia  only  when  there  have  been  attacks  of  syphilitic  stomatitis,  that  m  are  M 
expect  to  meet  with  these  changes  from  their  normal  types  in  the  teeth. 

The  temporary  teeth  of  syphilitic  infants  are  cut  early,  are  of  bad  colum. 
and  liable  to  a  crombling   decay.       The    upper  central    incisors  omJ 
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suff^  early,  and  always  first;  then  the  laterals  become  carioiB  and  di>: 
out ;  and  lastly,  in  some  cases,  though  rarely,  the  canines  wear  anj  ■ 
as  to  present  a  tusk-like  t^pearance.  In  consequence  of  the  early  dco.*' 
the  incisors,  children  are  often  edentulous,  so  far  as  these  teeth  are  coiwmft 
ftom  an  early  age,  until  the  permanent  ones  are  cut. 

The  permaitrnt  leetA  present  the  more  marked  characteristics  of  an  inbeflf^ 
syphilitic  taint ;  and  in  these,  as  in  the  temporary,  the  disease  dedare  '*'' 
chiefly  in  the  incisors  of  the  Q{^r  jaw,  and  first  in  the  cenbral  odo.  1^* 
will  be  observed  to  be  nsually  of  a  bad  colour,  short,  pcggy,  ronndtd  n  i^' 
angles,  standing  apart  with  interspaces  or  converging,  and  marked  by  *  4^ 
broad  notch.  They  are  soft  and  crumbling,  are  slender,  and  readily  we»r4*- 
(Figs.4I2— 414). 
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Besides  the  notching,  the  sides  of  the  teeth  are  onrved  inwards  towards  one 
another,  and  thus  the  cutting  edge  becomes  narrower  than  the  crown.  The 
teeth  are  also  shorter  than  the  others.  The  convergence  of  the  sides  causes  the 
teeth  to  be  somewhat  separated,  and  to  stand  apart. 

The  Bones  are  very  frequently  affected  in  congenital  syphilis,  though  until 
recently  the  changes  that  take  place  had  been  partly  overlooked  and  partly 
confounded  with  rickets.  The  observations  of  Wegner,  Parrot,  Barlow,  and 
others,  have,  however,  clearly  established  the  &ct  that  the  implication  of  the 
bones  is  second  in  frequency  only  to  that  of  the  skin. 

Parrot  states  that  the  affections  of  the  bones  in  hereditary  syphilis  assume 
two  principal  forms,  one  consisting  in  atrophy  of  the  pre-existing  structures, 
and  the  other  in  the  development  of  new  tissue.  The  Atrophic  form  he 
divides  into  two  varieties.  The  first,  to  which  he  applies  the  term  OeMimfortnj 
affects  equally  the  cranium  and  the  bones  of  the  extremities.  The  bone  is 
altered  in  colour,  varying  from  a  pale  red  or  rose  tint  to  different  shades  of 
yellow.  The  medulla  becomes  transparent,  and  is  at  last  reduced  to  a  network 
composed  of  vessels  and  delicate  fibrillar,  Uie  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid.  When  the  compact  tissue  is  invaded  it  becomes  rapidly 
decalcified  ;  the  lamelbe  seem  to  melt  away,  and  large  spaces  appear  between 
them,  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance  Uke  the  altered  medullary  tissue. 
The  second  variety  he  terms  chondro^alearwut  atrophy.  The  most  marked 
feature  of  this  form  is  that  the  layer  of  calcified  cartilage  which  naturally 
exists  in  the  growing  line  between  the  shaft  and  the  epiphysis  assumes  an 
abnormal  thickness  and  loses  all  regularity  in  its  outline.  The  calcified 
cartilage  can  be  recognized  by  its  density,  brittleness,  and  chalky  appearance. 
The  formation  of  this  brittle  tissue  renders  the  bone  liable  to  fracture,  and 
when  the  two  forms  of  atrophy  occur  simultaneously  this  result  is  almost 
certain  to  take  place.  The  fracture  occurs  always  in  dose  proximity  to  the 
epiphysis,  and  the  accident  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  suppuration,  and 
from  the  close  proximity  to  the  joint  suppurative  arthritis  may  be  set  up. 
These  fractures  give  rise  to  symptoms  closely  resembling  paralysis  of  the 
affected  limb,  and  Parrot  has  applied  to  the  condition  the  name  of  syphilitic 
psBudo-paralym.  The  limb  hangs  powerless,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  singularly 
little  pain,  but  the  muscles  respond  readUy  to  the  Faradic  current.  The 
looseness  of  the  epiphysis  can  sometimes  be  easily  recognized,  and  some  fine 
grating  crepitus  may  be  present. 

The  second  form  of  disease  of  the  bones  in  hereditary  syphilis,  to  which 
Parrot  applies  the  term  osteophyHc^  is  much  more  common.  This  also  he 
divides  into  two  varieties,  according  to  the  density  of  the  new  tissue.  When 
this  is  hard  and  bony  he  terms  it  osteoid;  when  nottyfibro-sponfftoid  or  rachiiic. 
The  osteoid  form  of  growth  may  be  met  with  at  any  period  of  childhood,  and 
possibly  may  commence  before  birth ;  the  rachitic  is  never  met  with  before 
the  fifth  or  sixth  month.  The  osteoid  growth  is  composed  of  trabecular, 
arranged  more  or  less  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  separated 
from  each  other  by  medullary  tissue  ;  the  new  tissue  contains  large  quantities 
of  lime  salts.  It  differs  from  normal  bone  in  its  brittleness  and  in  its  yellow 
or  pink  colour.  In  the  rachitic  form  the  new  tianie  is  almost  white,  pearly,  or 
yellowish  in  colour.  It  is  fibroid  in  structure  and  very  vascular.  Various 
modifications  between  these  two  forms  of  tissue  may  be  met  with.  Thus  the 
osteoid  tissue  may  be  arranged  in  several  layers,  or  spongy  tissue  may  be  found 
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covering  the  harder  tissue.  The  periosteum  coyering  the  nevr  growths  if 
always  distinctly  thickened^  and  adheres  firmly  to  it.  There  is  almost  almj* 
a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  new  tissue  and  the  healthy  bc*iie 
beneath.  The  thickness  of  the  growth  varies  from  one-tenth  to  three-eight;^ 
of  an  inch  on  the  long  bones,  but  it  may  exceed  this  on  those  of  the  akulL  In 
extreme  cases  almost  the  whole  skeleton  may  be  affected,  but  more  cxMnmonlj 
the  diseased  condition  is  met  with  in  certain  parts  only.  The  moat  oomm'C. 
situations  are  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  the  tibia,  the  femur,  and  th-. 
ulna,  where,  unless  the  child  be  very  fat,  they  can  often  be  recognised  dnri!:^ 
life.  In  the  rachitic  form  the  long  bones  may  undergo  modificationa  in  f  cm 
from  bending  or  fracture,  as  in  rickets. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  present  changes  of  a  very  marked  character.     Tbe< 
most  commonly  consist  of  the  formation  of  *'  bosses  "  of  new  bone,  from  xh^ 
outer   table  only,  around  the  anterior  fontanelle  and  along  the  line  of  th^ 
sagittal  and  interfrontal  sutures.    Between  these  bosses  the  sutnres  may  a: 
first  form  distinct  sulci,  but  later  on  they  are  often  bridged  over,  and  prematuv 
union  may  take  place.    If  the  child  dies  the  bosses  will  be  found  to  be  coej- 
posed  of  soft  bone,  very  red  in  tint,  sometimes  even  of  a  dark  maroon  colour. 
If  macerated  the  new  bone  is  porous  and  granular  in  structure,  and  is  oft<rL 
deeply  grooved  by  vascular  channels.    There  is  little  if  any  thickening  of  tiK 
periosteum.    The  anterior  part  of  the  skull  may  reach  a  third  of  an  inch  L»r 
more  in  thickness.    The  effect  of  these  growths  is  to  give  the  forehead  the 
rounded  prominent  form  which  was  pointed  out  by  Hutchinson  many  ycsR 
ago  as  being  often  associated  with  ot^er  signs  of  congenital  syj^ilis  in  later 
life.    Barlow  and  Lees  have  pointed  out  that  the  condition  known  as  cramtr- 
tabes  is  also  met  with  in  syphilitic  infants.    In  this  the  bones  of  the  vaolt  «»f 
the  skull  become  extremely  thin  in  circumscribed  patches,  so  as  to  yield  lo 
gentle  firm  pressure,  feeling  like  parchment  beneath  the  finger.  In  some  sp^A,< 
the  bony  material  may  entirely  disappear,  leaving  only  a  thin  membrmzK^ 
These  spots  are  most  common  in  the  occipital  r^on,  where  the  bone  is  ex- 
posed to  direct  pressure  while  the  child  is  lying  on  its  back,  but  they  are  il>j 
met  with  in  the  parietal  bones.    The  bony  growths  are  met  with  at  any  tin: 
during  the  first  two  years,  but  the  irregularity  they  give  rise  to  may  be  rv- 
cognized  at  any  age.    Craniotabes  occurs  at  an  early  period  during  the  first 
year  of  life.    Both  conditions  may  occur  in  the  same  skulL    In  addition  to 
the  above  diseases  of  the  bones  gummata  are  occasionally  met  with  in  tLt 
skull,  and  dactylitis,  similar  to  that  described  as  occurring  in  acquired  syphiliN 
is  not  uncommon.  Up  to  puberty  chronic  inflammation  of  various  long  buDt«^ 
especially  of  the  tibia,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  syphiUtic  subjects. 

Under  the  name  of  Chronic  Interstitial  Keratitis,  J.  Hutchinson  hss 
described  a  disease  which  he  believes  to  be  uniformly  due  to  hereditary  sjphilk. 
It  occurs  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  but  may  occur  much  earlier,  eves 
during  the  first  year.  It  consists  at  first  of  a  hazy  condition  of  the  oomeh, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  ground  glass,  followed  by  vascularization,  niihom 
any  tendency  to  ulceration.  The  opacity  conmiences  in  the  centre,  and  \m1 
eyes  are  usually  affected.  The  vascularity  is  not  confined  to  the  sur&ce,  U: 
seems  to  pervade  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea.  One  eye  is  usoalh 
affected  before  the  other.  Under  a  carefully  conducted  course  of  mercnniit 
and  iodides,  accompanied  by  tonics  and  good  diet,  the  transparency  of  tk 
cornea  can  usually  be  restored. 
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Chronic  affections  of  the  Ear,  leading  to  deafaeas,  are  not  uncommon  in  in- 
herited syphilis.  They  occur  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  interstitial 
keratitis  in  the  eye.    Their  pathology  is  not  yet  certainly  known. 

The  Ijmpluitio  glaiiAs  show  no  special  morbid  conditions  resulting  from 
inherited  syphilis. 

Affections  of  the  TlMava  in  congenital  syphilis  are  by  no  means  un* 
common.  They  assume  the  same  forms  as  in  the  adult,  namely,  general 
fibroid  induration  of  the  affected  organ  and  the  formation  of  gnmmata, 
the  former  condition  being  the  more  common.  The  spleen  of  syphilitic 
children  is  in  most  cases  somewhat  enlarged  and  hard.  The  liver  is  effected 
next  in  order  of  frequency.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  lung  is  met  with  only 
in  children  bom  dead,  or  dying  soon  after  birth. 

The  isaiieles  occasionally  present  a  unifonn,  smooth,  hard,  painless  enlarge* 
ment,  affecting  the  body  of  the  gland,  and  corresponding  in  eveiy  respect  to 
the  same  disease  in  the  adult. 

The  n&rvou9  sysimn  ia  leas  commonly  affected,  but  gummata  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  brain. 

S¥idano«  of  Oongonital  Byphilis  ia  Istor  i^M^^ifA^  or  «d«lt  lift. — 
The  taint  of  congenital  syphilis  may  manifest  itself  after  the  period  of  infancy 
by  various  chronic  inflammations  of  bone,  by  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  occasion- 
ally of  the  viscera ;  and  as  these  present,  as  a  rule,  no  very  definite  signs  of 
their  origin,  it  is  important  to  remember  the  points  by  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  be  established.  In  the  histoiy  we  must  inquire  for  miscarriages 
before  the  birth  of  the  patient,  for  signs  of  syphilis  in  previous  children  bom 
alive,  and  for  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  parents,  such  as  prolonged  sore 
throat,  eraptions  on  the  skin,  loss  of  hair,  and  pains  in  the  bones.  With 
regard  to  the  patient,  we  must  ask  the  period  at  which  birth  took  place ; 
the  appearance  at  birth,  whether  fat  or  thin ;  the  occurrence  of  snufiles  and 
sores  on  the  bottom,  in  examining  the  patient,  we  must  look  for  stunted 
growth  ;  a  flat  or  ill-developed  bridge  to  the  nose ;  ndiating  scars  at  the  angles 
of  the  mouth.  The  forehead  must  be  examined  for  bosses  in  the  region  of 
the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  the  humerus,  femur,  and  tibia  should  be  searched 
for  thickenings  or  want  of  symmetiy  in  the  two  sides.  The  eye  also  should 
be  examined  for  interstitial  keratitis,  and  the  teeth  for  the  signs  already 
described.  All  these  signs  are  seldom  present  together,  but  enough  to  enable 
the  Surgeon  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  will  always  be  found  in  any  case 
in  which  the  disease  has  been  sufficiently  severe  to  affect  the  patient  after 
early  childhood. 

PtogBOois. — If  the  child  is  bom  with  signs  of  syphilis,  it  usually  dies. 
Emaciation  increases,  and  death  takes  place  either  directly  firom  the  disease  or 
in  consequence  of  some  complication,  as  diarrhoea,  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia. 
If  the  child  is  bom  apparently  fat  and  well,  the  prognosis  depends  much  on 
the  period  at  which  the  symptoms  appear ;  the  later  the  appearance,  the  better 
the  prognosis.  Most  cases  recover  in  which  the  symptoms  do  not  manifest 
themselves  tUl  after  the  end  of  the  first  month. 

Treathsnt. — The  occurrence  of  syphib's  in  the  infant  may  be  prevented  by 
putting  the  infected  mother  on  a  mercurial  course  so  soon  as  her  preg^ncy  is 
ascertained ;  this  indeed  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  nuscarriage, 
but  should  be  done  cautiously,  and  by  inunction  rather  than  by  mercury 
administered  by  the  mouth.    Should  repeated  miscarriages  have  occurred,  as 
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the  conseqaence  of  constitutional  sjphiliB,  one  or  other,  or  both  of  thepareoii, 
if  both  are  at  fault,  should  be  put  upon  a  mercurial  course ;  and  thus  the 
recurrence  of  this  accident  may  be  prevented. 

The  CuratiTe  TreatniMit  as  regards  the  child  is  extreosely  simple.   I* 
should  be  nursed  by  its  mother,  if  she  have  sufficient  milk  and  is  in  good 
health.    If  this  is  impossible,  it  should  be  brought  up  by  hand,  and  must  not 
be  given  to  a  wet-nurse,  lest  it  infect  her.    (See  p.  1082.)    The  child  mis: 
then  be  put  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  which  in  these  cases  produces  the 
most  unmistakeable  effects ;  indeed,  the  ready  manner  in  which  all  disetK 
may  be  eradicated  from  the  system  of  a  syphilitic  child  by  this  mineraL  1^ 
perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  .that  can  be  adduced  of   the  qxci^: 
character  of  its  action  on  the  venereal  poison.    The  mercury  maj  be  gives  k 
the  mouth  in  the  form  of  small  doses  of  grey  powder ;  but,  as  it  often  pom? 
the  child  when  administered  in  this  way.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  reoom* 
mended  its  introduction  into  the  system  by  inunction,  which  process  I  invari- 
ably employ,  and  have  found  it  a  most  successful  mode  of  treating  the  disess^. 
The  most  convenient  plan  is,  as  reconmiended  by  Brodie,  to  spread  a  drachs. 
of  mercurial  ointment  on  the  under  part  of  a  flannel  roller  stitched  rooid 
the  thigh  just  above  the  knee,  and  to  renew  this  every  day.    The  treatintnt 
should  be  continued  until  all  rash  and  snufiling  have  disappeared,  wb*-!i. 
the  mercury  having  been  discontinued,  the  cure  may  be  perfected  bj  i^- 
administration  of  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  milk  or  cod-liver  ihL 
The  skin  must  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  by  a  hot-bath  every  day.    OocasK'O' 
ally  the  cutaneous  manifestations  of  infantile  syphilis  are  complicated  wi:ii 
and  obscured  by,  some  of  the  conunon  diseases  of  the  skin  incident  to  i^'j 
childhood  ;  more  particularly  with  eczema  impetiginodes  of  the  head,  iwx,^ 
body.    In  these  circumstances,  the  diagnosis  may  not  be  easy,  thongfa  'i^ 
history  of  the  case,  the  concomitant  appearance  of  two  forms  of  the  distsii^ 
and  the  existence  of  snuffling  and  cachexy,  tend  to  establish  it.    The  ecseni 
also,  in  these  circumstances,  is  browner  and  more  squamous  than  usual   b 
cases  such  as  these,  the  best  phin  is  to  treat  the  syphilitic  affection  first  viti: 
the  mercurial  inunction,  and  then  to  put  the  child  under  a  mild  ooone  a: 
the  liquor  hydrargyri  et  arsenici  iocQdi,  one  to  two  minims  for  a  dov* 
keeping  it  at  the  same  time  on  a  good  nourishing  diet. 
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Abdomen,  contusious  of,  847 
usuries  of,  847 

treatment  of,  851 
wounds  of,  852 
prpgnona,  857 
treatment  of,  857 
Abercrombie,  ii^nries  of  the  spine,  769 
Abemethy,  treatment  of  depressed  fncture, 

736 
Talvular  opening  of  abscenses,  241 
Abiogenesis,  105 

Abscrhs  {ohKfdo,  I  go  away),  232 
acute,  232 

treatment  of,  239 
antiseptic  treatment  o(  245 
aapirator  used  inj  238 
blood-yesseU  affected  by,  235 
caustics  in,  243 
chronic,  209,  233 

treatment  of,  240,  241,  243 
cold,  209,  233 

treatment  of^  241 
congestive,  235 
counter-opening  in,  241 
diagnosis  of,  236 

from  encysted  sebaceous  tomoors, 

969 

from  tumoun,  237 
diffuse,  233 
drsinage  o(  243 
effects  of,  235 
emphysematoun,  235 
formation  of,  232 
hemorrhage  into,  251 
Hilton's  method  of  opening,  241 
incision  into,  S40 
injection  of,  243 
lymphatic,  235 
metasUtic,  233,  947 
multUocular.  235 
plt^gmonott^,  232 
**  pointing  *'  of,  232 
potasaa  fusa  in«  243 
pressure-effects  of,  235 
prognosis  of^  238 
puerperal,  233 
pywmic,  233,  947 
scrofulousi  1064 
secondaiy,  947 
setonin,  243 

subcutaneous  strumous,  1054 
sitastion  and  aixe  of,  235 
structure  of,  232 
subpectoral,  829 
tapping  of,  242 


ABSCS88 — continued, 
treatment  of,  239 

constitutional,  250 
tympanitic,  235 
rarieties  of,  232 
Accidents  after  arterial  occlusion,  434 

in  reductions  of  old  dislocatiouif, 
634»656 
Accoucheurs,  syphilitic  infection  of,  1088 
Acetabulum,  fracture  of,  586 
Acids,  concentrated,  application  of,  in  cancer, 

1038 
Acinous  adenomata,  995 
Aconite  in  inflammation,  200 
Acromion,  dislocation  of,  from  clavicle,  644 

fracture  of,  566 
Active  or  acute  inflammation,  147 
AcupRRHKUKE,  {aeus,  a  needle ;  prtitm^   I 
press),  425 
compared  with  ligature,  427 
condition  of  artery  after,  427 
Acute  abscess,  232 
treatment  of,  239 
cancer,  1006 

inflammation.    Set  Inflammation 
Adams,   W.,   mode  of  union  of   fractured 
patella,  609 
ununited  fracture,  545 
AddisoD,  W. ,  migration  of  white  blood  cor- 

pnsclejt,  153 
Adenoid    (&^,   a   gland;     tftof,    fthspe), 
cancer,  1009,  1033 
tissue  of  His,  990 
Adenoma  (&Si|i',  a  gland),  994 
Adeno-sarcomata,  1006 
Adhesions  in  joints  after  dislocation,  633 
Adhesion,  primary,  269 
secondary,  277 
of  wounded  arteries,  397 
Adhesive  inflammation,  171 

union  by,  269 
Adipose  tumours,  977 
Aenal  fistula,  813 
Age,  influence  in  amputation,  74 
cancer,  1012,  1013 
dislocation,  626 
fracture,  496 

of  neck  of  femur,    extracap- 
sular, 593 
intracapsular,  588 
inflammation,  160 
lac4*ration  of  the  brain,  747,  748 
syphilis,  1095 

union  of  fractured  bone,  545 
Ague,  diagnosis  from  pysenua,  956 
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Air.    See  Atmosphere 
AiB  IX  Veins,  465 

cause  of,  467  {»ce  1046) 
effects  of,  466 

experiments  on  animals  regarding,  465 
spontaneous  entry  of,  466 
^eatment  of,  curative,  468 
preventive,  469 
AiR-TVBE,  foreign  bodies  in,  813 
statistics  of,  816 
prognosis  of,  816 
treatment  of,  817 
wounds  of,  810 
effects  of,  811 
Alanson,  amputation  by  triple  incision,  54, 

Buigical  hygiene,  14 
Albuminoid  degeneration,  231 
Albuminous  effusions,  154 

sarcoma,  looi 
Alcohol  as  an  antiseptic,  196 

in  excess  a  predisposing  cause  of  inflam- 
mation, 160 
Alkalies,  caustic,  use  of  in  cancer,  1038 
AUbutt  on  disturbance  of  vision  after  spinal 

iiyury,  778,  779 
Alopecia  {hx^nni^^  a  fox),  syphilitic,  1108 
in  infants,  11 26 
stimulating  lotion  for,  11 09 
Alveolar  cancer,  1027 

sarcoma,  1003 
Amblyopia,  777 

Ammonia,  injection  of,  in  snake-bite,  352 
Amoeboid  movements  of  blood-corpuscles, 
152 

of  pus-corpuscles,  225 
Amputation  {ampiito,  I  lop  off )  in  general, 

by  circular  method,  54 
closure  of  the  wound,  67 
conditions  affecting  result  o(  74 
for  disease  and  injury  computed,  82 
secondary    inflammations   in    internal 

oigans  after,  83 
dressing  after,  68 
by  flaps,  55 

double,  57 

long,  62 

rectangular,  63 
hemorrhage  during,  how  prevented,  53, 
66 

secondarv  after,  73,  307 
instruments  jfor,  69 
li^tures  in,  66 
Listen's  operation,  62 
methods  of  performing,  52 
mortality  after,  73,  75,  78 — 87 
performance  of,  52 
primary  and  secondary  compared,  83, 

84 
principles  of,  58,  59 

retractors  in,  65 

sawms  bone  in,  65 

seconoary,  83,  84,  540 

statistics  of,  349 

septic  disease,  influence  of,  73,  75i  77f 

shock,  influence  of,  73 — 77 
simultaneous  or  rapidly  consecutive,  69 


Amputation — continued, 
Spence's  operation,  64 
statistics  of^  78 — 84 
stumps  after,  68.    Su  Stamps 
sutures  in,  67 

Teale's  operation,  62,  63,  96,  123 
for  bums,  383 

for  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  320 
for  fracture,  complicated  with  rof^tnrcC 

artery,  527 
for  compound  fracture,  oooditioos  xv- 
quiring,  532 
simple  fracture,  529 
for  frost-bite,  384 
for  gangrene,  385,  444f  463t  887 
from  fracture,  525 
after  Hgature,  442 
for  gun-shot  wounds,  not  reqiiired,  335 

when  required,  3aj 
time    of    pertorjt- 
ance,  348 
for  whitlow,  930 
Amputations,  special,  68 
of  arm,  99 
ankle,  114 
fingers,  88 
foot,  106 
Chopart's,  iil,  112 
HeyX  ill 
Pirogoff's,  ii4f  "7 
stump  after,  119 
results,  120 
sub-astrsgaloid,  120 

Syme's,  114,  "7 
forearm,  98 

results  of,  82, 105 
hand,  88 
at  hip-joint,  134 

results  of,  140 
at  knee-joint,  by  anterior  and  portcrsr 
flaps,  126 

by  latersl  flaps,  128 
results  of,  130 
through  condyles,  128 

of  leg,  121 

circular,  125 

by  flaps,  121 

results  of,  125 

by  Teale's  method,  123 
of  lower  limb,  106 

metacarpal  bones,  95 
at  metacarpo>phalangeal  jctnta,  91 
of  metatarsal  Dones  of  great  toa.  108 
of  metatarsal  bones,  110 
at  meUtano-j^halangeal  jmats^  106 
at  flhoulder-jomt,  too 

by  Spence's  method,  104 

by  transfizioa,  loi 

results  of,  105 
through  tarsus,  112 
of  thigh,  130 

by  antero-posterior  flaps*  134 

for  compound  fractore,  605 

for  fracture  with  inptwre  oi  alter, 

results  of,  133 
through  trochaaten,  133 
Yermale's,  131 
of  thumb,  93 
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of  toes,  106 
of  apper  limb,  104 

resnlU  of,  82,  105 
at  wrist,  96 
Amttssat,  torsion  of  cat  arterias,  406,  407 

treatment  of  air  in  Teins,  469 
Anttmia  (A,  negative ;  aS/ia,  blood),  local, 
142 
from  haemorrhage,  389 
Anesthesia  (^  negatiye  ;  oM^bw^Mu,  I  per- 
ceive) by  bicmoride  of  methylene,  34 
chloroform  21.     See  Chloroform 
ether,  29.    See  Ether 
local,  35 
nitrous  oxide,  32 
Ansesthetics,  employment  of,  3,  19,  20^  31 
influence  on  amputatious,  20 
treatment  of,  enect  of  overdose  of,  35 
in  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  634 
Anastomosing  vessels,  enlaigement  of,  after 

ligature,  429 
Anderson,     reduction   of    dislocations   by 

manipulation,  671 
Aneurisk  (m,  through ;  e^^vw,  I  vriden), 
of  stumps,  72 
traumatic,  445 

circumscribed,  447 
diffused,  445 

complicating  fracture,  527 
in  reduction    of  old  disloca- 
tions, 634,  657 
varicose,  450,  463 
symptoms,  451 
treatment,  452 
A^fEURiHM    of  axillary  artery,   traomatic, 

circumscribed,  464 
of  axillary  artery,  difluse,  456 

complicating  dislocation,  655 
from  attempts  to  reduce  old  dis- 
locations, 6$7 
brachial  artery,  traumatic,  459 

varicose,  459 
carotid  artery,  traumatic,  453 

varicose,  454 
femoral  artery,  traumatic,  462 

varicose,  463 
gluteal  artery,  traumatic,  462 
|ialmar  arteries,  traumatic,  462 
plantar  arteries,  traumatic,  464 
radial  artery,  trauntatic,  460 
temporal  artery,  traumatic,  454 
tibial  artery,  traumatic,  464 
ulnar  artery,  traumatic,  460 
Aneurismal   variz,    449,    454,    455.      See 

Varix 
Angioma  (Ayytier,  a  vessel),  989 

cavernous,  989 
Animal  matter,  dead  or  putrescent, 

wounds  inoculated  witli,  367 
Animal  substances,  ligatures  made  of,  420 
Ankle,  amputation  at,  114 
dislocation  of,  691 
compound,  692 
fractures  near  and  through,  618 

compound,  into,  622 
gun-shot  wounds  of,  346 
wounds  of^  494 


Ankylosis  {hyuikos,  crooked),  complicating 

fracture,  J29 
Anthracflsmia,  362 
Antiphlogistic  treatment,  198,  239 

remarks  on,  205 
Antiseptic  {iu^i,  against ;  tf^iirw,  I  putrefy) 
treatment  of  abscess,  245 

of  wounds,   3,   191 — 196, 
308,311,319,338,538, 
of  wounded  joints,  492 
Anus,  chancres  on  margin  of,  1087 

epithelioma  of,  103 1,  10^ 
Aorta,  abdominal,  compression  of,  in  ampu- 
tation at  hip-joint,  47 
thoracic,  wounds  of,  846 
Apertures  in  gun-shot  wounds,  329 
Aphasia,  744 

Apnoea  (^  not ;  vr^  I  breath),  82a   See  As- 
phyxia 
Apoplexy,  diagnosis  from  compression  by 

extravasation,  756 
Arachnitis  (arae/*fioic(  membrane ;  iUs,  de- 
noting inflammation) 
traumatic,  704 
Areolar  tissue,  diffuse  inflammation  of,  17, 

tumours,  979 

Arloing  and  Tripier,  effects  of  division  of 
nerve,  473 

Arm,  amputations  of,  991 
arteries  of  wounded,  455 
avulsion  of,  635,  658 
fractures  of.     See  Fracture 
rupture  of  muscles  or  tendons  of,  483 

Amott,  Dr.  J.,  compression  in  cancer,  1040 
ice  in  cancer,  1036 
local  aniesthesia  by  cold,  36 
mortality  from  use  of  chloroform,  20 

Araott,  H.,  secondary  growths  in  epithe- 
lioma, 1019,  1030 

Arrow-heads  in  bladder,  866 

Arrow-wounds,  325 

Arsenic  in  cancer,  1039 
in  snake-bite,  353 

Arteries,  acnpressure  applied  to,  425 
adhesive  process  in,  397 
aneurism  of.     See  Aneurism 
cauterization  in  wounds  of,  402 
changes  in  after  operation,  429 
coagulnm  in,  formation  of,   395,  396, 

415 

cold,  use  of,  in  hsemorrhage,  401 

compression  of,  45 
contraction  of,  395,  396 
contusion  of,  387 
effects  of  ligature  on,  415 
enlargement  of,  in  inflammation,  143, 

forcible  flexion  in  woundn  of,  404 
gangrene  from  changes  in  coats  o(  876 

from  obstruction  of,  442,  874,  875 
hiemorrhage  from,  251, 905.  See  Hemor- 
rhage 
injuries  of,  387 

in  contU8e<l  and  lacerated  wounds, 

3«8.  387 
in  compound  fracture,  533 

in  simple  fracture,  526 

in  gun-shot  wounds,  332,  335 
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Abtekies — continued. 
laceration  of,  387 
ligature  of,  408.     See  Ligature. 

in  inflammation,  203 

in  stamps,  66 
occlusion  of,  accidents  after,  434 

by  natural  processes,  395 

by  operation,  400 
permanent  closure  of  wounded,  397  (see 

268) 
pressure  on,  in  inflammation,  203 
pressure  in  wounds  of,  403 
punctured  wounds  of,  399 
retraction  of,  395 
rupture  of,  387 

complicating  fracture,  526 
styptics  in  wounds  of,  402 
sypnilitic  disease  of,  1092 
torsion  of,  405 
ulceration  of,  in  abscess,  251 
wounds  of,  388,  431 

complicating  fracture,  526,  533 

in  compound  fracture,  533 

gangrene  from,  876 

treatment  of,  399|,  431 
Arteiues  or  Artery,  axillary,  ligature  of, 

455.  457,  458  , 
rupture  of  complicating  dido* 

cation,  657 

traumatic  aneurism  of,  456 

circumscribed,  458 

diffused,  457,  657 

wounds  of,  455 

brachial,  aneurism  of,  traumatic,  459 

Taricose  aneurism  of,  459 

compression  of,  47,  459 

ligature  of,  425,  458,  459 

wounds  of,  458 

carotid,    common,    ligature    of,    436, 

for  gunshot  wound,  553 

compression  of,  46 

wounds  of,  453 
facial,  compression  of,  46 
femoml,  compression  of,  49 

aneurism  of,  traumatic,  462 

varicose,  425,  463 

ligature  of,  463 
of  foot,    circumscribed    aneurism   of, 
464 

wounds  of,  463 
of  forearm,  wounds  of,  460 
gluteal,  traumatic  aneuiism  of,  462 

ligature  of,  462 
of  hand,  traumatic  aneiuism  of,  463 

wounds  of,  460,  461 
iliac,  common,  compression  of,  48 

external,  compression  of,  48 
ligature  of,  463 
intercostal,  wounds  of,  455 
internal  maxillary,  wounds  of,  454 
iuteraal  mammaiy,  wounds  of,  455 
lingual  wounds  01,  454 
meningeal,  line  of,  759 
of  leg,  wound  of,  464 
pohiiar.     Sre  Arteries  of  hand 
]ieroneal,  wounds  of,  464 
plantar.     See  Arteries  uf  foot 
popliteal,  ligature  of,  464 
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radial,  compression  of,  47 

traumatic  aneorum  o^  460 
ligature  of,  460 
subclavian,  compression  of,  46 

wounds  of,  455,  562 
temporal,  compressimi  of,  46 

traumatic  aneurism  of,  454 
tibial,  anterior,  compreasioii  <^  49 

posterior,  wounds  of,  464 
ulnar,  compression  oi^  47 

tauumatic  aneurism  of^  460 
ligature  of,  460 
vertebral,  wounds  of,  454 
Arterio-venous  wounds,  449 
Arthritis  (Kp^por,  a  joint;  itU^  deiuitini;  L- 
flammation),  septic,  491 
traumatic,  481 
Artificial  limbs,  70 
respiration,  823 

teeth,  removal  of,  from  stomach,  S2S 
Aseptic  traumatic  fever,  289 
Asphyxia  (A,  negative ;  ^^is,  polsatio:. , 
820 
from  bnmin^,  377 
from  carbonic  oxide,  826 
causes  of^  820 
from  chloroform,  24,  25 
from  drowning,  821 
artificial  respiration  in,  823 
in  infants,  825 
from  han^g,  826 
from  noxious  gases,  825 
secondary,  825 
in  wounds  of  throat,  811 
Aspirator,  use  of,  in  abscess,  237,  23S,  242 
Asthenic  (A,  negative  ;  v#a>os,  streagch  i> 
flammatory  fever,  186 
treatment  of,  205 
Asthenopia,  777 
Astragalus,  dislocation  of,  692 
fracture  of,  623 

comminuted,  624 
Astringents  in  congestive  infiammatioD,  21$ 
Atheroma  (Mfo,  or  o^qpii,  ponidgv  or  nif .. 

diagnosiB  from  pus,  227 
Atheromatous  cysts,  967 
Atlas,  dislocation  of,  797 
Atmosphere,  influence  on  eiysipelsa,  912 

oiiganic  matters  in,  9,  165 
Atrophy  of  bone,  a  cause  of  frvcture,  497 
Auscultatory  signs  of  foreign  bodi»  in  ti*- 

tube,  815 
Ausspitz,  excision  of  primaiy  sotv  ia  »> : i- 

lis,  1097 
Aveling's  transAision  apparatas,  391 
Avulsion  of  arm  in  reduction  of  old  dt^«.- 

tion,  635,  658 
Axillary  artery.     See  Artery,  axillanr 
Axis,  dislocation  of,  797 


Bacilli  in  infective  inflammationa,  1 1,  t^^ 

Bacillus  anthracis,  mode  of  growth  oC  ^; 

tuberenlosis,  105 1,  1057,  to6i 
Bacteria  in  infective  fluids,  164,  t66,  oc*. 

935 
Bacterium  termo,  164,  166 
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Baudages  in  fractures,  513,  563 
pUster  of  Paris,  519 
silicate  of  soda,  520 
starched,  515 

in  fractured  leg,  615 
in  fractured  patella,  610,  614 
iu  fractured  thigh,  604 
tight,  gangrene  from,  513,  523 
Banks,  Mitchell,  cancer  of  the  breast^  104 1 
Ikntock,  operation  for  ruptured  perintenm, 

871 
Barbadoes  leg,  980 
Bardelebeu,  statistics  of  amputations,   78, 

106,  121,  126 
Bark  in  scrofula,  1063 
Barlow,  cranio-tabea  in  syphilitic  children, 

1 128 
liaiTow,  origin  of  hydrophobia,  354 
Barwell,  ampntation  at  nip,  improvement  of 

albuminoid  disease,  232 
ox -aorta  ligature,  424 
Baudens,  results  of  excision  of  shoulder, 

347 
haemorrhage  after  gun-shot,  333 

Ikivarian  method  of  treating  fractures,  520 

Bayntou*s  method  of  dressing  ulcers,  203 

B(*auchesue,  air  in  veins,  465,  466,  468 

Beck,  alveolar  sarcoma  of  foot,  1003 

Ht retching  of  brachial  plexus,  479 

trephining  for  meningeal  hemorrhage, 

Bed-sores,  889 
l^s,  stings  of^  350 
Beffin,  air  in  veins,  468 
Ik'U,  B.,  amputation  by  triple  incision,  54 
»Sir  C,  accident  in  mluction  of  old 
dislocations,  657 
cause  of  death  iu  spinal  injury, 

769 

mechanism  of  meningeal  extrava- 
sation, 755   . 

state  of  parts  after  gun-shot  wound, 

348 
John,  arrest  of  hienorrhage,  394 


ligature  of  wounded  artenr,  431 
aumatic    aj 
artery,  462 


traumatic    aneurism 


^«y,  4t 

of     ^1 


utcal 


Ik;lladonna  in  inflammation,  205,  221 

plasters  in  cancer,  1036 
liclloi^a  for  artificial  respiratiun,  823 
U«Midiug  of  lione,  485 

after  badly  set  fracture,  541 
of  cranial  bones,  717 
Benign  tumours,  060 
Bi'iiuet,  H^  blood-cyst  resembling  encepha- 

loid  disease,  972 
\\o\\/.oxc  acid  as  sn  antiseptic,  196 
I'M't-nrd,  discharge  from  ear  in  fracture  of 
base  of  skull,  726 
veins  of  ne<'k,  467 
UtTgnuinn,  antiseptic  treatment  of  gun-shot 

wounds,  339 
I'miaixl,  C,  diabetes  from  injury  of  brain, 

751 

reflex  action  of  vaso-motor  and  pupillary 

nerves,  778 
Bit  hat,  air  in  veins,  465 
i»i<kerHtcth,  diifuse  submaxillary  cellulitis, 

926 


Bigelow,  dislocations  of  hip-joint,  629,  670, 
684 
impacted  intracapsular  fracture  of  neck 

of  femur,  593 
pubic  dislocation,  683 
Bilateral  dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  640 
BiUard,  pathology  of  dislocation  in  sciatic 

notch,  674 
Billroth,    alveolar  and   large   round-celled 
sarcoma,  described  by,  1003 
concentric  arrangement  of   fibromata, 

981 
formation  of  ulcers,  256 
ii^junr  of  axillary  nerves  in  reduction  of 

old  dislocations,  658 
iodoform-treatment  of  wounds,  313 
scar-formation,  275 
statistics  of  amputations,  78,  106,  121, 

126 
traumatic  fever,  288 
uleeration  from  chronic  inflammatiou, 

256 
union  of  bone,  505 
Bill's  cnaie  for  extraction  of  arrow-heads, 

Birch-Hirschfeld,  microscopic  oiganiuns  in 
syphilis,  1079 

Birkett,  secondary  inflammations  in  internal 
organs  aft^  amputation,  83 

Bistoury,  Liaton's  sfNing-backed,  38 
abscess,  240 

Bites  of  rabid  animals,  353.     See  Hydro- 
phobia 
of  snakes,  351 

Blackadder,  hospital  gangrene,  902 

'*  Black  eye,"  treatment  of,  803 

Blackman,    reduction    of  old  dislocations, 

633.  657 
Bladder,  foreign  bodies  in,  865,  866 

ix^nries  of,  863 

mortality  in,  864 

rupture  of,  863 
treatment,  865 

villous  tumour  of^  994 
Blaadin,  treatment  of  air  in  veins,  469 
Blind  boils,  890 
Blisters  in  bubo,  1078 

in  chronic  inflammation,  216 
Bloois  buffy  coat  in,  184 

changes  of,  in  arrest  of  haemorrhage, 

39i 
in  inflammation,  176,  184 

leading  to  thrombosis,  953 
in  pyaemia,  049,  950,  953 
characters   of,    in    hnmorrhage    from 

wounded  vessels,  388 
cutting  off  supply  of,  in  inflammation, 

J03 
determination  of,  143 
discharge  of.      See  Extravasation  and 

Hemorrhage 
disesseil  states  of  predisposing  to  ery- 
sipelas, 912 
I  to  inflammation,  160 

!  effusion  of,  in  inflammation,  154 

extravasation  of.    See  Extravasation 
migration  of  white  corpuscles,  152 
mixed  with  pus,  diagnosis  of,  227 
oozing  of,  in  fracture,  536 
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states  of,  inflaenciog  suppuration,  228 
transfusion  of,  390 
vomiting  of,  in  fracture  of  skull,  724 
Blood-corpuscles  in  inflammation,  152,  1S4 
increase  of,  in  pyneroia,  952 
passage  througn  walls  of  vessels,  148 
Blood-cysts,  972 

sarcomatous,  1005 
Bloodless  methods  of  operation,  44 
Blood-letting,   general,  in  acute  inflamma* 
tion,  198 

in  wound  of  lung,  839 
local,  in  acute  inflammation,  201 

chronic  inflammatiou,  215 
Blood-poisoning,  940 

Blood-vessels,  changes  in,  connection  of, 
with  thrombosis,  953 
dilatation  of,  in  inflammation,  176 
effiect  of  abscess  on,  235 
formation  of,  in  granulations,  278 

in  lymph,  273 
hfemorrhage  from,  388 
iiguries  of,  386,  453.     See  Arteries  and 

Veins 
nipture  of,  in  attempts  to  reduce  old 

dislocations,  634,  657 
Blundell,  tranfusion  of  blood,  391 
Boils,  890 

diagnosis  from  carbuncle,  893 
sy[Hiilitic,  1108 
treatment  of,  891      ^ 
Bone,  Archimedean  drill  for  perforating, 

549 
atrophy  of,  497 

benaing  of,  485,  541 

bending,    rebreaking,    and    resetting, 

541 
bruising  of,  485 

fibromata  of,  983 

fracture  of.     See  Fracture 

gnmmataof,  11 16 

injuries  of,  485 

re-breaking  of,  541 

sawing  in  amputation,  65 

sclerosis  of,  11 16 

scrofulous  disease  of,  1055 

syphilitic  diseases  of,  1 1 1 5 
in  infants,  1127 

transplantation  of,  550 

in  tumours,  986,  1002 

union  of,  after  compound  fracture,  530 
simple  fracture,  505 
Bones,  conditions  of,  predisposing  to  fracture, 

496 
Bone-setters,  manipulations  of,  632 
Bonnet,  wound  of  thoracic  duct,  846 
Boracic  acid  as  an  antiseptic,  194,  378 
Borland,  dressing  of  stumps,  79 
Bouisson,  syphilitic  tumours  of  muscles  and 

tendons,  1118 
Brachial  artery.     See  Artery,  brachial 
Bradley,  wound  of  thoracic  duct,  846 
Brain,  affected  in  pyaemia,  952 

compression  of,  707.     See  Compression 

concussion  of,  697,  707.     See  Concus- 
sion^ 

contusion  of,  701 

diabetes  from  injuries  of,  751 
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effect  of  ixgury  of^  on  mental  poven, 

702 
extravasation  on  or  in,  754,  755.     S^ 

Extravasation 
forei^  bodies  in  contact  with,  747 
hernia,  or  fungus  of^  751 

treatment  of,  752 
inflammation  of,  traumatie,  702.     5«<f 

Encephalitis 
injuries  of,  738 

by  contrecoup,  739 

death  from,  739 

effects  of,  740 

on  mental  powers,  702 

secondary  consequences  of,  702 

treatment  of,  748 

trephining  for,  749 
irritation  of,  700 

treatment  of^  70S 
laceration  of,  701,  739 

causes  of,  738 

post-mortem  appearances  of,  739 

symptoms  of,  740 
paralysis  from  compression  or  injnrr  cf, 

743.  745 
suppuration  in,  705 

syphilitic  disease  of,  11 20 
in  children,  11 29 

syphiloma  of,  11 20 

wounds  of,  701,  738 
Brain -sand,  1005 
Breast,  scirrhus  of,  1024 
Breschet,  reduction  of  old  dislocations*  635 
Broca,  localization  of  cerebral  fhnctioi&sL  742 
Brodhurst,  reduction  of  old  dislocation,  r  ;j; 
Brodie,   Sir  B.,    liquor   potaase    in    htT% 
tumour,  979 

cure  of  cancer,  1042 

foreign  body  in  trachea  (Case  of  Bnm-y . 
819 

gangrene  from  excessive  bleeding,  S75 

return  of  cancer,  104 1 

treatment  of  senile  gangrene,  886 

treatment  of  syphilis  in  in&nts,  tiya 
Bronchus,  foreign  bodies  in,  814 
Bronchitis    {fifSyx^h   the   windpipe :    t:\ 
denoting    inflanimation),     asdie&j% 
208 

from  foreign  bodies  in  air-passage,  816 

in  wounds  of  throat,  811 
Brown,   B.,    operation    for  raptured  yen- 

neum,  and  after-treatment,  S70 — S72 
Browne,  G.  B.,  appliance  fw  elastic  extra- 

sion,  601 
Brownrigg,  amputation  at  hip-joint  by,  134 
Bruise.     See  Contusion 
Bruising  of  bone,  485 
Bruns,  fractures  of  shaft  of  fenmr  in  ehildrc-^ 

599 
spontaneous  fracinre  in  insane,  497 

statistics  of  amputations,  78,   106,  121, 
126 
Brush-bum,  322 

Bryant,  drradnff  for  wounds,  313 
ilio-femoraftrianffle,  597 
statistics  of  mortui^  after  smpotsiiuas 

83.  105 
torsion  of  arteries,  406 
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HvBO  {fiovfit^,  the  groin),  1076 

creeping,  1077 

indolent,  1078,  1089 

primary,  1077 

treatment  of,  1077 

virulent,  1076 
inoculation  of,  1076 
Bubon  d'emblee,  1077 

Buck,  ti^eatnient  of  fracture  by  extension,  603 
Budge  and  AValler,  influence  of  spinal  cord 

on  eve,  778 
Buifer-accidentfi,  847,  850 
Buffy  coat  of  blood,  184 
Bulldog  forceps,  410 
Bullets,  fracture  of  bones  by,  328 

detection  and  removal  of,  337 

retention  of,  336 

wounds  by,  328 
of  skull,  729 

S^  Gun-shot  wounds 
Bunions,  971 

BlTRNti,  372 

amputation  in,  383 
cicatrices  of,  383 
clinical  history  of,  375 
contraction  after,  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of,  379 
constitutional  effects  of,  374 
Dupuytren's  classification  of,  372 
local  effects  of,  372 
mode  t)f  death  from,  377 
pfMit-moitcni  appearances  after,  375 
prognosis  of,  376 
treatment  of,  377,  378 
nicer  of  duo<ienum  in,  376 
warty  cicatrices  after,  383 
Burggraeve,  application  of  starched  bandage, 

Buiis.1-:,  bruising  of,  486 

cystic  tumoun  of,  971 

diagnosis  from  abscess,  237 
Bnsch,  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  629 

statistics  of  amputations,  106,  126 
Butcher's  surgical  clamp,  542 
iiutlin,  plexiform  sarcoma,  1004 
Button-suture,  303 


PArHEXY,  cancerous,  497,  1016 

Ca<Igo,  aneuiismal  varix  in  a  stomp,  73 

( 'alcaneum.     SW  Os  calcis 

Calcification  {eaU,  lime ;  facto,  I  make)  of 

arteries,  gangrene  from,  876 
Calcium  sulphide  in  scroftila,  1063 
Cal lender,  drcsning  of  stumps,  68,  79 

antiseptic  treatment  of  abscesses,  250 

displacement  of  muscles,  480^  481 

stretching  of  nerves,  479 

torsion  of  arteries,  406 
Callous  ulcer,  263 
Callus,  505 
Calomel  in  acute  inflammation,  20i 

in  chronic  inflammation,  214 
Canalization  of  veins,  467 
Cancer,  1006 

acute,  1006 

sdenoid,  1009 

alveolar,  1027 

aneurismal  pulsation  in,  1026 
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blood-vessels  of,  1020 

causes  of,  loii 

caustics  in,  1037 

cells  of,  1021,  1022 

clinical  history  o^  loii 

colloid,  1008,  1027 

compression  in,  1039 

congelation  of,  1036 

constitutional     or     local     origin    of, 
1015 

curability  of,  1042 

diagnosis  of,  from  epithelioma,  1033 

encephaloid,  1008,  1025.     See  Encepha- 
loid 

epithelial,  1028.    See  Epithelioma 

excision  of,  104 1 

gelatinous,  1027 

glandular,  1008 

diagnosis  of,  1028 

geographical     distribution     of,     1014, 
1020 

croups  of,  1008 

hai*d,  1022 

hereditariness  of,  1012,  1018 

influence  of  age  on,  1012,  1013 
of  sex,  1013 

juice  of,  102 1 

medullary,  1008 

microscopic  characters  of,  1022 

mortality  from,  1012 

origin  and  growth  of,  1009,  1016 

progress  of,  loi  i 

scin-houB,  1008,  1022.     See  Sciirhus 

secondary  growths  of,  1009 

selection  of  cases  for  operation,  1044 

soft,  1008 

statistics  of,  1012 

stroma  of,  1022 

treatment  of,  1035 

constitutional,  1035 
locaL  1036 

by  caustics,  1037 

compression,  1039 
excision,  1041 

varieties  of,  1008,  1021 
Cancerous  cachexy,  497,  1016 
Cancrum  oris,  895 
Cannon  balls,  injuries  by,  331 
Canquoin's  raste,  1038 
Carbolic  acid  in  treatment  of  abscess,  246 

in  dressing  of  wounds,  191 
Carbolic  gauze,  192,  537 
Carbolized  catgut,  preparation  of^  422 

silk  ligature,  423 
rarl)onic  oxide,  asphyxia  from,  826 
Cakbi'NCLE  (carbo,  a  coal),  892 

diagnosis  of  boils  from,  893 

fai^ial,  894 

pynmia  in,  894 

treatment  of,  893 
Carcinoma  (jco^rot,  a  crab),  reticular*,  1006. 

Su  Canckk 
Carden,  amputation  by  long  anterior  flap, 

64,  128 
Cabies  {Lot.  rottenness),  syphilitic,  11 17 

worm-aaten,  11 17 
Carotid  Artery.     S^e  Artery,  carotid 
Carpus.    S^e  Wrist 
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Carron  oil,  379 

Carr's  splint,  584 

Cartilages  of  ribs,  fractures  of,  558 

Cartilaginous  tumours,  983.     See  Encbon- 

droma 
Castara,  air  in  veins,  468 
Catarrhal  inflammation,  219 

treatment,  221 
Catan'h,  varieties  of,  220 
Catgut  ligatures,  420 
Caustics  (ira(op,  I  bum)  in  abscess,  243 
in  bites  of  rabid  animals,  360 
bubo,  1078 
cancor,  1037 
chancre,  1072 
dissection- wounds,  371 
epithelioma,  1049 
Cautery,   actual,  in  chronic  inflammation, 

217 
hemorrhage,  402 
galvanic,  in  iistula  or  sinus,  253 
Cavernous  angioma,  989 
Cell-infiltration,  157 
Cells,  cancer,  102 1,  1022 
of  enchondroma,  984 
of  epithelioma,  103 1 
myeloid,  looi 
of  sarcomata,  998,  999,  1000 — 1005 

See  Sarcoma 
ofscirrhns,  1024,  1025 
Cellular  er}''sipelas,  914,  924 

treatment  of,  925 
Cellulitis,  difluse,  924 

of  ischio-rectal  fossa,  927 
of  scalp,  7i<,  716 
of  submaxillary  region,  926 
Cellulo-cutaneous  erysipelas,  914,  919 

treatment  of,  922 
Celsus,  amputation  described  by,  52 
Cephalhematoma  (irc^oX^,  the  head ;  oTfia, 
blood),  713 
pathology  of,  714 
subaponeurotic,  713 
subpericranial,  713 
treatment  of,  714 
Cerebral  complications  of   injuries  of  the 
head,    700,   704.      See  Brain,   Com- 
.  pression,  and  Concussion 
nerves,  injuries  of,  751 
Cervical  region    of   spinal   cord,   effect  of 
concussion  of,  766 
efl'ect  of  wound  of,  788 
vei-tebrse,  dislocation  of,  797 
Chancre,  1066 

consecutive  results  of,  1075 
diagnosis  of,  1071 
Hunterian,  1086 

induration  of,  1086 
seat  and  number  of,  1087 
treatment  of,  1097 
inoculation  of,  107 1,  1076 
origin  and  progress  of,  1067 
phagedienic,  1070,  1088 
treatment  of,  1074 
simple,  1069 

treatment  of,  1072 
situations  of,  X071,  1087,  1088 
sloughing,  1069 

treatment  of,  1074,  1075 


Chancre — continiud. 
soft,  1069 

treatment  of,  1072 
specific  nature  of,  1067 
treatment  of,  1072 
constitutional,  1075 
local,  1072 
urethral,  1087 
varieties  of,  1069 
in  women,  107 1,  10S7 
Chancrous  excoriation,  1069 
Charbon  or  malignant  pustule,  j6i 
Chassaignac*8  drainage-tubes,  244 

ecrasenr,  1047,  1048 
Chaussier,   fractures    in    intra-uterine  I  - 

496 
Cheek,  chancre  of,  108S 

ii^nries  of,  800 
Chelius,  dislocation  of  calcaneam«  695 
Chemical  causes  of  inflammation,  163 
Chenu,  mortality  in  amputation.s.  Si 
Cheselden,    operation    by  doable   inc:^ 

54 
Chest,  fracture  of  bones  of,  556 

hemorrhage  into,  556 

iiguries  of,  558,  829 

wounds  of,  837 

treatment  of,  838 
Chilblains,  385 
Children.     See  Infants. 
Chlsholm,  secondary  luemorriiage  aftt  r  r- 

^  "hot,  333 

deaths    after    excision     of     sbo-y^-r, 

347 
Chlorides,  caustic,  in  cancer,  103S 
Chloride  of  zinc  as  an  antiseptic,  193 
Chloroform,  21 

administration  o^  21 
in  disease,  26 
in  severe  injuries,  27 

cautions  in  using,  21 

compared  with  eUier,  29 

death  from,  24,  25,  31 

effects  of,  23 

head-symptoms  produced  by,  26 

influence  on  mortality  after  0]^rA::<  v. 
20 

inhalers  for,  22 

secondary  effects  of,  25 

treatment  of  effects  of^  35.     S^  Ar  •  •* 
thetics 
Chondroma  (x^^,  cartilage),  9S3 
Chondro-sarcoma,  1006 
Chopart's  amputation  of  foot,  iii,  112 
Clironic  abmss,  233 

treatment  of,  240 

gangrene.  873 

hydrocephalus,  720 

inflammation.     See  Inflammation 

interstitial  keratitis,  11 28 
Cicatricem,  chanm  in,  381 

contracted,  alter  bams,  379 
after  chancre,  1075 

contraction  of,  381 

division  of^  381 

warty,  383 
Cicatrization,  process  of,  273,  397 
Cilio-spinal  axis,  778 
Circular  method  of  amputating,  54 
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Circulation,  local  ilistarbances  of,  142 

changes  in,   leading    to    formation    of 

thronibuH,  953 
collateral  after  ligature,  428 
hemorrhage  from,  431 
gangrene    from    obstruction    of.       See 
Gans^ne 
Circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism,  447 
Clark,  Sir  James,  state  of  digestive  organs  in 

scrofula,  1059 
ClaWcle,  dislocation  of,  642 
fractures  of,  559 

apparatus  for,  563 
comminuted,  562 
complications  of,  560 
Klli8*s  splint  for,  565 
treatment  of^  562 
union  of,  565 
Clelaud,  subglenoid  dislocation  of  humerus, 

649 
Cline,  trephining  the  spine,  795 
Clove-hitch  knot,  631 
('lover's  chloroform-inhaler,  22 

ether-inhaler,  28 
Coagulation  in  wounded  arteries,  395 
Coogulum  of  inflammatory  blood,  1&4 

in  wounded  arteries,  external,  396 
lm()erfect,  415 
^  internal,  396,  415 
( 'captation  of  surfaces  of  wounds,  302 
Cobra  di  capello,  bite  of,  351 
Coccydynia    (k^kicu^,     the    coccyx  ;    Wwij, 

pain).  589,  669 
Coccyx,  dislocation  of,  669 

fracture  of,  C87 
Cockridge,  dogs  m  Sark,  354 
Co4l-Iiver  oil  in  scrofula,  1063 

in  chronic  inflammation,  214 

in  sjrphilia,  1 106 
Cohnheim  on  migration  of  blood-corpuscles, 

148,  153.  155 
formation  of  pus,  224 
inoculation  of  cancer,  loio 
Coin-catcher,  827 

<  'old  abscess,  233 

treatment  of,  241 
<'<>LD  as  an  aniesthetic,  340 

constitutional  effects  of,  385 
in  hiemorrhage,  401 
acute  inflammation,   190^    196,  197, 

204 
chronic  inflammation,  215 
local  influence  of,  383 
CoUati^ral  circulation,  428,  431 
( 'olles*  fracture,  578 

cause  of  deformity  in,  579 
mechanism  of,  c8o 
treatment  of,  583 
union,  584 
Colics  on  transmission  of  syphilis,    1082, 

1083 
(Colliquative  {liqtu),  I  melt)  discharges,  231 

<  'olloaion,  use  of,  in  wounds,  305 

( 'olloid  («JAAa,  glue  or  gelatine  ;  fZBof,  form) 
cancer,  1027  I 

styptic.  305 
Colour  in  acute  inflammation,  175 

in  chronic  inflammation,  212 
Columnar  epithelioma,  1009,  1033 


Coma  (kw/ao,    deep   sleep,  lethai|i;y)  finom 
chloroform,  24 
from  compression,  709 
from  intracranial  extravasation,  755 
from  intracnuii;il  suppuration,  706,  710 

—712 
from  traumatic  encephalitis,  704 
Comminuted  fracture,  498,  528,  534 
Complete  dislocation,  626 
Complicated  dislocation,  636 

fracture,  499,  525 
Compound  c^sts,  973 

dislocation,  626,  635,  637 
fracture,  498,  529.   See  Fracture. 
Compress,  graduated,  404 
Compression  of  arteries   in  bsemorrhage, 

403.404 
brain,  700 

from  traumatic  encephalitis,  703 

from  extravasation,  753 

treatment  of,  709 

in  cancer,  1039 
contusion,  294 

digital,  varicose  aneurism  treated  by, 

45* 
of  spinal  cord,  765 

paralysis  from,  786 — 788 

Compressor  for  aorta.  Lister's,  48 

Concussion  of  brain,  697 

diagnosis  from  spinal  concussion, 

780 

from  compression,  700 

pathology  of,  698 

signs  o(  698 

terminations  of,  699 

treatment  of,  707 

of  eye,  805 

of  spinal  cord,  765.  See  Spinal  cord. 

Condyles   of   femur,  amputation  through, 

128,  129 

results,  131 

of  humerus,  fracture  of,  572 

Condylomata,   {isMvXat,  a  swelling),   993, 

I  no 

Congenital  cysts,  973,  975,  976 

dislocations,  m6,  639 

of  hip,  686 

lower  jaw,  642 

patella,  687 

shoulder,  656 

wrist,  664 

fracture,  49^ 

syphilis,  1123 

evioence  of,  in  adult  life,  1 1 29 

prognosis,  11 29 

treatment^  1129^  11 30 

CoKOEBTiON,  143 

active,  143,  149 

causes,  143 

symptoms,  144 

efl'ects,  144 

passive,  144 

causes,  145 

efl'ects,  145 

symptoms,  146 

treatment,  146 

of  internal  organs  in  bums,  25^ 

hypostatic,  pulmonary,  in  fractures, 

522 
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Con^stive  abscess,  235 
Conical  stumps,  71 

Coninm,  powdered,  in  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer, 1036 
Coigunctiya,  injuries  of,  802 

scrofulous  affection  of,  1055 
Connective  tissue,  963 

overgrowth  of,  1092,  11 12 

tumours  formed  of  modifications  of,  977 
Constitutional  after-treatment  in  operations, 

gangrene,  873 

manifestations  of  syphilis,  1089 
treatment  of  abscesses,  250 
venereal  disease,  1079 
Contagious  emanations,  evil  results  of,  12 
Contagious  gangrene,  8i97 

ulcer  or  chancre,  1066.     See  Chancre 
Continuous  suture,  304 
Contrecoup,  fracture  by,  495 

injury  of  brain  by,  739,  757 
Contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  315 
amputation  for,  320 
characters  of,  315 
gangrene  in,  318 
progress  of,  316 
sloughing  in,  316 
treatment  of,  318 
Contusion    (eontundOf    I    beat   together), 
causes,  294 

degrees  of,  294 
diagnosis  of,  295 
treatment  of,  295 
Contusion  of  abdomen,  847 
of  arteries,  387 
bones,  485 
brain,  701 
eye,  803 
joints,  486  . 
lungs,  829 
nerves,  472 
scalp,  712 
skull,  717 
Cooper,  Sir  A.,  catgut  ligatures  used  by,  420 
classification  of  dislocations  of  hip,  670 
classification  of  dislocations  of  shoulder, 

646,  650 
direction  of  gunshot-wounds,  329 
dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  640 

femur  on  dorsum  ilii,  673 
incomplete    dislocation    of    shoulder, 

647 
intracapsular  fracture  of  head  of  femur, 

588 
recurrence  of  cancer,  104 1 
reduction  of  dislocated  elbow,  662 

of  dislocated  femur  by  exten- 
sion, 683 
of  old  dislocations,  633 
relative  frequency  of  dislocations  of  hip, 

671 
subluxation  of  jaw,  641 

treatment  of  compound  fracture,  536 

wrench  of  spine,  788 
Cooper,  B.,  air  in  veins,  467 
Cooper,  S.,  treatment  of  wounded  intestine, 

859 
Coracoid  process,  fracture  of,  566 
Cormack,  air  in  veins,  465 


Cornea,  syphilitic  affection  of,  1 128 

Comil  and  Banvier,  definition  of  a  tniDcc . 

959 
Corns,  993 

Coronoid  process  of  lower  jaw,  fimctui^  U, 


of  uli 


Ina,  fracture  of,  577 
Corpuscular  lymph,  270 
Corrosive  liquids,  effect  of  appUcation    u. 

381 
Costal  caitilsges,  fracture  of,  ^58 

Cotton-wool  dressing  of  wounds,  307 

Counter-irritants  in  chronic  inflamimarL  .=. 

215 
Counter-opening  in  abscess,  241 
Coxeter^s  aspirator,  238 

ear-scoop,  801 
Cranio-tabes  in  syphilitic  children,  1 12S 
Cranium.     See  SkulL 
Creeping  bubo,  1077 
Creighton,    secondary  growths    of    cajh-*. 

1009 
Crepitus    {er^,    I    crackle)     in     frartrv. 

502 
Cripps,  ligature  of  common  carotid^  453 
Croft,  plaster  splint,  520 
Croupous  inflammation,  175 
Crutch-palsy,  J22 
Cuboid  bone,  dislocation  of,  695 
Cuneiform  bones,  dislocati<m  dC  695 
Cunningham,  foreign  bodies  lodged  w:tl 

tne  skull,  747 
Cupping  in  inflammation,  203 
Curare  m  hydrophobia,  360 
Curdy  pus,  224 
Curling,   atrophy   of  bone   after  frmfrt :-». 

545 
perforating  ulcer  of    duodeBii]&    a::  : 

bums,  376 

subclavicular  dislocation    of  fanmtr^N 

647 

Cutaneous  erysipelas,  898,  914 

treatment  of,  918 

Cuticle,  transplantation  of,  260 

Cylindroma,  1003 

Cystic  (ic^Tif,  a  cyst  or  bladder)  xrnt  •   - 

966,973 
compound,  973 

multilocular,  973 

proliferous,  973 
Cystic  hygroma,  976 
Cysts,  966 

atheromatous,  967 

diagnosis  of,  969 

progress  of,  96S 

treatment  of,  970 
blood-,  295,  972 
congenital,  973,  975,  976 
definition  of,  966 
dentigerous,  975 
dermoid,  974 

from  dilatation  of  ducts  of  giaada,  v': 
exudation-,  966 
in  tumours,  973 
mucous,  971 
parasitic,  976 

treatment  of,  977 
retention-,  966 
serous,  971 
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Dactylitis,  strumous,  1056 

syphilitic,  11 17 
Date,  dislocation  of  elbow-joint,  659 
Davies-CoUer,     treatment    of     malignant 

pustule,  365 
Dayy,  plan  for  compressing  common  iliac 

artery,  48 
Davaine,  infective  processes,  936 
Dawson,  Cawtley,  death  from  administration 

of  ether,  29 
De  Chaumont,  air  of  hospitals,  12 
Decomposing     animal     matters,     wounds, 

poisoned  by,  367 
Decomposition,  prevention  of,  in  wounds, 

319.  841 
Definitive  callus,  505,  507 
Degeneration  in  stumps,  73 
Deglutition  affected  in  hydrophobia,  357 

affected  in  sjrphilis,  11 13 
Delayed  union  of  fractured  bone,  543 
Delirium,  inflammatory,  291 

irritative  or  nervous,  291 

traumatic,  290 
Demarcation,  line  of,  in  gangrene,  882 
De  Meric,  infantile  svphuis,  1124 
De  Moigftn,  Campbell,  chloride  of  zinc  as  an 

antiseptic,  193 
Denis,  transfusion  of  blooil,  390 
Dentigerous  cysts,  975 
Depletory  treatment,  remarks  on,  204 
Depressed  frsctnre  of  skull,  727,  736 

diagnosis  o(  728 

symptoms  of,  731 

treatment  of,  733 

varieties  of,  728 
Depression,  a  predisposing  cause  of  inflam- 
mation, 160 

stage  of,  in  bums,  174 
Dermoid  (Stfpiia,  skin  ;  tuot,  form)  cysts,  974 
Desmoid  {i^iis^  band  or  liflament ;  ffSot, 

fonn)  tumoun,  979,  981 
Determination  of  blood,  143 
Deyber,  cataract  from  wound  of  eyebrow,  805 
Diabetes  from  cerebral  injuiy,  751 
Diabetes,  gangrene  in,  878 

saccharine,  influence  of,   on  result  of 
operations,  7 

an  exciting  cause  of  inflammation,  161 
Diaphoretics  in  inflammation,  200 
l)iaphrBgm,  wounds  of,  852 
Diathesis  (Sufff^it,  arrangement  or  dispo- 
sition), scrofulous,  1058 
Didapr,  infantile  syphilis,  1124 
Dieflonbach,  subcutaneous  section  of  muscles 
in  old-standing  dislocations,  635,  656 

treatment  of  ununited  frscture,  54!$ 
Diet  in  asthenic  inflammation,  206 

in  cancer,  1036 

in  injuries  of  throat,  813 

in  cluonic  inflammation,  213 

in  scrofula,  1062 

before  and  after  operations,  8,  50 
Dieulafoy's  aspirator,  237,  242 
Diffuse  abscess,  233 

cellulitis,  t^ 

of  ischio-rectal  fossa,  927 
of  scalp,  715,  716 

peritonitis,  855 

traumatic  aneurism,  445 


Digital  compression  in  varicose  aneurism, 

452 
Diphtheritic  inflammation,  17 

Directing  lines  to  arteries,  411 

Disarticulation    {dis^    from ;    articiUua^    a 

joint),  52.    See  Amputation 
Disease,  mortidity  after  amputations  for,  75, 

81,82 
Disinfectants  in  contused  wounds,  319.    See 

Antiseptic 
DiSLOOATiON  {dU,  from  ;  loeo,  I  place),  626 
causes  of,  direct,  627 

Sredisposing,  626 
^  ete,  026 1 
complicated,  636 
complicating  fracture,  528,  535 
compound,  026,  635,  637 
con^nital,  626,  639.    See  Congenital 

dislocations 
effects  of,  627 

muscular  resistance  to  reduction,  628 
incomplete,  626 

of  old  standing,  accidents  in  reduction 
of,  634,  656 
changes  produced  in,  632 
complicating  fracture,  529 
treatment  of,  633 
pathological,  626 
reduction  of,  628 
by  extension,  631 
by  manipulation,  632 
by  mechanical  contrivances,  630 
signs  of,  627 
siiontaneous,  626^  637 
treatment  of,  628,  632 
Dislocations,  spkcial,  640 
of  ankle,  691 

backwards,  691 
compound,  692 
forwards,  691 
inwards,  691 
outwards,  691 
treatment  of,  692 
astragalus,  692 

Eackwaids,  692,  693 
compound,  694 
forwards,  692,  693 
reduction  of,  693 
atlas  and  axis,  797 
calcaneum,  69$ 
carpal  bones,  ^04 
carpus,  663 
clavicle,  642 

at  both  ends,  645 
outer  end,  644 
sternal  end,  643 
coccyx,  669 
cuboid  bone,  695 
cuneiform  bones,  695 
elbow,  658 

backwards,  659 
oomplications  of,  661 
compound,  662 
diagnosis,  661 
forwards,  659 
lateral,  659 
of  old  standing,  633 
ulna  and  radius  in  opposit   direc- 
tions, 661 
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Dislocations,  bfbcial— ^on^mtiec^. 
elbow,  reduction  of,  66i 

See  Dislocatioiis  of  radios  and  of 
ulna 
femur,  669 

backwards,  670 

classification  of,  6igelow*8, 670 

classification  of,  Cooper's,  670 

complicated  with  fracture,  685 

congenital,  686 

dorsal  below  tendon,  673 

everted  dorsal,  671,  685 

downwards,  680 

downwards  and  backwards,  683 

downwards  and  outwards,  679 

effects  of,  669 

ilio-sciatic,  672 

reduction  of^  678,  679 
irxeeular,  671,  685 
mechanism  o^  670 
of  old  standing,  685 
on  pubic  bone,  671,  683 

reduction  of,  683 
reduction,  methods  of,  671,   676, 

679,  680 
regular,  671 
sciatic,  676 

reduction  of,  679 
simultaneous,  68i5 
subspinous,  684 
supraspinous,  671,  684 
on  thyroid  foramen,  671,  680 

reduction  of,  680 
upwards,  676,  682 
upwards  and  backwards,  672 
reduction  of,  676 
fibula,  head  of,  690 
fingers,  668 

of  forearm.    See  Dislocation  of  elbow 
band.     See  Dislocation  of  wrist 
hip,     669.       See     Dislocation     of 

femur 
humerus,  646 

backwards,  648 
causes  of,  650 
complications  of,  655 
compound,  655 
congenital,  650 
diagnosis  of,  650 
downwards,  648 
forwards,  647 
inwards,  646 
old  imreduced,  656 
jiartial,  649 
reduction  of,  652 — 5 
relative  frequency,  650 
signs  o!^  646 
subclavicular,  647 
subcoracoid,  647 
subglenoid,  648 
subspinous,  648 
varieties  of,  646 

relative  frequency  of,  650 
jaw,  640 

bilateral,  640 
congenital,  642 
reduction  of,  641 
unilateral,  641 
knee,  688.     See  Dislocation  of  tibia 


Dislocations,  special — comlifmaL 
lower  limb,  668 
metacarpus,  665 

metacarpo>phaUngeal  joints.  666 
metatarsus,  696 
occipital  bone  from  atlas,  797 
06  calcis,  695 
OS  msgnum,  664 
patella,  686 

congenita],  687 

inwards,  687 

outwards,  686 

upwards,  688 

rertical,  687 
pelvis,  668 
pisiform  bone,  665 
radius,  660 

backwards,  661 

forwards,  660 

incomplete,  661 

outwards,  661 
sacro-iliac  articulation,  668 
scaphoid  bone,  695 
scapula,  645 
semilunar  Mne,  665 
shoulder-joint,  646.     Set  Dialocat 

of  humerus 
spine,  796 

diagnosis  of,  798 

treatment  of,  799 
symphysis  pubis,  6& 
tarsal  bones,  695 

thigh-bone.    See  Dislocatioii  of  ft 
thumb,  666 

compound,  668 

reduction  of,  667 
tibia,  688 

backwards,  688 

complicated,  689 

compound,  689 

forwards,  688 

lateral,  688 
toes,  696 
ulna,  660 

reduction  of,  662 
upper  limb,  642 
vertobne,  797 

cervical,  797,  799 

dorsal,  798 
wrist,  663 

backwards,  663 

compound,  664 

congenital,  664 

forwards,  664 
Dissecting-porter's  wart,  569 

DlSSKCTION-WOt'NDB,  367 

causes  of,  367 

symptoms  of,  369 

treatment  of,  371 
Dittel's  elastic  Ugatore,  1049 
Diuretics  in  inflammation,  200 
Dixon,  extraction  of  bullets  lodged  in  bUti'^r. 

865 
Dobson,  incisions  in  etysipelaa,  919 
Dogs,  mad,  bites  of,  ^54.   See  Hy<irofih<.U^ 

symntoms  of  rabies  in,  355 
Donovan^s  solution  in  syphilis,  1 109 
Donovan,  absence  of  hydrophobia  in  Airi  ^ 
354 
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Dorsal  region  of  cord,  ipjories  o!^  786,  787 
of  spine,  effects  of  concoBsion  of,  767 
dislocations  of,  767,  7^ 
Douglas,  duration  of  life  in  asphyxia,  821 
Dowdeswell,  behaviour  of  fixod  cella  in  in- 
flamed tissues,  157 
Drainage-tubes,  44,  243,  305 

in  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  305, 

3>Oi  3" 
NeubeiNB  absorbable,  312 

Dressing  of  stumps,  68 

Borland  s  method,  79 
Callender's  method,  68,  79 
of  wounds,  307—314,  539 
Drowning,  treatment  of  asphyxia  from,  821 
Drunkenness,  diagnosis  01  traumatic  coma 

from,  757 
Dry  gangrene,  873 

Ducts,  tumours  from  distension  of,  971 
Duoilenum,  rupture  of,  850 
ulcer  of,  in  bums,  376 
Dupieire's,  reductiou  of  old  dislocation,  633 
Dupuvtren,  air  in  veins,  468 
classilication  of  bums,  372 
death  from  fowling-piece  charged  with 

powder  only,  327 
splinters  in  gun -shot  wounds,  338 
opening  abscess  in  bmin,  711 
splint,  621 

treatment  of  depressed  fracture,  736 
Dura  mater,  wounds  of,  732 
Durham,  statistics  of  fracture  of  the  larynx, 
809 
statistics  of  tracheotomy,  818,  819 


£aii,    chronic   affections   of,    in   inherited 
syphilis,  11 29 

bleedinff  from,  723 

foreign  Dodies  in,  001 

hematoma  of,  972 

injuries  of,  801 

serous  discharge  from,  725 
Ear-scoop,  801 
East  wind,  alleged  influence  of,  in  ecysipelas, 

13 

Kan-de-luce,  352 

Kcch3rmosis  (^k,  out ;  x^A*«'i  juice),  294 

Kohinococci,  976 

)*>kel,  canine  rabies,  354 

Ecraaeur  (French  iertuer,  to  crush),  galvanic, 

403 

removal  of  tumours  by,  1047 
Koth^ma,  syphilitic,  1 108 

in  children,  1125 
PU'zenia  converted  into  chancres,  1071 
Effusions  in  inflammation,  154,  756 
Elastic  ligature,  treatment  of  listvJa  by,  253 

treatment  of  tumour  by,  1049 
Elbow,  dislocations  of,  658.  JSee  Dislocations 

exi'ision  of,  for  gun-shot  wounds,  347 

fractures  near,  572 

compound  and  comminuted,  575 

wounds  of,  494 
Elephantiasis  Aimbum,  980 
EUiotson,  incubation  of  hydrophobia,  355 
Ellis's  splint  in  fractured  clavicle,  565 
Emanations,  contagious,  12 
Embolic  pysmia,  955 


Embolism,  937 

gan£p«ne  from,  878,  888 
Embryonic  tissue,  tumours  composed  of,  964 
Emmerets,  transfusion  of  blood,  390 
Emphysema  {4w,  into ;  ^iwdU,  I  blow)  of 
abdominal  wall,  851 

from  wound  of  lung,  832 
treatment  of,  &|i 
Emphysematous  abscess,  235 
Empyema  {iw,  in ;   wv6if,  pus),   traumatic, 

834 
Encephalitis  (tyicf^oXoK,  the  brain ;  itis, 

denoting   inflammation),    traumatic, 

702 

acute,  703,  708 

chronic  or  subacute,  704,  708 

pathological  changes  in,  703 

symptoms  of^  703 

treatment  of,  708 

ENCsrHALoiD  {iyic4^ta\o¥f  the  brain ;  tlSet, 

shape),  1025 

cells  of,  1026 

diagnosis  of,  1028 

structure  of,  1026 

Encephaloid  sarcoma,  977 

Enchondroma   (^r,  in ;   x^*^',  cartilage), 

983.985 
Encysted  tumours,  969.    See  Cystic  tumours 

Epiaemic  erysipelas,  913 

Epilepsy  in  cerebral  syphilis,  1 121 

traumatic,  from  head  injuries,  760 

Epiphyses  (if  bones,  separation  of,  500^  533 

Epiphysis,  lower,  of  humerus,  seitaration  of, 

Epithefial  type,  tumours  of,  1006 
Epithelioma   {epUhdium^  frY)m    iwl^  on  ; 
^vr,  papilla),  1028 
causes  of,  1029 
cells  of,  103 1 
columnar,  1009,  1033 

am>earance  and  progress  of,  1034 
diagnosis  of,  1035 
prognosis  of,  1035 
stracture  of,  1034 
diagnosis  of,  from  other  forms  of  cancer, 

1033 
squamous,  1009,  1028 

causes  and  situation,  1029 
diagnosis,  1033 
mode  of  growth,  1032 
prognosis,  1033 
progress,  1029 

recurrence  after  removal,  1033 
statisticH  of  cases,  1029 
Erectile  tumours,  989 
Ergot-poLsoniug,    gangrene    a(>companying, 

875 
Erratic  erysipelas,  915 
Eraptions,  syphilitic,  1107 

in  children,  11 25 
Erysipelas    (^p^,  I  draw;   v^Aaf,  near), 

909 
a  cause  of  death  after  oiieratious,  15 

of  gangrene  aft«r  ligature,  443 

causes  of,  910 

cellular,  914,  924 

diagnosis  of,  925 

prognosis  of,  925 

treatment  of,  925 
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Ebysipilas — watinued, 

cellalo-cutaneous,  9i4f  919 

diagnosis  of,  from  spreading  gan- 
grene, 921 

prognosis  ot^  921 

treatment  of,  922 
characters  of,  909 
constitutional  fever  of,  915 
contagion  of,  910 
cntaneou8»  914 

diagnosis  of,  917 

prognosis  of,  917 

treatment  of,  918 
diagnosis  of,  917 
epidemic,  913 
erratic,  915 
external,  914 

special  forms  of,  925 
idiopathic,  917 
internal,  931 
oedematous,  921 
phlegmonous,  919 

oiaguosifl  from  spreading  gangrene, 
921 

treatment  of,  922 
prevention  of,  918 
simple,  914 
special  forms  of,  925 
statistics  of,  913,  917 
treatment  of,  918 
Erysipelas  of  fauces,  931 

fingers,  927 

head,  926 

infants,  925 

mucous  surtaces,  931 

orbit,  925 

pudenda,  927 

scrotum,  927 

serous  membranes,  933 

submaxillary  region,  926 
Erysipelatous  laryngitis,  931 

peritonitis,  933 
Esmarch's  bloodless  method,  44,  45,  432 

mode  of  compressing  aorta,  47 
tourniquet,  42,  43 
treatment  of  immobility  of  lower  jaw. 

Ether  as  an  aniesthetic,  administration  of, 

27 
compared  with  chloroform,  29 
death  from  administration  of,  29 
local  anoesthesia  by,  34 
eucalyptus-gauze  as  an  antiseptic,  195, 

311 
Exanthemata,    diagnosis   from    erympelas, 

917 

syphilitic,  iiio,  11 12,  11 13 

Excision  {txcido^   I  cut  out),  of  cancer, 
1041 

of  elbow,  for  compound  fracture,  575 

of  false  joint,  549 

of  humerus  for  gun-shot  wound,  347 

in  hydrophobia,  360 

of  joints  in  gnn-shot  wounds,  344 

of  tumours,  1045 

of  wrist,  for  gun-shot  ixgury,  348 
Excoriation  (r^,   off;    corium^    the   skin), 

chancrous,  1069 
Excrescences,  syphilitic,  1107 


Exhaustion  a  cause  of  death  after  cyperaridz 

x6,  74 
in  bums,  374 

Exostosis,  (^,  out ;  6or4ow,  a  bone),  9S6 

Extension  in  dislocation,  631 

in  fracture  of  thi^h,  603 

Extensor  muscle  of  thigh,  ruptoie  of  ten>i7n 

of.  483 
tendons  of  fingers,  division  of,  484 

ExTRAYASATioK    {extra,    ontstde ;    t>u,    a 

vessel)  of  blood,  296,  589.  972 

in  abdomen,  853 

eye,  803 

fractures,  523,  532 

from  lacerated  urethra,  867 

in  long,  831 

in  pleura,  831,  836 

treatment  of,  840 

in  ledQGtion  of  old  di8locatioD%  634, 65S 

in  skull,  753 

cerebral,  755 

diagnosis  of,  756 

meningeal,  754 

mechanism  of,  755 

treatment  of,  757 

Extravasation  of  contents  of  intestine,  S5> 

855 
of  urine,  863 

Exudation,  purulent,  232 

-cysts,  966 
Eye,  affections  of,  after  wonxid  of  trif^  il 
nerve,  806 

concussion  of,  805 

contusion  of,  803 

disease  of,  in  spinal  injury,  77S 

syphilitic  disease  of,  1 114 

wounds  of»  804 
Eyeball,  acute  snjpporation  of^  948 

contusions  01,  803 

excision  o(  807 

injuries  of^  803 

wounds  of,  804.  805 
Eyelids,  ecchymosis  of,  in  fractured  sk::^!. 

7«3 
eversion  ot  803 

foreign  bodies  under,  802 

strumoDs  disease  of,  1055 


Face,  erysipelas  of,  926 

fracture  of  bones  of^  551,  552 

fpin-shot  wounds  of,  553 

Injuries  of»  800 
Facial  carbuncle,  894 

chancre,  10S7 

pardysis,  744 
Feces,  extravasation  of,  853 
False  bume,  971 
False  joints,  383 

canses  of,  544 

removal  of,  (49 

treatment  of,  548 
Farcjr,  36s 

Fasciculated  sarcoma,  998 
Fatty  degeneration  of  stamps,  73 

tomoursi  377 

diagnosis  from  aebaccoua  tooK^itv 

969 
Fauces,  erysipelas  of,  931 
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Fayrer,  treatment  of  osteomyelitift,  958 

treatment  of  snake-bite,  353 
Fehletaen,  cultivation  and   inoculation   of 

micrococci  of  erysipelas,  91 1,  912 
Femur,   dislocations  of,  669.    Set  Disloca- 
tions 

fractures  of,  588.    See  Fractures 

gun-shot  injuries  of,  344,  553 
Feigusson,  excision  of  cancer,  1042 

removal  of  false  joint,  550 
Ferment-poisoning,  180 
Ferrier,  localization  of  cerebral  functions,  742 
Fever,  aseptic  tranmatic,  289 

erysipelatous,  909 

hsmorrhagic,  389 

inflammatoiy,  179,  289 
asthenic,  186 

diagnosis  from  pywmia,  956 
irritative,  187 
sthenic,  185 

nature  of,  179 

septic  traumatic,  290 

symptoms  of,  182 

surgical,  185 

traumatic,  288 

typhoid,  diagnosis  from  pyemia,  956 
Fibrine,  softened,  diagnosis  from  pus,  227 
Fibro-cellular  tumours,  979 
Fibroid  tumour,  979,  981 

recurrent,  998 

of  uterus,  983 
Fibroma,  979 

of  bone,  983 

firm,  981 

of  glands,  983 

of  nerves,  983 

soft,  980 
Fibro-plastic  tumour,  998 
Fibro-saroomata,  1006 
Fibrous  tumour,  979 
Fibula,  dislocations  of,  690 

fractures  of,  620 
Fifth  nerve,  disorder  of  vision  from  injury 

of,  806 
Figure-of-8  suture,  304 
FiNuKUH,  amputation  of,  88 

chancre  on,  1068,  1088 

dislocation  of,  668 

division  of  extc^nnor  tendons,  484 

erysipelatous  inrtammation  of,  927 

fractures  of,  584 
Fischer's  statistic  of  varicose  aneurism,  452 

of  wouuds  of  heart,  845 
FiHTVLA  {^LU,  a  pipe),  252 

aerial,  813 

salivary,  800 

treatment  of,  253 
Flap-ampntation,  55 

double,  57 

rectanguLir,  63 

single  long,  62 

Spenre's,  64 

Teale's,  62,  63,  96,  123 
Flexion  in  arterial  hivmorrhage,  404 
Flower,  relative  frequency  of  dialoeations, 
650 

statistics  of  fractures  of  upper  limb,  497 
Foptus,  syphilis  of,  1123 

with  113  fractures,  496 


I 


Follicular  cysts,  967 

Fomentations,  204 

Food,    administration    of,    in   cut    throat, 

813 
innutritions,  a  cause  of  scrofula,  1060 

Foot,  amputation  of,  106 

arteries  of  wounded,  463,  464 

disarticulation  of,  ill,  112 

dislocations  of,  692 

fractures  of,  623 

gangrene  of,  877,  882 

gun-shot  wounds  of,  344 

Forceps,  bull-dog,  410 

bullet-,  337 

forci-preasure,  408 

for  removing  small  bodies,  324 

torsion-,  406 

Forearm,  amputation  of,  98 

results  of,  82,  105 

arteries  of,  wounded,  460 

dislocation  of  bones  of,  6$8 

fractures  of,  576,  577 

comix>und,  578 

Forehead,  injuries  of,  800 

Foreign  Bodiem  in  air-passage,  813 

statistics  of  ojierations  for,  removal 

of,  817 

treatment  of,  817 

in  bladder,  865 

brain  iignred  by,  747 

in  chest,  removal  of,  838,  841 

ears,  801 

j^-shot  wounds,  336 

incised  wounds,  301 

nostrils,  801 

cesophagus  and  pharynx,  826 

rectum,  868 

skull,  747 

removal  of,  748 

vagina,  868 

nnder  eyelids,  802 

Fractukb,  49^ 

accidents  m  treatment  of.  521 

amputations  in  simple,  529 

compound,  531 

secondary,  in  compound,  540 

with  snkyloeed  ioint,  529 

arteries  wounded  in,  526,  533 

badlv  set,  treatment  of,  542 

bandsgesin,  513 

causes  of,  495,  496 

changed  shape  of  limb  in,  501 

comminuted,  498,  528,  534 

complicated,  499,  525 

complicating  dislocation,  528,  535 

compound,  498,  J29 

amputation  in,  531 

secondary,  uo 

complications  o^  534 

treatment  of,  535 

anion  of,  530 

conditions  of   bones   predisposing  to, 

496 
by  oontrecoup,  495 
crepitus  in,  502 
delayed  union  in,  543 
depressed,  736 
diagnosis  of^  503 
direction  o(  499,  502 
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Fracture — contimvcd, 

displacement  in,  501,  511 

direction  of,  502 

pi*evention  of  return  of,  511 
at  epiphyses,  500,  533 
into  excised  joint,  529 
extravasation  of  blood  in,  523,  532 
false  joints  after,  544 

removal  of,  549 

treatment  of,  548 
fat-embolism,  521 
gangrene  in,  523,  539 
green-stick,  485,  499 
hspmorrhage  in,  533 
hereditary  tendency  to,  498 
hypostatic  pulmonary   congestion   in, 

522 
impacted,  498 

diagnosis  of,  503 
from  inoirect  violence,  495 
incomplete,  499 
influence  of  age  and  sex,  496 
into  joints,  528,  532 
intra-nterine,  496 
longitudinal,  500 
mobility  of  bone  in,  502 
multiple,  498 

from  muscular  action,  495,  556,  581 
nature  of,  498 
oblique,  499 
cedema  in,  523 
partial,  499 

percussion  of  ends  of  bone,  548 
plaster  of  Paris  bandage  in,  518 
predisposing  causes  of,  496 
punctured,  500 
reduction  o(  cii 

in  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  634,  656 
re-setting  of,  541 
signs  of,  500 
simple,  498 

treatment  of,  constitutional,  509 
surgical,  510 

union  of,  505,  508 
spasm  of  muscles  in,  523 
spiral,  499 
splints  in,  513 
spontaneous,  497 
starched  bandage  in,  515 
stellate,  500  I 

in  stumps,  529 

transverse,  499  I 

traumatic  aneurism  in,  527  | 

delirium  in,  291,  521 
treatment  of,  509 
with  unreduced  dislocation,  529 
ummited,  54^ 

causes  oj,  544 

treatment  of,  546 
union  of,  504,  ^05  | 

varieties  of,  490 
Fracti'iieh,  special,  551 
of  acetabulum,  586 

ai'-romion,  566 
about  ankle-joint,  618  ' 

compoiind,  622 
of  arm,  567 
astragalus,  623 

coibminuted,  624  , 


Fkacturek,  8ps(*ial — continued* 
of  calcaneiun,  623 
cartilages  of  ribs,  558 
clavicle,  559 
comminuted,  562 
signs  of,  560 
treatment  of,  582 
coccyx,  587 
Colles*,  578 

cause  of  deformity  in,  579 
mechanism  of,  5m 
treatment  of,  582 
of  coracoid  process,  566 
coronoid  process  0f  lower  jaw,  553 

of  ulna,  J77 
costal  cartilages,  558 
at  elbow-joint,  572,  576 

compound  and  oomminated,  575 
of  facial  bones,  551,  552 
femur,  588 
in  attempts  to  reduce  old  <ii^li<^ 

tions,  685 
complicating  dislocated  hip^  685 
ffun-shot,  344,  553 
lower  end  of,  606 
neck  of,  compound,  $99 
extracapsular,  593 
treatment  of,  596 
impacted  extracapanlar,  594 

intracapsolar,  593 
intracapsular,  588 
cause  of,  588 
signs  of^  589 
imion  o(  591 
uninipacted,  594 
diagnosis  between   intra-  aisl 
extra-capsular  fiwctniv,  5u^ 
shaft  of,  599 

compound  and    cooiininat»i. 

605 

treatment  of,  600 
through  trochanter,  599 
fibula,  lower  end,  620^  691 

shaft,  615 
fingers,  584 
foot,  623 
forearm,  576,  J77 

compound,  578 
humerus,  567 

in  attempt  to  reduce  old  Ii- 

location,  656 
condyles  ol^  572 
head  of,  compoond,  571 
lower  end  of^  572 
neck  of,  compoond,  570,  571 
extracapsnlar,  56S 
impacted     extncanoilir. 

569 
intracapenlar,  567 

nerves  ii^ured  in,  $73 

shaft  of,  571 

tubercle  of,  570 

upper  end  of,  567 

hyoid  bone,  556 

jaw,  lower,  553,  556 

upper,  552 

into  knee-joint,  607 

of  lachrymal  bone,  552 

lannix,  809 
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Fractures,  special — co>Uinued, 
of  leg,  615 

hanuorrhago  in,  617  {see  533) 
complications  of,  617 
treatment,  525  et  9eq» 
malar  bone,  552 
malleoli,  621 
metacarpus,  584 
metatarsus,  625 
nasal  bones,  551 
septum,  552 
olecranon,  576,  577 
OS  calcis,  623 
patella,  607 

necrosis  of,  614 
treatment  of,  6iD9 
union  in,  608 
pelvis,  5S4 
Pott's,  618 

of  radius,  578.     See  Fiactures,  Colles' 
ribe,  556—8 

in  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislo- 
cation, 657 
sacrum,  587 
scaphoid  lx)ne,  624 
scapula,  565 
neck  of,  567 
processes,  566 
near  shoulder-joint,  565 
of  skull,  717,  718.     Sec  Skull 
spine,  790 
sternum,  559 
tarsal  bones,  623 
thigh-bone,    588.    See    Fracture   of 

femur 
tibia,  lower  end,  615,  618 
shaft,  615 
compound,  617 
trochanter  mi^or,  599 
ulna,  processes  of,  577 

ataft,  577 
upper  extremity,  559 
at  wxist,  578 
of  zygoma,  552 
Freezing  mixture,  35 
Frioke,  torsion  of  arteries,  406 
Friction  in  chronic  inflammation,  215 
Frost-bite,  383 

gangrene  from,  384 
treatment  of,  385 
Function  modified  hj  inflammation,  178 
Fungating  sores,  1069 
Functus  {Lai.  a  mushroom),  cerebri,  751 
prognosis,  752 
bcmatodes  {ui/m,  bloo«l),  1026 


Oait  affected  by  spinal  concussion,  773 
(ialvanic  cautery  in  sinus  or  fistula,  253 
Gamgee  on  rupture  of  heart,  846 
Ganokkkk  {yiyypmpu,  from  yfim,  I  corrode), 

159.  873 
acute,  873 

amputation  iu,  321,  385,  444,  463,  540, 

arrest  of,  882 

from  arrest  of  arterial  8npply«  442,  874, 

875 


Can  o  ukn  e — co)Uin  tied. 

a  cause  of  death  after  operation,  16 
causes  of,  874 
chronic,  873 
constitutional,  873,  875 
contagious,  897 
diagnosis  of,  883 
dry  or  mummified,  873 
from  diabetes,  878 
from  embolism,  878,  888 
in  fractures,  523 
from  frost-bite,  384 
from  eivot-poisoning,  875 
hospital,  897,  901.     See  Phageda^na 
incisions  in,  885 
from  inflammation,  159,  880 
after  ligature,  442,  876 
causes  of,  442 
character  of,  443,  876 
treatment  of,  443 
line  of  demarcation,  882 

of  separation,  882 
local,  873,  875 
local  signs  of,  873 
moist,  873 

mummification  in,  877 
from  obstructed  circulation,  874 
prognosis  of,  883 
pulny,  901 
senile,  876 

amputation  in,  888 
treatment  of,  886 
separation  of  sloughs  in,  882 
spontaneous,  873,  879,  888 

senile,  876,  882 
stimulants  in,  884 
from  strangulation,  880 
symptoms  of,  874 
from  thrombosis,  878 
from  tight  bandaging,  513,  523 
traumatic,  318,  319,  87  q 
spreading,  318,  322,  900 
causes  of,  906 
symptoms  of,  906 
treatment  of,  907 
treatment  of,  883 

constituUoxia],  883 
local,  88^ 
varieties  of,  873,  874 
from  venous  obstruction,  880 
Gangrenous  inflammation,  173 
jihageda'ua,  1070^  1088 
stomatitis,  894 
Gases,  noxious,  asphyxia  from,  825 
Gastrostomy,  828 
Gelatinous  cancer,  1027 
Genital  orsans, 

scrofiuous  affection  of,  1055 
syphilid  of,  1087 
wounds  of,  866 
Genito- urinary  oigans,  affect(*d    in    spinal 

concuHsion,  775,  786 
Geographical  distribution  of  cancer,  1014, 

1020 
Gerdy,  treatment  of  air  in  veins,  469 
Germ-theory,  167,  226,  368,  910 

facts  for  and  against,  S98 
Giant-celled  sarcoma,  looi 
Gibson,  axillary  aneurism,  456 
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Giraud-Teulon,  measuiement  in  injuries  of 

liip.  597 
Girdlestone,  kangaroo-tendon  ligatures,  424 

Glands,  fibromata  of,  983 

lymphatic.    See  Lymphatic  Glands 

scrorulons  disease  of,  1056 
Glanders,  365 

in  the  horse,  365 

in  man,  366 

diflgnosia,  366 
duration,  367 
patholo^,  366 
prognosis,  367 
treatment,  367 
Glandular  cancer,  1028 

tumours,  994 
Glazing  of  wounds,  79,  270 
Glioma  (yXia,  glue),  998 
Glossitis,  chronic  superficial,  1 1 1 1 
Glottis,  loss  of  sensioility  of,  811 

scalds  of,  820 
Gluteal  artery.    See  Artery,  Gluteal 
Glycerine  as  an  antiseptic,  196 
Godlee,  melanotic  sarcoma,  1004 
Gordon,  splint,  584 

on  Colles's  fracture,  578 

trephining  the  spine,  795 
Gowers,  syphmtic  epilepsy,  1121 

syphilis  a  cause  of    locomotor  ataxy, 
1 122 
Gouty  inflammation,  173 
Granulation-sarcoma,  997 

-tissue,  273 
Granulations,  259,  277 

union  by,  233 
Granuloma,  syphilitic,  1093 
Grape-shot,  injuries  from,  328,  330 
Greene,   statistics  of  entrance  of  air  into 

veins,  466 
Greenish  hereditary  tendency  to  fracture, 

498 
Gross,  statistics  of  foreign  bodies  in  air- 
passages,  816,  817 
Growths.     See  Tumours 

vascular.     See  Neevus 
Gueretin,  ununited  fracture,  545 
Guerin,  avulsion  of  arm,  635,  658 

cotton-wool  dressing,  307 
Gullet.    See  (Esophagus  and  Pharynx 
Gummata,  in  inherit^  syphilis,  1125 
Gunpowder,  injuries  from,  327 
Gurlt,  statistics  of  cancer,  1012 

excision  of  the  shoulder,  347 

excision  of  the  wrist,  348 

statistics  of  fractures,  497  et  »eq» 
Gun -SHOT  wounds,  326 

amputation  in,  341 
period  of,  348 

apertures  of,  329 

characters  of,  32(5 

direction  of,  328 

excisions  in,  347 

hemorrhage  from,  332,  333 
arrest  of,  335 

inflammation  in,  332 

ligature  in,  339 

treatment  of,  338 

of  joints,  344 

pain  in,  331 


Gun-shot  wouxm — eontimmd. 
removal  of  foreign  bodies,  336 
shock  in,  331 
symptoms  o(  331 
treatment  of,  334,  338 
of  ankle-joint,  346 

bladder,  864.  865 

chest,  558,  838 

face,  553 

femur,  345 

foot,  329,  344 

hand,  344 

heart,  844 

hip-joint,  JI4 

intestine,  853 

ioints,  344 

knee,  345 

leg,  343 

lower  jaw,  556 

lungs,  8  w 

mouth,  808 

shoulder-joint,  346 

skull,  717 

nretlus,  866 

wrist,  348 
Guthrie,  atrophy  of  muscular  wmll  of 
domen  from  blows,  484 
ball  lodged  in  brain,  747 
gun-shot  wounds,  330,  331,  346,  r 

840 
hernia  cerebri,  752 
treatment  of  arterial  hsemorrliagip,  4 

433.453  ,     . 

varicose  aneurism  of  thigh,  346 
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Hjbmarthrosis,  486 

Hematoma  (of/ta,  blood),  295,  972,  1005 

of  ear,  972 
Haemoptysis  in  itguries  of  lune,  839 
Hsemophthalmia    0(^0,     blood;     •^teA^v 
an  eye),  804 

HEMORRHAGE      (o^     blood ;      Ml«**^     ^ 

break  forth),  396 
into  abscesses,  251 

in  amputation,  how  prevented,  53.  or 
arrest  of,  394,  399 

in  incised  wounds,  301 

in  gun-shot  wonnd%  335 
arterial,  386,  400,  905 
constitutional  effecta  of,  389 
in  fracture  of  base  of  aknlL  733 
in  fracture  of  leg,  617  (see  533 
in  gangrene,  885 
from  gun-shot  wounds,  332,  ^^^ 
in  hospital  gangrene,  902 
from  incised  wound^  301 
local  signs  of,  388 
meningeal,  trephining  for,  758 
after  operations,  16 
permanent  arrest  of,  natmal,  397 

bv  operation,  400 
secondary,  in  gun-shot,  333 

alter  occlusion  of  arteries  435 

canaes  of,  435 

periods  of  occurrence  oC  438 

phenomena  of,  437 

treatment  oC  438 

fromstumpa,  439 
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Hjemorrhaoe — conHnnrd, 

temporary  arrest  of,  natural,  394 

surgical,  400 
tourniquet  used  in,  401  (see  40) 
transfusion  in,  390 
treatment  of,  390 

by  acupressure,  425 
cauterization,  402 
cold,  401 
flexion,  404 
hot  water,  401 
li£(ature,  408.     See  Ligature 
pressure,  403 
styptics,  402 
torsion,  405 
venous,  ^88 
in  wounds  of  lung,  831,  836 

of  throat,  809,  810,  812 
Hemorrhagic  fever,  389 
infarct,  937 
ulcer,  267 
ILxmothorax  {alfia  blood ;  BApa^,  the  chest), 

831 

treatment  of,  838 

Hair,  syphilitic  affections  of,  1 108 

in  infanta,  11 26 
•tumours,  975 
Halford,  treatment  of  snake-bite  353 
Hall,  Marshall,  treatment  of  asphyxia  from 

drowning,  822 
Hamilton,  amputation  in  gunshot  injorioH, 

343 
double  thigh  splint,  604 

fracture  of  coronotd   process  of  ulna, 

577 
statistics  of  dislocation  of  hip,  626 

Hand,  amjMitntious  oi^  88 

aneurism  of,  traumatic,  462 

arteries  of,  wounded,  46(\  461 

dislocations  of,  663 

fractures  of,  $84 

gun-shot  wounds  of,  344 
Hanging,  mode  of  death  from,  826 
Harlev,  classification  of  causes  of  asphyxia, 

'820 
HaviUnd,  geographical  diatribntion  of  can- 

cer,  101$ 
Hbad,  effect  of  spinal  concoadon  on,  772 

erysipelas  of,  926 

injuries  of,  697 

movements  of,  affected  by  spinal  con- 
cussion, 773 
Hcad-Hyraptoms  pro<luced  by  chloroform,  26 
H exiling  process,  273 

circumstances  affecting,  282 
Health,  state  of,  influence  on  production  of 
erysiTielas,  909 

on  refiair  of  injuries,  269,  284 

on  rt>t>ult  of  amputation,  73 

of  operations,  5.    JSu  also  the 
various  Operations 

on  traumatic  gangrene,  42 1 
Healthy  inflammation,  171 

pus.  227 

ulcer,  259 
Hearing,  afff*eted  in  spinal  concuRsion,  772 
Heakt,  set  ion  of,  dimisbed  by  luemorrhage, 

395 
effect  of  spinal  concuasion  on,  775 


Heart — continued. 

examination  of,  before  operation,  6 

rupture  of,  846 

state  of,  in  pyemia,  950 

syphilitic  disease  of,  1 1 19 

wounds  of,  843,  844 

syinptoma  of,  845 
Heat,  effects  of^  372.     See  Bums 

gangrene  from  abstraction  of,  443 
from  incautious  use  of,  443 

increase  of,  in  inflammation,  178 

use  of,  in  inflammation,  204 
Heath,  C. ,  dissection-woanda,  370 

recurrent  alveolar  tumours,  100;} 
Heath,  G.  Y.,  forcible  flexion  in  niemor- 

rhage,  405 
Heckster,  foreign  body  in  windpipe,  817 
Hectic,  230  (see  897) 

treatment  of,  251 
Heister,  trephining  the  spine,  795 
Hennen,  bullets  Imlged  in  skull,  747 

gun-shot  wounds,  331 
Herraitary  origin  of  cancer,  1012,  1018 

of  scrofula  and  tubercle,  1060 

tendency  to  fmcture,  498 
Hernia  cerebri,  751 

of  lung,  842 
Herpes  of  penis,  diagnosis  from  chancre, 

107 1 
Hewett,  fracture  of  base  of  skull,  725,  726 
Hewson,  mortality  from  shock,  77 
Hcy's  amputatio:i  of  the  foot,  1 10 
by  triple  incision,  54 

»w,  733,  734 
Hill,  Berkeley,  alveolar  sarcomata,  1003 

syphilitic  alopecia,  1 109 

iudolent  bubo,  1078 

simple  chancres,  1068 
treatment  of,  1072 

glandular  enlargement  in  syphilis,  1096 

incubation  of  syphilis,  1080^  1085 

inherited  syphilis,  11 24 

fractured  spine,  793 

snbcutaneons  injection  of  mercury  in 
syphilis,  1104 

Hilton,  method  of  opening  abscesses, 
241 

traumatic  emphysema,  832 
Hip,  amputation  at   134 
results  of,  140 

dislocations  of,  669,  6S5 

fractures  near.     <$^  Fracture  of  femur 

gun-shot  wound  of,  344 

wound  of,  493 
His,  adenoid  tissue  of,  990 
Hitzig,   localization  of  cerebral  functions, 

742 
Hodgkin,  remote  effects  of  injury,  184 
Hodgkin's  disease,  991 
Hoffmann,  wounds  of  thoracic  duct,  846 
Holberton,  concuK»ion  of  the  brain,  699 
Holden,  division  of  arteries  in  amputations, 

121 
Holmes,  wouml  of  theca  vertebralis,  799 
Holt,  congenital  dislocation  of  patella,  687 
Holthouse,  congenital  dislocation  of  patella, 

687 

Home,  Sir   E.,   fotal  rattlesnake  bite   in 
England,  351 
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Horns,  969 

Hospital  gangrene,  897,  901.     See  Phage- 
dtena 
outbreak  of,  903 

Hospitalism,  85 

Hospitals,  hygiene  of,  13,  901,  913 
impurities  in,  170 

HoAvara,  ti'eatment  of  comminuted  gun-shot 
fracture,  338 

Hulke,  cerebral  abscess,  711 

Humerus,  dislocations  of  646.    See  Dislo- 
cations 
excision  of,  for  gun-shot  injury,  347 
fractures  of,  567.     See  Fractures 

Hunter,  John,  definition  of  a  tumour,  959 
gun-shot  wounds,  340 
ligature  of  arteries,  409 
infection  of  nurse  by  child,  1083 
temperature  in  inflammation,  178 
union  of  wounds,  268 
unity  of  venereal  diseases,  1066 
varieties  of  inflammation,  171 

Hunter,  W.,  arterio- venous  wounds,  449 

Hunterian  chancre,  1086.     See  Chancre 

Hutchinson,  C,  incisions  in  erysipelas,  922 

Hutchinson,  J.,  infantile  syphilis,  11 24 
infection  of  mother  by  syphilitic  foetus, 

1084 
interstitial  keratitis,  11 28 
syphilis  regarded  as  a  specific    fever, 

1080 
syphilitic  teeth,  11 26 

HydixK^ephalic  skull,  fracture  of,  720 

Hydrophobia  (68«p,  water ;  ^/3of,  fear), 

353 
absence  of,  in  Africa,  354 

curare  in,  360 

excision  of  bite  in,  360 

patholo^  of,  358 

prognosis  of,  358 

symptoms  of,  355 

treatment  of,  359 

Hygiene  of  hospitals,  13,  901,  913 

Hygienic  conditions,  influence  on  result  of 

operations,  7 — 15 

on  production  of  erysipelas,  909,  913 

of  pyaemia,  898 

of  septic  diseases,  896 

Hyoid  bone,  fracture  of,  556 

Hypersemia  {(ntip^  over;  difia,  blood) 

active  local,  143,  149 

causes  of,  143 

effects  of,  144 

symptoms  of,  144 

passive,  144 

causes  of,  145 

eifccts  of,  145 

symptoms  of,  146 

treatment  of,  146 

See  Congestion,  Determination,  and 

Inflammation 

Hyperpyrexia,  182 

Hysteria,    diagnosis    of   spinal    concussion 

from,  781 


Ice,  application  of,  in  cancer,  1036 
in  inflammation,  196,  204 
as  an  anadsthetic,  35 
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Ichorous  pus,  224 
Icthyosis  linguae,  iiii 
Idiopathic  gan^ne,  873 

inflanunation,  173 
Ilio-femoral  ligament,  670 

triangle,  597 
Ilio-sciatic  dislocation,  672 
Impacted  fracture,  498 

diagnosis  of,  503 
Incised  wounds,  299 

antiseptic  dressing  of,  300 
coaptation  of  opposed  surfac<^3  of. 
decomposition  prevented  in,  16 j,  i  «i. 

306 
hsemorrha^  in,  301 
inflammation  of,  314 
pain  in,  298 
plasters  in,  304 

removal  of  foreign  boilies,  301 
separation  in,  299 
sutures  in,  302 
symptoms  of,  298 
treatment  of,  299 
See  also  Wounds 
Incision  of  abscesses,  240 
Incisions  in  inflammation,  202 

in  operations,  37 
Incomplete  dislocation,  626 

fracture,  499 
Incrustation,  healing  by,  265 
Incubation  of  syphilis,  1084 
Indolent  enlargement  of  lymphatic  gUnK 
1089 
ulcer,  263 
Indurated  chancre,  1086 
Induration  of  chancre,  1086 
Infantile  syphilis,  1123 
Infants,  erysipelas  of,  925 
overlaying  of,  825 
syphilis  in,  11 23 
Infection  of  wounds,  169,  896 
Infective  fluids,  bacteria  in,  164,  166.  0:7. 

935       . 
inflammation,  174 

Inflamed  ulcer,  267 

Inflammation,  acute,  147,  175 

blood,  changed  in,  176,  180 

blood- vessels  in,  176 

a  cause  of  gangrene,  159,  880 

catarrhal,  219 

causes  of,  159 

predisposing,  159 
exciting,  loi 

cold  in  treatment  of,  204 

constitutional  symptoms  of,  178 

croupous,  175 

curative  treatment  of^  197 

diuretics  in,  200 

fever  in,  179.     See  InflaminatoiT  Fcr^r 

function  disturbed  by,  17S 

gangrenous,  173 

P>"ty,  173 

healthy,  171 

heat  in  treatment  of,  204 

idiopathic,  173 

infective,  174 

interstitial,  175 

irritants,  162 

local  signs  of,  17$ 
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IXFLAMMATlOy,  AfUTF — COntinUCfL 

microscopic  changes  iu,  148 — 157 
(Muii  in,  177,  189 
{larenchymatous,  175 
phenomena  of,  148,  189 
phlegmonouH,  157 
redness  in,  176 
resolution  of,  157 
rheumatic,  173 
simple  localized,  173 
spreading,  173 
strumouii,  173,  1054 
suppurative,  158,  172 
swelling  iu,  176 
symiitomsof,  175 
syphilitic,  173 
temperature  in,  178 
terminations  of,  157 
theory  of,  147  ^ 
tissue-changes  in,  155 
treatment  of,  187 

coniititutional,  198.      See  Inflam- 
matory Fever 
local,  201 
preventive,  190 
ulcerative,  158,  172 
unhealthy,  171 
varieties  of,  171 
Inflammation,  chronu*,  175,  208 
causes  of,  21 1 

a  cause  of  ulceration,  158,  172 
diet  in,  213 
pain  in,  212 
]iathology  of,  208 
phenomena  of,  212 
rest  iu,  205 
swelling  iu,  212 

symptoms  of,  constitutional,  212 
tem^iemture  iu,  212 
treatuieut  of,  constitutional,  213 
local,  215 
Inflammation,  HunKivrK,  211 
Inflammation,     adhesive,      union      by, 

269 
of  areolar  tissue,  diffust>,  17,  924 
of  brain,  traumatic,  702 
in  bums,  374 

diphtheritic,  after  operatiou,  17 
erystitelatouB,  909 
in  ^n-shot  wounds,  332 
of  mcisod  wounds,  314 

internal  organs,  after  operatiou,  17 

iointa,  traumatic,  488 

lunfp«    and    bronchi,     from    foreign 
bodies,  814 
strmnous,  173.    Srr  Scrofula 
syphilitic.     See  Syidiilis 
of  veina,  386 
Inflammation,  catabkuai^  219 
symptoms  of,  220 
treatment  of,  221 
▼arieties  of,  220 
luflammatory  effuidons  within    tlia  skull, 

756 

Inflammatory  fever,  179,  289 
asthenic,  186 

treatment  of,  205 
iniUtive,  187 

treatment  of,  205 


Inflanmiatory  fever — continued. 
sthenic,  185 

treatment  of,  198 
traumatic  delirium,  291 
treatment  of,  291 
Inflammatory  lymph,  154 
Inhalers,  chloroform,  22 
Iigection  of  abscesses,  243 

of  sinuses,  253 
Injury,  amputation  for,  82 

effects  of,  constitutional,  284 

remote  constitutional,  292 
remote  local,  293 
Innocent  tumours,  960 
Inoculability  of  chancre,  1071,  1076 

of  tubercle,  1061 
Insects,  stings  of,  350 
Instruments,  amputating,  69 
for  removing  bullets,  337 
Intercostal  artery,  woimda  ot,  4^5 
Intermediate  secondary  hiemorrnage,  438 
Internal  organs,  inflammation  of  after  o|H.'ra- 
tion,  17 
states  of  contra-indicating  operation,  6 
Interrupted  suture,  303 
Interstitial  keratitis,  1128 
I^fTESTiNK,  mpture  of,  850 
state  of,  in  pyasmia,  952 
wounds  of,  553 

treatment  of,  858 
Intracranial   (in/ra,    within  ;  Kpoytev,    the 
skull)  extravasation  of  blood,  753 
suppuration,  704 
treatment  of,  711 
Intracystic  growths,  973 
Intrameningeal  {intra,   within ;   i^liPiyit   a 

membrane),  suppuration,  705 
Inunction,  mercurial,  1103 
Iodide  of  potassium  in  chronic  inflammation, 
214 
in  syphilis,  1 10^ 
Iodide  of  ammonium  and  sodium  in  sypliilU, 

1 105 
lodo-carbon  paate  in  chancroua  sores,  1072 
Iodine  in  chronic  inflammation,  218 
in  scrofula,  1063 
as  an  antiseptic,  194 
Iodoform  in  chancre,  1072 

as  an  antis6i>tic,  J95,  249,  312,  313 
Iritis  (IJpis,  the  iris  ;  iVw,  denoting  inflam- 
mation), syphilitic,  11 14 
Iron^  perchloride  of.    See  Perchloride 
inscrofnlsy  1063 
in  syphilis,  1 106 
Irrigation,  mode  of  applying,  197 
Irritable  ulcer,  26J 
Irritants,  causing  inflammation,  161 
chemical,  163 
functional,  170 
mechanical,  162 
nervous,  171 
organized,  166 
physical,  163 
Irritation,  cerebral,  701 

treatment  of,  708 
Irritative  fever,  187 

treatment  of,  205 
traumatic  delirium,  290 
Issues,  217 
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Ivory  exostosis,  986 

pegs  for  false  joint,  548 


J  AMAIN  on  wounds  of  the  heart,  S44 
James,  extension  by  weights,  603 

screw-collar,  383 
Jameson,  deer-skin  ligatures  used  by,  420 
Jaw,  lower,  dislocations  of,  640 
fractures  of,  553 

treatment  of,  554,  555 
gnn-shot  wounds  of,  556 
subluxation  of,  641 
upper,  fracture  of,  552 
Jessop,  wound  of  ulnar  nenre,  476 
Jobert's  suture,  861,  862 
Johnson,  pain  in  incised  wounds,  298 
Joints,   amputation  at.    See  Amputation 
and  tne  various  joints 
contusion  of,  486 
dislocation  of.    See  Dislocation 
excised,  fracture  into  site  oi,  529 
false,  383,  544 

treatment  of,  548 
fractures  extending  into,  528 
gun-shot  wounds  of,  344 
injuries  of,  486 

persistent  pain  or  weakness  in,  487 
scrofulous  disease  of,  1055 
sprains  of,  486 
state  of,  in  p^ismio,  952 
suppuration  in,  493 
traumatic  inflammation  of,  488 
wounds  of,  488 

complicating  compound    fractui'e, 

53?  , 
simple  fracture,  528 

treatment  of,  491,  492 

Jones'on  arrest  of  hsBmorrhage,  394,  395,  425 

collateral  circulation,  430 
Jones,  Wharton,  the  eye  in  spinal  injury,  777 

red  corpuscles  in  infective  inflammation, 

Jordan,  F.,  on  shock,  286,  287 
Jugular  vein,  wounds  of,  454,  810 


Eanoaroo-tendon  ligatures,  424 
Keratitis  {ic^pas,  horn  :  the  cornea  ;  itis,  de- 
noting inflammation),  chronic  inter- 
stitial, 1 1 28 
Kerr,  amputation  at  hip-joint,  134 
Kidneys,  disease  of,  influence  in  erysipelas, 
922 
on  operations,  7 
rupture  of,  849,  850 
of  pelvis  of,  866 
state  of,  in  pyemia,  952 
Kirkland,  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  394 
Klebs,   microscopic  oi-ganisms  in  syphilis, 

1079 
Knee-joint,  amputation  at,  126 
results  of,  130 
dislocations  of,  688 
extraction  of  needles  from,  324 
fractures  near,  607 
gun-shot  wounds  of,  345 
subluxation  of,  689 
wounds  of,  493 


Knives,  amputating,  69 
Knot,  clove-hitch,  631 

ligature,  410 
Kochf  inoculation  of  infectiTe  fluids,   903. 

936 
microscopic    organisms    in    imhealtar 

inflammation,  9,  ii,  226,  916,  gjx 

1051,  1053 
Kocher,  reduction   of  subcoracoid   diolc--^ 

tions,  654 
Konig,  compound  fracture  of  olecranon,  57" 

treatment  of  fractured  spine,  793 
Kramer,  antiseptic  treatment  of  fractnr*^ 

skull  witn  wound  of  brain,  734,  763 
Kraske,  antiseptic    treatment  of  gnn-sLo: 

wonnds,  339 
Kronlein,  predisposing  causes  of  dialocati':n, 

626,  658 
Kilster,  cancer  of  the  breast,  104 1 


Labial  chancres,  1087 
Lacerated  wounds,  315 
Laceration  of  abdominal  viscera,  &47 
of  arteries,  387 
brain,  701,  738 

diagnosis  of,  747 
prognosis  of,  748 
treatment  of,  748 
of  perin»um,  869 

son  parts  complicating  fimctnre,  379 
urethra,  867 
veins  386 
Lachrymal  bone,  fracture  of,  552 
Landolfi,  treatment  of  cancer,  1039 
Larrey's  amputation  at  shoulder-joint,  103 

at  hi^v-joint,  134 
Laryngitis  {Kjipvyi,   the  lar}7)x  ;    itis,   •!»- 
noting     iuflomniatiou),    erysiiieiatou^, 

931 
Laryngotomy  (Ac^vyl,  the  larynx  ;  r^^m^  I 

cut),  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  81; 

Laryngo-trocheotomv,  818 

Larynx,  foreign  body  in,  815,  818 

fracture  of  cartilages  of,  809 

syphilitic  disease  of,  1 1 13 

wounds  of,  811 

Lassus,  dislocation  of  occipital  boiue  fr^c. 

atlas,  797 

Laudable  pus,  224 

Laugier,    watery   discharge    from    bow  of 

skull,  725 

I^wrence,  classification  of  erysipelas,  914 

infection  of  nurse  by  syphilitic  cL.  M 

1082 

Lawson,   cancer  of  scrotum  in    chimL',.- 

sweeps,  1013 

Lead-lotion  in  local  inflammation,  197,  313, 

3»5 
Lee,    mercurial    fumigation     in    sypLiai^ 

1 104 

Leeches  in  inflammation,  202 

hjBmorrhage  from  bites  of,  203 

Jjees,    craniotabes    in    syphilitic    inloLttv 

1 128 

Leo,  amputation  of,  121 

results  of^  125 

blood-vessels  of,  wounded,  463 

chancres  on,  1071 
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Leo — ccntinutd. 
fractures  of,  615 

complicationa  of,  617 

treatment  of,  525  et  aeq, 
gun-shot  wounds  of,  343 
Hcrofulous  ulcer  of,  1055 
Legouest,  results  of  hip-joint  amputations, 

140 
Lciter's  tubes,  197 
Lembert*s  suture,  861,  862 
Lento,  cases  of  trephining,  762 
Ligamentum  pateUte,  rupture  of,  483 
LiGATiTRE   (ligo,    I    bind),    op  artkkies, 
408 
accidents  after,  434 

in  amputations,  66 
application  of,  409 
for  aneurismal  varix,  450 
of  catgut,  420 
cnrbolizod  silk,  423 
deer -skin,  420 
ox-aorta,  >  424 
tendon,  424 
wire,  419 
compared  with  acupressure,  427 

with  torsion,  407 
in  cancer,  1049 
complicated  fracture,  526 
compound  fracture,  533 
cutting  off  ends  of,  419 
effects  of,  415 
elastic,  253,  1049 
gangrene  after,  442,  876 
history  of,  408 
in  gunshot  wounds,  339 
materials  for,  418,  420 
modifications  of,  420 
principles  of  application  of,  409 
re-establishment  of  circulation  after,  433 
secondary  hemorrhage  after,  433 
temporaiy,  424 

for  traumatic  aneurism,  446,  447 
for  Taricose  aneurism,  450 
LlOATUHE  of  axillary  artery  for  traumatic 
aneurism,  456,  458 
for  wound,  45$ 
of  brachial  artery  for  traumatic  aneurism, 

459 
for  ▼aricose  aneurism,  460 

for  wound  of  palmar  arches,  461 

of  carotid  artery  for  wounds,  453 

for  gun-shot  wound,  $53 

secondary  hiemorrhage  after,  463 

for  traumatic  aneurism,  462 

for  varicose  aneurism,  463 

of  gluteal  arteiy,  462 

of  external  iliac  for  traumatic  aneurism, 

463 
gangrene  after,  463 

of  internal  jugular,  386 
peroneal  arteries,  464 
popliteal  artery,  464 
nciial  artery,  460 
temporal  artery,  454 
tibial  arteries,  463,  464 
ulnar  artery,  460 
LiOATTRK,  elastic,  strangulation  of  tumoura 
by,  1049 
in  epithelioma,  1049 
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Limbs,  how  affected  in  spinal  concussion, 

774 

artificial,  70 
Linseed-meal  poultices,  204,  216 
Lip,  chancres  on,  1087 

epithelioma  of  lower,  1030 

syphilitic  disease  of,  1 1 1 1 

wounds  of,  800 
Lipoma  (Afvot,  fat),  978 
Lipo-sarcoma,  1006 
Liquor  puris,  225 

sanguinis,  effusion  of,  154 
Lisfranc  s  operation,  102,  1 10 
Lister,  action  of  air  in  decomposition,  9 

administration  of  chloroform,  22 

amputation  through  condyles,  129 

antiseptic  treatment,  3,  247,  308,  311 

aorta-compressor,  48 

asphyxia  irom  chloroform,  25 

bloodless  method,  44 

carbolized  catgut  ligature,  421 
silk  ligature,  423 

inflammation  in  tissues,  155 

modification  of  Teale's  amputation,  65 

treatment  of  abscesses,  246,  247 

wiling  fractured  patella,  613 
Liston,  amputation  by  the  flap-method,  57 

anesthetics  first  used  in  England  by, 
20 

bull-dog  forceps,  410 

dressinff  of  amputation-wounds,  45 

long  spunt,  601 

method  of  amputating,  62,  125 

reduction  of  cuslocatM  hip,  629 

removal  of  tumours,  981 

spring-backed  bistoury,  38 

treatment  of  injuries  of  throat,  812 
ununited  fracture,  547,  548 

water-dressing  for  wounds,  307 
Lithotomy,  remote  effects  of  operation,  <i 

statistics  of,  during    American    War, 
865 
Litten    and    Leube,    retinal    haemorrhage, 

948 
Little,    removal   of    foreign    bodies    from 

stomach,  828 
Liver,  disease  of,  influence  on  result  of 
operation,  7 

rupture  of,  848 

state  of,  in  pyemia,  951 

syphilitic  disease  of,  1 1 19 
Localized  peritonitis,  854 
Locomotor  ataxy,  spontaneous  fracture  in, 

497 
Longitudinal  fracture,  ^00 
Longmore,  mortality  in  the  Crimea  from 

wounds  of  the  chest,  837 
Lonsdale,  apparatus  for  fractured  jaw,  555 
Louis   and    Cline,    trephining   uie    spine, 

795 
Lowndhiun,  amputation  by  the  flap-method, 

LUcke,  atheromatous  cysts,  969 
definition  of  a  tumour,  959 
Luke,  amputation  of  thigh,  132 
Lumbar  region  of  spinal  cord,  effect  of  blows 
on,  767 
wounds  of,  786 
vertebne,  strains  of,  789 
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LuNO,  collapse  of,  in  chest-wounds,  835 
congestion  of,  from  chloroform,  26 
in  fractui*es  of  lower  limb,  522 
contusion  of,  829 

disease  of,  influence  on  result  of  opera- 
tion, 7 
forei^  bodies  in,  834 
hernia  of,  842 

inflammation  of.    See  Pneumonia 
inflation  of,  with  oxygen  gas  in  asphyxia, 

824 
rupture  of,  830 
state  of,  in  pyasmia,  951 
syphilitic  disease  of,  11 19 
wounds  of,  830 

from  bullets,  838 
complications  of,  831 
emphysema  from,  832 
treatment  of,  841 
from  fractured  ribs,  557,  835 
hiemorrhage  from,  831,  837 
treatment  of,  839,  840 
mortality  from,  837 
pleurisy  and  empyema  from,  834, 840 

treatment  of,  841 
pneumonia  from,  833 
treatment  of,  840 
pneumothorax  from,  832 

treatment  of,  841 
prognosis  of^  836 
subcutaneous,  835 
symptoms  of,  831 
treatment  of,  839 
Lupus,  syphilitic,  1108 
Lymph,  271 

coagulable,  271 
forms  of,  271 
inflammatory,  154,  172 
vascularization  of,  273 
plastic,  180 
Lymphadenoma  (Ijpnpha,  lymph ;   K^r,  a 

gland),  990 
Lymphadenoais,  991 
Lymphangioma  {lympha,  lymph  ;  ieyytHov,  a 

Tessel),  991 
Lymphatic  abscess,  23^ 
Lymphatic  glands,  mdolent  enlargement 
of,  1089 
strumous  disease  of,  999 
Lymphatic  vessels,  diagnosis  of,  999 
Lymphoid    or   lymphatic   tissue,   tomonrs 

composed  of,  990 
Lymphoma,  990 


MacCarthy,    dislocation   of  femur   on   to 

dorsum  ilii,  673,  674 
Macartney,  process  of  union  of  wounds,  268 
Mclntyre  s  splint,  616 
Maclsgan,  recurrent  tumours,  999 
Madeod,  gunshot-wounds,  342,  343 
Macroglossia (/MK^t,  long;  yKiaffu,  tongue), 

990 

Magendie,  treatment  of  air  m  vema,  469 

Magnet,  use  of,  in  needle- wounds,  324 
in  wounds  of  the  eyeball,  804 

Maisonneuve,  application  of  caustics,  1039 
dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  640 
punctured  wounds  of  artery,  388 
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Malar  bone,  fractures  of,  552 
Malgaigne,  treatment  of  air  in 
didocations  of  patella,  687 
ligature  of  arteries,  412 
statistics  of  amputation,  82,  84 
Malherbe,  ossification  of  cyst^wall  of  be'^i, 

ceous  tumours,  968 
Malignant  degeneration  in  stumps,  73 
disease,  influence  in  operationa,  7 
pustule,  391 

diagnosis,  362 
pathology,  362 
symptoms,  361 
treatment,  364 
tumours,  959,  962.    See  Ganeery   Ec- 
cephaloid.     Epithelioma,     Sczrxlim> 
Sarcoma,  and  Tumonre 
Malleoli,  fractures  of,  621 
Malnutrition  a  cause  of  scrofula,  1060 
Mamma,  syphilitic  disease  of,  1 1 19 
Manec,  lij^ture  of  arteries,  407 

caustic  paste,  1039 
Manipulation  in  dislocations,  632 

of  femur,  671,  676 
Manning,  treatment  of  fracturwl  r^trlUi,  61 1 
Manual  dexterity  in  operation,  4 
Marriage,  question  of,  in  syphilis,  1084 
MarshiQl,  amputation  at  hifAjoint*  233 
magnetizing  impacted  needle^  324 
Martin,  treatment  of  uloera,  264 
Maxilla.    See  Jaw 

Meade,  incubation  of  hydrophobia,  355 
Melanosis  (/UXat,  black),  10Q4 
Melanotic  sarcoma,  1004 
Meldon,  venous  injection,  392 
Meningeal  extravasation,  754 

mechanism  of^  755 
Meningitis  (m^«>C»  ^  membrane  ;  tCu,  ^k- 

noting  inflammation),  ^inal,  779 
Mental  causes  of  shock,  28c 

disturbance  in  cerebral  iiu^iry,  701 

in  hydrophobia,  358 
emotion    as  a  predisposing  oanae 

cancer,  1013 
power  affected  by  oerebial  i^pixy,  703 
by  spinal  concussion,  771 
Mercier,  treatment  of  air  in  veina,  470 
Mercurial  salivation,  iioi 
Mercury  in  acute  inflammation,  201 
in  chronic  inflammation,  214,  218 
in  syphilis,  1 100 

modes  of  adminisleiii^  1103 
fumigation,  1104 
inunction,  1103 
by  the  month,  1102 
subcutaneous  ii^jaetioa,  itoj 
Metacarpal  bones,  amputation  o(  ^ 
dislocation  of,  665 
fractures  of,  584 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  aapalaftiaB  u, 

dislocation  of,  666 
Metastatic  abscesses,  233,  947 

panophthalmitis,  948 
Metatarsal  bones,  amputation  of  gnat  t>*. 
108 

nutation  of  little  toe,  109 
Ksation  of,  696 
fracture  of,  625 
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Metatano-phAlangeal  joints,  amputation  at, 

io6 
MetatarstUy  ampatation  of,  i  to 
Methylene,  bichloride  of,  as  an  anaesthetic, 

54 
Me  wis,  syphilitic  foetuses,  1123 

Michel,    Middleton,    healing   of  gun-shot 

wounds,  333 
Micrococci  in  infective  fluids,  167,  226,  368, 

898,  903,  916 
inoculation  of,  911 
Microscopic  changes  in  inflammation,  148 — 

»57 
Miliary  tubercles,  1350 

Military  surgery,  antiseptic  treatment  in, 

339 

results  of  amputations  in,  80,  84,  85 

at  hip-jomt,  140 

shoulder-joint,  105 
of  thigh,  133 
Milk,  diagnosis  from  pus,  227 
Mineral   waters  in   chronic  inflammation, 

215 
Mitchell,    Weir,    spontaneous   fracture    in 

locomotor  ataxy,  497 
Moist  gangrene,  873 

Moisture  and  warmUi  in  acute  inflammation, 
204 
in  chronic  inflammation,  215 
Mollities  ossium,  associated  with  spontaneous 

fracture,  497 
MoUuscum  fibrosum,  980 
Monahan,  fracture  of  astragalus,  623 
Monro,  wound  of  the  thoracic  duct,  846 
Morand  on  the  natural  arrest  of  hasmorrhage, 

394 
Morel,  primitive  tourniquet,  41 

Morgagni,   blindness  from  wound    of   the 

upper  eyelid,  806 
Morris,  fracture  of  astra^lns,  624 
Mortality  after  amputation,  80 
after  operation,  causes  of,  5 
after  trephining,  763 
Mortification  {mors^  death  ;  faeio^  I  make), 

873.    See  Gangrene 
Morton,  use  of  ether  as  an  amesthetic,  20 
inequality  in  length  of  limbs,  525 
non-mercurial   treatment   of  syphilis, 
1099 
MoiK|uitoes,  bites  of,  3^0 
Motor  power,  affected  m  spinal  concussion, 

774t  77^ 
Mott,  air  in  veins,  468 
Monat  and  Wyatt,  excision  of  the  elbow, 

347 
Mouth,  gan)(renons  disease  of,  895 

hemorrhage  from,  in  fractuied  skull, 

724 
scalds  of^  820 
syphilitic  disease  of,  mo 

in  children,  1125 
wounds  of,  808 
MoxoD,  cancer  of  rectum,  loio 
Mttco-pus,  224 

HUCOUH  MBMBRANBM,  SCFOfuU  in,  I055 

syphilis  of,  1 1 10,  1 1 14 
in  children,  1125 
ulcers  on,  267 
syphilitic  ulcers  of,  1 1 10 


Mucous  surfaces,  erysipelas  of,  931 
suppuration  of,  220 

cysts  of,  971 

tubei-cle  of,  993 
Mucus,  diagnosis  from  pus,  227 
Multilocular  cysts,  97^ 
Multiple  fractures,  498 
Mummification,  873 
MuHCLEs  affected  in  spinal  concussion,  767, 

.  ?73,  775 
injuries  of,  479 
rupture  and  division  of,  481 
abdominal,  847 
arm  and  shoulder,  483 
extensor  mvidriceps  of  thigh,  483 
rectus  abaominis,  484 
thoracic,  829 
spasm  of,  after  fracture,  523 
sprains  of,  480 

subcutaneous  section  of,  in  old  disloca- 
tions, 635 
syphilitic  disease  of,  iiiS 
union  of,  482 
Muscular  action  a  cause  of  dislocation,  627 
of  fracture,  495 

of  displacement  in  fracture,  501,  511 
Muscular  tumour,  988 
Musculo-spiral  nerve,  paralysis  of,  573,  767 
Miitter,  skin-transplantation,  382 
Mycosis,  896 
Myelitis,   traumatic  (mvcX^s,  marrow ;  itia^ 

denoting  inflammation),  spinal,  780 
Myeloid    (/ivflA.^s,    marrow;    ctJof,    form), 

sarcoma,  looi 
Mynors,  principles  of  amputation,  58,  59 
Myomata  (/Avt,  a  muscle),  983 
Myxoma  (fi^o,  mucus),  987 
Myxo-chondroma,  988 
Myxo-lipomata,  988 
Myxo-sarcoma,  1006 


Nails,  syphilitic  disease  of,  1 109 

in  infants,  11 26 
Nasal  bones,  fracture  of,  551 
Neck,  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of,  926 

vessels  of,  wounded,  454 
Neokohis  (rtarp^f,  dead),  873 

in  stumps,  71 

syphilitic,  11 16 

of  patella,  614 
Needles,  punctured  wounds  from,  324 

for  sutures,  304 
N^laton,  bullst-probe,  337 

diagnostic  hue  in  fracture  of  femur,  596 

splint,  584 

statistics  of  trephining,  762 

snbastragaloid  amputation,  120 

wound  of  orbit,  802 
Nkrvrh,  contusion  of,  472 

division  of,  472 

fibromata  of,  983 

injuries  of,  472 

treatment  of,  47$ 

paralysis  from  section  of,  473 

pathology  of,  474 

puncture  of,  473 

repair  of,  473 

rupture  or  laceration  of^  472 
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Nerves — ofnUimud, 

strains,  472 

stretching  of,  479 

syphilitic  affections  of,  1122 

tumours  on,  989 
Nerve  or  Nerves,  axillary,  ii^niy  of,  in 
reduction  of  old  dislocation  of  hu- 
merus, 656 

cerebral,  injuries  of,  751 

circumflex  of  arm,  paralysis  of,  767 

fifth,  impaired  vision  from  injury  of, 
806 

musculo-spiral,  paralysis  of,  573,  767 

oculo-pu^illary,  779 

phrenic,  injury  of,  767,  810 

posterior   interosseous,    implicated    in 
fracture,  573 

spinal  accessory,  injury  of,  767 

ulnar,  paralysis  of,  767 
vagus,  injury  of,  810 
Nervous  power  affected  in  spinal  concussion, 

773 
system,  disorder  of,  in  hydrophobia,  357 

influence  of,  on  shock,  285 
syphilitic  disease  of,  11 20 
traumatic  delirium,  291 

treatment  of,  291 
•tumour,  989 
Neuber's  absorbable  drainage  tubes,  312 
Neudorfer,   application  of  plaster  01  Paris 
bandage,  519,  540 
digital  pressui^e  on  arteries  in  inflamma- 
tion, 203 
Neuritis  (w^vpov^  a  nerve  ;  UU,  denoting  in- 
flammation), 477 
optic,  1 121 
traumatic,  477 
pathology,  477 
symptoms,  478 
treatment,  478,  479 
Neuroma  (ycvpor,  a  nerve),  989 
Neuro-paralytic  inflammation,  806 
Nitric  acid,  use  of,  in  chancre,  1073 
Nitrous  oxide  as  an  aniesthetic,  32 
deatli  from  administration  o^  33 
supplemented  by  ether,  34 
Nodes  \710dn8,  a  knot),  1 11 5 
Noma,  895 

Norris,  statistics  of  ununited  fracture,  546, 549 
Nose,  bleeding  from,  in  fracture  of  base  of 
skull,  724 
foreign  bodies  in,  801 
scrofulous  affections  of,  1055 
spring  clip  for  straightening,  551 
syphilitic  disease  o^  1 11 3 
in  infants  1125 
treatment,  11 14 
Nunneley,  classification  of  erysipelas,  914 

cellulitis,  924 
Nurses,  infection  of,  with  83rphili8,  1082 
Nussbaum,  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds, 

904 
stretching  of  nerves,  479 

transplantation  of  bone,  $KO 
Nutrition  of  tissues  modified  oy  inflamma- 
tion, 154 

states  of,  favouring  ulceration,  158 
Nysten,  air  in  veins,  465 


Obesity,  influence  on  result  of  operati-:^. 
Obliaue  fracture,  499.     See  Fracture 
O'Callaghan,  foreign  body  lodged  in  forelkafrl 

747 
Occipito-frontalis  muscle,  snppaiatioxi  sn .- 

tendon  of,  715 

Occlusion  method  of  treating  woandfl^  306 

Occulo-spinal  axis,  778 

(Edema  {otBim,  I  sweU), 

after  fracture,  523 

inflammatory,  of  scrotum,  927 

malignant,  ^62 
(Edematous  erysipelas,  921 

kryngitis,  931 
(Esophagotomy  {cBaophagug,  the  gullet;  T«»ra» 

I  cut),  827 
(Esophagus,  foreign  bodies  in,  826 

wounds  of,  811,  826 
Ogle,  J.,  comminuted  fractnrs  of  cUvi- 1 

562 
Olecranon,  fracture  of,  576 

compound  fracture  of,  577 
OUivier,  spinal  meningitis,  779 

and  Sanson,  wounds  of  hearty  844 
Omentum,  protrusion  of,  in  wounds  of  «.:•! 
men,  853 

treatment  of,  859 
Onychia  (&ai{,  a  nail), 

syphilitic,  1109 
Open  treatment  of  wounds,  306 
Operations,  i 

aniesthetics  in,  19.    See  Aniestfaesii  i~ 
Anaesthetics 

bloodless  methods,  44 

conditions  influendog  sncoeas  of,  5 

constitutional  effects  of^  50 

diet  after,  50 

diphtheritic  inflammatioii  after,  17 

dressing  of  wound  after,  44 

eiysipehtous  inflammation  after,  15 

exhaustion  after,  16 

gangrene  after,  16 

haemorrhage  after,  16 

during,  prevention  of^  40 

incisions  for,  37 

influence  of  patient's  health  on,  5 
of  hygienic  conditions  on,  7—15 

internal  inflammations  after,  17 

objects  of,  I 

performance  of^  36 

preparation  for,  18 

remote  effects  of,  51 

in  scrofulous   and   tubercnloos   c:.«^ 
1064 

septic  disease  after,  17 

during  shock,  288 

shock  after,  15 

sutures  in,  44 

tetanus  after,  17 

treatment,  constitutional,  after,  50 
Operative  surgery,  position  of^  2 
Ophthalmia,  strumous,  1055 
Ophthalmoscope  (^^AsA^,  an  eye  ; 

I  view),  use  of  in  spinal  ii^iiixy,  7; 
Opium  in  gangrene,  886 

in  infuunmation,  201 

poisoning  by,    diagnosis  of 
coma  from,  757 
Optic  nerve,  atrophy  of,  777 
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Orbit,  eiyupelas  of,  925 

hsmorrhage  into,  in  fractured  skull, 

723 
injuries  of,  802 

Organic  matter  in  atmosphere,  9,  165 

Organs,   internal,   influence  of  state  of,  on 
result  of  operations,  6 
suppuration  in,  230 

Os  CALCis,  difllocation  of,  695 
fracture  of,  623 

Oscillation,  151 

Os  ma^nm,  dislocation  of,  644 

Ossifying  sarcoma,  1002 

Osteitis  (Iffrloi^,  a  bone ;  Uia^  denoting  in- 
flammation), syphilitic,  11 15 

Osteoid  (hvriw^  a  bone;   cfltot,  form)  sar- 
coma, 1002 

Osteoma  {6irr4w,  a  bono ;  omo,   denoting 
tumour),  986 

Osteo-myelitis,  septic,  71 

Osteotomy,  subcutaneous,  C42 

Otis,  gunshot-wounds  of  the  intestine,  853, 
859 

Otorrhoea,  scrofulous,  1055 

Oval-celled  sarcoma,  1000 

Ovaritis,  syphilitic,  11 19 

Ovary,  cystic  disease  of,  966 

Overcrowding,  effects  0^  on  results  of  opera- 
tions, 12 
a  cause  of  pyiemia,  957 
of  erysipelas,  Q13 

Overstimulation,  a  predispoiing  cause  of  in- 
flammation, 160 

Ox-aorta  ligature,  424 

Oxygen,  use  of,  in  asphyxia,  825 

Ozcena,  strumous,  1055 


Pacchiotti,     syphilis    from    yaocinationy 
1082 

Padley,  foroign  bodies  in  trachea,  818 

Paget,  Sir  James,   blood  in  infUunmation, 
185 
constitutional  origin  of  cancer,    1009, 

1016 
excision  of  cancer,  1042 
facial  carbuncle,  895 
fatty  tumours,  978 
fibro-cellular  tumours,  980 
hereditariuess  of  cancer,  1012 
recurrent  fibroid  tumours,  962,  999 
results  of  amputations,  79 
secondary  cancerous  growths,  1009 
union  of  divided  tendons,  482 

Pain  in  acute  inflammation,  177, 189 
in  chronic  inflammation,  212 
in  concussion  of  the  spine,  768,  773 
influence  of  rsce  on,  286 

Palate,  itnuries  of,  808 

S3rphiiitic  disease  of^  11 12 

Paletta,  dislocatioii  of  occipital  bone  from 
atlas,  797 

Pallsel,  reduction  of  dislocated  os  calcis  and 
scaphoid,  695 

Palmar  arches,  wounds  of,  460 

Pancoast's  tourniquet,  48,  69,  137 

Panum  on  transfusion,  392 

Papilloma,  992 

Paquelin's  tiiermo-cautery,  218,  403,  1049 


Paealysis  from  laceration  of  brain,   743, 

745 
facial,  744 

from  injury  of  spinal  cord,  738,  767 

from  fracture  of  spine,  738 

from  spinal  concussion,  768 

sj^hilitic,  1 1 20 
Parasitic  cysts,  976 

treatment  of,  976 
Pkrohment  induration,  1086 
Par^  Ambroise,  examination  of  gunshot- 
wounds,  336 

ligatun  of  arteries,  53,  408 
Parenchymatous  inflammation,  175 
Parker,  Langston,  caustic  in  cancer,  1039 

mercurial  fumigation  in  syphilis,  1 104 
Parker,  Ruahton,  subspinous  dislocation  of 
humerus,  648 
submaxillary  cellulitis,  927 
Parkes,  air  of  crowded  buildings,  10,  12 
Paronychia,  927 
Parotid  duct,  wound  of,  800 
Parrot,  bones  in  hereditary  syphilis,  11 27 
Pasteur,  inoculation  of  the  Bacillus  anthracis, 

364 

livmg  organisms  in  the  atmosphero,  9 
Patblla,  arterial  supply  of,  611 

dislocation  of,  680 

fractnro  of,  607 

necrosis  of,  614 
Pelletan,  axillary  aneurism,  456 
Pellizzari,  inoculation  of  syphilis,  108 1 
Pbltis,  dislocation  of,  668 

fractnro  of,  ^84 

injuries  of,  S47 
Pelvis  of  kidney,  rupture  of,  866 
Puris,  chancres  on,  107 1,  1087 

wounds  of,  866 
Pepper,  hssmorrhsge  after  scarlet  fever,  252 
Perchloride  of  iron  as  a  hsemoetatic,  402 
Perohloride  of  mercury  in  treatment  of  spinal 

concussion,  785 
Percussion  in  ununited  fracture,  548 
Pericardium,  wounds  of,  843,  845 
Perichondroma,  985 
Perinaeum,  laceration  of,  869 

operation  for  rupture  of,  870 
Periosteum,  bruising  of,  485 
Periostitis  {perioMruvi ;  UUt^   denoting  in- 
flammation), sjrphilitic,  11 15 
Peritonitis,  {periUmetim  ;  itit^  denoting  in- 
fiamroation),  erysipelatous,  933 

traumatic,  854 

treatment  of,  863 
Permanganate  of  potash  as  an  antiseptic. 

Peroneal  artery.    Sec  kiUirf 
Petit,  arrest  of  arterial  haemoirhage,  394 
operation  by  double  incision,  54 
•crew  tourniquet,  41 
Petrie,  foreign  body  in  larynx,  818 
PuAOEDJENA  (^oTCiT,  to  eat,  devour),  gui- 
grenous,  1070,  1088 
sloughing,  901 
causes  of,  902 

constitutional  symptoms  of,  902 
local  signM  of,  901 
pathological  anatomy  of,  90'' 
treatment  of,  904 
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Phogedsenic  chancre,  1070 

treatment  of,  1072,  1073 
Pharyngotomy  ('pdpvy^,  the  pharynx  ;  riium^ 

I  cut),  827 
Pharynx,  foreign  bodies  in,  826 

injuries  of,  80S,  826 

scalds  of,  820 

syphilitic  disease  of,  11 12 
Phillips,  scrofula  in  early  life,  106 1 
Phimosis  with  chancre,  treatment  of,  1074 
Phlegmonous  (^cy/uiivw,  I  am  heated  or 
inflamed),  abscess,  232 

erysipelas,  898,  919 
of  head,  926 

inflammation,  175 
Photopsia,  777 

Phrenic  nerve,  iivjury  of,  767,  810 
Physick  and  Levert,  wire  ligatures,  419 
PirogofiTs  amputation  of  foot,  114,  117 

mortality  in,  121 

stump  after,  1 19 
Pisiform  bone,  dislocation  of,  665 
Plantar  arteries,  wounds  of,  464 
Plasters,  304 
Plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  519 

Bavarian  method  of  applying,  520 

Croft's  method  of  applying,  520 

Neuddrfer's  method  of  app^ing,5i9,  540 
Plastic  (vA^o'w,  I  fom))  exudation,  271 

operations  on  contracted  cicatrices,  381 
on  perinieum,  871 
Pleuba,  accumulation  of  air  in,  832 

extravasation  of  blood  into,  831,  836, 
840 
Pleurisy  in  wound  of  chest,  834 
Plexiform  angioma,  989 
Pneumocele   {wp^iimv,   tlie  lung;    ic^Xif,  a 

tumour),  842 
Pkettmonia,  congestive,  208 

in  cutthroat,  811 

from  foreign  bodies,  816 

traumatic,  833 
Pneumothorax  (vrct^  wind ;    Mpa^    the 
chest),  832 

treatment  of,  841 
Pointing  of  abscesses,  232 
Poisoned  wounds,  350 
Poisons,  morbid,  causing  inflammation,  161 
Polypus,  994 

Poore,  traumatic  neuritis,  478 
Porter,  chloroform  and  ether  as  aniesthetica, 

Position  of  port  in  inflammation,  205 
Post-mortem  wounds,  367,  368 
Potaasa  fusa  in  chronic  abscess,  243 
Pott's  fracture,  618,  619,  691 

badly  set,  523 
Pouchet,  starch-granules  in  dust,  9 
Poultices,  204,  216 
Pregnancy,  influence  on  union  of  fracture, 

Pressure  in  anenrism.    See  Compression 
in  cancer,  1039 
inflammation,  acute,  203 

chronic,  219 
hfemorrhage,  40^  401 
sinuses,  252 
Pressure-effects  of  abscess,  235 
Primary  adhesion,  269 


Primary  and  secondaty  ampntatiMi^  ^. 

Primary  bubo,  1077 

Primary  syphilis,  1080 

Projectiles,  direction  and  force  of^  327 

Proliferous  ( proles,  a  progeny  ;  /erv,  I 

cysts,  973 
Provisional  caUus,  505,  507 
Psammoma  (^^t^^cos,  sand),  100^ 
Pseudo-paralysis,  syphilitic,  in  iniaiit&. 
Psoriasis,  S3rphilitic,  11 07 

of  tongue,  1 1 1 1 
Pubic  dislocation  of  thigh-bone,  671 

symphysis,  dislocation  of,  668 
PiTDXNDA,  chancre  of,  107 1 

erysipelas  of,  927 
Pnerpenu  abscess,  233 
Puff'-adder,  bite  of,  351 
Pulpy  gangrene,  901 
Punctured  fracture  of  skull,  72S 
trephining  for,  735 
wounds,  322 

of  arteries,  399 
of  nerves,  473 
Punctures  in  inflammation,  202 
Pui*gatives  in  acute  inflammation,  jcx) 

in  chronic  inflammation,  214 
Purulent  deposits,  947 

exudation  or  secretion,  232 
Pus-CELLB,  158,  225,  226 
Pus,  characters  of,  224 
diagnosis  of,  227 
formation  of,  22iS 
laudable,  225 

microscopic  characters,  225 
See  Suppuration 
Pustule,  malignant,  361 

syphilitic,  1107 
Putrescent  animal  matter,  vonnds  ir 

lated  with,  367 
Putrefaction,  chemical  products  of,  i6> 
effects  of,  897 

infective  procenes  fram,  897 
prevention  of,  191 
Putnd  sore  throat,  931 
Pyjemia  (vWr,  pus  ;  cdfia,  hlood)»  S9S,  z 
acute.  955 

blood-poisoning  in,  950,  953 
a  cause  of  death  after  after  aapatat:i : 
after  operatioD,  17,  944 
chronic,  955 
in  carbuncle,  894 
causes  of,  939 
complications  of»  948 
diagnosis  of,  956 
from  ague,  9^ 

rheumatuni,  956 
septic  poisoninfr  957 
orainary  surgical  iniUraxa: 
fever,  and  t}-phoid  fv\tz. 
embolism  in;  ^37 

experimental  mvestigationa  oii«  934 
idiopathic,  955 
in  i^joriea  of  head,  706 

treatment  of,  707,  712 
joints  affected  in,  952 
microacopic  oiganiama  in  tiBao  a: 

organa  in,  952 
mixed  forma  ol^  and  sepitiaeinia,  955 
pathology  of,  953 
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Pyjemia— «tm<tntt«£{. 

phenomena  of,  944 

poBt-mortem  appeaimnces  in,  949 

prognosis  of,  956 

purnlent  deposits  in,  947 

pus-cells  in,  226 

symptoms  of,  944 

temperature  in,  945,  946 

thrombosis  in,  953 

treatment  of,  957,  958 

umbilical,  955 

yarieties  of,  954 
Pyemic  abscess,  947 
Pyogenic    (»^r,  pus ;   7«iv«(«,   I  produce) 

counter-irritants,  217 
Pyogenic  zone,  223 
Pyrexia  (vtJjp,  fire ;  l(<s,  a  holding),  179 


Quadriceps  extensor  of  thigh,  rupture  of, 

483 
Quilled  suture,  304 

Quincke,  wound  of  thoracio  duct,  846 


Rabid  animals,  bites  of,  353,  354,  355.  Su 

Hydrophobia 
Rabias  in  the  dog,  355 

in  man,  356 
Racemose  adenomata,  995 
Radial  artery.     See  kxt/erf^  radial 
Radius,  dislocation  of,  660 

firactorea  of,  578 

myeloid  tumour  of,  1002 
Railway  ooHisions,  concussion  of  spine  in, 
766,770 

dialocation  of  cervical  yortebra,  797 

twists  or  wrenches  of  spine  in,  789 
Rattlesnake  bites,  351 
Ravaton,  amputation  by  the  tiap-method, 

Rayoand,  rare  form  of  spontaneous  gangrene, 

879 
Keaction  in  burns,  375 

Keactionary  hasmorrba^^o,  438 

Rebreaking  bones,  541 

Hecamier,  compresniou  in  cancer,  1040 

Rectangular  flap,  63 

Rectum,  foreign  bodies  in,  868 

sypiiilitic  affections  of,  1 1 14 
Rectus  abdominis  muscle,  laceration  of^  484 
Recurrent  fibroid  tumours,  998 

hmnorrhaga,  435 
Redneas  in  acute  inflammation,  175 

in  ehronic  inflammation,  212 
Reduction  of  dislocation,  628 

of  fracture,  511 

compound  fractnrp,  535 
Remote  effects  of  injury,  293 

of  mi^or  operations,  51 
Rondle,    apparatus   for   administering   bi- 
chloride of  raethyleoe,  34 
Repair,  process  of,  268 

of  lucers,  260 

8te  also  the  yarious  tissues  and  organs 
Resection.     See  Excision 
Resolution  of  inflammation,  157 
Respiration,  artificial,  823 

affected  in  hydrophobia,  357 


I 


Rest,  in  concussion  of  the  spine,  783 

in  inflammation,  205 
Retention-cysts,  966 
Retraction  of  divided  arteries,  395 
Retractora  in  amputation,  65 
Reverdin's  process  of  skin-grafting,  261 
Reyher,  antiseptic  treatment  of  gunshot- 
wounds,  339,  J4S 
Rheumatic  inflammauon,  173 
Rheumatism,  diagnoais  from  pjmmia,  956 

from  spinal  concussion,  780 
Ribe,  firactures  of,  556 — 8 
Richardson,  method  of  local  anaasthesia,  36 

bellows  for  artificial  respiration,  823 
Rickets,  a  cause  of  fracture,  497 
Ricord,  incubation  of  sjfphilis,  1085 

infection  of  child  by  wet-nurse,  1082 
of  motJier  by  syphilitic  foetus,  1084 

on  inoculation  of  chancre,  1067 

virulent  bubo,  1076 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  mortality  in  cancrum 

oris,  895 
Ringer,  temperature-charts  in  pyemia,  946 

treatment  of  boils,  891 

of  scrofulous  glands,  1063 
Rivalta,   outbreak   of   vaccino-syphilis   at, 

1082 
Rizzoli's  treatment  of  immobility  of  lower 

jaw,  383 
Robert,  watery  discharge  from  skull,  725 
Roberts,  ligature  of  arteries,  425 
Roohonx,  treatment  of  air  in  veins,  469 
Rose,  non-mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis, 

1098 
Roseola,  syphilitio,  1107 
Rotatory  displacement  in  fracture,  502 
Round-celled  sarcoma,  laige,  1003 

small,  997 
Rouse,  closura  of  ruptured  perineum,  870 
Roussel,  transfusion  of  blood,  392 
Roux,  air  in  veins,  468 

luxation  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervi- 
cal vertebre,  798 
Rubefacienta,  216 
Rupia,  1 108 
RurruBX  of  abdominal  viscera,  847 

arteries,  ;i87,  657 

bladder,  863 

heart,  846 

intestines,  850 

kidneys,  849 

liver,  848 

lung,  830 

muscles  and  tendons,  481 

posterior  cmdal  ligament,  690 

spleen,  849 

stomach,  850 

ureter,  866 

Saccbabimb  diabetbs  an  exciting  cause  of 
inflammation,  161 
in  cases  requiring  operation,  7 
(hmi  iiynry  of  the  brain,  751 

Sacro-iliac  articulation,  dislocation  of,  668 

Sacrum,  fracture  of,  587 

Salicylic  acid  as  an  antiseptic,  194,  31 1 

Saline  solution  for  transfusion,  392 

Salivary  fistula,  800 
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Salter's  swing  box,  6i6 
Sanderson,  Dr.  Bardon,  defimtion  of  inflam- 
mation, 148 

inoculation  of  tubercnlons  matter,  1053, 
1061 

microscopic  organisms  in  infective  dis- 
charges, II 

symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog,  355 
Sands,  section  of  brachial  plexus,  478,  479 
San^ineous  cysts,  295,  972 
Samous  pus,  224 
Sapraemia,  940 
Sabooma  {oipit  flesh),  997 

albuminous,  looi 

alveolar,  1003 

encephaloid,  977 

fasciculated,  998 

giant-celled,  looi 

granulation-,  997 

melanotic,  1004 

mixed,  1006 

myeloid,  looi 

o^yins  and  osteoid,  1002 

oval-celled,  1000 

plexiform,  1003 

round-celled,  ku*ge,  1003 
small,  997 

spindle-celled,  998 

varieties  of,  997 
Sarcomatous  blood-cysts,  1005 
Sark,  absence  of  hydrophobia  in,  354 
Sarsaporilla  in  chronic  inflammation,  214 

in  scrofula,  1063 
syphilis,  1106 
Sayre*s  treatment  of  fractured  clavicle,  564 
Saw,  amputating,  69 

application  of,  65 

Key's,  733,  734 
Scabbing,  26S 

union  by,  276 
Scalds,  372.     See  Bums 

of  mouth  and  throat,  820 
Scalp,  contusion  of,  712 

diiluse  cellulitis,  715,  716 

extravasation  under,  713 

injuries  of,  712 

wounds  of,  714 

treatment  of,  714 
Scalpels  for  amputating,  69 
Scaphoid  bone,  dislocation  of,  695 

fractures  of,  624 
Scapula,  dislocation  of,  645 

fractures  of,  ^65 
Scar.    See  Cicatrix 
Scarifications  in  inflammation,  202 
Scarpa,  treatment  of  wounded  intestine,  859 
Schede,  Max,  statistics  of  amputations,  78, 

104, 105,  106,  121,  125,  130,  141 
Sciatic  nerve,  injury  of,  476 
SoiRRHcrs  (ffic/^f,  a  hard  swelling),  1022 

cells  of,  1024,  1025 

characters  of,  1023 

diagnosis  of,  1028 

secondary  deposits  from,  1024 

structure  of,  1024,  1025 
Scriba,  fat-embolism,  522 
ScBOFULA  {jKrofa^  a  sow),  1050^  1054 

in  bones  and  joints,  1055 

causes  of,  1000 


ScBOFXTLA — coniinutd. 

hereditary  nature  of,  1060 

in  the  glands,  1056 

in  mucous  membrane,  1055 

operations  in,  1064 

relation  of,  to  tuberde,  1057 

senile,  1061 

signs  of,  1058 

in  skin,  1054 

treatment  of,  1061 
Scrofulous  diathesis,  211, 1058 

an  exciting  cause  of  inflammalioB,  21 1 

otorrhceta,  1055 

temperament,  1058 
ScBOTxnc,  cancer  of,  1013 

erysipelas  of,  927 

inflammatory  obdema  of,  927 
Sea-air  in  chronic  inflammation,  315 
Seat  of  amputations,  influence  on 

80 
Sebaceous  tumours,  969 
Secondary  abscesses,  947 

adhesion,  282 

asphyxia,  825 

amputation,  83,  540 

deposits  of  cancer,  1009.     See 

fever,  289 

hemorrhage,  435.     Set  Hsemonliaf^ 

syphilis,  1080,  1089.    ^See  Syphilis 
Secretions,  purulent,  232 

of  wounds,  free  exit  of,  305 
SMillot,  reduction  of  old  dMooatioB^  633 
Seguin,  excision  of  cords  of  bndiia]  plexus. 

477 
Semilunar  bone,  dislocation  of,  665 

Semi-malignant  tumours,  960^  962 

Senftleben,  changes  in  tismea  in  mflanma* 

tion,  156 

Senile  gansrene,  876.    See  Gangrene 

scrofrua,  iciSi 

teno-synovitis,  930 
Sensation,  alfected   in   spuul   oon 

774 
modified  by  inflammation,  177 

Senses,   special,   affected  in 

spine,  772 

Sensibihty,  excessive,  in  hydiopihofasa,  357 

Separation,  line  of,  in  gangrme,  882 

Septic  disease,  effects  of  emanatioBS  of,  13 

a  cause  of  death  after  opeimtioii^  17,  73 

mfluence  on  mortali^  after  aBpat*- 
tiona,  73 
Septic  infection,  898,  937,  942 

diagnosis,  943 

poet-mortem  appeannoea  in,  943 

prognosis  of,  943 

symptoms  of,  943 

treatment  of,  943 
Septic  broncho-pneumonia,  811 

osteo-myelitis,  71 

traumatic  fever,  290  {ete  897) 
Septic  matter,  diseasei  anting  from  abnnt- 

tion  of,  896 
Septic  virus,  symptoms  prodoeed  %j,  360 
Septicflemia  (^ivM,  I  purify;   atpw,  bluki^ 
934f  940.    See  Fywnin 

diagnosis  of,  942 

poat-mortem  appeazanoet  in,  941 

prognosis  of,  942 
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Septicieinifr— «(m^»?iuedL 
symptoma  of,  940 
treatment  of,  942 
Septum  of  noM,  fracture  of,  552 
Sero-pos,  227 
Seroaa  cyata,  971 

Berooa  membranea,  er3r8ipelaa  of,  933 
inflammation  of,  in  pyemia,  950 
Semm,  effusion  of,  154 

turbid,  diagnosis  from  pus,  227 
Seton  in  chronic  abaceaa,  243 
iu  chronic  inflammation,  217 
false  joint,  548 
sinus,  253 
Seutin's  treatment  of  fracture  by  sWuched 

bandage,  515 
SeXy  influence  of,  on  dislocations,  627 
fracturea,  496 
syphilis,  1095 
Shaipe,  lijgpiture  of  arteries,  408 
Shells,  injuries  from,  331 
Shock,  284 

causes  of^  285 
chloroform  in,  27 
in  ffunshot  wounds,  331 
iufmence  on  mortality  after  amputa- 
tions, 73,  75,  76,  82 
operations,  15 
operation  during,  288 
pathological  appearances,  287 
secondai^  phenomena,  285 
symptoms  of,  284 
treatment  of,  287 
Shot,  injuries  by,  326 
Shouldkr-joint,  amputation  at,  100,  103 
results  of,  105 
dislocationa  of,  646 
fracturea  near,  565 
gunahot-wounds  of,  346 
rupture  of  muscles  or  tendons  of,  483 
Sight  affected  by  indirect  i^juiy,  805 

by  apinal  concussion,  772,  777 
Sigmund,  suocutaneous  injection  of   mer- 
cury in  syphilis,  1104 
Silk,  ligatures  of,  423 
Silvester**  method  of  artificial  respiration, 

471,  823,  824 
Simon   on   temperature   in   infUmmation, 
178 
secondary  growths  of  cancer,  1009 
Simple  chancre,  1069,  1072 

fracture,  498.    See  Fracture 
Simpson,  Sir  James,  acupressure,  425 
cocc^d^ia,  587 
statutica  of  mortality  after  amputations, 

Sinus,  252,  310 

treatment  of,  253 
Sinus-forcqis,  244 
Skix,  scrofula  of,  1054 

syphilitic  diseases  of,  1106 
in  infants,  1 125 
Skin-grafting,  26<\  ^81 

syphilis  transmitted  by,  262 
Skull,  bending  of  bones  of,  717 

bones  of,  in  syphilitic  children,  11 28 

contusion  of^  717 
gunshot  717 

eztraTasation  in,  753 


Skull — continued, 

foreign  bodiea  in,  747 
fractures  of,  717,  718 
of  base  of,  720 
hiemorrhage  in,  723 
signs  of,  722 
treatment  of,  727 
vomitinff  of  blood  in,  724 
wateiy  fluid  discharged  in,  724 — 
720 
by  contrecoup,  718 
complications,  738 
depressed,  727,  736 
diagnosis  of,  728 
with  injury  of  spine,  738 
symptoms  of^  731 
treatment  of^  7-^3 
Tarieties  of,  728 
wound  of  dura  mater  in,  732 
fissured,  719 
punctured,  728,  735 

treatment  of,  736 
simple,  719 
results  of,  738 
inflammatorT  effusions  within,  756 
trephining  tne.    See  Trephining 
Slough  of  contused  or  lacerated  wound,  316 
Slouohino  of  cancer,  1023 
chancre,  1069,  1070,  1074 
phagedena,  901.    8u  Phagedena 
ulcer,  266 
Slugs,  injuries  from,  328 
Smethurst,  duration  of  life   in  asphyxia, 

821 
Smith,  Nathan,  reduction  by  manipulation 

advocated  by,  672 
Smith,  N.  R.,  suspension   of    limb   from 

s^int  by  slings,  603 
Smith,  K.  W.,  congenital  dislocations   of 
shoulder-joint,  656 
dislocation  of  condyle  of  lower  jaw,  642 
dislocation  of  clavicle,  643 
fractured  clavicle,  561 
intracapaular   fracture  of  neck  of  hu« 

merus,  568 
fracture  of  lower  end  of  radius,  581, 

S82 
fracture  of  neck  of  thigh-bone,  589,  594 
reduction  of  old  dislocations,  633 
Smith,  S.,  amputation  at  the  knee,  128 
Smith,  T.,  facial  carbuncle,  894 
Snakb-bit£m,  351 
effecta  of,  351 
aymptoma  of,  352 
treabnent  of^  352 
Snare  for  extraction  of  arrow-heads,  325 
Socin,  statistics  of  amputations,  78,   106, 

121,  126 
Soden,  partial  dislocation  of  shoulder,  649 
Soft  cancer,  1008 
chancre,  1069 
Softening  of  spinal  cord,  768 
Solly,  creeping  bubo,  1077 
South,  fracture  of  coccyx,  587 

separation  of  bones  of  the  face,  552 
Spasm  of  muscles  after  fracture,  523 
Spence,  amputation  at  shoulder,  104 
fracture  of  neck  of  scapula,  567 
modificarion  of  Teale*s  amputation,  64 
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Statistics  of  amputations,  79 
Sphacelation  (^^flUrcXot,  gangrene),  658 
Spinal  Cokd,  concussion  of;  76c 
from  direct  violence,  766 
causes  of  death  in,  768 
paralysis  from,  767 
recovery  from,  769 
softening  of  cord  in,  768 
spine  injured  in,  769 
symptoms  of,  primary,  766 
secondary,  768 
from  indirect  violence,  770 
diagnosis  of^  780 
meningitis  from,  779 
myelitis  from,  780 
progress  of  symptoms  in,  776 
secondary  effects  of,  771,  784 
solteniuff  in,  780 
ii\juries  of  Sie  vertebral  column, 

769 
in  railway  collisions,  766,  770 

prognosis  of,  781 

treatment  of,  783 
compression  of,  765 
effect  of  slight  blows  on,  769 
h»morrhage  into,  768 
impaired  vision  from  injury  of,  776 
inflammation  of^  765 
laceration  of  membranes  of,  768 
paralysis  from  injury  of,  786^788 
partial  division  of,  788 
softening  of,  768 
syphilitic  disease  of,  1121 

symptoms  and  treatment  of,  1 122 
wounds  of,  785 
Spindle-celled  sarcoma,  998 
Spike,  concussion  of,  764 

dislocations  of,  796^  797,  798 
fractures  of,  790 

apparatus  for,  794 

prognosis  of,  792 

signs  and  symptoms  of,  790,  791 

treatment  of,  793 
ii^jnriei  of,  764 

complicating  concussion  of  cord, 

709 
complicating  fracture  of  skull,  738 

trephining  the,  795 

twists,  sprains,  or  wrenches  of,  788 
Spiral  fracture,  499 
Spleen,  laceration  of,  849 

state  of,  in  pyaemia,  951 

syphilitic  disease  of,  11 19 
SpUnten  of  bone  in  gun-shot  wounds,  338 

projected,  injury  by,  328 
Splints,  513 

Bavarian  plaster,  520,  615 

Can's,  584 

Cline's,  615 

Dupuytren's,  621 

Ellu's,  565 

Gordon's,  584 

Hamilton's  double  thi^  604 

listen's,  601 

Manning's,  611 

Hclntyre's,  616 

N^laton's,  584 

pistol,  582,  583 

rack  and  pinion,  620 


Splints — cotUintud. 

Syme's,  621 

Tnomas's  hip,  592 

knee,  604,  613 
Spongy  exostoses,  987 
Spontaneous  dislocation,  626,  657 

fracture,  427 

gangrene,  873 
Spbains  of  joints,  486 

of  muscles  or  tendims»  484 
spine,  788 
Spreading  gansrene,  906 
Squamous  epithelioma,  1029 

syphilide,  1107 
Stabs,  treatment  of,  323 
Stagnation  of  blood,  143 
Stanley,  paralytic  dislocations,  638 

rupture  of  ureter,  866 
Starched  bandage  in  fractures,  515 

application  to  fractured  le&  615 
thigh.  604 
Stasis,  1 1^0 
Stellate  fracture,  500 
Sternum,  fractures  of,  559 
Sthenic    (^«yof,   strength),    inflammstofy 
fever,  185 

treatment  of^  198 
Stimulants  in  low  infiammationa,  214 
Stings  of  insects,  350 
Stomach,  irritability  of,  after  chlorofam,  26 

rupture  of,  850 
Stomatitis  (irr^Mi,  a  mouth :  1^^  deaodn;; 
inflammation),  gangrenousi  894 

syphilitic  in  children,  1 126 
Strains.    See  Sprains 
Strangulation,  147,  297 

gangrene  from,  880 
Streatfeild,  eversion  of  eyelid,  803 

excision  of  eyeball,  808 
Streubel,  statistics  of  dislocation  of  patrIX 

687 
Stroma  of  cancer,  1022 
Struma.    Su  Scrofula 
Strumous  disease  of  stumpa,  73 

dactylitis,  1056 

inflammation,  173 

ophthalmia,  1055 

ozoena»  1055 
Strumous  diseases,  statistics  of,  1057 
Stumps,  aneurism  of,  72 

conical  or  sugar-loaf,  71 

dressing  of,  SS 

fatty  degonention  of,  73 

fracture  of,  529 

malignant  degeneration  of,  73 

morbid  conditions  of,  71 

necrosis  of,  71 

painful  and  spasmodic,  72 

secondary  hemorrhage  from,  439 

sloughing  of,  73 

structure  <^,  'jo 

strumous  degeneration  o(  73 
Styptic  («TiSfw,  I  contract)  colloid*  305 
Styptics,  in  h«pmanrhage»  402 
Subacute  inflammation,  211 
Subaponeurotic  oephaHuematoma,  713 
Subastngaloid  amputation,  120 
Subclavian  arteiy.    Ste  Arteiy 

rein,  wound  of,  455 
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SnbdaTiciilar  dklocatioii  of  shoulder,  647 
Subcoracoid  dislocation  of  shoulder,  647 
Subcranial  suppuration,  704 
Subcutaneous    iiyection    of    mercury    in 
syphilis,  1103 

osteotomy,  542 

section  in  dislocations,  635 

wounds,  297 
SnMenoid  dislocation  of  shoulder,  648 
Subluxation  (sub,  under ;  luxo^  I  dislocate), 
of  lower  jaw,  641 

of  knee,  689 
SubmaTJllaiy  region,  diffuse  cellulitis  of, 
702 

erysipelas  of,  926 
Subpectond  abscess,  829 
Subpericranial  cephalhematoma,  713 
Subspinous  dislocation  of  hip,  684 

of  shoulder,  648 
Sugar-loaf  stumps,  71 
Sulcus  of  Rolando,  guides  for  fin^^1flg  the 

line  of,  750,  751 
Sulphide  of  calcium  in  scrofula,  1063 

in  chronic  inflammation,  214 

in  syphilis,  xio6 
Sulphide  of  potassium  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, 214 

ins^hilis,  11 06 
Sulphuric  acid  in  cancer,  1039 
Sulphurous  acid  as  an  antiseptic,  194 
Suppurants,  217 

Suppuration  {suppuro,  I  turn  into  pus), 
222.     Set  Abscess  and  Pus 

in  chronic  inflammations,  212 

circumstances  influencing,  227 

duration  of,  229 

relation  o^  to  tissue-changes,  227 

symptoms  of,  229 

treatment  of,  239 
Suppuration  in  bums,  372 

cerebral,  705 

intracranial,  748,  749 

treatment  of,  709 

intrameningeal,  705 

in  joints,  493,  494 

subcranial,  704 

under  pericranial  aponouroais,  715 
Suppurative  inflammation,  158,  172 
Supraspinous  dislocation  of  lup,  671,  684 
Surgeon,  duty  of,  in  regard  to  oiierations, 

18 
Soigeiy,  operative,  present  position  of,  2 

scientific,  condition  of,  2 
Smgical  fever,  185 

diagnosis  from  pyemia,  956 

h3'giene,  14 

o()erations,  objects  of,  1.    Sec  Opern- 
tioDS 
SuTUREH,  44,  302 

button-,  303 

in  amputation,  67 

continuous,  304 

fignre-of-8,  3G4 

interrupted,  303 

Jobert's,  861 

Lembert's,  860 

materials  for,  302 

(|uilled,  ^04,  870 

in  woundfcd  intestine,  860 
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Swelling  in  acute  inflammation,  176 

in  chronic  inflammation,  212 
Swing-box,  Salter's,  616 
Syme  s  amputation  of  foot,  1 14,  117 

modifications  of,  117 

treatment  of  chronic  ulcers,  264 
fractured  clavicle,  563 

appearances  in  dislocation  of  hip-joint, 

673 
Symphysis  pubis,  dislocation  of,  668 

Symptomatic  fever,  179 
Syncope  from  chloroform,  25 
Syphilides,  1094,  1106,  1109 

treatment  o^  1109 
Syphilis  (etym,  uncertain),  1079 

communicated  by  inoculation  on  fingers, 
1088 
by  skin-grafting,  262 
by  vaccination,  1082 
constitutional  manifestations  of,  1089 
conta^oos  character  of,  108 1 
direct  inoculation,  108 1 
transmission  from  parent   to  off- 
spring, 1083 
duration  of  transmiasive  power 
in  the  parents,  1084 
duration  o(  1097 
fringoid,  origin  of,  1079 
incubation  of,  1079,  1084 
indolent  bubo  in,  1078,  1079 
indurated   or   Himteriau    chancre  in, 

1086.     See  Chancre 
infantile,  11 23 

communication  of,  11 23 
symptoms  of,  11 24 
treatment  of,  1129,  11 30 
infection  of  child  by  wet-nurse,  1082 

wet-nurse  by  child,  1082 
latent,  1080 

marriage  of  nersons  affected  with,  1084 
origin  of^  1080 
X>rimary,  1080 
prognosis  of,  1088,  1095 
profpress  of  acquired,  1084,  1089 
period  of  incubation,  1084 
primary  sore  or  initial  manifestation  of^ 

io8c 
secondary,  1080^  1089 

circumstances  influencing  progress 

of,  1095 
local  manifestations  of,  1106 
mercury  in,  1 100 
treatment  of;  1097 
tertiaiy,  1080,  1089 
trancmiaaibility  of,  1083 
treatment  of,  1097 
mercurial,  iioo 
non-mercurial,  1098 
visceral,  11 19 
Syphilitic  alopecia,  1108 
boils,  1106 
caries,  II 16,  II 17 
condylotnata,  iiio 
diseaaeof  bones,  1115,  1117 
treatment  of,  1118 
of  brain,  1120 

in  children,  1129 
hair  and  nails,  1 108,  1 109 
heart  and  arteries,  1 1 19 
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Syphiliti  c — corUinued. 
disease  of  jointSi  11 18 

lar3mx,  11 10,  11 13 
in  infants,  11 25 

lips,  nil 

liver,  1 1 19 

lungs,  1 1 19 

mamma,  11 19 

month,  mo 

in  infants,  11 25 

mucous  membranes,  mo,  11 14 
in  infants,  11 25 

muscles  and  tendons,  11 18 

nervous  system,  11 20 
treatment,  1122 

nose,  1 1 13 

ininfiants,  1125 

pharynx,  mo 

rectum,  11 14 

skin,  1 106 

in  infants,  1125 
treatment  of,  1109 

spinal  cord,  1121 

spleen,  11 19 

testis,  1118 

throat,  1112 

tongue,  mi,  1112 

viscera,  11 19 
ecthyma,  1108 

in  children,  X125 
epilepsy,  1121 
excrescences,  1107 
granuloma,  1093 
f^ummata,  1093,  ^'^i  '^^^ 
iritis,  1 114 

treatment  of,  1115 
keratitis,  11 28 
lichen,  1107 
lupus,  1 108 
mucous  tubercle,  mo 
necrosis,  1116 
nodes,  1115 
onychia,  1109 
osteitis,  1 1 15 
ovaritis,  11 19 
paralysis,  11 20 
periostitis,  1115 
pseudo-paralysis,  11 27 
psoriasis,  1107 
pustules,  1 107 
roseola,  1107 
rupia,  1 108 
sclerosis,  1116 
squamie,  1107 
stomatitis,  1126 
teeth,  1 126 
tubercles,  1108 
ulcers,  1 108,  1 109,  1117 
vesicles,  1107 
Syphilo-dermata  {SypkiUs  ;  94pfiia,  the  skin), 
1 106 
treatment  of,  1 109 
Syphiloma,  1093 

of  spinal  cord,  781 


Tanchou,  compression  in  cancer,  1040 
Tieuia  echinococcus,  976 
Ta^jore  piU,  253 


Tapping  abscesses,  242 
Tarantula,  bite  of,  350 
Tarsus,  amputation  through^  112 
dislocations  of,  695 
fractures  ot  625 
Teale's  amputation  by  rectangnlar  flap^  62, 
64,  96,  123 
restoration  of  lower  lip^  382 
treatment  of  lacerated  urethra,  868 
Teetli,  syphilitic  affection  of^  1126 

artificial,  in  stomach,  extractton  d,  828 
Teevan,  experiments  in  fracture  of  sfcoll, 

729 
Telangiectasis  {r4x»s,  end  or  tetmination ; 
iefyttap,  a  vessel;  itrr^bm,  I   stxetdi 
out),  989 
Temperament,  scrofulous,  1058 
Temperature  in  acute  inflammatioii,  178 
in  chronic  inflammation,  212 
hi^  a  contra-indication  to  opeimtiaB,  6 
in  pyaemia,  945,  946 
spinal  concussion,  767,  775 
wounds  of  spinal  cord,  785 
Temporal   artery,    traumatic  anemMB  of^ 

454 
Tendo  Acbillis,  treatment  of  raptme  6^  485 

Tendon-ligatures,  424 

Tbndoks,  contusions  of,  479 

dislocations  of,  480 

division  of,  481,  484,  512 

injuries  of,  479 

rupture  of,  480,  481 

sprains  of,  4JB0 

syphilitic  disease  of^  1 1 18 

union  of,  482 

of  upper  Umb,  injuries  of,  483 
Tertiary  (^hilis,  1080,  1089 
Testis,  self-removal  of,  866 

syphilitic  disease  of,  1 1 18 
in  infants,  1129 
Tetants  (rcfvw,  I  stretch), 

a  cause  of  death  in  operatioiis,  17 
Theca  vertebralis,  wound  of^  799 
Theodoric,  spongia  somnifera  recommeiidcd 

by,  19 
Thermo-cantery  in  fistula  or  sinii^  353 
Thiersch,  origin  of  cancer,  1008 

salicylic  acid  as  an  antiseptie,  194 
Thigh,  amputation  of,  130 
results  of,  133 

arteries  of.     See  Artery,  femoral 

gun-shot  wounds  of^  342,  343 
Thigh-bone.    See  Femur 
Thomas,  fractured  patella,  612 

comminuted  nacturea  of  eHMw-joiat, 

575 
percussion  in  ununited  fimctviv,  548 

treatment  of  compound  fractm  of  Umn 

4»^.  555 
Thoracic  duct,  wound  of  the,  846 

muscles,  rupture  of,  829 
Thorax.    See  Chest 
Thornton,  results  of  excision  of  the  shoulder 

and  elbow,  347 
Throat,  syphilitic  disease  of,  11 12 

wounds  of,  809 
Thrombosis  (0^4i^t,  a  clot  of  blood),  151, 

953 
gangrene  from,  878 
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Thrombus  {ep6fifios,  a  dot  of  blood),  oiguu- 

zation  of  the,  398,  399 
Thumb,  ampntation  of,  93 

dialocatiOQs  of,  666 
Thjnnol  as  an  antiseptic,  196 
Thyroid,  dislocations  of  femur ,  671,  680 
Thyro-chondrotomy,  818 
Tibia,  dislocation  of,  688 

firactores  of,  615 
compound,  617 
Tibial  artery.    See  Artery,  tibial 
Tissues,    changes    in    inflammation,    154, 
176 

injuries  affecting  the,  284 

microscopic  examination  of  inflamed, 

typical  characters  of,  963 
Tobacco-pipe  snake,  bite  of,  351 
Tors,  amputations  of,  106 

dislocations  of,  696 

syphilitic  ulceration  between,  11 09 
ToNOVR,  chancres  on,  1088 

psoriasis  of,  mi 

syphilitic  disease  of,  1 1 1 1 

wounds  of,  808 
Tonsils,  affected  in  scrofula,  1056 
Torsion  of  arteries,  405,  406 

compared  with  ligature,  407 

-forceps,  406 
Touch,  impairment  of,  in  spinal  concussion, 

772 
Tourniquet  in  amputation,  41 

Esmarch's,  42 

in  luemorrhage,  401 

Pancoast's,  69 
TuACHRA,  foreign  bodies  in,  813,  818 

pressure    on,    by   dislocated   cUvicle, 

stricture  of,  813 
wounds  of,  811 
Tracheotomy  (rpax^tat,  the  trachea  ;  riium, 

I  cut),  for  foreign  bodies,  817 
Transfusion  of  blood,  390 
Transplantation  of  cuticle,  260,  381 

01  bone,  550 
Transverse  fractures,  499 
Tkaumatic  (rpaS^io,  a  wound)  aneurism,  445, 
453.     iscc  Aneurism  and  Arteries 
arachnitis,  704 
arthritis,  488 

pathology  of,  488 
symptoms  of,  490 
treatment  of,  491 
delirium,  290 
emphysema  of  abdomen,  851 

of  chest,  832 
empyema,  834 
encephalitis,  702 

treatment  of,  708 
•pilepsy,  760 
ferer,  288 

l^grene,  321,  873.     Sec  Gangrene 
mflammation,  173 
neuritis,  477 
peritonitis,  854 

treatment,  863 
pleurisy,  834 
pneumonia,  833 
pueumotliorax,  832 


Travers,  dislocation  of  hip  in  children,  626 
effect  of  sewing  wounded  intestine,  860 
ligature  of  arteries,  425 
rMuction  of  old  dislocation,  633 
T&Bi*HiNiNO  the  skull,  749,  760 

for  extravasated  blood,  757 
in  fracture,  73J 
for  pus  in  skull,  710 
results  of,  762 

statisticA  of  operation  in  American 
war,  762 
the  spine,  795 
Treves,  statistics  of  scrofulous  cases,  1057, 

1059 
Trochanter,  great,  fracture  of,  599 
Trochanters,  aooputation  through,  133 

mortality  after  amputation,  133,  134 
Tubercle,  1050 

anatomical  seat  of,  1051 
causes  of,  1060 

extension  and  growth  of,  1052 
hereditary  nature  of,  1060 
inoculabUity  of,  106 1 
nature  of,  1053 
relation  of  scrofula  to,  1057 
structure  of^  1050 
treatment  of,  loiSi 
Tubercle,  mucous,  993 

painful  subcutaneous,  899,  983 
syphilitic,  11 10 

of  mucous  membranes,  1 1 1 1 
Tubercular  syphilide,  1094 
Tuberculosis,  signs  of  general,  1060 
Tubular  adenomata,  994 
Tulpins,  foreign  body  in  air-possage.  Si  7 
Tumours,  959 
adipose,  977 
fetiology  of,  965 
areolar,  979 
atheromatous,  967 
benign,  960 
bony,  986 

cancerous.     See  Cancer 
cartilaginous,  983 
classification  of,  959^  963 
colloid.    Su  Cancer  and  Colloid 
cystic,  967 
definitions  of,  959 
desmoid,  979,  981 
diagnosis  from  abaoess,  237 
enchondromatous.     Siee  Enchondroma 
encysted,  96^.    See  Cystic  Tumours 

diagnosis  from  awcess,  969 
epitheliomatous.     Su  Epithelioma 
excision  of^  1045 
fatty,  977.    See  Fatty  Tumours 

diagnosis,  979 
fibro-ceuular,  979 
fibnrid,  979,  981 
recurrent,  998 
of  uterus,  983 
fibro-iiUstic,  99iS 
fibrous,  979 
l^landular,  994 
mnocent,  960,  962 
lymphatic,  990 

malignant^  959,  962.     See  Cancer  and 
Epithelioma 
general  signs  of,  960 
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TuMOUiw — cojUinwd. 

melanotic.     See  Melanosis 

mucous,  987 

muscular,  9S8 

myeloid,  looi 

nervous,  989 

non-malignant,  959 

removal  of,  by  the  knife,  1045 
by  the  cautery,  1049 
the  ^raseur,  1047 
ligature,  1049 

sarcomatous.     See  Sie^oma 

scirrhous.    See  Cancer  and  Scirrhus 

sebaceous.     See  Sebaceous  Tumours 

semi-malignant,  960,  962 

vascular,  989 

villous,  994 
Turpentine  as  an  antiseptic,  196 
Twisted  suture,  304 
T^^ists  of  spine,  788 
Tympanitic   (n^fivayor,   a   drum),    abscess, 

235 
Tyndall,  atmospheric  dust,  9,  830 

causes  of  putrefaction,  165 
Typhoid  fever,  diagnosis  from  pyaemia,  956 


Ulcer,  callous,  263 
cancerous,  254 
cicatrization  of,  259 
eczematous,  266 
granulation  of,  259 
healthy  granulating,  259 

treatment  of,  259 
heemorrhagic,  267 
indolent,  263 
inflamed,  265 
irritable,  265 

local  contagious,  1066.    SuChsjioxe 
malignant,  254 
on  mucous  membranes,  267 
purulent,  259 
repair  of,  260 
scrofulous,  1055 
situations  of,  258 
sloughing,  266 
syphilitic,  1108 

of  mucous  membranes,  mo 
transplantation  of  cuticle,  260 
varicose,  266 
varieties  of,  259 
weak,  262 
Ulceeation,  158,  254 
arrest  of,  259 
causes  of,  256 
definition  0^  256 
pathology  of,  255 
repair  after,  260 

a  result  of  inflammation,  158,  172 
spreading  of,  257 
treatment  of,  local,  258 

constitutional,  259 
of  arteries,  hsemorrhage  from,  25 1 

bone,  syphilitic,  1 1 15 

cancer,  loii 
of  duodenum,  after  burns,  376 
syphilitic,  109 1 
Ulcerative  inflammation,  172 
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Ulna,  dislocations  of,  660 

foactures  of,  577 
Ulnar  artery.    See  Artery,  ulnar 
Ulrick,  air  in  veins,  468 
Union  by  adhesive  inflammation,  269 

by  first  intention,  269 

of  fractured  bone,  505 
deUyed,  543 

by  granulation,  277 

immediate,  268 

of  iucised  wounds,  268 

of  nerves,  473 

by  scabbing  276 

by  second  intention,  277 
secondary  adhesion,  282 

of  tendons,  482 
Ununited  fracture,  543 

causes  of,  544 

treatment  of,  546 
Ureter,  rupture  of,  866 
Urethra,  cnancre  of,  1087 

laceration  of,  867 
treatment  of,  868 

wounds  of,  866 
Urine,  extravasation  of,  863 
Urinary  organs,  foreign  homes  in,  865 
Uterus,  cancer  of,  1029 

filnroid  tumour  ot  983 


Vacca,  ligature  of  arteries,  425 
Vaccination,    syphilis    communicated    br, 

1082 
Vagina,  foreign  bodies  in,  868 
Valentin,  eochymosis  of  the  lotns,  832 
Valette,  treatment  of  cutaneous  enrsipplai, 

919 
Valleiz,    subpericramal     cephalhirmatA-nna, 

714 
Vanzetti,  digital  pressure  on  arteries  in  is- 

flammation,  203 

in  varicose  aneurism,  452 

Varicose  aneurism,  450^  463 

in  arm,  459 

in  groin,  463 

in  neck,  454 

symptoms  of,  451 

treatment  of,  452,  459 
ulcer,  266 
Varix,  aneurismal,  449,  454,  455 

of  arm,  460 

in  neck,  322,  454 

in  a  stump,  72 

symptoms  of,  450 
Vascular  tumour,  989 
Vaso-motor  influence  of  sympathetic  norf, 

143 

Veins,  air  in.    See  Air  in  veins 

canalization  of,  467 
hsemorrhaffe  from,  386,  38S 

into  abscess,  251 
injuries  of,  386 
obstruction  o^  a  cause  of  gBagnac, 

874,880 
post-mortem  appearances  of,  in  pyemia, 

949,  9SO 
wounds  of,  386 
wounds  of,  communi< 

449 
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Vein,  axillary,  laceration  of,  634 

femoral,  wound  of,  463 

jugular,  wound  of,  454,  810 

subclavian,  wound  of,  455 
Yelpeau,  hernia  of  lung,  S42 

caustics  in  cancer,  1037,  1038 

cure  of  cancer,  1042 

hereditariness  of  cancer,  10x2 

torsion  of  arteries,  406 
Vena  cava,  wounds  of,  846 
Venereal  diseases,  1066 
Venous  haemorrhage,  388 

injection,  390 

inspiration,  467 
Ventilation  in  hospitals,  12 

imperfect,  a  cause  of  erysipelas,  910 
of  pyiemia,  939 

importance  of,  in  surgery,  9 
Verdttiu,  amputation  by  the  flap-metliod,  55 
Vermale's  amputation,  56,  131 
Vertebrae.      S<c  Suine 
Vesical.     Set  Bladder 
Vesicants,  216 
Vesicular  svphilide,  1 107 
Vessels,  afllected  in  inflammation,  176 

development  of,  in  granulations,  278 
in  lymph,  271 

wounded,  hsemorrhage  from,  388 
Vidal,  inoculation  of  syphilis,  1085 

.se(>aration  of  facial  boues,  552 
Villous  tumours,  994 
Virchow,  Hbroid  tumour  of  the  uterus,  983 

formation  of  epithelial  nests,  1 03 1 
of  cancerous  growths,  loio 

pathology  of  inflammation,  148 

secondary  deiiosit  of  cancer,  lOio 
ViscRKA,  abdominal,  injuries  of,  847 
rupture  of,  847 

pelvic,  injuries  of,  863 

syphilis  of,  1092,  1119 
in  infants,  1129 
Vision,     ike  Sight 
Volkmann,  dislocation  from  destruction,  637 

statistics  of  abputations,  78,  106,  121, 
126 

"  sharp  spoon,"  242 
Vomiting  of  blood  in  fractured  skull,  724 
Von  Winiwarter,  statistics  of  cancer,  1013 


Wadding  of  guns,  injuries  by,  327,  841 
Wakley,  asphyxia  among  infants,  825 
\Valdeyer,  origin  of  cancer.  1008 
Walker,  treatment  of  fractured  spine,  793 
Wallace,  pbagedienic  sores,  1070 
Waller,  Dr.  A.,  migration  of  blood-corpus- 
cles, 153 
pathology  of  suppuration,  IC3 
Walsne,  analogy  between  secondary  cancer- 
ous dc)M>8its  and  secondary  abscesses 
in  py»mia,  1009 
compression  in  cancer,  1040 
Wardrop,  amaurosis   from   injury   of   the 

frontal  nerve,  806,  807 
Warmth  and  moisture  in  acute  inflammation, 
204 
in  chronic  inflammation,  215 
Warren,  air  in  veins,  468,  469 
Axillazy  aneurism,  456 


Warts,  993 

dissecting  porter's,  369 

venereal,  1079 
Warty  cicatrices  after  bums,  381,  883 
Wasps,  stin^  of,  350 
Water-dressing,  204,  307 
Water-glass  bandage,  520 
Watson,  hydrophobia  from  bites  of  rabid 

wolves,  354,  3SS 
Weak  ulcer,  262 

Weber,  vascularization  of  the  thrombus,  399 
Weeks,  duration  of  life  in  asphyxia,  821 
Wegner,  peritonitis  in  animals,  855 
W^ls,  Horace,  nitrous  acid  gas  used  as  an 

aiuesthetic,  19 
Wells,  Spencer,  forci-pressure  forceps,  40, 

408,  1047 
Wens,  980 
West,  non-penetrating  wound  of  heart,  844 

statistics   of  foreign   bodies   in  wind- 
pipe, 817 
Wheelhouse,  injury  of  sciatic  nerve,  476 
White  corpuscles  in  inflammation,  152 
White,  inoculation  with  saliva  of  rabid  dog, 

355      ,      , 
compound  dislocation  of  knee-joint,  636 

White  swelling,  212,  1056 

Whitlow,  927 

amputation  for,  930 

treatment  of,  929 
Wilks,  syphilitic  visceral  disease,  1 119 
Williams,  Dr.  C.  J.  B. ,  blood  in  inflamma- 
tion, 153 
Wind-contusioDs,  847 
Wind-pipe.     See  Air-tube 
Wire  ligatures,  419 
Wiseman,  amputation  after  gun-shot  wounds, 

348 
sources  of  syphilitic  infection,  1068 
Woolsorter's  disease,  362 
Women,  chancre  in,  107 1,  1087 
Wormald,  treatment  of  fractured  spine,  794 
Worm-eaten  caries,  1 1 17 
Wound-diphtheria,  897,  900 
causes  of,  901 
treatment  of,  90f 
Wounds,  298 

antiseptic  treatment  of,  3,  191— 196, 

308,311,319,  338 
arrow-,  325 

contused  and  lacerated,  315 
dissections,  367 
dressing  of,  307—314 
^n-shot,  326.     Set"  Gun-shot  Wounds 
mcised,  298.    Ste  Incised  Wounds 
jioisoned,  350 
punctured,  322 
subcutaneous,  297 

treatment  of,  298 
union  of,  268.     See  (Jnion 
Wounds  of  abdomen,  852 
treatment,  857 
of  air-passage,  5lo 
ankle-joint,  494 
aorta,  846 

arteries.    See  Arteries 
arterio-venons,  449 
of  bladder,  863 
brain  and  membranes,  701,  738 
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Wounds — emvtinued, 

cerebral  nerves,  751 
cheeks,  800 
chest,  837 
diaphragm,  852 
dura  mater,  732 
ears,  801 
elbow-joint,  494 
eyeball,  804,  805 
fikce,  800 
forehead,  747 

gonital  organs,  866 
eart,  843,  844 
intestines,  853 

treatment  of,  858 
joints,  488 

arthritis  from,  488 

complicating  fracture,  532 
knee-joint,  493 
larynx,  811 
lips,  800 
lungs,  8^ 

by  fractured  ribs,  557 
mouth,  808 
nerves,  472 
OBsophagus,  811,  826 
orbit,  802 
palate,  808 
parotid  duct,  800 
penis,  866 
pericardium,  843 
pharynx,  808 
scalp,  714 


Wounds — continued* 

spinal  cord,  785 

tnroat,  809 

tongue,  808 

tracnea,  809,  811 

urethra,  866 

veins,  3i86 

vena  cava,  846 

wrist-joint,  494 
Wren,  Sir  C,  venous  ii^ection  performed 

Wrenches  of  spine,  788 
Wrist,  amputation  at,  96 

dislocations  of,  663 

excision  of,  for  gun-shot  wound,  348 

fractures  near,  578 

wounds  of,  494 
Wrist-drop,  after  fracture  of  humerus,  573 
Wimderlich,  temperature  in  pyemia,  916 


Yeo,  Gerald,  antiseptic  treatment  of  fraC' 

tured  skidl,  734 
Youatt,  caustic  in  hydrophobia,  360 
Young,  compression  in  cancer,  1039,  1040 


Zeissl,  treatment  of  bubo,  1078 

Zicgler  and  Tillmans,  development  of  new 

connective  tissue,  273 
Zinc,  salts  of,  in  cancer,  1038,  1039 
Zygoma,  fractures  of,  552 
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general  arrangement  has  been 
followed  as  in  the  two  former : 
but  many  of  the  Treatises  have 
been  entirely  re-written,  others 
greatly  modified,  and  all  care- 
fully revised,  either  by  the 
original  Authors  or  by  surgeons 
of  known  authority  on  the  topics 
in  question.  The  Editors  have 
thus  attempted  to  adapt  the 
book  to  the  ^eat  changes  and 
advances  which  have  been  made 
in  surgery  during  the  interval 
since  its  last  publication  ;  whilst 


the  publishers  have  been  en-- 
abled,  by  careful  condensation 
on  the  part  of  the  Authors,  and 
by  the  use  of  a  less  expensive 
style  of  typography,  to  issue  the 
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the  illustrations.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  edition  will  main- 
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of  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
surgery  in  England  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

By  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Cantab., 
&c.,  Serjeant- Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  Surgeon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Consulting- Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Edited  by  F.  Howard 
Marsh,  Asii&taot- Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised.     8vo,  price  151. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  IN   ANATOMY, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  BOTANY,  MATERIA  MEDICA,  SURGERY, 
MEDICINE,  MIDWIFERY,  AND  STATE-MEDICINE. 
Arranged  by  H.  A.  Husband,  M.B.,  M.C.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  &c. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  augmented.     32mo,  price  4/.  td. 


v^  ^^^^  ^ 


nPHE  MEDICAL  LANGUAGE  OF  ST.  LUKE. 

A  Proof  from  Internal  Evidence  that  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  I«ukeand 
the  Acts  of  tlie  Apc»tles  were  written  by  the  same  pcrK>n,  and  that  the 
Writer  was  a  Medical  Man.  Uy  the  Rev.  William  Kirk  Uobart, 
LUD.,  Ex-Scholar  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     %yo,  price  l6s. 


WORKS  ON  MEDICINE,  SURGERY  6f^. 


A    DICTIONARY   OF   MEDICINE  ; 

■^^  Including  General  Pathology,  General  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  the 
Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited 
by  Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  ConsumptiOT, 
Brompton.  Eighth  Thousand  ;  pp.  1,836,  with  138  Illustrations  engraved 
on  wood.  I  Vol.,  Medium  8vo,  price  31  J.  dd,  cloth,  or  40^.  half-russia. 
To  be  had  also  in  Two  Volumes,  price  34.r.  doth. 
"Dr.   Quain's  Dictionary  stands  alone  in    I    special  treatises  would,  for  most  of  the  purposes 

the  great  world  of  literature,  and  will  for  many    I    of  daily  practice,  be  less  useful  hec^se  >^.<=^ 

years  mark  an  epoch  in  the  medical  literature  '  '    '  " 

of  the  nineteenth  century.    We  do  not  believe 

that  anjrthing  comparable  to  it  has  previously 

existed." — Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

"  Should  it  be  thought  that  in  our  notices  of 

Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine  we  have  be- 
stowed indiscriminate  praise  u{>on  it,  we  can 

confidently  refer  to  the  work  itself  for   our 

justification.    It   is   distinctly  what  German 

writers  call  an  epoch-making  work,  and  we  are 

pleased  to  hear  that  already  it  has  proved  its 

position."— ^r<//Vtf/  Times  &*  Gazette. 

•*  For  years  to  come  Quain's  Dictionar>'  will 
I  be  a  classical  work  of  reference;  and  wc  only 
j       do  our  plain  duty  in  conunending  it  to  the  notice 

of  all  practitioners.    There  is  no  other  single 

volume  that  can  take  its  place  ;  and  a  shelf  full  of 


pact  and  less  easy  of  reference." — Prmctitta* 

"  No  dictionary  of  medicine  so  compendaou*, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  authoritative,  has  yet 
appeared  in  any  language.  ^  One  hundredand 
sixty  writers  contribute  an  immense  number  of 
articles,  varying  in  length  from  a  column  or 
less  to  thirty  pages.**— ^nt^rrfrfifr  Rfvinm. 

"  To  those  who  know  something  of  th«  cnor> 
mous  bulk  ©f  even  current  medical  literature. 
the  comprehensive  survey  of  the  **  mytcty 
afforded  by  this  volume  will  appear  a  marrd  of 
informed  and  patient  industry.  The  compres- 
sion of  matter  has  of  necessity  been  great,  but 
so  judiciously  has  it  been  effected,  that  concasc- 
ncss  does  not  seem  anywhere  to  have  been 
purchased  at  the  eapense  of  dearaess  ai»d 
intelligibility."— 5>rr/a/tfr. 


t  v/^  '»  f  \/  \/ 


'TpHE    SENSES    AND    THE    INTELLECT. 

*  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Univeraiy  of 
Aberdeen.  Third  Edition,  with  numerous  Emendations,  and  a  Review  of 
Darwin  on  Expression  as  a  Postscript     8vo,  price  15^. 

TpHE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL. 

^  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part 
re-written.    8vo,  price  15J. 


M 


ENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE: 

A  Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics.    By  the  same  Author.     Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8to,  price  los.  6d. 

T  OGIC,    DEDUCTIVE    AND    INDUCTIVE. 

^^     By  the  same  Author.     In  Two  Parts,  crown  8vo,  price  10*.  6^    Each 
Part  may  be  had  separately  : — 

Part  I.,  Deduction,  price  41.  ;  Paet  II.,  Induction^  price  6f.  6^. 

QUTLINES   OF   PSYCHOLOGY, 

^^    With  special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Education.     By  James  Sully, 
M.A.,  Examiner  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  Victoria  University  ;  late  Examiscr 
in  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  the  University  of  London ;  Author  of 
"  Sensation  and  Intuition,"  &c.     8vo,  price  12/.  6d. 


^'V   •-^-'S^^.^'-^^^  •^    .   ^   . 


A        t?j:( 


THE    GOLD-HEADED    CANE. 

Edited  by  William  Munk,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Senior  Censior 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.     Crown  8vo,  price  7j.  6</. 

*«*  This  volume  contains  memoirs  of  the  most  famous  London  Phvsidans 
of  the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries,  their  peculiarities,  fees,  journeys,  xncomc, 

&c.  &c. 


PUBLISHED  BY  AfESSRS.  LONGMANS  <&•  CO. 


l^^nXatsQ,  onb  i^t  ^nxAxaxak  of  ^mwu. 


A    MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGY. 

By  Joseph  Coats,  M.D.,  Patholoeist  to  the  Western  Infirmary  and  the 
Sick  Children's  Hospital,  Glasgow ;  Lecturer  on  Pathology  in  the  Western 
Infirmary ;  Examiner  in  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  for- 
merly Pathologist  to  the  Royal  Innrmary,  and  President  of  the  Pathological 
and  Clinical  Society  of  Glasgow.  With  339  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.     8vo,  price  3IJ.  6ii. 


**  The  *  Manual  of  Pathology '  by  Dr.  Coats 
of  Glasgow,  is  a  work  of  high  merit,  and  is 
sure  to  be  widely  n»(l.*'—TAe  Lancet. 

"Students  will  welcome  Dr.  Coats*  Manual 
as  the  first  indigenous  English  text-book  aim- 
ing at  completeness  in  general  pathology,  as 
well  as  in  pathological  anatomy."— /'mr^i- 
tioner. 


"  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  volume, 
we  have  no  hesitatiom  in  recommending  Dr. 
Coats'  Manual  to  our  readers  as  a  work  of 
first-class  merit,  and  one  which  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  everyone  who  wishes  to  know  the 
present  condition  of  the  important  branch  of 
medical  science  with  which  it  deals." — Dublin 
Medical  J oumnl. 


»/X^X/V    w   -^ 


\j  s.'  s^">/\y\* 


T  ECTURES  ON  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY, 

•^  Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  By  Sir  James 
Paget,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  CanUb.,  &c,  Serjeant- 
Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  Surgeon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Consulting- 
Surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Third  Edition,  re-edited  by  the 
Author  and  W.  Turner,  M.B.     8vo,  with  131  Woodcuts,  price  2ij. 


A  TREATISE  ON  ORTHOPAEDIC  SURGERY. 

By   J.   Warrington    H award,    F.R.C.S.,   Surgeon    to    St.   George's 
Hospital.     With  30  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.     8vo,  price  I2j.  Sd, 


**  This  work  has  a  very  special  value,  for  it 
is  written  by  a  general  surgeon,  who  in  hu  pre- 
face declares  that  there  is  no  good^  reason  for 
the  separate  practice  of  orthopaedic  surgery. 
The  teaching  of  the  l>ook  is  that  the  treat* 


mem  of  ca-ses  of  deformity  can  be  successfully 
undertaken  by  general  surgeons,  that  there 
are  no  mysteries  in  it.  and  not  that  the  writer 
of  the  book  is  alone  able  to  cope  with  them." 

TAe  Lancet, 


t» 


QN    IN-KNEE    DISTORTION    (Genu    Valgum): 

Its  Varieties  and  Treatment  with  and  without  Surgical  Operation.  By  W. 
J.  LirrLE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. ;  Author  of  "The  Deformities  of  the  Human 
Frame,"  &c  Assisted  by  Muirhead  Little,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 
With  40  Woodcut  Illustrations.    8vo,  price  7/.  6^. 


ON  CONCUSSION  OF  THE  SPINE,  NERVOUS 

^^     SHOCKS, 

And  other  Obscure  Injuries  of  the  Nerroos  System  in  their  Clinical  and 
Medico-Legal  Aspects.  By  John  Eric  Erichsen,  F.R.S.,  &c,  Surgeon- 
Extraordinary  to  tne  Queen.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  lor.  6</. 


WORKS   ON  MEDICINE,    SURGERY  6"r. 


fJANDBOOK   ON   DISEASES   OF    THE    SKIN. 

With  fesifefcldi  i-efetence  tb  Diaghdsi*  and  Trettfefcnt,  Bj^  ftOBEitt  Li  veing, 
M.A.  &  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  Loricl.,  &c.,  Physician  lo  the  Depart- 
ment for  Diseases  of  the  Skin  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Third  Edition, 
revised,     Fcap.  8vo,  price  5^. 

MOTES  ON  THE  TREATlVtENt  ol^  SKIN  DISEASES. 

By  the  same  Authoh     Fiftli  Edition.     i8mo,  price  j/. 
"PLEPHANTIASIS  GRy^XORUM^  or  TRUE  LEPROSY; 

^    Bting  the  Goiilstonian  Lectures  for  1 873.  By  the  same  Antlior.  Cr. Svo,  4/.  6</. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 

LIVER, -JAUNDICE,  AND  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY: 

Including  the  Crooniari  Lectures  on  Functional  Derangements  of  Inc  LiVcr, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1874.  By  Charles 
MuRCHlsoN,  M.D.,-  LL.D.^  F.R.S.,  &c;  Mt  Physictan  and  LectQfcr  on 
the  Principles  and  Practicfe  of  Medicine,  St,  Thortias  s  Hospital.  New 
Edition,  preparing  for  publication. 


A 


TREATISE  ON  THE  CONTINUED  FEVERS 

OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

By  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R*S..i  &c..  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  late  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine,  St.  Thnmas*s  Hospital,  Third  Kdttifii, 
Ejlited  by  W.  Cayley,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  With  6  Coloured  Elates  ai.t! 
Lithographs,  19  Diagrams  and  20  Woc^cut  Illustrations.     8vo,  price  25/. 


A     TREATISE  ON  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC 

-^^     GOUT  (RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS). 

By  AtFRKD  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.»  F.RS.,  &c.;  Consulting  Fhysicijn 
to  King's  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  en- 
larged ;  with  6  Plates,  comprising  21  Figures  (14  Cohjurcd),  and  27  lllu>- 
trations  engraved  on  Wood.     8vo,  piice  21s, 

WiMALAYAN   and   SUB-HlMALAtAN    tJlS- 


TRICTS    OF    BRITISH    INDIA, 
Their  Climate,  Medical  Topography,  and  Disease  Distribution :  with  reasori^ 
for  assigning  a  Malarious  Origin  to  Goitre,  and  some  other  Diseases^     liy 
F.  N.   Macnamara,    M.D.,   F.R.G.S.,   Surgeon-Major  (retired)  Indian 
Medical  Service.     With  Map  and  Fever  Chart.     Svo,  price  2IJ.' 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY  ANt)  URINARY 

DERANGEMENTS, 

By  W,  HowsHiP  Dickinson,  M.D.  Cafitab.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c.,  Physician  to, 
and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  St.  George's  Hospital.  In  Three  Partv. 
Part  l,^ Diabetes,  with  3  Plates  of  Figures  and  17  Woodcuts.  8vt\ 
price  I  Of.  (xi.  Part  11,— A/l^upiiftuna,  with  ix  Plates  and  31  Woodcut-, 
price  20^, 

*^*  The  Two  Parts  may  be  had  separately,  each  an  independent  worli. : 
PARt  I. — DiabeteSy  price  12s.  tloth.  Part  II. — Being  the  Second  Edition 
Revised  of  Dr.  Dickinson's  '*  Pathology  and  Treatment  pf  AJbmninuria^** 
priee  2i#.  cloth.     PART  11 L/  tompleting  the  w&iU^  is  in  th«  Prcwi 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LOJfGMANS  «Sr*  CO.  7 

pLINICAL    RESEARCHES    ON    DISEASE    IN 

^^      INDIA. 

By  Charlrs  Morbhead,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Jamsetjee  Jwjtfebhoy 
iiospital.      Second   Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     8vo,  price  2I1. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  LARYNGOSCOPE  IN 

^^    DISEASES   OF  THE  THROAT; 

With  an  Appendix  on  Rhinoscopy.  By  MorklL  MackbNZIK,  M.D. 
Lend.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Chest j  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat  at  the  Ldndon  Hospital. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  with  47  Woodcut  lllustrattons. 
8vo,  price  6x. 

J)ENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  SURGERY. 

By  S.  Jambs  A.  Salter,  M.B.,  F,R.S.,  Examiner  In  Dental  Surgery  at 
the  College;  Dental  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  With  133  lUuslralions. 
8vo,  price  i&r. 

I    QUNSHOT  INJURIES. 

Their  History,  Characteristic  Features,  Complications,  and  General  Treat- 
■  ment ;  with  Statistics  concerning  them  as  they  are  met  with  in  Warfare. 

I  I3y  Surgeon-General  T.  Longmore,  C.B.,  F.  R.C.S.,  Honorary  Surgeon 

to  H.M.  Queen  Victoria;  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army 
Medical  School,     With  58  Illustrations*     8vo,  price  3IJ.  61/, 


CAN     REMO    CLIMATICALLY    AND    MEDI- 

^      CALLY  CONSIDERED. 

By  ARTHtJR  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  London.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  England  ;  late  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital;  Founder  of  and  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal  National 
Hospital  fur  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  &c.  New  Edition, 
Willi  30  Illustrations.     Crown  8v'o,  price  5j. 

'\yiNTERINQ    IN    THE    RIVIERA; 

With  Notes  of  Travel  in  Italy  and  France,  and  Practical  Hints  to  Travel- 
lers. By  William  Millkr,  6.S.C.  Edinburgh.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edhion,  with  12  Lithograplilc  Illustrations.     l'c:>t  8vo,  price  Is,  6tf, 


XHE    DIAGNOSIS    AND    TREATMENT    OF 

*      DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  INCLUDING  THE  DIAGNOSIS 
OF  PREGNANCY. 

iif  Oraily  Hkwitt,  M«D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women,  University  College,  and  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Hospitals  New 
Edition,  l>ein<;  the  Fourth^  in  ^reat  part  re-written  and  much  enlarged,  with 
311  Engravings  on  Wood,  of  which  79  are  new  in  tliit  isditiuri«  SvO| 
price  24s, 


I 
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WORKS  ON  MEDICINE,  SURGERY  &*c. 


T  ECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY 

-■^     AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Bv  Charles  West,  M.D.,  &c.,  Founder  of  and  fonnerly  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  8vo,  iSi. 

OINTS   TO   MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGE- 

^^    MENT  OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF 
PREGNANCY  AND  IN  THE  LYING-IN  ROOM  : 
With  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects,  and 
Hints  on  Nursijig.     By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  improved.     Fcap.  8?o,  price  ix.  6d, 

XHE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

*      IN   HEALTH  AND   DISEASE. 

By  the  same  Author.     New  and  cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  ami 
improved.    Fcap.  8vo,  price  is,  6d, 


f  \^\.f  \y  v^  \/  v/"vy  ' 


'T'HE    HANDBOOK    FOR    MIDWIVES. 

By  Henry  Fly  Smith,  M.B.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.,  late  Assistant-Soigeoa 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Women,  Soho  Square.  With  41  Woodcuts^ 
Crown  8vo,  price  5^. 

XHE   HEALTH    OF   THE  SENSES:     SIGHT, 

*      HEARING,   VOICE,  SMELL  AND  TASTE,   SKIN. 

With  some  general  Hints  on  Health,  Diet,  Education,  Health  Resorts  of 
Europe,  &c  By  H.  Macnaughton  Jonbs,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  I.  &  Ed. 
Examiner  in  the  Royal  University,  Ireland,  formerly  Professor  in  the 
Queen's  University,  Ireland,  &c   With  60  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  31.  6dL 


Platens  P^tbixa  antr  C^trapeutxcs. 


THOMSON'S     CONSPECTUS    ADAPTED    TO 

*      THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

By  Edmund  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.D.,  &c..  Physician  to  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  Latest  Edition,  with  Supple- 
ment  containing  Notices  of  the  Medicines  and  Preparations  addra  in 
1874  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.     i8mo,  price  6r. 


XHE    ESSENTIALS    OF    MATERIA    MEDICA    ' 

*      AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Bv  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleee 
ot  Physicians ;  Consulting  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital ;  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Therapeutics  at  King's  Collie,  London.  The  Ninth  Edition, 
revised  and  edited,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Author,  by  E.  B.  Baxtik, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thetapeutics  in  King's 
College,  London  ;  Senior  Physician  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children;  Assistant -Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital  Crown  8vo^ 
price  I2J.  6d, 


PUBLISHED  B  Y  MESSRS,  LONGMANS  ^  CO, 


r)R.    PEREIRA'S    MATERIA    MEDICA    AND 

^^    THERAPEUTICS. 

Abridged,  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Prac- 
titioners and  Students.  Edited  by  Professor  R.  Bentlsy,  M.R.C.S., 
F.L.S.,  and  by  Professor  T.  Redwood,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  the  New  Medicines  included  in  1874  ^Y  ^^  Medical 
Council  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  and  Commentaries  tnereon  by  the 
Editors.     8vo,  with  126  Woodcuts,  price  25J. 


niCTIONARY    OF    CHEMISTRY    AND    THE 

*^    ALLIED  BRANCHES   OF  OTHER  SCIENCES. 

By  Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.  With  a 
Third  Supplement,  completing  the  Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1878,  including  the  more  Important  Discoveries  made  in 
1879  and  1880.    9  vols.  8vo,  price  jf  15  zr.  6</. 


^^^^^'^^N.^V'    .f«^v<  \^  ^\^\^  ^  \>  ^/"N 


£LEMENTS  OF   CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London.  Part  I. — 
CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  by  Herbert  McLeod, 
F.C.S.     With  274  Woodcuts.    8vo,  price  16/. 

A/TILLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Part  II. 

^^^  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  throughout,  with 
Additions  by  C.  £.  Groves,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Societies  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin.     With  376  Woodcuts.     8vo,  price  24/. 

IV/TILLERS  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Part  III. 

-*•'•*•  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  or  the  ChemistiY  of  Carbon  Compounds. 
Hydrocarbons,  Alcohols,  Ethers,  Aldehydes  and  ParaMnoid  Adds,  Fifth 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  re- written,  by  H.  £.  Armstrong, 
F.R.S.,  and  C.  £.  Groves,  F.C.S.    8vo,  price  31J.  6d. 


^     *  ^  \.y       /  ^>  V/  ^  y^  ^/■^/"^/'  <! 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   STUDY  OF  IN- 

*       ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Bv  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Cnemistry  in  King's  College,  London.  With  71  Figures  on  Wood. 
Small  8vo,  price  3/.  6d. 


■V/X'w     o   -^^KTSr   J^  '\  ,  •  ,  .  I     t     f\i  \r         ^v-/» 


QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 
By  T.  £.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,   Professor   of  Chemistry  in  the 
Andersonian  University,  Glasgow.  With  88  Woodcuts.   Small  8vo,  4/.  td. 


\y^s    .v/^rf>/ 


QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  AND 
LABORATORY  PRACTICE. 

By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D. ,  F.  R.  S.  £. ,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Ander- 
sonian University,  Glasgow;  and  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir.  With  Plate 
and  57  Woodcuts.     Smiul  8vo,  price  3/.  6d. 


"  WORKS  OK  GENERAL  SCIENCE. 


£LEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICS; 

Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  from  Ganot's  tUmatts  de  Physique  (with  the  Author's 
Mnction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Experimcnul 
Saence,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  5  Coloured  Phites  and  898  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  price  15J. 


XJATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  GENERAL 

READERS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS  ; 

Being  a  Course  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulae,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Ganot's  Cours  dt 
Physique  {ynih  the  Author's  sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  carefully  revised;  with  25  pages  of  New  Matter,  2 
Coloured  Plates,  and  471  Woodcute.     Crown  8vo,  price  7^.  6</. 

npEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  OPTICS. 

*      By  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Small  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  dr. 


L  r^  /     ^   f\  r\  r-^  f-\  j-\   •   _  /^        *  ^      .  . 


WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 
tJEAT  A  MODE  OF  MOTION. 

Sixth  Edition  (Thirteenth  Thousand),  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  124 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  I2j. 

COUND. 

*^      Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  augmented.    With  Frontispiece  of  Fog>Syren, 
and  200  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  lOr.  6^. 

T  ECTURES  ON   LIGHT  delivered  in  America  in  1872 

and  1873.     Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel,  I  Litho- 
graphic Plate,  and  59  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  price  7^.  6^. 

T  ESSONS    IN    ELECTRICITY   AT   THE    ROYAL 

•*-'     INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1875-76. 
With  58  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  2J.  6^. 

NOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  SEVEN  LECTURES 
ON  ELECl'RICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  THEORIES.  Crown 
8vo,  price  IX.  sewed,  or  \s,  6d.  doth. 

"MOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  NINE  LECTURES  ON 

^^     LIGHT.     Crown  8vo,  price  ix.  sewed,  or  ix.  6d.  doth. 

pRAGMENTS   OF  SCIENCE; 

^        A  Series  of  Detached  Essays,  Addresses,  and  Reviews.     Sixth  Editioii, 
revised  and  augmented.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  price  i6x. 

■pSSAYS  ON  THE  FLOATING  MATTER  OF  THE 

^-^     AIR  IN  RELATION  TO  PUTREFACTION  AND  INFECTION. 

Second  Edition,  with  24  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  7x.  6</. 

pARADAY   AS    A   DISCOVERER 

Fcp.  8vo,  price  3x.  6d, 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  ^  CO.  il 


O 


N  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES, 

Their  Chemicfll  Selection  and  Scie'nttAc  Applications  to  A^ricUUiire ;  a 
series  of  Lectures  given  at  the  Experltiiefital  Farm,  Vincennes.  in  1 867  and 
1874-75.  IJy  Okoroks  Vh.le.  Translated  and  edited  by  W.  CftOOKKS, 
F.R.S.,  V.P.C.S.    Second  E<lition,  with  31  lilo-rtrations.    8vo,  pHce  2U. 


b  XyN«%<  W    ^%/^  o^'N^^  ■% 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY ; 

A  Manual  for  use  in  Technical  Colleger  or  Schools^  also  for  Manaractur€rd 
and  others,  based  on  a  Translation  of  Stohmann  and  Eheler^s  German 
Edition  of  Payen's  Prkis  de  Chi'mU  IndustrielU^  fedited  and  supple- 
mented with  Chapters  oh  the  Chemistry  of  ihe  Mefals,  &c.,  by  B.  II. 
Paul,  Ph.n.     With  698  Woodcuts.     >Iedium  8vo,  price  42^. 


piESSE'S   ART    OF    PERFUMERY, 

And  Methods  of  obtaining  the  Odcnirs  of  Plants  ;  the  Growth  and  General 
Flower  Farm  System  of  raising  Fragrant  Herbs  ;  with  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders,  Odorous 
Vinegars  and  Salts,  Snuff,  Dentifrices,  Cosmetics,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c.  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix  on  Preparing  Artificial  Fiuit  Essences,  &c. 
Fourth  Kdition,  with  100  Woodcuts.     Square  crown  8vo,  price  21^. 


Science  anb  |T:ifuniI  ^tslotii. 

RRANDE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITE- 

*^     RATURE,  AND  ART; 

Comprising  the  Definitions  and  DenYations  of  the  Scientific  Terms  in 
general  use,  t«>^ether  with  the  History  and  l>c*>cri])tions  of  the  Scientific 
Principles  of  nearly  every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Ue-eclite<.I  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  O.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.  A.     3  vols,  medium  8vo,  price  Ojx. 

TIRE'S   blCtlONARY   OF  ARTS,   MANUFAC- 

^     TURKS,  AND  MINES; 

C(mtaining  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  The  Seventh 
Edition,  completely  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Rohkrt  Hunt, 
F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records,  assisted  bf  F.  W.  Ruiilkr,  F.(t.S., 
and  by  numerous  Contributors,  With  2,604  Woodcuts.  4  vols,  medium 
8vo,  price  £1  7/. 

ARNOTrS    ELEMENTS    OP     PHYSICS     OR 

^^     NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Seventh  Edition,  editctl  by  A.  BaiN,  LL.D.,  and  A.  S.  TaYIX)*,  M.D., 
F.R.Si     Crown  8vo,  Woodcut^  pric«  i*f.  6«/. 


14  WQSk'S  ON  ChNERAL  SCIENCE. 


WORKS  BY  RICHARD  A.   PROCTOR.  B.A. 
^  NEW  STAR  ATLAS, 

For  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps 
(with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  *  Webb*s  Celestial 
Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With  $i  Letterpress  lotroduction  oq  the 
Study  of  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  price  5^. 

T^HE    SUN:    RULER,    LIGHT,     F|RE,     AND 

^      LIFE  OF  THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM. 

Third  Edition,  revised ;  with  9  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  iiq  Figures  engiJaved 
on  Wood.     Crown  8vo,  price  14/. 

XHP    MOON; 

Her  Motions,  Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition.  With  Plates, 
Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar  Photographs.     Crown  8vo,  price  lox.  6k/. 

QTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the  Light  of  Rficept  Scientific 
Researches.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  ^th  ^4  mnstiations 
(6  coloured).    Crown  8vo,  price  loj.  6^. 

^HE  ORBS  AROUND   US; 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets, 
the  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  Second  Edition,  with  Chart  and 
4  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  price  7^.  6^.  ; 

'TRANSITS  OF  VENUS.  i 

A  Popular  Account  of  Past  and  Coming  Transits,  from  the  First  Observed  | 
by  Horrocks,  A.D.  1639,  to  the  Transit  of  A.D.  20I2.  Fourth  ]Edition,  with  1 
20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  38  Woodcuts.    8vo,  price  8j.  6^. 

CTUDIES  OF  VENUS-TRANSITS.  ! 

An  Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  of  the  Transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and 
1882.    With  7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates  of  Figures.    8vo,  price  5/. 

gSSAYS   ON  ASTRONOMY; 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors,  the  Sun  and  Sun-sorroonding 
Space^  Stais,  and  Stajr  Cloudlets ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  tht  approaching 
Transit  of  Venus.     With  10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.     8vo,  price  >zr. 

P^  TREATISE  ON  THE  CYCLOID. 

And  on  all  forms  of  Cycloidal  Cur\'es,  and  on  the  use  of  Cydoidol  Curves 
in  dealing  with  the  Motions  of  Planets,  Comets,  &c.,  and  of  Matter  pro- 
jected from  the  Sun.     Crown  8vo,  price  lOr.  6^. 

T  IGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE  HOURS; 

A  Seri«6  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  Ac 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.    Crown  8vo,  price  7/.  6</.  each. 

PLEASANT   WAYS    IN    SCIENCE. 

■*•       Crown  Svo,  price  ts, 

TUTYTHS    AND    MARVELS    OF    ASTRONOMY. 

■■^  •      Crown  8vo,  price  6j. 


PUBLlSflED  BY  MESSRS.  LOyCAfANS   &>    CO.  1$ 


'J^EXT-BOOK  OF  SYSTEMATIC  MINERAI.OGY- 

By  Hilary  Bauerman,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 
With  37a  Woodcuts.     Small  8vo,  price  6j. 


^f\¥^^\^\.^\r\  t>  ^v  -\ 


'j^ext-book:  of  descriptive  mineralogy. 

By  Hilary  Baubrman,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 
With  236  Woodcuts.     Small  8vo,  price  6j. 


TVfETALS.  THEIR  PROPERTIES  and  TREAT- 

"■^-^     MENT. 

By  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London. 
With  105  Figures  on  Wood.  New  Edition,  partially  re-written  and 
augmented,  by  A.  K.  Huntington,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  King's 
College,  London.     Small  8vo,  price  5^. 

I^ANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING. 

Bv  ToHN  Mitchell,  F.C.S.  Fifth  Edition,  in  which  are  incorporated 
all  the  recent  valuable  improvements  in  Assaying ;  including  Volumetric 
and  Colorimetric  Assays,  and  the  Blowpipe  Assays.  Edited  and  re- written 
by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  with  188  Woodcuts.     8vo,  price  31J.  6d, 

^  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  METALLURGY, 

Adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's  Metallurgy^ 
by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  and  Ernst  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols, 
bvo,  price  £^\  19/. 

nPHE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY,  OR  POPULAR 

"■■      DICTIONARY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

With  which  is  incorporated  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  LiNDLEY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S.,  With  ao  Steel 
rUtes,  and  numerous  Woodcuts,     a  Parts,  fcap.  8vo,  price  \%s, 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS: 

Comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  Applica- 
tion in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  desirable  particular  respecting  all  the 
Elants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into,  Britain.  Corrected 
y  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo,  with  above  12,000  Woodcuts,  price  42/. 


'W  '^^W^Si 


nECAISNE  &  LE  MAOUT'S  GENERAL  SYS- 

^^  TEM  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY. 
The  Orders  arrai^ed  after  the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and 
Schools  of  Great  Britain,  its  Colonies,  America,  and  India,  with  Additions, 
an  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Method,  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  Orden,  by 
J.  D.Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  With  5,500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo,  31^.  6</. 

TpEXT-BOOK  OF  STRUCTURAL   AND    PHY. 

BIOLOGICAL  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  Otto  W.  Thomk.  Translated  and  edited  by  A.  W.  Ben- 
nett, M.A.,  B.  Sc,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  BoUnyat  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Witii  Map  and  600  Woodcuti^    Small  8vo,  price  6r. 


^'-JiM'S  O.V   oi.A'£itAI.  SCJEA'CE. 


:~K$   EY    RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A. 
A  ^^'^   STAR    ATLAS, 


'"'•'•    '-*  -  "^rh.-*  ^',  and  the  Observatory,  in  Twelve  C:rr-lL-  •  ^ 

-:    i-s.  }  *^-£>  -     I  trended  as  a  Companion  to  *  Wcbt  s  K.i->'^- 

>  -Tr-^.c   I  ei-scc^r^s.'     With  »  Letterpress  latjodacto:  a   c 

=  >~:-rs.  ^'usirrr-c:  by  9  Diagrams.    Crown  Svo,  pnctj:. 


RULER,    UGHT,    FIRE,   AND 

-       -       •    THE  ?:-\NETARV  SYSTEM. 

.     -     "  "^  ^'>v>r^  .  m  .ih  9  ri:ites  (7  coloured)  and  no  F'^cs  c^^^ - 

"^  —     .     .    -^     ,  ^-       .^   S^>-r^-y.   ard  Physical  Cooduion.    >^i*l  ^=5. 

-"*         *     --i-'^v  ti.i  i  ,  raa'  I  bo(cgTapb&     Crown  Sro,  price  la.  tt. 

J~     :T.  ^    .T.irS   THAN  OURS; 

7"*    *       ......    '%     - _s  S;^J,-x:  nnder  the  Light  of  Raent  Sccr:/: 

-^ ^       \*  *-    •  ...c^   rov^  and  enkrg<3;  with  ^  liiata --> 

^     r    :7.?S  Ax.  VXD   US; 

-N-  T^       =  .r     B-  T*««^  -a-  The  Xoonand  Planets,  MeteonindGcrt. 
*■-    ^  -   ---    «   -..-?-:    Ii.->   ,./  Suni     Second  Edition,  with  Q^-- 

^;.  -V5:r<  c?  vexus. 

•^  ..    •  V  ^-T.    .  :  siC  rni  C.^nung  Tran^ts,  from  the  Fim  Ul^nr' 

•■  •  -^    -  ■    "v-^  *"  "^^  Tnu-s^::  of  A.D.  20 J 2.   Fomth  Edjik?n,  w.". ' 
"    "  -  ^      «    .  .    ^  -  -■  trx:  p  \\  vxxicuts^    Svo,  price  Sj.  dd. 

<   \  -:  T<  OF  \  FNUS-TRANSITS. 

^  ■   T-.'^-  '    -        ?-' v-v:-ri^'*-or>  of  tl)€  Transits  of  Vena?  in  i&74^' 

*■»-•;»     \  —  "  .•i»^-«£:>  £^^  K  r^cs  of  Figuics.    &¥a  price  51. 

*"  >.  -:^   -    *■.  .'^  Tj  ^'  '.-^y^  rr^.i  Meteor^  the  Sun  and  Sun-sano-r    ; 

^  ,  -.   >-i>fc.  ,i.*  >s-«    v,:w  .ic>:  ai>d  a  Dissertation  on  the  appn.*c: t; 
"  -'^     ■       J    >v  .r  3C  :  ^»  ard  34  Woodcuts.    Sto,  price  iif. 

^^   rvT-TtSr   ox  THE  CYCLOID, 

^  •      "  -"     --^  -..','     .Tx  vT-TTc-^  aiKi  on  the  use  of  CydoidalCrn^ 

-     -^  ^        — ^  \    •  .'>  .-f"  F-iTrtSs  Cooaet^  &c  aad  of  Matter  f:i^ 
•.■I-     :   A  IK.  j*..fc.     v.*.^-r  5tv\  roce  lOf.  6dC 

^   .,\   r  ^vliA.H  FOR  LEISURE  HOURS; 

rr^F.^?r'v  m  NScT^ftc  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  it 

•*xii,  price  7x.  W.  each. 
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Armstrong's  Oi^ganic  Chemistry 
Amott*s  Elements  of  Physics  . 
Ashby's  Notes  on  Physiology     . 
Bain's  The  Emotions  and  Will 

Mental  and  Moral  Science 

The  Senses  and  Intellect    . 

Logic 


Ball's  Text-book  of  Astronomy  .    . 
Bauerman's  Mineralogy . 
Bloxam  on  Metals     .        .         .     . 
Brande's    Dictionary    of    Science, 

Literature,  and  Art . 
Buckton's  Health  in  the  House 
Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers     .        .     . 

Management  of  Children 

Coats's  Manual  of  Pathology      .     . 
Cooke's  Tablets  of  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  .... 
Culley's  Handbook  of  Telegraphy  . 
Decaisne  and  Le  Maout's  Botany  . 
Dickinson  on  Diseases  of  the  Kidney 
Erichsen    on    Concussion  of   the 

Spine     .... 

's  Surgery   . 

Ercrelt's  Vibratory    Motion    and 

Sound        .... 
Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy 

Ph3rsics 

Garrod  on  Gout 

's  Materia  Medica 
Glazebrook's  Optics 
Gold-headed  Cane  (The) 
Gore's  Electro-Metallurgy . 
Gray's  Anatomy     . 
Grove's    Correlation'   of    Physical 

Forces        .... 
Hassall's  San  Remo  .     . 
Haward's  Orthopaedic  Surgery 
Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy 
Hewitt  on  the  Diseases  of  Women 
Hobart's  Medical  Language  of  St 

Luke      .... 
Holmes's  Surgery 
Husband's  Examination  Questions 
Irving's  Manual  of  Heat    . 
Jago's  Inorganic  Chemistiy    . 
tones'  The  Health  of  the  Senses 
iCerl's  Metallurgy 
Kolbe's  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Lindley's  Treasury  of  Botany     . 
Little  on  Genu  Valgum 
Liveing's  Diseases  of  the  Skin   . 

Treatment  of  ditto 

Leprosy  . 

J»ngmore  on  Gimshot  Injuries 
Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants 
Mackenzie  on  Laryngoscope  . 
Macnamara's  Himalayan  Districts 
Maxwell's  Theory  of  Ileat 
Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry 

Inorganic  Chemistry  '  . 

Wintering  in  the  Riviera 
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Mitchell's  Assaying  •       •  IS 

Morehead  on  Disease  in  India  .  •  7 
Murchison  on  Continued  Fevers     .     6 

on  Diseases  of  the  Liver    6 

Odlin^'s  Practical  Chemistry  .  .  10 
Owen  s  Experimental  Physiology  •  3 
Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  Vertebrata    2 
Paget's  Cliniod  Lectures  and  Essays    3 

Surgical  Pathology     .        .     5 

Payen's  Industrial  Chemistry  •  •  11 
Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  9 
Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery  .  .  .  ii 
Preece  and  Sivewri^ht's  Telegraphy  13 
Proctor's  Astronomical  Essays        .  14 

Light  Science  for  Leisure 

Hours  .  .  .14 
Myths   and    Marvels    of 

Astronomy.        .        .  14 

New  Star  Atlas  .        .     .   14 

Orbs  Around  us       .         .14 

Other  Worlds  than  ours  .  14 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science  14 

The  Moon  •        •     .   14 

The  Sun         .        .        .14 

Transits  of  Venus        •    .14 

Transit  Studies        .        •  14 

1 —  Treatise  on  the  Cycloid  .  14 

Qaain's  Anatomy  ....     2 

Medical  Dictionary        .     .     4 
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